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1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Offices  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  and  London,  and  Subordinate  Departments"       . .       207 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £24,440,  be 
granted,  &c.,'* — {Mr,  Whitwell :) — After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed  ..  ..  ..212 

Movedf  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr, 
O* Shaughnessy :) — After  short  delate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

fi6.)  £13,109,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Registrar  Generars  Office,  Ireland. 

(17.)  £18,596,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey,  Ireland. 

Beeolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow;    Committee  to    sit  again  upon 
Wedne»da$f, 


Summary  Jorisdiction  Bill  [Bills  69-138]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     \  Progress  9th  May] 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  BiU  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  consi- 
dered upon  Monday  next,  and  to  he  printed,     [Bill  169.] 
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Courts   of  Justice   Building  Act  (1866)  Amendment  Bill  — 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read .  . .  . .  . .     225 

After  short  debate.  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday, 


Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Children  (Education)  Bill  [Bill  93]— 
Moved,  "  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  taken  into  Consideration," 

— {Mr,  Wheelhouse) 
Qaestion  put,  and  negatived. 
Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred  till  To-morrow. 


Inclosnre  Frovirional  Order  (Matterdale  Common)  Wl—Ordered  {Sir  Matthew 

Ridley i  Mr,  Secretary  Croet) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  171] 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order   (Bedmoor  and  Gtolberdon   Commons)   Bill— 

Ordered  {Sir  Matthew  Ridley y  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bill  172] 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Maltby  Lands)  "BilL— Ordered  {Sir  Matthew  Ridley 

Mr,  Secretary  Cross) ;  presentedy  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  173]       . . 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (East  Stainmore  Oommen)  Wl—Ordcnd  {Sir  Mat 

thew  Ridley y  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) ;  presentedy  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  174] 
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City  of  London  School  Bill  [^Lords'] — 

Mov0df  <*  That  the  City  of  London  School  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  Three 
to  he  nominated  by  the  House,  and  two  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

"That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented  on  or  before  the  17th  instemt,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  such  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves, 
their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and  Counsel 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners. 

**  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records : — That  Three 
be  the  quorum," — {Mr.  Raikes)  . .  . .  . .      231 

Motion  agreed  to. 

QUESTIONS. 

Ckiminal  Law — Case  of  John   Stanley — Question,   Mr.   P.  A.   Taylor; 

Answer,  Sir  Matthew  White  Eidley  . .  . .  ..231 

Uncertificated  Legal  Peactitioners  (Scotland j — Question,  Mr.  Eraser 

Mackintosh ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  . .  . .     232 

East  India  (Duties  on   Cotton   Goods)  —  Government  of  India  Act, 

1858 — Question,  Sir  William  Harcourt;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .     233 
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•  The  Sugar  Industries — The  Select  Committee — Question,  Mr.  Bitchie  ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     235 

Egypt — Financial  Changes — Dismissal  of   Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  and  M. 

De  Blignieres — Question,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  236 
India  (Finance,  &c.) — The  Indian  Budget — Observations,  Question,  The 

Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Beply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 

Observations,  Sir  George  Campbell  . .  . .  . .     237 

Armt — Volunteering  from  the  Militia  to  the  Line — Question,  Colonel 

Mure ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  . .     239 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown — Observations,  Question,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Beply, 

Mr.  Dillwyn   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     240 

MOTIONS. 

Fberogattve  of  the  Crown — ^Besolution — 

Movedf  "That  to  prevent  the  growing  abuse  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  preroga- 
tive and  influence  of  the  (>own,  and  consequent  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
Government  in  enabling  them,  under  cover  of  the  supposed  personal  interposition 
of  th«  Sovereign,  to  withdraw  from  the  cognizance  and  control  of  this  House  matters 
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Pbsbooatiti  op  the  Crown — Rxsoltttion — continued. 

relatizi^  to  policy  and  expenditure  properly  within  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges, it  is  necessary  that  the  mode  and  limits  of  the  action  of  the  prerogative  should 
be  more  strictly  observed," — {Mr»  Dillwyn)  . ,      242 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leaTe  out  from  the  word  **  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this  Re^m,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  only  by  that  advice,  or  by  the  advice 
of  Parliament,  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Country,  to  negotiate  and  enter  into 
Treatiefl,  and  to  declare  war  or  oondude  a  peace," — {Lord  Robert  Jfon^o^u,)— instead 
tliereof. 

Qa^tion  proposed,  '^  That  tlie  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 

the  Question :  " — After  long  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now 

adjourned," — {Sir  Robert  Peel:) — Question  put: — ThQ 'ELomaq  divided ; 

Ayee  46,  Noes  347  ;  Majority  301.— (Div.  List,  No.  91.) 
Question  again  prox>08ed,  '^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 

part  of  the  Question "  . .  . .  . .  . .     321 

Mocedf  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Major  Nolan :) — After  short 

debate,   Question   put: — The   House  divided;    Ayes  43,    Noes  307; 

Majority  264.--(Div  List,  No.  92.) 
Question  again  proposed,  *^  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 

part  of  the  Question "  . .  . .  . .  . .     324 

Moved,   "That  the  Debate   be  now  adjourned," — {Mr.    0^ Sullivan:) — 

Motion  agreed  to  : — Debate  adjourned  till  Ttieeday  next. 

TJkiversitt  Education  (Ikeland)  Bill — Observations,  The  O'Conor  Don ; 

Reply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  325 


Wormwood  Scrubs  Begrolation  Bill  [Bill  96]— 

Moved,  ''  That  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  be  a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee 

on  the  Bill "  . . 
Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"— (5«r  Charles 'W.  Dilke:) 

— ^Motion  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday, 
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ORDER    OF    THE    DAY. 

Stjpply — ^Bepobt — Besolutions  [12th  May]  reported 
After  short  debate,  Besolutions  agreed  to. 
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Local  Ooremment  (Lreland)  Provisional  Orders  (Eillamey,  ftc.)  BSl— Ordered 

{Mr,  Jamee  Lowther,  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first 

time  [Bill  178]         ..  ..  ..      328 

East  India  Revenue  Aooounts — 

Ordered,  That  the  several  Accounts  and  Papers  which  have  been  presented  to  this  House 
in  Uus  Session  of  Parliament,  relating  to  the  Revenues  of  India,  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  the^hole  House, — {Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 

Committee  thereupon  upon  Thursday  22nd  May. 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14. 
ORDER    OF    THE  DAT. 


Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2)  Bill  [Bill  51]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Shaw) 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words   ''upon  this  day  six  months," — {Sir 

Sydney  Waterhw.) 
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Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed 
to  Question  ri2th  March],  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time  :  " — ^And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now," 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months," — {Mr.  Serjeant  Simon :) — ^Question  again  proposed  : — Debate 
resumed  . .  648 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (No.  3)  Bill 
[^Lords']. 

Army  Discipline  and  Begrulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  "That  this  House  will,  upon  Tues- 
day next  at  Two  of  the  dock,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee," — 
{Cohnel  Stanley)  ..  ..  •.  ..     649 

After  short  debate.  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  92,  Noes 
15  ;  Majority  77.— (Div.  List,  No.  100.) 

Hypothec  AboUtion  (Scotland)  BiU  [BiU  119]— 
Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended,  read  . .  . .  . .     650 

Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred  till  Friday  next. 

Dispensaries  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  66]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .     650 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  considered  upon  Monday  next. 
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Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  25]— 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  flTth  April],  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  :  " — 
And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day  six  months," 
— {Sir  Sarcourt  Johnstone:)  —  Question  again  proposed: — Debate 
resumed  ..  .,  .,  ..  ..651 

Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  48,  Noes  30;  Majority  18. — 
(Div.  List,  No.  101.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  Tuesday  next. 

Ways  and  Means — 

Resolution  [May  15]  reported,  and  agreed  to : — Ordered,  That  a  Bill  bo  brought  in 
upon  the  said  Kesolution ;  and  that  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ereheqtier,  and 
^i>  Henry  Selwin^Ibbeteon  do  prepare  and  bring  it  in.  Bill  presented,  and  read  tho 
first  time. 


MOTIONS. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  [Salaries,  &c.] — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  tho  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts  1873,  and  1875,  relating  to  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
puisne  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  of  the  officers  attached  to  their 
persons,  to  any  additional  Judge  who  may  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Act  of  tho  present  Session  for  amending  the  Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  Acts. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland)  [Pay  and  Allowances,  &c.] — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  p^ment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  of  Pay  and  Allowances,  Half  ray,  and  Pensions  to  Members  of  tho 
Volunteer  Force,  and  of  pensions  to  their  widpws ;  also  of  allowances  to  Clerks  of 
general  meetings  of  Lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  which  may  become  payable  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session,  to  authorise  the  enrolment  of  Volunteer 
Corps  in  Ireland. 

Kesolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (1865)  Amendment  [Expenses] — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  tho  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  tho  payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided 
by  Parliament,  of  any  Expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  keeping  order  in,  cleaning, 
and  in  the  management  and  use  of,  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  under  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  amend  **  The  Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act,  1866." 

JSesolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

Local  Goyenunent  (Highways)  Provisional  Orders  (Dorset,  ftc)  Bill— ^^^r^^ 

{Mr,  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  186]  . .       653 

Local  Goyenunent  Highways  Proyisional  Orders  (Gloucester  and  Hereford) 

van— Ordered{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth);  prdrww^rrf,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  185]      653 

Tramways     Orders     Confirmation    WHl— Ordered  {Mr.   John    G.    Talbot,    Viscount 

Sandon) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  187]  . .  . .       653 
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Tbeatt  op  Bebi^ik — ^The  Obeek  FROirriEB — Question,  Observations,  The 

Earl  of  Morley ;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury       . .  •  •     654 

Afohanistan — The  Peace  Negotiations  —  Observation,  Viscount  Gran- 
brook  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     655 

Tbsatt  of  BsRLnr,  Abticlb  22  —  Occupation  of  Bulgabia  and  Eastebn 

BouHELiA — ^Motion  foe  Cobrespondenob — 

JfovMf,  **That  the  Correspondence  between  Her  Maje8ty*8  GoTemment  and  other 
Powers  on  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  be  laid  upon  the  Table,"— {2%<  Lord 
Strmtkedgn  and  Campbell)  . .  . .      655 

After  short  debate,  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 
Landed  Estates  Coubt  (Ibeland) — Motion  fob  Retttbns — 

Jfoctftf,  for,  I.  Return  (in  continuation  of  No.  238,  1876,)  showing  (1)  in  Provinces,  and 
(2)  in  Counties,  the  Landed  Estates  held  either  in  fee,  fee  farm,  for  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  or  for  terms  of  years  of  which  sixty  shall  have  been  unexpired,  sold  in  one 
or  more  lots  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  for  each  of  the  years  endinj^  respectively 
3lBt  December  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  giving  the  following  particulars  in  each  of  the 
foregoing  periods : 

(3)  Tlie  name  of  the  estate ; 

(41  The  cost  of  sale; 

IdS  The  tenure  of  each  lot ; 

(6)  The  nnmber  of  each  lot ; 

m  The  acreage  (statute  measure)  of  each  lot ; 

(8)  The  pTX)fit  rent; 

(9)  The  t'oor  Law  valuation  of  each  lot  as  set  out  in  the  rental  filed  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court ; 


(10)  The  amount  of  purchase  money ; 

ju)  -  -      - 


The  -number  of  years  purchase : 
II.  Return,  ixi  Provinces  and  Counties,  of  Estates  sold  during  the  years  1876,  1877, 
and  1878  in  one  or  more  lots  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  under  Part  III.  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  in  which  charging  orders  have  been  made 
in  favour  of  the  Board  of  Works,  giving  in  each  case  the  same  particulars  as  in 
Betuzn  No.  I,— (7%^  Duke  of  ArgyU,) 

Motion  agreed  to : — Betums  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

South  Afbica  —  The  Zulu  Wab  —  The  Be-infoboements — Condition  of 
the  Beoiments — Observations,  Lord  Truro,  Viscount  Hardinge  ;  Beply, 
Yisoonxit  Bury : — Short  debate  thereon     . .  . .  . .     666 
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QUESTIONS, 

Pkrsu — Betibement  of  the  Bbitish  Ministeb — Question,  General  Sir 

George  Balfour ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .     685 

ftuflONS  (Ibeland)  Act,  Sec.  27 — The  Pbisons  Boabd — ^Medical  Offioebs 

— Question,  Mr.  Errington  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther    . .  . .     685 

Ibeland  —  Beugious  Distubbances  at  Omey  Island,  County  Galway — 
Questions,  Observations,  Mr.  Errington,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr.  O'Donnell ; 
Beplies,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      . .  . .  . .     686 

Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr,  Mitchell  Henry :) — 
After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Post    Office  —  The    New   Intebnational    Post  Cabd  —  Questions,  Mr. 

Sullivan ;  Answers,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  692 

SooTLAND— Beugious  Distubbances  at  Dundee — Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell ; 

Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  . .  . .  . .     693 

ISDU — ^ThB    FoUB    and     a    half    FEB     CENT    LoAN    ALLOTMENT — QuestioU, 

Sir  Charles  Mills ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  . .     694 
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ORDERS   OF   THE  DAY. 


SUPPLY — eontidered  in  Oommittee — Civil  Service  Estimates — [^ProgressJ] 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  n. — Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments. 

£23,343,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Patent  Office,  &c. 
£20,744,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Pajinaster  General's  Office. 
(3.)  £8,332,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commission  and  West 
India  Islands  Relief  Commission. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .       136 

(4.)  £17,420,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Record  Office. 

(5.)  £38,801,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Registrar  General's  Office,  England. — 
Aiter  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  , .  . .  . .       136 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £377,088,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  pa3rment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March 
1880,  for  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Paper,  Binding,   and  Printed  Books  for  the 
several  Departments  of  Government  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  some 
Dependencies,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Stationery  Office,  and  the  cost  of  Stationery 
Office  Publications,  and  of  the  Gazette  Offices ;  and  for  sundry  Miscellaueous  Ser- 
vices, including  a  Grant  in  Aid  of  the  publication  of  Parliamentary  Debates  "        . .       137 
After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£376,918,  be  granted,  &c.," — {Mq/or  Nolan  ;)— After  further  short  debate,  Motion, 
by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  again  proposed     . .  . .  . .  . .       145 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £372,088,  be 
granted,  &c.,** — {Sir  Patrick  O'Brien:) — After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

After  further  short  debate.  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
(7.)  £19,386,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Woods,  Forests,  &c..  Office. — After  short 
debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  149 

(8.)  £33,684,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Works  and  Public  Buildings  Office. — 
Aiter  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .       160 

(9.}  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £19,700, 
be  ^franted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1880,  for  Her  Migesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services  *'  . .       lol 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £14,100,  be 
granted,  &c.,'* — {Mr.  Rylander) — After  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  Com- 
mittee divided  ;  Ayes  69,  Noes  166 ;  Majority  96. — (Div.  List,  No.  87.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(10.)  Motion  m^de,  and  Question  proposed,  *^That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £6,246,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Queen*  s  and 
Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  in  Exchequer,  Scotland,  of  certain  Officers  in 
Scotland,  and  other  Charges  formerly. on  the  Hereditarj' Revenue"  ..       166 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £6,028,  be  granted, 
&c.,*' — {Sir  Andrew  Zusk  :) — After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  Committee 
divided;  Ayes  30,  Noes  107  ;  Majority  77.— (Div.  List,  No.  88.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(11.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,783,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  and  certain 
Grants  in  Aid  of  Piers  or  Quays  "  169 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding: 
£6,783,  be  granted,  &c.,"—(irr.  O'Donfttf//;) — Aiter  further  debate,  Question  put, 
and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

^12.1  £4,621,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Lunacy  Commission,  Scotland. 

(13.)  £6,409,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Registrar  General's  Office,  Scotland.— After 
short  debate.  Vote  fl^rtftfrf  <o  ..  ..  ..  ..178 

(14.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £16,623, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sura  necessary  to  defray  tiie  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  Relief 
of  the  Poor,  and  for  Expenses  under  the  Public  Health  and  Vaccination  Act^  in- 
cluding certain  Grants  in  Aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  Scotland "       . .  . .       180 
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ScPFLT — Crm  Sertice  Estimates — Committee — emtintted, 

will  come  in  course  of  pa3rment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Police  Courts  of  London  and  Sheemess  "      716 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,763,  be  granted, 
^c," — {Mr.  Chamberlain:) — After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  Committee 
divided;  Ayes  38,  Noes  74 ;  Majority  36.— (Div.  List,  No.  103.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(13.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £352,800,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1880,  for  contribution  towards  the  Expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  of 
the  Horse  Patrol  and  Thames  Police,  and  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioner, 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  Keceiver"  . .  . .  . .       725 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £252,800,  be 
granted,  &c.,'* — (Mr.  Chamberlain  :) — After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(14.)  £890,148,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs  (Great  Britain.) 
—After  debate,  Vote  agreed  to        ,,  . .  . .  . .       729 

(15.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £359,126,  be 
granted  to  Her  Silajesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1880,  for  the  superintendence  of  Convict  Establishments,  and  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Convicts  in  Convict  Establishments  in  England  and  the  Colonies  *'  . .       743 

After  short  debate.  Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again^" — (Mr.  Pamell:) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

After  further  short  debate.  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Beeohtions  to  be  reported  To-mortowj  at  Two  of  the  clock ;  Committee  to 
at  again  upon  Wedne$day, 

Costoms  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  [Bill  150]— 

Moted,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Chancellor 
of  ike  Exchequer)  . .  . .  . .  . .     756 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  will  not  recognize  or  accept  as  binding  any  Treaty  or  other  engagements 
entered  into  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  which  might  forestall  or  limit  the  control 
of  this  House  over  the  financial  resources  and  taxation  of  this  Country,  until  full  in- 
formation as  to  such  contemplated  engagements  has  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
this  House,  and  this  House  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
thereon, ' ' — (Mr.  Newdegate,) — instead  thereof. 

Qaestion  proposed,  '^That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Qaestion :  " — ^After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Qaestion  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  for  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Valuation  of  Lands  and  Assessments  (Scotland)  Bill  [Bill  144] 

Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .     783 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  eon- 
eidered upon  Thursday, 

Great  Seal  Bill  ILords]  [BiU  180]— 
Moved,    "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"  —  {Mr.  Attorney 
General)  . .  , ,  . .  . .  . .     788 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  Thursday, 

Indian  Marine  BiU  [Bill  182]— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Edward 
Stemhope)  . .     791 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr.  Whitwelh) — After 
short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Debate  adjourned  iiW  To- 
morr^Wf  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
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Tbeaty  of  Berlin — The  Balkan  Fortresses — Question,  Earl  Stanhope; 

Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  . .  . .  . .     227 

Supply  of  Drink  on  Credit  Bill— 

BiU  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  enactments  which  relate  to  the 
Supply  of  Intoxicating  Drinks  on  Credit — Presented  {The  Earl  Stanhope) ; 
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PRIVATE   BUSINESS. 


City  of  London  School  Bill  [^Lords'] — 

liovtd,  **  That  the  City  of  London  School  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  Three 
to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  two  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

'*That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented  on  or  before  the  17th  instant,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  such  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves, 
their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heaj:d  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and  Counsel 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners. 

"  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records : — That  Three 
be  the  quorum,'* — {Mr.  Baikea)  ..  ..  ..  ..231 

Motion  agreed  to. 

QUESTIONS. 

CaiMiNAL  Law — Case  of  John   Stanley — Question,   Mr.  P.  A.   Taylor; 

Answer,  Sir  Matthew  White  Eidley  . .  . .  . .     231 

Uncertificated  Legal  Practitioners  (Scotland j — Question,  Mr.  Eraser 

Mackintosh ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  . .  . .     232 

East  India  (Duties  on   Cotton   Goods)  —  Government  of  India  Act, 

1858 — Question,  Sir  William  Harcourt;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .     233 

Army  —  The  Zulu  War — The  60th  Eifles— Court  Martial — Question, 

Mr.  French  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley      . .  . .  . .     234 

South    Africa  —  The    Transvaal  —  Questions,    Sir    George  Campbell ; 

Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     234 

•  The  Sugar  Industries — The  Select  Committee — Question,  Mr.  Eitchie  ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     235 

Egypt — Financial  Changes — DisMisSiVL  of   Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  and  M. 

De  Blignieres — Question,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  236 
India  (Finance,  &c.) — The  Indlajt  Budget — Observations,  Question,  The 

Marquess  of  Hartington  ;  Eeply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 

Observations,  Sir  George  Campbell  . .  . .  . .     237 

Army — ^Volunteering  from  the  Militia  to  the  Line — Question,  Colonel 

Mure ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  . .     239 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown — Observations,  Question,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Eeply, 

Mr.  Dillwyn   . .  . .  . .  . .     240 

MOTIONS. 


Prerogative  of  the  Crown — Eesolution — 

Movedy  "  That  to  prevent  the  growing  abuse  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  preroga- 
tive and  influence  of  the  6x)wn,  and  consequent  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
Government  in  enabling  them,  under  cover  of  the  supposed  personal  interposition 
of  th«  Sovereign,  to  withdraw  from  the  cognizance  and  control  of  this  House  matters 
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Abut — CouBT  op  iNQtriEY  at  Nbtlby  m  1873 — Questions,  Sir  Alexander 

Gordon ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  , .  . .  . .     837 

South    Afbioa  —  The   Zulu    Wab  —  Tbanspobt    Sebviob    in   Natal — 

Questions,  Mr.  W.  H.  James ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  . .     838 

Pabuament — ^Business  op  the  House — Debate  on  the  Indian  Budget 
— Question,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..839 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY, 
Army  Discipline  and  Begrolation  Bill  [Bill  88]~ 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  \_Ptogre8B  IQth  May]  . .  . .     840 

Aflter  long  time  spent  therein,  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven  of  the 

clock,  tiie  Chairman  reported  Frogpress ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 

TTwrsday, 

Customs  and  Inland  Ke venue  Bill  [Bill  150]— 

Order  for  Committee  read        . .  . .  . .  . ,     887 

Besolution  [5th  May]  read,  as  followeth  :*— 

'<  That  it  IB  expedient  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Customs  and  Inland  Boyenae." 

Instnteiion  to  the  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Inland  Reyenue  Bill,  That  they  have 
power  to  make  provision  therein  pursuant  to  the  said  Resolution. 

BiU  considered  in  Committee. 

Conunittee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thursday, 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  clock. 

MOTIONS. 

Pbobate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties — Resolution — 

Moved,  ^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that  in  lieu  of  Probate  and 
Administration  Duty,  which  is  now  payable  according  to  unequal  rates,  upon  the 
personal  estate  of  deceased  persons,  and  in  lieu  of  Legacy  Duty,  which  is  now  payable 
at  various  rates  and  various  times  in  respect  of  ea(£  separate  gift  by  will,  and  each 
separate  share  of  an  intestate's  estate,  one  Duty  only  should  be  levied,  at  a  uniform 
rate,  upon  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  of  every  deceased  person," — {Mr,  Doelds)         887 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *'  expedient "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add 
the  words  "  to  reconsider  and  revise  the  progressive  rates  of  Probate  and  Administra- 
tion Duty,  and  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  assessment  and  settlement  of 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  upon  future  or  contingent  events,  and  for  the  relief  of 
executors,  administrators,  and  trustees  in  respect  of  the  same," — {Mr.  Gregory f) — 
instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :" — After  debate,  Question  put : — The  House  divided  ; 
Ayes  59,  Noes  131  ;  Majority  72.— (Div.  List,  No.  105.) 

Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put : — The  House  divided: 
Ayes  131,  Noes  24;  Majority  107.— (Div.  List,  No.  106.) 

Metohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  to  reconsider  and  revise  the 
progressive  rates  of  Probate  and  Administration  Duty,  and  to  afford  greater  facilities 
for  the  assessment  and  settlement  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  upon  future  or 
contingent  events,  and  for  the  reUef  of  executors,  administiatois,  a^  trustees  in 
respect  of  th«  same. 

SUGAB  IkBUSTBEBS — 

Moved,  "That  the  Select  Committee  do  consist  of  17  Members," — (Mr. 
Bikhie)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..926 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^list  of  the  Committee      929 

VOL.  C30XLYI.  [XHIBD  sehies.]        [  d  ] 
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Chair,"— (ifr.  E.  Stanhope)  . .  . .  . .   1040 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  House,  regarding  with  apprehension  the  present  state  of  Indian  Finance, 
approves  the  decision  to  reduce  Expenditure,*' — {Mr.  Fawcett,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question : " — ^After  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,''— (iStr  George  Campbell:) — 
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Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill  [Bill  138]— 
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Croee)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1093 
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Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  compensation  should  bo  made  to  clerks  of  the 
peace,  now  paid  hj  fees,  for  the  diminution  of  their  incomes  which  will  be  caused 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill," — {Mr,  Morgan  Lloyd,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question  :" — ^Aiter  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  taken  into  Consideration,"  put, 
and  agreed  to  : — Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Further  Amendments  made : — Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 

Great  Seal  [Salary] — 

Order  for  Committee  read: — Moved,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Gh8LiT,'''-'{Str  Benry  Selwin-Ibhetson)  ..  ..1109 

After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  22,  Noes 
13 ;  Majority  9.— ^Div  List,  No.  108.) 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Matter  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

ReBolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize  the  payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  of  additional  Salary  to  any  OflScer  which  may  become  payable  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  amend  the  Law  respecting  the  manner 
of  passing  Grants  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  respecting  Officers  connected  therewith. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Costs  Taxation  cHouse  of  Oommons)  Bill  [Bill  190]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Raikes)  . .   1109 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  To-morrow. 


LOEDS,  FRIDAY,  MAY  28. 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Bill  (No.  64)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%''— {The  Earl  Be  La  Warr)  . .   1110 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  akd  Fire  Brigade — Report  of  the 
Select  Committee — Motion  for  Papers — 

Moved,  **  That  an  humhlo  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Department  re- 
specting the  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis," — {The  Earl  Granville)  . .    1113 

After  short  dehate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Paruament  —  Standing   Orders   Nos.   95   and    96 — Observations,   Lord 

Waveney  ;  Beply,  The  Lord  Chancellor    . .  . .  ,.1128 

Statute  Law  Revision  (Ireland)  Bill  (No.  80)— 

Moved,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^,''— {The  Lord  Chancellor)  . .   1133 

Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  2*  (according  to  Order),  and  committed  to  a 
Committoe  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 
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India — East  India   Eevenue   Accounts  —  Financial    Statement — Ad- 
jouRNED  Debate  [Second  Night] — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [22nd  May]  : — 
Question  again  proposed: — J)ebB.te  resumed  ..  .,1160 

After  long  debate,  Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — 
(Mr.  J.  K,  Cross :) — After  further  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  : — 
Debate  further  ad/ourned  iiJl  Thursday,  12th  June. 

East  India  [Loan] — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Moved,  **  That  it  is  oxpediont  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  to 
raise  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  £10,000,000, 
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Indl&,**—iMr.  E.  Stanhope)  ..  ..  ..  ..1199 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  "£10,000,000,"  in  order  to  insert 
*'£5,000,000,"— (ifr.  JSdward  Stan  hope, )'-mstea,d  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*That  *  £10,000,000'  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Resolution : " — After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  "That  * £5,000,000'  be  inserted,  instead  thereof,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ieeland)  Bill — Thb  Adjoubned  Debate — Observa- 
tions, Mr.  Oallan,  Mr.  Speaker  . .  . .  . .   1201 

OommonLaw  Procedure  and  Judicature  Acts  Amendment 
BUI  [Bill  181J-- 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Waddy)         . .   1201 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
tnitted  for  Monday  9th  June. 

Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Commons)  Bill  [Bill  190]— 

Order  for  Committee  read: — Moved,  '^That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"— (ifr.  Eailes)    ..  . .  . .  . .   1202 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr.  James :) — After 
short  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  21,  Noes  41 ; 
Majority  20.— (Div.  List,  No.  110.) 

Main  Question,  *'That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to  : — Bill  considered  in  Committee,  and  reported,  without  Amend- 
ment ;  to  bo  read  the  third  time  upon  Monday  next. 


Barristers  (Ireland)  Bill — Ordered  {Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Patrick  Martin,  Mr.  King^Harman) ; 

preamted,  and  road  the  first  time  [Bill  194]  . .  . .  . .    1203 

Begistration  of  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  ViUl'-'Ordered  (Mr.  Caiian,  Mr. 

Maurice  Brook*,  Mqjor  Nolan) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  195]  . .    1204 
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Afghanistan — The  War — Signature  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace — Observation, 

Viscount  Cranbrook  . .  . .  . .  . .    1204 

South  Africa — ^Natal  and  the  Transvaal — Appointment  of  Sir  Garnet 
WoLSELEY  AS  HiGH  COMMISSIONER — Statement,  The  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  ;  Question,  The  Earl  of  Kimberley ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Beacons- 
£eld  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1204 
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Abicy — ^The  Bbioade  Depot  System — ^Besolutions — 
Mavtd  to  resolve — 


c< 


1.  That  the  militaiy  system  of  brigade  depdts  or  sab-districts  introduced  in  the 
year  1872  has  proved  a  source  of  expense  to  this  country  incommensurate  with  its 
general  results,  and  that  steps  should  therefore  be  taken  for  their  gradual  absoiption 
or  diminution  in  number. 
**2.  That  the  present  state  of  our  military  organisation  is  a  source  of  immediate 
anxiety  quite  irrespective  of  the  extreme  youtii  of  the  regular  forces  of  the  Army 
occasioned  by  enlistment  for  short  service ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  various  reports 
on  the  subject  of  the  several  Committees  already  appointed  by  successive  Secretaries 
of  State  for  War,  this  House  hears  with  concern  the  intimation  that  Her  Majesty's 
Grorermnent  are  unprepared  with  any  remedial  measures  without  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  a  further  additional  Committee/' — {The  Earl  of  Galloway,) 

After  sliort  debate,  Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  Bill— 

Read  2^  (according  to  order]  ;  Committee  negatived ;  Then  Standing  Orders  Nos. 
XXXYII.  and  XXXYIII.  considered  (according  to  order),  and  dispensed  with;  Bill 
read  3%  and  passed. 


COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAY  26. 
PUTITION. 

Afohakistait   (Expenses   of  Militaby  Operations) — Incidence  of  Ex- 

PENDiTUBE — Petition  presented  {Mr.  Gladstone)  . .  . ,   1226 

QUESTIONS. 

SoiTTH  Afbioa — ^Thb  Oiyil  and  Miutaby  Commands — Statement,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Question,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  . .  1227 

AoBicuLTUEAL    STATISTICS  —  The    Corn    EETtTBNs  —  Quostion,   Mr.  Clare 

Bead ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  . .  . .  . .   1227 

BiBBONiSM  (Ibeiand) — Questious,  Mr.  Yerner,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr. 

Callan;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .   1228 

Post  Office  (Telegraph  Department)— Female  Clerks  —  Question,  Mr. 

Chamberlain;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .   1230 

Irish    Church    Mission  —  Distribution    of    Tracts  —  Questions,     Mr. 
O'Donnell ;   Answers,   Mr.  J.  Lowther,    The    Attorney  General  for  ^ 
Ireland  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1230 

Parliamentary  Elections — ^Haddington  Burghs  —  Question,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  ..  ..  ..1232 

Africa   (West  Coast) — Treaties   with  Native   Chiefs — Question,  Mr. 

Aflhoury;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .   1233 

Afghanistan  —  The  War — General  Roberts'  Supplementary  Despatch 

— Question,  General  Shute ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  . .  . .  1233 

Education  (Scotland)  Act — Barvas  (Island  of  Lewis)  School  Board — 

Question,  Mr.  Fraser-Mackintosh ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  . .   1234 

Fur — ^Execution  of  Native  Prisoners — Alleged  Barbarities — Question, 

Mr.  A.  Moore;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach         . .  . .   1234 

South  Africa — ^The  Zulu  War — Overtures  of  Peace — Question,  Mr. 

Sullivan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  1235 

Poor   Law  (Ireland) — Blessinoton  Dispensary  (Naas  Union)  Medical 

Officer — Question,  Mr.  Pamell;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  1236 

South  Africa— {Expenses  of  Military  Operations) — Estimate  of  Expen- 
diture— Question,  Sir  George  Camphell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ,.  .,  ,,  ..  1237 
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TuEKBY — ^Thb  Anglo-Turkish  CoinrENTioN — Oonsulab  Appointments  in 
Asia  Minor— Question ,  Mr.  J.  Holms;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1237 

France — Prolongation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce — Question,  Mr.  W. 

Cartwriglit ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..  ..   1238 

Turkey — Anti-Slave    Trade    Treaty — Question,    Mr.    W.  E.  Forster  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .   1288 

Criminal  Code  (Indictable   Offences)  Bill — Repeal   of    Statutes — 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  . .   1238 

Parliamentary  Reporting  —  Recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee— Question,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1239 

Parliament  —  Arrangement  of  Public  Business — Question,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer       ..  ..   1240 

South  Africa  —  Egypt — Further  Papers — Questions,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington,  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer . ,  . .  . .  . .  . .   1240 

South  Africa — The  Civil  and   Military  Commands — Explanation,  Sir 

Robert  Peel    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1241 

Moved,   **  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr,  Sullivan :) — After 
debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

South    Africa — The    Transvaal — Notice  of  Amendment  to  Motion,  Mr. 

O'Donnell ;  Observation,  Mr.  Speaker      . .  . .  . .   1 265 

Afghanistan — The  War — Signature  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace — Observa- 
tions, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . .  . .  . .  1266 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 

SUPPLY — eonaidered  in  Committee — Civil  Service  Estimates  [ProyrM*.] 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  m. — Law  and  Justice. 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £339,680,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  other  Officers 
appointed  under  the  6th  and  7th  iSections  of  the  Prison  Act,  1877,  and  the  Expenses 
of  the  several  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  that  Act  applies  *'  1266 

After  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again," — {Mr.  Farnell :) — After  further  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Orig^al  Question  again  proposed      ..  ..  ..  ..1287 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Item  for  Pay 
and  Allowances  of  Officers,  including  Uniform,  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £7o,000,** 
— {Mr.  FameU :) — After  further  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  Committee 
divided  .'—Ayes  24,  Noes  120  ;  Majority  96.— (Div.  List,  No.  HI.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed      . .  . .  . .  . .     1296 

After  debate,  Moved,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again," — (Mr.  0*  Connor  Power  :) — After  further  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding 
£1,101,400,  be  granted  to  Ucr  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or  towards  defraying  the 
Charge  for  the  following  Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  viz. : — [Then  the  several  Services  are  set 
forth]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1322 

Moved,  "That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair," — (Mr.  G' Connor  Fower :) — 
After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morroWy  at  Two  of  the  clock ;  Comniittee  tq 
sit  again  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
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^East  Ibdia  [Loak] — 

B^lTition[May28lr^ar^  ..  ..  ^^  I325 

AftOT  short  debate,  Kesolutioii  o^riwi?  to :— Bill  or<fortf(?  (ifr.  .aw" jfew,  Mr. 
JEdward  Stanhope,  Mr.  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer) ;  presented,  and  read 
the  first  time  [Bill  197.] 

Xhxblic  Health  Act  (1876)  Amendment  Bill  [Bin  33]— 

Bill «m«ifor#rf in Oommittee.    IFrogreee,  7th  ApriT]  ..  ..1326 

(In  the  Committee.) 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
TxpoR  ThMTBday  \2th  June. 

XIast  Ikdia  Loajt  [Consolidated  Fttih)] — 

Qmnderedin  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

StaoiMd,  That  it  is  expedient  to  anthorise  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
to  issue,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  LneUmd,  the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  sterling,  during  Sie  year  ending  on  the 
3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  hy  way  of  Loan,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  u  Council  of  India. 

BeBolntion  to  be  reported  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


CoiiTeyandng  and  Land  Transfer  (Scotland)  Act  (1874)  Amendment  Bill— 

Ordered  (Mr.  Teaman,  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Cameron);  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
Pffini98]  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1328 

Lord  Clerk  Begister  (Scotland)  BSl—OrderediThe  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) ; 

jffwwitof,  and  read  the  first  tune  [BiU196]  ..  ,.  ,.     1328 

Qraad  Juries  (Ireland)  WL— Ordered  {Mr.  James  Zowther,  Mr.  Attomeff  General  for 

/r0iStmQ;j»r«Mf9<M;,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  199]  ..  ..     1328 
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Ordered,  That  the  tune  for  the  Second  Reading  of  any  Priyate  Bill  brought  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  limited  by  the  Order  of  the  4th  day  of  March  last  to  the  10th 
day  of  June  next,  be  extended  to  the  17th  day  of  June  next. 

Fbivate  Am)  Provisional  Ordeb  Confibmation  Bills — 

Ordersd^  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  92.  and  93.  be  suspended ;  and  that  the  time  for 
depositing  jsetitions  praying  to  be  heard  against  Private  and  Provisional  Order  Con- 
firmation Bills,  which  would  otherwise  expu^  during  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
at  Whitsuntide,  be  extended  to  the  first  day  on  which  the  House  shall  sit  after  the 


SoiTTH  Apbioa — Natal  aito  the  Transvaal — ^ApponrrMEirr  op  Sir  Garnet 
WoLSELEY  AS  HiGH  COMMISSIONER  —  Quostlons,  Observations,  The 
Earl  of  Carnarvon;  Eeply,  Earl  Cadogan;  Question,  The  Earl  of 
Kimberlej;  Answer^  Earl  Cadogan  . .  . .  , .  1329 

Weei  JDwugai  Baiiway  BiU  [h.l.] — 

Moved,  " That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Committee"         ..  1331 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — House  in  Committee  accordingly. 
Amendments  made ;  the  Beport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Thweday  next. 


ProBecution  of  Offences  Bill  (No.  74)— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"^(The  Lord  Chancellor)  . .   1335 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next, 

YOIi.  OOXLYI.  [third  series.]         [  0  ] 
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Disqualiflcatlon  by  Medical  Belief  Bill  (No.  6)— 

House  in  Committee  ..  ..  I  ..   1338 

Ajnendments  made ;    the  Beport  thereof  to  be  reoeived  on  Thunday 
next. 

The  Administbatob  of  the  Steaits  Settlements — ^The  Sultan  op  Johob 

— Motion  fob  Papebs — 

Moved,  '*  That  an  hmnhle  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for,  Copy  of  the 
Treaty  of  1855  between  the  Sultan  of  Johor  and  his  Tomongg^ng,  and  for  the 
correspondence  respecting  Muar  since  the  death  of  the  late  Sultaji  of  Johor/'  — (The 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  ..  .,  ..  ,,    1341 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Admtbalty — ^The  Naval  Depabtment — Question,  Observations,  The 

Earl  of  Camperdown ;  Beply,  The  Duke  of  Biohmond  and  Gordon      . .  1350 
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QUESTIONS. 

Salmon   Disease    (England    and    Scotland) — Question,  Captain  Milne- 
Home  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross        . .  . .  . .  1352 

South  Afbioa — The  Zulu  Wab — Betubns  of  Killed,  &o. — Question, 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .   1352 

Thames   Biveb   Tbaffio   Committee-— The   Eepobt — Questions,  Captain 

Pim,  Lord  Francis  Hervey ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  . .  1353 

The    "Pbinoess   Alice"    Calamity  —  Pboceedinos  at   the   Inquest — 

Question,  Captain  Fim ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross    . .  . .   1353 

Cypbus — Administbation    of    the    Gt)VEBNMENT — Quostious,    Sir   Julian 

Goldsmid ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .   1354 

Cbdcinal  Law — Case  of  Edmund  Galley — Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1355 

PooB   Law — Dudley,    &c. — The   Tbuck    System — Question,  Mr.  H.  B. 

Sheridan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth      . .  . .  . .   1356 

BiBBONiSM   (Ibeland) — ^Tybone — Quostion,  Mr.  Callan;   Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Liowther         • .  . .  . .  • .  . .   1356 

National   School   Teachebs    (Ibeland)  —  Legislation  —  Question,    Sir 

Joseph  M'Kenna;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  1356 

South  Afbica — The  Zulu  Wab — Instbuctions  to  Sm  Gabnet  Wolseley 

— Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     1357 

PooB  Law  (Ibeland) — Monaohan  Boabd  of  Guabdians — Questions,  Mr. 

Callan,  Mr.  Newdegate ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther        . .  . .  1358 

The  Admibalty — The  Dibectob  of  Naval  Constbuction — Question,  Mr. 

D.  Jenkins;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .   1359 

Cypbus — Administbation  of  Justice — The   Obdinanoes — Question,   Sir 

Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  1360 

Gbeece— Cypbus — ^Fubtheb  Papebs — Questions,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Mr. 

Monk ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .   1360 

Egypt — The  Fbench  and  English  Govebnments— Question,  Mr.  Otway; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  1361 

Welungton  College — The  Commission — Question,  Mr.  J.  B.  Torke ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Ooss    . .  . .  . .  . .   1362 

TuBKEY — Consul  Blunt's  Bepobt — Question,  Lord  Elcho;   Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1362 

PaBLIAMENT — BULES    AND    PbACTIOE    OF  THE  HoUSE — ThE  (TbOSS  BENCHES 

AND   THE   Galleby — Observations,  Mr.  C.  Beokett-Denison :  Beply, 
Mr.  Speaker,.  .,  ..  ..         '  ,.  1368 
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SoTTTH   Apbica.  —  Thk   Zvuj   Wab  —  Thb   Transvaal  —  Question,    Mr. 

O'Donnell ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  1363 

Pasuahbht  —  Public   Business  —  Doos   Regulation   Ireland    Bxll  — 

Qaestion,  Major  Nolan ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  1364 

South  Africa — Sir  Bartle  Frere — Qaestion,  Mr.  Courtney ;  Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .   1364 

MOTIONS. 

The  WHrrsmrriDB  Becess — 

Mawd,  "  That  this  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  until  Monday  9th 
Jvaie,""'{Ifr.  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer)  ..1364 

South  Africa — ^The  Zulu  War — Ohservations,  Mr.  Sullivan : — Debate 
thereon  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .  1364 

Aobioultural  Depression  in  Ireland — Observations,  Mr.  O'Donnell  . .  1389 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  **  9th,"  in  order  to  insert  "  2nd," — 

{Ifr.  0'i>9fiMl/,)— instead  thereof. 
Qaestion  proposed,  ''That  '9th'  stand  part  of  the  Question:" — ^After 

abort  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Original  Qaestion  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Reeohed,  That  this  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  until  Monday  9th 

Jane. 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 

East  India  Loan  [Consolidated  Fund] — 

Beeolntion  [May  26]  reported  . .  . .  . .  1399 

After  short  debate,  Eeeolution  agreed  to : — Bill  ordered  (^Mr.  Baikes,  Ifr. 
Edward  Stanhope^  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

Metropolis  (Little  Coram  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Wells  Street, 
Poplar,  and  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster)  Improve- 
ment Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  Bill  [Lords']— 

Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee,  and  reported,  with  an  Amendment  • .   1400 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  upon  Tueeday  10th 
Jnne,  at  Two  of  the  dock :" — After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

^pothec  AboUtion  (Scotland)  BiU  [BiU  119]— 

Moved,  ''That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  taken  into  Consideration," — 
(iff.  Vane  Agnew)  .  •  .  •  . .  . .  1401 

After  short  debate.  Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 
Ernest  Noel:) — After  further  short  debate,  it  being  10  minutes  be- 
fore Seven  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  adjourned  till  this  dag. 


LOEDS,  THTJESDAT,  MAT  29. 

CoRTAOiotTs  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,   1878 — ^Amebican  Pigs — Question, 

The  Earl  of  Belmore ;  Answer,  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  . .  1406 

Omnibus  Begrulation  Bill  (No.  41)— 

Oommittee  put  off  to  Tuesday  the  llth  of  June  next  . .  . .  1406 
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Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Bill  (No.  64)— 

House  in  Comtnittee  (according  to  Order)     . .  . .  . .   1407 

After  short  debate,  House  to  be  again  in  Oommittee  on  Tuesdatf  the  17 th 
of  June  next. 

TuEKEY— Crete — Eepoeted  Disturbances — Question,  Observations,  Lord 

Colchester ;  Eeply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  . .  . .   1408 

Criminal  Law — 31  Vict.  c.  24 — Execution  of  Catherine  Churchill  at 
Taunton — ^Admission  of  the  Press — Question,  Observations,  Lord 
Houghton ;  Eeplj,  Earl  Beauchamp : — Short  debate  thereon  . .   1412 

Metropolitan  Public  Carriage  Act  Amendment  Bill  Iu.l.]  ^  Frttmted  (Th& 

Lord  Steward)  \  teAd  I*  (1^0.105)      ..  ..  ..  ..    1415 


LOEDS,  FEIDAT,  MAT  30. 

Army  —  Army  Organization — The  Committee — Question,  Observations, 

Lord  Truro ;  Eeply,  The  Lord  Chancellor  . .  . .  1416 


Hares  (Ireland)  BiU  (No.  89)— 

Moved,  **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3%"— (!%«  Fieeount  Massereene)       . .   1417 
Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  committed  to   a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  I6th  of  June  next. 

Army— The  Condition  of  the  Army  and  the  Short-Service  System— 
Address  for  Papers  {Lord  Strathnairn)  . ,  . .  . .  1418 

After  short  debate,  Motion  amended^  and  agreed  to, 

Retolvedf  That  an  humble  Address  ho  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for, 

1.  The  number  and  their  rank  of  officers  of  battalions  on  foreign  service  or  on  first 
appointment  on  the  Linked  Battalion  system  who  since  the  Ist  of  April  1876  have 
served  at  Brigade  Depdts,  and  how  long ;  also  the  number  of  rank  and  file  and  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  being  the  respective  strength  of  the  companies  forming 
the  Brigade  Depots,  including  non-effectives,  and  their  employment;  and  also  the 
average  monthly  strength  of  a  Brigade  Depdt : 

2.  The  number  since  the  1st  of  Apnl  1876  of  Brigade  DepOt  parados  and  drills,  stating 
what  drills,  or  movements  under  the  colonel  commandant  of  the  four  Depot  C!om- 
panies,  including  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  Militia,  &c. : 

3.  The  annual  expense  of  the  colonels  commandant,  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  of  the  Brigade  Depots  actually  and  practically  formed  together, 
with  the  expense  of  concentration  of  troops,  if  any,  travelling,  officers  mess,  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses  attendant  on  the  Brigade  Depdt  system : 

4.  The  armed  force,  whether  line,  brigade  depdt,  first  class  army  reserve,  miHtia, 
yeomanry,  volunteers,  or  pensioners  whom  the  colonel  commandant  is  authorised  to 
inspect  or  call  out  for  drill  purposes  in  his  sub-district,  or  for  aid,  if  necessary,  to  the 
civil  power: 

5.  The  armed  force  and  of  what  description  in  a  sub-district  under  the  orders  of  its 
colonel  commandant : 

6.  Whether  the  first  class  army  reserve  men  are  concentrated  in  a  sub-district  at  the 
Brigade  Depdt  stations  for  their  seven  days  annual  instruction,  and,  if  not,  where 
and  by  whom  drilled,  and  in  what  drill : 

7.  Number  of  recruits  since  1871  tried  for  fraudulent  enlistment,  that  is  for  having 
sworn,  although  under  age,  in  their  attestation  papers  that  they  were  of  the  proper 
age;  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  award  of  "bringing  money '* 
for  fraudulent  enlistments : 

8.  Any  battalion,  which  on  account  of  the  Linked  Battalion  system  and  of  the  necessity 
of  its  being  at  home  in  order  to  relieve  its  linked  or  other  battalion  at  the  termination 
of  its  foreign  service,  or  on  account  of  any  other  cause,  has  been  ordered  home  in 
breach  of  tiie  rules  of  the  Eegulation  Foreign  Service  Koster  before  the  completion 
of  its  foreign  service : 

9.  Return  in  continuation  of  a  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  the 
28th  of  February  1876 : 

10.  Return  of  Double  or  Linked  Battalions  at  homo  being  stationed  in  the  district  or 
tub-district  of  their  Brigade  Depdt  or  Centre : 
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AaxY^-TiOM  CoHsmoH  op  thi  Army  and  tkb  Skort-Sbrtiob  STtnic— contiiiaed. 

11.  Any  xeports  of  the  opinions  of  general  officers  commanding  districts  at  home  or  in 
command  of  troops  abroad  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  under  age  of  tiie  men  under 
their  command: 

12.  A  Return  of  the  First  Glass  Army  Reserve  men  who  have  volunteered  lately,  specify- 
ing whether  they  were  in  civil  employment  or  without  it, — {The  Lord  StratkMim,) 

Chitboh  op  England — GFlebe  Lands — ^Motion  poe  a  Betubn — 

M99$d  for,  "  A  Return  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  from  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  of  all  sales  of  lands  belong^g  to  or  held  in  trust  for  parochial 
benefices  or  districts  which  have  boen  eflfected  or  assented  to  by  them  respectively 
during  the  last  ten  years,  specif >ang  in  each  case  the  amount  of  land  sold,  the  renttJ 
of  the  same,  and  the  price  obtained  for  it ;  also  the  like  particulars  of  all  cases  in 
which  sales  have  been  refused  within  the  same  period,'* — {The  Bishop  of  JPeterborough)  1427 

Motion  agr$6d  to : — ^Betum  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Bepeal  Bill  (No.  77)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (TR^  Lord  O'Hagan)  . .  1428 

Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  eommUted  to  a  Oommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  X^th  of  June  next. 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  JUNE  9. 
QUESTIONS. 


Libia  —  BEnraN   of  Eoclesiastioal  Salaries  —  Question,  Mr.  Baxter ; 

Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope    . .  . .  . .  . .  1430 

Teeatt  of  Beeldt — The  2dED  Abticle — Tsr  Eueopeak  Peovinces  of 

TuEKET — Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  1430 
PooE  Law  (Ieeland)  —  The  Monaohan  Boabd  of  Guaedians — Question, 

Mr.  Callan ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther       . .  . .  . .  1431 

South  Africa — ^The  Zulxt  Wae — Oveetuees  of  Peace — DsTEirrioN  of 

Messexoees — Question,   Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson;   Answer,   Sir  Michael 

Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1432 

Parliamkntaey  Papers — Geeece  and  Cyprus — Questions,  Sir  Charles  W. 

Dilke,  Sir  Julian  GK>ldsinid;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke        . .  . .  1433 

Parliament  —  Business  of  the    House  —  Questions,   The  Marquess  of 

Hartington,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  . .  . .  . .  . .  1433 

ORDERS    OF    THE  DAY. 

SUPPLY — eoneidered  in  Committee— Civil  Service  Estimates  \Progreee,'] 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  m. — Law  and  Justice. 

(t.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £129,361, 
be  ^franted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  ChJeu^e 
which  will  come  in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1880,  for  the  Expense  oi  the  Maintenance  of  Jurenile  Offenders  in  Reforma- 
tory, Industrial,  and  Day  Indnstrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Inspectors  of  Beformatories  . .  1434 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  the  Item  of  £112,000,  for  Industrial 
Schools,  England,  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £6,891," — {Mr,  James  Steteart  :)'^ 
After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

After  forther  debate,  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(a.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £20,125,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1880,  for  the  Maintenance  of  Criminal  Lunatics  in  the  Broadmoor  Criminal 
Lunatic  Asylum,  England "  . .  . .  .  •  . .     1449 
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Supply — Civil  Sbryicb  Esttmatbs — ConmdUee—eontinued, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £18,125,  be 
granted,  &c.," — {Mr.  RyUtnda  ;)— After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £49,613,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Criminal  Proeeedings, 
Scotland. — ^After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to         . .  . .  . .     1460 

(4.)  £46,931,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland. — After 
short  debate,  Vote]  agreed  to  .,  . .  . .  . .     1464 

(5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £27,268,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Uharge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March 
1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  we  Offices  in  Her  Majesty^s  General  Register 
House,  Edinburgh "  . .  . .  . .     1471 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, ''  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£26,268,  be  granted,  &c.," — {Mr.  Fraeer-Mackintoeh :) — After  further  short  debate, 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £63,433,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1880,  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  and  of  the 
Prisons  imder  their  control,  including  the  Maintenance  of  Criminal  Lunatics  and 
the  Preparation  of  Judicial  Statistics  "  . .  . .  . .     1484 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  item  of  £140, 
for  Salary  of  Scripture  Reader  in  Perth  Prison,  to  omitted  from  the  Moposed  Vote," 
— {Mr.  Biggar:) — ^After  further  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  Committee 
divided;  Ayes  4,  Noes  162;  Majority  148.— (Div.  List,  No.  112.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed    . .  . .  . .     1609 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Item  of  £200 
for  the  Salaries  of  Female  Scripture  Readers  in  reith  Prison  be  reduced  by  £100," 
— -(Jfr.  Biggar :) — ^After  further  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  ana  Question  proposed,  **That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £66,621,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
wUl  come  in  course  of  payment  during  tiie  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1880,  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  and  other  Law  Charges  in  Lreland,  including  certain 
Allowances  under  the  Act  16  and  16  Vic.  c.  83  "    . .  . .  . .     1610 

Movedy  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,'* — {Mr. 
Famell :) — After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  unthdrawn. 

(7.)  £28,888,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  &c.  Ireland. 

!8.^  £8,387,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Probate,  &c.  Registries,  Ireland. 
9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,674,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  pa3rment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  the  incidental  Expenses  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in 
Ireland"  ..  ..  ..  ..     1613 

After  short  debate,  Moved^  *<  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Bylande  :) — After  further  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withm 
drawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
^10.)  £1,196,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Admiralty  Court  Registry',  Ireland. 

Class  VI. — ^SxrPEBAKinJATiON  and  Betired  Allowances,  and 
Ghatxjities  fob  Chabitable  and  other  Pubfoses. 

(it.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £289,772,  be 
granted  to  Her  Migestv,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1880,  for  Superannuation  and  Retired  Allowances  to  Persons  formerly  employed 
in  the  Public  Service,  and  for  Compassionate  or  other  Special  Allowances  and  Gra- 
tuities awarded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  "  . .     161 7 

Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr. 
WhiiweU :) — ^After  short  debate.  Question  put : — ^The  Committee  divided  ;  Ayes  30, 
Noes  120  ;  Majority  90.— (Div.  List,  No.  113.) 

After  further  short  debate,  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrotc^  at  Two  of  the  dock ;  Committee  to 
sit  again  upon  Wednesday. 
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Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill  [Bill  150]— 

Bill  eonndired  in  Committee    IProgrest  20th  May"]  ..  ..1518 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  edt  again 
upon  Thursday  next. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment  Bill  [Lord%]^ 

Bill  eotuidered  in  Committee    [Bill  134J  . .  . .  • .  1541 

Committee  report  P)!Ogre8s ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thursday. 

MOTIONS. 

Spirits  BiU— 

Acts  read;  «0ft«ii(2^^  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Matfdy  "  That  the  Ghainnan  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  Law  relating  to  the  distilling,  rectifying,  or  compounding, 
and  dealing  in  or  retailing  spirits," — {Th&  Attorn^  General)  . .  •  •   1541 

Motion  agreed  to: — Eesolution  reported: — ^Bill  ordered  {Mr,  Attorney 
General,  Sir  Menry  Selwin-Ibheteon) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bin  203.] 

Iduen  and  Hempen  Mannfactnres  (Ireland)  Bill— Acts  read ;  eomidered  in  Com- 
mittee ;  Resolution  agreed  to,  and  reported : — ^Bill  ordered  (Mr,  James  Lowther,  Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  202]    .  . .    1542 

FOOB,  Semotaii — 

Select  Committee  nominated : — List  of  the  Committee        . .  . .  1542 

Xedical  Aet  (1858)  Amendment  (No.  3)  Bill- 
Select  Committee  nominated:— last  of  the  Committee  . .  .  •  «,   1542 


COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  10. 
PBIVATE    BUSINESS, 

FeUuUwo  Raihoay  and  Pier  Bill  [^Lorda]  {by  Order) — 

Mifted,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  "         . .  . .  1543 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to   add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  three  months," — 

{Colonel  Jervie.) 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question : " 

— ^Affcer  short  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

QUESTIONS. 

Railways — ^Thb  Boabd  of  Inlaih)  Bevenue — Season  Tiokbts — Question, 

Mr.  W.  n.  James ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ikchequer  . .  1548 

Italy— The  Italian  Police— Question,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . ,  1548 

The  Custom  House — Sanitaby  Imfbovements — Question,  Mr.  Fawcett; 

Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson         . .  . .  . .   1549 

Cttbus — ^ADKiNisTaATioN  OF  THE  IsLAND — Questiou,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  , .  , ,  , .  )55Q 
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Army  Discipline  Ain>  Bboxtlation  Bill — Questions^  Major  O'Beime,  Sir 

Henry  Havelock ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  1550 

Abmy  Oboakization  —  The  Depabtmental   (Jommittee  —  Question,    Mr. 

Gonrley ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  ..  ..  ..1551 

Pabuament  —  Arrangement  of  Public  Business  —  Question,  Sir  David 

Wedderbum ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1551 

South  Afbica — The  Zulu  Wab — Questions,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Sir  Julian 

GK>ldsmid ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley        ..  ..  ..   1552 

Abmy  Obganization  —  The  Depabtmental  Committee  —  Observations, 

Mr.  Gourley  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .   1553 

Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr,  Gourley :) — After  short 
debate,  Question  put,  and  negatived. 

South  Afbica — The  Zulu  Wab — ^Instbuctions  to  Sib  Gabnet  Wolseley 

— Question,  Mr.  Pamell;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1562 

ORDER    OF    THE    DAY. 


Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [_FroffreM  Bth  Mayl^  . .  . .  1563 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven  of  the 
clock,  Committee  report  P)!Ogress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thwrsday, 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  dock. 
The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  dock. 

MOTIONS. 
LoinH)]?  School  Boabd  Expejndituke — ^Besolittion — 

Moved,  '*  That  the  rapidly  increasing  expenditure  of  the  London  School  Board  requires 
the  early  attention  of  the  Gk>Temment,  with  the  view  of  imposing  on  it  some  more 
effectual  dieoks  than  appear  at  present  to  exist,"— (ifr.  Reginald  Yorke)  . .    1 624 

After  lonff  debate,  Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr, 
MundeUa:) — ^After  further  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — Debate 
adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Hetropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Water  Expenses)  Wl—Ordered  (Sir  James  MOarei 

Eogg,  Sir  Charlet  W,  Bilke,  Mr,  RodweU) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  204]   1 649 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  II. 
ORDER    OF   THE  DAY. 


Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs)  BiU  [BiU  il]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Chamberlain)      1650 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  *'now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  three  months," — {Mr, 

Auheton,) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :" 

— After  long  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  165, 

Noes  190;  Majority  25.— (Div.  List,  No.  117.) 
Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second 

^&dmg/mt  off  for  three  months. 
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MOTION. 


CosrzAaiom  Dzsbabbs  Acts — 

Selact  Committee  appointtd,  "  to  inqmre  into  the  Ckmtagioiui  Diaeaaes  Acts,  1866 — 1869» 
their  mdminiBtration,  operation,  and  e£fect: — list,  of  the  Committee. 

€htUred,  That  all  Beporta  and  Retoxna  thereto  relating  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 

€Mkndf  That  it  be  an  Inatmction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  haye  ^wer  to  receive 
Eyidenoe  which  may  be  tendered  concerning  similar  systema  in  Bntiah  Coloniea  or 
in  other  Coontriee,  and  to  report  whether  the  aaid  Contagious  Acta  should  be  main- 
tained, eztflnded,  amended,  or  repealed, — (Cohfisl  Stanhf^  ..  ..   1695 


COMMONS,  THUESDAT,  JUNE  12. 
QUESTIONS. 


•:o:' 


South  Atbica— The  Zulu  Wa& — ^Estdcate  of  Exfenditurk — ^QueatioiiB, 
Mr.  Cliilders,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1695 

Abict  Medical  Sebyice  —  Iityalided  Medioal  Offioebb  —  Question,  Mr. 

Qourlej;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  . .  1697 

The   Aeeual   FiKANCLkL   Stateheztt  —  Question,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Hubbard; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .   1697 

NoBTHXBV  Bosmu) — Cession  of  Land,  &c.  —  Questions,  Sir  Charles  W. 

Dilke,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  • .  . .   1698 

Apbiga — ^West  Coast — Siebba  Leone  Customs  Ditties — Question,  Mr.  A. 

M'Arthur;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  ..  1699 

GsTidON — ^FooD    ScABOiTY — Quostion,  Mr.  Potter;    Answer,    Sir  Michael 

Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1700 

Ihdia — ^The  Kibweb  Pbizb  Money — Question,   General  Shute  ;   Answer, 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope  ..  ..  ..  1701 

Abxy  Discipline  and  Beoulation  Bill — Legislation  as  to   Booty   of 

Wab — Question,  General  Shute;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  1701 

Post  Office — ^Eastebn  Mail  Contbaot — Questions,  Sir  George  Campbell; 

Answers,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  . .  1702 

Chubch    of    Scotland  —  Betubn    of    Communicants  —  Question,  Mr. 

Macdonald;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  . .  . .   1702 

GusTOHS  Ke-obganization — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 

Selwin-Ibbetson  ..  ..  ..  1703 

HiQH  Coxtbt  of  Justice  (Ibeland) — Business  in  the  Chanceby  Division 

— Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland    1703 

Slave  Tbade  in  South  Afbica — Tbbaty  with  Pobtugal — Question,  Mr. 

Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..  ..  1703 

TuBKEY — ^The  Tubkish  Guabanteed  Loan,  1855 — Questions,  Mr.  Dodson, 

Mr.  Monk ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1704 

Cypbus — ^Thb  New  Coinage — Question,  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey;  Answer, 

The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  1705 

Ctpbub — Bevknue  and  Exfenditube  Accounts  —  Question,  Mr.  Dodson ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..   1705 

Law  of  Copybight — Legislation — Question,  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy;  Answer, 

Lord  John  Maimers  . .  • .  • .  . .  1706 

Navy  —  Pensions  of  Sebgeants   of  Royal  Mabines  —  Question,  Mr. 

£natchbull-Hugessen ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  1706 

Abmy — CoMPULsoBY  Betibement — The  Boyal  Wabbant  of  May,  1878 — 

Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley        . .  • .  1707 

Post  Office  —  Soldiebs  Lettebs  fbom  South  Afbica — Questions,  Mr. 

Oliver  Walker,  General  Shute ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  , .  1707 

TOL.  OOXLVI,      [thxbp  9«»i?».1      [  /  ] 
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South  Africa — The  Zxtlu  Was — Alleged  Obuelty  of  the  British 

Troops — Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     1708 

Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn,"— (ifr.  O'l^cmiMff:)— After 
short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Criminal  Law — Circulation  of  Disgusting   Literature — Question,  Mr. 

O'Donnell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1718 

Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill — Eerort  of  the  Commis- 
sioners— Question,  Sir  Henry  James;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General     1719 

Debtors  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill — Question,  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass;  Answer, 

The  Attorney  General  . .  . .  . .  . .   1719 

Unreformed  Municipal   Corporations  —  Eeport  of  the  Commission — 

Question,  Mr.  Whit  well ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .   1720 

Post  Office  —  Mail  Contract  with  the  Peninsxtlar  and  Oriental 
Steam  Company  —  Question,  Mr.  J.  Holms ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  ..  ..  ..  ..   1720 

France — Demonetisation  of  Silver — Question,  Mr.  Errington;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1720 

South  Africa — ^The  Zulu  War — ^Instructions  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet 

— Question,  Mr.  Famell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      1721 

Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,  1868 — Private  Burying  Grounds — Question, 

Mr.  Waddy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1721 

Parliament — Arranqement  of  Business — Morning  Sittings — Questions, 
Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Eylands ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .   1722 

East   India  Bevenue  Accounts — Petitions  presented,  Mr.  John  Bright, 

Mr.  Gladstone  ..  ..  ..   1723 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 

India — East  India  Revenue  Accounts  —  The  Financial  Statement — 
Adjourned  Debate.    [Third  Night] — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [22nd  May] : — 
Question  again  proposed : — Debate  returned  . .  . .  1724 

Afker  long  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Accounts  considered  in  Committee  . .  . .  . .   1795 

(In  the  Committee.) 

After  further  short  debate,  Jtewlved,  That  it  appears  by  the  Accounts  laid  before  this 
House  that  the  Ordinary  Revenue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1878  was  £51,795,866;  the  Revenue  from  Productive  Public  Works,  including  the 
Net  Traffic  Receipts  from  Guaranteed  Companies,  was  £7,173,435,  making  the  total 
Revenue  of  India  for  that  year  £58,969,301 ;  that  the  Ordinary  Ezpenditiue  in  India 
and  in  England,  including  Charges  for  the  Ck>llection  of  the  Revenue,  for  Ordinary 
Public  Works,  and  for  Interest  on  Debt  exclusive  of  that  for  Productive  Public  Works, 
was  £55,147,832 ;  the  Expenditure  on  Productive  Public  Works  (Working  EzpeniM 
and  Interest),  induding  the  payments  to  Guaranteed  Companies  for  Interest  and  Sur- 
plus Profits,  was  £7,364,556.  making  a  total  Charge  for  that  year  of  £62,512,388; 
that  there  was  an  excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  in  that  year  amounting  to 
£3,543,087 ;  and  that  the  Capital  Expenditure  on  Productive  PubUc  Works  in  the 
same  year  was  £4,791,052. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 
East  India  Loan  (£6,000,000)  Bill  [Bill  197]- 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Edward 
Stanhope)  ..  ..  ..  ..   1803 

Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Sir  Oeorge  Campbell:) 
After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^BiU  req4  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mt'fUdfor  Monday  n^xt. 
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(Jommon  Ijbcw  Procedure  and  Judicature  Acts  Amendment 
BiU[BiUl81]— 

Bill  €€iimdir$d  in  Committee     . .  .  •  •  •  18^^ 

[House  counted  out.] 

LOEDS,  FEIDAY,  JUNE  13. 

Their  Lordships  met ; — and  having  g^ne  through  the  Business  on  the 
Paper,  without  debate,  [House  adjourned.] 

COMMONS,  FEIDAY,  JUNE  13. 
QUESTIONS. 

Navy— The  Late  Me.  W.  Froxtdb— Question,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed ;  Answer, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .   1806 

GsBERAL  National  Fund  for  Eelisf  of  Families  of  Soldiers,  Sailors, 

&C. — Question,  General  Shute  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  1806 

Abict  Eeoxilation  Act — Cashiered  Purchase  Officers — Question,  General 

Shute ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  ..  ..  •.   1807 

TiSHSKY  L^ws — ^Violation  by  Steam   Trawlers  —  Question,  Sir  David 

Wedderbom;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  1807 

Motes  Eeoulation  Act,  1872  —  Inspection  of   Coal  Mines — Question, 

Mr.  Burt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross    . .  . .   1808 

Island  of   Cyprus  —  Punishment   of   Priests  —  Question,  Mr.  Justin 

McCarthy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..   1809 

Fbisons   (Ireland) — Eelioious    Denominations — Question,   Mr.  Biggar  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      . .  . .   1809 

Illegal  Lotteries — Question,    Mr.    Anderson ;   Answer,   The    Attorney 

General  for  Ireland  ..  ..   1810 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  Wab — Overtures  of  Peace  —  Question,  Sir 

Wilfrid  Xiawson ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach      ..  ..1810 

AuiY— Thb  First  Class  Army  Eeserve — Volunteers — Question,  Colonel 

Arbuthnot ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley        ..  ..  ..1811 

Coal  Minbs — ^The  Dinas  Colliery  Explosion — Question,  Mr.  Maodonald ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1811 

Csdonal  Law — Case  of  Eyan — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  . .  . .  . .  1812 

Pablusosnt — ^Arrangement  of  Public  Business — Questions,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  Mr.  Callan;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer        . .  1813 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SuiTLY — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair : " — 

MstROPOLIS — ^LOCAL  TAXATION — ^MoTION  FOR  A   SeLECT  CoMMITTEE — 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  "  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  Vestries 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  their  administration  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,*' — {Mr. 
Bmillie  Caekrane^ — ^instead  thereof  ..  ..1813 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question  :  " — After  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  proposed,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair : '' — 
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Supply — Order  for  Committee  read — continued. 

Railways — ^Railway  Accidents — The  Adoption  of  CoNTrarrous  Brakes 

— Observationd,  Mr.  Baxter : — Debate  thereon  . .  . .   1832 

Arky — Soldiers    in    Uniform  —  Observations,  Colonel  Mure;    Reply, 

Colonel  Stanley ;  Observations,  Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot  . .  1868 

Navy  —  Case  of  Mr.  John  Clare — Observations,  Mr.  Biggar;   Reply, 

Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton;  Observations,  Mr.  Parnell  . .  . .   1872 

Ireland — Carrick-on-Suir   Bridge — Observations,    Mr.    O'Donnell : — 

Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  .  •  1873 

Motion,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  with' 
drawn: — Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next." 

Oastoms  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  [Bill  150J— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [^Progress  ^th  June"]  . .  . .   1876 

Affcer  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
upon  Monday  next. 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Whittington  Common)  BUi— Ordered  {Sir  Matthew 

Ridley^  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  207]  . .    1 886 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  JUNE  16. 

Church  of  England — The  Chapter  of  York  Cathedral — Case  of  the 
Bey.  James  Fleming  —  Observations,  Question,  Lord  Hampton ; 
Eeplj,  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield;  Observations,  The  Archbishop  of 
York  , .  . .  , .   1887 

Hares  (Ireland)  Bill  (No.  89)— 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  Order)     . .  . .  •  •  1897 

Amendments  made ;  the  Eeport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Thursday  next. 

Oonvention  (Ireland)  Act  Bepeal  Bill  (No.  77)— 

Moved,  ''  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Committee  upon  the 
said  Bill,"— (I%tf  Lord  O'Eagan)  . .  . .  . .  1898 

Motion  agreed  to ;  House  in  Committee : — Bill  reported,  without  Amend- 
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Question,  Observations,  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  Beply,  Earl 
Cadogan ;  Observations,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  . .   1898 

Army — Army  Organization — Departmental  Committee— Question,  Ob- 
servations, Lord  Truro;  Reply,  Viscount  Bury : — Short  debate  thereon  1901 
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Chief  Justice — Questions,  Mr.  Herschell,  Mr.  Wheelhouse ;  Answers, 

The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  •  •  •  •  1915 

iixY — ^The  42nd  Begihsnt—- Questions,  Mr.  H.  Samudson;   Answers, 

Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  . .  . .  1916 

8oirrH  Africa — The  Zulu  War — ^The  Fight  at  Borkb's  Drift — Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Stacpoole;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  • .  1916 
Amxt — Beabds — Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  1916 
Uelajstd — Foboible  Disfebsion  of  a  Meeting  at  Oookstown — Questions, 

Mr.  Callan ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      . .  . .  . .  1916 

luLAJsm — ^Begistbabs  of  Coxtnty  Coubts — Question,  Mr.  Meldon ;  Answer, 

The  Attorney  General  for  Lreland  . .  . .  . .  1918 

South  Apbiga — ^The  Tbansyaal — Question,  Mr.  Courtney;  Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  , .  1919 
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SUPPLY — «wwt<?^tf(?  in  Committee — ^Abmy  Estimates— [/Vfl[^«#.] 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  £50,600,  Divine  Service. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to       ..  . .     1919 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £29,400, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  the  Administration  of  Military 
Law,  which  will  come  in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slat  day 
of  March  1880*'    ..  ..  ..  ..     1922 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  Item  of  £2,000,  for  the  Salary  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  bo  omitted  from  the  proposed  Vote/'  —  (Mqfor 
0*Betme :) — After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

After  further  short  debate,  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £266,200,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  Medical  Establidiments  and 
Services,  which  'will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slat 
day  of  March  1880  '*  . .     1949 

After  debate,  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *<That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£261,200,  be  granted,  &c.," — (J/r.  Meldon  :) — After  further  short  debate,  Motion,  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed      . .  . .  . .  . .     1970 

After  debate,  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '^  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£262,200,  bo  granted,  &c.," — {Mr.  Parnell :) — After  further  short  debate,  Motion, 
by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(4.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £495,200,  be 
nanted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  the  Pay  and  Allowances  of  a 
Force  of  Militia,  not  exceeding  132,526,  including  30,000  Militia  Reserve,  which 
will  ooxne  in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of  March 
1880"  ••     ^••^ 
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LOEDS,  FETDAY,  MAT  30. 

Army  —  Army  Organization — The  Committee — Question,  Observations, 

Lord  Truro ;  Eeply,  The  Lord  Chancellor  . .  . .   1416 

Hares  (Ireland)  BiU  (No.  89)- 

Jioved,  **That  the  BiU  be  now  read  3%"— (1%^  Vueount  Massenene)       . .   1417 
Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2"  accordingly,  and  committed  to   a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  16M  of  June  next. 

Army — ^The  Condition  op  the  Army  and  the  Short-Service  System — 
Address  for  Papers  {Lord  Strathnaim)  . .  . .  . .   1418 

After  short  debate,  Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for, 

1.  The  number  and  their  rank  of  officers  of  battalions  on  foreign  service  or  on  first 
appointment  on  the  Linked  Battalion  system  who  since  the  1st  of  April  1876  havo 
served  at  Brigade  Depdts,  and  how  long ;  also  the  number  of  rank  and  file  and  of 
non'Commissioned  officers,  being  the  respective  strength  of  the  companies  forming 
the  Brigade  DepOts,  including  non-efiectives,  and  their  employment;  and  also  the 
average  monthly  strength  of  a  Brigade  Depot : 

2.  The  number  since  the  1st  of  Apnl  1876  of  Brigade  Depdt  parades  and  drills,  stating 
what  drills,  or  movements  under  the  colonel  commandant  of  the  four  Depdt  Com- 
panies, including  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  Militia,  &c. : 

3.  The  annual  expense  of  the  colonels  commandant,  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  of  the  Brigade  Dopdts  actually  and  practically  formed  together, 
with  the  expense  of  concentration  of  troops,  if  any,  travelling,  officers  mess,  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses  attendant  on  the  Brigade  Depdt  system : 

4.  The  armed  force,  whether  line,  brigade  dep6t,  first  class  army  reserve,  miUtia, 
yeomanry,  volunteers,  or  pensioners  whom  the  colonel  commandant  is  authorised  to 
inspect  or  call  out  for  drill  purposes  in  his  sub-district,  or  for  aid,  if  necessary,  to  the 
civil  power: 

5.  The  armed  force  and  of  what  description  in  a  sub-district  under  the  orders  of  its 
colonel  commandant : 

6.  \yhether  the  first^  class  army  reserve  men  are  concentrated  in  a  sub-district  at  the 
Brigade  Depdt  stations  for  their  seven  days  annual  instruction,  and,  if  not,  where 
and  by  whom  drilled,  and  in  what  drill : 

7.  Number  of  recruits  since  1871  tried  for  fraudulent  enlistment,  that  is  for  having 
sworn,  although  under  age,  in  their  attestation  papers  that  they  were  of  the  proper 
age ;  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  award  of  "  bringing  money  '* 
for  fraudulent  enlistments : 

8.  Any  battalion,  which  on  account  of  the  Linked  Battalion  system  and  of  the  necessity 
of  its  being  at  home  in  order  to  relieve  its  linked  or  other  battalion  at  the  termination 
of  its  foreign  service,  or  on  account  of  any  other  cause,  has  been  ordered  home  in 
breach  of  me  rules  of  the  Eegulation  Foreign  Service  Roster  before  the  completion 
of  its  foreign  service : 

9.  Return  in  continuation  of  a  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  the 
28th  of  February  1876 : 

10.  Return  of  Double  or  Linked  Battalionfl  at  homo  being  stationed  in  the  district  or 
•ab-district  of  their  Brigade  Depdt  or  Centre : 
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CHINA— THE  CHEFOO  CONVENTION. 
QUESTION.      OBSEKYATIONS. 

THE  EAEL  OF  CARNARVON :  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Lidia, 
Whether  any  or  what  steps  have  been 
taken  under  the  Ghefoo  Convention  of  Sep- 
tember, 1876,  to  give  effect  to  llie  clauses 
relating  to  the  importation  of  opium,  the 

YOL.  CCXLVI.  [thibd  series.] 


mission  of  exploration  to  Thibet  and 
thence  to  Lidia,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  regulate  tne  differences 
between  the  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  and 
the  City  of  Canton  ?  There  are  many 
questions  of  much  importance  comprised 
in  the  Chefoo  Convention ;  but  I  shall  only 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  those 
points  that  are  indicated  in  my  Question. 
The  Convention  was  agreed  to  two  years 
ago.  The  first  point  to  which  I  shall 
refer  are  the  clauses  regulating  the  im- 
portation of  opium  into  China.  These 
clauses,  I  may  expldn,  provide  that  the 
opium  should  be  put  into  bond,  and 
that  when  taken  out  for  the  purposes  of 
sale  it  should  be  subject  to  a  certain  tax 
called  the  U-kin;  the  exact  conditions 
of  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment. The  tax  was  originally  a  war 
tax,  imposed  in  consequence  of  the 
Taeping  rebellion  ;  but,  like  our  own 
Income  Tax  in  England,  has  since  been 
maintained  as  an  ordinaiv  source  of 
Revenue.  Before  any  final  settlement 
had  been  arrived  at,  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
our  Minister  in  China,  who  had  come  to 
this  country,  was  sent  to  Lidia,  which 
country  the  question  mainly  affected,  in 
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After  lon^  time  spent  therein,  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven  of  the 
clock,  Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again  upon  Thwreday. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  dock. 
The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  dock. 
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Kong  and  China  would  be  arranged  in 
a  manner   satisfactory  at  once  to  the 
Colony  of  Song  Kong  and  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  As  regarded  the  open- 
ing up   of  intercouTBe  between  Ohina 
and  India  through  Thibet,  it  was  most 
desirable,   before  we  attempted  to  send 
another  mission  of  exploration,  that  we 
should  be  sure  there  was  no  risk  of  the 
repetition    of  the    disaster  which  had 
occurred  in   attempting  to  open  inter- 
course between  China  and  India  through 
Surmah. 

LoM)    STANLEY   of  ALDEELEY 
said,  that  two  years  ago  he  had  been 
asked  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
China  trade  to  put  the  first  of  the  Ques- 
tions now  put  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  he  had  to  post- 
pone it  as  the  Government  had  not  then 
come  to  any  decision.    The  Chinese  Go- 
vernment had  fulfilled  their  part  of  the 
Treaty,  and  quite  recently  an  English 
traveller  had  journeyed  unmolested  from 
8hanc;hai  to  Burmah.    It  was  putting 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  in  an  unfair  position 
to  send  him  back  to  Pekin  with  the 
Chefoo  Convention  unratified  by  us. 

The  Makqubss  of  SALISBUEY  :  It 
is  perfectly  true  that,  owing  to  certain 
defects  in  the  structure  of  this  Conven- 
tion, it  has  not  been  hitherto  possible  to 
ratify  it ;  and  we  are  awaiting  the  Be- 
port  from  Sir  Thomas  Wade  of  his  com- 
munications with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment before  we  can  proceed  further  in 
that  direction.    I  am  wholly  unable  to 
agree  with  the   noble  Lord    the    late 
Under  Secretary  (Lord  Hammond)  in 
ihinkisg  that  we  have  done  thereby  any 
injury  to  the  Chinese,  or  that  we  ought 
to  compensate  them  for  that  injury  in 
the  manner  the  noble  Lord  suggests.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Chinese,  by  virtue 
of  this  Convention,  have  opened  to  us  a 
certain  number  of  ports.    That  stipula- 
tion, he  says,  has  been  performed ;  but 
the  stipulation  with  respect  to  submitting 
opium  to  li'kin  has  not  been  performed. 
We  ought,  therefore,  in  honour,  he  says, 
to  give  back  to  the  Chinese  that  which 
they  have  given  to  us,   by  withdraw- 
ing from  those  ports  which  they  have 
opened.    My  impression  is  that  if  the 
Chinese  could  be  asked  they  would  be 
-satisfied  with  the  demands  of  their 
advocate.     Certain    ports    have    been 
opened  to  British  trade — not  an  injurious 
thing  to  the  nation  in  which  those  ports 
are  situated.    I  believe  a  tolerably  ac- 


tive trade  is  being  carried  on,  and,  no 
doubt,  it  brings  a  considerable  revenue 
to  the  Chinese  Treasury.  The  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord — more  Chinese  in  his 
views  of  trade  than  the  Chinese  them* 
selves — ^is,  that  we  should  close  up  the 
avenues  of  this  trade  and  dry  up  these 
sources  of  revenue,  and  then  teU  the 
Chinese  we  are  compensating  them  for 
the  non-settiement  of  the  question  of 
li'Jiin  for  opiimi.  I  think  tiiey  would 
repudiate  their  advocate.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  hypothesis.  By  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Chinese  are  only  bound  to  open 
these  ports  on  the  performance  of  the 
stipulations  with  respect  to  li-km.  They 
have  not  waited  for  the  stipulations ; 
they  have  opened  them  at  once.  Do  you 
imagine  they  have  done  it  out  of  pure 
benevolence?  Certainly  not;  for  they 
know  it  is  for  their  interest  as  well  as 
ours  that  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  unrestricted.  The 
difficulty  which,  arises  under  the  clause 
of  the  Convention  is  a  very  simple  one. 
In  the  first  place,  the  proposal  with 
respect  to  It- kin  on  goods  in  general  is 
that  it  should  be  levied  on  all  goods 
going  into  China  except  within  a  very 
Bmited  area  which  is  called  ''  the  Con- 
cessions;" and  to  that  limitation  some 
foreign  Governments  take  strong  objec- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  provided  that 
the  stipulations  shall  not  come  into 
operation  until  an  understanding  has 
been  arrived  at  with  them.  They  have 
not  yet  accepted  these  stipulations  of 
the  Convention,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  they  should  come 
into  operation.  That  is  a  matter  over 
which  we  have  not  any  control.  The 
li-kin  is  not  the  ordinary  taxation  of 
the  country ;  it  is  a  species  of  octroi 
levied  at  the  boundary  of  every  Pro- 
vince ;  it  is  levied  very  much  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  provincial  Governors; 
they  can  raise  it  or  lower  it  as  they 
please ;  but  there  is  always  this  security 
for  the  foreign  trader — that,  as  long  as 
the  collection  of  the  duty  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese  officials,  smuggling, 
when  the  duty  becomes  high,  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  a  natural  check  upon  these  provincial 
Governors  which  prevents  them  raising 
li'kin  to  an  extravagant  amount.  With 
respect  to  opium,  this  Convention  pro- 
poses what  undoubtedly  would  be  a  very 
drastic  remedy — that  the  collection  should 
be  placed  in  the  same  hands  as  that 
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Q  UESTIONS. 


TREATY    OP  BEEUN—EASTEBN 
ROUMBLIA.— QUESTIONS. 

Mk.  HAKBURY  said,  he  had  given 
Notice  that  lie  would  ask  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  'Exchequer,  What  modification 
has  heen  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  in  reference  to  paragraphs  two 
and  three  of  Article  twenty-two  of  that 
^T^reBkjj  whichy  in  the  official  English 
tranailation,  stand  as  follows : — 

VThe  period  of  the  occupation  of  Eastern 
Bomnelia  and  Bulgaria  by  the  Imperial  troops 
is  fixed  at  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
Treaty.  The  Imperial  Russian  Government 
undertakes  that  within  nine  months  the  passage 
of  its  troops  across  Roumania  shall  cease  and 
the  Principality  ahall  be  completely  evacuated  P" 

Perhaps  he  might  he  allowed  to  state 
that  these  paragraphs  were  taken  £rom 
the  Copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which 
was  despatched  hy  our  Representatives 
at  Berlin  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  at  home,  and  the  first  to  he  laid 
upon  the  Tahle  of  the  House  and  pub- 
lished   in   the    country.      The    official 
version,  however,  showed  that  it  con- 
tained a  very  remarkable  mistranslation, 
and  that  it  ought  to  run  thus — 

"  The  Imperial  Russian  Goverxmient  under- 
takes that  within  the  space  of  a  f  urUier  period 
of  three  months,"  &c. 

He  did  not  propose,  therefore,  to  put  the 
first  pajt  of  his  Question,  and  only  would 
a«k,  Whether,  since  the  Treaty  fixes  a 
limit  to  the  continued  presence  of  Bus- 
siaa  troops  in  Roumania  only,  any  date 
has  been  agreed  upon  as  that  before 
which  Eastern  Roumelia  also  shall  be 
completely  evacuated  in  case  the  Rus- 
Bi&n   authorities   decide  to   ultimately 
withdraw  their  troops  from  that  Pro- 
NUM»  otherwise    than   through   Rou- 
mania? 


Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  had  also  a  Question  to  put,  consequent 
upon  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire.  Itwas,  Whether  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  can  explain  to 
the  House  why  an  incorrect  translation 
of  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the  22nd  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  this  House  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  15th  of  July  last, 
whereby  the  period  accorded  to  Russia 
for  the  passage  of  troops  across  Rou- 
mania, and  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  PriAcipaHty,  was  incorrectly  stated 
to  be  nine  months  instead  of  twelve 
months ;  and,  if  he  can  explain  to  the 
House  why,  in  the  translation  of  the  4th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  above  mentioned, 
the  French  word  "avant"  was  trans- 
lated ''after"  instead  of  "before." 

Mb.  BOUREE  :  Sir,  I  am  glad  thatthe 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon)  has  asked  his  Question 
just  after  that  of  my  hon.  Friend  behind 
me,  because  my  hon.  Friend  has  given 
the  explanation  which  I  was  going  to 
give  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member's  Question,  and  which,  in  fact, 
was  given  by  me  last  year  in  this  House. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of'  the 
House  that  I  took  the  opportunity,  last 
year,  in  answer  to  a  Question  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochester  (Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid),  of  saying  that  there 
were  certain  inaccuracies  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Treaty  which  I  had  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  and  that  those 
inaccuracies  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
▼61*7  great  hurry  that  took  place  in  the 
translation  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  lose  a  moment  in  placing 
the  Treaty  before  the  House.  That  is 
the  explanation  I  gave  last  year,  which 
the  House,  having  all  the  circumstances 
in  its  recollection,  was  good  enough  to 
accept.  I  then  took  occasion  to  express 
my  regret  that  those  inaccuracies  should 
have  taken  place ;  but  I  stated  that  no 
substantial  inconvenienee,  except  that 
caused  temporarily  to  Members  of  the 
House,  womd  result,  because  a  correct 
translation  would  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  when  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
took  place.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Hanbury)  has  just  ex- 
plained that  another  translation  was  laid 
upon  the  Table  after  the  ratification. 
The  hon.  and  eallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  has  not  been  kind  enoueh 
to  adopt  that ;  but  has  quoted  from  we 
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preyious  translation,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  was  inaccurate.  But  I  do  not 
think  anybody  will  say  that  the  subse- 
quent translation  was  inaccurate.  With 
regard  to  the  last  Question  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Stafford- 
shire, I  have  to  state  that  the  evacuation 
of  Eastern  Koumelia  will  take  place  with 
all  reasonable  despatch.  I  think  I  may 
also  say  that  if  my  hon.  Friend  will  refer 
to  historical  precedents  upon  subjects  of 
this  kind,  he  will  find  that  this  is  as  com- 
plete an  answer  as  can  be  given  by  the 
iJovemment. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  was  not  aware  that  an  explanation 
had  been  made  last  Session,  or  he 
should  not  have  put  his  Question. 

CRIMINAL  LAW—ALLEGED  CRUELTY 
AT  HANLEY.— QUESTION. 

Earl  PERCY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  case  of  Hannah  Martin,  a  far- 
mer's wife,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  charged  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  at  Hanley,  on  the  7th  of 
April  last,  with  having,  for  a  trifling 
offence,  beaten  her  child  of  nine  years 
old  while  naked,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
turpentine  and  salt  into  the  wounds; 
the  child  being  in  consequence  of  this 
treatment  "one  mass  of  wounds  from 
neck  to  feet " ;  and,  whether  it  is  true 
that 

**Tho  magistrate,  taking  a  lenient  view  of 
the  case,  cautioned  the  woman  and  inflicted  a 
nominal  fine  and  costs,  which  amounted  to  one 
guinea  ?'* 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  Sir,  this 
is  an  instance  of  a  newspaper  paragraph 
gprossly  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  a 
case,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain 
them.  I  only  wish  that,  in  reporting 
these  cases,  the  persons  responsible 
would  be  more  careful  in  being  accurate ; 
because  -I  am  sure  that,  unintentional 
though  it  may  be,  such  a  representation 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
is  calculated  to  have  a  very  bad  effect 
throughout  the  country.  The  magistrate 
who  dealt  with  the  case  writes  to  me — 

**  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  in  communication  with  you 
relative  to  another  case  which  I  tried  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  a  report  of  which,  as  it  appeared 
in  some  of  the  London  papers,  was  a  sensational 
one,  and  the  invention  oi  some  local  reporter. 

Mr,  Bourke 


The  same  statement  applies  to  this  case.  The 
woman  charged  was  the  aunt,  not  the  mother, 
of  the  child.  The  child  beaten  was  not  naked, 
but  was  in  her  usual  dress ;  and  no  turpentine 
or  salt  was  used.  In  deciding  the  case,  I  was  of 
opinion  that  the  girl  had  received  no  more 
punishment  than  she  really  deserved,  and  I 
hesitated  whether  or  not  I  should  dismiss  the 
summons ;  but  as  the  mother  was  a  poor  woman 
living  several  miles  off,  and  had  taken  out  a 
summons,  influenced  by  the  fears  of  her  daughter 
and  some  falsehood  which  had  been  told  hor,  I 
ordered  the  costs  to  be  paid,  and  inflicted  a 
nominal  fine  of  1<.'* 

I  may  add  that  a  Question  was  given 
'  Notice  of  the  otber  day  with  regard  to 
another  case.  I  presume  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber found  the  statement  untrue,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  not  put  the  Question. 

DOMINION    OF    CANADA  —  FORTUNE 
BAY,  NEWFOUNDLAND.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
there  be  any  further  papers  in  respect  to 
the  occurrences  which  took  place  in 
Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  January 
1878,  than  that  which  closed  with  a 
letter  from  the  American  Ambassador, 
date  9th  November  1878 ;  if  so,  will  he 
lay  them  upon  the  Table,  or  if  the  matter 
has  been  arranged,  will  he  state  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  no  com- 
munications had  taken  place  between  the 
British  and  American  Governments  since 
November  9  on  the  subject  mentioned 
in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question. 


ARMY  —  COM^nSSARIAT  AND    TRANS- 
PORT  DEPARTMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
with  reference  to  the  replies  given  by 
the  War  Department  during  the  last 
three  years,  the  promised  Warrant  re- 
organizing the  Commissariat  and  Trans- 
port Departments  is  yet  decided  upon  ; 
when  it  is  likely  to  be  issued ;  and, 
whether  it  will  meet  the  grievances  of 
the  officers  to  which  consideration  has 
so  often  been  promised  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
the  promised  Warrant  re-organizing  the 
Commissariat  and  the  Transport  Depart- 
ments had  been  decided  upon  ;  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  if  it  had  not 
already  gone  to  the  Treasury,  it  would 
go  to  them  in  the  course  of  this  week. 
As  to  when  the  Warrant  was  likely  to  bo 
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issued.  Tvould  depend  upon  the  time  taken 
by  tlio  Xi^asury  to  sanction  the  scheme. 
He  wfiLs  'bound  to  say  that  the  Warrant 
did  not,  in  his  opinion,  meet  the 
iprievaxicea  of  the  officers ;  but  the  ar- 
T&n^ements  that  were  made  in  conse- 
q;aeTice  of  it  would,  he  hoped,  tend  to 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties,  thoueh 
lie  should  ^be  sorry  to  say  that  it  womd 

grievance. 


CONTAaiOXJS      DISEASES      (ANIMALS) 
ACrr,   1870— FOREIGN  SHEEP. 

QUESTION. 

I>K.  CAMIERON  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
fiident  of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is  a  fact 
tkat  five  hundred  sheep  brought  from  the 
Allan  steamer '' Nestorian "from  Monte 
Video  to  Plymouth  were  prevented  from 
being  landed,  and  ultimately  obliged  to 
be  sXaug^htered  on  board ;  whether  there 
axe  not  three  authorized  places  for  the 
landing  of  foreign  animals  at  Plymouth  ; 
whether  it  is  true  that  the ''  Nestorian  " 
was  prohibited  from  landing  her  sheep 
at  one  of  these  places,  when  it  woula 
have  been  necessary  to  employ  boats  or 
tugs,    by   the  refusal  of  tne  Board  of 
Trade  to  allow  boats  or  tugs  to  be  em- 
ployed;   whether  the  Boai^  of  Trade 
refused  to  allow  the  sheep  to  be  landed 
at  a  Becond  place,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was    reserved  for  homed  cattle;    and 
whether,  and  if  so  on  what  ground,  the 
authorities   of    the    Boyal    Victualling 
Yard  refused  to  permit  the  debarkation 
for  ihe  sheep  at  the  third  landing-place ; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  this  consign- 
ment was  the  first  of  an  intended  series 
of  shipments  of  sheep  from  Monte  Video 
to  this  Country ;  and,  whether  any  steps 
have  been   ta^en    to    remove   impedi- 
ments presented  in  this  case,  and  which 
threaten  to  prove  fatal  to  a  trade  tend- 
ing to  cheapen  the  meat  supply  of  Great 
Bntain? 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Sir,  as 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  Questions 
of  the  hon.  Member  do  not  tally  with 
the  facts  reported  to  the  Privy  Council, 
perhaps  I  may  g^ve  the  information 
which  the  hon.  Member  wants,  by  tell- 
ing him  exactly  what  occurred  rather 
t^hanby  answering  eeriatim  the  Questions 
which  he  has  put.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878,  animals  brought  from  Uru- 
guay can  only  be  landed  in  this  country 
ioT  fiiaughter  at  a  foreign  animals' 
wharf.     The  Neeiorian,  wim  a  cargo  of 


500  sheep  from  Monte  Video,  called  at 
Southampton  about  the  end  of  April ;  but 
beiuK  unable  to  land  there,  as  there  was 
no  foreign  animals'  wharf,  the  vessel 
went  over  to  Havre,  and  ultimately  to 
Plymouth.  The  only  foreign  animals' 
wharf  in  Plymouth  is  one  established  for 
victualling  purposes  in  the  Boyal  Vic- 
tualling Yard.  An  application  was  then 
made  to  the  Admiralty  to  allow  the  ani- 
mals to  be  there  landed  for  slaughter ; 
but  the  Yard  being  entirely  occupied 
with  stores,  the  Admiralty  were  com- 
pelled to  decline.  The  shippers  then 
asked  for  permission  to  slaughter  the 
animals  on  board  and  land  the  meat  at 
Glasgow,  and  this  has  been  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  port.  Any  inconvenience  which  may 
have  occurred  resulted  from  this  cargo 
of  sheep  being  taken  to  ports  where 
there  is  no  foreign  animals  wharf.  If 
the  local  authority  of  any  port  consider 
that  the  cattle  trade  of  that  port  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them  in  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  establishing  a  foreign  animals' 
wharf,  the  Privy  Council  will  always  be 
ready  to  entertain  any  such  proposal. 
There  is  no  regular  trade  in  animals 
between  Uruguay  and  this  country,  and 
the  Plymouth  local  authorities  have  not 
offered  any  eligible  site  for  a  foreign 
animals'  wharf. 

EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT— LONDON 

SCHOOL    BOARD— MR.  GEORGE 

POTTER.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
George  Potter,  a  member  for  the  West- 
minster Division  of  the  London  School 
Board,  has  committed  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  entering  into  a  statutable 
composition  with  his  creditors ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  is  not  thereby  disquali- 
fied from  voting  any  longer  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lonaon  School  Board  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Yes, 
Sir ;  my  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
by  the  London  School  Board  forwarding 
to  us  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Geor^  Potter  has  entered  into  a  com- 
position with  his  creditors,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  seat  at  the  Board  is  vacant. 

TREATY    OP    BERLIN  — THE    GREEK 
FRONTIER.— QUESTIONS. 

I     Mb.  W.  CAETWBIGHT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  will 
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inform  the  House  whether  there  is  on 
record  merely  the  general  affirmation  by 
all  the  Powers  of  the  principle  of  me- 
diation in  reference  to  pending  terri- 
torial questions  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  which  is  implied  in  thmr  sub- 
scription to  the  Berlin  Treaty  without 
reservation  as  to  any  of  its  articles; 
whether,  since  that  subscription,  the 
principle  has  been  specially  affirmed 
again  Dy  all  the  Signatory  Powers  in  re- 
spect of  putting  in  force  the  mediation 
which  by  Article  twenty-four  is  contem- 
plated for  ensuring  the  rectification  of 
frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey  on 
the  basis  of  the  line  recommended  by 
the  Congress ;  and,  furthermore,  if  such 
reaffirmation  had  occurred,  whether  he 
can  state  to  the  House  that  the  acqui- 
escence of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
In  the  contemplated  mediation  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  views  sugges- 
tive of  cession,  by  the  Porte  to  Greece, 
of  territory  that  does  not  comprise  the 
whole  country  which  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Berlin  recommended  in  Proto- 
col thirteen  should  be  ceded  to  Greece  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE :  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  this — that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  Correspondence  upon 
this  subject  since  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  communica- 
tions are  still  going  on.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  into  detail  upon  these 
questions ;  but  I  may  say  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  join  with  other  Powers  in 
mediation  in  conformity  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  24th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Mb.  monk  subsequently  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Whether  the  English  Government 
has  acceded  to  or  rejected  M.  Wadding- 
ton's  proposal  for  a  Conference  of  Am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople,  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Grseco-Turkish 
Frontier  Question. 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  answer  I  gave  the  other  day  was  not 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. My  right  hon.  Friend  has  al- 
ready answered  one  part  of  this  Ques- 
tion ;  but  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  the 
whole  Question,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
proposal  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
consented  to  offer  to  exercise  mediation 
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under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that 
they  also  agreed  that  that  mediatioQ 
diall  be  conducted  by  the  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  M:ay  I 
ask,  Whether  by  the  Ambassadors  at 
Constantinople,  singly  or  collectively  ? 

Mb.  BOXJEKE:  Perhaps  vay  Jion. 
Friend  will  give  Notice  of  that  Qnestion, 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  ATy  hon. 
Friend  asked  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
Conference  of  Ambassadors,  and  tlie  Iloh. 
Gentleman  said  that  mediation  was  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Ambassadors.  X  wish 
to  know  whether  singly  or  collectively  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE :  If  my  hon.  Friend 
will  give  Notice  of  his  Question  X.  will 
endeavour  to  answer  it. 

CRIMINAL   LAW— CASE   OF    EDMUND 
GALLEY.— QUESTIONS. 

Sib  EARDLEY  WILMOT  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  upon  the  table  in  the  Library 
the  Documents  and  Papers  relating  to 
the  case  of  Edmund  Galley,  who,  with 
one  Oliver,  was  convicted  of  murder  at 
Exeter  in  1836,  was  afterwards  reprieved, 
and  is  now  a  shepherd  in  New  South 
Wales  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  Sir.  I  may 
state,  with  reference  to  Galley,  that  he 
is  not  now  undergoing  punishment 
beyond  that  of  being  Kept  abroad.  With 
regard  to  the  main  question,  this  case 
was  decided  by  Earl  Russell  when  he 
held  the  Office  I  have  the  honour  to  hold, 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  communica- 
tion with  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Williams 
and  the  late  Lord  Denman  on  the  sub- 
ject. Papers  passed  not  only  between 
him  and  these  J  udges,  but  also  between 
them  and  my  other  Predecessors.  All 
these  communications,  invariably  on  the 
ground  of  public  interest,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  confidential,  and  I  certainly 
am  not  inclined  to  depart  from  that  rule. 

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  asked, 
Whether  the  sole  surviving  juryman 
who  heard  the  case  had  not  addressed 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  subject  ? 

[No  reply  was  given  to  this  Question.] 

PKISONS  ACT— PERTH  PRISON. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  itie  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
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Xf  it  1>e  correct,  as statedin  the  ''Glasgow 
Sex^d.  "  of  the  7tli  instant,  that  the 
coniricted  criminals  Potter  and  Stronach, 
o£  tlie  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  came  from 
Pertli.  prison  to  Glasgow  in  their  ordinary 
dross  on  Tuesday  the  6th  instant ;  if  it 
"be  common  to  treat  witnesses  who  are 
crinxinals  in  this  manner ;  if  it  be  cor- 
rect that  he  was  applied  to  to  allow  them 
to  ckppear  in  pubhc  in  this  form  ;  and,  if 
lie   granted  them  such  a  privilege,  what 
^were   the  circumstcmces  which  induced 
liim  to  do  so  ? 

m:».  assheton  cross  .-   sir,  I 

Kave  granted  no  priyUege,  and  the  prison 
Ilsls    granted  no  privilege,   and  no  ap- 
plication has  been  made  either  to  one 
or  tlie  other.     This  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  the  General  Prison  at  Perth 
to  take  prisoners,   if  possible,  in  their 
OTvn  dress,  and  not  in  the  prison  dress. 
Tliat  has  not  been  the  practice  in  other 
prisons  in  Scotland,  but  it  has  always 
'been  so  at  the  Perth  Prison. 

Mb,  MAODONALD  :  Has  it  been  the 
practice  anywhere  in  England  ? 

Mb.  assheton  CEOSS  :  No.  The 
lion.  Gentleman  will  remember  that  the 
G^eneral  Prison  at  Perth  has  for  a  long 
time  been  in  a  peculiar  position,  and 
it  lias  always  been  the  practice  there, 
and  that  practice  has  not  hitherto  been 
clian^ed.  It  has  not  been  the  practice 
any^ere  else  that  I  am  aware  of. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If,  before  those  clauses 
or  schedules  in  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Kegulation  Bill  which  treat  of  billeting 
and  carriage  are  reached,  he  will  enable 
the  House  to  discuss  the  scale  of  prices 
for  billets,  &c.  by  appointing  a  pre- 
liminary money  committee  wim  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Grown  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  have 
communicated  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I 
think  before  we  reach  Part  lU.  of  the 
Army  Discipline  Bill  and  the  Schedule, 
which  deals  with  prices,  I  shall  be  able 
to  giye  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
an  answer  to  his  Question,  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  repeat  it.  There  are 
certain  clauses  of  the  Bill  as  to  billeting 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider  almost 
immediately;  but  they  refer  merely  to 
the  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  Question  does  not  refer  to  that. 


THE   COMMERCIAL    TREATY   WITH 
FRANCE.—QUESTIONS. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTEE :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  Question  of  which  I  have  given 
him  private  Notice.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  in  an  influential  French  news- 
paper, and,  I  believe,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  an  English  newspaper  also,  that 
the  French  Government  have  proposed 
to  our  Government  a  prolongation  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  for  six  months.  This 
is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
Whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  gpive 
the  House  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Yes,  Sir ;  the  French 
Government  have  suggested  that  this 
Treaty  should  be  prolonged  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  and  Her  Majesty  s  Go- 
vernment have  acceded  to  that  sugges- 
tion. Communications  are  passing  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Paris  and  the  French  Government  as  to 
the  precise  terms  in  which  the  agreement 
should  be  made. 

Me.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  :  May 
I  ask,  six  months  from  what  date  ? 

Ma.  BOUEKE :  From  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  present  Treaty,  which, 
I  think,  wiU  be  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE   WAR— EXECU- 
TION OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  O^DONNELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  it  is  true, 
as  stated  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
*'  Morning  Post "  from  the  camp  of  Gene- 
ral Gough's  brigade,  April  5th,  that  after 
the  action  with  the  Afghans  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  in  which  the  enemy  are  de- 
scribed as  having  behaved  with  extra- 
ordinary gallantry,  **  seven  Moullahs 
were  shot  by  order  of  a  military  com- 
mission the  following  day, "on  the  charge 
of  having  instigated  the  resistance  of  the 
Afghans  on  that  occasion ;  whether  ho 
can  inform  the  House  what  Article  of 
War,  or  custom  of  war,  authorises  the 
execution  of  the  priesthood  in  any  coun- 
try on  the  charge  of  instigating  their 
compatriots  to  resist  invasion ;  and, 
whether,  if  the  statement  be  confirmed, 
he  will  engage  to  have  the  parties 
brought  to  justice  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  diary  of  events  which  includes 
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inform  the  House  whether  there  is  on 
record  merely  the  general  affirmation  by 
all  the  Powers  of  the  principle  of  me- 
diation in  reference  to  pending  terri- 
torial questions  between  Turkey  and 
Qreece  which  is  implied  in  their  sub- 
scription to  the  Berlin  Treaty  without 
reservation  as  to  any  of  its  articles; 
whether,  since  that  subscription,  the 
principle  has  been  specially  affirmed 
again  by  all  the  Signatory  Powers  in  re- 
spect of  putting  in  force  the  mediation 
which  by  Article  twenty- four  is  contem- 
plated for  ensuring  the  rectification  of 
frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey  on 
the  basis  of  the  line  recommended  by 
the  Congress  ;  and,  furthermore,  if  such 
reaffirmation  had  occurred,  whether  he 
can  state  to  the  House  that  the  acqui- 
escence of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
In  the  contemplated  mediation  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  views  sugges- 
tive of  cession,  by  the  Porte  to  Greece, 
of  territory  that  does  not  comprise  the 
whole  country  which  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Berlin  recommended  in  Proto- 
col thirteen  should  be  ceded  to  Greece  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  this — that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  Correspondence  upon 
this  subject  since  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  communica- 
tions are  still  going  on.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  into  detail  upon  these 
questions ;  but  I  may  say  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  join  with  other  Powers  in 
mediation  in  conformity  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  24th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Mr.  monk  subsequently  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Whether  the  English  Government 
has  acceded  to  or  rejected  M.  Wadding- 
ton's  proposal  for  a  Conference  of  Am- 
bassadors at  Constantinople,  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Gbeeoo-Turkish 
Frontier  Question. 

Me.  BOUEKE  :  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  answer  I  gave  the  other  day  was  not 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. My  right  hon.  Friend  has  al- 
ready answered  one  part  of  this  Ques- 
tion ;  but  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  the 
whole  Question,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
proposal  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
consented  to  offer  to  exercise  mediation 
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under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that 
they  also  agreed  that  that  mediation 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  May  I 
ask.  Whether  by  the  Ambassadors  at 
Constantinople,  singly  or  collectively  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE:  Perhaps  my  hon. 
Friend  will  give  Notice  of  that  Question. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE:  My  hon. 
Friend  asked  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
Conference  of  Ambassadors,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  mediation  was  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Ambassadors.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  singly  or  collectively  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE :  if  my  hon.  Friend 
will  give  Notice  of  his  Question  I.  will 
endeavour  to  answer  it. 

CRIMINAL   LAW— CASE    OF    EDMUND 
GALLEY.— QUESTIONS. 

Sir  EAEDIjEY  WILMOT  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  upon  the  table  in  the  Library 
the  Documents  and  Papers  relating  to 
the  case  of  Edmund  Galley,  who,  with 
one  Oliver,  was  convicted  of  murder  at 
Exeter  in  1836,  was  afterwards  reprieved, 
and  is  now  a  shepherd  in  New  South 
Wales  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  Sir.  I  may 
state,  with  reference  to  Galley,  that  he 
is  not  now  imdergoing  punishment 
beyond  that  of  being  kept  abroad.  With 
regard  to  the  main  question,  this  case 
was  decided  by  Earl  Eussell  when  he 
held  the  OfiBlce  I  have  the  honour  to  hold, 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  communica- 
tion with  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Williams 
and  the  late  Lord  Denman  on  the  sub- 
ject. Papers  passed  not  only  between 
him  and  ^ese  Judges,  but  also  between 
them  and  my  other  Predecessors.  All 
these  communications,  invariably  on  the 
ground  of  public  interest,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  confidential,  and  I  certainly 
am  not  inclined  to  depart  from  that  rule. 

Sir  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  asked, 
Whether  the  sole  surviving  juryman 
who  heard  the  case  had  not  addressed 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  subject  ? 

[No  reply  was  gpiven  to  this  Question.] 

PRISONS  ACT— PERTH  PRISON. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  t^e  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
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If  it  be  correct,  as  statedin  the  ''Glasgow 
Herald "   of  the  7th  instant,  that  the 
conYicted  criminals  Potter  and  Stronaoh, 
of  the  Oity  of  Glasgow  Bank,  came  from 
Perth  prison  to  Glasgow  in  their  ordinary 
dress  OIL  Tuesday  the  6th  instant ;  if  it 
be  common  to  treat  witnesses  who  are 
criminals  in  this  manner ;  if  it  he  cor- 
rect that  he  was  applied  to  to  allow  them 
to  appear  in  puhhc  in  this  form  ;  and,  if 
he  granted  them  such  a  privilege,  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.    ASSHBTON  GROSS:    Sir,    I 

have  granted  no  priyilege,  and  the  prison 

has  granted  no  privHege,   and  no  ap- 

plication  has  been  made  either  to  one 

or  the  other.     This  has  always  been  the 

cnstom  in  the  General  Prison  at  Perth 

to  take  prisoners,   if  possible,  in  their 

own  dress,  and  not  in  the  prison  dress. 

That  has  not  been  the  practice  in  other 

prisons  in  Scotland,  but  it  has  always 

been  so  at  the  Perth  Prison. 

Ma.  MACDONALD  :  Has  it  been  the 
practice  anywhere  in  England  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  No.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  will  remember  that  the 
General  Prison  at  Perth  has  for  a  long 
time  been  in  a  peculiar  position,  and 
it  has  always  been  the  practice  there, 
and  that  practice  has  not  hitherto  been 
changed.  It  has  not  been  the  practice 
anywhere  else  that  I  am  aware  of. 

ARMT  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If,  before  those  clauses 
or  schedules  in  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Begolation  Bill  which  treat  of  billeting 
and  carriage  are  reached,  he  will  enable 
the  House  to  discuss  the  scale  of  prices 
for  billets,  &c.  by  appointing  a  pre- 
liminary money  commiliiee  wim  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Crown  ? 

Colonel    STANLEY:    Sir,    I    have 
communicated  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  I 
think  before  we  reach  Part  HI.  of  the 
Army  Discipline  Bill  and  the  Schedule, 
irhich  deals  with  prices,  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
an  answer  to  his  Question,  if  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  repeat  it.    There  are 
eertain  clauses  of  the  Bill  as  to  billeting 
^Mch  we  shall  have  to  consider  almost 
immediately ;  but  they  refer  merely  to 
the  condnct  of  the  soldiers,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  Question  does  not  refer  to  that. 


THE    COMMERCIAL    TREATY   WITH 
PRANCE.— QUESTIONS. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FOESTEE :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  Question  of  which  I  have  given 
him  private  Notice.  It  has  been  publicly 
stated  in  an  influential  French  news- 
paper, and,  I  believe,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  an  English  newspaper  also,  that 
the  French  Government  have  proposed 
to  our  Qovemment  a  prolongation  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  for  six  months.  This 
is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  I  should  be  glad  to  know. 
Whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  gpive 
the  House  any  information  on  the  sub« 
ject  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Yes,  Sir ;  the  French 
Government  have  suggested  that  this 
Treaty  should  be  prolonged  for  the  period 
of  six  months,  and  Her  Majesty  s  Go- 
vernment have  acceded  to  that  sugges- 
tion. Communications  are  passing  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Paris  and  the  French  Government  as  to 
the  precise  terms  in  which  the  agreement 
should  be  made. 

Mb.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  :  May 
I  ask,  six  months  from  what  date  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE :  From  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  present  Treaty,  which, 
I  think,  wiU  be  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE   WAR— EXECU- 
TION  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  it  is  true, 
as  stated  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
''  Morning  Post ''  from  the  camp  of  Gene- 
ral Gough's  brigade,  April  5th,  that  after 
the  action  with  the  Afghans  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  in  which  the  enemy  are  de- 
scribed as  having  behaved  with  extra- 
ordinary gallantry,  **  seven  Moullahs 
were  shot  by  order  of  a  military  com- 
mission the  following  day,"  on  the  charge 
of  having  instigated  the  resistance  of  the 
Afghans  on  that  occasion ;  whether  he 
can  inform  the  House  what  Article  of 
War,  or  custom  of  war,  authorises  the 
execution  of  the  priesthood  in  any  coun- 
try on  the  charge  of  instigating  their 
compatriots  to  resist  invasion ;  and, 
whether,  if  the  statement  be  confirmed, 
he  will  engage  to  have  the  parties 
brought  to  justice  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived  a  diary  of  events  which  includes 
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the  date  of  the  action  of  the  5th  April, 
and  that  contains  no  intimation  or  sug- 
gestion that  any  such  event  as  that  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  refers  had  taken 

Jlace.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  see  that 
am,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  hon.  Member  any  further  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  or  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  facts  which  are  not  before 
us. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  May  I  a«k  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  deem  it  his  duty  to 
inquire  into  this  very  grave  matter  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Of  course,  Sir, 
the  India  Office  does  not  of  its  own 
motion  inquire  into  every  statement  made 
by  a  newspaper  correspondent;  but  as  the 
hon.  Member  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  particular  statement, 
I  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  addressed 
to  India  without  delay. 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill  was  to 
be  taken?  It  was  on  the  Paper  for  Mon- 
day, but  it  had  not  yet  been  printed,  and 
80  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  go 
on  with  it  so  soon. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  wasdisax^pointed 
to  find  that  the  Customs  and  Inland  Re- 
venue Bill  was  not  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  to-day.  He  believed  it  was 
owing  to  some  technical  error  in  the  title 
or  some  clause  that  the  Bill  had  not  been 
distributed  among  hon.  Members  to-day. 
It  would  be  in  their  hands  to-morrow. 
He  had  put  it  down  for  Monday  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  it  on  then ;  but  if  it  was 
not  convenient  to  bring  it  on  then,  it 
would  be  postponed  to  some  other  day. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTIONS. 

In  reply  to  the  Marquess  of  Habt- 

INOTON, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
would  be  taken  on  Monday. 

General  Sir  GEOROE  BALFOUR 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  When  he 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  Bill  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  That  sub- 
ject  is  not  in  my  Department,  Sir. 

^  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 


Mr.  RTLANDS  said,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  know  what  would  be  the 
Business  on  Thursday  next. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
say  beforehand  exactly  what  would  be 
the  course  of  Business.  The  difficulty 
of  naming  any  Business  for  any  day  was 
that  disappointment  was  caused  if  it  wa^ 
found  necessary  to  make  a  change. 
What  he  proposed  was  this — The  Civil 
Service  Estimates  would  be  the  first 
Order  on  Monday.  With  regard  to  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  it 
was  his  intention  to  take  that  second.  If 
it  was  intended  to  raise  any  general  im- 
portant discussion  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
Bill,  probably  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
at  an  advanced  hour  on  Monday.  If 
there  was  no  such  intention,  it  ought  to 
be  taken  on  Monday.  Suppose  they 
took  the  second  reading  of  tne  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  was  open  to  private  Members. 
On  Thursday  he  wished  to  proceed  with 
two  important  measures — the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  and  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Bill. 

ORDERS    OF    TEE    DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  ttie 
Chair." 

THE  LAW  OF  DISTRESS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  BLENNERHASSETT,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  Law  of  Distraint 
for  the  rent  of  Agricultural  Holdings 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  to 
move — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  power  of  Dis- 
traint  for  the  rent  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  should  be  abo- 
liahed;" 

said:  It  generally  happens  that  laws 
which  are  permitted  to  exist  unchal- 
lenged in  easy  and  prosperous  times,  when 
adverse  seasons  come  nave  to  submit  to 
careful  examination,  and  are  called  upon 
to  justify  their  existence  at  the  bar  of 
puolic  opinion.  It  is,  unfortunately,  too 
true  that  this  is  a  time  when  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  ag^cultural  interest  in 
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tbis   country  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny.   I  do  not  wish  to  take 
a  gloomy  or  exaggerated  view  of  agri- 
cultural prospects;  but  signs  are  visible 
on     every    side   that  we    are    passing 
through  a  period  of  trial  and  difficulty 
of  tlie  most  serious  nature.     Hundreds 
o£    faxms    lying    untenanted;    farmers 
'wlio     continue    in    occupation  keeping 
th.eir  lieads  above  water  with  the  great- 
est effort,  a  necessity  widely  recognized 
for    &   return    of   a  considerable   per- 
centage of    rent;    the    competition  of 
£orelg^  producers  great   and  ever  in- 
crecLsing,   the  cereid  and  animal  food 
imported     costing     considerably    over 
iB  100,000,000,   and    forming    nearly  a 
third   of    all  the  agricultural  produce 
consumed    in    this   Kingdom;      wide- 
spread anxiety  amongst  every  class  con- 
nected with  the  land.    Surely  these  are 
indications  which  should    lead  us,   in 
common  prudence,  to  review  carefully 
any  portion  of  our  legal  system  which 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  may  discou- 
rage the  development,   or  hamper  the 
growth,  of  that  agricultural  industry  on 
-which  the  national  welfare  so  largely 
depends.    A  state  of  the  law  which  in 
quiet  old-world  times,  or  in  the  full 
flush  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
recent  years  was  not  severely  felt,  may 
become    a  great  and   intolerable  evil 
when  we  need  the  fuU  and  free  control 
of  all  our  energies  to  strive  with  less 
favourable  circumstances.     It  is,  there- 
fore, I  venture  to  think,  not  inopportune 
at  the  present  time  to  ask  the  House  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  dealing  with 
a  law  intimately  affecting  the  state  of 
agriculture — a  law  which  is  peculiar, 
and  exceptional  in  character,  and,  as  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  unjust 
and  mischievous  in  its  .operation.     In 
proposing  the  abolition  of  distraint  for 
rent  of  agricultural  holdings  in  England 
and  Ireland,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  this  House  has  lately  afi&rmed, 
as  regards  another  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  principle  for  which  I  con- 
tend.    The  effect  of  my  Motion  would 
substantially  be  to  assimilate  the  law 
in  the  various  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    I  have  no  intention  of  ask- 
ing the  House  to  listen  to  any  minute 
account  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  held  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Law  of  Distress,  or  to  any  detailed  narra- 
tion of  the  stages  by  which  it  has  arrived 
at  its  present  state.    Distress  is  one  of 


those  primitive  institutions  which  are 
found  in  various  systems  of  ancient  law* 
In  a  primitive  society,  where  the  help  of 
a  Court  of  Justice  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
taking  goods  by  distress  was  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  means  of  compelling 
the  person  against  whom  itwas  employed 
to  make  the  satisfaction  required  of 
him.  Sir  Henry  Maine  points  out 
that— 

*'  All  forma  of  distress,  the  seizure  of  wife, 
child,  or  cattle,  even  when  wholly  unregu- 
lated by  law,  were  improyements  on  older 
custom.  The  primitive  proceeding-  was  un- 
doubtedly the  unceremonious,  unannounced 
attack  of  the  tribe  or  the  man  stung  by  injury 
on  the  tribe  or  the  man  who  had  inflicted  it. 
Any  expedient  by  which  sudden  plunder  or 
slaughter  was  adjourned  or  prevented  was  an 
advantage  even  to  barbarous  society.  Thus,  it 
was  a  gam  to  mankind  as  a  whole, when  its  priests 
and  leaders  began  to  encourage  the  seizure  of 
property  or  family,  not  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent appropriation,  but  with  a  view  to  what 
we  should  not  now  hesitate  to  caU  extortion.'* 

In  England,  distress  is  a  remedy  so 
ancient  that  it  is  probably  coeval  with 
the  Common  Law  itself,  or,  rather,  it|may 
be  considered  one  of  those  principles 
which  collectively  constitute  that  system 
which  we  denominate  the  Common  Law. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  an  enact- 
ment of  Canute,  when  we  find  it  already 
established  in  an  advanced  state  of 
maturity.  The  successive  stages  by 
which  this  ancient  right  of  personal  re- 
dress became  converted  into  a  remedy 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  single 
class  of  creditors — namely,  the  owners 
of  land,  may  be  traced  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  Statutes  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  the  Great 
Charter  to  the  present  reign.  The 
first  adoption  of  distress,  as  a  means 
of  recovering  rent  and  enforcing  the 
discharge  of  the  other  feudal  lia- 
bilities, was  a  mitigation  of  the  an- 
cient rigour.  For  a  long  time,  under 
the  feudal  system,  the  slightest  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  was  punished 
by  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  feud. 
At  a  later  period,  on  each  default  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  instead  of  forfeiture, 
the  lord  entered  upon  the  feud  and  held 
possession  till  such  time  only  as  he  had 
obtained  satisfaction  for  his  damages. 
This  method,  however,  was  found  on 
trial  to  be  scarcely  less  oppressive  than 
the  previous  one,  for  it  generally  de- 
prived the  tenant  of  his  only  means 
of  supplying  the  default,  and  thus 
amounted,  in  effect,  to  the  very  punish- 
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ment  it  was  intended  to  extenuate.    In 

process    of   time  a  still  more    gentle 

remedy  was  introduced  by  substituting 

the    seizure  of    the   cattie    and    other 

movables  found  on  the  land,  the  lord 

being  entitled  to  impound  and  detain  the 

things  taken  as  pledges  to  compel  the 

performance  of  the  pledges  required  by 

the  feudal  contract.    A  distress  in  its 

ancient  form  may,  therefore,  be  defined 

as — 

''  The  takiiijp^  without  logal  process  of  a  per- 
sonal chattel  trom.  the  possession  of  the  wrong- 
doer or  defaulter  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
gpieved,  to  be  hold  as  a  pledge  for  the  redress, 
performance,  or  satisfaction  required." 

The  modem  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  &;radually  came  into  existence. 
As  Blaekstone  describes  it — 

"The  feudatories  being  under  frequent  in- 
capacities of  cultivating  and  manuring  their 
own  lands,  soon  foimd  it  necessary  to  commit 
part  of  them  to  inferior  tenants,  oblig^g  them 
to  such  returns  in  service,  corn,  cattle,  or 
money  as  might  enable  the  chief  feudatories  to 
attend  their  military  duties  without  distraction 
— which  returns  were  the  original  of  rent." 

Various  provisions  were  adopted  as  a  re- 
medy against  unjust  and  excessive  dis- 
tresses. Yet  a  learned  writer  describes 
the  effect  of  the  system  in  these  words — 

"  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  the  un- 
bridled independence  and  tjrranny  of  the  barons 
during  the  ciWl  wars  which  endangered  the 
throne  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Con- 
queror turned  distress  into  an  engine  of 
private  revenge  and  public  Wolenco.  Unjust 
pretences  of  distress  were  falsely  alleged, 
tenants  and  strangers  alike  outraged,  suit  and 
sendee  wron^^f uUy  compelled,  exorbitant  reliefs 
demanded,  illegal  fines  extorted,  excessive  dis- 
tresses made,  the  regulations  of  replevin  disre- 
garded ;  in  fine,  every  wrong  practised  for  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  and  the  aggrandizement 
01  the  powerful.*' 

Legislation  was  for  a  long  time  directed 
towards  protecting  the  tenant  from  the 
oppression  of  the  lord ;  and  by  a  long 
series  of  Statutes,  and  Magna  Charta 
itself,  it  was  sought  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  remedy.  The  last  of  these  miti- 
gating Statutes  was  passed  in  the  rei^ 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  enacting  that  a  dis- 
tress should  not  be  impounded  in  several 
places  so  as  to  compel  the  party  to  sue 
several  replevins.  From  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  down  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the 
spirit  of  legislation.  We  find  a  long 
series  of  Statutes,  nearly  every  one  of 
which  has  been  passed  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  the  landowner,  the  result  being  what 


has  not  unfairly  been  described  as  "an 
almost  unique  specimen  of  one-sided 
legislation.  I  snail  not  attempt  to  go 
through  those  Statutes  with  any  minute- 
ness. The  most  important  of  them  was 
that  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  completely  altered,  in 
favour  of  the  landlord,  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  remedy.  This  was,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert — 

*'  To  empower  the  lord  by  seizing  the  chattels 
to  oblige  the  tenant  to  perform  the  feudal  ser- 
vices, the  chattels  remaining  in  the  lord's  hands 
as  pledges  to  compel  the  performance,  and  tho 
detention  being  no  longer  lawful  than  while  the 
tenant  refused  to  do  the  services  which  were  re- 
served by  the  feudal  contract.** 

The  Statute  of  William  and  Mary  gave, 
for  the  first  time,  the  distrainer  power  to 
sell  the  distress  for  satisfaction  of  the 
rent  and  charges.  Among  other  rules 
of  the  Common  Law  relative  to  the  sub- 
jects of  a  distress,  one  was  that  things 
belon^ng  to  the  freehold  were  not  dis- 
trainaole ;  and  another,  that  nothing 
should  be  distrained  which  could  not  be 
restored  in  as  good  condition  as  that  in 
which  it  was  when  it  was  taken.  By 
the  former  of  these  rules,  landlords  were 
prevented  from  distraining  growing 
crops  on  the  tenant's  landsj  and  by  the 
latter  from  taking  corn,  even  after  it  had 
been  cut.  A  subsequent  section  of  the 
same  Statute  of  William  and  Mary 
enabled  the  landlord  to  distrain  com  in 
sheaves,  or  cocks,  or  loose,  or  in  the 
straw,  or  hay  in  barns,  ricks,  or  other- 
wise, as  well  as  other  chattels.  A 
Statute  of  George  II.  further  em- 
powered him  to  distrain  growing  com, 
grass,  hops,  fruits,  roots,  pulse,  or  other 
product  of  the  land,  and  to  cut  and 
gather  them  when  ripe  to  be  disposed  of 
in  satisfaction  of  the  rent.  A  Statute  of 
Anne  gave  the  power  of  distress  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  rent  in  arrear  upon  lease 
six  months  after  the  determination  of 
the  term,  and  the  same  Statute  gave  the 
right  to  follow  and  distrain  goods  clan- 
destinely or  fraudulently  removed — a 
power  which  was  subsequently  enlarged 
by  an  Act  of  George  11.  In  the  reign 
of  George  II.  the  ancient  rule  of  the 
Common  Law,  which  caused  the  remedy 
to  be  attended  with  considerable  risk, 
that  if  the  party  distraining  were  guilty 
of  any  irregularity  in  making  or  conduct- 
ing the  distress  he  thereby  became  a 
trespasser  ah  initio^  was  set  aside,  and  it 
was  provided — 
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**  That,  for  any  irregularity  oommitted  in  | 
making  or  conducting  a  distress  for  rent,  the 
party  guilty  of-  it  shall  not  he  deemed  a  tres- 
passer ad  initiOf  hut  that  damages  shall  he  re- 
covered hy  the  person  aggrioTed  hy  such  act, 
in  proportion  to  the  injury  sustained." 

Two  years  later,  another  great  innova- 
tion took  place  by  an  Act  of  the  same 
Sovereign,  extending  the  existing  provi- 
sions for  tiie  recovery  of  rent  by  distress 
in  cases  of  rent  reserved  upon  lease  to 
all  cases  of  rent  seek,  rents  of  assize, 
and  chief  rents.  The  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions as  to  real  property  enacts  that  no 
person  shall  distrain  for  rent  but  within 
20  years  next  after  the  time  when  the 
right  to  distrain  first  accrued,  and  pro- 
Tides  that  no  arrears  of  rent  shall  be 
recovered  by  distress  but  within  six 
years  next  after  the  same  shall  have 
l)ecome  due,  or  next  after  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  same  in  writing.  By 
an  Act  passed  in  the  present  reign,  a 
tenant's  growing  crops,  taken  in  execu- 
tion and  sold,  and  remaining  on  the  pre- 
mises for  the  purpose  of  being  reaped, 
are  distrainable  by  the  landlord  for  rent 
become  due  after  the  taking  into  execu- 
tion. Woodfall,  in  his  Text-Book  on  the 
Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenants,  points  out 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  enactment, 
which  was  hastily  passed  for  the  benefit 
of  landlords  immediately  after  a  decision 
to  the  contrary,  the  tenant's  crops  can 
only  be  sold  under  an  execution  for  their 
value,  less  the  rent  to  which  they  may 
become  liable,  and  the  costs  of  a  dis- 
tress ;  but  the  landlord  may  afterwards 
abstain  from  distraining,  and  so  in  effect 
benefit  the  purchaser  pro  tanto  at  the 
tenant's  expense,  after  which  he  may 
sue  the  tenant  for  such  rent,  or  distrain 
upon  his  other  goods  for  the  amount. 
A  Statute  of  Anne  provides  that  no  ffoods 
shall  be  removed  by  the  Sheriff  under  an 
execution  from  the  demised  premises, 
until  one  year's  rent,  if  so  much  be  due, 
is  first  paid  to  the  landlord,  otherwise 
the  Sheriff  will  be  personally  liable  in 
an  action  founded  on  the  Statute.  The 
law,  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  liquida- 
tion, is  thus  laid  down  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  1869 — 

"  The  landlord,  or  other  person  to  whom  any 
rent  is  due  from  Uie  bankrupt,  may,  at  any  time 
either  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
hankruptcy,  diatrain  upon  the  goods  or  effects 
of  the  hankrupt  for  the  rent  due  to  him  from 
iixe  bankrupt,  with  this  limitation,  that  if  such 
distress  or  rent  he  levied  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hankruptcy,  it  shall  he  ayailahle 


only  for  one  year's  rent  accrued  due  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  order  of  adjudication ;  hut  the  land- 
lord or  other  person  to  whom  the  rent  may  he 
due  from  the  oankrupt  may  prove,  under  tho 
hankruptcy,  for  the  overplus  oue  for  which  the 
distress  may  not  have  been  available." 

It  might  be  supposed  firom  this  that  in 
case  of  insolvency  the  landlord's  priority 
is  limited  to  one  year's  rent.  Practi- 
cally, this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  distress 
is  put  in  at  any  time  before  the  debtor, 
though  long  insolvent,  has  actually  been 
declared  bankrupt,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  landlord,  who  has  stood  by  and 
allowed  arrears  to  accumulate,  to  sweep 
off  everything  to  the  full  amount  of  six 
years'  rent,  even  though  nothing  be  left 
for  the  other  creditors.  There  are  two 
Acts  of  the  present  reign  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention — namely, 
those  which  have  been  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  goods  of  lodgers  and 
of  railway  rolling  stock  from  distress. 
The  .simplest  form  of  distress,  and  that 
which  bears  the  most  evident  traces  of 
the  primitive  in8titution,.is  the  impound- 
ing of  stray  cattle.  This  kind  of  distress 
has  been  little  affected  by  legislation, 
and  still  remains  very  much  as  it  was  at 
Common  Law.  There  is  no  power  of 
sale.  It  does  not  arise  out  of  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  recompense 
which  justifies  a  person  in  retaining  that 
which  occasions  injury  to  his  property 
till  amends  be  made  by  the  owner. 
With  this  ancient  remedy,  however,  we 
had  nothing  to  do.  We  may  likewise 
dismiss  from  consideration  the  various 
statutory  executions  —  distresses  for 
poor's  rates,  distresses  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Inclosure  and  other  Acts,  dis- 
tresses to  recover  duties  or  debts  due  to 
the  Grown.  As  a  learned  writer  ob- 
serves, although  such  proceedings  are 
in  the  old  books  constantly  termed  dis- 
tresses, they  are,  in  fact,  executions, 
prerogative  executions,  by  seizure  and 
sale.  My  Motion  is  confined  to  the 
power  enjoyed  by  the  landlord  to  dis- 
train for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  here 
it  applies  only  to  one  class  of  tenancy — 
namdly,  agricultural  holdings.  Various 
considerations  have  led  me  not  to  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  power  of  distress 
for  the  rent  of  houses  in  towns.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  to  some  extent,  the  same 
principles  apply  to  urban  and  rural 
tenancies ;  but,  in  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  question,  there  is  a  great  difference. 
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I  have  been  guided  by  the  course  tbe 
House  has  taken  with  respect  to  Scot- 
land, it  having  clearly  been  considered 
desirable  not  to  deal  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time  with  urban  and 
rural  hypothec.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
evils  produced  by  a  preferential  claim 
for  rent  are  of  much  less  magnitude  in 
the  case  of  town  dwellings,  where  rent 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  a  tenant's 
expenditure,  and  the  fact  of  occupa- 
tion has  not  the  same  tendency  to  mis- 
lead, than  as  in  the  case  of  farms,  where 
the  rent  is  a  large  and  important  item, 
and  where  the  mere  fact  of  being 
accepted  as  a  tenant  is  calculated  to 
create  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  others.  What  I  have  to  ask 
the  House  to  consider  is,  therefore,  the 
landlord's  right  to  distrain  for  the  rent 
of  farms.  The  slight  glance  I  have 
attempted  to  take  at  the  history  of  dis- 
tress has,  I  hope,  been  sufficient  to  show 
that  though  the  remedy  itself  is  ancient, 
the  peculiar  form  it  now  has  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  and  is,  in 
fact,  entirely  different  from  its  original 
character.  So  far  as  it  is  ancient,  it  is 
derived  from  a  state  of  society  and  social 
circumstances  totally  different  from  the 
conditions  of  modern  life.  So  much  I 
have  felt  bound  to  say,  in  venturing  to 
move  the  abolition  of  a  law  which  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  Canute.  After  all, 
it  is  a  practical  question  which  we  have 
to  decide.  Is  the  Law  of  Distress,  what- 
ever its  history  and  origin  may  be, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  ?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  bad,  for  the 
country?  Does  it  promote,  or  does  it 
hinder,  agricultural  improvement  ?  By 
these  tests  it  must  stand  or  fail,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  apply  them  fairly  to 
it.  The  first  point  that  must  strike 
everyone,  in  considering  this  law,  is  its 
highly  exceptional  character.  As  Mr. 
Howard  Taylor  has  well  put  it — 

*'  It  IB  not  only  a  class  law,  but  a  class  excop* 
tion  from  law,  rendoring  the  landlord,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  creditors,  a  chartered 
libertine.*' 

Distress  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
the  law  permits  a  man  to  take  his 
remedy  into  his  own  hands.  It  is  what 
Biackstone  calls — 

"An  extra-judicial  or  eccentrical  form  of 
remedy — namely,  that  which  is  obtained  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  parties  themselves." 

Such  remedies  can  only  be  excused  by 
some  pressing  necessity  requiring  more 
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speedy  redress  than  can  be  had  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  justice.  ''  It  is  against 
reason,''  says  Littleton,  *'if  wrong  be 
done  any  man,  that  he  thereof  should  bo 
his  own  judge."  The  few  other  in- 
stances in  which  *'the  law  allows  a  man 
to  be  his  own  avenger,  or  to  administer 
redress  to  himself,'  are  justified  by  an 
obvious  necessity  which  it  is  impossible 
to  plead  in  the  case  of  a  landlord  seizing 
chattels  of  the  tenant  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  They  are  self-defence,  which 
is  the  first  law  of  nature ;  the  re-seizure 
of  property,  wife,  or  child,  wrongfully 
taken,  which  might  otherwise  be  de- 
stroyed or  carried  out  of  reach ;  entry 
on  land,  which  another  person  without 
any  right  has  taken  possession  of;  the 
abatement  or  removal  of  nuisances, 
which,  as  matters  of  daily  convenience, 
require  an  immediate  remedy ;  lastly, 
the  right  of  the  person  entitled  to  seize 
waifs,  wrecks,  and  estrays,  because  the 
thing  to  be  claimed  is  frequently  of  such 
a  nature  as  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  law  before  any  action  could  bo 
brought.  Distress  for  rent  differs  from 
all  these,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
pressing  necessity,  which  is  their  solo 
justification,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  remedy  for  what  is  really  a  breach 
of  contract.  Even  in  the  Scotch  Law 
of  Hypothec,  the  landlord  seeking  to 
sequestrate  the  tenant's  property  has 
to  make  application  regularly  for  se- 
questration on  reasons  ^iven  to  the 
Sheriff.  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  in  our  law  another  instance  in 
which  a  man  is  allowed  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  in  order  to  obtain  a 
remedy  for  a  breach  of  contract.  The 
practical  evils  resulting  from  the  arbi- 
trary and  ill-regulative  nature  of  the 
proceeding  by  distress  were  clearly 
pointed  out  to  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1869, 
to  inquire  into  the  Law  of  Hypothec. 
Mr.  Henry  James — the  present  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton — was 
examined  before  the  Committee,  and, 
after  pointing  out  that  anyone  could 
distrain — the  landlord  could  either  do  it 
himself,  or  choose  any  person  he  thought 
fit  for  the  purpose — he  added — 

'*  The  result  is  that  the  class  of  persons  exe- 
cuting such  a  process — it  not  being  a  very  agree- 
able occupation — is  formed  generally  of  persons 
who  are  lor  the  most  part  insolvent  themselves, 
and  who  are  not  certainly  sufficiently  care- 
ful with  respect  to  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties.     They    seize    oftentimes    a   quantity 
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of  SpoodB  ^which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  satiafy 
t^e  ciistrece,  and  sell  them  to  personal  friends  of 
tKeir  O'wn  at  very  much  less  thui  the  real  value. 
The  result  is  that  the  tenant  often  has  his 
"^rliole  Household  broken  up,  when  a  very  small 
■eizt&r^  ^would  have  sufficed  to  pay  his  rent.  If 
lie  complains,  he  has  to  complain  by  action 
against  the  landlord  for  taking  excessive  dis- 
tress. The  effect  is  that  great  injustice  is  done 
to  tlie  tenant,  and  almost  equal  injustice  is  done 
to  the  landlord." 

Tlie  present  Lord  Moncrieff  pointed  out 
tlie  less  severe  operation  of  the  Scotch 
Hrfi'w    of  Hypothec,  where,  by  the  sim- 
ple^  application  for  sequestration  and 
t&king  an  inventory,   the  security  at- 
taclies,  without  the  shock   to  the   te- 
nant's credit  of  going  on  to  distrain, 
and.    taking    possession    of   the  goods. 
An  Englishman  boasts  that  his  house  is 
liis  castle ;  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  that 
tHe   day  after  rent  falls  due,   without 
notice,  and  without  legal  formality  of 
any  kind — a  power  which  exists  in  the 
case  of   no  other  personal   obligation 
'wHatsoever — some  dirty  and    drunken 
ruffian  may  be  called  from  the  streets 
and  sent  to  run  riot  upon  your  premises, 
inflicting  incalculable  damage,  far  be- 
yond the  amount  of  the  claim  against 
you,  damage  for  which  redress,  if  it  be 
obtained  at  all,  can  only  be  sought  by 
expensive  and   tedious   legal    process. 
It  must,  I  think,  be  seen  that  such  a 
power  as  this,  however  appropriate  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  feudal  lotds 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  their  vassals, 
is  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  com- 
mercial principles  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  owners  and  hirers  of 
land  at  the  present  day.    I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  distress  is  an 
anomaly  and  an  anachronism,  both  as 
regards  its  nature  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  enforced.    There  are  other 
respects  in  which  it  is  an  exceptional 
ana  peculiar  law.    It  is  a  law  which 
gives    a    preference    to    one    class    of 
creditors  over  all  others.     The  general 
principle  of  law  is  that  when  a  man  is 
not  able  to  pay  his  debts,  his  property 
shall   be  equally    divided    among   his 
creditors.     The  Law  of  Distress  creates 
a  preferential  claim,  varying  from  one  to 
six  years'  rent,  according  to  the  time  when 
it  is  put  in  force  in  favour  of  one  particular 
creditor.  The  Law  of  Hypothec,  though 
limited,  in  the  case  of  crops,  to  the  rent 
oi  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  grown, 
and  in  the  case  of  cattle  to  the  current 
year's  rent,  gives  a  similar  preferential 


claim — the  difference  is  one  of  degree. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  preference 
was  one  of  the  points  investigated  by 
the  Select  Oommittee.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  the  special  preferen- 
tial security  enjoyed  by  the  landowner 
resembles  some  other  instances  in  which 
special  rights  over  property  are  given  to 
certain  persons  in  preference  to  general 
creditors  by  the  Commercial  Law  of  this 
and  other  nations.  As  this  is  a  matter 
on  which  great  stress  is  laid  ozv  the  part 
of  the  Committee,  I  am  afraid  I  must  ^es- 
pass  on  the  patience  of  the  House  with  a 
somewhat  dry  and  technical  argument 
while  I  endeavour  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  argument  in  favour  of  hypothec 
is  thus  stated  in  the  Beport — 

"  Familiar  instances  of  such  a  preference  " — 
1.  e.  special  preferential  security — "  are  afforded 
by  the  lien  that  shipowners  have  on  the  cargoes 
of  their  ships  for  their  freight,  and  by  bottomry 
bonds,  which  give  to  their  holders  a  prior  claim 
over  the  other  creditors  of  the  shipowner  for  money 
lent  for  repairs  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship.  In  these  cases,  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  its  having  been  found  con- 
venient to  afford  special  facilities  for  granting, 
and  obtaining  credit  in  the  transactions  to  which 
it  applies." 

And  further,  in  paragraph  10 — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  our  Commercial  Law 
allows  holders  of  various  kinds  of  property  to 
pledge  to  particular  creditors  property  of  which 
they  have  the  command,  so  as  to  give  those 
secured  a  preference  over  other  creditors  in 
case  of  their  bankruptcy.  Much  of  our  valuable 
trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  this 
facility  for  raising  money.  By  the  Law  of 
Hypothec,  the  tenants  of  land  or  houses  are,  in 
fact,  enabled  virtually  to  pledge  their  crops, 
and  the  property  on  their  premises,  as  a  security 
to  their  hmdloras  for  their  rents,  just  as  a  mer- 
chant, importing  wine  or  sugar,  may  pledge  the 
dock  warrants  that  represent  the  property,  in 
order  to  obtain  money  to  carry  on  his  business. 
When  either  farmers  or  merchants  become 
bankrupt,  such  pledges  are  good  against  the 
general  creditor.'' 

In  inquiring  how  far  these  instances  of 
preferential  security  resemble  "  dis« 
tress,"  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  distress  and  hypothec,  though  their 
practical  operation  may  be  similar,  have 
had  a  different  origin  and  are  founded 
on  totally  different  principles.  I  shall 
contend  that  the  instances  of  preference 
referred  to  are  substantially  different 
from  the  right  of  hypothec,  and  do  not 
carry  us  any  way  in  disproving  the  ex- 
ceptional character  of  that  law.  But, 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would 
not  prove  that  these  preferences  were 
similar  to  distress.    The  right  of  hypo- 
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iheCf  like  the  hypothecation  known  in 
maritime  law,  is  deriyed  from  the  Boman 
Civil  Law,  and  supplanted  in  Scotland 
the  old  Law  of  Distress.  As  the  present 
Lord  Moncreiff  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee, hypothec  arises  from  a  tacit  con- 
tract, or  contract  arising  by  implication 
of  law  ;  it  is  a  pledging  to  the  landlord 
the  property  of  the  tenant  while  it  re- 
mains in  his  possession  by  way  of  se- 
curity for  the  rent.  Distress,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  relic  of  the  old  feudal 
power,  though  now  used  to  enforce 
rights  arising  out  of  contract,  is  not 
foimded  on  any  implied  contract  or  any 
notion  of  a  hypothetical  assignment  of 
the  tenant's  goods.  The  right  to  seize 
strangers'  goods  disposes  of  this  idea. 
As  Mr.  Taylor  puts  it — 

"  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  that 
any  tenant  should  be  imagined  to  create  a 
security  over  his  neighbours'  chattels  present 
and  future  for  his — the  assignors' — own  debt, 
may,  for  his  future  non-existing  debts,  a  charge 
shifting  off  or  on  according  to  the  whereabouts 
of  unscheduled,  unspecified  property,  and  with- 
out warning  or  consideration  to  the  neighbour 
affected  P '' 

This  idea  of  a  hypothecation,  or  pledging 
of  the  tenant's  goods  as  a  security  for  the 
rent,  is  perfectly  inconsistent  therefore 
with  the  nature  of  distress,  and  no  sub- 
stantial analogy  between  distress  and 
maritime  or  other  hypothecations  can 
be  maintained.  I  might  safely  leave 
the  argument  here  ;  but  to  show  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to 
defend  either  distress  or  hypothec,  on 
the  ground  of  a  supposed  resemblance 
between  them  and  other  preferential 
securities  recognized  by  the  law,  it  may 
be  worth  whUe  to  go  a  little  further. 
Let  us  leave  out  sight  the  feudal  origin 
of  distress,  and  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  anyone  could  create  a  lien 
or  security  over  the  goods  of  another, 
not  in  his  possession  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  owner,  and  let  us  look 
simply  to  the  effect  of  distress  as  giving 
the  landlord  a  preferential  security  for 
his  rent,  and  inquire  whether  this  pre- 
ference is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
existing  in  maritime  or  other  liens. 
Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  cases  of 
distress  and  h3rpothec  may  be  said  to 
resemble  one  another,  and  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  is  applicable 
to  either  the  Scotch  or  the  Enghsh  Law. 
A  lien'  is  the  right  of  a  person  in  pos- 
session of  goods  to  retain  them  imtil  a 
debt  due  to  him  has  been  satisfied.    It 
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is  merely  a  right  to  retain  the  possession 
of  the  ^oods,  and  depends  on  service 
renderea.  The  English  law  on  the 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  James,  at  page  8  of  the  Blue 
Book,  containing  the  Keport  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Select  Committee.  Mr. 
James  says — 

*'  In  our  land  no  lien,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  can  exist  without  possession.  There 
may  be  hypothecation  without  possession,  but 
to  have  a  uen  you  must  have  possession.  If, 
for  instance,  you  sent  cloth  to  bo  made  into  a 
coat,  or  if  you  sent  your  watch  to  be  cleaned, 
the  tailor  or  the  watchmaker  would  have  a  lien 
upon  those  goods  until  he  was  paid  ;  but  I 
know  of  no  case  in  which  lien  exists,  without 
possession,  actual  or  constructive.  The  first 
claim  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  has  over  the 
cargo  for  freight  is  a  case  in  point,  resting 
directly,  like  the  liens  of  railway  companies  and 
other  carriers,  on  services  rendered  and  on  pos* 
session. '* 

The  witness  subsequently  referred  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  by  which  the  person  having 
the  lien  may  land  goods  and  put  them 
into  bonded  warehouses,  and  pointed 
out  that  this  was  a  case  of  constructive 
possession  by  Statute.  The  essence  of 
the  contract  of  letting  and  hiring  land 
involves  the  making  over  to  the  tenant, 
for  the  period  of  the  demise,  of  the  entire 
right  to  the  use  of  the  soil  which  pro- 
duces the  crop.  No  one,  therefore,  I 
think,  will  venture  to  maintain  that 
the  landlord  is  in  possession,  either 
actual  or  constructive,  of  the  propei-ty 
of  the  tenant.  Still  less  is  he  in  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  a  stranger,  which 
is  temporarily  or  accidentally  on  the 
premises.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  likeness  between  the  right 
of  lien,  as  commonly  known  to  the  law, 
and  the  right  of  distraint.  The  question 
is  now  narrowed  to  the  case  of  hypo- 
thecations, by  which  preferential  security 
can  be  given  over  goods  without  a  trans- 
fer of  possession.  The  only  instances  of 
hypothecation  in  our  law  are  those  which 
have  been  so  often  pressed  into  service 
in  discussions  on  hypothec  —  namely, 
what  are  called  bottomry  bonds  and 
respondentia,  arising  out  of  the  power 
intrusted  to  a  master  of  a  vessel,  in 
consideration  of  money  advanced  for  re- 
pairs necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship 
or  cargo,  to  make  the  ship  or  cargo 
liable  for  repayment,  when  the  voyage 
is  safely  performed.  Nothiug  could 
more  clearly  betray  the  utter  weakness 
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of  tlie  case  than  the  attempt  to  bolster  it 
tip  by  bucIl  analogy.     In  the  first  place, 
the   lender   in  bottomry  bonds  cannot 
take   the  law  into  his  own  hands.     He 
musty  like  any  ordinary  creditor,  invoke 
the  assistance  of  a  Gourt  to  enforce  his 
claims.       Then  the  power  of  pledging 
ship   or    cargo  rests  upon  absolute  ne- 
cessity.  "Without  such  a  power,  it  might 
he  impossible  in  a  foreign  port  to  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  put  the  ship  in  a 
eafe    state    for  the    prosecution  of  her 
Toyage.     It  is  a  power  which  the  mas- 
ter is  not  entitled  to  exercise  if  he  can 
raise  money  by  other  means  on  the  credit 
of  the    owners.      **  Necessity  alone,  " 
says  Xiord    Stowel,  "  supports  bottomry 
bonds  ;  the  absence  of  necessity  is  their 
undoing."      I  wish  to  speak  with  the 
utmost  respect  of  the  labours  of  the 
Select  Committee ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
I   hare   searched  in   vain  through  the 
evidence  given  before  it  for  any  grounds 
for   the  conclusions    expressed    in   the 
paragraph  of  the  Eeport  which  I  have 
quoted.      Some  suggestions  favourable 
to  such   a  view  may  be  found  in  the 
questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  but  the 
answers  I  fear  can  hardly  have  been 
deemed  satisfactory.    The  evidence  of 
an    eminent    English    lawyer    I    have 
already  referred  to,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  was  much  comfort  got  out  of  that. 
A  Scotch  legal  authority  of  the  highest 
eminence,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day, 
also  gave  evidence  which  was  very  much 
to  the  point,  though  not  quite  the  same 
point  as  that  indicated  in  the  Keport. 
At  page  321  of  the  Blue  Book,  Lord 
Moncreiff  is  asked — 

**  Are  tluxre  not  cases  in  which  there  is  aright 
of  Hjrpothec  orer  other  matters  as  well  as  roal 
estate;  for  instance,  in  what  are  called  time 
charters  when  a  person  hires  a  vessel,  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  having  the  first  claim  over  the 
cargo  as  against  all  other  creditors  F  " 

The  Lord  Advocate  replied — 

"That,  again,  is  one  of  the  rights ^>^\ lien 
ansing  out  of  the  Merchant  Law  and  oti^'^f  the 
necessities  of  Commerce.  I  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  an  analogy," 

At  page  322,  he  is  further,  pressed — 

"Do  you  not  consider  the  case  of  bottomry 
bonds  an  analogy  P  " 

He  answered — 

"  I  do  not ;  a  bottomry  bond  is  a  wager  in 
very  difficult  circumstances,  under  which  the 
creator  advandsg  his  money  is  to  get  a  very 
large  return  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  arriving 
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safe,  and  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  not  arriving 
safe,  he  gets  nothing  at  all.  I  do  not  think  any 
great  light  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  question  of 
landlords'  hjrpothec  by  these  illustrations,  ex- 
cepting that  it  shows  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  of  law,  that  where  the 
risk  is  unusually  disproportionate  to  the  interest, 
there  should  be  a  special  power  of  security." 

This  evidence,  coming  from  so  high  an 
authority,  does  not  seem  to  carry  us  very 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  Keport.  It 
requires  a  vivid  imagination  to  see  a 
resemblance  between  a  vessel,  out  of 
repair  in  some  strange  and  distant  port, 
and  unable  to  prosecute  her  voyage, 
with,  perhaps,  a  perishable  cargo  on 
board,  driven  by  sheer  necessity  to  obtain, 
on  any  terms,  the  advance  of  money 
necessary  for  repairs,  and  an  ordinary 
landowner  seeking  payment  for  his  half- 
year's  rent  with  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  legal  redress  at  his  disposal.  What 
is  a  landlord's  risk  compared  to  that  of 
a  stranger  who  advances  money  on  a 
ship  which  may  never  reach  her  destina- 
tion? What,  even,  is  the  landlord's 
risk  compared  to  that  which  is  incurred 
by  the  ordinary  creditors  of  the  farmer, 
or  by  ordinary  creditors  in  commercial 
transactions?  His  position,  instead  of 
being  one  of  extraordinary  risk,  is  one 
of  pre-eminent  advantage.  He  has  great 
power  and  influence  over  the  debtor. 
He  can  protect  himself  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  He  selects  his  tenant,  and  has 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  information 
as  to  his  position  and  character.  He  can 
make  any  terms  he  thinks  necessary  for 
his  safety.  He  may  require  payment 
in  advance,  or  the  name  of  some  sub- 
stantial person  joined  as  co-tenant.  He 
can  demand  surety,  or  may  take  a 
deposit  in  security.  Above  all,  the  loss 
which  he  can  incur  is  extremely  small 
when  compared  with  that  whidi  may 
fall  on  the  ordinary  trader.  The  trader 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  principal  and 
interest.  Land,  happily,  cannot  take  to 
itself  wings  and  fly  away,  as  money  often 
seems  to  do,  and  the  utmost  the  land- 
lord, using  ordinary  diligence,  can  lose 
is  the  rent  of  his  land  for  a  short  period 
— substantially,  in  fact,  his  nsk  is 
limited  to  what  may  be  considered  the 
interest  on  his  capital.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  there  being  in  the  case  of  the  land- 
owner's claim  for  relit  the  special  urgency 
and  the  high  degree  of  risk  which  justify 
the  pref erency  created  by  bottomry  bonds, 
he  is  of  all  creditors  the  safest  and  the 
least  in  danger  of  loss.    I  must  apologize 
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to  the  HouBe  for  having  gone  so  minutely 
into  this  point.  It  really  is  not  worth 
it.  But  I  hope,  by  having  done  so,  I 
shall  have  exploded  a  fallacy  which  can 
only  have  arisen  from  a  confused  way  of 
thinking  and  a  loose  and  inaccurate  use 
of  language.  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Law  of  Distraint  for  rent 
is  not  only  exceptional  as  to  its  nature 
and  the  means  oy  which  it  is  enforced, 
but  that  it  is  also  without  parallel  in 
our  law,  as  a  special  preferential  security 
in  favour  of  one  particular  class  of  creditor 
over  property  not  in  his  possession,  and 
unsupported  by  the  peculiar  necessity 
which  alone  justifies  such  security  in  the 
few  other  instances  in  which  the  law  al- 
lows it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude 
to  bills  of  sale  and  to  mortgages.  A  bill  of 
sale  is  a  conveyance  of  goods  by  a 
person  owing  money  to  a  person  from 
whom  he  borrows  money  by  way  of  se- 
curity. It  is  good  neither  against 
a  landlord's  claim  for  rent  nor  against 
creditors  under  a  bankruptcy.  A  mort- 
gage is  conveyance  of  the  land  subject 
to  a  power  of  redemption.  Neither  of 
these  has  any  resemblance  to  distraint. 
Distraint,  being  a  remedy  of  such  an 
exceptional  character,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  law,  what 
justification  can  be  pleaded  in  its  de- 
fence? It  is  a  privilege  which  illus- 
trates the  observation  of  Adam  Smith, 
that — 

**Law8  frequently  continue  in  force  long 
after  the  circumstances  which  first  gave  occa- 
sion to  them,  and  which  could  alone  render 
them  reasonable,  are  no  more." 

Not  a  few  reasons,  however,  are  eiven  in 
support  of  the  fairness  and  usefmness  of 
this  law.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  one 
apparently  deserving  the  greatest  con- 
sideration is  that  which  we  find  in 
page  5,  paragraph  11th,  of  the  Beport 
of  the  Select  Committee.  This  para- 
graph is  as  follows  : — 

'*It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
landlord  is  necessarily  in  a  position  different 
from  other  creditors.  A  morcnant,  if  he  enter- 
tains any  doubts  as  to  a  customer's  solvency, 
can  refuse  to  deal  further  with  him,  whereas  a 
landlord,  who  lets  his  land  on  lease,  parts  with 
the  control  of  it  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  as  the 
eondition  usually  inserted  in  a  lease,  that  it 
ahalf  be  forfeited  for  non-pa3rment  of  rent, 
cannot  be  enforced  without  legal  process,  a 
considerable  time  may,  and  frequently  does, 
elapse  before  he  can  recover  possession  of  tiie 
land,  durinff  which  a  fresh  debt  is  accruing  in 
the  shape  of  rent  from  the  tenant." 
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It  would  be  obviously  unjust,  in  dealing 
with  the  landowner's  preferential  daim, 
so  as  to  place  him,  for  the  recovery  of 
rent,  on  a  level  with  other  creditors,  to 
neglect  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  his 
position  which  would  leave  him  at  a 
disadvantage.  That  peculiar  circum- 
stances do  to  some  extent  exist  must  be 
admitted,  and  how  they  can  in  fairness 
be  dealt  with  is  a  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
distraint.  This  point  was  directly  put 
to  Lord  MoncreifiP  in  his  examination 
before  the  Select  Committee.  At  page 
806,  he  is  asked  this  Question — 

"The  landlord's  position  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, is  it  not,  from  that  of  a  dealer  in 
manures,  or  in  artificial  food,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  who  might  at  once  refuse  to  supply 
anything  further  to  his  customers  P  " 

The  answer  is — 

<<  I  observe  that  in  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Commission  that  illustration  is  very  fre- 
quently used,  and  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
At  the  same  time,  a  landlord  has  manifestly 
certain  counterbalancing  advantages  which  the 
ordinary  creditor  has  not,  and  never  can  have.*' 

At  page  324,  Lord  Moncreiff  says — 

"  I  rather  think  that  the  landlord's  position 
is  a  super-eminent  one,  and  that  he  has  a  good 
deal  more  in  his  power  than  an  ordinary  credi- 
tor, and  I  do  not  think  that  even  if  the  right  of 
Hypothec  were  abolished,  he  would  stand  in  a 
worse  position  than  other  creditors." 

What  Lord  Moncreiff  calls  the  "  super- 
eminent  position  "  of  the  landlord,  and 
the  high  consideration  attached  by  the 
law  to  his  claim  for  rent,  is  capable  of 
many  illustrations.  Perhaps  none  is 
more  striking  than  the  d^ision  of  the 
Courts  in  the  well-known  case  of  Davis 
against  Gyde,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  been  questioned.  If 
a  bill  or  note  payable  at  a  future  day  be 
given  on  account  of  an  ordinary  simple 
contract  demand,  for  instance,  for  the 
price  of  p^oods  sold  and  delivered,  or 
even  if  it  is  given  on  accoimt  of  a  judg- 
ment debt,  it  will  suspend  the  right  to 
sue  for  the  original  demand  until  the 
time  has  arrived  at  which  the  bill  or 
note  was  payable.  In  Davis  against 
(Jvde,  it  was  held  that  it  is  otherwise 
where  such  an  instrument  is  given  on 
account  of  rent,  for  that  being  a  debt 
of  a  superior  degree,  cannot  be  sus- 
pended Dv  a  security  of  an  inferior 
class ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  landlord  take 
a  note  of  hand  at  three  months,  or  a 
security  for  the  rent  under  a  bond,  or 
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A^iree  to  take  interest  on  rent  in  arrear, 
Ixe    may  neyertheless  distrain  the  next 
dAjr  if  he  thinks  proper.    An  undoubted 
I>ooxiliarity,  however,  in  the  landlord's 
position  arises  from  the  rule  of  law  that 
ren.1;  does  not  become  due  until  the  end 
of*  tlie  day  on  which  it  is  made  payable. 
before  that  period  has  arrived  the  land- 
lord must  stand  by,  and  although  his 
lAnd  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the 
tenant,  he  must  allow  the  other  credi- 
tors to  sweep  off  everything.     This  is  a 
^r-ievance  from  which  the  power  of  dis- 
t<z-a.int  does  not  protect  him,  for  no  dis- 
tress can  be  made  until  the  day  after 
tlxG  rent  has  fallen  due.    It  is  obvious, 
liowever,  that  the  remedy  is,  to  a  large 
esctent,   in  the  landlord's  own  hands. 
Xhere  is  no  objection  in  point  of  law  to 
a.11  agreement  by  which  rent  is  made 
payable  before  the  time  for  which  it  is 
to  be  paid  has  elapsed.     In  some  dis- 
tricts,  I  believe,    by  a    local  custom, 
rent  is  payable  as  soon  as  the  half-year 
l^egins,  and  this,  of  course,  gives  the 
landlord  a  right  to  his  remedies  imme- 
diately.    Should  this  appear  objection- 
able,   it    would    be    perfectly    simple, 
though  agricultural  rents  are  ordinarily 
pa3'able  half-yearly,  to  reserve  them  at 
shorter  intervals.    Mr.  Burton,  a  Lin- 
colnshire solicitor,  told  the  Select  Com- 
mittee   that    prudent    solicitors    often 
reserve  rents  quarterly  as  a  protection 
to  the  landlord,  without  any  intention 
of   receiving  them  oftener  than  half- 
yearly.     The  faintest  shadow  of  griev- 
ance would  be  removed  if  the  law,  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  the  Apportion- 
ment Act,  by  which  rents,  like  interest 
on  money  lent,  though  payable  at  fixed 
periods,    are    considered     as    accruing 
from  day  to  day,  were  to  give  the  land- 
lord, in  case  there  is  good  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  tenant  is  verging  on 
poverty,  the  rights  of  a  creditor  for  the 
current  rent,  though  the  conventional 
time  of  payment  had  not  arrived.    An- 
other peculiar  feature  of  the  landlord's 
position  is  the  difficulty  and  delay  he 
may  have  in  getting  possession  when  the 
rent  is  not  paid,  and  further  rent  is  con- 
stantly accruing.    This  will,  no  doubt,  be 
fully  dealt  with  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Eead),  who  has 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  the  effect 
that  the  right  of  re-entry  for  the  non- 
payment of  rent  should  oe  made  more 
simple  and  speedy.     On  general  grounds 
I  certainly  look  with  favour    on  the 


Amendment;  but  I  am  anxious  to  hear  by 
what  particular  means  the  hon.  Member 
proposes  to  effect  his  purpose.  Becent 
events  make  it  necessary  to  subject  such 
proposals  to  very  close  scrutiny.  The  ac- 
tion of  ejectment  is  slow  and  troublesome. 
It  may  bo  prolonged  at  great  hardship 
to  the  owner  by  an  insolvent  tenant's 
using  dilatory  pleas.  The  policy  of  the 
law  recently  has  been  to  give  in  every 
case  of  truthful  and  undisputed  debts 
a  certain  and  easy  mode  of  recovering 
them.  For  instance,  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  defendant  is  prohibited  from 
defending  unless  he  shows  that  he  has 
really  a  good  defence  and  gets  leave  to 
defend.  Whether  rent  is  paid  or  not  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  which  should  be 
easily  and  quietly  ascertained,  and  when 
it  is  ascertained,  the  landlord  should  be 
put  as  speedily  and  inexpensively  as  pos* 
sible  into  possession  of  his  land.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  which, 
fully  admitting  its  great  impoi*tance, 
I  am  glad  to  leave  in  the  able  hands  of 
tlie  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk  TMr. 
Clare  Eead.)  I  have  attempted  to  snow 
that  by  accompanying  the  abolition  of 
distraint  with  one  or  two  minor  or  simple 
changes  in  the  law,  the  landowner  would 
be  under  no  disability  in  any  respect,  as 
compared  with  other  creditors,  while  he 
would  continue  to  enjoy  many  great  and 
peculiar  advantages  necessarily  attached 
to  his  position.  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant  ? 
One  of  the  arguments  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  abolition  of  Hypothec 
is  that  the  landlord  being  deprived  of 
his  special  security  would  insist  upon 
an  earlier  payment  of  the  rent.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  postponement  of  rent 
is  equivalent  to  a  cash  credit  to  the 
tenant  for  the  time  being.  But,  say  the 
defenders  of  Hypothec,  if  this  rieht  be 
taken  away,  the  system  of  deferred  rents 
will  be  abandoned  and  forehand  rents 
will  be  required.  The  merits  of  the 
Scotch  controversy  are  not  before  us;  but 
this  argument  does  not  apply  to  England, 
because  what  a  Scotchman  would«  call 
forehand  renting  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  here.  Under  the  Scotch  system 
of  deferred  renting,  the  first  payment 
seldom  takes  place  for  less  than  12 
months,  more  frequently  15  or  18,  and 
in  some  cases,  even  as  much  as  21  months 
after  the  tenant  has  entered  upon  a  farm. 
In  England  the  tenant  generally  speak- 
ing enters  at  Michaelmas^  and  pays  his 
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first  half-year's  rent  at  the  Lady  Day 
following,  with  such  grace  as  the  land- 
lord chooses  to  allow  him.     It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  if  Distraint  be  abo- 
lished, the  landlord  will  not  be  content 
with  this,  but  will  require  payment  in 
advance.      No    one    can    question   the 
landlord's  right  to  make  any  terms  he 
may  think  necessary  for  his  own  protec- 
tion.     Should  the  absolute  security  of 
payment  in    advance    be    required,   it 
would,   like  other  special  advantages, 
have  to  be  discounted  in  the  terms  of 
the  bargain.    Anyone  who  wanted  ex- 
ceptional safety  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.     I  have  not  the  least  fear,  however, 
that  any  considerable  number  of  owners 
would  consider  such  a  precaution  neces- 
sary.    Ordinary  care  in  the  selection  of 
tenants,  and  properly-drawn  covenants 
would  give  all  the  security  that  any  rea- 
sonable   man  would    think    necessary. 
Another  safeguard  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.    Makg^U,    an  English  witness  of 
great  agricultural  experience,  before  the 
Koyal  Commission.     He  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  along  with  the  system  of 
yearly  leases  there  has  grown  up  a  sys- 
tem of  tenant-right,  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  has  attained  very  large 
proportions,  and  which,  being  as  it  were 
a  set-off,  forms  an  important  security  to 
the  landlord  for  the  rent  due.  The  tenant 
is  entitled  to  certain  repayments    for 
manures,  for  cake,  and  for  acts  of  hus- 
bandry actually  performed  on  the  land, 
so  that  the  payments  due  to  a  tenant  at 
his  out-going  may  greatly  exceed  his 
last  half-year's  rent,  and,  in  some  cases, 
actually  exceed  the  whole  year's  rent. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,   as   in 
Lincolnshire,  the  tenant-right  is  of  still 
wider  extent.    It  may  be  worth  observ- 
ing, here,  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  the  Law  of  Distramt,  that 
no  set-oif  or  counter-claim  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  interferes  with  the  landlord's 
right  of  distress.      Landlords,   it  may 
be  argued,  without  distraint  to  rely  on, 
will  not  show  the  same  indulgence  to 
tenants.     But  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  proper  that  the  law  should 
protect  landowners  from  risk,  in  grant- 
ing indulgence   to  needy  or  insolvent 
tenants.  They  may  do  it  out  of  kindness 
if  they  please.    Business  and  sentiment 
must  be  kept  apart.    No  doubt,  it  will 
be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  loss  to  the  tenant 
to  be  deprived  of  the  extra  credit  with 
the    landlord  which  he  has  under  the 
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j  present  system.     The  question  is  whe- 
,  ther  the  advantage  is  not  one  for  which 
he  pays  too  dearly.     Preferential  secu- 
rity to  one  creditor  can  only  be  given 
at  extra  risk    to    all    other    creditors. 
The  credit  which  the  farmer  has  with  bis 
landlord  entails  a  loss  of  credit  with 
every  other  person  with  whom  he  deals. 
The  banker,  the  manure  merchant,  the 
seedsman,  the  implement  maker,  every 
person  from  whom  the  farmer  buys,  aU 
£now  that,  in  dealing  with  him,  they 
run  a  peculiar  risk,  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  becoming  unable  to  meet  the 
claims  upon  him,  one  creditor  may,  and 
often  does,  get  20«.  in  the  pound,  while 
the  general  body  of  the  creditors  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  an 
infinitesimal  dividend.    In  a  case  that 
actually  occurred,  the  landlord  was  paid 
in  full,   and  the  general  creditors  got 
one-halfpenny  in  the  pound.     The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  tenant  pays  higher 
prices  to  cover  extra  risk,  and  obtains 
credit  on  less  easy  terms  than  if  his 
position  were  not  so  uncertain.      His 
general  transactions,  also,  are  unduly 
hampered,    and  he  is  prevented  frt)m 
disposing  of  his  produce   at  the  best 
times  and  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Central  Far- 
mers' Club  at  whion  this  question  was 
discussed,   Mr.   Hodges,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  an   extensive    farmer    in    Kent, 
showed  by  a  practical  illustration,  what 
serious  obstacles  the  present  state  of  the 
law  places. in  the  way  of  business  ar- 
rangements.    In  the  county  of  Kent, 
he  said,  a  great  many  occupiers  of  land 
were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  hay 
and  other  produce  of  that  kind  to  per- 
sons in  the  Metropolis,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  removal  to  London,  there 
were  often  great  difficulties  in  the  pur- 
chasers getting  possession  of  tiie  nay- 
stacks  and  so  on  for  which  they  bar- 
gained.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 
course  of  business  was  greatly  inter- 
rupted, and  often  at  a  time  when  it  was 
necessary  that  produce  should  be  reduced 
into  cash  in  order  that   engagements 
might  be  met,  and  men  were  in  that 
way  pushed,  as  it  were,  into  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.    On  the  same  occasion, 
Mr.  Aveling,   a  member  of  a  firm  of 
agricultural  implement  makers  at  Bo- 
chester,   said  that   last  year  his    firm 
sold  a  set  of  steam-ploughing  machinery 
of  about  £2,000  value  to  a  farmer,  from 
whom  he  had    received    excellent    re* 
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terences.    The  machineiy  had,  however, 
been  at   work  only  about  two  months, 
when,  lie   receiTed  a  telegram  on  a  Sun- 
day mornings  to  this  effect — "  Sorry  to 
tell    you    a    distress    put   in   for  rent, 
ploTigliin^    machinery  in  a  neighbour- 
ing'  farm,    get  it  if  you  can."    By  a 
piece   of  good  luck,  he  was  able  to  re- 
move  tlie    machinery  the  same  night, 
and  so  lie  lost  nothing.    They  all  knew, 
he  added,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  cir- 
culars of  the  great  waggon  companies 
were  the  words,  "deferred payments;" 
hut    how     could    anyone    expect    him 
or  other  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery,  to  enter  into  a  large  contract 
with  deferred  payments  in  such  a  state 
of  the  law  as  that  which  now  existed? 
It  would  he  easy  to  multiply  instances 
of  the  obstacles  which  liability  to  dis- 
traint puts  in  the  way  of  farmers,  both 
in  making  the  best  terms  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public,  and  in  obtaining  the 
credit  of  which  they  stand  in  need  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  operations  suc- 
cessfully.    It  would  be  a  great  error  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  the  law  by  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  distress  is 
actually  ccuried  out.     These  are  com- 
paratively rare.    This  was  admitted  to 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  Burton — a  strong 
advocate  for  the  retention  of  the  law. 
He  says — 

"In  England  distresses  are,  comparatively 
n>eaking,  Tery  seldom  resorted  to  compared  to 
tne  extent  to  which  the  Law  of  Distress  is  al- 
ways quietly  operating." 

In  bankruptcy  the  assignees  often  pay 
without  the  landlord's  distraining.    The 
landlord's  rights  to  his  rent,  by  virtue  of 
the  Law  of  IKstress,  are  constantly  and 
quietly  operating  without  actual    dis- 
training being  resorted  except  as  an 
exceptional  thing.    In  like  manner,  the 
effect  of  the  law  in  the  tenant's  credit  is 
frequently  severely  felt  where  the  possi- 
bility of  a  distress  is  never  mentioned. 
A  tenant,  says  Mr.  Howard,  formerly 
Member  for  Bedford,  resorts  to  a  banker 
for  an  advance  to  tide  him  over  a  crisis ; 
of  course,  nothing  is  said  by  the  banker 
or  bank  manager  at  the  interview  about 
the  ugly  question  of  the  Law  of  Distress, 
I  &nd  it  probably  never  once  crosses  the 

mind  of  the  would-be  borrower.  But  is 
J^jone  simple  enough  to  suppose  that 
it  is  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  banker 
when  he  very  blandly  informs  him  that 
he  can  be  accommodated  with  the  ad- 
Tance,  only,  he  adds,  reliable  security 


will  be  expected?  The  influence  of  dis- 
traint in  stimulating  an  unhealthy  and 
unsound  competition  for  land,  and  raising 
rent  above  its  natural  economic  level,  is 
extremely  mischievous.  No  one  can 
desire  on  public  grounds  that  land  should 
be  let  for  less  than  its  full  value.  The 
landowner  who  accepts  less  than  a 
full  rent  may  confer  a  favour  on  the 
individual  who  hires  his  land  as  he  would 
if  he  made  him  a  present,  but  he  does 
no  public  service,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage 
him  so  to  act.  But  where  rent  of  land 
is  determined  by  competition,  by  what 
is  called  "  the  higgling  of  the  market," 
sound  commercial  principles  should  pre- 
vail. Protection  should  not  be  given  to 
the  owner  of  a  certain  commodity  by 
which  he  may  be  led  to  neglect  the  ordi- 
nary precautions  of  business,  and  to  grasp 
at  a  price  which  is  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  property  he  has  to 
dispose  of.  The  landlord's  priority  is  a 
premium  held  out  to  him  by  the  State  to 
neglect  the  ordinary  precaution  of  select- 
ing suitable  tenants  with  adequate  capi- 
tal, and  it  is  also  a  direct  inducement  to 
persons  without  meansor  skill  to  enter  into 
a  reckless  competition  for  the  hire  of  a 
commodity  which  they  can  employ  neither 
with  profit  to  themselves  nor  advantage 
to  the  country.  Nothing  of  greater 
weight  could  be  adduced  on  this  point 
than  the  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  farmers  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
William  Scott  of  Timpendean.  Mr. 
Scott  speaks  with  immediate  reference  to 
Hypothec,  but  the  principle  involved  is 
precisely  the  same.     He  says — 

''I  think  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  would  be  to  improve  farming. 
There  would  be  a  much  better  class  of  tenants 
than  many  who  now  offer  for  farms  and  get  them. 
I  think  it  would  lower  the  rents  a  little  at  first, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  afterwards 
come  up  to  the  same  amount.  A  number  of  the 
present  successful  offerers  for  farms  have  neither 
skill  nor  capital,  and  a  man  without  both  has  no 
chance.  I  nave  known  landlords  take  such  men. 
...  I  have  known  tenants  get  farms  who  ought  to 
have  been  bankrupt  at  the  time  they  were  taking 
them.  If  the  law  were  abolished,  tenants  with 
capital  would  be  sure,  that  in  offering  for  farms, 
they  were  competing  on  equal  terms,  and  not 
against  men  that  had  nothing  to  lose.  At 
present,  it  is  a  mere  speculation  with  men  that 
have  no  capital — a  sort  of  *  heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose.' " 

The  effect  of  reckless  letting  of  land  in 
creating  a  fictitious  rental  is  by  no  means 
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limited  to  tho  loud  so  let  in  the  first  i: 
etance.  The  example  is  contagious.  If 
hon.  Members  will  turn  to  tho  Report  of 
the  BoyalGommisBion  of  1864, page  122, 
they  will  find  the  process  described  by 
that  ominent  agriculturiet,  the  late  Mr. 
Hope  of  Fenton  Barns — 

"  A  landlnrd  advertuea  u  form  and  lets  it  to 
the  highest  bidder  (at  my  £1  per  aero).  If  lam 
going  to  value  any  Linii  nuar  it,  my  mind  is 
naturally  biassed  to  see  if  this  farm  I  am  going 
to  valuo  is  worth  £4  an  acre.  I  say,  '  Here  ia 
one,  it  may  not  bo  ao  good,  let  at  that  sum  :  the 
farm  I  value  must  bo  £+  an  aero  too.'  While 
the  man  who  took  the  farm  thnt  was  advertisod 
does  not  pay  hia  rent ;  very  probably  getting;  a 
roduGtion  of  root  in  a  year  or  two." 

The  true  principle  was  elicited  by  a  noble 
Lord,  a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee, 
in  bis  examination  of  Mr.  William  Scott. 
The  noble  Lord,  who  evidently  totally 
misapprehended  the  position  of  flie  advo- 
cates of  the  abolition  of  hypothec,  asks 
Mr.  Scott— 

"  Do  you  oonsidBT  it  to  be  cooaistont  with  Free 
Trade  prindplos  that  the  State  should  prescribe 
to  the  bndlorJfl  upon  what  syatemthoy  should 
manage  their  estates  P  Answer — I  do  not. 
Do  you  oonridor  that  it  is  consistent  with  thoae 
prindples  that  thoy  should  he  required  by  law 
to  be  prudent,  and  to  choose  tenants  with  capi- 
tal instead  of  others?  Answer— Not  at  all. 
Therefore,  if  under  tho  present  law  the  land- 
lord is  imprudent  and  chooses  tenants  without 
capital,  that  ia  his  own  affair,  is  it  not  P  An- 
swer— Not  at  all  under  the  present  law,  be- 
cause he  ia  protected  at  the  public  expense ;  at 
the  Dipenso  of  other  creditors." 

Thiais  exactlyhowthocaseis.  Without 
dreaming  for  a  moment  of  any  inter- 
ference with  tho  landlord's  right  to 
manage  hia  property  as  he  thinks  fit  and 
to  let  his  farms  to  whoever  he  pleases, 
we  do  protest  moat  earnestly  against  a 
law  which  affords  him  special  immuiiity 
from  the  results  of  a  want  of  care  and 
prudence  which  in  other  transactions 
would  be  disastrons,  and  which  en- 
courages him  in  a  courae  of  proceeding 
which  presses  hardly  on  the  competent 
and  solvent  farmer,  and  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  general  interests  of  agri- 
culture. Whentradehardly  existed,  and 
land  was  held  under  feudal  tenures,  the 
power  of  distraint  may  not  have  been 
felt  as  an  injury  and  inconvenience.  But 
all  this  has  passed  away,  and  landowners 
now  find  their  beat  interests  ore  bound 
up  with  the  commercial  treatment  of 
land.  The  scientific  discoveries  and 
mechanical  improvements,  which  have 
increased  the  productive  powers  of  the 
Mr.  Hhnnerkattett 
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soil  and  swelled  so  enormously  the  rent- 
rolls  of  its  owners,  have  made  farming  a 
pursuit  quite  different  from  the  simple 
culture  of  by-gone  days.  Successful 
farming  now  requires  the  control  of  a 
largo  capital,  and  involves  heavy  and 
complicated  buainoas  transactions  in 
many  quarters,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
persons.  The  modern  farmer  is  a  man 
of  buainesa  who  needs  the  full  control  of 
all  hia  resources,  and  the  free  uso  of  all 
his  energies.  If  you  fetter  and  cramp 
his  commercial  freedom  in  tlie  rusty 
bonds  of  antiquated  privilege,  he  will  bo 
overmatched  in  the  fierce  strife  of  world* 
wide  competition ;  and,  with  falling  rent 
and  diminished  production,  you  will 
mourn,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  decline  in 
British  agriculture  which  a  selfiah  and 
shortsighted  policy  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce. The  farmer  is  no  longer  shielded 
by  protective  duties  in  tho  disposal  of  his 
produce ;  he  has  to  face  the  competition 
of  the  world.  The  fresh  unexhausted 
soils,  the  low  rents,  and  tho  light  taxes 
of  new  countries,  with  tho  wonderful 
improvoment  in  the  moans  of  tranaport, 
bring  dangerous  competitors  to  bis  very 
door.  The  present  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish farmer  taxes  to  the  uttermost  the 
powers  even  of  the  strongest.  In  better 
times,  it  is  full  of  anxiety.  In  1869,  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Edtngton,  wrote  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  a  letter, 
pointing  out  iu  forcible  language  tho 
peculiar  risks  attendant  upon  the  farmers 
occupation — 

"  When  a  man  enters  into  a  farm  he  at  once 
invests  his  means,  usually  his  whole  means,  in  K 
concern  beset  with  very  great  risks  indeed,  and  _ 
which  yielda  amaller  average  profita  than  any 
buainesa  employing  a  siniiloc  amount  of  capital 
and  labour.  What  may  be  called  its  natural 
risks,  arisinff  from  adverse  soasons,  and  from 
disease  and  death  of  live  stock,  are  always  very 
ppr«al,  besides  which  there  are  those  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  occupationa  from  fluetua- 
liona  in  markets,  bad  debts,  and  the  dishonesty 
or  carelessness  of  servants.  In  tho  eoso  of  a 
faun  let  on  lease  for  a  term  of  yearn,  the  tenant 
comes  betwixt  the  landlord  and  all  those  risks, 
and  also  keeps  its  fixtarrs  in  repair,  and  insures 
them  against  liro.  The  landlord  gets  his  rent 
term  by  term,  whether  there  has  hwu  a  profit  or 
no ;  and  if  the  farm  proves  to  be  rented  above 
iU  val  ue,  or  if  disasters  befall  the  tenant,  it  often  ' 
enough  happens  that  ho  has  to  leave  it  a  mined 
man,  although  all  tho  rents  have  been  paid  in 
full.  It  is  surely  unbecoming  to  manifest  such 
aniiety  to  have  the  interests  of  the  naturally 
atrang  party,  whoso  risks  are  small,  fenced  and 
secured  in  every  possible  way.  while  those  of 
the  weaker  party,  whose  risks  are  so  great,  are 
deemed  unworthy  of  notice." 
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lut  there  are  other  persons  to  be  con- 
adered  aa  ^well  as  landlords  and  tenants, 
[f  the  landJord's  claim  on  the  estate  of 
in  iasolvent  be  paid  in  full,  the  diri- 
dends  appHcable  for  the  discharge  of  all 
the   other    claims  must,   of  course,  be 
dxnuBished.     I  do  not  know  that  imple- 
ment-makere,   or  dealers  in    manures, 
seeds,  or  feeding  stofis,  have  any  special 
claim  to  regard;  but,  certainly,  ii  ser- 
vice done  should  be  remembered,  they 
deaoTYe  the  utmost  consideration  at  the 
hands  of   landowners.    Without    their 
energy  and  enterprize,  anything  like  the 

E resent   standard  of  rent  would  have 
een  impossible.    They  do  not  profess 
to  be  amm.ated  by  philanthropic  motives, 
but  they  seek  no   exceptional  favours. 
They  are  men  of  business ;  but  they  do 
expect  that  those  who  reap  so  rich  a 
harvest  from  their  labours  will  not  deny 
them  fair  commercial  equality  in  their 
dealings   with   those  with  whom    they 
conduct  their  transactions.     Every  im- 
provement, by  which  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  lowered  and  the  cost  of 
pTodnction    diminished,     cheapens    the 
price  of  food  and  is  a  general  advan- 
tage to  the  community.     Landowners, 
however,    derive    a    special   advantage 
from  these  improvements.     Ultimately, 
indeed,  the  whole  advantage  is  absorbed 
by  them.     Farmers,  who  use  improved 
machinery  or  manures  may  profit  by 
them  for  a  time  ;  but  if  the  expenses  of 
production    are    thereby    permanently 
diminished,  they  will  be  able,  with  the 
same  margin  of  profit,  to  pay  more  rent, 
and  the  competition  of  capital  will  soon 
oblige  them  to  do  so.     Nothing  in  the 
operation  of  the  Law  of  Distraint  ofifends 
more  strongly  against   one's  ordinary 
sense  of  justice  than  the  consequences 
which  proceed  from  the  principle  that  it 
is  the  place  where  they  are  found,  and 
not  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong, 
that  renders  them  liable  to  distress.    It 
18  hard  that  agricultural  implements, 
^es,  manures,  and  other  property  which 
have  not  been  paid  for,  should  be  dis- 
trained for  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  found.    It  is  harder,  still,  that 
cattle  and  sheep,  sent  upon  a  farm  for 
temporary  keep,  and  which  are  not  the 
property  of  the  tenant  at  all,  but  belong 
to  some  innocent  third  person,  should  be 
seized  and  sold  for  arrears  of  rent.    A 
<^,  showing  the  monstrous  abuse  to 
which  this  law  may  lead,  occurred  not 
long  ago  in  Kent,  and  attracted  con- 


siderable attention.  The  facts  were 
publicly  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  East 
Kent  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  held  at 
Oanterbury  last  October,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  was  expressed. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  Lake  and  Duppa. 
Mr.  James  Lake,  the  aggrieved  party, 
told  his  story  to  the  meeting,  and  the 
facts,  I  believe,  are  undisputed.  Mr. 
Lake  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
for  many  years  of  sending  his  lambs,  as 
soon  as  they  were  weaned,  on  to  a  hill 
occupied  by  a  neighbouring  tenant-far- 
mer, to  eat  off  the  aftei^nath.  Having 
been  very  unwell  lately,  Mr.  Wood, 
who  managed  those  things  for  him,  put 
out  his  lambs  for  him  this  year ;  and  he 
had  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Wood 
which  contained  a  complete  statement 
of  what  had  occurred.  On  the  25th 
September  two  men  were  sent  over  to 
bring  the  lambs  back,  when  they  found 
Mr.  George  Duppa,  the  landlord,  in 
possession  of  the  farm.  The  broker  was 
not  there  then,  but  arrived  shortly  after- 
wards, and  refused  to  give  up  the  lambs, 
although  well  aware  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. On  the  following  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Wood  called  on  Mr.  Hoare,  Mr. 
Duppa' s  solicitor,  and  was  referred  by 
him  to  Mr.  Duppa  himself,  who  said  he 
should  sell  the  sneep.  On  Monday,  the 
30th  September,  a  bill  of  the  sale  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  sale  took 
place  on  the  2nd  October.  Mr.  Lake 
said  they  would  see  from  this  that  on 
the  24th  September  Mr.  Duppa  seized 
these  lambs,  no  bill  of  sale  came  out 
until  Monday,  the  30th,  and  on  Wednes- 
day the  lambs  were  sold ;  so  that  really, 
if  Mr.  Wood  had  not  happened  to  be  on 
an  adjoining  farm,  the  sheep  would  have 
been  sold,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  Lake, 
woidd  not  have  known  anything  about 
it.  It  appeared  there  was  four  years' 
rent  in  arrears,  which,  with  expenses, 
amounted  to  £495.  The  rent  of  the 
farm  was  £112.  It  was  raised  from 
£80  to  £112  when  Mr.  Duppa  bought 
the  land,  and  it  was  four  years'  rent  at 
£112  that  the  distress  was  for.  The 
tenant's  effects  realized  £135 — a  great 
deal  more  than  they  were  worth — and 
his,  Mr.  Lake's,  160  lambs  sold  for 
£360,  making  £495  in  all ;  so  that  Mr. 
Duppa  had  actually  got  £350  of  his  in 
hard  cash.  He  thought  the  state  of 
things  thus  revealed  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exist  in  any  civilized  country. 
Comment  on  this  case  is  unnecessary. 
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The  facts  speak  for  themeelTes.  Distress 
has  been  defended  on  the  ^ound  that 
the  relation  betrreen  landlord  and  tenant 
is  a  sort  of  partnership,  giving  the  land- 
lord a  claim  for  his  rent  upon  what  is 
found  on  the  land.  Sut  what  is  the 
meaning  of  such  language,  applied  to 
such  a  case  as  this?  what  partnership 
or  ouiut- partnership  existed  bet  wee  D 
Mr.  Lake,  the  owner  of  the  lambs,  and 
Mr.  Duppa,  the  owner  of  the  land  ? 
How  can  \i  possibly  be  argued  that  Mr. 
Lake's  lambs  were  Mr.  Duppa's  share 
of  the  produce  of  the  farm  ?  I  pass  on 
to  glance  very  briefly  on  the  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  Distraint  on  the  position 
of  the  landowner.  I  may  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  I  approach  this  question  not 
as  a  farmer  or  as  a  dealer  in  implements, 
manuree,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  My 
income  is  derived  from  the  ownership  of 
land,  and  it  is  because  I  believe  the 
abolition  of  Distress  would  be  conducive 
not  only  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  the  true  intereata  of 
the  landowners,  that  I  bring-  forward 
this  Motion.  It  has  been  urged  by 
those  in  favour  of  the  existing  law,  that 
if  it  were  abolished,  the  landlord's 
power  of  raising  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  bis  estate  would  bo  greatly 
diminished,  as  anything  which  tends  to 
impair  the  security  of  rent  tends  neces- 
aanly  to  improve  the  mortgagee's  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  interest.  This 
obiection  was  stated  in  the  draft- Heport 
submitted  to  the  Select  Committco  by 
the  Chairman,  Lord  Airlie ;  but  as  il 
does  not  appear  in  the  Iteport  ulti- 
mately adopted,  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Committee  were  unable 


Witnesaes  of  great  experience  and 
authority  were  examined  on  the  point. 
At  page  5  of  the  Beport,  Mr.  James  it 
asked — 

"  Snppoaiiig  the  right  of  Diatren  to  be  abo- 
liihsit,  and  that  aecuritj,  if  it  ia  a  aocurity. 
taken  away,  would  the  lenders  of  money  od 
mortgage  (ind  it  necesBuy  to  requiro  either  a 
large  margin  in  lending  on  the  security  of  land, 
or  to  raise  the  rat«  of  iutereat,  or  perhaps  to  dtj 
bothP" 

Mr.  James  replies — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  that  in  tht 
■lightect  degree,  I  think  the  mortgagee  doet 
DOt  look  to  the  rent  he  ooold  get  hy  distreaa, 
bat  he  looks  rather  to  what  ho  could  nalize  by 
btioging  the  property  into  the  market  an<l 
•elling  it  after  foroclosiiig.  It  is  only  aftei 
Mr,  BUnnerhauHt 


foreclosing  that  the  mortgagee  has  the  powe' 


So  much  for  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  of 
great  experience.  Now  what  does  a 
practical  agriculturist  say  1  At  page  68 
of  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee, 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Timpendeau,  gives  this 
answer — 

"In  the  case  of  mortgagos,  I  don't  think  it 
'ould  be  more  difficult  for  landlords  to  raise 
lonoy  upon  land.     It  is  not  usual  for  landed 


opOTty  to  be  borrowed  upon  to  its  full  value  ; 

id,  in  the  noxt  place,  proprioUirs  scarcelyev^ 

have  four  or  Dvo  tenants  failing  at  once.    The 


would  bo  as  much  from  the  good  tenants  as 
would  pay  the  interest." 

One  witness,  and  one  only,  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion ;  but  I  think  it  must 
be  felt  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  too 
much,  this  gentleman  deprived  his  evi- 
dence of  any  weight  wnatsoever.  At 
page  11  of  the  Blue  Book  this  queatiun 
was  put  to  Mr.  Burton — 

"  Of  oiuTBo,  if  tho  security  were  impaired,  I 
suppose  lenders  would  either  require  a  larger 
margin  or  a  higher  rate  of  interest  F ' ' 
Mr.   Burton  scorns  this  idea   of  nicely 
balanced  less  or  more,  and  replies — 


And  ho  adds — 

"No  solicitor  would  lend  money  with  the 
possibility  of  getting  his  clients  into  joopardy  of 
heiog  disappointed  of  their  incomts. 

I  do  not  thick  I  go  too  far  in  naying  that 
no  weight  can  possibly  be  attached  to  the 
views  of  a  man  who  could  commit  him- 
self to  Buob  a  reckless  assertion  as  this. 
If  the  power  of  Distraint  were  abolished, 
what  security  for  money  lent  would  be 
better  than  a  morlgago  on  real  property, 
with  the  usual  margin  and  power  of  sale 
in  default  of  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  ?  Tho  rate  of  interest  and  the 
facility  of  obtaining  loans  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  state  of  the  Money  Market, 
which  is  constantly  being  acted  upon  by 
a  great  variety  of  causes ;  but  the  idea 
of  saying  that  if  this  right  of  Distress — 
of  which  only  under  the  rarest  circum- 
stances a  lender  on  landed  estates  ever 
avails  himself,  and  which  wo  are  assured 
on  high  authority  seldom  or  never  enters 
into  his  consideration  in  arranging  a 
loan — wore  taken  away,  no  temptation 
would  induce  lenders  to  advance  money 
on  mortgage,  is  a  statement  so  extra- 
vagant that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of 
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time  to  dw^ell  upon  it.    I  do  not  know 
liow  xnuch.  of  tlie  money  raised  on  mort- 

f;age  is  spent  on  the  improvement  of  the 
and — ^X  ima^ne  not  a  very  large  portion 
of  it ;    but,    however  this  may  be,  the 
attempt  \itterly  broke  down  which  was 
made  to  show  that  the  abolition  of  Dis- 
traiat  "would  injurionsly  affect  the  power 
of  raising'  money  on  landed  security. 
It  is  said    that  if  the  special  security 
afforded  hy  distress  be  taken  away,  the 
value  of  land  will  be  diminished,  and 
rents  will  fall.    So  far  as  distress  stimu- 
lates  a   fictitious  and  unhealthy  com- 
petition,  and  landowners,  relying  upon 
it,  are  induced  to  let  their  farms  to  reck- 
less  bidders    without  capital  or  know- 
ledge,   rents,    thus    raised    above    the 
proper  level,    would  temporarily  fall; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  rents  artificially 
stimulated  in  this  way  must  fall,  and 
they   are   highly  injurious  to  owners. 
The  amount  which  a  landlord  can  get 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  net 
produce  of  the  soil;  it  is  only  by  in- 
crea^g  this  that  the  substantial  value 
of  his  property  can  be  raised.     If  a 
needy  or  ignorant  tenant  promises  an 
excessive  rent,  he  may  pay  it  for  a  time ; 
but  things  will  adjust  themselves  after  a 
bit,  and  the  land,  neglected  and  ex- 
hausted, will  fall  even  below  its  former 
value.     No  better  illustration  can  be 
found  than  that  which  is  used  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  pamphlet.     He  points  out 
that  the  true  interest  of  the  landholding 
class,   as  a    class,    is  something  very 
difEerent  from  the  immediate  pecuniary 
advantages  of  all  the  present  recipiente 
of  rent. 

"  Wore  a  railway  company  suddenly  and  ar- 
bitnrily  to  raise  its  rates,  the  income  of  some 
tkharelioldeTs  would  be  greatly  augmented,  be- 
came the  alienated  traffic  could  not  simul- 
taneously be  divided.  Yet  to  the  permanent 
Kbareholder  such  a  course  were  ruin,  and  to  the 
company,  as  a  company,  suicide.  On  the  other 
hand,  reduction  of  rates  or  judicious  outlay  may 
dficwaae  the  present  dividend,  while  developing 
new  traffic  and  assuring  a  prosperous  future." 

Owners,  we  are  told,  would  decline  to  let 
their  lands,  and  woidd  farm  them  them- 
selves. This  is  not  probable;  we  see 
every  day  farms  coming  into  the  owners' 
hands,  and  the  owners  preferring  even 
to  let  them  at  lower  rents  rather  than 
incur  the  risk  and  trouble  of  keeping 
them  themselves.  If  this  were  the  effect, 
however,  we  have  the  high  authority  of 
Adam  Smith  to  show  that  it  would  be 
far  from  an  evil.     In  The  JTealth  of 


NatioM  he  points  out  how  important  it 
is  that  the  landlord  should  be  induced 
to  cultivate  a  part  of  his  own  land.    His 
capital  is  generally  larger  than  that  of 
the  tenant,  and  with  less  skill  he  can 
frequently  raise  a  greater  produce.    The 
landlord  can  afford  to  try  experiments, 
and  is  generally  disposed  to  do  so.    His 
unsuccessful  experiments  occasion  only 
a  moderate  loss  to  himself ;  his  success- 
ful ones  contribute  to  "the  improvement 
and   better    cultivation    of   the  whole 
country.      The  fact  is  that  the  land- 
owner's interest  is  strictly  and  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
community.    Whatever  either  promotes 
or  obstructs  the'  one  necessarily  pro- 
motes or  obstructs  the  other.     If  the 
maintenance  of  this  law  is  injurious  to 
the  general  interests  of  agriculture,  then 
it  is  necessarily  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  landowner  rightly  understood. 
An  artificial  exception  from  the  principles 
of  law    which   attracts  into  a  certain 
business  persons  destitute  of  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  work  that  business 
properly,   and  which  exposes    persons 
possessed  of  those  qualifications  to  an 
unfair  and  injurious  rivalry,  must  lower 
the  character  of  the  business  and  hinder 
its  development.     Neither  does  it  benefit 
the  unhappy  persons  led  into  a  struggle 
for  which  they  are  unequal.      Several 
witnesses  pointed  out  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee the  strong  objections  to  a  law 
which  g^ves  countenance  and  currency  to 
the  delusion  that  farming  is  a  business 
which  a  man  may  safely  engage  in  with 
the  very  slenderest  means,  if  only  he  be 
steady  and  industrious,  and  have  a  good 
knowledge.    Mr.  John  Wilson  said — 

'  *  It  is  very  saddening  to  think  of  the  multitude 
of  such  men  who,  hy  attempting  to  farm  on  such 
terms,  have^speedily  lost  every  penny  of  their 
hard-earned  little  stores,  and  of  the  still  greater 
nimihers  who  in  the  same  way  have  consigned 
themselves  to  a  lifetime  of  core,  and  privation, 
and  ill-requited  toil." 

The  Law  of  Distress  holds  out  a  pre- 
mium to  landowners  to  accept  as  tenants 
persons  with  insufficient  capital.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  generally  do  so,  but 
so  far  as  the  Law  of  Distress  influences 
their  selection  this  must  be  its  effect. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  injurious 
this  is  to  the  public  welfare.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  community  is  that  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  produce  should  be 
raised  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Autho- 
rities are  united  in  deploring  the  evil  of 
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insufficient  capital  in  agriculture.  Lord 
Derby,  some  years  ago,  expressed  his 
belief  that  we  might  double  our  produc- 
tion as  a  nation  were  sufficient  capital 
employed  in  cultivation.  How  foolish 
and  mischievous,  then,  to  maintain  a  law 
which  practically  discourages  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  land  ?  What  we 
want  is  thoroughness  and  quality  of 
cultivation  ;  yet  we  encourage  farmers  in 
that  misguided  desire,  which  is  so  gene- 
ral amongst  them,  to  hold  too  much 
land  in  proportion  to  their  capital.  Mr. 
Wilson  says — 

"Let  any  observant  person  travel  over  the 
country,  and  in  all  parts  of  it  he  will  find  in- 
stances of  farms  lying  alongside  of  each  other, 
and  with  equal  natural  advantages,  which, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  contrast, 
as  regards  their  productiveness.  When  such 
oases  are  inquired  into,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  difference  is  due,  not  to  the  greater 
skill  and  energy  of  the  more  successful  occupiers 
but  mainly  that  he  is  conducting  his  business 
with  the  advantage  of  sufficient  capital,  while 
his  neighbour  is  straightened  in  that  respect.*' 

The  example  of  foreign  countries  may  be 
referred  to,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  carry 
us  any  way  in  defence  of  this  law.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  the  landlord 
is  privileged  as  against  other  creditors, 
in  others  he  is  not.  In  Finland  he  has 
a  preference  only  if  he  is  a  nobleman. 
In  some  countries  he  is  privileged  if  the 
payment  be  in  kind,  but  if  it  be  in 
money  he  is  only  a  simple  creditor. 
Distress  was  adopted  by  the  States  of 
America  as  a  portion  of  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  thriven  there.  In  the'  answers 
to  questions  concerning  the  law  in  the 
United  States,  which  appear  in  the  Sup- 
plementary Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hypothec,  page  4, 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
United  Legation,  says — 

"  In  a  few  of  the  States  only  is  the  Common 
Law  remedy  of  Distress  preserved.  The  gene- 
ral tendency  and  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  late 
years  has  been,  not  only  to  abolish  this  sum- 
mary remedy,  but  to  place  landlords  quite  on 
the  same  footing  with  other  creditors,  leaving 
the  parties  to  m&ke  their  own  contracts  in  their 
own  way,  touching  security  for  the  pa3naient  of 
rent.'* 

At  page  5,  Mr.  Carlisle  adds — 

**  Generally  in  all  the  States,  rent  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  advance ;  but  many  land- 
lords, especially  in  the  case  of  monthly  tenants 
of  the  poorer  classes — 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  small  urban 
tenements — 

Mr,  iJlennerhassett 


"stipulate for pajrmont  in  advance.  Some  aecurity 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent  is  found  in 
very  summary  and  cheap  remedies,  provided  by 
law,  for  ejecting  the  tenant  for  default  of  pay- 
ment.*' 

My  Motion  applies  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
England.  I  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the 
question  chiefly  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
much  in  the  case  of  Ireland  which  calls 
for  special  observation.  The  law  is 
more  restricted  there  in  several  respects. 
It  is  limited  to  one  year's  rent.  A  pro- 
posal to  take  away  the  right  of  Distress, 
as  far  as  the  general  operation  of  the 
law  is  concerned,  was  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  which  Mr. 
Fortescue,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Russell's 
Government,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1866.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  be 
familiar  to  most  Irish  Members — ^Mr. 
Hussey,  the  most  extensive  land-ag^nt 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Hussey,  who  deals  as 
agent  with  from  5,000  to  6,000  tenants, 
does  not  consider  Distress  needed  for  the 
security  of  rent,  and  says  that  on  the 
estates  he  manages  it  has  not  been  used 
for  16  or  20  years.  In  fact,  on  well- 
managed  Irish  estates  it  is  a  power 
which  is  never  put  in  force.  There  is 
considerable  apprehension,  however,  that 
in  the  present  depressed  state  of  Irish 
agriculture,  this  rusty  weapon  of  rural 
tyranny  may  be  drawn  forth  again.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  better  class  of 
resident  landowners  and  agents  do  not 
consider  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
necessary  for  their  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  bodies  which  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  farmers,  have  ex- 
pressed a  decided  wish  for  its  abolition. 
The  Central  Tenant's  Defence  Associa- 
tion, at  a  recent  meeting  in  Dublin, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  Irish  Members  to  support 
this  Motion.  The  Kerry  Tenants'  De- 
fence Association,  the  Wexford  Associa- 
tion, and  various  other  bodies,  have 
given  expression  to  the  same  feeling.  I 
have  now  only  a  few  words  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  proposals  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead).  The  last  of  them  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  and  indicated  the  way  in 
which  I  regard  it.  Had  I  been  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  instead  of  a  Besolution, 
I  woidd  have  endeavoured  to  frame  a 
clause  relieving  the  landlord  from  un- 
necessary difficulty  or  delay  in  re-enter- 
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ing  upon  bis  land  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  I  believe  tbis  could  be 
effectually  done  witb  all  due  regard  to 
tbe  tenant's  interest,  and  witbout  bard- 
ship  to  anyone  concerned.  Tbe  otber 
parts  of  tbe  bon.  Member's  proposal  are 
of  a  different  nature.  Begarded  as  in- 
dependent propositions,  no  doubt,  tbe 
limitation  of  Distress  to  one  year's  rent, 
and  tbe  proviso  tbat  tbe  stock  of  a  tbird 
party  taken  to  graze  sbould  only  be 
liable  for  tbe  amount  of  consideration 
payable  for  tbe  grazing  would,  so  far  as 
tbey  go,  be  decided  improvements  in  tbe 
law.  Tbe  effect  of  tbe  Amendments, 
however,  would  be  to  substitute  these 
modifications  of  tbe  law  for  the  definite 
and  comprehensive  proposal  tbat  the 
law  itself  sbould  cease  to  exist.  A  com- 
promise, I  know,  possesses  great  attrac- 
tion for  many  minds ;  but  is  tbis  a  case 
to  which  it  is  satisfactory  or  desirable  to 
apply  such  a  compromise?  I  cannot 
tbink  so.  There  is  a  principle  involved 
in  tbe  maintenance  of  tbis  law  which  it 
will  be  far  better  to  face  boldly  and 
finally.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend 
tbe  position  of  tbe  bon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
tbe  Central  Farmers'  Club  he  expressed 
strong  opinions  on  tbis  subject.  He  is 
reported  as  having  used  these  words — 

"My  opinion  is  tliat  the  Law  of  Distress  is 
TiTong  in  principle.  It  allows  a  man  to  be  his 
own  avenger,  which  is,  I  consider,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  laws  altogether.  It  also  allows 
him  to  be  an  avenger  of  ms  wrongs  in  private." 

A  little  further  on,  he  says — 

'*  I  contend  that  this  law  is  worse  in  principle 
than  the  almost  doomed  Law  of  Hypothec  in 
Scotland." 

The  bon.  Member's  attitude,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  was  tbe  same  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  in  tbat  very  speech  before  tbe 
Farmers'  Club  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  moving  tbe  Amendment  which 
now  stands  in  bis  name.  It  is  an  Amend- 
ment objecting  to  tbe  abolition  of  a  law 
which  be  considers  wrong  in  principle, 
and  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  laws.  Can  any  good  come  of  main- 
taining such  a  law  as  tbis  ?  If  it  be  so 
bad  as  tbe  bon.  Member  thinks  it,  why 
not  sweep  it  away  at  once,  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  Tbe  bon.  Member  spoke 
and  voted  for  tbe  -  total  abolition  of 
Hjrpotbec,  and  yet  he  strives  to  preserve 
tbis  law,  which,  by  his  own  contention, 
is  worse  in  principle.  What  is  the  use 
of  this  timid  and  hesitating  policy  ?  How 


did  it  avail  in  the  Scotch  question  ?  A 
very  few  years  ago  we  passed  an  Act, 
greatly  relaxing  tbe  severity  of  the  law 
in  tbat  portion  of  tbe  Kingdom.  Then 
we  bad  a  Select  Committee  which 
summed  up  very  ably  the  arguments 
against  further  change.  But  it^was  all 
in  vain.  Public  opinion  in  Scotland 
went  to  the  root  of  tbe  matter.  Public 
opinion  bad  discerned  a  principle,  and 
was  resolved  to  carry  tbat  principle  to 
its  only  logical  conclusion.  And  tbis 
year  we  have  bad  tbe  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Law  of  Hypotbec, 
supported  by  tbe  Lord  Advocate  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  Government  and  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Wby,  tben,  tbis  besita- 
tion  and  delay  ?  What  can  come  of  it 
but  waste  of  public  time  and  disturbance 
of  public  opinion  ?  We  sbould  not  be 
too  eager  to  make  changes  in  tbe  law ; 
but  wben  tbe  necessity  for  a  change  is 
proved,  and  tbe  time  for  it  is  come,  our 
legislation  sbould  proceed  on  clear  and 
definite  principles,  and  sbould  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  tbe  ques- 
tion with  wbich  we  deal.  If  you  ac- 
cept my  Motion  tbis  subject  will  be  for 
ever  set  at  rest ;  if  you  adopt  a  timid 
and  hesitating  middle  course  you  will 
satisfy  no  one,  and  settle  nothing.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  been  obliged  to  trouble 
tbe  House  at  such  length,  but  I  cannot 
apologize  for  having  done  so.  I  could 
not  venture,  witb  due  respect  to  tbe 
House,  to  present  an  incomplete  case. 
I  bave  no  sjnnpatby  with  persons  who 
would  propose  to  change  any  portion  of 
our  ancient  laws  without  fully  consider- 
ing tbe  reasons  for,  and  carefully  estimat- 
ing tbe  consequences  of,  tbeir  proposals. 
I  ask  tbe  House  to  abolisb  an  antiquated 
privilege  wbich  came  into  existence 
under  social  and  political  conditions 
totally  different  j&om  those  which  now 
prevail  amongst  us — a  privilege  wbich 
is  out  of  harmony  witb  tbe  spirit  of 
modem  institutions,  and  hostile  to  tbe 
full  and  free  development  of  modern 
enterprize.  One  feature  of  the  case  I 
bave  not  cared  to  dwell  upon,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  it.  Tbe  Law  of 
Distraint  is  a  class  privilege  in  tbe 
strictest  sense  of  tbe  term.  It  is  a  pri- 
vilege which  has  been  created  by  tbe 
power  and  which  is  maintained  for  tbe 
benefit  of  class  alone,  and  enjoyed  by  it 
at  the  expense  and  injury  of  every  otber 
class.  In  the  long  series  of  enactments 
wbich  have  shaped  tbis  law  from  the 
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time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  our  own  day,  the 
dominent  influence  of  the  landowner  is 
reflected.  Shall  we  wait  till  the  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  this  law  becomes  a  cry 
through  the  length  and  breadtJl  of  the 
land  for  the  destruction  of  a  class  pri- 
vilege ?  This  should  be  no  Party  question . 
A  few  months  ago,  the  Essex  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  as  I  am  told,  a  highly 
Conservative  body,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  is  embodied  in  a  Petition  lately 
presented  to  this  House,  praying  that 
as  the  Law  of  Distress  is  injurious  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  landlord,  unjust  to 
the  tenant,  and  deceptive  to  the  trader, 
it  should  be  forthwith  repealed.  Public 
opinion  is  awake  to  its  importance.  Let 
us  not  permit  this  question  to  become 
an  instrument  of  political  agitation,  or  a 
means  of  severing  those  who  ought  to 
.be  united.  Let  us  adapt  our  measure 
to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
time,  and  boldly  and  promptly,  but  with 
true  prudence,  efface  from  the  Statute 
Book  a  law  which  is  opposed  to  modern 
ideas,  and  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of 
modern  industry.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  Eesolution  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mr.  B.  WILLIAMS,  in  seconding 
the  Resolution,  said,  that  no  one  could 
justify  the  Law  of  Distress  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence.  It  enabled  the 
landlord  at  his  own  will  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  a  debt  which  he  thought  due 
to  him  by  the  tenant,  to  be  judge  in  his 
own  case,  and  also  executioner.  The 
Law  of  Distress  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  tenant  was  bound  to  his  lord 
not  only  as  regarded  his  goods  but  his 
personal  liberty,  and  it  would  never 
have  continued  to  this  day  had  not  the 
landlords  of  this  country  exercised  their 
rights  with  singular  forbearance.  That 
the  law  was  unequal,  and  that  it  some- 
times produced  real  injustice,  no  one  who 
attended  our  Law  Courts  could  deny. 
When  the  law  was  enforced  the  tenant 
was  perfectly  helpless.  It  was  true 
there  was  the  remedy  of  replevin,  but  it 
was  a  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  dila- 
tory process,  and  often  involved  the 
tenant  in  long  and  useless  litigation. 
Whatever  claim  the  tenant  might  have 
against  the  landlord,  if  any  rent  was 
due  the  landlord  had  the  right  to  enter 
and  distrain.  The  law  with  regard  to 
excessive  distress  had  been  laia  down 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  landlord.  Mr. 
Justice  Bailey  had  said — 

Mr.  BlennerhaBsett 


'  "  The  landlord  is  not  bound  to  calculate  very 
nicely  the  value  of  the  property  seized,  but  he 
must  take  care  that  some  proportion  is  kept 
between  the  sum  he  is  entitled  to  levy  for  and 
the  sum  he  is  entitled  to  take.*' 

And  Baron  Parke  had  ruled  still  more 
tersely — 

*'  To  determine  whether  the  distress  was  ex- 
cessive, you  must  ascertain  what  the  goods 
seized  would  fetch  at  a  broker's  sale." 

The  landlord,  acting  on  that  view  of  the 
law,  could  seize  large  portions  of  the 
tenant's  property  and  confiscate  them. 
In  Wales  the  practice  of  distress  was 
seldom  resorted  to,  landlords  preferring 
arbitration  for  a  settlement  of  whatever 
differences  they  might  have  with  their 
tenantry.  The  difficulties  of  the  tenant 
had  been  increased  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1 875,  which  enabled  the  landlord 
to  reply  to  the  tenant's  action  for  ex- 
cessive distress  by  allegations  of  breach 
of  covenant  or  bad  farming.  Counter- 
claims of  that  kind  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Courts  as  the  sug- 
gestions of  legal  ingenuity,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  were  not.  A  case  came 
before  him  last  year  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  practice,  in  which  a  distress 
was  levied  on  a  large  farmer  in  the 
North  of  England,  who  had  a  valuable 
stock  on  his  farm,  and  the  property  was 
sold  in  a  most  wasteful  manner  and  for 
most  inadequate  prices.  The  tenant, 
acting  on  advice,  brought  an  action  for 
excessive  distress,  and  the  landlord 
brought  a  counter-claim  for  bad  farming 
and  breaches  of  covenant.  The  case 
occupied  some  days,  and  the  Judge  was 
not  able  to  complete  it  because  he  had 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  at  the  last  moment 
the  tenant  was  obliged  to  accept  £400 
by  way  of  compensation,  each  party  to 
pay  his  own  costs.  The  £400  was  not 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  lawyer's 
biU.  The  resmt  was  that  the  tenant 
was  ruined  by  the  wasteful  sale.  In 
cases  where  land  in  Ireland  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  the  Law  of 
Distress  had  been  frequently  exercised 
with  great  severity.  Although  he  fully 
admitted  the  evil  that  would  result  to 
the  tenant  if  he  were  allowed  to  enter 
into  possession  of  a  farm  imless  he  had 
sufficient  capital  to  cultivate  it,  he  oon- 
tended  that  if  landlords  would  conde- 
scend to  come  down  from  the  high 
eminence  of  privilege  they  occupied, 
and  give  up  the  right  of  distress,  aoan- 
doned  yearly    tenancies,    and  granted 
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long  leases,  the  capitalists  of  the  coun- 
try, being  secure  of  their  money,  would 
join  in  the  development  of  the  landed 
interests  of  the  country.  He  might  say 
in  conclusion  that  he  did  not  agree  in 
some  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Clare  Bead)  in  his  Amendment,  es- 
pecially that  which  exempted  from 
seizure  the  stock  of  a  third  party  left  on 
the  farm  for  grazing. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  it  is  desirable  that  the  power  of  distraint  for 
the  rent  of  agricultural  holdings  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  should  be  abolished," — {Mr, 
BlcntierhoMettj) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  CLABE  bead  said,  that  he  had 
lost  his  voice  through  attending  a  tem- 
perance meeting.  Possibly  that  circum- 
stance might  excite  some  sympathy  on 
his  behalf  from  hon.  Members  opposite, 
although  he  did  not  look  for  much  pity 
from  those  around  him.  He  desired, 
however,  to  utter  a  few  inarticulate  sen- 
tences in  defence  of  the  Amendment  on 
this  subject  which  he  had  placed  upon 
the  Notice  Paper,  but  which  he  could 
not  move.  By  that  Amendment  he  had 
proposed  to  omit  from  the  Besolution 
the  word  "  abolished,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  words  ''limited  to  one  year's  rent," 
and  to  add  words  providing — 

"  That  the  stock  of  a  third  party  taken  on  a 
farm  to  graze  should  only  be  liable  for  the 
amount  oi  consideration  payable  for  the  graz- 
ing, and  that  the  landlora's  rights  to  re-entry 
for  the  non-payment  of  rent  should  be  more 
simple  and  speedy  than  at  present." 

He  maintained  that  if  theLaw  of  Distress 
was  to  be  maintained  at  all,  it  must  be 
on  the  lines  thus  indicated.  He  had 
been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  put- 
ting that  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  al- 
though he  had  supported  the  abolition 
of  theLaw  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland ;  but 
what  he  had  said  with  regard  to  that 
was  that  when  the  tenants  of  England 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Distress  with  the  same  unanimity  as  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec,  he 
should  be  quite  ready  to  vote  for  it.    It 


was  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  though 
for  many  years  the  Law  of  Hypothec  had 
been  regarded  amongst  the  tenant-far- 
mers in  Scotland  as  a  great  grievance, 
it  was  not  until  a  recent  date  that  the 
Law  of  Distress  had  at  any  agricultural 
meeting  been  referred  to  as  being  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  the  tenant-farmers  in 
England.  The  harsh  operation  of  the 
present  Law  of  Distress  had  been  brought 
more  forcibly  into  notice  of  late  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  times  the  farmers 
had  been  passing  through.  Not  long 
ago,  a  landlord  who  had-  allowed  his 
tenant  to  get  several  years  into  arrear 
with  his  rent  waited  until  the  sheep  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer  were  sent  on  to  the 
farm  to  graze,  when  he  at  once  put  in  a 
distress  and  sold  the  sheep  for  £400. 
It  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  tbe  good 
sense,  the  justice,  and  the  moderation  of 
the  landlords  of  England,  that  they  very 
rarely  put  that  extraordinary  law.  into 
operation.  He  might  be  asked  why  he 
did  not  advocate  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Distress.  His  answer  was, 
that  that  law  was  so  interwoven  with 
our  agricultural  system  that  its  total  and 
immediate  repeal  would  give  a  very 
great  shock  to  all  who  were  concerned 
in  agriculture,  and  would  be  detrimental, 
especially  in  times  of  depression  like  the 
present,  alike  to  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  If  they  were  to  abolish  that 
law  at  once,  they  must,  according  to  all 
precedents,  exempt  existing  tenancies 
from  the  operation  of  the  new  Act ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  simply  modi- 
fied it  as  he  would  suggest,  it  might  bo 
applied  at  once  to  every  holding  in  Eng- 
land. H!is  suggestion  was  that  the  land- 
lord's right  of  distress  should  only  ex- 
tend to  one  year's  rent.  Why  had  he 
done  that  ?  Because  that  limit  was  the 
law  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and;  further,  he  did  not  suppose 
that  a  landlord  would  distrain  on  a 
tenant  unless  the  latter  were  more  or 
less  insolvent.  The  rents  in  annual 
tenancies  were  generally  due  half-yearlj', 
and  payable  as  a  rule  in  England  some 
three  or  four  months  after  they  became 
due ;  and  if  the  landlord  wished  to  be 
generous  to  his  tenant  and  allowed  more 
than  two  half-years'  rent  to  be  in  abey- 
ance, he  might  take  his  share  with  the 
other  creditors  for  anything  over  and 
above  one  year's  rent.  His  next  sugges- 
tion was  that  the  stock  of  a  third  party 
taken  on  a  farm  to  ^aze  should  only  be 
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liable  for  the  amount  of  consideration 
payable  for  the  grazing.  That  was  de- 
rived from  the  Hypothec  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1867  ;  it  had  worked  remarkably 
well  during  the  last  12  years,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally  good  for  England.  In  these 
times  of  depression  the  capital  of  the 
tenants  had  been  so  reduced,  that  many 
of  them  could  not  stock  their  land,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  landlord  could 
get  his  rent  was  by  enabling  the  tenant 
to  take  to  graze  on  his  farm  the  stock  of 
other  people.  Machinery,  such  as  thrash- 
ing-machines and  steam-ploughs,  which 
was  often  let  out,  was  liable  to  be  seized 
if  it  happened  to  be  on  the  tenant's 
land,  whereas  it  really  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted. On  the  same  principle  that 
lodgers'  goods  were  exempt  from  seizure 
by  the  landlord  of  a  house,  so  he  would 
exempt  all  the  cattle  and  agricultural 
machinery  belonging  to  a  third  party 
wliich  might  bo  found  upon  a  farm. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  re- 
entry, if  the  landlord  could  not  get  his 
rent  he  ought  to  have  his  land,  and  to 
have  it  at  once.  He  believed  it  often 
took  a  landlord  months  to  eject  a  yearly 
tenant  and  obtain  possession  of  his  land. 
It  was  a  roundabout,  tedious,  and  ex- 
pensive process,  and  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  both  quick  and  cheap  ;  quick  if  he 
was  dealing  with  a  fraudulent  tenant, 
and  also  cheap,  or  the  remedy  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  Moreover,  he 
would  not  allow  any  distress  to  be  made 
except  by  a  bailiff  or  respectable  officer 
of  some  Court,  and  not  by  a  trumpery 
blackguard  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  a  pettifogging  lawyer.  With  respect 
to  agricultural  leases,  if  the  tenant  be- 
came insolvent  during  the  time  he  occu- 
pied the  farm  and  was  made  a  bankrupt, 
if  the  trustee  could  not  carry  on  the 
farm,  the  landlord  could  enter  imme- 
diately on  the  farm  and  could  also  seize 
all  the  growing  crops.  Cases  of  that 
kind  had  recenUy  occurred  ;  and  a  land- 
lord had  bagged  not  only  the  whole  of 
his  rent,  but  something  like  £800  worth 
of  hay  and  turnips  that  were  on  the 
land.  He  had  mentioned  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General,  who  had  promised 
to  take  it  into  consideration  when  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  came  under  discussion. 
In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
favourably  consider  his  suggestions, 
which  he  was  now  precluded  m>m  for- 
mally moving  as  Amendments. 

Mr.  Clare  Head 


Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  he  felt 
considerably  surprised  by  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Noifolk 
(Mr.  Clare  Bead)  as  embodied  in  the 
Amendments  he  had  placed  on  the 
Paper  for;  although  the  changes  he  pro- 
posed would  favour,  to  some  extent,  a 
tenant's  creditors,  their  effeot  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  farmers  themselves. 
To  limit  distraint  to  one  year*s  rent 
would  simply  be  to  limit  the  indulgence 
which  landlords  would  give  their  tenants; 
and  it  woidd  be  a  conclusive  answer, 
doubtless,  by  a  land  agent  to  a  tenant 
desiring  delay  for  more  than  one  year's 
rent,  that  Parliament,  by  the  change 
proposed,  had  precluded  the  landlcnrd 
from  giving  it.  To  give  greater  power 
of  re-entry  to  the  landlord  would  simply 
be  to  give  him  more  summary  means  of 
ejecting  the  tenant,  which  seemed  wholly 
unnecessary,  so  long  as  the  landlord  had 
the  preference  to  a  year's  rent,  and  one 
year  would  practically  give  him  a  pre- 
ference to  two  years'  rent.  The  Amend- 
ment might  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  disinterested  character  of  farmers' 
politics,  for  they  showed  that  they 
were  ready  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  their  landlords  and  creditors  before 
their  own.  As  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  had  remai'ked,  this 
question  of  distress  and  its  effects  was 
new  to  English  farmers ;  but  farmers  in 
Scotland  had  long  ago  made  up  their 
minds  about  the  Law  of  Hypothec, 
which  was  the  corresponding  law  in 
Scotland,  and  the  same  in  principle.  He 
would  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
objections  to  the  law,  which  were  much 
wider  and  deeper  than  it  at  first  sight 
appeared.  The  land  of  England  was  a 
monopoly,  in  these  respects  at  least — 
that  the  quantity  to  be  leased  was  in  the 
hands  of  very  few,  and  that,  however 
great  the  demand,  the  quantity  could 
not  be  increased.  The  agricidtural 
popidation  naturally  increased,  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  competition  was 
maintained  at  a  maximum,  and  tenants' 
profits  at  a  minimum.  But  as  if  the 
excessive  competition,  inevitable '  in  the 
circumstances,  was  not  enough,  it  was 
still  further  intensified  by  the  Law  of 
Distress,  which  enabled  landlords  to 
accept  as  tenants,  or,  at  least,  as  com- 
petitors for  farms,  men  who  had  not 
sufficient  capital  for  the  farm.  That 
was  the  argument  put  forward  by  land- 
lords and  mnd  agents  in  defence  of  the 
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law  as  it  stood.  It  was  not  because  they 
had  any  favour  for  the  poor  man ;  but 
because  the  man  with  inadequate  capital 
offered  a  higher  rent,  or  was  willing  to 
submit  to  more  onerous  conditions  in  the 
lease.  These  circumstances  explained 
why  tenant  -  farmers  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  onerous,  and,  in  many  cases, 
monstrously  unjust  and  even  absurd, 
conditions  in  leases.  The  vicious  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  was  tbat  the  landlord 
was  protected  against  the  consequence 
of  his  own  imprudence,  and,  it  might 
be,  greed.  Even  if  the  landlord  accepted 
a  doubtful  tenant  because  he  promised 
a  higher  rent,  or  because  he  submitted 
to  highly  onerous  conditions — it  might 
be  with  regard  to  ground  game — this 
Law  of  Distress  secured  the  payment  of 
the  rent.  It  was  evident  that  the  Amend- 
ment to  restrict  the  distraint  to  one 
year's  rent  would  not  meet  this,  the 
principal  ground  of  the  farmers'  objec- 
tion to  the  law.  The  injustice  of  the  law 
to  creditors  and  others  dealing  with  the 
tenant  was  very  obvious.  The  landlord 
who  risked  only  his  interest  and  not  his 
capital  was  paid  in  full,  when  other 
creditors  who  risked  both  capital  and 
interest  had  to  take  a  dividend,  or  per- 
haps even  get  nothing.  The  landlord,  in 
his  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barday's)  opinion,  had 
groimds  for  complaint  against  the  law ; 
and  if  they  had  not  compained  already, 
he  expected  they  would  begin  to  do  so 
by-and-bye.  So  long  as  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  continued  to  advance, 
as  was  the  case  for  a  good  many  years, 
tenants  with  inadequate  capital  might 
manage  to  get  on ;  but  when  bad  sea- 
sons and  lower  prices  came,  landlords 
would  find  that  the  high  rents  promised 
by  those  tenants  with  inadequate  capital 
were  delusive.  The  tenants  might  hold 
on  for  a  year  or  two,  but  they  did  so  at 
"the  expense  of  the  farm,  wnich  would 
ultimately  fall  into  the  landlord's  hands 
in  a  condition  which  he  would  find  very 
prejudicial  to  its  being  re-let.  Land- 
lords under  such  experience  would  begin 
to  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
land-agents  in  increasing  the  rent-roll 
by  accepting  tenants  with  limited  means, 
who,  when  reverses  came,  were  unable 
to  hold  their  position  and  do  justice  to 
the  land.  Land  agents  were  the  only 
people  who  got  advantage  hoax  the  law, 
because  it  was  only  by  means  of  this 
Law  of  Distress  that  the  control  of  large 
estates  could  be  kept  in  lawyers'  offices. 


by  people  who  knew  little,  if  anything, 
of  mrming.  It  was  thought  all  right  if 
the  rent-roll  were  increased  and  the 
rent  collected.  The  Law  of  Distress 
enabled  them  to  do  both.  As  for  im- 
proved cultivation,  they,  as  a  rule,  did 
nothing  for  that.  It  was  thought  that 
by  antiquated  and  obsolete  covenants  in 
leases  tenants  could  be  prevented  from 
exhausting  the  land ;  but  he  never  saw 
covenants  which  would  prevent  a  tenant 
from  exhausting  his  farm,  if  he  set  him- 
self to  do  so.  Such  covenants,  together 
with  the  want  of  compensation  for  im- 
provements, were  the  great  obstacles  to 
improved  cultivation.  They  tied  up  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent  and  skilful 
farmer  from  making  the  best  of  the 
land  for  himself  and  the  landlord.  The 
abolition  of  distress  would  do  much  to 
improve  this  state  of  matteis ;  but  no 
modification  of  it,  as  suggested  by  tho 
hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk,  would 
be  of  any  avail.  The  restriction  to  one 
year's  rent  would  simply  make  the  land 
agent  more  stringent  with  the  tenant ; 
and  he,  therefore,  strongly  supported  the 
Motion  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  law, 
giving  the  landlord  reasonable  powers 
of  re-entry  when  the  tenant  had  become 
insolvent  and  unable  to  discharge  his 

obligations.  

Mb.  EODWELL  contended  that  it 
was  a  popular  delusion  to  suppose  that 
the  Law  of  Distress  operated  solely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord  and  the  detriment 
of  the  tenant.  He  admitted  that  the  law 
might  require  modification,  but  contended 
that  in  practice  the  law  had  not  worked 
harshly.  A  recent  case  in  Kent,  where 
a  landlord  seized  sheep  worth  £300 
or  £400,  belonging  to  a  third  person,  in 
distress  for  rent  of  several  years,  was 
clearly  exceptional.  The  outcry  that 
case  nad  caused  showed  that  the  law 
was  not  often  so  employed,  and  he  chal- 
lenged any  hon.  Member  to  give  an 
instance  within  his  own  knowledge.  At 
present,  the  stock  of  the  tenant  was  a 
running  guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
his  rent.  His  own  belief  was  that  the 
abolition  of  the  present  law  would  act 
very  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the 
tenant,  because  a  landlord  would  then 
be  far  more  likely  than  was  at  present 
the  case  to  take  the  first  opportimity 
to  secure  his  riffhts  and  to  proceed 
harshly,  when  *  otherwise  he  would  be 
disposed  to  the  side  of  leniency.  The 
law  as  it  stood,  properly    and    fairly 
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worked,  was,  indeed,  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tenant  than  of  the  landlord,  al- 
though its  primary  object  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  landlord  ;  and  he  altogether 
denied  that  it  was  either  unjust  or  un- 
equal ;  but  a  limitation  from  six  to  two 
years  was  desirable.  Besides,  there  was 
the  great  advantage  to  the  tenant-class 
from  the  operation  of  the  existing  law, 
that  young  men  were  often  enabled  in 
consequence  of  it  to  enter  upon  a  busi- 
ness in  which  they  could  exercise  their 
talents  and  industry ;  whereas,  if  it  were 
repealed,  the  facilities  for  taking  a  farm 
which  now  existed  would  be  denied  them. 
The  relations,  he  might  add,  between 
landlord  and  tenant  were  on  a  totally 
different  footing  from  a  creditor  and 
debtor  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
for  unless  the  landlord  took  his  rent 
in  advance,  the  landlord  could  only  get 
it  at  certain  times,  periodically ;  but  a 
creditor  could  refuse  to  supply  a  man 
with  goods,  while  the  landlord  was  in 
a  very  different  position.  There  was 
no  injustice  as  regarded  third  parties, 
for  every  person  who  trusted  a  farmer 
know  what  the  landlord's  rights  were. 
Therefore,  he  contended,  exceptional 
legislation  was  justified  by  the  inherent 
difference  in  their  situation.  But  if  the 
Law  of  Distraint  were  to  be  abolished 
with  regard  to  agricvltural  holdings,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  why  it  should  not  be 
done  away  with  in  its  application  to 
house  property  in  towns,  a  proposition 
no  one  was  bold  enough  to  make.  En- 
tertaining these  views,  he  should  vote 
against  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry. 

Mb.  cog  an  said,  he  hoped  this 
question  would  be  settled  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  would  be  better  for  both 
landlords  and  tenants  that  all  angry 
discussions  should  be  evaded,  and  that 
the  question  should  be  promptly  settled 
on  grounds  of  fairness  and  justice.  It 
was  with  this  feeling,  and  believing  that 
it  would  be  both  for  the  interests  of  the 
landlords  as  well  as  the  tenants  of  the 
country  that  an  agreement  should  be  ar- 
rived at,  that  he  cordially  supported  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend.  In  the  ex- 
haustive speech  which  the  House  had 
listened  to  from  him,  he  had  shown  from 
history  that  the  present  law  was  an- 
tiquated in  its  character,  and  only  fitted 
for  times  now  past,  and  that  its  present 
operation  was  unjust  and  by  no  means 
impartial.  In  his  (Mr.  Cogan's)  opinion, 

Mr.  Rodwell 


the  power  of  distraint  was  hard  upon 
the  tenants,  and,  although  not  ezten« 
sively  put  in  force,  yet  its  latent  power, 
which  might  at  any  time  be  usea,  was 
hurtful  and  injurious  in  many  ways. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  saj 
that  the  present  law  was  neither  unjnBt 
nor  harsh.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman could  not  have  heard  an  instance 
of  injustice,  quoted  in  the  House  to- 
night, or  he  would  not  have  gpiven  that 
opinion.  An  instance  had  been  given, 
in  which  a  landlord  allowed  his  tenant 
to  go  five  years  without  payment  of  rent, 
and  when  a  third  party  placed  his  sheep 
upon  the  tenant's  farm  the  landlora 
seized  them  and  recouped  himself  the 
five  years'  rent.  That  was  a  case  of 
injustice  and  hardship  in  which  an  in- 
nocent third  party  had  to  suffer,  by  the 
landlord  putting  the  unjust  power  of 
the  law  of  distress  into  force.  When  a 
case  like  that  had  been  stated  pub- 
licly and  not  contradicted,  it  did  seem 
strange  to  hear  any  hon.  Member  get 
up  and  assert  that  the  law  was  just  and 
impartial  in  its  application.  It  was  with 
great  surprise  that  he  heard  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Glare 
Bead),  who  had  acknowledged  in  public 
speeches  that  this  law  was  bad  in  prin- 
ciple, now  stating  that  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  the  law.  How 
would  the  hon.  Gentleman  justify  that 
course?  He  hoped  that  he  would  at 
some  future  time  be  able  to  state,  with 
increased  vigour  and  increased  courage, 
his  opposition  to  the  present  practice, 
and  his  actions  would  come  up  to  his 
convictions.  He  believed  that  this  law 
was  unjust,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
abolished ;  that  it  was  injurious  to  the 
tenants  ;  and  that  it  was  hurtful  and  of 
no  use  to  the  landlords.  Not  many,  it 
was  true,  had  recourse  to  it,  but  still  it 
existed  and  could  be  used.  In  Ireland 
the  law,  by  which  an  owner  could  re- 
cover either  his  rent  or  his  land,  was 
simple  enough.  Upon  one  year's  rent 
being  due  a  landlord  had  simply  to 
bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the 
tenant,  and  he  could  very  soon  obtain 
possession  of  his  land.  He  contended 
that  that  was  quite  sufficient,  and  that 
no  more  was  required  to  meet  the  case. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  act  promptly 
in  the  matter,  and  thus  do  an  act  of 
simnle  justice  in  a  graceful  way,  instead 
of  delaying  and  having  to  concede  it 
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at  some  future  time  to  pressure  from 
without. 

Mb.  pell  thought  that  if  the  House 
acted  wisely  and  with  moderation,  it 
could  not  do  better  than  accept  the  first 
proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Norfolk.  If  the  power  were 
limited  to  one  year's  rent,  he  thought 
the  justice  of  the  case  would  be  met ;  and 
if  the  landlord  chose  to  give  another 
year's  credit,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  generous  at  the  cost  of  the  other 
creditors.  After  all,  the  landlord  woidd 
have  the  tenant  very  much  in  his  power 
for  nearly  two  years.  With  reference  to 
the  proposal  that  the  landlord's  rights 
of  re- entry  for  the  non-payment  of  rent 
should  be  made  more  speedy  of  execu- 
tion than  at  present,  he  said  there  was 
no  doubt  very  great  hardship  might  be 
done  by  the  right  of  speedy  re-entry. 
At  present,  however,  the  law  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  He  could  not  go  with 
his  hon.  Friend  on  the  point  as  to  the 
seizure  of  cattle  on  gp:azing  land.  No 
doubt,  the  question  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  Midland  counties, 
and  there  was  land  there  where  the  land- 
lords would  have  nothing  whatever  ex- 
cepting live  stock ;  but  a  person,  before 
putting  cattle  on  land  to  graze,  might 
easily  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
back  rent  on  the  land.  If  a  man  put  a 
large  amount  of  property  on  the  land, 
he  ought  to  do  it  at  his  own  risk.  He 
did  not  know  why  the  right  of  distress 
should  .be  confined  to  agricultural  hold- 
ings. One  year's  rent  was,  he  thought, 
sufficient  to  distrain  for ;  and,  therefore, 
he  was  inclined  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Norfolk. 

Gei^ral  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE, 
in  supporting  the  Motion  to  abolish  the 
English  Law  of  Distress,  referred  to  the 
evils  to  agricultural  improvement  and 
extension  occasioned  by  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  wide 
gulf  which  existed  there  from  that  law 
between  landlords  and  tenants;  and 
which  law,  being  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  Statute  Book, 
merely  for  the  interests  of  one  class  of 
the  people.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
abundance  of  cheap  grain  which  we  now 
got  from  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
in  future  prevent  the  agriculturists  of 
Ed  gland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  from 
obtaining  those  remunerative  prices 
which  they  obtained  in  past  years.  These 


prices  were,  no  doubt,  enhanced  to  the 
public  because  the  Law  of  Distress  and 
of  Hypothec  gave  rights  and  special 
privileges  to  landlords,  which  interfered 
with  the  tenant  in  obtaining  cheap  capital 
to  work  the  farms.  Unless  we  could 
cheapen  produce  in  this  country,  or 
find  a  new  article  which  farmers  coidd 

E reduce,  and  which  would  pay  them 
etter  than  grain  had  done  for  years  past, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  the 
agricultural  distress  which  was  now  felt. 
With  this  prospect,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  pay  the  rents  which  landlords 
had  hitherto  received  from  farmers,  and 
the  soil  would  be  less  cultivated  than 
hitherto.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland 
was  undoubtedly  highly  advanced; 
mainly,  as  Mr.  Caird  has  so  well  and  so 
clearly  stated  in  his  recent  work,  through 
the  intelligence  and  money  of  farmers ; 
but  another  notable  thing  about  Scotch 
agriculture  was  the  want  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  tenant-farmers  to  extend 
these  improvements  which  the  present 
competition  with  foreign  produce  so 
urgently  called  for.  The  right  of  the 
landlord  to  distrain  the  goods  of  far- 
mers had  been  the  main  cause  why 
the  latter  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
better  money  or  credit  accommodation 
for  their  agricultural  operations,  and 
had  prevented  people  from  coming  for- 
ward with  loans  to  the  farmers  to 
enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land  they 
occupied,  because  in  a  distress  for  rent 
the  property  of  him  who  had  assisted  the 
farmer  might  be  seized  by  the  landlord. 
Owing  to  these  recent  pecuniary  neces- 
sities from  bad  harvests  and  low  prices, 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland  had,  he 
said,  been  prevented  by  this  deficiency 
of  capital  from  increasing  their  stocks, 
or  keeping  cattle  till  an  age  when 
their  quality  and  value  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced.  He  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  freeing  the  farmers  from 
the  shackles  which  now  impeded  their 
action  in  contending  against  the  world 
in  the  production  of  grain  and  meat. 
Our  high-priced  lands,  often  inferior  to 
those  abroad,  could  only  be  kept  in 
cultivation  by  increasing  the  productive 

Eower  of  the  country.  This  could  only 
e  effected  by  the  application  of  more 
capital,  thereby  encourag^g  agriculture. 
He  argued  that  if  landlords  would  give 
up  their  preferential  claim  on  their 
tenants'  goods,  they  would  enable  the 
latter  to  obtain  more  means  whereby  to 
till  their  farms  better,  and  to  pay  every- 
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body,  even  the  landlords'  high  rents, 
which  certainly  could  not  be  paid  if  the 
present  impediments  were  to  oe  allowed 
to  exist. 

Mr.  BEUEN  thought  it  unfortunate 
that  the  House  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of 
the  two  propositions  before  it,  one  of 
which  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
Law  of  Distress,  while  the  other  indi- 
cated certain  changes  that  might  be 
made  with  advantage.  He  joined  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  law  might 
be  improved  by  placing  the  power  to 
execute  a  distraint  in  the  hands  of  a 
responsible  officer,  but  denied  that  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  law  was  unjust 
or  oppressive.  Only  one  case  was  cited 
in  wnich  the  law  had  been  used  harshly ; 
but  there  were  many  other  laws  in  force 
which,  if  pressed  to  their  extreme 
limits,  would  inflict  great  hardship.  It 
was  a  maxim  of  lawyers  that  laws  were 
not  passed  to  meet  extreme  cases ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  laws  repealed 
on  the  assumption  that  extreme  cases  of 
hardship  might  occur  under  them.  It 
must  be  shown  that  they  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  order  to  warrant  a  repeal  of 
the  law.  As  things  were,  the  law  was 
not  generally  denounced  as  unjust  and 
oppressive;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  Cogan) 
might  be  called  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
that  view,  for  the  right  hon.  Member  had 
told  the  House  that,  in  his  experience, 
the  Law  of  Distress  was  rarely  put  in 
operation  in  Ireland.  For  his  own  part, 
he  saw  no  injustice  in  preferential  claims 
such  as  the  law  often  recognized,  if  it 
did  not  actually  create  them.  But,  apart 
from  abstract  questions,  the  real  point 
involved  was  the  actual  operation  of  the 
law.  Was  it  prejudicial  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  tenant?  He  believed 
that  the  right  of  distress  was  often  ex- 
ercised by  the  landlord  in  the  interests  of 
the  tenant,  and  with  the  result  of  en- 
abling him  to  keep  in  his  hands  the 
capital  by  which  he  worked  his  farm. 
At  any  rate,  that  was  now  and  then  the 
case  in  Ireland,  where  the  existing  law 
appeared  to  him  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry. 

Mb.  SYNAN  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, which  he  regarded  as  timely.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  case  cited  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett)  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  was 
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not,  therefore,  to  be  relied  upon  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Distress ;  but  the  fact  that 
this  exceptional  case  was  inherent  in  the 
law  itself  was  as  conclusive  as  if  a  hun- 
dred cases  had  been  cited,  because  the 
landlord,  if  so  inclined,  had  the  power 
to  do  that  which  was  admittedly  unjust. 
The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  law  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  scarcely  ever  put  in  operation.  But 
its  retention  had  been  advocated  in  the 
interests  of  the  small  tenants.  It  oould 
only  be  used  in  their  favour  by  depriving 
the  creditors  of  their  just  claims.  The 
landlord  had  no  risk  beyond  losing  the 
interest  on  his  money,  which  was  the 
rent  paid  for  his  land,  and  the  law  as  it 
existed  was  unjust  both  in  principle  and 
practice,  and  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
scientious convictions  of  every  honest 
man ;  while  the  only  ground  on  which  it 
was  at  all  tolerated  was  that  it  was  not 
used.  If  it  had  been  used,  he  ventured 
to  say  that  it  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  so  lon^  as  it  had.  At 
the  present  time  great  distress  prevailed 
in  the  agricultur^  districts.  That  dis- 
tress might  go  on  for  a  long  time ;  and  if, 
in  consequence  of  that  distress,  harsh 
landlords  used  the  power  in  an  unjust 
manner,  he  ventured  to  say  that  the 
abolition  of  the  law  would  be  only  a 
question  of  time.  Well,  if  it  was  doing 
no  good,  and  its  abolition  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  why  was  not  the  pre- 
sent opportune  time  taken  and  the  law 
at  once  abolished,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  tenants, 
and  enabling  them  to  get  more  credit 
and  to  produce  more  from  the  farms  of 
the  country?  What  was  that  absurd 
law  founded  upon?  It  was  founded 
upon  the  old  feudal  principle.  ["No, 
no ! "]  There  were  two  laws  upon  the 
subject — one  was  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
and  the  other  the  Law  of  Distraint. 
The  Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland  was  a 
relic  of  the  Koman  Law  introduced  into 
that  country.  The  Law  of  Distress  was 
a  feudal  law  founded  upon  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  right  of  the  lord  to 
compel  his  vassal  to  do  his  duty.  The 
Law  of  Distraint  was  merely  the  power 
to  seize  a  man's  goods  and  chattels, 
and  keep  them  in  pledge  until  he  dis- 
charged his  feudal  services  to  his  lord. 
He  asked  why  the  old  Law  of  Distress, 
which  was  founded  on  a  different  state 
of  the  times,  and  a  different  state  of 
society,  and  upon  a  social  system  which 
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had  totally  disappeared — why  should  it 
be  allowed  to  exist  when  it  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  it  was  not  used  ? 
The  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  now  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract ;  and  why  should  there  be  super- 
added jto  it  the  old,  unused  system  of 
the  Law  of  Distraint?  It  had  been 
adopted,  no  doubt,  by  the  Statutes,  and 
made  more  sweeping ;  but  the  law 
was  still  the  same  in  principle,  and 
under  it  a  man  could  allow  rent  to  go  on 
for  six  years,  and  then  come  down  on 
the  tenant.  In  such  a  case,  a  tenant 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  free  agent  with 
such  a  terror  held  over  him,  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  could  give  him  no 
protection.  The  law  was  not  used ;  it 
was  only  held  over  the  tenants  in  terror. 
Let  them  abolish  it,  and  they  would 
give  greater  security  to  the  tenant.  It 
would  make  him  a  free  man,  and  put  him 
on  a  level  with  the  landlord  and  with 
men  in  all  other  trades.  Its  abolition 
would  be  as  beneficial  in  England  as  the 
change  of  Land  Laws  had  been  in  Ire- 
land— instead  of  injuring  the  landlord, 
it  would  serve  him,  and  instead  of 
diminishing  the  security  for  his  rent,  it 
would  increase  that  security.  The  first 
action  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  would 
be  to  prevent  that  small  competition 
which  had  somewhat  risen  the  price  of 
land,  and  it  might,  in  that  way,  reduce 
the  rent;  but,  ultimately,  like  the 
change  in  the  Irish  Land  Laws,  it  would 
increase  the  security  of  the  tenant  and 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  landlords. 
Mb.  GREGORY  thought  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
shown  A  most  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant in  England,  as  regarded  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  The  Law  of  Distraint 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  country,  and  also  one 
which  was  most  generally  acknowledged 
and  understood ;  and  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  repeal  a  law  which  stood  in  that 
condition,  he  thought  the  onus  of  show- 
ing some  ground  for  that  repeal  rested  on 
those  who  proposed  it.  The  only  j  udicial 
investigation  that  had  taken  place  on 
the  subject  had  reference  to  the  Law  of 
Hypothec  in  Scotland,  which  was  inves- 
tigated by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  evidence  there  showed 
that  the  holders  of  large  farms  wanted 
the  law  abolished  in  order  to  prevent 
competition  for  farms;  and  that  those 
who  dealt  with  farmers  washed  the  law 


abolished  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  losses,  which  they  themselves 
admitted  were  less  than  were  common 
in  ordinary  trade.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  the  House  would  be  disposed  to 
prevent  competition  on  the  part  of  small 
with  large  farmers,  or  to  save  traders 
from  trifling  losses ;  in  fact,  the  opposition 
to  the  law  was  a  selfish  one  in  the  one 
class,  and  an  unfounded  one  in  the  other. 
He  believed  that,  generally  speaking, 
no  landlord  thought  of  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress when  he  let  a  farm  ;  what  he  con- 
sidered was  the  solvency  of  the  tenant 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  rent.  The  Law 
of  Hypothec  in  Scotland  had  been  re- 
ferred to  as  equivalent  to  that  of  distress 
in  England ;  but  there  was  this  advan- 
tage in  the  Law  of  Hypothec — that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  a  judicial  process 
requiring  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Court  before  it  was  put  in 
force.  He  did  not  say  that  the  Law  of 
Distress  did  not  require  some  modifica- 
tion. He .  thought  six  years  was  too 
long  a  period  for  the  power  of  recovery 
by  distress  to  extend.  One  year,  how- 
ever, as  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Clare  Read),  would  be  too  short;  and  ho 
thought  it  should  be  at  least  two  years. 
There  were  some  crops,  such  as  hops, 
or  fruit  of  .a  precarious  character,  and 
for  which  the  tenant  needed  indulgence ; 
but  that  indulgence  could  not  be  given 
if  the  power  of  distress  were  limited  to 
one  year.  His  hon.  Friend  also  pro- 
posed to  exempt  the  stock  of  a  third 
party  that  might  be  grazing  on  the  pro- 
perty. But  a  man  might  never  have 
any  stock  of  his  own,  and  be  always 
grazing  his  neighbour's.  It  would, 
however,  only  be  fair  that  the  landlord 
should  exhaust  the  property  of  a  tenant 
before  he  had  recourse  to  that  of  third 
parties.  The  power  of  distress  should 
be  primarily  exercised  on  the  property 
of  the  tenant,  and  recourse  should  not 
be  had  to  the  property  of  third  parties 
until  that  of  the  tenant  was  exhausted. 
He  coidd  not  agree  to  give  landlords 
greater  powers  of  ejectment  than  they 
possessed  at  present,  and  which  enabled 
them  to  apply  to  any  County  Court  for 
assistance ;  and,  besides,  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  turn  a  man  suddenly  out  of  his 
farm.  He  well  remembered  a  remark- 
able speech  on  this  subject  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  York  TMr. 
Leeman),  and  the  illustration  whicn  he 
gave  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
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present  law  upon  email  tenants  in  his 
county,  and  was  afraid,  if  the  Law  of 
Distress  were  abolished,  that  the  small 
tenants  of  that  as  well  as  other  counties 
would  be  greatly  prejudiced ;  therefore, 
he  should  vote  against  the  Motion. 

Mr.  cole  contended  that,  as  they 
could  not  distrain  upon  a  sub-tenant  of 
a  house  for  more  than  he  owed  to  the 
original  tenant  of  a  house  or  building 
in  respect  to  the  portion  which  he  (the 
sub-tenant)  occupied,  so  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  case  of  land,  and  if  a  man  put 
sheep  or  cattle  upon  his  neighbour's 
farm  for  a  few  weeks  to  be  agisted,  they 
ought  not  to  be  distrained  on  for  more 
than  the  liability  incurred  on  account 
of  their  keep. 

Mr.  MAETEN  said,  that  serious  in- 
convenience would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Resolution,  because  it  would 
introduce   a  broad  distinction  between 
agricultural  holdings  and   property  of 
other    descriptions,    which    were    now 
equally  subject  to  the  same  law.     Upon 
the    whole,   the  law  of   landlord    and 
tenant  had  worked  satisfactorily  during 
a  long  course  of  centuries,  being  modified 
by  legislation  to  meet  the  changing  re- 
quirements   of   society,  based  on    the 
necessity  of  affording  due  security  to 
the  landlord ;   and  the  history  of  the 
law  seemed  to  furnish  arguments  for  its 
continuance  rather  than  its  abolition. 
Tho  riglit  of  distress,  so  far  as  regarded 
the    property    of   the  tenant,    was    in 
harmony  with  the  general  law  of  this 
country  respecting  liens.     It  was  im- 
portant   to    remember    how    the    law 
varied  in  the  three  Kingdoms.     It  was 
stated  that  in  Scotland    the   right   of 
lien   could  not  exist  independently  of 
possession  ;  but  it  was  different  in  Eng- 
land. True,  in  Common  Law,  possession 
must  accompany  a  lien ;  but  there  might 
be  an  equitable  lien  unaccompanied  by 
possession,  and  parties  might  contract 
that  this  equitable  lien  should  exist  in 
respect  of  goods  from  time  to  time  on 
the  premises,  as  well  as  in  respect  of 
goods  on  the  premises  at  the  date  of  the 
contract.    And  if  the  Law  of  Distress 
were  abolished  in  England,  there  would 
be  a  power  under  the  existing  law  to 
enter  into  a  contract  which  would  affect 
the  tenant's  disposition  of  property  in 
the  future  as  fully  as  if  the  law  were 
preserved.     Distraint  was  not  peculiar 
to    agriculture.       Almost    every    well- 
drawn  deed  of  security  in  England  con- 
tained a  power  of  distress  as  a  neoessaxy 
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incident  to  a  right  which  was  separate 
for  the  time  being  from  possession  of 
the  property  concerned.   .A  banker  or 
capitalist  who    advanced  money  in  a 
commercial  concern  guarded  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  at  any  moment 
seize  and  remove  the  plant  or  stock-in- 
trade,  for  the  time  being,  of  his  debtor 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the    debt.     It 
was,    therefore,    erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  Law  of  Distress  was  practically 
unknown  except  in  agriculture.     At  the 
present  moment,  the  law  gave  under  a 
bill  of  sale   as  complete   a   power  as 
there  was   under  a   distress  over  the 
tenant's  property.    There  was  no  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  the  property  of  third 
persons  was  concerned,  the    law  was 
much  in  want  of  amendment.    The  deci- 
sions   had    been    somewhat  capricioufl 
on  this  point.    If  a  horse  were  sent  to 
be  shod,  the  landlord  could  not  distrain 
it  if  he  put  in  a  distress  aminst  the 
blacksmith  for  rent ;  but  if  a  horse  were 
put  at  livery,  it  could  be  distrained.   So, 
if  a  coach  were  sent  to  be  repaired,  it 
could  not  be  distrained;  but  if  it  were 
put  out  at  livery  it  could.    There  were 
other  cases  of  a  similar  curious  descrip- 
tion. The  law  operated  capriciously  and 
unjustly;   and  he  thought  they  might 
fairly  amend  it  on  the  principle  of  the 
Lodgers'  GK)ods  Protection  Act,  passed 
in  the  year  1871,  and  the  Eailway  Boil- 
ing Stock  Protection  A<jt,  1872.      But 
although  he  was  in  favour  of  imposing 
further  limits  upon  the  right  of  dlistress 
upon  the  properly  of  third  parties,  he 
was  equally  in  favour  of  maintaixiing 
the  freedom  of  contract.     He  could  not, 
therefore,  accept  the  proposal  to  limit 
the  right  of  distress  as  against  the  goods 
of  a  tenant  to  one  year  only.     He  (Mr. 
Marten)  did  not  see  why  a  right  of  dis- 
tress should  not  exist  for  six  years.    If 
the  landlords  were  forced  by  the  Law  of 
Limitations  to  demand  payment  of  the 
rents,  and  to  compel  the  debtor  to  pay 
within  a  more  limited  period,  a  great 
many  debtors  who  now  succeeded  during 
bad  times  in  weathering  the  storm  would 
be  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  many  of 
them  would  founder  in  the  course  of 
their  difficulties.    Indeed,  he  felt  bound 
to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry 
(Mr.  Blennerhassett)  on  this  point.  The 
hon.  Member  seemed  to  hold  that  the 
right  of  the  landlord  to  even  one  year's 
rent  in  preference  to  other  creditors  was 
something  monstrous,   as  if  no  such 
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personage  as  a  ''  secured  "  creditor  ever 
existed.  Nothing  really  could  be  more 
unfair  than  to  take  away  the  right  of 
a  man  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his  own 
and  to  mortgage  his  property  and  give 
preferential  security  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, provided  he  acted  bond  fide.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Resolution 
would  introduce  great  confusion  into 
the  Law  of  Distress,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  injure  the  whole  system  of 
agricultural  holdings. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  thought 
he  could  fairly  congratulate  the  English 
and  Scotch  Kepresentatiyes  who  had 
engaged  in  this  debate  upon  the  success 
which  it  was  already  evident  had  at- 
tended their  co-operation.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  first  object  of  attack, 
the  Law  of  Distress,  was  doomed,  and 
that  no  long  time  would  elapse  before 
that  law  would  have  gone  over  to  its 
ancestors.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  that  he  listened  to  the 
learned  and  judicious  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  in  laying  the  subject 
before  the  House,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  English 
tenant-farmers  had  Bepresentatives  of 
their  own  in  the  House  as  capable  as 
the  hon.  Member  of  defending  their 
interests  with  fairness,  sympathy,  and 
ability.  He  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  self-contradiction 
on  which  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Bead)  appeared  to 
plume  himself.  That  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  the  law  was  a  bad  law, 
worse  than  the  Scotch  Law  of  Hypothec ; 
but  he  still  endeavoured  to  continue  it. 
He  had  not  heard  a  single  argument, 
either  inside  or  outside  the  House,  on 
behalf  of  the  Law  of  Distress  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tenants,  except  one, 
which  was  not  calculated  to  command  a 
great  deal  of  assent.  It  had  been  said 
that  a  tenant  who  was  heavily  in  d^bt 
to  his  tradesmen  might,  by  collusion 
with  the  agent  of  an  estate,  be  enabled 
to  cheat  those  tradesmen  ;  but  that,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Distress,  this 
might  be  defeated.  But  he  was  sure 
that  the  tenant-class,  as  a  body,  would 
much  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  their  lawful  obligations 
in  a  lawful  way  rather  than  be  protected 
in  this  unwholesome  'fashion.  As  for 
the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  landlords, 
it  seemed  to  him  simply  to  amount  to 
this — that  those  gentlemen  being  in  a 
position  of  exceptional  advantage,   for 


that  reason  asked  for  exceptional  pro- 
tection. He  did  not  know  that  that  argu- 
ment had  in  it  a  great  amount  of  validity. 
The  whole  of  the  Law  of  Distress  was 
merely  a  relic  of  feudal  times,  and,  ex- 
cept as  a  tradition  of  the  past,  it  could 
not  be  defended.  It  was  time  to  remind 
the  landlords  of  tho  country  that  the 
dangers  of  feudalism  were  gone  for  good 
and  all ;  the  landowners  no  longer  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  barony  or 
county ;  an  array  of  landlords  and  their 
tenants  no  longer  defended  their  shores 
against  foreign  invasion ;  the  landlords 
no  longer  exercised  the  functions  which 
they  did  six  centuries  ago ;  and  the  rea- 
son for  investing  them  with  excep- 
tional powers  had  long  since  departed. 
They  lived  in  an  age  of  organized  policy; 
they  lived  in  an  age  of  general  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayers;  they  lived  in 
an  age  of  a  national  Army ;  they  lived  in 
an  age  of  regular  public  administrations; 
and  all  the  old  feudal  necessity  having 
gone,  the  feudal  privileges  had  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  existence.  He  believed 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress 
would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
owners as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of 
the  tenants ;  that  it  would  improve  the 
credit  of  the  tenantry ;  and  that  it  would 
open  a  way  into  their  ranks  to  a  more 
substantial  class  of  men.  It  would  ren- 
der landlords  secure  of  their  rents  by  a 
better  and  worthier  means  than  the 
present ;  and,  except  as  an  indication  of 
the  obstinate  and  inbred  weakness  of 
human  nature  to  cling  to  whatever  was 
as  long  as  possible,  he  could  not  see  any 
reason  for  the  retention  of  this  law.  He 
trusted  that  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Distress  would  be  followed  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  many  other  exceptional  privileges 
which  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the 
present  day,  which  were  injurious  to 
the  tenants,  and  which  were  likewise  in- 
jurious to  the  landlords.  He  hoped  that, 
amongst  other  improvements,  the  land- 
lords would  no  longer  be  enabled  to 
confiscate  the  improvements  of  the 
tenantry.  During  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  those  who  usually  sat  on  the 
firont  Opposition  Benches  had  not  been 
conspicuous  by  their  presence;  but  if  the 
Liberal  Party  ever  expected  to  reach 
or  maintain  power  without  dealing 
thoroughly  and  comprehensively  wiUi 
the  Land  Question,  not  only  in  Ireland 
but  in  England  and  Scotland,  they  were 
labouring  under  a  singular  misappre- 
hension.  That  Party  must  learn  to  apply 
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its  magnificent  ideas  of  sympathy  in 
regard  to  nations  a  little  nearer  home. 
With  reference  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, he  had  no  doubt  that  strong  public 
opinion  in  the  English  counties  might 
have  an  educating  effect  upon  them.  It 
was  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Members 
of  the  Conservative  Party  were  suscep- 
tible of  education ;  and  that  Party  was 
so  closely  connected  with  county  inte- 
rests, as  to  make  it  absolutely  indispen- 
sable for  them  to  consider  this  question 
with  seriousness  and  thoroughness. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  was 
unable  to  concur  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  to  the  effect  that,  but  for  the 
Law  of  Distraint,  the  produce  of  the 
country  might  have  been  increased  three- 
fold. Ho  had  always  been  under  the 
impression  that,  until  quite  lately,  we 
could  grow  more  per  acre  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  No  doubt,  im- 
provements might  be  introduced;  but  he 
denied  that  we  could,  under  any  system, 
grow  three  times  more  than  we  did  at 
present.  He  felt  grateful  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Clare  Read)  for  having  stated  pub- 
licly that  the  landlords  of  this  country 
had  not  abused  the  privilege  of  distress. 
His  hon.  Friend  mentioned,  indeed,  the 
notable  Kent  case  ;  but  could  any  hon. 
Member  refer  to  similar  cases  which  had 
occurred  within  his  own  knowledge? 
During  his  own  long  experience  of  farm- 
ing he  had  never  known  in  his  own  county 
or  neighbourhood  a  case  in  which  the 
terrible  provisions  said  to  exist  in  the 
Law  of  Distress  had  been  exorcised 
against  a  tenant.  If  the  existing  law 
were  abolished,  a  severe  shock  would  be 
given  to  the  whole  agricultural  interest. 
That  law  was  as  advantageous  to  the 
tenant,  if  not  more  so,  than  it  was  to 
the  landlord ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground 
that  he  objected  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett).  He  would  not  say  that  the 
Law  of  Distress  ought  not  to  be  amended ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  accept  a  crude,  abstract  Resolution 
for  abolishing  that  law,  nor  should  it 
absolutely  adopt  the  principles  which 
had  been  laid  oown  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Norfolk.  It  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  unwise  for  them  to  follow 
such  a  course,  by  which  they  could  not 
do  justice  either  to  the  tenant  or  the 
landlord.  The  Government  alone  could 
deal  satisfactorily  with  a  question  of 
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that  kind ;  and  he  therefore  hoped  they 
would  be  prepared  to  state  that,  looking 
to  the  extreme  depression  which  agricul- 
ture was  labouring  under,  and  yet  with- 
out doing  anything  in  a  hurry  or  under 
the  influence  of  panic,  they  would  con- 
sider the  Law  of  Distress,  and  if  they 
saw  their  way  to  improve  it  would  bring 
in  some  measure  which  would,  he  was 
sure,  be  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
would  also  give  to  the  great  agricultural 
interest  the  satisfaction  which  it  was 
entitled  to  demand. 

Sir  THOMAS  ACLAND  thought  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they 
had  had  in  that  debate  a  singular  union 
between  the  Members  for  the  sister 
country  and  those  who  were  interested 
in  agriculture  in  England.  The  course 
of  the  discussion  had  shown  that  the 
present  law  for  securing  to  the  landlord 
his  rent  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  Ho  believed  that  the  sudden  or 
hasty  dealing  with  that  question  would 
not  bo  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  that 
class  of  agriculturists  who  were  supposed 
to  be  most  deeply  interested  in  getting 
rid  of  the  Law  of  Distress.  H«  agpreed 
with  the  last  speaker  that  the  time  was 
drawing  near  when  that  question  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  responsible  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  could  not  be  wisely 
treated  by  the  simple  affirmation  of  an 
abstract  Resolution.  The  l^Iotion  now 
before  them  was  not  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett),  but  whether  the  Speaker  should 
leave  the  Chair,  or  whether  they  should 
go  into  the  consideration  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry's  Resolution  with  a 
view  to  see  whether  they  should  amend 
it  as  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Clare  Read)  proposed.  For  him- 
self, he  did  not  feel  bound  to  give  a 
directly  affirmative  or  negative  vote  on 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry ;  but  he  thought  that  the  debato 
had  seriously  shaken  the  whole  position 
of  the  claim  of  the  landlord,  on  his  own 
mere  motion  and  without  the  support  of 
any  judicial  process,  to  go  upon  the  farm 
and  take  the  property  of  the*  tenant  in 
satisfaction  of  his  rent.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  farmers  in  England 
who  had  risen  from  very  humble  means, 
and  who  had  not  the  large  capital  which 
they  were  told  would  be  brought  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  if  the  present 
law  were  altered.  The  position  of  those 
men  required  to  be  most  considerately 
regarded.    In  his  part  of  the  country 
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there  were  tenants  who  commenced  by 
getting  into  debt  to  their  landlord  for  a 
half-year's  rent,  and  that  continued 
during  the  whole  of  their  tenancy. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  law  in  such  cases  ? 
He  was  told  by  one  gentleman  that  his 
county  would  rise  in  arms  at  once  in  a 
state  of  indignation  if  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress were  suddenly  abolished,  because 
there  would  be  an  immediate  demand  of 
a  half-year's  rent  all  round.  Landlords 
had  long  been  aware  that  ag^culture 
required  time.  The  legislation  of  the 
present  Gk>vemment  had  laid  down 
broadly  the  principle  that  agriculture 
required  that  the  farmer  should  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  leases  of  two,  three, 
and  in  many  cases  seven,  or,  in  some 
instances,  even  20  years.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Parliament — whatever  course 
might  be  taken  by  landlords  and  tenants 
in  making  contracts  to  the  contrary — to 
encourage  compensation  to  farmers,  if 
they  had  only  two  or  three  years'  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  holdings. 
It  was  desirable  to  keep  up  a  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  the  practical  agriculturist 
that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  if  he 
was  a  man  of  capital.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  had  been  talked  about  increas- 
ing the  produce  of  the  soil  of  this  coun- 
try. He  believed  that  no  saying  had 
done  more  mischief  than  the  ill-advised 
saying  of  Lord  Derby  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  double  the  produce  of  England. 
There  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  mode- 
rate limit  beyond  which  they  could  not 
on  an  average  of  years  increase  the 
gross  produce  of  the  English  soil.  He 
wished  that  Lord  Derby,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  model  of  caution  and 
common  sense,  would  let  the  world  really 
know  what  he  now  thought  on  that 
matter.  When  that  noble  Earl  made 
the  remark  to  which  he  was  now  re- 
ferring he  was  probably  thinking  of 
growing  potatoes  in  Lancashire,  or  let- 
tuces and  cabbages  near  the  great  towns 
of  the  North,  and  not  to  the  general 
agriculture  of  the  country.  What  Par- 
liament could  do  was  to  legislate  in  such 
a  manner  that  those  who  were  already 
producing  all  they  could  would  continue 
to  do  so.  Admitting  that  it  was  desirable 
that  men  of  capital  should  be  secured  in 
their  holding^,  what  was  the  landlord  to 
do  when  his  tenant  turned  out  to  be  a 
nian  of  straw  ?  What  the  landlords  of 
England  wanted  was  not  the  power  of 
squeezing  the  last  farthing  from  the 


tenant,  but  that  they,  if  the  tenant  could 
not  pay  his  rent,  should  have  facilities 
for  recovering  their  land,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  let  it  to  a  man  of  capital. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  Law  of  Distress 
operated  injuriously  to  the  farmers  if 
they  were  solvent  and  wanted  to  borrow 
money.  He  was  told  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  farmer  to  take  his  rent- 
book  to  the  banker  to  show  that  he  had 
discharged  all  his  obligations  to  his 
landlord.  In  many  quarters  there  was 
a  hesitation  in  trusting  farmers  who  did 
not  stand  dear  with  their  landlords. 
Speaking  for  himself,  and  for  some  few 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  he  believed 
the  landlords  would  do  wisely  to  move 
forward  in  this  matter,  and  not  to  cling 
any  longer  to  this  right  of  priority  of 
payment  for  their  land,  but  to  ask  for 
measures  that  woidd  enable  them  to 
recover  their  lands  from  insolvent  tenants, 
and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
capital.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
landlords  would  be  affected  injuriously 
by  relaxation  in  this  matter;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thou&^ht  they  would  gain. 
It  was  not  desirable  to  retain  the  law  in 
its  present  state  ;  but  the  question  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  of  the  country,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  provide  in  any  alteration 
that  might  be  made  the  necessary  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  land- 
lords' rights.  But  if  the  Kesolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry  were  to.  be- 
come a  substantive  Motion,  he  would 
like  to  introduce  words  into  it  with  a 
view  to  make  the  change  gradual — that 
the  law  should  apply  to  future,  but  not  to 
existing,  tenancies.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  inexpedient  to  act 
hastily  in  the  matter. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  what- 
ever difference  of  opinion  there  might 
be  as  to  the  Besolution  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry,  there  could  be  none 
as  to  its  meaning,  which  was  that,  with- 
out further  consideration,  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress should  be  abolished.  One  thing  was 
very  clear — ^that  though  there  might  be 
many  theoretical  objections  to  the  law, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  administration  at 
the  present  day  was  not  attended  with 
practical  grievance,  and  no  case  of  actual 
hardship  had  been  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  That  was  a  very  important 
consideration  to  remember,  when  they 
were  asked  to  sanction  such  a  proposal 
as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry, 
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Although  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry 
gave  an  interesting  historical  narrative 
of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  law,  yet, 
when  ho  came  to  deal  with  the  actual 
facts,  he  asked  the  House  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  new  law  without  antecedents.  The 
House  was  really  discussing  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  country — an 
institution  which,  as  had  been  well 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  after  him,  was  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  than  any  other  institution 
which  could  be  named.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
had  showed  that  this  law,  notwithstand- 
ing theoretical  objections,  worked  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant ; 
and  if  it  were  now,  without  considera- 
tion, abolished,  many  classes  of  tenants 
might  bo  affected  injuriously.  For  it 
was  obvious  that  if  this  law  were  taken 
away,  the  landlord  must  be  given 
another  remedy  which  would  be  simpler 
and  shorter.  There  was  said  to  be  an 
analogy  between  this  law  and  the  Law 
of  Hypothec.  Well,  then,  if  it  were 
abolished,  there  should  be  an  analogy 
also  in  the  remedy.  A  shorter  and 
simpler  action  of  ejectment  should  be 
given  to  the  landlord.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  this  ancient 
usage  on  poor  tenants  without  capital 
and  without  friends  ?  The  landlord,  in 
the  interest  of  his  family,  might  bo  com- 
pelled to  say  to  them — **A  theoretical 
Gentleman  having  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Distress,  I  can  deal  now  only 
with  tenants  having  large  capital,  which 
will  enable  mo  to  dispense  with  the  Law 
of  Distress."  Therefore,  in  the  interests 
of  the  tenants  themselves,  it  was  not 
expedient  to  summarily  get  rid  of  this  old 
and  not  harshly-working  institution.  He 
could  understand  the  motive  for  the  Re- 
solution, if  it  could  be  shown  that  this 
power  of  the  landlord  had  been  abused, 
or  if  it  were  a  new  law,  susceptible  of 
abuse  in  its  use ;  but  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  as  long  almost  as 
the  country  had  a  history,  he  could  not 
admit  there  had  been  any  case  made 
out  for  its  immediate  and  total  abolition. 
He  was  informed  that  this  law  was  not 
used  to  any  large  extent  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  they  all  knew  it  was 
very  sparingly  employed.  It  was  not  a 
popular  remedy,  and  its  practical  opera- 
tion was  to  enable  the  landlord,  in  many 
cases,  to  deal  with  a  class  of  tenants  j 
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which  he  would  not  otherwise  feel  at 
liberty  to  choose.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  landlords  violated  the  lav 
they  were  subject  to  an  action,  and  if 
they  made  a  legal  distress,  but  an  ex- 
cessive one,  they  wore  equally  subject  to 
an  action.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Statutes  of  the  country,  a  land- 
lord who  so  distrained  was  **  to  be 
grievously  amerced,"  and  that  before  a 
British  jury.  In  cases,  therefore,  of  real 
practical  grievance,  the  wronged  tenant 
could  obtain  redress,  the  remedies  to 
which  he  might  resort  being  distinctly 
and  clearly  laid  down.  It  was  a  slight 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  Law  of  Dis- 
tress and  the  Law  of  Hypothec  were 
identical.  There  were,  in  truth,  several 
marked  distinctions  between  them.  It 
was  not  proposed  to  bring  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  relating  to  hypothec, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
into  operation  until  the  year  1880;  but 
the  Resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Kerry  asked  the  House  to 
abolish  the  Law  of  Distress  at  once.  He 
was  sorry  the  Lord  Advocate  was  not 
present ;  but  he  (the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland)  understood  that  the  Bill  to 
abolish  hypothec  had  in  it  a  limitation  as 
to  the  size  of  the  holdings,  but  the  present 
proposition  was  applicable  to  every  agri- 
cultural holding  in  the  Empire. 

Mk.  RAMSAY  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  mistaken. 
There  was  no  limitation  in  the  Bill  ap- 
plicable to  tenant  farmers. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fon 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  un- 
questionably the  Scotch  Bill,  as  it  stood, 
only  applied  to  holdings  of  a  certain 
size ;  but  he  had  the  greatest  hesitation 
in  attempting  to  give  a  meaning  to  the 
clearest  words  in  a  Scotch  Bill.  At  any 
rate,  tlie  landlord  in  Scotland  got  a 
lien  over  the  property  of  the  tenant 
before  the  rent  was  actually  due. 
[Mr.  Ramsay  :  That  is  not  the  case.] 
Then  he  would  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion. He  assumed  that  to  be  the  case 
from  the  recent  speech  of  the  Lord 
Advocate;  but  he  confessed  he  knew 
but  little  about  it,  and  ho  had  not 
an  interpreter  beside  him,  and  might 
bo  wrong.  The  Amendment  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper  dealt 
with  the  question  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  the  Resolu- 
tion dealt  with  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blennerhassett)  seemed 
to  have  approached  the  question  from  a 
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theoretical  point  of  view.  He  seemed 
to  have  studied  the  subject  with  the 
help  of  several  philosophical  works, 
whereas  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
placed  the  Amendment  upon  the  Paper 
approached  the  whole  matter  from  a 
purely  practical  point  of  view.  The  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead)  had  adduced  some  very  powerful 
veaaons,  which  would  probably  convince 
a  larg^  proportion  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  term  of  six  years  in 
connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  distress  might  be  shortened  with 
advantage.  Doubtless,  whenever  the 
law  should  come  to  be  considered  in 
a  practical  way,  that  suggestion  would 
receive  very  considerable  attention.  The 
principle  that  the  goods  of  innocent 
third  parties  should  be  protected  where 
rent  for  which  they  were  not  personally 
liable  was  claimed  was  one  which  would 
always  meet  with  very  great  sympathy 
from  Members  of  the  House.  That 
principle,  however,  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted hurriedly;  for,  if  adopted,  the 
immunity  which  would  be  conceded  to 
third  parties  might  enable  a  fraudulent 
tenant  to  oust  the  rights  of  a  landlord 
by  means  of  a  colourable  false  owner- 
ship. The  proposition,  therefore,  was 
one  which  must  be  approached  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  caution.  He 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  Motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Law 
of  Distress  had  been  introduced  by  an 
Irish  Member ;  for  though  Ireland  had 
been  more  affected  by  Land  Bills 
during  the  last  seven  years  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  no  assault  had, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  made  upon 
the  Law  of  Distress  in  that  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  Bill  put  forward  by 
his  lamented  Friend  (Mr.  Butt)  did  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  that  law. 
There  was  also  a  Land  Bill  before  the 
House,  stating  what  changes  were  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  Land  Law  in 
Ireland ;  but  no  reference  was  made  in  it 
to  the  Law  of  Distress.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  proof  that  the  Law  of 
Distress  was  regarded  as  a  grievance  in 
Ireland,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  ventured  to  think  that  the 
Eesolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  ought  not  to  be  entertained. 

Ma.  COURTNEY  demurred  to  the 
representations  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  given  of  the  issue 
before  the  House.    Hon.  Members  were 


not  asked  to  declare  that  the  Law  of 
Distress  should  be  abolished  imme- 
diately and  unreservedly.  No  doubt, 
the  Hesolution  was  couched  in  general 
terms ;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend  had  to  frame 
a  Bill  he  would,  as  they  could  gather  from 
his  speech,  embody  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
what  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  just  alluded  to  as  essential. 
Practically,  there  were  two  propositions 
before  the  House— that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  and  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk.  The  tech- 
nical question,  however,  was  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair,  and  if  hon. 
Members  desired  to  express  an  opinion 
as  between  the  two  propositions  named 
— and  it  seemed  to  mm  &ey  were  bound 
to  do  so— they  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
negative  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry 
might  become  the  substantive  Motion. 
They  could  then  amend  the*  proposition, 
and,  practically,  adopt  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  instead  of  it. 
All,  therefore,  who  were  favourable  to 
either  proposition  should  vote  against 
the  Motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
Chair.  [Sir  Waltek  B.  Barttelot  : 
No,  No !  J  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex  said  **  No  !  " 
and  he  had  g^eat  experience ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Courtney)  referred  to  what  had 
recently  happened  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Blackburn  (Mr.  Briggs)  called 
attention  to  the  Indian  cotton  duties. 
Those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
of  that  hon.  Member,  and  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  Amendment  to  it 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
East  Lancashire  (Mr.  Hardcastle),  joined 
in  voting  against  the  Motion  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair.  He  was 
himself  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Distress  altogether.  With 
regard  to  the  limit  of  time  to  be 
placed  on  the  power  of  distraint,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  some  hon.  Members 
had  failed  to  see  what  was  the  fact — 
that  a  Law  of  Distress  for  one  year  prac- 
tically- gave  security  for  two  years.  If 
it  was  not  exercised  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  it  remained,  so  to  speak,  hang- 
ing over  the  head  of  the  tenant  until  the 
second  year  had  all  but  expired.  It  had 
been  argued  that  this  was  a  very  ancient 
law  which  ought  not  to  be  abolished 
unless  it  was  shown  to  be  productive  of 
serious  evils.  It  was  said  that  the  onm 
prohandi  lay  with  those  who  desired  the 
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abolition  of  the  law.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that 
this  law  had  in  itself  something  excep- 
tional.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  j 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Mar- 
ten)  had  stated  that  if  this  exceptional 
law  were  abolished,  the  power  could  be 
got  back  again  by  means  of  registered 
bills  of  sale.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
he  had,  some  years  ago,  put  a  question 
to  Judge  Longfield,  who  replied — 

"  First,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween a  power  given  by  contract  and  a  power 
given  by  law;  and,  secondly,  if  you  had  un- 
limited multiplication  of  bills  of  sale  the  evil 
would  become  so  intolerable  that  the  Legisla- 
ture wotild  interfere  and  stop  it." 

Why  must  a  landlord  have  more  security 
than  any  other  creditor  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion no  real  answer  had  been  given  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion. 
Many  hon.  Members  had,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  a  landlord 
ought  to  havd  more  security  than  other 
creditors ;  but  they  had  failed  to  explain 
the  reason  why.  There  was  a  great 
want  of  reciprocity  in  this  matter  of 
security.  It  appeared  to  be  felt  neces- 
sary that  landlords  should  have  security 
against  their  tenants ;  but  why  was  it 
not  equally  necessary  that  tenants  should 
have  security  against  their  landlords? 
The  tenant  risked  more  capital  upon  a 
farm  than  the  landlord  did.  The  land- 
lord risked  his  rent ;  but  the  tenant  put 
upon  the  farm  considerably  more  capital 
than  was  represented  by  the  rent.  It 
was  said  that  the  existing  law  was  a 
great  boon  to  an  indigent  farmer,  who 
could  be  trusted  further  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  security  that  was  given  to  the 
landlord.  If  the  tenant  were  living  just 
on  the  verge  of  solvency,  that  proposi- 
tion meant  that  the  landlord  was  will- 
ing to  be  kind  to  his  tenant  provided  he 
ran  no  risk.  He  did  not  see  that  that 
was  any  great  advantage  to  the  tenant; 
and  it  certainly  was  a  disadvantage  to 
everybody  trading  with  him.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory) 
said  that  rents  were  not  higher  through 
the  Law  of  Distress ;  but  the  hon.  Mem< 
ber  went  on  to  say  that  a  landowner 
kept  men  as  tenants  who,  but  for  that 
law,  would  not  be  kept.  By  that  means 
the  number  of  competitors  for  farms  was 
increased,  and  when  the  demand  for 
farms  was  greater  than  the  supply  the 
prices  must  go  up.  It  was  important 
that  men  should  have  sufficient  capital 
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to  cultivate  the  farms  they  occupied. 
By  the  application  of  more  capital  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  its  produce  could, 
in  the  opinion  of  men  like  Mr.  James 
Oaird,  be  increased  25  per  cent,  and  an 
hon.  Member  had  said  he  had  found  by 
his  own  experience  that  that  could  be 
done.  This  showed  that  though  the 
immediate  effect  of  an  abolition  of  dis* 
tress  would  be  a  fall  of  rents,  they 
would  rise  again  in  the  future  without 
any  abatement  of  the  farmers'  profit. 
In  the  interests  alike  of  the  country,  of 
the  farmers,  and  of  the  landlords,  the 
Law  of  Distress  was  condemned,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  it  might  be  advantage- 
ously abolished. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  observed, 
that  not  one  word  had  been  said  as  to 
this  Law  of  Distress  acting  in  any  way 
prejudicially  with  reference  to  the  te- 
nant. He  believed  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  that  the  present 
Law  of  Distress  should  be  continued. 
The  landlord  and  the  tenant  entered 
into  a  contract  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
creditors  of  the  tenant  were  aware  of  the 
nature  of  that  contract ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  fact  placed  the  tenant  in  a 
better  position  than  he  would  otherwise 
occupy  to  obtain  such  credit  as  he  might 
require. 

Mr.  ItAMSAY,  in  supporting  the 
Motion,  said,  he  was  curious  to  know 
how  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  voted  for 
the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland  had  come 
to  a  very  dilTerent  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Law  of  Distraint  in  Eng- 
land. The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
had  sought  to  draw  some  distinctions 
between  the  Law  of  Distress  in  England 
and  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland ; 
but  the  only  distinction  between  the  law 
of  the  two  countries  was  that  the  Law 
of  Hypothec  in  Scotland  was,  in  its  pro- 
sent  form,  less  severe  than  the  Law  of 
Distraint  in  England.  Yet  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  giving  their  un- 
conditional support  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Hypothec,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  and 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  to 
note  that  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  vote  for  a  law  which  did  not 
affect  themselves,  but  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter  in  relation  to 
the  landlords  of  Scotland.     He  could 
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conceiye  of  nothing  more  inconsistent  on 
the  part  of  Ministers. 

The  CHANOELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB:  Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
prolong  the  interesting  discussion  we 
have  had  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  Law  of  Distress ;  but  I  wish,  before 
we  go  to  a  Division,  to  say  one  or  two 
words  upon  the  view  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govemment  take  of  the  question 
Defore  us.  And  I  find  it  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  do  that  because,  in  one  or  two 
of  the  later  speeches  which  have  been 
deliyered,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
suggest  false  analogies.  I  entirely  dis- 
sent from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
analogy  between  this  case  and  the  vote 
which  was  given  some  time  ago  upon 
the  Bill  relating  to  the  Law  of  Hypo- 
thec in  Scotland.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  question  of  the  Law  of  Hypo- 
thec in  Scotland  discussed  in  this  House ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  heard 
the  Law  of  Distress  called  in  question 
in  the  same  way,  and  certainly  not  un- 
der the  circumstances,  in  which  the  Law 
of  Hypothec  has  been  discussed  in  the 
form  of  Bills  which  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  with  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  in  Scotland  upon  the 
subject.  But  I  have  observed  that  if 
any  suggestion  emanated  from  any 
English  gentleman  when  the  question 
of  Hypothec  was  under  discussion  that 
an  alteration  of  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
would  involve  an  alteration  of  the  Law 
of  Distress  in  England,  we  have  been 
met  with  lectures  and  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence to  prove  that  we  know  nothing 
of  that  law  at  all  if  we  supposed  that 
there  was  any  analogy  whatever  between 
it  and  the  Law  of  Distress  in  England. 
But  what  I  would  say  with  regard  to 
the  Law  of  Hypothec  is,  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  much  discussed 
in  Scotland  by  all  classes.  It  was  made 
the  subject  of  various  Bills  introduced 
by  hon.  Members  sitting  in  different 
parts  of  the  House,  and  representing 
different  interests  ;  and  ultimately  a  Bill 
waspassed  on  the  subject,  not  entirely 
by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  as  some 
have  assumed,  because  some  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  abstained 
from  voting  on  the  Bill,  and  others 
voted  against  it.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
Bill  was  passed  after  full  discussion,  and 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Now, 
however,  we  are  not  asked  to  consider 
a  Bill  at  all,  but  a  broad  and  startling 


proposition  made  in  a  very  able  speech 
of  considerable  learning,  which  does 
great  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject (Mr.  Blennerhassett).  But,  after 
all,  it  has  been  introduced  by  a  Gentle- 
man who  represents  an  Irish  consti- 
tuency, and  who  speaks  much  more 
from  an  Irish  than  an  English  point  of 
view.  He  makes  this  broad  proposition , 
and  asks  us  at  once  to  af&rm  that  the 
Law  of  Distress  ought  to  be  abolished. 
He  is  met  by  a  counter-proposition  from 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Glare  Bead),  who  speaks 
upon  a  question  of  this  sort  with  the 
very  highest  authority.  And  what  does 
my  hon.  Friend  say  in  these  very  pithy 
and  pertinent  remarks  with  which  he 
favoured  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
evening?  He  said — *' He  approached 
this  subject  as  one  which  required  con- 
sideration, and  one  which  was  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  welfare  of 
agriculture.  It  was  one  of  high  im- 
portance, and  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  they  ought  to  have  legislation 
and  amendment."  But  he  went  on  to 
say — **  He  could  not  recommend  the 
sweeping  measure  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blennerhassett). 
He  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  system 
of  distress  was  one  closely  interwoven 
with  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country,  and  they  should  consider  care- 
fully the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  deal 
withit."  I  entirely  agree,  and  theGovem- 
ment  entirely  agree,  with  the  view  taken 
by  my  hon.  Friend.  We  regard  this  as  a 
subject  that  requires  consideration ;  we 
consider  that  there  are  points  of  the  Law 
of  Distress  which  demand  revision.  But 
we  say  that  the  question  is  one  upon 
which  we  cannot  at  the  first  blush  pro- 
ceed to  legislate,  because  it  touches  so 
many  interests  and  demands  very  care- 
ful deliberation.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  we  do  recognize  in 
the  views  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  matter  which  requires  and 
should  have  early  consideration.  I  do 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther distress  is  to  be  limited  to  one  year, 
to  a  year  and  a-half ,  or  to  two  years,  or 
any  particular  time,  or  whether  it  should 
be  somewhat  restrained,  and  should  be 
qualified  with  reference  to  the  distress 
upon  the  goods  of  third  persons.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Court- 
ney) said — **  You  are  bound  to  do  what 
I  ask  you  to  do."    He  challenged  the 
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Government  to  say  whether  or  not  they 
approved  of  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Eead),  because,  if  they  did,  they  were 
bound  to  negative  the  Motion  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair;  and  he 
urged  that  we  were  bound  to  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  this  question  and  pass 
some  Eesolution  upon  the  subject — if 
not  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry  (Mr.  Blennerhassett),  then 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Nor- 
folk— and  he  called  upon  us  to  do  that 
because  he  said  he  reHes  upon  the  ana- 
logy of  the  vote  arrived  at  the  other  day 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  cotton 
duties.  But  that,  again,  is  a  false  ana- 
logy. The  House  was  then  expressing 
an  opinion  on  an  act  of  the  Government 
of  India,  and  saying  whether  it  was 
satisfied  with  regard  to  that  act ;  various 
opinions  were  put  before  us,  and  votes 
were  taken,  and  the  matter  ended  in  the 
House  expressing  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  act  in  question  —  [Mr. 
Couetney:  And  the  future  policy.] — 
and  the  future  policy  in  a  very  general 
form.  Here,  however,  we  are  called 
upon  to  adopt  a  Besolution  pledging 
ourselves  to  legislation  before  we  have 
properly  considered  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  founded.  Now,  no- 
thing can  bo  more  mischievous,  or  lead 
to  greater  inconvenience  in  Parlia- 
mentary action,  than  tho  adoption  of 
abstract  principles  before  it  has  been 
well  considered  what  our  legislation 
ought  to  bo.  The  discussion  of  a  sub- 
ject in  tho  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
on  Friday  evening  is  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  utility.  Nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  opportunity  which  is  then 
given  us  of  freely  discussing  and  con- 
sidering questions  of  this  sort,  which  to 
many  of  us  appear  in  different  aspects, 
and  present  new  features.  But  if  we 
were  bound,  whenever  an  abstract 
question  is  presented  to  us,  to  follow  it 
up  by  legislation,  I  say  we  should  in 
many  cases  act  foolishly,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do  that  on  the  present 
occasion.  Sir,  the  Government  will 
vote  for  your  leaving  the  Chair  not  as 
giving  an  opinion  contrary  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk,  which  we  receive  with  great 
respect,  and  intend  fully  and  candidly 
to  consider.  I  have  to  thank  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Devon 
(Sir  Thomas  Acland)  for  the  very  useful 
observations   which    he    made    in    the ' 
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course  of  his  speech,  and  to  ezprefls  a 
hope  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  take 
the  only  proper  step  under  the  oircom- 
stances,  and  to  vote  that  you.  Sir,  do 
now  leave  the  Chair. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  202 ;  Noes 
92:  Majority  110.— (Div.  List,  No.  84.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

SUMMARY   JURISDICTION    {re^mmittiii 

BILL— [Bill  138.] 

(Mr  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attomsy  General,  Mr, 

Solicitor  Oeneral,  Sir  Matthcto  Ridley.) 

COMMITTEB.     [^Progre89  %lh  May,"] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Part  I. 

Court  of  Summary  Jurisdielum, 

Clause  4  (Mitigation  of  punishment 
by  court)  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Scale  of  imprisonment  for 
non-payment  of  money). 

Sir    WALTER     B.    BARTTELOT 

thought  that  an  alteration  was  necessary 
with  reference  to  tho  terms  of  imprison- 
ment provided  for  by  the  clause  in  con- 
nection with  money  payments ;  the  two 
last  terms  of  two  and  three  months  wore, 
in  his  opinion,  insufficient  for  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  clause,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  a  considerably  longer  term 
should  be  inserted  if  the  amount  ex- 
ceeded £20.  They  had  hitherto  dealt 
with  smaller  sums ;  but  in  the  case  of 
large  ones,  he  thought  more  power 
should  be  given  to  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  show  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  to  be 
administered  in  each  case.  But  the 
words,  '^  such  period  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  will  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 
case,"  were  intended  to  show  that  the 
Justices  themselves  exercised  a  discre- 
tionary power.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  would 
look  at  the  Small  Penalties  Act,  he  would 
see  that  the  last  scale  was  *'  not  exceed- 
ing £20  or  tliree  months."  Of  course, 
there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  scale  ought  to  be,  and  the 
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Bill  in  no  way  took  away  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
object  was  to  leave  their  hands  much 
more  unfettered  than  they  were  at 
present,  in  the  belief  that  their  powers 
would  be  wisely  exercised. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Sum reooverableby summary 
order  to  be  recoverable  as  a  civil  debt) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Payment  by  instalments  of 
or  security  taken  for  payment  of  money). 

Sib  henry  JAMES  moved  to  in- 
sort,  after  Sub-section  3,  the  words — 

'  "Impose  such  imprisonment  if  default  be 
made  in  payment  of  the  sum  or  instalment  at 
the  time  fixed,  as  the  person  liable  to  pay  the 
same  may  be  liable  to  if  default  be  made  in  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  a  like  amount  imposed  under 
this  Act  or  otherwise." 

He  was  informed  that  the  practice  had 
been  in  the  case  of  time  being  given  to 
issue  a  fresh  summons  calling- upon  the 
person  to  pay,  a  proceeding  that  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  which,  moreover, 
caused  expense.  He  had  also  been  in- 
formed that  power  of  imprisonment 
existed  in  the  Act,  although  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  it. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  exactly 
stated  what  had  passed  between  them. 
He  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  had  shown  the 
Amendment  to  the  draftsman  of  the  Bill, 
and  was  assured  that  ample  care  had 
been  taken  that  the  magistrate  should 
have  the  power  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  desired  for  him.  Before 
Beport,  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
him  that  such  was  the  case. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn* 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Including  of  costs  in  small 
fines). 

8m  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  in- 
quired  why  the  fine  of  5^.  under  this 
clause  did  not  carry  costs  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
every  ma^strate  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing must  have  felt  the  desire  to  impose 
a  small  penalty,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  knew  that  even  if  he  imposed  a 
penalty  of  U.  or  2«.  the  costs  might 
amount  to  perhaps  10».,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  reidly  inflicting  a  greater 
fine  than  was  necessary.  The  fine  of  5«.,  j 
without  costs,  was  intended  to  apply  to , 


all  trivial  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to  ; 
the  magistrate,  however,  if  he  really 
wanted  to  inflict  costs  could,  of  course, 
do  so.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  was  not  obligatory 
upon  the  magistrates  that  the  fine  should 
be  imposed  without  costs.  In  that  way, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates  had  been  abso- 
lutely preserved. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Enforcing  of  recognizances 
by  court  of  summary  jurisdiction). 

Sib  henry  JAMES  moved,  in  page 

4,  line  14,  after  the  word  *'  retainer,"  to 
insert ''  or  not  to  do  or  commit  some  act 
or  thing." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  a  verbal  Amendment  to  make  at  the 
end  of  Clause  9.  It  was  entirely  a  drafts- 
man's Amendment,  and  was  as  follows : — 
In  Clause  9,  line  25,  to  leave  out  the 
words  ''in  like  manner  as  sums  are  paid," 
in  order  to  insert  * '  by  such  person  by 
whom  such  sums  are  payable." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Summary  trial  of  children, 
unless  objected  to  by  parent  or  guardian). 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  moved,  in  page 

5,  to  leave  out  Sub-section  D,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''  When  the  child  is  a  male,  the  court  may, 
either  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  any  other 
punishment,  adjudge  the  child  to  be,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  pnvately  whipped,  with  not  more 
than  six  strokes  of  a  birch  rod,  by  a  constable, 
in  the  presence  of  an  inspector  or  other  officer 
of  police ;  and  also  in  the  presence,  if  he  desires 
to  be  present,  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
child." 

He  hoped  the  House  would  hesitate 
before  it  endorsed  this  punishment  of 
flogging  for  a  child — he  had  almost 
said  a  baby — for  it  was  to  apply  to 
children  of  seven.  In  these  days  of 
general  scepticism  it  appeared  that 
they  believed  in  nothing  so  strongly 
as  in  flogging — they  flogged  in  their 
Army  and  Navy,  they  flogged  their 
criminals,  and  now  they  were  going 
to  establish  or  to  legalize  flogging  for 
infants.  The  only  eu^gument  that  he 
had  ever  heard  offered  in  favour  of  this 
was  that  it  was  better  to  flog  children 
than  to  imprison  them.  That  was  very 
much  like  recommending  a  small  dose 
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of  arsenic  as  being  less  poisonous  than 
prussic  acid.  He  could  sccuxselj  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  England,  with  all 
its  wealth,  with  all  its  Teaming,  and 
with  all  its  means  of  enlightenment,  was 
really  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
barbarous  practice  of  flogging  children, 
simply  because  it  did  not  know  what 
better  to  do  with  them.  This  Bill  would 
do  far  greater  evil  in  England  than  the 
mere  flogging  by  officials  that  would 
take  place  iu  prison.  No  doubt,  ma- 
gistrates would  very  often  have  their 
hearts  softened  by  the  piteous  little 
wretches  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
and  would  hesitate  to  sentence  them 
to  these  punishments.  But  the  eflbct 
that  this  Act  would  have  throughout 
England  would  be  very  different.  Peo- 
ple throughout  the  country,  finding 
flogging  inflicted  by  the  State,  would  go 
home  and  inflict  additional  chastisement 
on  their  unfortunate  children.  Only 
recently  a  Question  was  asked  in  that 
House  about  a  child  of  nine  years  of 
age  who  had  been  beaten,  and  then  had 
salt  rubbed  into  its  wounds.  The  story 
was  not  true,  perhaps.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  it  was  not  true,  or  that 
it  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  magistrates  had  said  more 
boating  had  not  been  given  than  a  child 
of  nine  deserved !  Than  a  child  of 
nino  deserved!  If  a  clause  like  this 
became  law,  brutish,  ignorant  persons 
would  take  the  infliction  of  flogging  by 
it  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  Ho 
believed  that  House  prided  itself  upon 
being  a  Christian  Assembly;  but  he 
must  say  that  clause,  if  it  should  pass, 
would,  so  far  from  carrying  out  the 
words  of  One  reverenced  by  millions  of 
people,  only  iu  effect  say — **  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  us,  that  we  may 
flog  them." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  5,  line  10,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"shillings/'  to  the  word  "child,"  in  line  17, 
inclusive. — {Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  it  right 
that  he  should  make  the  observations  he 
intended  at  that  time,  in  order  to  enable 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  follow  him.  He  most  cor- 
dially supported  the  Amendment.     He 
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had  had  the  honour  to  serve  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  this  Bill,  and  this  was 
one  thing,  and,  he  might  say,  the  onlj 
thing,  in  which  he  stood  alone  on.  that 
Committee ;  and  it  was  the  only  thing 
in  which  one  Member  had  failed  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  others, 
or  to  induce  them  in  many  material  re- 
spect to  alter  their  views.  His  dislike 
to  flogging  remained  deeply-rooted,  and 
he  intended  to  give  his  utmost  opposi- 
tion  to  it.  His  reasons  for  supporting 
that  Amendment  were  these.  If  they 
were  to  have  flogging,  how  were  they  to 
proportion  it  ?  One  child  under  1 2  might 
be  exceedingly  hardy,  and  would  not 
mind  it ;  another  might  be  very  delicate, 
and  it  would  be  a  most  cruel  punish- 
ment. There  would  also  be  this  diffi- 
culty— that  the  flogging  would  be  done 
by  the  hands  of  a  constable,  and  they 
had  already  had  various  public  scandals 
with  regard  to  flogging  by  the  hands  of 
a  constable.  He  did  think  that  if  all 
they  could  do  to  a  little  child  was  first 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  fit  to  bear  it,  and 
then  to  submit  it  to  the  punishment  of 
six  strokes  with  a  birch  rod,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  punishment  at  all. 
Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  did  not 
appear  to  sympathize  with  th is  view.  They 
were  very  superior  to  those  on  that  side, 
and  looked  down  upon  them  from  a  lofty 
eminence  as  on  foolish  persons  opposing 
a  humane  substitute  for  the  prison. 
Some  people  seemed  to  think  that  six 
strokes  with  a  birch  rod  were  a  better 
alternative  than  imprisonment.  He  did 
not  think  so,  nor  did  he  admit  that  im- 
prisonment  was  the  alternative.  Would 
it  not  be  much  better  to  send  a  child 
homo  to  its  parent  or  guardian,  and 
trust  to  the  correction  it  would  re- 
ceive from  them,  rather  than  to  sen- 
tence it  to  six  strokes  with  the  birch 
rod  from  the  hands  of  a  constable? 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  much  better  to 
secure  the  correction  of  the  child  by 
the  alternative  of  a  fine,  which  would 
fall  upon  the  parent  or  guardian,  and 
make  iiim  more  attentive  to  the  child  in 
the  future,  or,*  at  all  events,  preserve  it 
from  indulging  in  those  acts  which 
would  bring  it  within  the  Criminal  Law. 
Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  the 
Committee  would  leave  the  clause  as 
it  stood  in  the  Bill.  In  the  first  place, 
many  parents  took  no  heed  of  their 
children,  and  allowed  them  to  run  wild 
about  the  streets;  and  a  good  many 
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parents,  if  they  were  fined  for  the 
acts  of  thoir  children,  would  inflict  a 
much  more  severe  penalty  upon  them 
than  was  provided  by  this  clause.  Look- 
ing at  the  whole  scope  of  this  clause 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  its  object 
was  to  keep  a  child  from  becoming  a 
criminal,  and  he  did  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  pass  the  clause.  If  the 
hon.  Member  for  Jjeicester  (Mr*  P*  A. 
Taylor)  would  look  at  the  Bill  again, 
he  would  find  that  no  child  could  come 
under  the  exceedingly  mild  correction 
sanctioned  by  the  clause  unless  he  was 
seven  years  of  age.  He  must  also  add 
that  they  had  a  very  large  Committee 
when  the  clause  was  under  discussion, 
and  that  they  all  agreed  to  it  except  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport 
(Mr.  Hopwood). 

Mr.  JACOB  BRIGHT  thought  that 
if  the  treatment  proposed  was  desirable 
for  some  children  it  ought  to  be  applied 
to  all.  He  did  not  see  why  female 
children  should  be  exempted,  for  what 
was  good  for  a  male  child  must  also  be 
good  for  a  female. 

Colonel  MAKINS  observed,  that 
that  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  a 
champion  of  women's  rights  get  up  and 
claim  for  them  a  right  to  be  flogged. 

Mb.  hopwood  thought  the  Com- 
mittee had  just  been  favoured  with  an 
exhibition  which  he  felt  inclined  to  com- 
ment on,  but  on  reflection  he  would  let 
it  pass. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  98; 
Noes  22 :  Majority  76.  —  (Div.  list, 
No.  86.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Summary  trial  with  con- 
sent of  young  persons,  juvenile  offen- 
ders). 

Mr.  GREGORY  moved,  in  page  6, 
line  4,  after  "  do  "  to  insert — 

'*  Haring  regard  to  the  character  and  antece- 
dents of  the  person  charged,  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  all  Uie  drcnmstances  of  the  case." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  that  an 
Amendment  to  this  clause  also  stood  in 
his  name.  This  clause  was  another 
variety  of  the  preceding,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  12  strokes  with  the  birch  for 
six.  '  With  the  wish  to  relieve  Great 
Britain  from  the  degradation  of  being 


the  only  civilized  country  in  Europe 
which  inflicted  such  punishments  as 
these,  he  begged  to  propose  as  an 
Amendment  in  page  6,  line  10,  after  the 
word  ''months  "  to  leave  out  everything 
to  the  end  of  line  17. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6, 
line  10,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
*'  months,"  to  the  word  **  police,"  in 
line  17,  inclusive. — (J/r.  P.  -3.  Taylor.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  trusted  the 
Committee  would  keep  the  words. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  said,  the  clause 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  children 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  were 
not  14.  'Surely  there  ought  to  be  some 
better  mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  than 
by  merely  looking. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  observed,  that 
these  words  were  quite  familiar.  They 
enabled  the  Court  to  ascertain  the  age 
of  the  child  by  any  means  it  pleased. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  19:  Majority  81.- 
No.  86.) 


-Ayes  100; 
(Div.   List, 


Sir  henry  JAMES  suggested  that 
further  words  should  be  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  sub-section  of  the  clause 
similar  to  the  provision  at  the  end  of  Sub- 
section D,  Clause  10,  for  the  presence  at 
the  whipping  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  observed, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  find  at  the  end  of  the  Bill  that  by  ' 
"child"  was  always  intended  a  child 
under  12.  This  clause  only  referred  to 
**  young  persons,"  and  the  introduction 
of  the  words  suggested  would  only  lead 
to  confusion. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  asked  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  insertion 
of  the  proviso  with  the  alteration  of 
**  young  person  "  for  child  ? 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (Summary  conviction  with 
consent  of  adult). 

.Mr.  GREGORY  moved,  in  page  6, 
line  36,  after  the  word  *'  do,"  to  insert— 
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"  Having  regard  to  the  character  and  antece- 
dents of  the  person  charged,  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  all  the  circumstanceB  of  the  case/' 

Amendmont  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  13  ^Summary  trial  on  plea  of 
guilty  of  adult)  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  (Hestriction  on  summary 
doaliug  with  adult  charged  with  indict- 
able offence)  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (Bestriction  on  punishment 
of  child  for  summary  offence)  agreed  to. 

Clause  16  (Power  of  court  to  dis- 
charge accused  without  punishment). 

Mr.  cole  thought  that  it  was  un- 
wise to  insert  the  word  "  dantages  "  in 
the  clause.  If  a  person  were  not  to  be 
convicted  it  was  well  for  the  Court  to 
have  power  to  make  him  pay  such  costs 
as  wore  thought  desirable ;  but  if  there 
was  a  power  given  to  the  magistrate  to 
make  him  pay  damages  for  any  offence, 
he  might  be  condemned  to  pay  a  much 
larger  sum  than  any  fine  which  the  Act 
imposed.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
it  was  a  serious  thing  to  leave  open  the 
question  of  damages,  for  a  person  who 
might  unintentionally  have  caused  da- 
mages which  might  amount  to  a  large 
Bum  might,  in  this  way,  be  compelled 
to  pay  them,  instead  of  leaving  the 
party  claiming  the  damages  to  his  civil 
right.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  omit 
the  word  **  damages  "  in  page  8,  line  34. 

TuE  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeu)  said,  that  it  seemed  to 
Iiim  desirable  in  certain  cases  for  the 
•  magistrates  to  have  power  to  award 
damages  when  the  case  had  been  proved 
but  they  did  not  think  that  it  merited 
punishment.  But  he  agreed  with  his 
lion,  and  learned  Friend  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  award 
unlimited  damages,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  strike  out  the  words 
**  such  damages "  wherever  they  oc- 
curred, and  allow  the  magistrates  not  to 
proceed  to  conviction,  but  to  dismiss  the 
information  and  award  costs. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
thought  that  when  small  damage  to  the 
amount  of  a  shilling,  or  something  of 
that  kind  was  committed,  it  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  the  punishment  that  the  offender 
should  be  fined  to  pay  for  the  damage 
he  had  done.  A  window  might  be  broken, 
^    for  instance,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  ' 

Mr,  Gregory 


power  on  conviction  of  making  the  per- 
son doing  it  pay  damages. 

Sir  HENBY  JAMES  said,  that,  of 
course,  if  a  man  were  convicted,  the 
magistrates  could  impose  the  payment 
of  damages  upon  him.  This  clause  was 
to  meet  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  not 
been  convicted,  and,  without  his  being 
convicted,  there  was  a  power  to  make 
him  pay  unlimited  damages.  If  a  man 
were  convicted,  the  amount  of  damages 
that  he  could  be  made  to  pay  was  limited; 
whereas,  if  he  were  not  convicted,  he 
could  bd  made  to  pay  imlimited  damages. 
It  was  to  strike  out  the  latter  provision 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Fnend  had 
moved. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  observed, 
that  he  was  entirelv  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  behind  him  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  as  to  the  desirability  of 
magistrates  having  the  power  to  order 
payment  of  damages  for  small  offences. 
But  if  there  were  any  serious  damages, 
the  magistrates  had  not  the  power  to 
award  them. 

Mr.  PAGET  wished  to  say  that  this 
subject  had  been  well  considered  by  the 
Committee,  and  that  the  words  were 
deliberately  inserted  in  favour  of  per- 
sons charged  with  small  offences.  If 
the  words  were  struck  out,  there  would 
be  no  power  to  make  a  person,  against 
whom  the  magistrates  wished  to  dismiss 
the  charge,  pay  damages.  The  words 
were  really  in  favour  of  the  person 
charged  with  an  offence,  for  without 
them  he  could  not  be  made  to  pay  da- 
mages without  convicting  him.  The 
object  of  the  sub-section  was  that  a 
person  could  be  made  to  pay  damages 
as  compensation,  if  the  magistrates 
thought  it  desirable,  without  proceeding 
to  conviction. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  inquired 
if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would 
be  content  if  \*  damages  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings"  were  substituted  for  the 
present  provision  ? 

Mr.  cole  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment,  in  line  24,  page  8  after 
the  word  **and,"  to  insert  "such," 
agreed  to. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  was  unwiUinff 
to  detain  the  Committee,  and  would 
therefore  state  very  briefly  his  objections 
to  this  clause.    The  clause  gave  power 
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to  a  Jndg^  of  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction— ^to  the  magistrates  after  proof 
of  the  commission  of  an  act  which  the  law 
5aid  should  be  an  offence,  to  say  that  no 
punishment  shotdd  be  inflicted.  The 
clause  had  been  inserted  with  the  view 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  magistrates,  if  they  thought  that  an 
offence,  though  technically  it  had  been 
committed,  yet  did  not  deserve  punish- 
ment, to  allow  the  offender  to  go  without 
conviction.  That  involved  a  very  grave 
principle,  for  it  placed  those  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  a 
position  to  do  a  very  great  injustice. 
Judges  and  magistrates  might  have  pre- 
judices of  a  particular  kind,  and  a  magis- 
trate might  say — "  I  quite  admit  that 
the  law  has  been  broken  ;  but,  because 
I  think  the  law  wrong,  I  will  not  enforce 
it."  A  Judge  might  say — **  There  ought 
to  be  no  law  against  poaching ; "  and 
such  a  man  would  bo  placed  by  this 
clause  in  a  position  to  control  the  Legis- 
lature, by  not  carrying  the  law  into  effect. 
Probably,  to  Courts  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction this  objection  would  not  so  much 
apply,  for  there  would  not  be  oppor- 
tanities  for  a  Justice  supposing  himself 
capable  of  preventing  serious  offences 
being  dealt  with.  But  his  object  in 
seeking  to  call  attention  to  the  clause 
was  that  he  feared  that  if  it  passed  the 
)>rinciple  of  it  would  be  extended  to  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  and  to  Bills  of  a 
similar  character.  He  was,  therefore, 
anxious  to  make  a  protest  against  its 
being  said  that  through  the  acceptance 
of  the  clause  in  the  present  Bill  the 
House  had  accepted  the  principle  of 
giving  Judges  tJae  power  of  at  once 
dismissing  prisoners  if  they  thought  the 
law  unjust.  Some  of  his  hon.  Friends,  for 
whose  opinions  he  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect, were,  he  knew,  in  favour  of  such 
a  provision.  He,  however,  took  the 
opportunity  of  stating  his  disagreement 
with  the  clause,  and  protesting  against 
its  principle  being  applied  in  more  im- 
portant matters. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  that  this 
clause  enabled  a  Justice  to  pass  by  a 
rich  man,  and  allow  him  to  go  away  un- 
convicted by  paying  some  expenses 
which  were  nothing  to  him.  There  was 
a  tendency,  in  many  Jnstances,  to  extenu- 
ate in  favour  of  persons  well  off ;  he  did 
not  mean  that  it  was  always  so— much 
to  the  contrary — but  still  they  did  see  it, 
and  this  clause  opened  a  door  to  such 

VOL.  CCXLVI.     [thibd  sekies.] 


Sractices,  which    would    be    very    un- 
esirable. 

Mr.  cole  would  strongly  support 
this  clause.  There  were  many  cases  in 
which  a  breach  of  the  peace  had  been 
technically  committed,  but  in  which  a 
man  had  been  so  provoked  or  outraged 
by  the  misconduct  of  another  that  ho 
might  be  well  exciised  morally,  although 
in  point  of  law  his  offence  could  not 
be  justified.  And  there  were  many  other 
cases  on  which  a  magistrate  would  not 
wish  to  submit  a  man  to  the  indignity 
of  a  conviction,  but  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  man  had  really  broken  the  law. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ho  was  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  clause.  With  re- 
gard to  the  argument  that  there  was 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  that  was  not  his  experience.  A  man 
who  was  rich,  or  in  a  superior  condition 
in  life,  generally  fared  worse  before  a 
magistrate  than  his  poorer  brethren. 

The  ATTOENEY  OENEEAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  observed,  that 
the  clause  gave  the  magistrates  a  certain 
discretion.  It  was  placed  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates,  if  they  con- 
sidered that  the  ends  of  justice  were 
met  and  thought  fit  to  exercise  the  power, 
to  refrain  froui  convicting  a  person  who 
had  unquestionably  committed  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  That  seemed  to  him  to  bo 
a  very  reasonable  provision. 

Mr.  COUETNEY  said,  that  this  was 
not  the  only  case  in  which  a  discretion 
was  given  to  the  magistrates.  The 
Court  might  discharge  a  prisoner  con- 
ditionally on  his  giving  security,  with  or 
without  sureties,  to  come  up  for  sentence 
if  ccdled  upon  to  do  so.  That  was  one 
case.  But  now  it  was  proposed  to  give  a 
magistrate  the  power  to  say  that  a 
charge  was  proved,  but  that  the  offender 
was  not  to  be  convicted.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  that  was  a  new  and  totally  un- 
heard of  discretion. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
anyone  conversant  with  the  practice  of 
the  magistrates'  Courts  would  know  that 
it  very  often  must  happen  that  although 
a  magistrate  thought  a  case  legally 
proved,  yet  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any- 
thing. This  clause  was  inserted  to  le- 
galize what  had  been  done  before  in  an 
informal  manner.  He  might  further 
say  that  any  magistrate  discharging  a 
prisoner  because  he  disagreed  with  the 
law  would  be  guilty  of  corruption  in  his 
office. 
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Mr.  OHAELEY  remarked,  that  a 
power  similar  to  that  given  by  this 
clause  was  contained  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  17  (Trial  by  jury  in  case  of 
offences  triable  summarily)  agreed  to. 

Clause  1 8  (Imprisonment  in  cases  of 
cumulative  sentences  not  to  exceed  six 
months)  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Appeal  from  summary 
conviction  to  general  or  quarter  sessions) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  20  (Sitting  of  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  as  a  petty  sessional 
court,  and  in  occasional  court-house) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (Special  provisions  as  to 
warrants  of  commitment  for  nonpayment 
of  sums  of  money,  and  as  to  warrants  of 
distress)  agreed  to. 

Supplemental  Provieione. 

Clause  22  (Register  of  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction)  o^r^tfi^  to. 

SiE  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
moved  to  report  Progress,  as  they  were 
now  coming  to  an  entirely  different  part 
of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 


WEST  INDIA  LOANS  BILL. 

Besolution  [May  8]  reported,  and  agreed  to : 
— Bill  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  "Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ExcHEQUEB  and  Sir  Hbnbt 
Selwin-Ibbetson. 

BUlpretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  167.] 

BANKING  AND  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES 

(no.   2)  BILL. 
Cotuidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Meeolvedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  the 
liability  of  members  of  Banking  and  other 
Joint  Stock  Companies. 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Dr.  Camebon,  Sir  Andkew  LvbK| 
Mr.  HopwooD,  and  Mr.  Eabp. 

Bi]lpre8ented,aiid  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  168.1 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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MINirTES.]-—PT7BLic  Bills— <FVr«<  Beadnf^ 
Statute  Law  Revision  (Ireland)  (80). 

Second  Reading — Racecourses  (Metropolis)  (46); 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order 
(Castle  Douglas)  *  (68). 

Third  Reading — Land  Drainage  Provisioinal  Or- 
der (Bispham,  &c.)  *  (65),  and  jmimm^. 


SOUTH  AFRICA—THE  ZULU  WAIU-THE 

LATEST  TELEGRAMS. 

OBSBEVATION. 

Eael  CADOGAN  :  My  Lords,  per- 
haps it  may  be  conyenient  lliat  I 
should  read  the  following  telegram 
which  has  been  received  at  the  Colonial 
Office  to-day : — 

''Telegram  from  Mr.  Hampden  Willis,  Se- 
cretary to  the  High  Commissioner,  Cape  Town, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colomes,  dated 
St.  Vincent,  12th,  10.40  a.m.,  received  Colonial 
Office,  12th,  1.60  p.m. :— April  27.— High  Com- 
missioner, at  Pretoria,  telegraphs  that  Boers' 
Camp  broke  up  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  all  have 
disp^-sed  quietly  to  their  homes.  The  con- 
ference between  High  CommiBsioner  and  Boen* 
Committee  at  Erasmus  Farm  took  place  Kpnl 
12th,  lasted  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  paseeaoff 
in  perfectly  friendly  manner." 

RACECOURSES  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 
{The  Viioount  Enfeld.) 

(no.  45.)    sBOoin)  beadikg. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

Viscount  ENFIELD,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  the  measure  was  promoted  as 
a  protection  to  local  residents  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Turf.  The  measure  had 
been  before  the  public  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  during  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  had  received  the 
support  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment, 
and  more  especially,  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  Home  Office,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  most  responsible  for 
good  order  within  the  Metropolitan  area. 
The  late  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson),  andSirMatthewWhiteBidley, 
the  present  Under  Secretary,  spoke  and 
voted  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
when  the  Bill  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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rnons;  and  on  Marcbi  6,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Gross)  himself 
in  Committee  said — 

"  He  only  spoke  in  the  interest  of  public 
order,  i^hen  he  said  that  had  not  people  seen 
that  these  races  were  conducted  in  an  improper 
manner  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Anderson)  would  not  have  brought  forward  the 
Bill.  But  the  races  in  question  had  not  been 
conducted  with  proper  decency." 

He  could  have  wished  that  the  charge 
of  the  Bill  had  been  intrusted  to  some 
Member  of  their  Lordships'  House  who 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
as  an  earnest  of  their  desire  for  re- 
forming  and  purifying  the  great  na- 
tional pastime  of  horse-racing ;  and, 
certainly,  the  abuse  with  which  the  Bill 
dealt  was  one  which  required  immediate 
remedy.  But  although  the  Bill  might 
be  justly  described  as  miserably  inade- 
quate to  securing  these  purposes,  stiU  it 
did  something  in  the  way  of  affording 
protection  to  the  peaceable  and  orderly 
inhabitants  of  the  suburban  districts, 
whose  retirement  was  now  continually 
infested  by  the  disreputable  mobs 
who  attended  the  gate-money  meetings. 
After  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  horse 
races  within  10  miles  of  London,  unless 
licensed,  would  be  unlawful.  He  did 
not  think  the  area  was  wide  enough; 
and  he  would  be  prepared  to  support 
any  noble  Lord  who  might  propose,  in 
Committee,  to  extend  it  to  12  or  14 
miles.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Bill 
interfered  with  the  rational  amusement 
of  a  great  multitude  of  excellent  and 
well-conducted  people.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  the  Bill  enabled  the 
Justices  at  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Ses- 
sions to  grant  licences  at  their  discretion 
on  the  application  of  any  person,  being 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  open  or 
inclosed  land,  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
licence  for  horse-racing  therein.  The 
application  was  to  be  made  and  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  manner  as  applica- 
tions for  licences  for  places  for  dancing 
and  music.  The  magistrates  would 
hear  the  application  and  the  eyidence 
in  its  favour,  and  any  opposition  that 
might  be  offered ;  and  if  the  applicant 
were  of  good  character,  the  place  suit- 
able, and  the  arrangements  were  such 
as  would  secure  that  the  proceedings 
would  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood favourable,  they  would  grant 
the  licence ;  or  they  might  withhold  it 


if  not  satisfied.  Those  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  were  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  were  well  aware  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  gate-meetings ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not,  he  would 
give  a  brief  description  of  them.  A 
sporting  publican  who  rented  a  few 
acres  of  grass  got  up  these  races,  built 
a  stand,  erected  booths,  and  charged  a 
toll  on  those  who  came  upon  the  ground. 
A  mob  of  low  betting-men,  welshers, 
sharpers,  roughs,  and  pickpockets  were 
attracted ;  and  the  unhappy  animals 
which  were  engaged  in  these  contests 
were  of  such  a  character  and  condition 
that  probably  no  cab  or  van  proprietor 
would  give  £25  for  the  winner  of  the 
so-called  '*  Great  Swindleham  and  Milk- 
ham  Handicap."  With  such  well- 
established  and  interesting  meetings  as 
Epsom  and  Ascot  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance of  town,  where  the  best  horses 
and  the  most  interesting  contests  were 
witnessed,  such  mushroom  gatherings 
as  Kingsbury,  West  Drayton,  Croydon, 
Eltham,  Bromley,  Streatham,  Enfield, 
and  others,  were  not  needed  in  the  in- 
terests of  true  sport.  He  confessed  he 
had  heard  with  feelings  of  great  regret 
that  * '  the  Turf  Parliament "  were  hostile 
to  the  measure,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
give  the  Bill  a  second  reading.  He  wished 
to  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  Jockey 
Club  as  a  court  of  honour ;  but  in  these 
days  private  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies  with  irresponsible  power  were 
amenable  to  the  public  for  their  actions, 
and  if  their  actions  did  not  come  up 
to  the  public  requirements  they  must 
expect  hostile  criticism.  He  feared  that 
that  was  the  case  with  the  Jockey  Club 
at  this  moment.  What  had  that  Turf 
Parliament  done  for  the  sport  of  racing 
during  the  last  10  years  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject he  would  call  a  distinguished  wit- 
ness into  court,  one  who  was  now  no 
more,  but  whose  name  was  yet  honoured 
in  the  land — the  late  Earl  of  Derby. 
Ten  years  ago.  Lord  Derby  addressed 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley,  and  in  it  was  this  remarkable 
passage — 

"  St.  James's  Square,  May  28,  1869.— I  can- 
not conceal  my  opinion  that  your  resolutions 
deal  with  only  one  of  the  vices  -which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  are  yearly  lowering  the  character 
of  the  Turf.  I  know  that  some  persons  consider 
the  multiplication  of  races  and  of  starters  a 
sign  of  its  success.  I  look  on  them  as  the  very 
opposite,  and  I  should  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
disappearance  from  the  Calendar  of  one-half  of 
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ths  present  meetiiin.  I  talceitthatthe  deterio- 
mtion  of  the  Turf  id  public  eatimation,  of  whidi 
thore  is  do  doubt,  is  mninly  owing  to  tho  fatt 
that  the  mnjoritj  of  horses  aro  now  in  the  pot- 
sport,  who  cnre  nothing  for  the  snimnJ  harB(>, 
who  cannot  afford  to  vait  for  a  return  of  thaii- 
monoy,  1>ut  who,  id  tho  language  of  the  Man . 
cheater  school,  prefer  '  a  nimble  ninepence  ta  :i 
stow  ehilling,'  and  in  whose  hands  a  wretobed 
animal,  eBpocIally  if  not  quito  bo  wretched  as  hri- 
is  thought,  is  as  valuable  as  one  of  a  high  class, 
if  not  mora  ao.  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  tho 
Juclfoy  Club  apply  themselves  vigorously  to 
chptlc  tho  acknowledged  abusoa  of  the  Turf,  not 
only  will  there  be  an  increasing  secession  of  mm 
of  character  and  station,  and  an  increasing  ac. 
cession  t>t  thcAO  who  have  neither,  but  they 
thcmaelvcs  will  lose  ground  in  pablicostimation, 
and  pu)>lic  opinion  will  ere  long  demand  and 
enforce  a  sweeping  Buppression  of  abuses  b>- 
outernal  authority. " 

And  what  vere  the  evils  on  whioh  Lorcl 
Devby  particularly  animadTertedP  First, 
early  two-year-old  racing;  sorond,  mul- 
tiplication of  inferior  race  meetinge 
throughout  the  country ;  third,  en- 
couragement given  to  short  races,  hall', 
mile  BcrambloB,  which  were  no  test 
of  the  real  merits  of  a  horse.  He 
(Viscount  Enfield)  would  now  add  two 
Other  evils  with  which  the  Jockey  Club 
had  not  grappled — the  sanctioning  play 
or  pay  betting  for  handicaps — one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  fraud 
and  robbery,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  prevalent  fashion  of  allowing  horses 
to  run  under  assumed  names  for  their 
owners  or  co -proprietors.  This  last 
had  done  more  to  deteriorate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Turf  during  the  last  few 
years  than  anything  else.  During  the 
10  years  since  Lord  Derby  wrote  his 
letter,  one  solitary  measure  of  reform 
was  passed  by  the  Jockey  Club — and 
that  was,  he  believed,  rescinded  again 
within  16  months.  He  alluded  to 
Colonel  Forester's  excellent  proposal  not 
to  allow  two-year-olds  to  run  before  the 
1st  of  May.  The  Jockey  Club,  no 
doubt,  expected  that  the  gentlemen  who 
accepted  tho  ofBce  of  steward  at  these 
meetings  would  see  that  they  were  con- 
ducted with  decorum.  But  reliance  on 
these  stewards  was  nugatory — he  should 
like  to  see  the  gentleman  who  valued 
either  his  character  or  his  watch  who 
would  attend  such  meetings.  Assumed 
namee  were  a  fertile  source  of  fraud,  as 
thepublic  did  not  know  who  were  the  real 
proprietors  of  the  horses  which  ran.  In 
former  days  the  owners  of  racehorses 
had  names  which,  in  public  estimation, 


were  s^'norymous  widi  hoQonrable  con- 
duct and  straightforward  sportsmanship 
—such  names  as  Bedford,  Graftoa, 
Glasgow,  Kutland,  Portland,  Yernlun, 
Jersey,  Eglinton,  Feel.  Tliese  were 
names  that  gave  credit  to  the  Tmf. 
But  now,  unfortunately,  7^  Sacing 
Calendar  contained  names  of  the  moit 
irresponsible  and  grotesque  kind — JSt. 
Flutter,  Mr.  Micawber,  Mr.  Buff,  Mr. 
Qood,  Mr.  Mask,  Mr.  Somersetshire, 
Mr.  Squills,  and  many  others.  They 
might  represent  either  a  distinguishsa 
capitalist  in  the  City,  or  a  so-called 
financing  agent,  or  a  retired  volet — 
an  opulent  gin-distiller  possibly,  or  a 
station-master  on  one  of  their  liuea  of 
railway — possibly  even  some  young  Con- 
servative Member  of  Parliament,  or  u 
aspiring  "  detrimejital,"  of  whom  a 
modem  poet  of  society  had  g^vnn  them 
a  very  graphic  description — 

*'  Uia  partner's  delight  and  the  chaperon's  few. 
He's  voted  a  troinp  among  men ; 
His  fother  allows  him  two  hundred 
And  he'll  hot  you  a  thousand  to  ten.' 


■s- 


Vitcowit  Enffli 


The  public  complmned  that  the  Jookn 
Club  endorsed  these  names,  if  not  witA 
actual  approbation,  yet  with  toleradon, 
for  they  received  a  fee  of  25  guineas  for 
every  such  name  which  was  legisteredj 
and  if  bis  noble  Friend  the  senior 
Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club  felt  any 
qualms  of  conscience,  he  might  rub  his 
hands,  while  he  thought  of  this  tax,  and 
say  with  the  old  Boman  jfinonoier, 
"JVon  oiet."  In  contrast  to  our  Turf 
senators,  what  had  tho  French  Jockey 
Club  done  7  In  future  no  horses  wonld 
be  allowed  to  compete  at  any  of  the 
meetings  held  under  the  Jockey  Club  in 
France  that  had  run  at  a  meeting  or- 
ganized as  a  private  speculation,  and 
where  a  special  tax  was  levied  on  the 
list-keepers  or  ready-money  betters.  Ho 
would  sum  up  his  remarks  by  askinsr 
their  Lordships  to  read  the  Bill  a  seoond 
time.  He  did  so  as  a  magistrate  and 
ratepayer  in  the  Metropolitan  ooun^. 
He  urged  its  acceptance  in  the  interesta 
of  good  order,  and  as  some  slight  securi^ 
for  the  protoction  of  the  householders, 
who  were  injuriously  affected  by  die 
annual  recurrence  many  times  over  of 
these  Saturnalia ;  but  be  did  so  especially 
in  the  interests  of  the  old  national  pas- 
time of  horse-racing.  Though  he  seldom 
now  attended  races,  and  scarcely  ever 
betted,  no  member  of  the  Jockey  Club 
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took  a  livelier  interest  in  the  national 
pastime  than  himself — in  the  various  old- 
established  meetings,  the  ''form"  shown 
by  horses,  and  the  manner  in  whioh  the 
various  crosses  of  breeding  told — and  no 
one  would  more  rejoice  than  he  should 
were  the  Jockey  Club  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  earnest  in  endeavouring  to 
sweep  away  the  hideous  abuses  which 
now  existed,  and  by  drastic  measures  of 
reform  render  to  racing  once  again  the 
.honourable  appellation  it  formerly  de- 
servedly enjoyed  of  being  ''  the  sport  of 
Kings." 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—(^Th$  Vueount  JEnfield.) 

LoBD  ST.  LEONAEDS,  who  was 
nearly  inaudible,  said,  that  he  regarded 
the  proposed  legpislation  as  an  unjustifi- 
able attempt  to  interfere  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  humbler  class,  while  it  left 
those  of  the  richer  and  more  leisurely 
classes  untouched.  Why  should  they 
attempt  to  suppress  such  meetings  as 
Elingsbury  and  Croydon,  and  leave  out 
Kempton  and  Sandown  ?  He  would 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
("  now ")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  ("  this  day  six  months.") — {The 
Lord  SC,  Zeonarde.) 

The  DtJKB  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  I  shall  give  my  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
My  noble  Relative  who  introduced  the 
measure  (Viscount  Enfield)  dislikes  those 
small  meetings  which  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  I  can  assure 
him  that  none  in  this  House  or  the 
country  can  have  a  greater  dislike  to 
them  than  I  have.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  national  pastime  of  racing. 
I  think  these  small  meetings  have  done 
an  infinity  of  harm,  and  I  hope  to  see 
them  put  a  stop  to,  and  anything  I  can 
do  either  in  or  out  of  this  House  to 
carry  out  that  view  will  certainly  be 
done.  My  noble  Relative  stated  that 
the  Bill  which  he  asked  your  Lordships 
to  read  a  second  time  was  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  that  was  the  only 
thing  he  told  us  about  the  Bill.  We 
have  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  speech — anything  to  let  us  know 
whether  the  Bill  consists  of  one  clause 


or  50,  or  what  any  of  these  clauses  are 
intended  to  enact.  My  noble  Friend  was 
bound  to  tell  us  how  he  intended  to  do 
away  with  what  he  calls  this  injury  to 
the  ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis.  Not 
only  did  he  not  tell  us  how  the  Bill  would 
effect  its  purpose,  but  he  avowed  his 
anxiety  to  extend  its  provisions.  My 
noble  Friend  appears  to  have  run  away 
into  a  sort  of  lecture  to  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  commented  severely  on  the 
countenance  thejr  had  given  to  persons 
who  ran  horses  under  assumed  names. 
But  when  he  spoke  of  the  assumed 
names  under  which  horses  were  entered, 
he  forgets  that  anyone  can  ascertain  who 
these  assumed  names  represent.  I  quite 
ag^ee,  however,  with  my  noble  Friend 
that  the  use  of  assumed  and  grotesque 
names  is  not  right,  and  that  such  names 
are  objectionable.  My  noble  Friend 
contrasts  the  names  of  former  days  with 
the  names  connected  with  the  Turf  now  ; 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  all 
the  racing  of  the  present  day  is  done 
under  assumed  names.  I  will  read  him 
a  few  modem  names,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
will  have  a  single  word  to  say  against 
them.  What  does  he  say  to  these  names 
— ^the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Lord  Sefton,Lord  Falmouth, 
Lord  Vivian,  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  last,  but  not  least  in 
the  list,  the  Marquess  of  Hartington, 
to  whom,  I  think,  my  noble  Relative 
will  give  credit  for  high  principle  ?  The 
assumed  names  are  registered,  and  they 
can  easily  be  ascertained;  and  on  the 
ground  of  running  in  assumed  names  my 
noble  Relative  has  not  made  out  his  case. 
My  noble  Relative  has  given  no  reasons 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill;  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  why  the  Bill 
should  not  be  read  a  second  time.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary Bill,  because  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  and  the  magistrates  have 
the  power  to  put  an  end  to  these  meet- 
ings, and  they  do  put  a  stop  to  them. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  Bill  is  too 
despotic  and  tyrannical  in  its  character. 
Why  should  the  soope  of  this  Bill  stop 
within  10  miles  of  the  Metropolis  ?  My 
noble  Relative  is  prepared  to  extend 
the  area  to  12  or  14  miles.  But  why 
stop  at  12  or  14  miles  ?  It  is  said  that 
these  meetings  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
inhabitants   of  the    Metropolis.      But 
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London  is  not  the   only  large   city  in    By  theso  rules  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 


14  miles ;  if  this  Bill  passes  it  must  be  the  Jockey  Club,  it  should  bo  noted  that  during 

made  to  apply  to  the  whole  country,  and  the    past   year   the   notice   of   its    Stewards 

:<•  ««    ««„«trr  «=%;««.  f^«  ^«^ /^<'+v.^  rvi oof  having  been    called    to   certain    irregularities 

if  so,  you  are  asking  for  one  of  the  most  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  at  one  of  the  race-meetings 

tyrannical  measures  that  ever  went  out  ]^qI^  within  the  radius  mentioned  in  the  BiU, 

of  this  House.     To  show  what  are  the  instructions  were  given  to  Messrs.  Weatherby, 

powers  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  respect  of  the   publishers   of   the    official    Calendar^    by 

such  meetings,  I  will  quote  one  of  the  the  said  Stewards,  which  would  have  prevented 

rules,  under  }he  head  ^^Management  of  'ti.^%:^;^,  ^^^  ^It  ^f^  pJ^S 

Meetmgs  and  Powers  of  Stewards    —  conduct.    No  application  was  made  to  Messrs. 

,  —                ,,              ^  .        ax'j-m.  Wcathorbv,  and  no  race-meeting  was  held 'on 

"Every  meeting  must  be  advertised  in  The  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^t               The  Stewards  of  the 

It(u;tng    Calendar.      Iho    advertisements    must  j^^^j^^,^,  ^^^^  further  called  the  attention  of  the 

state  that  the  meeting  is  to  be  subject  to  the  stewards  of  mco  meeUngs  to  the  necessity  of 

rules  of  racing,  and  must  state,  as  soon  as  prac-  ^^.^ing  with  authority  in  their  capacity  by  the 

ticable,  the  days  on  which  the  meeting   is  to  foUowing  notice,  which  api>earcd  in  T^f  C^iifcrnfur, 

begin  and  end,  and  the  names  of  two  or  more  ^^    go,  of   last  year  i-i*  The  Stewards  of  the 

persons  as  stewards,  and  of  the  judge,  starter,  j^^y^^^,  ^^^  ^      (^  ^y^  th^  attention  of  gcntle- 

and  clerk  of  the  sc^es.     No  meeting  shall  be  ^^^^  undertaking  the  office  of  stewards  of  race 

advertised  in  The    Raang  Cahndar  unless  the  n^^etings  to  the  responsibility  which  they  incur 

money  added  bo  not  less  than  300  sovereigns  ^^^  the  proper  management  of  such  meetings, 

per  day.  ^^^j  express  their  hope  that  gentlemen  will  not 

If   any    meeting    takes    place    without  accept  the  office  unless  they  intend  to  be  present, 

j_L  ^  atxjr     **»o«u*«^  ^    TJ/.     -.*^  .          "*«"j'»*»'  (,r  are  fully  satisliod  as  to  the  arrangements  for 

being  advertised  m  The  Racing  Calendar,  the  conduct  of  the  meeting.'    And  lastly,  the 

the  horses  which  run  at  it  cannot  run  at  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  require  a  guarantee 

any  other  meeting  throughout  the  coun-  from  all  promoters  of  race  meetings  that  adc- 

try,   and  the  jockeys  are  not  allowed  to  quate  arrangements  be  made  for  the  mainten- 

'11,             ''               J      xi,         1         r  i.u  ance  of  order  during  the  meeting.     Since  the 

ride  at  anycourse  under  the  rules  of  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  Stewards  in  these  matters,  the 

Jockey  Club  ;    and  this  has  practically  Metropolitan   meetings  have  diminished  from 

the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  meetings  eight  advertised  in  1877  to  two  which  have  been 

of  an  objectionable  character.     In   the  hitherto  advertised  for  this  year.    They  humbly 

Memorial  presented  to  my  noble  Friend  ^;^^'^\  .^K^^'^^f  ^»    J^^J  ^^°  "J^^^^^  .  ,V^".^' 

.,       x>  •        lif    •  A       1      XI-      di.          J       p  through  their  stewards,  have  not  been  idle  m 

the  Prime  Minister  by  the  Stewards  of  tiu?  exercise  of  their  authoritv,  not  onlv  with 

the    Jockey  Club,  and  which    is    dated  regard  to  racing  matteid,   but  also  as  to  the 

Newmarket,  May  2,  1879,  there  is  this  maintenance  of  order;   and,  further,  that  the 

statement ^^  Stewards  are  ever  prepared  to  entertain 

and  act  upon  any  suggestion  with  which  the 

"  At  pieetings  of  the  Jockey  Club,  held  on  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

the   10th  and   30th  of  April,  the  Racecourses  might  favour  them." 

Licensing  Bill  was  brought  under  consideration,  rni.        ^  i       x     i         r>ii   -l    i 

and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Stew-  That   the  Jockey  Club    have    power  to 

ards  should  be  requested  to  place  Her  Majesty's  stop  these  races    is   manifest   by  their 

Government  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  having  done  so  in  the    cases  of   West 

case  as  regards  the  powers   claimed  by  the  Drayton,  Kingsbury,    and    Streatham. 

Jockey  Club  m  respect  of  the  ucensmg  of  race  mi                                  'i-'i-xi-       t     ^ 

meetings  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  -^"©S®    are    casos   m   which  the    Jockey 

exercised  them.    In  accordance  with  this  direc-  Club   have   acted  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 

tion,  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  beg  to  their   rules   will    be    more    stringently 

represent  to  HerMajesty'sMinisters  that,  as  far  carried  out;    in    fact,    so   strictly  have 

as  they  are  able  to  gather  from  brief  reports  of  xi^            i       i.                   •   j        a    Ai^i.   xt,^ 

debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  this  ^^^^^  rules  been   carried  out,  that  the 

question  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  veiy  number    of  Metroi>ohtan    meetings  has 

limited  amount  of  discussion,  it  would  appear  been     diminished     from    eight,    adver- 

that  the  Bill  has  been  mainly  advocated  upon  tised  in    1877,    to    two    this   year.      As 

I^?  ""^^  f!^rnL«w^^lfr^7>.^^''^f-  to  West  Drayton^where  the  stand  was 

not  possess  the  power  to  deal  with  meetings  ,         .   -,           •^xt.a          ^«       i-v               a. 

held  within  the  contemplated  area ;  and,  further,  ^^^^^  down— that  meeting  has  been  put 

that  if  it  did  possess  that  power,  it  has  hitherto  a  stop  to  by  the  Jockey  Club,  an  incon- 

neglected  to  take  the  requisite  action.     We  venient  practice    of  neglecting   to  pay 

would  bring  before  the  consideration  of  Her  over  the  stakes  having  arisen,  and  the 

Majesty  s  Government  that,in  1876,  at  a  special  rii„v^  ,•„„:«*;««.  *!,«♦  T^^Sv^^  ¥\.rs  L.r.r.^1^^ ;« 

meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  it  was  resold  to  ^j^^  insisting  that  before  the  meeting  is 

revise  the  rules  of  racing,  and  that  a  fresh  code  advertised  in  The   Calendar  ^  the   money 

of  rules  came  into  operation  in  January-,  1877.  must  be  paid.     That  meeting  has  not 
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taken  place  since ;  neither  has  the  Streat- 
ham,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  advertise  in  The  Calendar y  in  all 
probability  through  being  unable  to  gua- 
rantee the  300  sovs.  a-daj  added  money. 
The  Elingsbury  meeting  has  also  come  to 
an  end,  seeminglybecause  they  could  not 
obtain  stewards  of  character  and  respon- 
sibility. Under  these  circumstances,  no- 
thing calls  for  legislative  interference. 
Moreover,  the  magistrates  have  power 
to  refuse  licences  to  the  sporting  pub- 
licans on  whose  property  these  meetings 
generally  take  place.  My  noble  Friend 
has  spoken  of  gate-meetings  in  terms  of 
reprobation.  Did  he  apply  his  con- 
demnation to  all  gate-meetings,  without 
exception  ?  _ 

Visoouirr  ENFIELD:  Nofto  Good- 
wood. 

Thb  Duke  op  EIOHMOND  and 
GORDON :  If  I  am  not  under  a  delu- 
sion, I  have  seen  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
Goodwood  meetings. 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  You  never  in- 
vited me  there. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  K  the  noble  Viscount  had 
been  at  Goodwood,  he  would  never  have 
made  the  remarks.  Gate-meetings  are 
not  all  to  be  held  up  to  public  reprobation. 
Does  the  noble  Viscount  consider  San- 
down  one  of  those  gate-meetings  ?  Does 
he  consider  that  Sandown  is  not  a  respect- 
able meeting,  and  that  it  is  not  attended 
by  respectable  people?  Does  not  the 
noble  Viscount  know  that  persons  of  the 
very  highest  society,  male  and  female, 
attend  this  meeting  ;  and  is  it  to  be 
supposed  they  would  do  so,  if  they  were 
characterized  by  any  proceedings  which 
call  for  magisterial  interference?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  magistrates  have 
power  to  suppress  objectionable  gate- 
meetings  by  refusing  the  necessary 
licences  for  them.  My  noble  Friend  has 
quoted  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Lord 
Derby  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  the  authority  of  Lord  Derby 
can  be  dragged  into  this  question,  seeing 
that  that  letter  has  reference  to  handi- 
capping and  running  young  horses,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  gate- 
meetings.  The  noble  Viscount  has  care- 
fully refrained  from  explaining  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill.  I  will  now  do  so.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  and  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  also  stated,  if  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  were  conceded,  that  you  are 
to  give  magistrates  the  power  of  putting 


down  these  races  because  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  ratepayers,  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  confine  the  Bill  to  within 
10  miles  of  London.  Why  are  persons 
living  outside  that  limit  not  to  have  the 
same  protection  as  those  living  inside 
that  Lmit  ?  If  you  once  pass  this  Bill, 
and  say  that  magistrates  are  to  decide 
whether  the  meetings  are  to  take  place 
or  not,  it  must  be  extended  fumier. 
What  does  the  Bill  propose?  The  1st 
clause  declares  what  is  horse-racing ;  it 
says  that  any  race  in  which  any  horse 
runs  in  competition  with  any  other  horse, 
or  against  time,  for  any  prize,  bet,  or 
wager,  and  at  which  more  than  20  per- 
sons are  present,  is  a  horse  race.  The 
2nd  clause  declares  any  horse  race 
unlawful  which  shall  take  place  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles  from  Charing  Cross, 
unless  in  a  place  duly  licensed,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act ;  and  the  5th  clause 
imposes  a  penalty  of  £10,  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  months,  on  any  person  who 
shall  take  part  in  any  horse  race  in  any 
open  or  inclosed  land  or  place  for  which 
a  licence  has  not  been  obtained.  The 
6th  clause  declares  that  owners  and 
occupiers  of  ground  where  unlicensed 
horse  races  take  place  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  on  conviction 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  £5  nor  exceeding  £25,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  one  month 
nor  more  than  three.  Now,  if  you  pass 
this  Bill,  and  extend  it  to  the  whole 
coimtry,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  it  ? 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  imagine  the  case 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  staying  in  a 
country  house  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing ;  there  may  be  a  dispute  over  the 
dinner-table  that  one  horse  is  not  so  fast 
as  another  horse ;  and  if,  on  the  following 
day,  those  gentlemen  run  their  two  horses 
in  the  park  for  a  bet  of  a  sovereign,  and 
there  are  more  than  20  persons  present — 
which,  in  all  probability,  there  would  be, 
looking  on — why,  they  would  be  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  adjourned  from  the  dinner- 
table  to  the  park  would  become  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £10  or  two  months'  im- 
prisonment each;  and  their  host,  the 
owner  of  the  park,  would  render  himself 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £25  or  three 
months'  imprisonment.  I  think  it  likely 
that  if  this  Bill  pass  no  occurrences  of 
that  nature  will  hereafter  take  place  in 
any  gentleman's  park.  Then,  as  to 
licences — the  licence,  when  obtained,  is 
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to  run  for  12  montlis  from  Lady  Day. 
So  that  any  person  requiring  a  licence 
must  make  his  application  at  the  Michael- 
mas Sessions  preceding,  or  go  without 
for  18  months.  I  am  as  much  opposed 
to  those  small  meetings  as  is  my  noble 
Belative  himself.  I  am  equally  anxious 
to  uphold  the  national  pastime  which 
has  flourished  in  this  country  for  so 
long  a  period  ;  but  I  think  I  have  fully 
shown  that  this  Bill  is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  tyrannical ;  and,  for  these 
reasons,  I  think  mysolf  fully  justified  in 
supporting  the  Amendment. 

Eael  GRANVILLE  said,  that  when, 
last  week,  his  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Enfield)  asked  him  to  support  this  Bill, 
he  told  him  he  was  very  sorry  he  could 
not  do  so,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  oppose  it.  The  opinion  which  he 
entertained  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment to  his  noble  Friend  was  based  on 
three  points — first,  the  geographical 
limit  to  which  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon)  had  alluded ; 
next,  that  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
vasion on  the  position  of  the  Jockey 
Club  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  Government,  who,  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  police  of  the 
Metropolis,  had  superior  means  of  infor- 
mation to  that  which  private  persons 
could  have.  But  since  then  ho  had  had 
some  conversation  with  persons  of  more 
kuowlodgo  on  the  subject  than  himself, 
and  ho  had  attentively  listened  to  the 
speeches  delivered  that  evening ;  and  the 
result  was  that  he  felt  constrained  to 
support  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  the 
appeal  of  the  noble  Duke.  With  regard 
to  the  geographical  limit,  the  noblo 
Duke  urged  that  it  was  impossible  to 
apply  to  the  Metropolitan  district  regu- 
lations which  were  not  to  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Was  not 
that  rather  a  new  doctrine  ?  Were  there 
not  powers  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
magistrates  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  which  were  entirely  distinct  from 
those  exorcised  in  other  great  towns 
in  the  country?  With  regard  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  nobody  was  more  anxious 
to  support  the  authority  of  that  body 
than  he  was.  He  thought  that  in 
one  instance  in  their  Lordships'  House 
he  had  somewhat  conspicuously  sup- 
ported the  Jockey  Club.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Chairman  of  Committees  pro- 
posed a  Bill  regulating  the  weights  to  be 
used  for  racing ;  and  he  (Earl  Granville) 

Th^  Duke  of  Ilichnond  and  Gordon 


opposed  it  in  the  strongest  manner  he 
could  on  the  ground  that  horse-racing 
was  a  national  pastime  and  had  taken 
great  hold  on  the  people  of  this  country ; 
that  it  was  necessarily  important,  there- 
fore, to  have  some  controlling  power 
over  racing,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  substitute  a  better  one 
than  the  Jockey  Club  as  it  then  stood. 
The  Jockey  Club  now  was  not  quite  in 
the  position  in  which  it  was  then.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that  at  that 
time  the  Jockey  Club  included  not  only 
landowners.  Generals,  and  Admirals, 
but  also  two  Privy  Councillors  and  seven 
members  who  had  been  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters, of  whom  two  had  twice  been 
Prime  Ministers.  Now,  at  present,  he 
was  afraid  the  Jockey  Club  could  not 
claim  as  a  member  either  the  present  or 
the  late  Prime  Minister.  The  noble 
Duke  had  read  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  they  wore  unquestionably  per- 
sons in  whom  ono  would  have  the 
greatest  confidence  both  for  judgment 
and  for  knowledge  of  this  particular 
subject.  When  he  read  the  list,  begin- 
ning with  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and 
ending  with  the  Marquess  of  Hartington, 
and  including  other  distinguished  patrons 
of  the  racecourse — among  them  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Wilton) — 
it  occurred  to  him  (Earl  Granville)  at 
once  that  he  had  never  heard  or  seen  in 
any  newspaper  of  any  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguislied  persons  being  present  or  run- 
ning horses  at  Metropolitan  gate-meot- 
ings.  He  thought  that  in  anything  with 
regard  to  racing  there  was  no  moi*e 
competent  body  than  the  Jockey  Club ; 
but  in  this  matter  there  wore  other 
considerations.  He  was  told  that  at  one 
of  the  suburban  meetings  a  Newmarket 
official  absolutely  refused  to  go  on  with 
his  duties  any  longer  because  he  re- 
marked that  the  jockeys  delayed  starting 
their  horses  until  they  got  a  fleet  mes- 
senger informing  them  who  was  to  win. 
Such  questions  as  these  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Jockey  Club  was  the 
most  competent  authority  to  deal  with. 
But  when  there  arose  tho  question  of 
nuisance  and  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
Metropolis,  it  appeared  to  him  that  tho 
Jockey  Club  was  not  so  good  a  body  to 
control  these  places  as  the  general  body 
of  magistrates.  Tho  i^oble  Duke  had 
given  his  opinion  upon  the  Jockey  Club 
Memorial.   As  he  understood  the  matter 
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the  proposal  in  the  Jockey  dub  was  that 
they  should  petition  against  the  Bill ; 
but  there  was  a  g^eat  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  result  was  a  compro- 
mise— ^namely,  the  Memorial  was  content 
with  setting  out  the  facts,  and  leaving 
the  Gk>Temment  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  Government, 
it  was  said  they  were  opposing  the  Bill, 
and  that  there  had  been  ''  a  whip  "  for 
the  purpose.  The  noble  Duke  had  given 
as  a  reason  that  the  Bill  was  tyrannical 
and  unnecessary,  and  that  if  it  passed 
it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.  But  in  what  respect 
had  the  measure  been  changed  since  the 
time  when  it  was  supported  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  merely  by  an 
individual  Member  of  the  Government, 
but  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  two 
Under  Secretaries,  who  spoke  in  the 
strongest  terms  in  favour  of  and  voted 
for  the  Bill  ?  Those  Members  of  the 
Government  might  be  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  of  good  information  on  such 
a  subject ;  and  when  he  found  them  sup- 
porting the  measure  as  one  calculated  to 
effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
moted, he  thought  he  was  justified  in 
giving  it  his  support  in  their  Lordships' 
House. 

Thb  Earl  of  ROSEBEEY:  My 
Lords,  I  am  not  concerned  to  deal  very 
closely  with  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville)  who  leads  this  side  of 
the  House,  because  it  dealt  chiefly  with 
some  mysterious  agencies  that  had  ope- 
rated on  his  own  mind  that  I  did  not 
precisely  understand,  and  it  dealt  also 
with  the  more  mysterious  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to 
this  Bill,  which  I  still  less  can  compre- 
hend. I  have  observed  this  singularity 
in  this  debate — ^that  only  one  speech 
has  dealt  with  the  measure  now  before 
the  House,  and  that  was  not  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Yiscount  who  brought  it  in. 
He  was  good  enough  to  express  his 
views  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  with 
a  good  deal  of  wit  and  humour  that 
commended  itself  to  the  House,  and 
which  everyone  must  wish  to  compli- 
ment ;  but  I  must  be  allowed,  incident- 
ally, to  state  that  this  is  not.  a  Bill  for 
dealing  with  assumed  names  or  post- 
betting,  or  the  delinquencies  of  the 
Jockey  Club ;  and  as  the  noble  Viscount's 
speech  dealt  almost  entirely  with  these 
topics,  I  failed  to  gather  any  special 
enlightenment.    Agreeing  fully,    as  I 


do,  with  his  views  about  post-betting 
and  assumed  names,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  say  that  the  Jockey  Club  or  owners  of 
racehorses  yield  in  any  respect  to  the 
owners  of  former  days,  and  I  confess  I 
have  investigated  that  subject  from  the 
records  of  the  past.  I  claim  to  speak  on 
this  BiU  with  some  little  knowledge.  I 
approach  it  from  various  points  of  view 
— as  a  member  of  the  Jockey  dub,  as 
an  owner  of  racehorses,  as  one  who 
goes  to  races — which  the  noble  Viscount 
does  not — and  as  a  suburban  resident ; 
and  I  think  that  from  all  these  four  points 
of  view  the  Bill  may  be  regarded  as  one 
that  does  not  deserve  the  support  of 
your  Lordships'  House.  There  are  two 
views,  of  course,  as  regards  any  BiU 
dealing  with  racing — there  is  the  racing 
point  of  view,  and  in  this  case  there  is 
the  point  of  view  that  regards  the  ameni- 
ties of  Metropolitan  recreations.  As  re- 
gardsracing,  I  do  not  suppose  any  human 
being  pretends  that  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  object  of  racing,  is  furthered  in 
any  respect  by  the  gate-meetings  with 
which  you  are  dealing ;  and,  in  a  racing 
point  of  view,  this  Bill  may  be  regarded 
as  one  which  cannot  affect  racing  as 
a  national  pastime.  But,  in  the  socond 
place,  when  I  come  to  the  regulations 
that  are  to  protect  Metropolitan  inhabit- 
ants against  these  '^  incursions  of  bar- 
barians "  of  whom  the  noble  Viscount 
speaks,  he  ought  to  remember — and 
that  is  the  ground  on  which  I  feel 
myself  compelled  to  vote  against  this 
Bill — that  there  are  already  three  effi- 
cient methods  of  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter. There  is,  first,  the  Jockey  Club. 
I  quite  agree  that  the  Stewards  of  the 
Jockey  Club  have  been  inert  in  this 
matter.  There  I  fully  admit  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Viscount ;  and  except 
they  take  more  care  for  the  future  of  these 
matters,  as  they  are  pledged  to  do,  some 
other  means  must  be  resorted  to.  In  the 
second  place,  the  magistrates  can  refuse 
a  licence,  and  that  has  been  found  ope- 
rative ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police  can  refuse  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police.  If  the  noble  Yis- 
count  thinks  uiis  Bill  will  furnish  any 
more  effectual  means  than  these  three  of 
putting  down  these  meetings,  I  do  not 
think  he  has  shown  them  to  us.  The 
fact  is  that  the  matter  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  to  consider  is  one  apart  from 
racing.    I  do  not  think  lovers  of  racing 
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would  have  cause  of  regret  if  all  these 
gate-money  meetings  ceased  to  exist; 
but  I  am  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  the 
amusements  of  a  free  people  being  tam- 
pered with  by  small  measures  of  this 
description.  You  do  not  know  where  you 
are  to  limit  them.  The  noble  Yiscount 
who  moved  the  second  reading  says  no 
unlicensed  racecourse  should  be  allowed 
within  15  or  16  miles.  When  you  get 
to  16  miles,  you  touch  the  historic  race 
of  this  country — the  Derby.  That  would 
place  it  in  the  power  of  the  local  magis- 
trates of  Epsom  to  put  down  that  race  at 
any  moment  they  may  see  fit.  That  would 
be  the  effect  if  the  Bill  were  so  amended. 
I  came  to  this  House  somewhat  wavering 
as  to  the  expediency  of  opposing  this 
mestsure.  I  confidently  anticipated  hear- 
ing strong  arguments  in  its  favour ;  but 
every  argument  which  I  have  heard 
tends  directly  against  the  Bill,  and  I 
must  record  my  vote  with  tho  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  MOELEY  said,  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon) 
had  urged  as  an  argument  against  this 
Bill  that  it  was  impracticable  to  fix  a  limit 
within  which  it  was  to  operate,  and  said 
that  if  such  a  measure  was  passed  at  all 
it  must  bo  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  But  he  (the  Earl  of  Morley) 
asked  whether  it  had  not  in  countless 
cases  been  found  perfectly  easy  to  define 
the  exact  space  to  which  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament should  apply  ?  And  why,  there- 
fore, should  any  special  difficulty  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  present  case  ?  This 
was  not  a  question  of  racing  or  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  horses — it  was  really  a 
question  in  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
The  race-meetings  to  which  it  referred 
caused  the  drogs  of  tho  Metropolis 
to  invade  quiet  neighbourhoods,  and 
were,  therefore,  productive  of  great  in- 
convenience to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
neighbourhoods.  The  Bill  did  not  pro- 
pose to  prohibit  these  meetings  abso- 
lutely ;  what  it  provided  was  that  when 
a  meeting  of  this  kind  was  desired  it 
should  bo  necessary  to  satisfy  Boards  of 
Quarter  Session  that  they  would  be 
respectably  and  quietly  managed.  He 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  be  passed, 
and  that  the  abominable  meetings  which 
were  held  in  some  quarters  at  the  pre- 
sent time  would  be  put  an  end  to. 

Lord  RIBBLESDALE  said,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  these  gate-meetings 
were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 

The  Earl  ofBosehery^ 


very  persons  who  were  stated  in  the  Bill 
to  object  to  them.  The  noble  Viscount 
who  had  introduced  the  Bill  stated  that 
magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions,  before 
granting  a  licence  for  a  race  meeting, 
would  have  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  horses  that  would  be  engaged  were 
of  the  highest  class.  He  thought  it  would 
be  adding  very  much  to  we  onerous 
labours  of  magistrates  to  require  them 
to  perform  such  a  duty  as  that:  He 
knew  that  meetings  such  as  these  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  were  very  objeetion- 
able,  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote  for 
the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  REDESDALE  thought 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bill  would 
be  better  left  to  the  consideration  and 
care  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  explained  that  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club  were  willing  to  act 
upon  any  suggestion  that  might  be  made 
by  the  Home  Secretary  on  this  subject. 
Tiie  matter  had  been  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  but  no 
division  was  taken. 

Lord  ABERDARE  asked  whether, 
supposing  these  meetings  were  held  in 
defiance  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  the 
rules  laid  down  in  reference  to  tho  class 
of  horses  run  and  the  conduct  of  the 
jockeys  who  rode  them,  what  power 
would  the  Club  have  over  the  meetings  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  The  magistrates  have  power 
to  refuse  to  license  meetings  irregularly 
conducted,  and  tho  Jockey  Club  would 
refuse  to  allow  any  advertisement  of 
these  races  in  Th  Racing  Calendar,  The 
Jockey  Club  have  the  power  of  preventing 
horses  from  being  run  and  jockeys  from 
riding  at  all  race-meetings  held  under 
their  rules;  and  the  refusal  to  insert 
the  advertisement  of  irregular  meetings 
in  The  Racing  Calendar  would,  conse- 
quently, have  the  practical  effect  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  such  meetings  altogetner. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  observed,  that 
there  were  hurdle  and  other  races  which 
did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  but  which  also  needed 
to  be  controlled. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  the  Grand  National 
Hunt  Committee  would  act  in  such  cases 
in  accordance  with  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Jockey  Club. 

The  Marquess  of  HUNTLY  said, 
it  was  clear,  from  the  discussion  which 
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had  taken  place,  and  £rom  the  speech  of 
the  nohle  Duke  opposite,  that  the  Jockey 
Club  had  the  power,  if  they  had  the 
will,  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  abuses 
complained  of.  He  came  down  to  the 
House  intending  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  after  the  state- 
ments made  as  to  the  proposed  action  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Bill  was  necessary.  He  believed 
that  his  noble  Friend  near  him  (the 
Earl  of  Bosebery)  had  won  a  race  at 
Kingsbury. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  said,  that 
was  quite  a  mistake. 

The  Marqtjess  of  HUNTLY  said,  the 
noble  Earl  was  himself  in  America  at 
the  time ;  but  he  believed  that  he  won  a 
race  at  Kingsbury  with  a  horse  named 
Halifax, 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  said,  his 
noble  Friend  was  misinformed. 

The  Marquess  of  HUNTLY  said, 
the  real  point  at  issue  was  whether  the 
meetings  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Bill  could  be  controlled  by  the 
Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  he 
could  not  doubt  they  would  be. 

The  Marquess  of  RIPON  observed, 
that  the  noble  Duke  opposite  had  said 
tlie  Jockey  Club  were  anxious  to  carry 
out  what  the  Home  Secretary  desired  in 
the  matter.  What  the  Home  Secretary 
desired  was  that  the  Bill  should  pass. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  that  after 
the  tone  of  the  debate  and  the  amount 
of  support  offered  to  the  Bill,  he  pre- 
ferred not  accepting  any  vague  pro- 
mises on  behalf  of  the  racing  authori- 
ties, but  should  go  to  a  Division,  and 
any  Amendments  might  then  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee. 

On  Question,  That  (**now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion?  Their  Lordships 
divided : — Contents  84 ;  Not- Contents  57 : 
Majority  27. 
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Resolved  in  the  Affirmative, 

Bill  road  2"  accordingly,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
Monday  next. 

ARMY— BRIGADE  DEPOT  CENTRES. 
ADDRESS  FOR  A  RETURN. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  moved— 

"  That  an  humhlo  Address  bo  prcsontod  to 
Ilor  Majesty  for  a  Return  showing  for  what 
number  of  troops  the  barracks  at  each  '  Brigade 
Depdt  Centre'  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
are  at  present  constructed  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction.*' 

The  noble  Earl  said,  he  understood  in 
1871  or  1872,  that  when  the  brigade 
depot  centres  was  adopted  the  barracks 
in  connection  with  them  were  to  hold 
something  like  600  men. 

Viscount  BUKY  said,  his  noble  Fnond 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
brigade  depot  centre  barracks  were 
over  intended  to  accommodate  600  men. 
The  original  intention  was  that  the  bar- 
racks at  each  centre  should  hold  100 
men,  and  that  in  case  more  accommoda- 
tion was  required,  owing  to  the  brigade 
being  extendod  to  war  strengtli,  or  other 
emergency,  huts  or  tents  should  be  pro- 
vided. As  constructed,  however,  the 
barracks  could,  on  the  average,  accom- 
modate 237  men  and  15  oilicers,  and  25 
married  men's  quarters.  This,  he  begged 
their  Lordsliips  to  note,  was  not  the 
measure  of  the  barrack  accommodation 
of  the  country  generally;  he  referred 
only  to  tlie  barracks  built  for  the  purposes 
of  the  brigade  depot  centres. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    BILL. 

(The  Earl  Be  La  JFarr.) 

(no.  7.)      SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Thk  lord  chancellor  appealed 
to  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  do  la  Warr)  who 
had  charge  of  this  Bill,  to  postpone  the 
debate  till  the  end  of  next  month,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
had  a  Bill  on  the  same  subject,  on  which 
they  desired    at  the    earliest    x^ossible ' 


moment  consistent  with  the  due  "progreaa 
of  other  Business  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  House. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  said,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  acceding  to  the  reqnest 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl. 

Adjourned  debate  on  Motion  for 
Second  Reading  put  off  to  Tuesday  the 
2Ath  of  June  next. 

METROPOLIS-GRAVEL  IN  THE  PARKS. 

QUESTION.        OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  asked 
whether  it  was  intended  this  year,  as 
formerly,  to  lay  down  gravel  between 
the  Marble  Arch  and  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
the  end  of  Rotten  Row  and  Queen's  Gate, 
and  in  Regent's  Park  ?  He  made  this 
request  as  much  in  the  interest  of  pedes- 
trians as  equestrians,  as  the  gravel  did 
not  splash  as  much  as  the  macadam; 
and  it  was  already  laid  down  between 
Buckingham  Palace  and  the  top  of  Con- 
stitution Hill.  If  it  splashed  in  the  one 
case  it  would  in  the  other.  He  should 
like  to  prefer  a  further  request  for  some 
place  to  shelter  from  a  storm ;  but  with 
a  Free  Trade  Budget  and  an  energetio 
and  Protectionist  foreign  policy,  he  dared 
not  ask  for  even  a  small  sum  for  such 
a  purpose.  He  would  leave  the  matter 
over  until  another  year,  when  circum- 
stances might  be  more  favourable. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  he  was  unable  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  his  noble  Friend. 
Rotten  Row  was  a  place  entirely  set 
apart  for  riding,  and  was  specially  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  of  being  ridden 
upon.  But  as  regarded  the  space  between 
the  Marble  Arch  and  Hyde  Park  Comer 
the  case  was  quite  different,  and  for  the 
sake  of  pedestrians  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse  his  noble  Friend's  request.  Eques- 
trians had  ample  space  in  Rotten  Row 
for  riding.  It  was,  however,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
to  put  down  some  gravel  in  Regent's 
Park. 

TuE  Duke  of  RUTLAND  said,  he 
was  glad  to  hear  that  something^  would 
be  done  for  putting  down  gravel  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  he  hoped  the  same 
favour  would  be  granted  to  the  road 
from  Rotten  Row  to  the  Queen's  Gate. 

Houso  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

f?cven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock* 
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MINUTES.]— Supply— «w*tVfer«l  in  Committee 
— CiTiL  Sekticb  Estimates,  Glass  II.,  Votes 
1  to  17. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Beading  — 
Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (Matterdale  Com- 
monj  ♦  [171] ;  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(Rcamoor  and  Golberdon  Commons)  ♦  [172] ; 
Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (Maltby  Lands)  * 
[173] ;  Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (East 
Stainmore  Common)  *  [174]. 

First  Reading — ^^letropolis  (Little  Coram  Street, 
Bloomsbuiy,  Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and  Great 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,^  Improvement 
Pro^nsional  Orders  Confirmation*  [1761. 

Second  Beading — West  India  Loans*  L^^7]; 
Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (1865)  Amend- 
ment [156];  Valuation  of  Lands  and  Assess- 
ments (Scotland)  *  [144] ;  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  Acts  Amendment*  [134]. 

Committee — Beport — Summary  Jurisdiction  (re- 
eomm,)  [138-169] ;  Criminal  Code  (Indict- 
able Offences)*  [170]. 

l%ird  Beading — ^Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland) 
Amendment*  [16],  and  patted. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION. 


PREBOGATIVE  OF  THE  CEOWN. 
NOTICE  OF  MOTION. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  gave  Notice,  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  QAx,  DOlwyn),  to-morrow,  to 
move — 

"That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growing 
abuse,  under  the  advice  of  Ministers,  of  the 
privilege  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  it  is  neces- 
Baiy  that  the  Royal  Prerogative  should  be  more 
strictly  Umited  and  defined." 

QUESTIONS. 


POST     OFFICE     (lEELAND)— TELE- 
GRAPH CLERKS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M.  BEOOKS  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether,  referring  to 
the  memorial  from  the  telegraph  clerks 
in  the  Dublin  Post  Office,  it  is  intended 
to  raise  their  pay  to  an  equality  with 
that  given  to  the  clerks  in  the  principal 
English  cities  discharging  similar  duties ; 
and,  if  so,  when  the  reform  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  into  operation  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MAIWEES:  Sir,  I  beg 
to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
question  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government, 


CONSTABULARY  (IRELAND)— CASE  OF 
SUB-CONSTABLE  JOYCE.— QUESTION. 

Major  O'BEERNE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  sub- 
constable  Joyce,  and  several  other  con- 
stables of  the  County  Sligo  Constabulary, 
have  verbally  complained  to  the  county 
inspector,  as  regards  fines,  removals,  or 
other  punishments,  as  being  of  a  harsh 
and  unjust  character ;  and,  whether  such 
constables  and  sub-constables  have,  not- 
withstanding such  verbal  complaints, 
signed  a  statement  through  fear  of  con- 
sequences, that  they  had  no  complaints 
to  make  ;  and  why  the  county  inspector 
did  not  himself,  or  his  clerks,  put  such 
complaints  in  writing,  and  forward  them 
to  the  Inspector  General  of  Constabu- 
lary? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :    Sir,  as  I  ex- 
plained upon  a  recent  occasion,  there  is 
a  prescribed  form  in  which  complaints 
should  be  made  by  members  of  the  Con- 
stabulary Force,  and  I  find  that  sub-con- 
stable Joyce  made  no  official  complaint. 
It  appears  that  the  County  Inspector 
very  properly  took  an  opportunity  of 
urging  upon  him  verbally  the  desira- 
bility of  abstaining  from  the  course  of 
conduct  which  had  led  to  the  imposition 
of  a  recent  fine,  but  that  no  complaint 
was  made  in  the  official  form  against 
that  fine;  and  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  County  Inspector  to  forward  reports 
of  conversations.     I  see  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant    Gentleman   attributes    to 
members  of  the  Force  that  they  have 
signed  incorrect  statements  through  fear 
of  consequences.     I  believe  that  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  that  allega- 
tion ;  and  as  the  conduct  of  the  County 
Inspector  is  called  in  question,  I  have 
made  inquiries,  from  which  I  find  that 
in  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  had  upwards  of  200  men  under  his 
command,  the  total  fines  imposed  by 
him  have  only  averaged  £2  6«.  %d.  per 
annum. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE  WAR— GENERAL 
ROBERTS'  DESPATCH.— QUESTION. 

Gextekal  SHTJTE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
General  Boberts'  Supplementary  De- 
spatch, published  in  part  only  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  ''  Gazette  of 
India,"  dated  Calcutta,  March  8th,  re- 
ferring to  the  important  services  rendered 
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by  the   let  Brigade  at  the  successful  MEDICAL  REFORM—QUESTION, 

direct  attack  and  capture  of  the  Teiwar  -n-n-oTXTi-imrkxr      i_  j   xu     tt* 

Kotal,  wiU  appear  in  its  entirety  in  the  ^  Mr    ERRmGTON  asked  the  Vice 

' '  London  Gazette  ?  "  President  of  the  Council,  Whether,  oon- 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  I  am  afraid  eidering  the  complicated  circumstanoM 

I  can  only  say  that  the  whole  of  this  m  which  the  important  question  of  medi- 

supplementary  despatch  received  in  this  cal  reform  is  now  placed,  and  in  order 

coiitry  shaU  appear  in  The  Oa%ette  im-  to  avoid  further  unnecessary  deli^,  he 

mediately.  ^^^  ^^^  agree  to  its  reference  to  a  Select 

^*  Committee  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 

some  progress  may  be  made  towards 

SOUTH   AFRICA  — THE   ZULU   WAR—  dealing  with  it  ? 

SURGEON  MAJOR  REYNOLDS.  Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :    Sir, 

QUESTION.  -^  stated  some  time  back  the  course  that 

«M.     -^^^-r^-r^^r^m^-^T    \    -,    y     «  *^®  Govomment  intended  to  pursue— 

Mb.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Secre-  namely,  to  embody  in  a  BiU  those  educa- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  under  tional  reforms  which  had  met,  after  pro- 
the  new  regulations,  the  recent  pro-  tracted  discussion,  with  the  approval  of 
motion  of  Surgeon  Major  Reynolds,  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
the  2-24th,  for  his  distinguished  services  fession,  and  to  refer  to  a  Select  Com- 
at  Rorke  s  Drift,  would  not  m  the  ^ittee  the  disputed  question  of  the 
ordmary  course  of  events  have  taken  constitution  of  the  Medical  Council, 
place  m  a  few  months  ;  and,  under  these  undertaking  that  the  Government  Bill 
circumstances,  if  he  wiU  consider  whether  ghould  not  be  proceeded  with  until  the 
some  further  recogiition  might  not  fairly  Report  of  the  Committee  had  been  re- 
be  made  of  that  officer  s  gaUant  conduct,  ceived.  This  course,  in  our  opinion,  was 
and  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  likely 
defence  on  that  memorable  occasion  ?  to  save  time  ;  but  I  have  been  unable 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY :    Sir,  in  to  carry  it  out,  as  the  appointment  of 

the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Committee  is  blocked  by  an  Amend- 

War,  I  may  say,  m  reply  to  the  hon.  j^ent  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  which  he 

Gentleman  s  Question,  that  very  great  ^ni  not  withdraw.    We  are,  therefore, 

service  has  undoubtedly  been  done  by  in  this  position-that  we  must  either 

SurgeonMajorReynoldsmSouth  Africa,  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gen- 

and  he  was  speciallypromoted  14  months  tleman  to  refer  aU  the  questions  con- 

before  he  could  have  been  in  the  ordinary  tained  in  all  the  Medical  Bills  to  a  Select 

course  of  things,   and  by  that  he  had  Committee,  or  postpone  indefinitely— for 

passed  over  the  heads  of  64  officers.  the  same  difficulty  would    arise    next 

Session — the  prospect  of  medical  reform. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR—  As  this  is  a  contingency  much  feared  by 

THE  eOTH  RIFLES-COURT  MARTIAL,  ^^^ledical  reformers,  we  are  ready  to  adopt 

the  inconvenient  procedure  forced  on  us 

QUESTION.  rather  than  sacrifice  our  Bill;  and  if, 

Mr.  FRENCH  asked  the  Secretary  of  therefore,   those  hon.   Gentlemen  who 

State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he  has  have  Amendments  to  the  Medical  Bills 

any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  wiU  withdraw  them,  so  as  to  allow  them 

the  House  all  the  Papers  relating  to  the  to  be  read  a  second  time,  I  will  move 

trial  by  court  martial  of  a  sergeant  of  that  they  be  referred  in  their  entirety  to 

the  60th  Eifles  for  retiring  a  picket  on  a  Select  Committee, 
the  alarm  of  the  enemy  without  the 

order  of  his  officer,   in  which  he   was  SPAIN-LABOUR  IN  CUBA.— QUESTION, 

sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  Mr.  EERINGTON  asked  the  Under 

and  reduction  to  the  ranks  ?  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY :  Sir,  the  Whether  Her   Majesty's    Government 

only  Papers  relating  to  the  trial  which  have  any  information  as  to  the  terms  of  a 

have  been  received  are  those  embodied  Treaty  or  Convention  concluded  between 


in  Lord  Chelmsford's  despatch  of  April    the  Spanish  Government  and  the  Bang 
10,  which  has  been  published  in  Ths    of  Annam  for  the  supply  of  Annamitx) 


London  Gazette,    No  further  Papers  are    labourers  to  Cuba ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
expected.  he  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 


^ 


General  Shute 
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those  terms  are  calculated  to  secure  the 
labourers  in  question  from  the  oppres- 
sions which  indentured  labourers  from 
other  countries  have  endured  and  are 
enduring  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  BOTJEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
an  Annamite  Mission  visited  Madrid 
last  year ;  but  in  the  Report  received 
at  the  time  from  our  Chared  d^ Affaires 
no  mention  was  made  of  any  Convention 
between  the  Spanish  Government  and 
the  King  of  Annam  for  the  supply  of 
Annamite  labourers  to  Cuba.  Due  in- 
quiry would,  however,  be  made  into  the 
subject  now  that  it  had  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Government. 

INDIA  FAMINE  COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

Gknebal  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  about  the  India  Famine  Commis- 
sion, as  to  what  parts  of  India  that 
Commission  has  visited,  what  results 
brought  out,  where  the  Commissioners 
are  at  present,  what  they  are  doing,  and 
when  may  their  Report  be  expected ; 
and,  finally,  what  has  as  yet  been  the 
cost  of  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  this  Com- 
mission has  visited  or  received  evi- 
dence from  the  greater  part  of  India. 
The  result  has  been  the  collection  of  a 
great  mass  of  very  valuable  information, 
which  will  require  considerable  time  to 
sift  and  arrange.  That  work  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Justice  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Caird  has  come 
back  to  England,  General  Strachey  has 
resumed  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  other  members  are  in  India. 
The  Commission  is  now  considering  its 
Report;  but  I  fear  some  time  must  elapse 
before  it  is  completed. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT  —  BIB- 
MINGHAM  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  HARDCASTLE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  report  in  the  ''Times"  of  May 
5th,  of  a  meeting  of  the  Binningham 
School  Board,  at  which  a  resolution  was 
carried  ''that  systematic  moral  instruc- 
tion should  be  g^iven  in  all  the  Birming- 


ham Board  Schools,"  and  the  chairman 
proposed  that  special  times  should  be 
set  apart  for  moral  instruction,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  he  indicated  in  these 
words — 

"That  the  children  should  be  taught  that 
there  were  moral  laws,  and  that  those  laws 
should  be  enforced,  and  that  If  in  the  course  of 
the  instruction  the  name  of  God  was  mentioned 
he  saw  no  harm  in  it ; " 

whether  the  setting  apart  special  times 
for  teaching  this  vague  morality  would 
come  within  the  power  given  by  the  Act 
to  set  apart  special  times  for  religious 
teaching ;  and,  whether,  under  the  Con- 
science Clause,  the  children  of  parents 
who  objected  to  the  kind  of  instruction 
likely  to  be  deduced  from  such  materials 
by  teachers  prohibited  from  alluding  to 
religion  in  any  way,  would  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
this  systematic  moral  teaching  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  :  Sir, 
the  only  information  which  we  have  con- 
cerning the  proposed  arrangement  is 
derived  from  the  public  Press ;  and  from 
that  it  appears  that  a  discussion  did  take 
place  at  the  Birmingham  School  Board, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Board,  the  moral  condition  of  the 
children  in  the  Board  Schools  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  There  was  very 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  remedy  to  be  adoptedi  As  regards 
the  second  part  of  the  Question,  I  am 
afraid  that  until  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  code  of  moral  ethics  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  teach,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  give  an  answer,  especially  as  the 
only  information  we  have  is  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  that  the  elder  children 
should  be  put  through  a  slight  course  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  In  regard  to  the 
last  part  of  the  Question,  the  Education 
Act  of  1 870  did  not  contemplate  the  con- 
tingency of  any  School  Board  substituting 
moral  for  the  religious  instruction  gene- 
rally received  ;  and  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
Friend  will  not  ask  me  to  give  an 
opinion  on  any  complication  which  may 
ensue  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
posal until  it  comes  before  us  in  due 
form. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN:  Will  the 
noble  Lord  allow  me  to  ask  him,  Whe- 
ther he  is  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
anything  has  appeared  in  the  public 
Press  or  elsewhere  which  would  justify 
the  statement  that  the  majority  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  are  dissatis- 
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fied  with  the  present  moral  condition  of 
tho  children  under  their  charge  ? 

Lord  QEOEGE  HAMILTON:  I  have 
hero  the  report  of  the  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board.  The  motion  which  was  brought 
forward  by  the  chairman,  which  was  ul- 
timately carried,  was  met  by  an  amend- 
ment that  such  moral  instruction  was 
not  necessary.  That  amendment  was 
lost  by  four  votes  to  nine.  The  next 
amendment  was  that  instruction  should 
be  given  based  on  the  Bible,  and  it  was 
lost  by  five  votes  to  seven.  The  original 
motion,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
moral  instruction  might  be  given,  was 
carried,  there  being  11  votes  for  and 
nine  against. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  :  The  noble 
Lord  has  not  answered  the  Question  that 
I  ventured  to  put  to  him — namely,  what 
authority  he  has  for  the  statement  that 
the  majority  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  children  under  their 
charge  is  at  the  present  time  unsatis- 
factory ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  The 
statement  which  I  made,  and  the  only 
information  I  possessed,  was  derived 
from  the  public  Press,  from  which 
it  appeared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Board,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  children  in  tlieir  schools  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  If  the  moral 
condition  of  the  children  in  tho  Bir- 
mingham schools  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, I  cannot  understand  why  the 
chairman  made  the  motion  which  he  did. 

TREATY  OF  BERLIN— THE  BALKAN 
GARRISONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
it  is  true  that  the  Governments  of 
Turkey  and  Russia  have  come  to  an 
agreement  by  wliich  the  former  gives  up 
the  right  of  placing  garrisons  in  the 
Balkans  and  of  occupying  with  troops 
any  places  in  Eastern  Roumelia?  Ho 
also  wished  to  ask,  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  confirm  the  intelligence  which 
was  published  in  the  *' Standard"  of 
to-day?  The  correspondent  of  the 
"Standard'*  says — 

"  General  Obrutscheff,  tho  adjutant  general 
of  tho  Czar,  stepped  up  to  the  altar,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  tho  leading  ecclesiastics,  addressed 
the  crowd  who  filled  the  nave  and  aisles.  He 
had  come  to  them,  ho  said,  as  the  representatiye 

Mr,  Chamberlain 


of  the  powerful  Monarch  who  had  libflnied 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels,  and  would 
defend  their  independence  against  the  whole 
world.  The  Czar  wished,  through  him,  to  ac- 
quaint the  Bulgarians  with  tho  fact  that  in  de- 
ference to  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Turkic  Sultan,  tho  latter  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  sending  any  troops  into  East  KownelilL 
Henceforth,  ££L8t  lioumolia  will  be  a  free  oountzy, 
exempt  from  the  oppression  that  might  be  ezer^ 
cised  by  tho  Turkish  troops  in  tho  Balkans,  at 
Ichtiman,  or  at  Bourgas.  To  neither  of  tlMte 
places  would  an  Ottoman  soldier  approach  again 
under  tho  arrangements  arrived  at." 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  Bay 
that  I  have  not  seen  Th$  Standard,  nor 
have  I  heard  anything  about  the  Notice 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  read  to 
the  House.  In  regard  to  the  Question 
on  the  Paper,  I  have  only  to  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  we  know  of 
no  such  agreement  as  is  described  in  his 
Question. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT. 
1870— CATTLE  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Vico 
President  of  the  Council,  If  he  is  aware 
that  Professor  W.  W.  Williams,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  had 
written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Laidlaw,  vete- 
rinary pathologist  of  Albany,  New 
York,  denying  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  that  pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed 
in  any  cattle  hitherto  imported  from  the 
United  States ;  whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  letter  of  Professor 
Williams,  dated  29th  of  March,  in 
which  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

"  Since  first  arrival  of  *  Ontario '  with  cattle, 
others  have  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  I  have 
examined  the  lungs  said  by  l^vy  Council  in- 
spectors to  have  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  satisfied 
all  who  have  seen  them  that  no  pleuro-pneu- 
monia has  arrived  hero  from  America ;  indeed, 
everybody  is  surprised  that  such  a  g^ross  mis- 
take should  have  been  made.  The  last  lot — 
seven  in  number — examined  by  mo  had  bron- 
chitis, with  collapse  of  tho  hmg;  but  not  a 
trace  of  pleurisy  nor  of  pneumonia,  yet  they 
were  declared  by  the  authorities  in  IJondon  to 
have  typical  plcuro-imeumonia.  I  have  tho 
specimens  most  carefully  'preserved,  and  am 
ready  to  show  them  to  tho  whole  world  if  neces- 
sary V 

and,  what  steps  he  proposes  to  take  to 
satisfy  hims^  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  :  Sir,  a 
statement  of  Professor  Williams  was 
forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council  Office 
by  the  Canadian  Government  last  month, 
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and  upon  receiving  it  the  Privy  Council 
requested  Professor  Brown,  the  head  of 
the  Veterinary  Department,  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  Iwillread  the  Memo- 
randum which  he  has  drawn  up,  and 
which  was  sent  in  reply  to  the  Canadian 
Government— 

"On  January  26  the  steam  ship  Ontario 
at  rived  at  Liverpool,  having  on  board  195  cattle 
and  two  carcasoe ;  87  head  of  cattle  had  been 
thrown  overboard^  making  the  total  number 
shipped  284.  On  examining  one  of  the  car- 
cases.'the  Inspector  at  Liverpool  found  evidence 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  forwarded  portions 
of  the  lung  to  the  Veterinary  Department. 
This  specimen  was  found  to  represent  the  cha- 
racteristic indications  of  the  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle  so  well  known  m  this 
country.  By  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  I 
immediately  instructed  Mr.  Duguid,  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  this  Department,  to  proceed  to 
Liverpool  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
animals  which  had  been  detained  there.  'Mr. 
Duguid  remained  at  Liverpool  and  superin- 
tended the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  and  m  the 
course  of  the  post-mortem  examination  he  de- 
tected 13  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  various 
stages.  Since  the  landing  of  the  cattle  from 
the  Ontario  in  January,  cases  .of  the  disease 
have  been  detected  among  cattle  from  the  "United 
States  by  the  Inspector  at  Liverpool  in  three  other 
cargoes,  and  in  one  cargo  by  the  Inspector  at 
the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptf  ord.  Portions 
of  the  lungs  taken  from  the  diseased  cattle 
were  forwarded  by  the  Inspectors  to  the  Vete- 
rinary Department ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  some  of  the  specimens  to  the  in- 
spection of  several  experts  who  have  made 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle  a  subject  of  special 
mquirj-,  and  they  were  imanimous  in  their  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  the  morbid  changes 
were  indicative  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 
I  may  add  that  the  alterations  which  are  appa- 
rent m  the  lung  structure  in  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, even  in  the  earliest  stages,  are  so 
different  from  those  which  occur  in  any  other 
affection  of  the  lungs  of  the  ox,  that  no  com- 
petent pathologist  would  experience  any  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease." 

I  may  add  that  since  the  date  of  this 
Beport  six  cargoes  of  cattle  from 
America  have  been  landed  at  Liverpool 
and  Deptford  in  which  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  foimd  to 
exist. 


INDIA— THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  FAWOETT  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he 
will  inform  the  House  on  what  Motion 
the  Indian  Budget  will  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  and,  whether  he  will  arrange  that 
it  shall  be  brought  forward  in  such  a 

yOt.  CCXJiVI.     [third  sheies.] 


way  as  will  allow  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  being  taken  on  the  nnanoial  posi- 
tion of'  India  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  con- 
sulted with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  as  to  the  most  con- 
venient course  to  be  adopted^  and,  having 
reference  to  the  Notice  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bjrkcaldy  (Sir George  Campbell), 
he  thought  the  best  course  would  be  to 
proceed  with  the  Committee  on  the  Indian 
Loans  Bill.  The  House  would  be  in 
Committee  when  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
loans  would  be  moved.  On  going  into  Com- 
mittee, his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  would  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  position  of  India ; 
and  he  presumed  that  the  question  to  be 
then  submitted  would  be  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  give  ample  opportunity  for 
discussing  fhe  financial  position  of  the 
country.  *  There  would  also  be  other  op- 
portunities for  raising  other  points  in 
connection  with  the  subject. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  :  Mr.£peaker,  I  want 
to  ask  your  opinion  upon  a  very  im- 
portant question  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure which  affects  the  Privileges  of 
this  House.  As  I  understand,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  make  the 
Budget  Statement — the  entire  financial 
statement  of  India — on  the  Motion  which 
is  already  in  Committee  for  raising  a  loan 
of  £10,000,000— that  Motion  being  in 
Committee,  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  raise  any  question  except  for  re- 
ducing by  the  Amendment  the  loan,  or 
rejecting  the  proposal  altogether — I  want 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Whether  it  is 
not  unusual,  when  the  Budget  is  brought 
forward,  that  the  House  should  not  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its 
opinion  upon  the  general  financial  con- 
dition of  India  ?  I  understand  that  under 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  opportunity 
would  not  be  given. 

Mb.  SPEAkEK  :  The  more  usual 
course,  no  doubt,  is  for  the  Indian  Budget 
to  be  proposed  either  in  Committee  or 
on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  Government  is  out  of  Order,  al- 
though it  is  unusual. 

Mb.  FAWCETT :  After  the  opinion 
expressed  by  you.  Sir,  and  feeling  that 
the  course  proposed  by  the  Government 
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would  take  away  from  the  House  its 
proper  opportunity  of  discussion,  I  beg 
to  give  Notice  that  if  the  Ghovemment 
persist  in  their  resolution  to  make  the 
Budget  Statement,  not  on  the  Motion 
that  you  do  leave  the  Chair,  but  on  the 
proposition  on  going  into  Committee,  I 
shall  resist  it  by  moving,  as  soon  as  we 
get  into  Committee,  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE   ZULU  WAR— 
RAILWAYS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  BEAUMONT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  is 
aware  that  portable  narrow  gauge  Bail- 
ways  can  be  laid  down  at  the  rate  of 
several  miles  per  day,  in  such  a  country 
as  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  that 
an  offer  u'om  a  responsible  firm  has  been 
made  to  undertake  such  work ;  and  if,  in 
view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  a 
ready  means  of  transport  to  the  success 
of  the  War  in  Zululand,  he  will  give  his 
attention  to  the  subject  ? 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY,  in  reply, 
said,  a  suggestion  had  been  made  that 
portable  narrow-gauge  railways  in  South 
Africa  might  be  laid  down  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  a-day ;  but  the  information  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusion. 

MERCHANT   SHIPPING  ACTS— SHIP- 
PING OFFICE  FEES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOURLfiY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  will  cause 
to  be  placed  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  without  delay,  an  account  of  the 
Income  and  Expenditure  for  Shipping 
Office  Fees  received  for  the  examination 
of  masters  and  mates,  and  for  engaging 
and  discharging  ships'  crews,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December  1878  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  a  partial 
Beturn,  such  as  the  hon.  Member  sug- 
gests, would,  I  think,  be  misleading.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
as  soon  as  possible  an  approximate  Be- 
turn of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  for  the  last 
financial  year,  which  will,  I  hope,  give 
the  hon.  Gentleman  all  the  information 
he  desires. 

NAVY— H.M.S.  "IRON  DUKE." 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOUELEY  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  be  correct  that  the 
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ironclad  ship  '^Iron  Duke"  is  on  ahoxe 
at  Shanghai ;  if  so,  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  House  what  da- 
mage the  vessel  has  sustained,  and,  if 
got  off,  if  she  can  be  docked  at  Hong 
Kong  or  elsewhere  in  Chinese  waters? 

Mk.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  Sir,  the  Ad- 
miralty has  not  received  any  information, 
either  from  the  Admiral  commanding  in 
China  or  the  Captain  of  the  Iron  Duke; 
but  information  reached  the  Admiralty 
on  Thursday  from  Lloyd's,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Iron  Duke  was  on 
shore,  and  I  have  this  afternoon  received 
a  telegpram  through  the  Committee  of 
Lloyd's — and  I  owe  them  thanks  for 
their  courtesy — informing  me  that  the 
Iron  Duke  is  not  now  on  shore,  but  that 
she  has  been  got  off  with  assistance;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  has  sustained  any 
damage.  The  Iron  Duke  was  docked  at 
Hong  Kong  on  the  29th  of  March,  and 
I  think  it  was  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time.  But  she  could  be 
docked  both  at  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 
If  I  receive  any  further  information,  I 
will  take  care  to  mention  it  as  ■  soon  as 
possible  to  the  House. 


PREKOGATIVE  OF  THE  CROWN. 
ALTEBATION   OF  'MOTION. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  :  I  find,  Sir,  that  an 
interpretation  has  been  placed  upon  the 
Hesolution  of  which  I  have  given  Notice 
for  to-morrow  other  than  that  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  put  upon  it.  It  has 
been  understood  to  imply  a  censure  upon 
the  Crown.  Nothing  is  further  from 
my  intention ;  and,  as  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  £.  Jenkins) 
has  given  a  Notice  which  meets  my  view 
perfectly,  without  being  liable  to  any 
such  interpretation,  I  beg  to  intimate 
that  I  shall  either  alter  my  Besolution 
in  accordance  with  the  Notice  of  the  hon. 
Member,  or  accept  his  Besolution  to- 
morrow evening. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Dillwtn  gave 
Notice  as  follows : — 

"  Constitutional  Usage  (Functions  of  the 
Sovereign), — That,  to  prevent  the  growing 
abuse  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  prero- 
gative and  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  conse*. 
qucnt  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  enabling  them,  under  cover  of  the 
supposed  personal  interposition  of  the  Sovereign, 
to  withdraw  from  the  cognizance  and  control  of 
this  House  mattery  relating  to  policy  and  expcn- 
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diture  properly  within  the  scope  of  its  powers 
and  privileges,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mode  and 
limits  of  the  action  of  the  prerogative  should  be 
more  strictly  observed." 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAE^ 
THE  LATEST  TELEGRAM. 

OBSEBTATION. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH: 
Sir,  I  have  received  information  from 
South  Africa  which  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  House  to  hear,  as  it  conveys  later 
intelligence  from  the  Transvaal  than  any 
which,  has  yet  been  published.  It  is 
dated  Cape  Town,  April  27 — 

*'  High  Commissioner  at  Pretoria  teleffraphs 
that  Boers*  camp  broke  up  on  the  18th  inst. 
and  all  have  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes. 
The  Conference  between  High  Commissioner 
and  Boers'  Committee  at  Erasmus  Farm  took 
place  April  12,  lasted  five  hours  and  a-half,  and 
passed  off  in  a  perfectly  friendly  manner." 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  (SCOTLAND). . 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  holms  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
payment  for  children  in  industrial 
schools  in  Scotland  is  only  four  shillings 
and  six  pence  per  week,  whereas  it  is 
five  shillings  per  week  for  children  in 
such  schools  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  moreover  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  having  last  year  g^ven  an  as- 
surance to  the  House  '*  that  he  would 
consider  the  question,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  of  getting  rid  of  the  grievance 
complained  of,"  he  is  now  prepared  to 
put  Scotland,  as  regards  this  grant,  on 
an  equality  with  England  and  Ireland  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  this  matter  had  been 
under  consideration,  but  thought  the 
most  convenient  time  to  discuss  the 
question  was  when  the  Vote  came  on 
in  the  Estimates. 

THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES  AND  TREA- 
TIES—CONTROL OF  PARLIAMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  gave  Notice  that 
either  on  the  Motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, or  on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair,  that  the  House  may 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill,  h^ 
would  move  the  following  Besolution : — 


"  This  House  will  not  recognize  or  accept  as 
hinding  any  Treaty  or  other  engagements 
enterea  into  hy  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  which 
might  forestall  or  limit  the  control  of  this 
House  over  the  financial  resources  and  taxation 
of  this  Country,  until  full  information  as  to 
such  contemplated  engagements  has  heen  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House,  and  this  House 
shall  have  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  thereon.** 

He  wished  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  Government  in  bringing  forward 
the  Motion ;  and  he  wished,  therefore, 
to  know  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,'whether  he  proposed  to  proceed 
with  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  that 
evening  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  hoped  to 
move  the  second  readin'g  that  evening ; 
but  as  his  hon.  Friend  was  going  to  raise 
so  important  a  question  in  connection 
with  it,  it  might  be  convenient  that  there 
should  be  some  little  further  delay.  As 
his  hon.  Friend,  however,  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  move  his  Amendment 
on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair,  the  second  reading  might  be 
taken  that  evening,  and  the  Committee 
fixed  for  some  convenient  day. 

PARLIAMENT  —  THE     WHITSUNTn)E 
EECE8S.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MAO  IVER  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  Question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reference  to  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House.  Wednesday,  the 
28th  instant,  was  the  Derby  Day,  and  the 
following  Sunday  would  be  Whit  Sun- 
day. The  time  at  which  the  House 
would  adjourn  for  the  Whitsuntide  Re- 
cess was,  therefore,  matter  of  importance 
to  those  hon.  Members  who  had  Notices 
on  the  Paper  for  the  eve  of  the  Derby 
Day.  He  himself  happened  to  have 
the  first  Notice  on  the  Paper  for  Tues- 
day, the  27th.  It  was  an  important 
Motion  relating  to  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  he 
thought  many  hon.  Gentlemen  besides 
himself  would  be  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Government  would  permit  his 
Motion  to  be  discussed ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  at  the  ordinary  hour,  or 
at  any  other  time  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QIJER  :  I  have  considered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  Colleagues,  which  would 
be  the  most  convenient '  day  for  the 
House  to  rise  for  the  Whitsuntide  Holio 
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days,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as 
there  wae  but  a  short  Holiday  at  Easter, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  conveuieut  to  the 
House  to  adjouru  from  Tuesday,  the 
27th  instant,  to  the  Monday  weekfollow- 
ing.  The  House  would  not,  of  course, 
rise  on  the  Tuesday  until  after  the  con- 
clusioa  of  the  last  Business  for  whldi 
it  met.  I  intend  to  propose  that  we 
should  take  a  Morning  Sitting  on  that 
day.  That  would  not  inTolve  the  oeces- 
eity  for  the  House  rising  at  the  end  of 
the  Morning  Sitting.  The  House  may 
sit  again  in  the  evening  at  9  o'clock,  and 
as  the  question  which  the  hon.  Member 
intends  to  raise  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  I  think  it  would  then 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  discussed. 

Mk.  mac  IVEB  said,  that,  afterthe 
intimation  which  had  just  been  made,  it 
was  not  his  intention  of  bringing  on  his 
Motion  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th  in- 
stant ;  but  he  might  bring  it  forward  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  for  a  Morning 
Sitting,  or  in  some  other  way. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BRIDGES. 

QDESTION. 

Sib  JAMES  LAWEENCE  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  When  the'  remaining  toll 
bridges  over  the  Thames  will  be  thrown 
open  free  to  the  public? 

Sir  JAMES  MOABEL-HOGG.  in 
reply,  said,  there  was  no  authority  for 
the  statement  which  had  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  that  five  additional  bridges 
would  be  thrown  open  on  the  17th  in- 
stant. The  second  section  of  five  bridges 
would,  however,  be  opened  within  three 
weeks.  He  could  not  at  present  fix  the 
precise  day.  There  were  beyond  that 
nnmber  three  bridges  which  would 
remain  to  be  thrown  open. 

ORDERS    OF   TEE  DAT. 


8UPPLY-CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — eomiim-ed  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committer.) 

Class  II. — Salaries  add  ExpEnasa  of 

Public  Defartiuntb. 


(2.)  £20,744,  to  complete  the  sum  foi 
the  Paymaster  General's  Office. 
Tht  Chi'rieeUor  ofih*  Exchtqfur 
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(3.)  £8,332,  to  complete  the  sumfbr 
the  Fublio  Works  Loan  Commission  and 
West  India  Islands  Selief  Commiooion. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  inquired  when 
the  Beport  of  the  Fublio  Works  Loan 
Commission  was  likely  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  hon.  Members?  It 
was  of  extreme  importance  that  thia  Be- 
port should  be  in  their  bands  before 
they  proceeded  to  the  discusaion  of  tlie 
Public  Works  Loan  Act,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  contain  certain  information  which 
had  not  been  included  in  any  previous 
Beport.  The  House  ought  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  information  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  losseewhich  had  beeninourred, 
and  on  what  classes  of  loans  these  losses 
appeared.  He  hoped  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  would  give  him  some  as- 
surance that  the  information  he  deaiied 
would  be  ftirnished  to  the  House. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETBON 
had  no  doubt  the  information  would  be 
very  useful,  and  he  thought  he  would  be 
able  to  present  it  to  the  House  before 
they  discussed  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Act.  He  would  not  like,  however,  to 
pledge  himself  on  that  point. 

Yote  agreed  to. 


(d.)  £38,801,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Registrar  General's  Office,  England. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
asked  whether  any  arrangement  bad 
been  made  in  view  of  taking  the  Census 
in  1B81  7  He  might  remind  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  this  question  was  put  in  the 
Session  before  last;  that  it  was  very 
necessary  to  make  timely  arrangements 
for  having  uniformity  in  the  three  divi- 
sions as  to  the  information  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  that  the  arrangements  for  put- 
ting forward  the  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion should  be  agreed  as  common  for 
the  three  divisions ;  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Reports  and  tables  should 
be  made  promptly.  If  possible,  the 
Irish  tables  should  not  be  spread  over 
so  many  years  as  for  the  last  Census. 
There  was  also  needed  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  authorize  the  Census  being 
taken,  and  to  give  legality  to  the  de- 
mands for  information.  Probably,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  form  a  Select 
Committee  of  a  few  Members  to  make 
the  requisite  inquiries. 
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Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  that  he  had  done  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  matter  yet;  but  he  would 
bear  it  in  mind. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £377,088,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sam 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  Stationery, 
Printing,  and  Paper,  Binding,  and  Printed 
Books  for  the  several  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment in  Eagland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
some  Dependencies,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Stationery  Office, 
and  the  cost  of  Stationery  Office  Publications, 
and  of  the  Gazette  Offices;  and  for  sundry  Mis- 
cellaneous Services,  including  a  Grant  in  Aid  of 
the  publication  of  Parliamentary  Debates." 

Mb.  chamberlain  said,  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee 
that,  in  the  discussion  on  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimates,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  was  asked  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  some  of  the  more 
important  docunients  printed  by  the 
House  should  be  circulated  to  the  free 
libraries  of  the  country  under  representa- 
tive management.  It  was  understood 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Speaker  to  ascertain 
whether  the  documents  of  the  House 
could  be  so  distributed.  He  desired  to 
ask  what  progpress  had  been  made  in  the 
matter? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  well  remembered  the  promise 
he  had  made,  and  he  had  since  been  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Speaker  on  this 
particular  point.  The  whole  question 
of  the  future  printing  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Papers  was  now  being  con- 
sidered.  Sufficient  progpress,  however, 
had  not  been  made  to  enable  him  to  say 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  these  docu- 
ments. He  assured  tlie  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  that  the  subject  had  not 
escaped  his  attention;  and  he  hoped 
before  very  long  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  some  definite  statement. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  asked  if  any  part 
of  the  investigation  had  been  directed 
to  the  cost  of  the  various  publications  f 
It  was  one  thing  to  go  into  the  question 
of  printing,  and  another  to  go  into  the 


cost.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  cost  formed  one  of  the  special 
items  of  consideration. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  did  not  mean  the 
cost  of  production,  but  the  cost  of  the 
publications  to  the  public  outside — to 
the  purchaser. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
understood  what  the  hon.  Gentleman 
meant;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  hold  out  any  hope  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  price  to  any  great 
extent.  At  the  present,  the  price  repre- 
sented only  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  hoped  something 
would  be  done  in  this  matter,  because  it 
was  merely  the  cost  of  the  printing  and 
the  paper  that  ought  to  be  charged. 

Mr.  MONK  asked  for  an  explanation 
why  the  Estimate  for  the  coming  year 
in  respect  to  printing  was  £15,000  above 
that  last  year  ?  Last  year  the  amount 
was  £121,000,  and  this  year  it  was 
£136,000.  That  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease, and,  without  some  explanation, 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  be  asked  for 
so  large  an  extra  sum. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
refer  to  the  Estimates,  he  would  find 
that  the  real  increase  in  the  Vote 
amounted  to  £11, 200.  Of  the  sum  men- 
tioned, £3,800  was  only  an  apparent  in- 
crease ;  £2,000  was  for  the  new  forms 
required  in  the  biennial  re-assessment 
of  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  remainder 
represented  an  actual  increase  of  work 
for  several  of  the  Departments. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  there  was  an 
amount  included  in  the  Vote  for  the 
Queen's  University,  and  which  might 
be  called  a  long-standing  sore  between 
the  Irish  Members  and  the  Financial 
Department  of  the  Government.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
question ;  but  it  was  obvious  that,  if  the 

grotest  against  this  institution  was  to 
ave  any  value,  the  Vote  could  not  pass 
unchallenged.  The  Government  were 
said  to  be  anxious  to  give  Ireland 
equality  in  University  education ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  the  Queen's  College, 
which  was  an  institution  opposed  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Irish  nation,  was  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  getting  its  stationery  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  he  could  not  but 
object.    He  should  be  glad  if  the  Vote 
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could  be  put  off  until  Irish  Members 
could  receive  Notice  of  it ;  but  if  the 
Government  insisted  upon  taking  it,  he 
must  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  a 
Division ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  move 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of  £150. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  oxceeding  £376,918,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  Stationery, 
Printing,  and  Paper,  Binding,  and  Printed 
Books  for  the  several  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
some  Dependencies,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Stationery  Office, 
and  the  cost  of  Stationery  Office  Publications, 
and  of  the  Gazette  Offices ;  and  for  sundry  Mis- 
cellaneous Services,  including  a  Grant  in  Aid  of 
the  publication  of  Parliamentary  Debates." — 
(Mq/or  Nolan.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained  that  it  was  true  that  in  the 
total  amount  for  stationery  there  was 
included  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  Queen's 
University ;  but  should  the  House  de- 
cide that  the  Queen's  University  should 
not  be  retained  on  the  Estimates,  the 
fact  of  the  House  having  passed  this 
Tote  would  in  no  way  affect  that  decision. 
The  sum  put  down  was  not  the  sum  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  during  the  present 
y  ear ;  but  it  was  the  sum  put  down  for 
stationery  in  1877-8,  and  the  only  object 
in  putting  it  down  was  to  show,  for  the 
information  of  the  Committee,  how  the 
total  amount  was  distributed  among  the 
Departments.  Should  the  House  decide 
against  the  Queen's  College,  and  this 
money  not  be  spent,  then  it  would  find 
its  way  back  to  the  Exchequer  as  a  sur- 
plus on  the  Stationery  Vote.  By  passing 
the  Yote  as  it  stood,  they  would  not  be 
committing  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
University  education. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  confessed 
that  last  year,  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, he  did  not  understand  the  ex- 
planation given,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand it  now.  £332,441  was  required 
for  stationery,  and  he  was  told  how  the 
sum  was  to  be  applied  among  the  dif- 
ferent Departments.  Were  not  the 
Committee  voting  the  surplus  for  this 
year  ?  Was  it  expenditure  already  in- 
curred ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  what  he  wished  to  convey  was  that 
this  Vote  for  stationery  was  a  general 

M^         Major  Nolan 


Vote,  and  no  part  of  it  was  appropriated 
to  any  one  purpose.  There  was  no 
charge  in  the  Vote  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Queen's  Colleges;  but 
the  amount  granted  out  of  a  Vote  in  the 
previous  year  to  the  Queen's  Colleges 
was  stated.  As  the  House  once  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  know  the  way  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Stationery 
Office  was  managed,  a  list  of  amounts, 
showing  how  the  Vote  had  been  appro- 
priated, was  put  in  for  the  first  time  last 
year.  The  list  given  in  the  Vote  now 
before  the  Committee  did  not  show  how 
this  money  would  be  appropriated,  but 
how  the  money  which  was  voted  in 
1866-7  was  appropriated,  and  out  of 
that  sum  £129  went  for  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges. That  simply  showed  the  Com- 
mittee what  was  then  done.  In  1881-2 
there  would  be  a  similar  list,  showing 
how  tlie  money  now  to  be  voted  had 
beon  appropriated,  and  not  before. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  as 
lie  understood  it,  the  Crown  required 
£332,441  for  stationery  for  the  present 
year,  and  it  gave  in  the  Vote  informa- 
tion as  to  how  a  similar  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  a  previous  year ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  £332,441  was  wanted,  and 
was  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
ipso  facto  if  they  refused  the  Vote,  the 
Department  must  go  without  it. 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished  to  make  the  matter  plain.  No- 
thing could  possibly  be  given  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges  until  the  Committee 
had  sanctioned  it  in  the  Estimates. 
After  the  Vote  had  passed  which  sanc- 
tioned an  appropriation  from  it  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  but  without  naming 
any  particular  sum,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  anything  would  be  given 
to  the  Queen's  Colleges,  unless  it  was 
shown  they  required  it.  The  figures 
now  before  the  Committee  ought  not  to 
appear  in  the  Estimates  at  all,  except  to 
show  how  the  Stationery  Office  did  it* 
work.  It  did  not  in  the  least  imply  that 
£120  would  be  wanted  this  year,  nor 
did  it  imply  that  the  Department  would 
he  able  to  give  that  amount,  because 
the  sum  total  for  all  purposes  was  all 
that  came  before  the  Committee.  There 
very  often  was  an  excess  on  the  Vote, 
and  sometimes  a  deficiency ;  and  if  there 
was  a  deficiency,  they  would  havo  to 
make  a  Supplementary  Estimate. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  understood  that  it 
was  not  necessarily  intended  to  dispose 
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of  the  amount  of  the  Vote  in  precisely  the 
same  channels  as  before,  and  in  the  same 
way.  It  might  happen  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  might  not  apply  for  anything 
this  year,  or  for  less,  whilst  double  the 
usual  amount  might  be  wanted  in  some 
other  direction ;  but,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
rough  way,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Government  took  what  they 
had  expended  in  the  different  Depart- 
ments before,  to  show  that  a  similar 
amount  would  be  required  again.  He 
noticed  that  £11,500  was  put  down  for 
printing  for  borough  and  county  prisons ; 
and  having  regard  to  the  recent  taking 
over  of  the  prisons,  he  wished  to  know 
on  what  that  Estimate  was  based  ? 

Sib  HENEY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N 
said,  he  believed  it  was  a  fair  and  ample 
Estimate ;  but,  with  the  short  expe- 
rience they  had  had  of  the  new  system, 
he  could  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
its  accuracy. 

Mb.  J.  CO  WEN  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  point  of  some  importance, 
affecting  the  officials  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  that  wad  the  very  great 
change  which  had  recently  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  paper  on  which 
their  publications  were  printed.  For- 
merly, the  paper  was  chiefly  composed 
of  rags,  and  showed  greater  tenacity ;  but 
during  the4ast  few  years,  the  paper  had 
been  made  of  various,  fibrous  materials, 
such  as  wood-fibre,  straw,  and  Esparto 
grass.  In  some  cases,  the  paper  was 
composed  of  two-thirds  fibre,  and  one- 
third  rags,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  in  a  few  years,  it  became  spotted, 
the  ink  gathered  into  places,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  printing  became  unreadable. 
Any  publication  that  had  to  be  pre- 
served must  be  printed  on  good  paper. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  authorities  were 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  if  the  quality  of 
the  official  paper  were  of  a  little  better 
description.  It  had  been  recently  found 
that  a  large  mass  of  papers  in  the  Go- 
vernment Offices  at  Washington  had 
become  totally  useless  from  the  poor 
quality  of  the  material,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  to  go  to  great  expense  in 
re-printing  some  of  them.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  world  would  be  much  the 
worse  if  many  of  our  official  papers  were 
not  preserved;  but  he  commended  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Stationery 
Office. 

Majob  NOLAN  gave  credit  to  the 
Treasury  for  putting  forwurd  the  very 


best  Estimate  they  could  obtain;  but 
there  was  another  point  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  accuracy  of  the  Esti- 
mate. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  had  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  none  of  the  money  could  be 
expended  on  Queen's  Colleges,  until 
they  had  decided  that  there  should  be 
Queen's  Colleges  at  all  in  Ireland.  Now, 
if  he  had  a  hope  of  beating  the  Go- 
vernment on  that  question,  he  should 
think  it  would  be  better  to  wait ; 
but,  at  present,  he  had  no  such 
hope.  Then  came  the  question  whether 
the  Irish  Members,  who  were  admit- 
tedly in  the  [minority,  should  wait  for 
one  big  Vote,  and  then  have  done  with 
it,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for 
them  to  divide  every  time  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity.  Now,  the  present 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  dislike,  not  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  but  to  the  system 
which  made  them  the  only  Collegiate  in- 
stitutions open  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  did  not  give  them  the  chance  of 
having.  Colleges  such  as  they  wished. 
He  was  sorry  so  few  Irishmen  were 
present ;  but  he  thought  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  better  to  divide. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  advised  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Major 
Nolan)  not  to  go  to  a  Division,  as  the 
Queen's  Colleges  would  get  the  Vote, 
notwithstanding  any  such  action  he 
might  take. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  had  made  a  note  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  J.  Cowen)  with  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  He  believed  that 
under  the  new  contract  the  paper  was 
supplied  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  was 
rather  above  the  market  price;  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  it  would  be  of  such 
a  quality  as  to  meet  the  objection  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  that  should  the  House  sanction 
any  other  College  in  Ireland,  the  Sta- 
tionery Department  would  supply  their 
needs  out  of  the  Vote.  Whatever  De- 
partment the  House  sanctioned  would 
come  out  of  this  Vote;  but  the  House  had 
to  sanction  beforehand  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  should  be  continued,  before 
those  Colleges  would  get  anything  from 
the  Stationery  Office. 

Mb.  RAMSAY  believed  the  Com- 
xnittee  now  thoroughly  understood  tho 
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meaning  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  re- 
marks, and  did  not  see  how  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  would  profit  by  a  Division.  Ho 
(Mr.  Ramsay)  objected  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  details  of  the  Vote  were 
given.  The  details  of  the  past  year  were 
available ;  but  the  House  did  not  pos- 
sess the  details  for  the  year  1879-80. 

Mil.  HIBBERT  asked  whether  the 
amount  of  the  Vote  might  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  printing  of  the  Depart- 
ment being  performed  in  prisons,  under 
the  Government  control?  When  the 
gaol  at  Gloucester  was  under  the  control 
of  the  county — before  its  transfer  to  the 
Government — the  whole  of  the  official 
printing  for  the  county  was  very  success- 
fully performed  by  the  prisoners  in  that 
establishment,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  that  should  not  be  done  for  all  the 
prisons  throughout  the  country. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  thought  it 
was  not  an  inopportune  moment  to  call 
attention  to  an  item  in  the  Vote  with 
reference  to  ,the  Foreign  Office.  During 
the  last  year  or  two  Papers  of  great 
interest  and  importance  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Press,  and  to  other  persons,  before  they 
reached  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  of 
the  House,  who  certainly  might  expect 
to  receive  the  earliest  information  from 
the  Government.  There  might  be  a 
reason  to  give  an  explanation ;  but  lie 
thought  some  explanation  was  required 
why  hon.  Members  were  not  furnished 
with  the  documents  at  the  time  they 
were  entitled  to  them — namely,  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  supposed  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  King's  County 
(Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  did  not  refer  to 
the  surreptitious  obtaining  of  public 
documents  ;  but  he  must  say  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Baronet  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  relations  which  ought  to 
exist,  and  did  exist,  between  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afifaira  and 
tlie  public  Press.  He  appealed  to  the 
Committee  to  say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  afiPord- 
ing  reasonable  facilities  to  the  Press, 
had  conducted  those  relations  with  great 
tact  and  judgment,  and  with  public  use- 
fulness. The  documents  to  wnich  refer- 
ence was  made  were  not  published  pre- 
viously to  their  delivery  to  Members, 
but  simultaneously ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  could  show  that  that  was  not 

Mr,  Ramsay 


so,  and  that  Members  were  put  in  an 
inferior  position,  he  should  feel  the  jus- 
tice of  the  complaint.  But,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  if  a  public  document 
were  put  into  his  hands  in  the  morning, 
and  he  found  that  The  Times  and  Tele^ 
graphs  The  Standard  and  Daily  Newi, 
had  it  as  well,  he  did  not  feel  that  ha 
suffered  any  injury.  As  one  formerly 
connected  with  journalism,  he  said  the 
relations  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Press  were  useful  for  public  infor- 
mation ;  and  he  hoped  as  long  as  the 
present  Under  Secretary  of  State  was 
connected  with  that  Department,  he 
would  continue  to  recognize  those  rela- 
tions as  being  of  great  public  service. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
did  not  at  first  move  to  reduce  this  Vote, 
because  he  merely  wanted  to  have  some 
information.  What  he  complained  of 
was,  that  during  the  Eastern  Question 
ho  did  not  receive  Papers  until  three  op 
four  days  after  he  read  of  them  in  the 
morning  papers.  That  was  a  state  of 
things  which  he  did  not  think  should 
continue ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  information  from  the  Go- 
vernment, he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
Vote  by  the  sum  of  £5,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  observed,  that  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  House  must 
first  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  SHAW  thought  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  would  not  make  a  very  credit- 
able exhibition  if  they  went  to  a  Division, 
because  there  were  so  few  of  them  pre- 
sent. He  was  never  opposed  to  assert- 
ing a  principle,  even  in  the  Division 
Lobby ;  but  he  thought  there  were  rea- 
sons on  the  present  occasion  why  such  a 
step  was  unnecessary.  Tlie  Leader  of 
the  House  had  acted  very  fairly  towards 
his  hon.  Friend  (the  O'Conor  Don),  who 
had  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  great  import- 
ance— the  University  Bill — and  had  pro- 
mised to  give  him  facilities  fur  introduc- 
ing that  measure,  if  he  could  not  other- 
wise bring  it  forward;  and  he  himself 
was  not  without  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment, when  they  heard  those  Droposi- 
tions,  would  themselves  adopt  the  mea- 
sure, and  pass  it  through  the  House. 
Under  sucn  circumstances,  he  thought 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Major 
Nolan)  would  be  acting  wisely  in  not 
pressing  this  matter  to  a  Division. 

Major  NOLAN  remarked,  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  get  much  support  in 
the  Lobby  that  night ;  but  he  thought 
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it  would  pave  the  way  to  a  better  divi- 
eion  on  the  Heport  at  a  later  time.  But 
as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Shaw)  had  stated  some  very  excel- 
lent reasons  for  allowing  the  Vote  to 
pass  on  the  present  ocoasion^  he  would 
withdraw  his  opposition,  although  his 
own  desire  would  be  simply  and  quietly 
to  divide  on  every  occasion  that  this 
Vote  was  proposed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £372,088,  be 
g^nted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3 1st  day  of  March  1880,  for  Stationery, 
Printing,  and  Paper,  Binding,  and  Printed 
Books  for  the  several  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
some  Dependencies,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Stationery  Office, 
and  the  cost  of  Stationery  Office  Publications, 
and  of  the  Gazette  Offices ;  and  for  sundry  Mis- 
cellaneous Services,  including  a  Grant  in  Aid 
of  the  publication  of  Parliamentary  Debates." 
—{Sir  Patrick  0*Brien.) 

Mb.  60TJEKE  regretted  that  lie  was 
not  in  the  House|when  the  hon.  Baronet 
first  spoke ;  but  he  gathered,  from  what 
he  had  been  told,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
complained  that  Papers  from  the  Foreign 
Office  were  given  to  members  of  the 
Press  before  they  were  distributed  to 
Members  of  the  House.  He  could  only 
reply  that  he  knew  of  no  case  where 
such  a  thing  had  occurred.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  the  greatest  care  that 
no  Papers  of  any  kind  should  be  com- 
municated ^m  the  Foreign  Office  to 
the  Press  before  they  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  Parliament.  As  the  Committee 
must  be  well  aware,  there  had  been 
many  occasions  when  the  Press  had  been 
extremely  anxious  to  obtain  copies  of 
Parliamentary  documents;  but  he  had 
invariably  refused  to  publish  them,  or 
to  give  them  in  any  way  to  the  Press, 
not  merely  until  the  Papers  had  been 
communicated,  but  until  they  had  been 
communicated  to  Members.  Supposing 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  Paper  printed 
that  night,  which  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members  to-morrow  morning,  he  had 
not  even  then  communicated  it  to  the 
Press,  until  he  had  made  absolutely  cer- 
tain there  was  no  doubt  it  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  Members  the  next  morning. 


That  was  the  rule,  and  he  thought  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  make  further 
inquiries  he  would  find  that  that  rule 
was  adhered  to. 

Sib  PATEIGK  O'BEIEN  replied, 
that  his  complaint  had  not  been  fully 
understood.  Speaking  for  other  hon. 
Members  besides  himself,  he  might  say 
that  that  to  which  they  objected  was  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  receive  Papers 
connected  with  the  £astem  Question  till 
two  days  after  they  had  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers.  He  did  not  say  this 
was  the  fault  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  but 
he  did  think  that  they  were  to  blame 
for  the  fact  that  other  persons,  not 
Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
received  these  Papers,  and  knew  what 
they  contained,  before  they  were  known 
to  the  Memberis  of  either  House.  For 
that  reason,  he  ventured  to  intervene ; 
and  though  he  did  not  wish  to  put  the 
Oommittee  to  the  trouble  of  a  Division, 
he  could  not  at  all  admit  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  the  practice  of  his  Office. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  OOEDON  found 
great  delay  in  communicating  the  de- 
spatches published  in  Hie  Gazette.  There 
were  some  from  the  Cape  published  in 
March,  which  had  nOt  yet  been  sent  to 
hon.  Members,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
those  of  them  who  wished  to  follow  the 

§  regress  of  the  war,  for  instance,  in 
outh  Africa,  had  great  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  He  would,  therefore,  make  the 
suggestion  to  the  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  as  he  had  already  sug- 
gested to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
that  the  Supplement  to  The  London 
Gazette,  which  was  always  published  as 
a  separate  paper,  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  pro  formd  on  the 
evening  of  publication,  and  then  the 
Supplement  could  be  circulated  from  the 
Vote  Office.  By  that  means,  every 
Member  would  have  an  official  copy  of 
these  important  and  interesting  de- 
spatches in  his  possession,  could  follow 
the  steps  of  the  war,  and  could  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  up  the  topic, 
instead  of  receiving  these  Papers  once  a 
month  in  a  Blue  Book,  when  they  could 
be  of  no  possible  use.  These  Gazettes 
would  cost  nothing,  excepting  the  paper, 
for  the  type  was  ^ready  set  up,  and  the 
shape  of  The  Gazette  made  them  quite 
suitable  for  delivery  to  Members. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
promised  to  consider  the  question,  al- 
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though  the  matter  did  not  arise  within, 
and  was  not  connected  with,  his  Depart- 
ment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUE 
earnestly  hoped  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  would  continue  to  provide 
for  The  Army  and  Navy  Lists  being 
published  under  authority,  and  that 
these  Lists  would  be  kept  better  filled 
with  information  about  the  Naval  and 
Military  Services.  He  approved  very 
highly  of  the  excellent  table  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cost  of  stationery  and 
printing  done  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Services.  It  was 
the  best  mode  they  had  of  keeping  the 
expenditure  of  the  Departments  under 
control ;  and  though  it  was  clumsily  pre- 
pared, and  did  not  arrange  the  items 
under  the  heads  in  which  they  appeared 
in  the  Estimates,  still  it  did  enable  hon. 
Members  to  compare  the  sums  spent  with 
the  sums  voted,  and  he  hoped  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  continue  to 
give  the  matter  his  attention.  So  far 
froin  discontinuing  the  list,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  do  good  ser- 
vice by  endeavouring  to  make  it  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  perfection  by 
separating  the  cost  of  stationery  from 
that  of  printing,  and  by  an  improved 
arrangement  of  the  figures  to  connect 
the  amounts  with  those  in  the  audited 
accounts.  He  hoped  in  future  the  table 
would  be  published  in  the  Appropriation 
Account,  and  they  would  then  be  able 
to  compare  the  items  in  detail  with  the 
totals  now  shown  in  lump  sums.  He 
also  asked  wliy  The  Army  List  did  not 
appear  among  the  allowances  hitherto 
given  for  compilation  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  ho  could  not  explain  the  matter  at 
that  moment;  but  he  would  do  so  on 
the  Report.  With  regard  to  the  table, 
he  was  not  very  much  encouraged  to 
give  it  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with 
in  that  respect  hitherto ;  but  he  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  discontinue  it. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  pointed  out  that  al- 
though there  was  a  Supplemental  Vote 
in  the  spring,  and  although  the  changes 
at  the  Post  Office  had  relieved  that  De- 
partment to  some  extent,  yet  there  was 
a^ain  an  increase  in  the  charges  of  £4, 000. 
He  was  quite  sure  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and 

Sir  Uenry  Selwin-Ihhetson 


the  Department  would  certainly  prove 
a  great  friend  to  the  Treasury.  He 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  present 
management  of  the  prisons;  but  he  shotdd 
like  to  know  whether  the  Stationery 
Department  had  charge  of  the  printing 
in  the  prisons,  or  whether  that  expendi- 
ture was  now  conducted  by  and  included 
in  the  cost  of  that  Department?  Another 
matter  to  which  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion was  the  management  of  The  London 
Gazette,  It  appeared  at  the  present 
time  to  be  yielding  a  considerable  profit 
to  the  Treasury  ;  but  he  believed  it  would 
be  extremely  advantageous  if  the  price 
of  that  publication  were  considerably 
reduced  and  the  circulation  largely  in- 
creased. One  portion  of  the  paper  which 
conduced  largely  to  the  profit  was  the 
advertisements ;  and,  of  course,  the  more 
extensively  the  paper  was  circulated  the 
greater  would  be  the  income  for  adver- 
tisements, and  the  greater  the  profit, 
like  all  other  undertakings  of  a  similar 
kind,  from  the  sale.  In  addition,  as 
suggested  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
they  would  have  the  benefit  that  the 
public  announcements  in  The  Gazette 
would  be  more  widely  circulated  and 
more  easily  got  at  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  them. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
promised  .that  attention  should  be  given 
to  these  suggestions ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  begged  to  point  out  that  there  was 
at  the  present  time  a  very  considerable 
profit  from  the  advertisements  in  The 
Gazette,  amounting  last  year  to  £31,214, 
which  was  certainly  a  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  hoped  some- 
thing would  also  be  done  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  advertisements  in  The  Gaaette, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  was  a  very 
serious  tax  on  the  mercantile  community, 
who  were  obliged  to  put  certain  adver- 
tisements in  the  paper. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  thought  a  more 
reasonable  price  ought  certainly  to  be 
asked  for  these  advertisements.  He 
found  under  letter  J.  that  printing,  bind- 
ing, &c.  had  fallen  off  by  £15,000.  He 
wished  to  know  the  reason  for  that? 
Paper,  also,  cost  £92,000.  Was  that 
bought  by  contract,  or  was  it  ordered 
from  some  person  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 
He  hoped  they  did  not  pay  very  much 
for  the  paper  in  the  Library,  for  it  was 
not  very  grand,  and  the  pens  were  very 
bad,  and  the  ink  was  something  abomin- 
able.   It  stuck,  and  would  not  write. 
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Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  the  paper  was  bought  by 
contract. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  asked  if  the 
contract  extended  over  several  years  ? 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  these  details  did  not  belong  to  his 
particular  Department,  and  he  could  not 
give  the  actual  details  of  that  particular 
contract ;  but  there  was  a  saving  under 
the  contract,  as  made  by  the  Stationery 
Office,  and,  comparing  the  work  done  in 
previous  years  and  the  prices  then  paid 
with  the  present  Estimate,  there  was  a 
saving  of  several  thousands  of  pounds. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSK  repeated  his 
question  as  to  the  decrease  in  the  Vote 
under  the  letter  J. 

Sib  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
supposed  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  less  printing  required  in 
this  year,  as  compared  with  last,  for  the 
prices  paid  for  the  work  were  the  same, 
although  the  contract  was  now  under 
consideration. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(7.)  £19,386,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Woods,  Forests,  &c.  Office. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  some  observa- 
tions were  made  on  this  Vote  about  the 
management  of  Windsor  Park,  when  it 
was  previously  before  the  Committee, 
and  he  now  wished  to  ask  whether  the 
remarks  then  made  had  received  con- 
sideration? Windsor  Park  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  brought  under  public 
manalgement  as  the  far  more  economical 
way. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  he  could  only  repeat  whdt 
he  said  on  the  former  occasion,  that  any 
alteration  in  the  manner  of  managing 
the  Park  must  be  made  by  legislation. 
At  the  time  when  the  Civil  List  was 
ag^reed  to,  this  particular  park  was 
placed  among  the  appanages  of  the 
Crown,  on  the  condition  that  the  reve- 
nue after  the  expenses  had  been  paid 
should  go  into  the  Exchequer.  He 
might  remind  the  Committee  that  a 
great  part  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
Park  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
who  derived  great  enjoyment  from  its 
use.  The  real  amount  spent,  after  de- 
ducting what  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads,  the  lodges,  &c.,  cost,  was  really 
nothing  considerable.  Something  like 
£11,000  was  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  roads  and  lodges,  and  £5,000  for 


the  lawns  and  grass,*leaving  only  a  very 
small  sum  for  the  rest  of  the  1,400  acres. 
Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  pointed 
out  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
revenue  from  the  Park,  there  was  a 
deficit.  Undoubtedly,  any  change  that 
was  made  must  be  made  by  legislation, 
and  that  was  why  he  and  his  Friends  had 
not  sought  to  call  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter by  Divisions ;  but  he  would  urge  tlie 
Government  to  consider  whether  such 
legislation  ought  not  to  take  place.  In 
this  case  they  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
penditure. They  only  knew  that  every 
year  there  was  an  extraordinary  deficit 
on  Windsor  Forest,  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  vote,  without  knowing  at 
all  how  it  was  made  up  or  why  it  arose. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(8.)  £33,684,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Works  and  Public  Buildings  Office. 

Genbbal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
called  attention  to  the  large  increase 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  past 
two  years  in  the  Vote  for  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works.  Of 
course,  the  charges  for  an  Establish- 
ment of  this  kind  might  be  expected  to 
vary ;  but  they  had  already  swelled  up 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  appeared 
to  be  requisite  for  the  additional  work 
known  to  have  been  imposed  on  the 
Department.  He  again  had  to  make 
complaints  of  the  confused  way  in 
which  these  accounts  were  presented 
to  Parliament,  and  now  they  found 
an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent  in 
one  small  Department,  which,  remem- 
bering the  dissatisfaction  already  exist- 
ing in  the  minds  of  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers, could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
without  notice.  The  expenditure  ought 
to  be  put  more  clearly  before  the  Com- 
mittee, so  that  they  could  understand 
the  reason  for  these  increases  without 
running  into  mistakes. 

Mb.  GEEAED  NOEL  explained  that 
during  the  last  few  years  several  new 
Departments  had  been  thrown  on  the 
Office  of  Works,  such  as  the  Inland 
Eevenue,  the  Embassy  and  Consular 
Buildings  abroad,  and  the  Customs  De- 
partments. 

Genbbal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  that 
could  increase  the  expenses  in  the  Office 
to  anything  in  the  actual  proportion 
that  had  taken  place.  A  controlling 
Office  like  this  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
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over  duties  without- any  such  augmenta- 
tion, nor  of  the  kind  as  now  shown. 
These  duties,  of  course,  might  have  in- 
creased the  Vote  for  Public  Buildings, 
but  not  necessarily  the  Office  expenses. 
Besides,  he  believed  these  charges  were 
first  imposed  in  1877-8,  so  that  there 
was  ground  for  a  fair  comparison,  as 
these  Revenue  buildings  were  then  in- 
cluded in  the  Estimates  of  this  Office. 

Mr.  GERARD  NOEL  explained  that 
last  year  the  addition  of  the  Customs 
Department  involved  the  employment  of 
a  number  of  additional  officers,  and  a  sur- 
veyor to  the  Embassy  and  Consular  Build- 
ings had  been  appointed,  whose  salary 
was  £1,000  a-year,  besides  his  expenses. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £19,700,  bo 
-  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
neces.iary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  i)avmont  during  the  vear  ending  on 
the  3l8t  of  March  1880,  for  Her  Majesty's 
Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services.** 

^[r.  RYLA.NDS  moved  the  reduction 
of  the  Vote  by  £5,000,  on  the  broad 
ground  that  he  protested  against  it  alto- 
gether, and  wished  to  see  it  struck  off 
the  Estimates.  They  also  had  £10,000 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 
addition,  making  £25,000  voted  an- 
nually for  Secret  Service  money.  The 
greater  part  of  it,  he  believed,  was  spent 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  although  a  cer- 
tain amount  was  spent  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  He  had  called  attention,  in  for- 
mer years,  to  the  way  in  which  this  fund 
was  mi8ai)propriated,  by  being  applied 
to  purposes  not  contemplated  by  Par- 
liament at  the  time  the  money  was 
voted.  In  consequence,  some  of  the 
abuses  which  then  existed  had  been  re- 
moved ;  but  still  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  that  this  fund  was 
now  expended  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner.  In  fact,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  justify  an 
expenditure  of  £20,000  a-year  on  Secret 
Service.  The  sum  asked  was  either  very 
much  too  much,  or  very  much  too  small. 
He  had  a  very  strong  opinion  that  part 
of  it  was  spent  in  grants  to  widows  of 
Consuls.  [Sir  Hkniiy  Selwijt-Ibbetson 
dissented.]  The  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
saw,  shook  his  head ;  but,  then,  that 
hon.  Gentleman  knew  no  more  of  the 
expenditure  than  he  (Mr.  Rylands) 
did.      Indeed,  if  the  Secretary  to  the 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


Treasury  would  give  the  Committee 
the  assurance  of  his  word,  on  which 
they  all  placed  the  greatest  reliance, 
that  he  knew  all  about  the  expendi* 
ture  of  this  money,  and  that,  as  a 
public  man  and  an  officer  of  the  Crowiii 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  expenditure, 
ho  would  withdraw  his  Amendment 
But  he  ventured  to  say  that  not  only 
did  the  Financial  Secretary  not  know, 
but  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  fof 
Foreign  Affairs  did  not  know,  any- 
thing about  it ;  for,  as  they  heard  some 
time  ago,  it  was  only  the  Permanent 
Under  Secretary  who  was  permitted  to 
know  what  became  of  the  money.  That 
had  been  proved  in  that  House  some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  said  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  had  beenspentfor  a  certain 
purpose,  for  the  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  got  up  and 
denied  it.  It  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  a  true  statement,  and  then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  denied  that  it  had  been  spent, 
because  he  had  been  told  to  deny  it, 
and  that  all  the  time  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  matter.  He  (BCr. 
Rylands)  did  not  think  it  was  pro- 
per for  the  Committee  to  be  asked 
to  vote  these  sums  without  some  ex- 
planation of  them  being  given ;  cer- 
tainly, payments  to  widows  of  Consuls 
had  been  made  out  of  this  fund, 
which  was  not  right,  for  a  Vote  was 
already  made  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
should  not  be  secretlv  increased  in  this 
way  without  the  knowledge  of  the  House. 
If,  however,  the  money  was  really  spent 
in  bribing  people  at  foreign  Courts  to 
bring  information  to  our  Ambassadors, 
then  he  could  only  say  that  it  was  a 
very  contemptible  method  of  employing 
the  public  money.  For  many  years  past, 
at  any  rate,  it  liad  not  succeeded ;  for  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  Government  had 
obtained  priority  of  information  by  this 
Secret  Service  money.  It  was  notorious 
that  the  Government  were  the  last  per- 
sons to  learn  what  was  happening,  and 
very  often,  indeed,  the  Government  did 
not  inform  themselves  of  what  appeared 
in  the  papers,  in  order  that  when  ques- 
tioned they  might  answer  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  any  such  statements. 
Possibly,  there  might  have  been  a  time 
when  there  was  some  advantage  gained 
from  Secret  Service  money ;  but  it  now 
seemed  to  him  entirely  out   of   date. 
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Anotber  objection  he  had  to  tbe  Vote 
was  that  the  Government  were  asking 
for  more  than  thej  knew  they  would 
require.  For  several  years  past,  unless 
he  was  mistaken,  they  had  only  spent 
about  £13,000,  and  the  balance  had 
been  returned  into  the  Treasury.  There 
was  a  great  disadvantage  in  giving  Votes 
for  more  money  than  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  required.  The  Foreign 
Office  should  not  put  down  a  sum  which 
there  was  no  reasonable  probability 
would  be  wanted.  Even,  therefore,  if 
this  reduction  of  the  Vote  were  assented 
to,  the  amount  voted  would  be  in  ex- 
cess of  what  had  been  reqiured  for  the 
last  few  years. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £  1 4,100  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1880,  for  Her  Majesty's  Foreign 
and  other  Secret  Services." — {Mr.  Ey lands.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that,  although  he  was  amused,  as 
he  generally  was  on  the  discussion  of 
this  Yote,  he  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  ingenious  attempt  of  his  hon.  Friend 
to  extract  from  him  information  which, 
if  given,  would  practically  destroy  the 
Vote.  If  he  possessed  all  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  that  would  enable 
him  to  answer  the  challenge  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  so,  and 
to  testify  it  by  making  certain  statements 
to  the  Committee.  The  justification  he 
had  to  offer  for  the  Yote  was  the  justi- 
fication which  had  been  offered  by  every 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  who  had  gone 
before  him — that  these  amounts  were 
distributed  to  the  different  Departments, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  Department 
was  responsible  fop  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  it.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  practice  in  times  past,  he  could 
renew  the  assurance  that  had  been 
given  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
that  none  of  the  money  was  now  em- 
ployed in  supplementing  the  salaries  of 
officers  abroad  or  in  this  country.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  the 
amount  had  been  slightly  reduced  from 
what  it  had  been  in  previous  years ;  and 
he  could  assure  the  Committee  that  it 
was  his  anxious  wish  to  reduce  this  Yote 
to  the  lowest  amount  at  which  it  could 
possibly  be  put,  taking  a  fair  average. 
Although  he  admitted  the  amount  ex- 


pended had  not  come  up  to  the  grant  in 
recent  years,  the  variation  had  not  been 
such  as  to  justify  a  lai*ge  variation.  He 
thought  the  Yote  did  justify  the  reduc- 
tion he  had  made ;  and,  without  claiming 
the  possession  of  any  knowledge,  and 
without  revealing  any  secrets,  he  did 
think  that  this  particular  amount  would 
be  sufficient. 

Sib  AJff DEEW  LUSK  was  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  this  Yote.  When  he 
first  knew  it,  14  years  ago,  it  stood  at 
£30,000.  After  a  great  deal  of  talking, 
he  and  his  Friends  brought  it  down  to 
£25,000 ;  and  now  it  had  dropped  stHl 
lower,  to  £23,000.  Last  year  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  in  Europe,  and, 
he  supposed,  a  great  deal  of  Secret  Ser- 
vice money  was  spent;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  a 
still  further  reduction  was  made?  They 
were  told,  too,  that  only  £13,000  was 
spent;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Government  should  ask  for  £23,000. 
By  perseverance  they  had  already  con- 
siderably reduced  the  Yote,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  it  should  not  come  down 
still  further. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  pointed 
out,  that  the  argument  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands) 
was  that  the  money  was  not;  spent,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  asked  for.  As 
a  mere  matter  of  scientific  administration, 
if  the  full  sum  were  never  required,  the 
Yote  should  be  put  at  a  lower  sum.  In 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  if  ever  there 
was  a  year  when  they  might  have  ex- 
pected that  all  the  money  voted  would 
have  been  required,  it  would  have  been 
last  year ;  yet,  even  in  that  year,  they 
found  that  the  expenditure  had  fallen 
short  by  some  £10,000.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  far  more  scientific  to  take 
a  lower  sum.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Eylands)  had  already  reduced  this  Yote 
by  some  £6,000  or  £7,000,  and  on  the 
principle  on  which  half  the  fines  were 
given  to  the  informer,  he  ought  to  have 
had  a  present  from  the  Goi  ernment  of 
some  £3,000  or  £4,000. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  extension  of  telegraphic 
communication  made  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  more  expensive  than 
formerly.  It  would  certainly  be  ex- 
ceedingly unwise  to  cut  down  the  Yote 
in  such  a  manner  that  in  a  moment  of 
pressure  there  might  not  be  enough  re- 
quired to  meet  an  emergency. 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR  PpWER  said,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  good  sign  that  the  con- 
sciences of  English  Members  were  being 
stirred  on  the  question  of  the  Secret 
Service  money.  If  they  were  as  well 
acquainted  as  he  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) 
was  with  Irish  affairs,  they  would,  at 
least,  know  why  so  large  an  expendi- 
ture was  necessary,  though  they  could 
not  justify  it.  They  frequently  heard 
that  the  Irish  were  disloyal;  but  he 
supposed  few  people  were  aware  that  a 
portion  of  this  Secret  Service  money 
was  spent  in  manufacturing  disloyalty 
in  Ireland.  The  reason  why  some  of 
the  Irish  Members  had  not  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter 
this  year  was  because  they  had  fre- 
quently done  so  before  with  such  very 
little  effect  that  they  had  almost  sunk 
into  the  slough  of  despair.  The  time 
had  arrived,  however,  for  the  beginning 
of  hope,  when  they  saw  the  consciences 
of  English  Members  being  awakened. 
There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  most  objectionable  Vote  in  the  whole 
Estimates.  Time  after  time  explana- 
tions had  been  demanded  of  the  Vote, 
and  they  had  never  been  given  by  any- 
one who  occupied  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  As  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  employment  of  some 
of  this  money  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  seen 
the  facts  revealed  in  police  courts  in 
Ireland,  when  political  prisoners  were 
being  tried,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
test against  the  money  being  voted  in 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  explanations. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  59  ; 
Noes  155:  Majority  96.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  87.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(10.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding:  £«5,246,  bo 
g^ntcd  to  Her  MJijcsty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Queen's 
and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  in  Exche- 
quer, Scotland,  of  certain  Officers  in  Scotland, 
and  other  Charges  formerly  on  the  Hereditary 
Revenue. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSK  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £218,  being 
the  estimate  of  amount  contributed  in 
Scotland  for  Queen's  Plates.  He  had 
moved  this  over  and  over  again  for  the 


last  10  or  15  years.     ["  Hear,  hear!"] 
Well,  the  Committee  surely  did  not  want 
a  man  to  fall  away  as  he  grew  older.    He 
should  have  thought  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  old  enough  to  set  its  face 
against  Queen's  Plates,  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  In  his  opinion,  they  ought  not 
to  countenance  such  sports.     The  public 
and  the  people  of  Scotland  were  auve  to 
these  tlungs,  and,  as  a  rule,   did  not 
patronize  such    folly.      If  the    money 
had  been  spent  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  good  farm-horses,  he  would  not 
have  had  a  word  to  say.     But  he  was 
sure  if   the    Committee  could  see,  aa 
he  had  often  to   see  in  the  course  of 
his  magisterial  exporience,  the  troubles, 
and  difficulties,  and   evils  which  came 
from  racing,  they  would  put  their  faces 
against  any  Votes  of  this  sort.    They  had 
already  the  best  shorthorns  and  the  best 
sheep  in  the  world  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  State.     The  State  gave 
no  prizes  for  reaping  machines,  and  ho 
did  not  see  why  it  should  offer  prizes 
for  racing.     Why  should  they  be  asked 
to  promote    racing,    which    led   to  so 
much  evil  ?     He  did  manage  to  get  the 
Vote  done  away  with  some  years  ago ; 
but  some  Scotch  Members  were  weak 
in  the  knees,   and  were  so   afraid  of 
losing   ground  with   their  constituents 
that  they  got    it  restored.     What  wHs 
the   good  of  a  race-horse  ?      For  his 
part,  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  improving 
the  breed  of  this  kind  of  animal,  because, 
after  all,  a  race-horse  was  only  an  ex- 
aggerated greyhound.     He  regarded  it 
as  of  no  use  whatever.     Bringing  the 
matter  to  the  test  of  utility,  what  was 
the   use    of   racing?     He  hoped  hon. 
Members  who  had  had  experience  of 
that    gentlemanly  pastime   would    tell 
him.     Let  them  produce  some  tangible 
and  good  results  from  the  spending  of 
the  money,  and  he  might  be  induced 
to  alter  his  opinion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,028,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3lBt  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Quecn*8 
and  Lord  Treasurer's  l£emembrancer  in  Exche- 
quer, Scotland,  of  certain  Officers  in  Scotland, 
and  other  Charges  formerly  on  the  Hereditary 
Revenue." — (Sir  Andrew  Lusk.) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  confessed  that  while  the  con- 
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sistency  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Andrew 
liusk)  was  beyond  doubt,  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  some  of  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers. The  House  had  had  a  large  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  their  wishes. 
In  1870  the  Vote  was  omitted  alto- 
gether; but  in  1872  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers, by  a  majority,  requested  that  it 
might  be  again  put  upon  the  Estimates. 
From  that  time,  as  they  had  not  ex- 
pressed any  wish  to  have  it  removed,  he 
inferred  that  they  were  satisfied  that  it 
should  be  there.  He  was  not  prepared, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  to  discuss  the  pre- 
cise anatomical  distinction  between  a 
race-horse  and  a  greyhound,  nor  did  he 
Bay  that  this  particular  Vote  did  im- 
mensely improve  the  breed  of  horses ; 
but  the  object  with  which  it  was  origin- 
ally given  was  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses,  encouraging 
the  best  class  of  horse  in  the  country, 
and  thus  improving  the  breed.  He 
would  rather  leave  it  to  hon.  Members 
for  Scotland  to  decide  whether  the  Vote 
should  be  continued  ;  whether  they  had 
or  had  not  changed  the  opinion  whioh 
during  the  last  few  years  they  expressed ; 
whether,  in  other  words,  they  wished  to 
see  Scotland  with  a  Vote  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  He  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  Yote  was  acceptable  in 
Ireland,  as  it  was  in  England ;  and  he 
believed,  in  spite  of  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers generally  did  not  desire  that  their 
country  should  be  in  an  exceptional 
position. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  bear  willing  testimony  to 
the  desire  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  to 
look  after  the  morality,  not  only  of  the 
people  of  England,  but  of  the  people  of 
his  native  country;  but  he  thought  it 
was  a  pity  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  in  considering  mere  cheeseparing 
economies,  and  in  discussing  such  com- 
paratively small  matters.  For  his  (Mr. 
Barclay's)  own  part,  horse-racing  was 
rather  contrary  to  his  taste  ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  believed  that  the  people  of 
Scotland,  if  polled,  would  be  found  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  granting  of  these 
Queen's  Plates.  He  knew,  at  least, 
one  Northern  town  in  which  this  ques- 
tion decided  the  fate  of  a  municipal 
election.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Town  Council  of  that  par- 
ticular place  should  grant  the  use  of  the 
links  for  the  purpose  of  horse-racing, 


and  those  who  were  in  favour  of  horse- 
racing  carried  the  day  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  people  liked  to  have  a 
holiday.  He  did  not  say  that,  if  the 
thing  were  to  be  done  anew,  this  par- 
ticular sum  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this 
particular  purpose.  No  doubt,  the  money 
might  fi.ow  into  more  useful  channels ; 
but,  seeing  that  it  had  been  devoted  for 
a  specific  object,  he  did  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  cut  off  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Seeing,  too,  that  a  still  larger 
portion  of  the  public  money  was  voted 
for  a  similar  purpose  to  England,  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  Baronet  should 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  before  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  Scotland  or  with 
Ireland. 

Sir  GE  AHAM  MONTGOMEEY  said, 
the  Scotch  Members  found,  after  the 
Vote  had  been  removed,  that  their  con- 
stituents were  not  satisfied  that  the 
Votes  should  be  continued  to  Ireland. 
They  thought,  if  money  was  voted  to 
Ireland,  that  it  should  be  voted  to  Scot- 
land also.  It  was  a  very  small  Vote ; 
and  although  he  did  not  know  that  it 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  Scot- 
land, he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
popular  one,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
qpntinued. 

Mb.  EAMSAY,  who  rose  amid  con- 
siderable interruption,  said,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen evidently  did  not  wish  to  hear 
a  single  word  against  the  Vote,  because 
they  were  so  fond  of  racing.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Peebleshire 
(Sir  Graham  Montgomery)  spoke  about 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Eamsay)  did  not  know  any  class 
of  Scotchmen  who  took  any  interest  in 
the  breeding  of  race-horses,  except  those 
who  ^ere  interested  in  the  Turf^  and 
their  number  was  very  limited.  If  it 
had  been  a  proposal  to  encourage  and 
improve  the  breed  of  farmstead  horses, 
such  as  the  Clydesdale,  he  could  have 
understood  it ;  but  there  was  no  advan- 
tage to  the  public  generally  in  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  race-horses.  If  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  went  to  a  Division, 
he  should  support  him. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  30  ; 
Noes  107:  Majority  77.— (Div.  List, 
No.  88.) 

Original  Question  put;  and  agreed  to. 
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(11.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sunif  not  exceeding  £10,783,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  "which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  of  the  Fishery  Board  in  Scot- 
land, and  certain  Grants  in  Aid  of  Piers  or 
Quays." 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
called  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  facts  that,  while  Scotland  had  to 
contribute  largely  in  the  form  of  taxes 
to  the  construction  and  repair  of  har- 
boui*s  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
while  the  sum  of  between  £40,000  and 
£50,000  was  at  present  being  spent  upon 
Dover  Harbour  alone,  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  harbours  of  Scotland 
amounted  only  to  the  miserable  sum 
of  £3,000,  notwithstanding  that  these 
Scotch  harbours  were  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  £7,000  a-year  from  the 
tax  on  barrels  of  herrings.  His  object 
in  doing  so  was  to  point  out  that  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  raised  by  Imperial 
taxes  on  all  classes  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
the  mode  in  which  this  money  was  voted 
for  harbour  purposes,  great  favouritism 
was  shown  in  respect  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  Scotland ;  and 
what  was  far  more  objectionable  was 
that,  after  all,  the  country  had  no  se- 
curity that  any  efficient  harbours  would 
be  constructed  at  all.  He  intended  to 
make  use  of  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  to  bring  this  subject 
before  Her  Majesty's  Government,  not 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  neces- 
sary outlay  of  money  upon  harbours, 
80  urgently  needed  along  our  coasts,  es- 
pecially on  the  Scotch  North-east  coast, 
out  in  order  to  urge  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  how  far  har- 
bours in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
could  be  designed  and  perfected  by 
means  of  investigations  into  the  exten- 
sive failures  in  the  past.  In  foreign 
countries  harbours  had  been  constructed 
on  good  designs,  and  completed  in  an 
admirable  manner  ;  but,  aa  he  had  con- 
tinually impressed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, many  of  the  harbours  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, were  utter  failures.  He  trusted 
tliat  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  directed  to  this 
question  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, with  a  view  to  instituting  inquiries 


into  the  designs  and  conBtmctioii  of  the 
most  important  harbours  at  home  and 
abroad,  f.8  to  the  causes  of  success  or 
failure,  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge 
thereby  collected  would  be  useful  m 
making  this  expenditure  of  some  vm 
to  the  country;  otherwise,  he  should 
certainly  ask  that  this  Vote  should  be 
abolished.  If  it  was  in  his  power  to 
move  to  increase  the  Vote  to  Scotland 
to  £20,000,  and  if  he  knew  that  the 
engineers  could  design  harbours  likely 
to  be  useful,  he  would  do  so ;  but  that 
was  impossible.  The  Bules  of  the  House 
prevented  the  Motion  of  increase,  and 
the  failures  in  harbour  works  in  the 
past  satisfied  him  that  any  further  ex- 
penditure would  be  throwing  g^ood 
money  after  bad;  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, remain  content  with  raising  his 
voice  against  expending  money  to  no 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  MAEK  STEWART  asked  if  in 
the  charges  for  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
Commission  the  Solway  salmon  fishing 
was  included,  or  did  that  merely  refer 
to  sea  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  on  the 
last  occasion,  when  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  supported  the  claims  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  though  he  rose  on  the  present 
occasion  to  move  a  reduction  in  this 
Vote,  he  was  by  no  means  really  hostile 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  money  men- 
tioned under  this  head.  However,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers who  the  other  day  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  English  Vote  under  the 
Poor  Law  Estimate,  because  there  was 
not  enough  on  the  same  head  laid  out 
in  Scotland,  he  begged  to  move  the  re- 
duction of  the  Vote  by  £5,000,  inasmuch 
as  if  Ireland  was  being  dealt  with  justly, 
Scotland  was  being  dealt  with  at  a  most 
extravagant  rate.  The  fact  was,  that  on 
this  Yote  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  fisheries 
were  subsidized,  and  their  competition 
with  the  Irish  fisheries  facilitated  un- 
fairly, by  means  of  the  public  money. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  reason  why 
this  very  much  larger  sum  was  demanded 
for  Scotland  was  that  the  fisheries  in 
that  country  were  still  an  especial  care 
of  the  Government ;  while,  in  Ireland, 
the  fisheries  were  scandalously  neglected. 
The  result  of  that  was  that  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  the  fisheries  of 
Scotland  were  able,  thus  subsidized  and 
protected  by  the  Government,  to  beat 
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the  Irisli  fisheries.  Without  ffoing  to 
the  length  of  Protectionism,  he  believed 
that  all  the  fisheries  of  the  country 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  the  ob« 
ject  of  especial  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovemment ;  and  had  there  been  any- 
thing like  a  fair  distribution  of  this  care 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  would 
have  been  the  very  last  to  say  a  word 
against  the  assistance  given  to  the  Scotch 
fisheries,  because  he  believed  that  the 
development  of  the  fisheries  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  so  far  as  it  could  be  aided 
by  inspection  and  judicious  direction, 
was  an  object  eminently  worthy  of  the 
fostering  care  of  Parliament.  As  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion — 

*'  A  great  naval  Empire  ought  to  seek  to  foster 
the  fisheries  about  its  coasts,  because  a  race  of 
liardy  fiaherraeii  would  be  amongst  the  best  re- 
cruits for  the  Naval  Service.'* 

But,  besides  that,  the  disparagement  of 
the  Irish  fisheries  deprived  the  country 
of  a  source  of  wealth.  .  Not  many  years 
ago  120,000  people  found  a  livelihood  in 
the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  But  the  trade 
had  since  suffered  terribly,  and  the  Go- 
vernment continued  steadily  advancing 
money  to  its  Scotch  rivals  and  competi- 
tors, whom  they  directly  subsidized  by 
supplying  the  cost  of  branding,  as  well 
as  the  machinery  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  although  the  trade  had  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  the  ex- 
penses of  branding  could  now  be  paid 
out  of  the  fees  charged  to  the  fishermen. 
"Why  was  not  a  sufficiently  large  sum 
Voted  to  provide  branding  establish- 
ments in  Ireland?  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  if  that  were  granted,  the 
same  results  would  follow  in  Ireland  as 
in  Scotland,  and  that  the  expense  would 
be  fully  borne  by  the  fees  paid  by  Irish 
fishermen  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
fishing  trade.  It  was  useless  to  say  that 
this  Vote  did  not  give  a  direct  and  un- 
fair advantage  to  one  set  of  fishermen 
over  another ;  for  it  was  very  well  known 
that  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent — 
where  there  was  a  great  prejudice  in 
favour  of  Govemmentalism,  and  where 
our  laisserfaire  system  was  not  under- 
stood— ^if  two  barrels  of  herrings,  one 
Scotch  and  the  other  Irish,  were  for 
sale,  nine  out  of  ten  buyers  would  choose 
the  former,  because  it  had  upon  it  a  Go- 
vernment brand,  notwithstanding  that 
the  herrings  in  the  other  might  be  of  as 
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good  quality.  If  branding  was  neces- 
sary in  Scotland,  it  was  also  necessary 
in  Ireland;  and  he  thought  that  the 
Scotch  Members  should,  therefore,  give 
some  pledge  that  they  would  aid  the 
Irish  in  their  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sys- 
tem similar  to  their  own.  His  Motion 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  was  only 
technical,  and  intended  to  raise  this 
point  in  a  manner  by  no  means  hostile 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  So  far  from 
the  latter  being  the  case,  he  believed  the 
money  was  well  laid  out,  and  contended 
only  that  the  same  system  should  be 
extended  to  Ireland.  Not  only  ought 
Scotchmen,  but  Englishmen,  to  have  an 
interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Irish  fishermen,  who  had  never  been 
accused  of  giving  any  trouble  by  their 
political  proclivities.  No  trade  in  Ire- 
land had  sufiered  more  terribly  than  the 
fishing  trade ;  still,  he  believed  that  no 
trade  could  be  more  easily  resuscitated 
if  proper  care  were  bestowed  upon  it ; 
and  with  that  view,  he  trusted  that  the 
Committee  would  give  some  indication 
of  their  opinions  and  put  a  little  gentle 
pressure  upon  the  Government.  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  desired  im- 
provement, he  would  move  the  reduction 
of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of  £5,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,783,  he 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31  at  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Fishery  Board  in  Scotland  and 
certain  Grants  in  Aid  of  Piers  or  Quays." — 
(Mr.  O^Donnell.) 

LoBD  ELCnO  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  immense  benefit  had  been  derived 
in  Scotland  from  the  grant  of  £3,000  for 
quays  and  harbours,  and  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Kin- 
cardineshire (Sir  George  Balfour)  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  that  a 
larger  sum  should  be  granted  for  those 
purposes.  Many  persons  in  Scotland 
were  anxious  to  have  harbours  of  their 
own  J  there  was,  however,  great  diffi- 
culty in  their  getting  loans  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  he  thought  it  would  be  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  increase  the  present  grant. 
But  his  object  in  rising  was  to  point  out 
the  present  condition  of  the  harbour  of 
Dunbar  in  his  own  county.  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  harbours  at  Dunbar — one 
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formed  by  the  old  sea  wall,  the  other  a 
new  and  well-constructed  work,  joined 
to  it  at  an  expense,  he  belieyed,  of 
£50,000  or  £60,000.  Now,  the  storms 
of  this  and  the  previous  year  had 
knocked  great  holes  in  the  walls  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  harbours,  and  ren- 
dered the  place  utterly  worthless  for  the 
security  of  the  600  or  1,000  boats  which, 
when  the  season  came  on,  were  some- 
times to  be  seen  there.  According  to 
the  statement  of  the  engineer,  the  har- 
bour could  only  be  entered  in  calms  and 
with  a  steady  sea.  He  (Lord  Elcho) 
understood  that  but  a  small  sum  was 
necessary  to  place  it  in  a  state  of  repair ; 
and  he,  therefore,  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  restore  it  before  it  got  into  a 
worse  condition.  If,  as  he  was  informed, 
£2,000  or  £3,000  would  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  he  believed  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  showing  wise  economy  in 
spending  that  sum  of  money,  and  he 
looked  with  satisfaction  upon  the  fact 
that  the  engineer  of  the  Fishery  Board 
had  been  ordered  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  harbour  as  an  indication 
that  the  Government  would  not  allow 
that,  to  his  mind,  well-built  structure, 
which,  as  he  had  said,  had  cost  the 
country  already  £50,000  or  £60,000,  to 
crumble  away. 

Mb.  BAMSAY  agreed  that  the  case  of 
the  harbour  of  Dunbar,  described  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire (Lord  Elcho),  was  one  that  ought 
to  be  specially  considered.  His  object, 
however,  in  rising  was  to  point  out  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  was,  to  some  extent,  under  a 
misapprehension  in  using  the  term 
"  subsidy  "  with  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular Vote.  The  sum  of  £5,000,  by 
which  he  wished  the  Vote  to  be  re- 
duced, was  more  than  the  sum  asked  to 
be  voted,  so  far  as  the  Treasury  was 
concerned,  the  receipts  for  branding,  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  complained, 
being  £7,610,  as  against  £5,430,  the 
amount  of  the  grant ;  so  that  the  brand- 
ing, instead  of  being  a  cost  to  the  coun- 
try, was  actually  a  source  of  profit. 
When,  therefore,  matters  arrived  at  that 
promising  state  in  Ireland,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
pointing persons  to  brand  herrings 
there  in  the  same  way  as  in  Scotland. 
He  believed,  however,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  find  that  the  larger  fish- 
curers  in  Scotland  were  not  so  much 


in  favour  of  the  system  of  branding 
as  had  been  supposed.  If  the  grant 
were  really  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy^ 
he  thought  that  the  Scotch  Membm 
would  be  quite  willing  that  it  ahoald  be 
withdrawn;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  it 
was  simply  an  old  custom  which  had 
grown  up,  which  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  to  a  small  extent  da- 
sired  to  have  perpetuated,  because  at  t 
distant  period  it  had  g^ven  and  was 
supposed  yet  would  g^ve  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  foreign  markets,  where  the 
brand  was  regarded  as  a  trademark 
and  as  a  ^arantee  of  quality,  and  there- 
fore enabled  them  to  sell  their  goods  to 
better  advantage.  With  regard  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  grants  of 
various  kinds  which  appeared  in  the 
Estimates,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  should 
instruct  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  Trea- 
sury to  make  out  a  list  of  the  sums 
voted  from  the  Treasury  for  local  pur- 
poses in  each  of  the  three  Kingdoms. 
If  that  was  done,  he  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  the  amounts  voted  for 
Scotland  were  not  at  all  equal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amounts  expendea  in 
Ireland  and  England,  whether  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  population  or  taxa- 
tion in  the  respective  coimtries.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  the 
people  of  Scotland,  collectively,  paid  a 
greater  sum  into  the  Treasury  than  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  if  the  plan  he  had 
suggested  were  adopted  of  furnishing 
the  details  of  the  distribution  of  the 
grants,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  had  just  cause  of  complaint 
that  they  were  treated  differently  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  said, 
the  argument  used  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  in  urging  the  Government  to  vote 
more  money  for  Dunbar  was  the  most 
remarkable  he  had  over  heard.  The 
sum  of  £3,000  annually  was  not  put 
into  the  Estimates  by  the  Government  of 
their  own  accord  ;  but  it  was  under  the 
provisions  of  a  very  old  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  money  was  intended  to 
be  applied  to  the  repair  of  harbours 
throughout  Scotland.  The  noble  Lord 
told  them  that  Dunbar  had  already  re- 
ceived no  less  than  £50,000  or  £60,000 
out  of  that  annual  grant, 
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LoBD  ELCHO  observed,  that  he  had 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  money 
spent  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
harbour  at  Dunbar  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  £3,000  annual  grant. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  repHed 
that  it  came  to  much  the  same  thing,  as 
it  was  all  public  money;  and  because 
£50,000  had  been  granted  for  the  local 
benefit  of  Dunbar,  that  scarcely  justified 
them  in  asking  for  more.  He  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  lived  on  a  part  of 
the  coast  very  much  exposed  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  thickly  populated  by 
fishermen.  In  the  North,  they  built 
harbours  with  their  own  money,  and 
did  not  come  to  the  Government  for 
assistance.  The  noble  Lord  would,  in 
his  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon's)  opinion, 
act  wisely  in  encouraging  the  people  of 
Dunbar  to  do  the  same.  If  the  local 
proprietors  came  forward  as  liberally  in 
the  South  of  Scotland,  the  noble  Lord 
would  find  that  Dunbar  harbour  would 
soon  be  repaired.  In  regard  to  the 
branding  question,  if  the  fishermen  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  showed  the 
same  energy  as  the  people  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  they  would  soon  establish 
their  fishing,  and  then  the  Government 
grant  would  come  to  them,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  the  fishing  coming  to  the 
GK)vemment. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  trusted  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not  be  brought 
into  rivalry  with  each  other  as  to  their 
share  of  the  public  grants,  but  that  each 
case  as  it  arose  would  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
state  of  things  if  they  were  obliged  to 
measure  out  so  many  pounds  or  half- 
crowns  to  Scotland  when  she  did  not 
want  them,  merely  because  so  much 
money  had  been  voted  to  England  or 
Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  proper  in- 
vestment of  money  in  harbour  works, 
he  believed  that  the  investigation  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Kincardineshire 
(Sir  George  Balfour)  might  be  very  use- 
fully and  properly  carried  out ;  but  this 
particular  expenditure  of  £3,000  was  in- 
curred under  an  old  Act  of  Parliament 
as  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon),  and  was  renewed  annu- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
barbours  in  Scotland.    It  was  intended 


to  apply  a  portion  of  this  amount  to  the 
harbour  of  Bummouth,  a  place  where 
£2,000  had  already  been  raised  by  the 
local  authorities  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  such  a  case  as  that,  where  the  people 
of  the  locality  desired  to  improve  their 
harbour  and  came  forward  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  money  required, 
he  thought  the  grant  might  very  pro- 
perly be  made.  The  money  was  some- 
times given  to  one  part  of  Scotland  and 
sometimes  to  another.  As  to  Dunbar, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho), 
that  when  so  large  a  sum  of  public  money 
had  been  spent  on  that  harbour,  it  would 
be  false  economy  to  let  it  go  to  ruin  for 
the  want  of  £2,000  or  £3,000 ;  therefore, 
since  the  matter  had  fallen  under  his 
notice,  he  had  directed  a  Report  to  be 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  the  necessary  repairs  could 
be  met.  With  regard  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  relating  to 
branding,  which  was  really  the  subject 
of  the  discussion,  he  would  point  out 
that  the  sum  expended  in  branding  was 
far  more  than  covered  by  the  amoimt 
received  in  fees  under  that  system.  He 
should  like  the  Committee,  also,  to  re- 
member that  it  was  not  in  every  case 
that  that  system  would  meet  with  favour, 
supposing  it  were  applied,  because,  as 
had  often  been  pointed  out,  it  was  only 
in  the  case  of  the  small  fish-curers  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  of  great  assistance, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  alone  that  he 
thought  the  Scotch  Members  and  the 
Scotch  people  generally  would  regret 
to  see  the  branding  done  away  with.  He 
was  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  had  drawn  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  last  year,  because  it  gave  him 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  had,  on  that  occasion,  deprecated 
the  taking  from  Scotland  of  a  Vote 
simply  because  another  part  of  the 
Kingdom  did  not  get  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Committee  would  agree 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Vote,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  and  that  it  really  did  some 
good.  He  would  venture  to  suggest, 
with  regard  to  the  sum  of  £3,000  ex- 
pended on  piers  and  harbours,  that  al- 
though it  was  small,  it  might  still  be  very 
serviceable ;  and  wherever  it  was  shown 
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that  local  effort  in  Scotland  was  really 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  a  harbour 
with  a  view  to  its  improTement,  the 
Treasury  would  be  prepared  fairly  to 
consider  the  question  whether  grants 
in  aid  of  such  efforts  could  not  be  made 
independently  of  this  particular  grant. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  hoped  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungar- 
van    (Mr.    O'Donnell)    would    not    be 
pressed,   because   the    amoimt   of  the 
grant  was  exceeded  by  the  credit  re- 
ceived for  fees.    There  could  not  be  a 
better    appropriation  of  public  money 
than  that  which  went  to  promote  large 
industries,  such  as  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Vote.     For  that  reason,  he  did  not 
think  the    Committee  should  examine 
too  closely  whether  the  advantage  gained 
was  equal  to  the  expenditure.      With 
regard  to    the    administration    of   the 
Fishery   Board,   he  was  compelled    to 
offer  sorao  criticism  upon  that  subject, 
because  he  found  that,  at  present,  con- 
sidcrablo  sums  of  money  were  given  to 
the  captains  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  for 
doing  what  he  considered  to  be  no  more 
than  their  duty.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
when  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,   had 
listened  to  what  was  stated   with  re- 
ference to  this,  and  he  (Mr.  Whitwell) 
had  trusted  that  when  he  became  Ad- 
ministrator of  Naval  Affairs,  he  would 
enable  the  Vote  to  be  so  far  economized, 
that  the  allowance  to  the  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  should  cease.     It  would 
be  observed  that  the  captain  of  the  Jackal 
received  £100,  and  the  captain  of  another 
of  our  gunboats  £50,  in  addition  to  their 
pay.      Ho  could   not  understand  why 
officers,  who  were  only  doing  their  duty, 
should  receive  additional  payment.     If 
they  were  not  sufficiently  paid  for  their 
services  in  the  Navy,  they  ought  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Admiralty  Department, 
and  not  become  a    charge    upon    the 
Fishery  Board.     Again,  he  was  aware 
that  they  had  on  duty  a  cutter  which 
cost  £2,480  a-year,  which  was  specially 
charged  upon  the  Service,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries  against  French 
and  other  intrusion ;  but  the  employ- 
ment of  vessels  for  that  purpose  seemed 
to  him  to  be  fairly  chargeable  upon  the 
Admiralty  Department.     If  this  Fishery 
Board  was  to  be  an  effective  Board,  it 
must  be  efficient ;  but  was  that  the  case  ? 
He  found  that  the  secretary  and  six  or 
seven  clerks  divided  their  services  be- 
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tween  the  Fishery  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Manufactures.  He  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  system  aa  that, 
under  which  the  officials  received  halt 
of  their  salaries  from  one  branch  of  the 
Service  and  the  rest  from  another.  It 
would  surely  be  better  that  the  gentle- 
men employed  should  devote  the  whole 
of  their  attention  to  the  fisheries.  The 
system  appeared,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
given,  to  require  re-oonsideration. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  didnot  know 
that  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  that 
he  should  divide  the  Committee.    He 
had,  however,   done  wisely  in  calltDg 
attention  to  the  subject  of  branding  in 
Scotland,  although  in  his  (Irlr.  O'Shaueh- 
nessy's)  opinion,  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  done  would  sufficiently  im- 
press the  House  with  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  similar  measure  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  fisheries.     But  the  House 
would  find  before  long,  when  the  Irish 
Party  was,   as  it  very  soon  would  be, 
strengthened,    that    this    and    kindred 
matters  would  be  brought  forward  affir- 
matively,   and    not    in    an    incidental 
manner.     It  was  not  denied  by  any  of 
the  Scotch    Members  present  that  the 
system  of  branding  had  done  an  im- 
mense deal  of  good  to  the  Scotch  fish 
trade  ;  indeed,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  many  of  them,  he  gathered  that 
it  had,  to  a  great  extent,  created  that 
trade.    It  had,  at  least,  done  a  great 
deal  to  augment  and  create  the  foreim 
fish  trade  of   Scotland,  and  probably 
many  of  the  large  houses  which  had 
reached  their  present  position  by  means 
of  that  system  now  thought  very  little 
about  it.     But  there  were  small  houses, 
which  the  system  would  help  to  attain  a 
good  position,  and  whose  goods  were 
tested  by  their  enjoying  a  Government 
brand.  It  was  the  very  thing  for  a  fishinff 
community,  whose  interests  were  smalli 
and  where  it  was  desirable  to  enlarge 
them.  The  system  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  enable  the  small  fisheries  in  Ireland 
to  realize  the  position  obtained  by  the 
Scotch  by  reason  of  this  Government 
Vote.      From    the    statements    of   the 
Scotch  Members,  it  was  evident  that  the 
small  fisheries  had  achieved  their  present 
position  largely  by  the  possession  of  this 
Government  test  of  the  quality  of  their 
eoods.     For  these  reasons,  he  thought 
that  similar  advantages  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained for  Ireland.    Hon.  Members  had 
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been  told  that  this  outlay  was  repaid 
from  the  fees ;  but  that  had  not  always 
been  the  case.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  progress  made  in  Ireland  towards 
recouping  the  cost  of  branding  would 
be  at  first  gradual.  Under  these  cir- 
•cumstances,  while  he  suggested  to  his 
bon.  Friend  not  to  insist  upon  a  division, 
be  would  be  happy  to  support  him  when 
tbe  matter  came  affirmatively  before  the 
House. 

Lord  ELGHO,  as  a  member  both  of 
tbe  Fishery  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Manufactures,  wished  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the 
work  done  by  the  staff  of  the  two  De- 
partments. He  wished  also  to  say  a 
word  with  reference  to  what  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  had  said 
as  to  the  fishermen  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  he  (Lord  Elcho)  had  the 
honour  to  represent  not  being  men  of 
Buergy  and  enterprize,  when  contrasting 
the  fishermen  of  the  North  with  the 
fishermen  of  the  South.  [Sir  Alexander 
Gordon:  I  spoke  of  the  proprietors.] 
He  wished  to  state  as  regarded  the 
harbour  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  fell  foul  of,  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
bar, that  it  was  treated  exceptionally, 
being  dealt  with  by  a  special  grant,  and 
he  was  glad  to  have  heard  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  express  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  faLse  economy  to  allow 
that  harbour,  after  the  money  which 
had  been  expended  upon  it,  to  crumble 
away.  But  as  regarded  the  proprietors, 
or  fishermen,  or  whatever  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  choose  to  call  them — [Sir 
AxEXA2n)£R  Gordon:  Proprietors.] — ^he 
desired  to  state  what  had  recently  been 
done  in  regard  to  that  matter  at  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Cockenzie,  near  Pres- 
tonpans  ;  the  fishermen  had,  fbr  a  con- 
siderable time,  subscribed  6i.  per  boat, 
and  had  collected  from  £1,500  to  £2,000. 
It  was  true  that  they  had  been  aided 
by  the  proprietors  on  that  coast;  but 
the  result  was  that  without  coming  to 
the  public  for  money,  a  harbour  was 
being  constructed  by  the  engineers  to 
the  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  Bummouth,  Wick,  and  other 
places,  would  have  liked  to  receive  an 
advance  from  Government,  but  the 
answer  given  was,  that  so  much  money 
had  been  spent  of  late  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  that  the  next  g^ant  must  go 
to  the  Nocth. 


Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  or  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate,  to  explain  what  the 
Fishery  Board  did.  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  would  tell  them 
how  many  meetings  of  the  Board  he  had 
attended,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  business  that  had  been  transacted 
by  them  during  the  last  12  months  ? 
The  Board,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Barclay)  could  understand,  simply  ex- 
isted in  the  secretary  and  other  ofiicials. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  branding, 
instead  of  being  any  advantage,  he  be- 
lieved tbat  for  manv  years  past  it  had 
only  the  efiect  of  keeping  down  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  herrings 
cured  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  sooner  it  was  abo- 
lished the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
herring  fishing  in  Scotland.  He  had  no 
doubt,  also,  that  this  grant  of  £3,000 
ought  to  be  withdrawn,  because,  so  far 
as  they  could  learn,  it  had  been  produc- 
tive of  very  little  good  in  the  construction 
of  harbours  in  Scotland,  and  the  money 
had  been  practically  thrown  away.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  inform  the  Committee 
what  were  the  duties  which  the  Admi- 
ralty cruisers  had  to  discharge.  It  was 
popularly  understood  that  the  sum  given 
out  of  this  Vote  to  the  masters  of  those 
vessels  was  paid  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  them  to  assist  fishing- 
boats  when  in  distress,  and  in  the  re- 
covery of  their  nets  after  a  storm.  He 
was  led  to  understand  that  the  masters 
of  these  vessels  had  been  applied  to  for 
assistance  for  the  latter  purpose  and  had 
declined  to  give  it,  on  the  ground  tbat 
it  formed  no  part  of  their  duties.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  were  the  orders 
and  instructions  which  were  given  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Admireuty  vessels 
with  respect  to  giving  assistance  to  the 
fishermen  ? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  duties  of  the  Fishery  Board 
might  be  defined  in  this  way.  They  had 
to  look  after  the  branding  of  the  herrings, 
to  superintend  the  building  of  fishery 
harbours,  to  look  after  the  marine  police, 
the  registration  and  numbering  of  the 
fishing  boats,  and  the  collection  of 
marine  statistics.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had 
really  added  to  the  Question  asked  by  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Kendal  (Mr.  Whitwell) 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment vessels  and  the  salaries  of  their 
officers.  Practically,  these  vessels  were 
the  police  of  the  sea,  and  they  were  sent 
to  the  coasts  of  Scotland  to  protect  the 
fishing  vessels,  and  to  keep  order  between 
the  vessels  of  different  nationalities.  It 
was  true  that  the  captain  of  the  Jackal 
received  £100,  in  addition  to  his  naval 
pay ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal 
would  see  that  the  onerous  duties  cast 
upon  these  officers  made  it  desirable 
that  some  such  addition  should  be  made 
to  their  salaries.  With  regard  to  the 
Question  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  hon.  Members  respecting  the  har- 
bour of  Dunbar,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  obtain  an  accurate  Report  upon  the 
damage  done,  in  order  that  tlie  case 
might  be  gone  into  in  a  scientific  manner. 
Nothing  had  been  decided  as  to  what 
part  of  the  money  required  for  repairs 
should  be  advanced  by  the  Treasury,  or 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  Dunbar 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  sum 
towards  the  amount  which  might  be 
found  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The 
money  could  not  come  out  of  the  £3,000 
for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  kAMSAY  said,  with  reference 
to  the  suggestion  which  he  had  thrown 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  merely  rose 
to  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any 
comparisons  that  might  bo  made  by  hon. 
Members  between  the  respective  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  in  the  discussion  of 
any  particular  Vote.  He  (Mr.  Eamsay) 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
might  be  expedient  that  each  particular 
Vote  should  be  discussed  on  its  own 
merits,  without  any  reference  to  the  as- 
sistance rendered  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  he  believed  this  could  be 
done  if  the  Committee  had  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  sums  voted  respec- 
tively for  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
But  they  had  no  such  information,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  there  existed 
a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Members. 
Scotch  Members  contended  that  England 
and  Ireland  got  a  larger  amount  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury  for  local  purposes 
than  was  voted  for  Scotland  either  in 
proportion  to  the  population  or  the 
amount  of  taxation,  and  that,  he  be- 
lieved,  could  be  demonstrated  by  the 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbeteon 


Eetum  which  he  had  suggested  should 
be  prepared  by  the  Treasury.  They 
found  it  to  be  the  case  systematically, 
not  in  one  but  in  every  instance,  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  received  less  for 
any  particular  purpose  than  the  people 
of  England  or  Ireland.  And  he  reminaed 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that  so 
long  as  the  Government  continued  to 
ignore  the  right  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
England  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  these 
grants,  so  long  would  the  hon.  Baronet 
have  these  disagreeable  discussions  raised 
in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  OER-EWING  thought  that  hon. 
Members  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs 
(Mr.  Ramsay)  were  likely  to  tend  to 
economy  in  the  Public  Expenditure.  If 
thoy  were  going  to  maintain  that  be- 
cause England  was  getting  more  than 
she  ought,  Scotland  should  be  served  in 
the  same  way,  it  would  tend  very  much 
to  extravagance. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  harbours  in  Scotland,  and  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  masters  of  the  cruisers,  who  were 
necessarily  men  of  great  ability,  because 
they  had  to  maintain  what  might  be 
called  the  police  of  those  fisheries.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  wero 
something  like  2,500  boats  which  fished 
within  a  space  of  40  miles  by  30  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  they 
took  out  of  that  space  more  than  the 
land-rental  of  the  whole  of  that  country ; 
and  from  this  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
duties  of  the  officers  on  board  the  cruisers 
employed  there  were  of  a  very  onerous 
kind.  He  would  not  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  had  not 
the  name  of  the  Vigilant  been  referred 
to,  for  he  held  in  his  hand  a  note  re- 
ceived that  afternoon  which  had  fiUedhim 
with  sincere  sorrow.  The  letter  told  him 
of  the  death  of  the  captain  of  that  vessel 
(Captain  Samuel  Macdonald),  who  died 
suddenly  off  the  coast  of  Sutherland- 
shire  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  May. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  mention  this, 
inasmuch  as  that  officer  liad  been  40 
years  in  the  service ;  and  ho  had  been 
with  him  sometimes  a  month  at  a  time, 
because  he  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
made  it  his  duty,  if  possible;  to  see  the 
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harbours  in  all  weathers.  He  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone)  deplored  the  death  of  this 
officer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  he  had  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  and  his  object  in  addressing 
the  Committee  at  that  moment  waste  offer 
to  his  family  some  words  of  condolence. 
General  Sir  GEORGE  BA.LFOUR 
again  complained  that  while  between 
£40,000  and  £50,000  was  expended  on 
Dover  Harbour,  and  also  large  sums  were 
given  for  Irish  harbours,  the  miserable 
sum  of  £3,000  was  all  that  was  given 
for  Scotch  harbours.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  security  that  when  the  money 
-was  laid  out  they  would  have  any  har- 
bours at  all.  He  knew  sufficient  of 
harbours  to  say  that  the  harbours  in 
Scotland  were  constructed  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Fishery  Board, 
composed  of  gentlemen  mostly  incapable 
men.  The  plans  or  designs  of  these 
harbours  were  most  imperfect,  owing  to 
the  want  of  experience.  Altogether 
£10,000,000  of  public  money  had  been 
expended  on  harbours  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  was  not  more  than 
one  million's  worth  of  good  harbours 
for  that  sum.  He  had  reported  to  the 
Treasury  in  1877  the  state  of  Dunbar 
Harbour.  No  notice,  otherwise  than  a 
mere  acknowledgment,  had  been  taken 
of  his  statements,  either  with  regard  to 
Anstruther  or  Dunbar.  He  maintained 
that  the  building  and  repair  of  these 
harbours  had  been  greatly  paid  for  out 
of  misappropriated  money.  Gbants  of 
public  money,  and  loans  by  the  Public 
Works  Commissioners,  had  been  made 
under  the  idea  of  the  plans  being  suffi- 
cient for  providing  good  harbours,  or 
on  the  notion  of  securities  existing  which 
had  proved  illusory.  He  warned  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  not  to  get 
into  a  mess  with  Dunbar  Harbour.  The 
repairs  would  involve  a  considerable 
outlay,  and  when  completed  would  fail 
to  make  the  place  ever  suitable  for 
boats.  He  urged  him  not  to  allow  the 
engineer  of  the  Fishery  Board  to  meddle 
with  the  harbours  of  that  country.  The 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  was  composed 
really  of  two  Boards — the  Fishery  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Manufactures.  The 
Board  as  composed  might  be  fit  for  ma- 
nufactures, but  not  qualified  for  directing 
or  controlling  the  construction  of  har- 
bours. He  was  glad  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  that  only  a  small  sum  would 


be  allotted  to  the  repairs  of  Dunbar 
Harbour;  and  even  if  any  money  was 
to  be  spent  for  the  purpose,  he  trusted 
the  permission  of  Parliament  would  first 
be  asked  to  sanction  the  expenditure 
in  a  regular  manner.  Moreover,  even  the 
small  sum  of  money  spent  in  Scotland 
was  spent  in  a  very  loose  manner,  much 
more  being  spent  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North.  The  Fishery  Board  was  guilty 
of  great  favouritism,  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  many  thousands  on  such  a  harbour 
as  that  of  Dunbar  was  an  instance  of  it. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  nearly 
every  year  a  discussion  was  raised  with 
the  object  of  securing  to  Ireland  similar 
advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by  Scotland 
in  the  matter  of  fisheries.  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  extremely  sorry  to  have  to 
object  to  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
in  Scotland ;  but  that  was  the  only  form 
in  which  the  Eules  of  the  House  allowed 
them  to  raise  their  claims.  It  was, 
apparently,  a  very  ungracious  thing  to 
object  to  the  expenditure  on  Scotch 
fisheries,  while  asking  for  a  like  expen- 
diture in  Ireland ;  but  there  was  no 
alternative  for  them  but  to  move  to  re- 
duce the  Vote  for  Scotland,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  similar  grant  for  Ireland.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  hon.  Members 
from  Scotland  would  understand  that 
their  objections  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  in  Scotland  was  only  apparent, 
and  not  r6al,  and  that  all  they  desired  was 
to  have  advantages  in  Ireland  similar  to 
what  were  enjoyed  in  Scotland.  What 
was  it  they  heard  every  year  from  their 
Friends  North  of  the  Tweed  ?  Instead 
of  throwing  any  impediment  in  the  way 
of  Ireland,  all  they  said  was  that  now 
Scotland  could  afford  to  do  without  the 
grant.  No  doubt,  they  now  despised 
the  grant ;  but  there  was  a  time  when 
they  did  not  despise  it.  They  had  it 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  (Sir  George 
Balfour),  that  no  sooner  was  the  grant 
established  than  the  fisheries  of  Scot- 
land sprang  into  prosperity.   • 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
observed,  that  at  one  time  the  Govern- 
ment paid  persons  to  get  the  barrels 
branded ;  he  believed  the  sui9  of  4d,  per 
barrel  was  thus  paid,  entailing  a  con- 
siderable outlay  on  the  Exchequer. 
Afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  a  Com- 
mittee, the  allowance  from  Government 
for  permission  to  apply  this  brand  was 
abolished;    but   it    was    subsequently 
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ro-established,  but  was  then  paid  for  by 
the  persons  using  it.  About  £7,000  was 
now  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  use 
of  this  brand,  and  during  the  time  this 
payment  had  continued,  the  Govern- 
ment had  received,  on  the  whole,  nearly 
£80,000. 

Mil.  SULLIVAN  thanked  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  for  throwing  fur- 
ther light  on  the  matter.  According  to 
his  statement,  no  sooner  was  the  brand 
restored  than  the  traders  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  That 
they  had  been  so  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  brand,  and  had  paid  so 
many  thousands  into  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer on  account  of  it,  was  a  proof 
that  it  was  of  great  use  to  them.  The 
people  of  Scotland  would  not  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  brand  unless  it  were  of  ad- 
vantage to  them,  and  all  that  was  now 
asked  on  behalf  of  Ireland  was  that  that 
country  might  have  a  similar  chance  of 
paying  for  a  Government  brand.  Let 
no  one  toll  him  that  the  brand  was  of  no 
advantage  in  trade,  for  so  long  as  the 
people  of  Scotland,  who  were  not  defi- 
cient in  shrewdness,  paid  for  it,  it  was 
clear  that  it  was  found  an  advantage  in 
trade.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  there 
was  a  considerable  trade  in  butter ;  there 
was  a  Government  brand  on  Cork  butter, 
and  butter  bearing  the  brand,  whether 
it  came  from  Cork  or  not,  always  fetched 
the  highest  price,  because  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Cork  brand.  In  any  market 
in  the  world,  the  butter  with  the  Cork 
brand  fetched  the  highest  price,  and 
although  some  butter  might  be  put 
in  casks  without  the  brand,  yet  it  would 
not  fetch  anything  like  the  same  price. 
Therefore,  they  felt  it  would  bo  of  use  if 
they  were  allowed  to  use  a  brand  for  fish. 
They  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
that  brand,  and  would  again  and  again 
ask  for  its  establishment.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  assure  the  people  of  Scot- 
land that  they  did  not  want  to  take  from 
them  the  brand  they  used,  but  simply 
desired  the  Government  to  establish  for 
the  Irish  fisheries  a  similar  brand  to 
what  was  used  in  Scotland.  The  ex- 
pense of  setting  up  that  brand  would  be 
amply  recouped  to  the  Exchequer  by  the 
payments  of  the  Irish  fishermen,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Scotch  fishermen  now 

Eaid  for  the  use  of  their  brand.  £  1 00,000 
ad  been  lent  from  the  Public  Exche- 
quer for  Dunbar  harbour,  in  Scotland ; 
they  did  not  complain  of  that,  and  they 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


had  no  desire  to  object  to  any  just  ex- 
penditure in  Scotland.     At  the  same 
time,  they  thought  that  Ireland  was  en- 
titled to  money  from  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer   for   similar  purposes.      With 
respect  to  the  severe  complaints  of  Scotch 
Members    about    the    Scotch    Fishery 
Board,  ho  begged  that  the  House  would 
not  take  them  too  seriously.   The  Fishery 
Board  had  many  valuable  functions  to 
perform,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  Scot- 
land, and  if  it  were   abolished  people 
would  then  begin  to  discover  what  ad- 
vantages they  enjoyed  by  missing  them. 
The  traders  in  the  streets  of  London  re- 
quired the  occasional  interference  of  the 
police  in  order   to  sell  their  wares  se- 
curely, and  what  the  police  were  to  the 
traders  in  the  streets  of  London  the 
Fishery  Board  was  to  those   engaged 
upon  the  sea.   With  respect  to  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Vote  now  before  the  Committee, 
if  his  memory  served  him  rightly,  the 
Scotch  river  fisheries  were  not  provided 
for  by  that  Vote ;  whereas  the  Irish  river 
fisheries  were  included  in  the  Vote  for 
the  Irish  Fishery  Board.     He  thought 
that  fact  would  explain  an  apparent  cfis- 
proportion  between  the  Votes.     Again, 
on  behalf  of  his  own  constituents,  and 
as  ono  of  the  Members  for  Ireland,  he 
ro-iterated  for  tho  fifth  Session,  the  re- 
quest of  the  Irish  people  to  be  allowed, 
for  the  protection  of  their  industries,  to 
have  the  use  of  a  brand  like  that  to 
which  the  fisheries    in  Scotland  owed 
their  prosporitj'. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOBDON  rose  to 
correct  a  misapprehension  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  brand  was 
used  by  all  tho  Scotch  fisheries.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  probably  did 
not  know  that  the  brand  was  only  used 
on  the  East  Coasts  of  Scotland,  and  that 
on  the  West  Coasts  it  was  of  no  use 
whatever.  The  herrings  on  the  West 
Coasts  were  bred  in  warmer  water,  and 
wore  of  a  soft,  oily  character,  which  ren- 
dered them  unsuitable  for  the  foreign 
market.  The  brand  was  of  use  only  for 
the  foreign  trade,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  object  in  branding  the  herrings 
on  the  Western  Coasts.  The  Irish  her- 
rings were  of  the  same  character  as 
those  upon  the  West  Coasts  of  Scotland, 
and  were  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
foreign  market.  Tlierefore,  for  the 
herring  fisheries  of  Ireland  there  would 
bo  no  use  in  a  brand,  tho  brand  only 
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being  of  use  for  fish  sent  to  foreign 
markets.  A  very  large  herring  fishery 
was  carried  on  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Scotland,  but  the  brand  was  not  used 
there  at  all.  He  would  also  like  to  make 
a  remark  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  officers  employed  by  the 
Pishery  Board,  as  objection  had  been 
made  to  an  allowance  of  £100  or  £50  to 
the  officers  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Fishery  Board.  He  might  say  that 
those  gentlemen  were  put  to  very  great 
expense  in  travelling  about  and  living 
on  the  coasts.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth 
(Sir  James  Elphinstone)  had  referred  in 
very  appropriate  terms  to  the  death  of 
Captain  Macdonald.  He  thought  if  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  objected  to  this 
allowance  had  known  that  officer,  he 
would  not  have  proposed  its  reduction. 
Captain  Macdonald  had  rendered  most 
useful  services  to  the  fishermen,  and  had 
saved  several  lives  by  his  gallant  con- 
duct. He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
not  object  to  the  small  allowance  of 
£100  or  £50  for  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses of  the  Naval  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Board. 

Sib  ANDREW  LU8K  said,  he  was 
struck  by  the  remark  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone),  that  a  greater  amount  of 
money  was  taken  out  of  a  given  part 
of  the  sea  than  was  taken  out  of  the 
same  area  of  land.  That  was  a  fact  of 
great  importance.  He  approved  of 
the  Yote  as  it  stood.  He  thought 
that  the  Gov^nment  might  very  well 
pay  a  little  more  attention  than  they 
had  hitherto  done  to  the  fisheries  of  the 
country.  The  interests  of  the  country 
were  by  no  means  all  upon  the  land,  as 
was  very  often  assumed ;  and  he  did 
not  think  that  sufficient  attention  was 
given  to  matters  connected  with  the 
fisheries.  He  would  be  very  glad  in- 
deed if  their  Irish  Friends  would  give 
them  something  to  brand,  for  he  did 
think  that  now  food  was  so  very  scarce, 
everything  should  be  done  to  encourage 
fishing,  which  supplied  so  very  valu- 
able an  article  of  food.  He  was  told 
by  those  who  understood  the  matter 
that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
in  fishing  than  now  took  place.  Our 
agriculturists  were  being  pushed  by 
the  Americans ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  country  did  not  push  the  Americans 
enough  in  the  matter  of  fishing.     In 


Kent,  at  the  present  time,  we  branded 
hops ;  that  was  very  fair.  PubHo 
money  was  advanced  for  di'ainage  and 
other  works,  and  *  money  was  given 
for  harbours,  and  laws  were  made  for 
the  protection  of  cattle ;  but  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  something  more 
should  be  done  to  encourage  fishing 
round  the  coasts  of  this  country.  One 
reason  why  he  said  so  was,  because 
he  found  the  secretary  of  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  disposing  of  half  of  his 
time  as  an  official  of  another  Board.  A 
man  could  not  serve  two  masters,  or,  at 
all  events,  he  could  not  work  well  in 
such  a  position.  Perhaps  fishing  was  a 
fine  art  in  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  the 
secretary  and  one  of  the  clerks  received 
half  of  their  pay  from  the  Fine  Art 
Gallery  of  Scotland.  He  thought  that 
the  secretary  of  a  Board  charged  with 
so  important  a  matter  as  looking  after 
the  Fisheries  should  not  have  half  of  his 
time  occupied  in  Edinburgh  by  attend- 
ing to  matters  even  so  useful  as  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(12.)  £4,621,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Lunacy  Commission,  Scotland. 

(13.)  £5,409,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Begistrar  General's  Office,  Scotland. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  that  he  had  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  why  the  an- 
nual Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar  General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  Scot- 
land had  not  yet  been  presented  ?  The 
Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar  General  for 
England  was  already  before  the  House  ; 
but  in  Scotland  the  Eeport  was  in  ar- 
rear,  as  was  usually  the  case,  and  he  had 
had  frequent  occasion  to  make  com- 
plaints of  the  slowness  with  which  that 
Department  acted.  With  regard  to  the 
Irish  Eeport,  he  had  received  an  answer 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  as  to  when  that  Ee- 
port might  be  expected,  and  he  trusted 
that  ^the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  would  now  be  able  to  give  the 
Committee  some  information  as  to  when 
the  Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar  General  for 
Scotland  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) replied,  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
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Member  opposite  (Sir  George  Balfour) 
was  under  a  misapprehension  in  saying 
that  any  Question  had  ever  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  upon  the  subject.  Neither 
had  he  ever  had  Notice  of  any  such 
Question. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
styd,  that  he  did  not  give  Notice  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  as  he 
had  communicated  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  ^Mr.  Sclater-Booth), 
who  had  referred  him  (Sir  George  Bal- 
four) to  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  Lord 
Advocate,  not  being  present  when  that 
was  said,  did  not  answer  the  Question ; 
but  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  had  courteously 
answered  him  with  respect  to  that  coun- 
try. He  expected  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate,  being  in- 
formed of  the  matter,  would  subse- 
quently have  given  him  the  infonna- 
tion,  but  he  had  not  done  so.  If  he 
had  omitted  any  form  in  his  application 
for  the  information,  he  might  say  that  it 
was  contrary  to  his  intention.  He  now 
begged  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate  for 
the  desired  information. 

TiiE  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  that  not  being  the  head  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Question 
put  to  him  did  not  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, lie  understood  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  to  say  that  if  he  (the 
Lord  Advocate)  had  been  in  his  place, 
he  would  liave  given  him  Notice,  but 
that  he  had  not  done  so  since.  He 
could  not  answer  the  Question,  nor 
could  he  admit  that  the  Report  was  in 
ari'oar.  Ho  understood  that  the  Report 
of  the  Registrar  General  was  circulated 
at  tlie  end  of  April  in  each  year,  and  lie 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that 
such  had  also  been  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  that  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  referred  the 
Question  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  he 
assumed  that  that  would  be  sufficient, 
without  any  further  Questions  being  put. 
If  he  had  not  thought  so,  he  would 
have  been  in  his  place  to  put  the  Ques- 
tion. He  now  bogged  to  ask  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  Lord  Advocate. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  any  further  answer  to  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

The  Lord  Advocate 


Mr.  WHITWELL  wished  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure 
on  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  General  in  Scotland 
amounted  to  £1,200,  while  the  salaries 
were  only  £5,389.  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Trea- 
sury (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  would 
give  some  explanation  of  this,  for 
although  he  was  not  one  that  judged  of 
the  work  done  by  the  remuneration,  yet 
ho  thought  the  expenses  for  travelling 
in  Scotland  were  very  excessive.  In 
England,  the  travelling  expenses  only 
amounted  to  £970,  although  there  was  so 
much  more  to  do  there.  He  also  noticed 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Office  received 
the  bulk  of  his  allowance  for  duties  of 
inspection.  He  should  like  to  know 
what  duties  of  inspection  those  were, 
and  whether  the  amount  received  by 
the  Secretary  was  in  excess  of  his  salary? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  quite  aware  that  the  expenditure 
in  travelling  allowances  in  Scotland 
was  much  larger  than  in  England.  The 
necessity  for  that  arose  from  the  system 
of  district  examination  in  Scotland, 
which  was  peculiar  to  that  country. 
The  district  Inspectors  in  Scotland  had 
large  districts  to  travel  over,  and  that 
was  the  reason  for  the  allowances  made 
to  them. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(14.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £15,523,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  8um 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  wliich  will  como 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3lst  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salarioe 
and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for 
Kelief  of  the  Poor,  and  for  Expenses  under  the 
Public  Health  and  Vaccination  Acts,  including 
certain  Grants  in  Aid  of  Local  Taxation  in 
Scotland." 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  moved  to 
reduce  the  Vote  by  £2,200,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  great  increase  of  expense  in  the 
management  of  the  poor  in  the  last  few 
years.  Between  1869  and  1878  the  cost 
of  management  had  risen  by  £23,000, 
and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
great  additional  expense  was  due  to  the 
interference  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  local  management.  What  had  that 
Board  done  during  the  last  year  ?  They 
dismissed  one  Inspector.  They  had  cen- 
sured two  govcrners  of  poor  houses,  and 
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liad  dismissed  one,  and  had  censured 
one  medical  officer.  That  seemed  to  be 
the  work  they  had  done.  The  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  received 
£1,200.  When  three  members  at- 
tended it,  it  was  called  a  Board,  when 
only  two  it  was  called  a  committee. 
Practically  the  management  rested  in 
the  hands  of  one  gentleman,  who  con- 
trolled those  who  were  well  able  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  without  any 
interference  at  all.  He  found  that  in 
one  case  the  Board  censured  the  Guar- 
dians because  on  a  particular  occasion 
they  gave  the  paupers  a  cup  of  tea  in- 
stead of  porridge.  When  they  could 
attend  to  such  matters,  it  showed  that 
they  had  little  to  do.  It  was  thought 
they  would  see  that  the  poor  were  not 
unduly  pressed  upon  by  the  Guardians. 
But  that  was  an  entire  mistake.  They 
urged  the  application  of  the  poorhouse 
test,  knowing  there  were  many  people 
who  would  rather  die  than  go  to  the  work- 
house. In  that  way  they  sought  to  reduce 
the  rates.  It  was,  he  believed,  intended 
Btill  further  to  increase  the  burdens  by 
passing  a  Bill  appointing  Auditors  for 
the  parishes  in  Scotland.  He  believed 
that  the  interference  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  prevented  many  gentlemen 
from  acting  on  parochial  boards,  because 
they  did  not  like  their  interference. 
Originally,  the  Board  was  instituted 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  look  after 
the  poor,  and  stand  between  them  and 
the  local  boards ;  but  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
the  fact  was  in  the  result  the  Board  of 
Supervision  had  not  fulfilled  its  original 
intention.  It  put  pressure  on  the  local 
boards,  and,  as  he  had  said,  urged  them 
in  their  treatment  of  the  poor  to  apply  the 
poorhouse  test.  There  were  many  people 
in  Scotland  who  would  rather  die  than  go 
to  the  poorhouse,  and  no  doubt,  therefore, 
the  system  of  the  Board  was  an  economi- 
cal one.  The  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  was  an  economy 
in  the  poor-rates  of  £26,000,  but  the 
whole  of  that  amount  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  increased  charges  of  management. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

•*That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £13,323,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  whidi  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for 
Belief  of  the  Poor,  and  for  expenses  under  the 


Public  Health  and  Vaccination  Acts,  including 
certain  grants  in  Aid  of  Local  Taxation  in  Scot- 
land.*'—(ifr.  /.  W.  Barclay,) 

Mr.  ORE-EWING  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  opposite  ( Mr. 
J.  W.  Barclay)  should  have  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  strain  he 
did.  He  should  have  thought  that  any- 
one acquainted  with  Scotland  would 
have  known  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  control 
the  parochial  boards  throughout  the 
country.  He  believed,  having  served 
upon  several  local' boards,  that  as  be- 
tween the  ratepayers,  the  parochial 
boards,  and  the  Inspectors,  the  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  were  most 
useful.  He  denied  altogether  that  the 
Board  of  Supervision  concerned  itself  in 
the  introduction  of  Bills  into  that  House. 
The  Bill  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
referred  to  was  promoted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  was  almost 
unanimously  supported  in  Scotland. 
That  Bill  provided  for  an  audit  taking 
place  of  the  accounts  of  the  local 
board,  and  he  was  never  more  surprised 
in  his  life  than  to  hear  the  audit  ob- 
jected to.  He  thought  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  studied  the  Question  more 
carefully,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
remarks  he  had  done. 

The  chairman  pointed  out,  that 
the  Committee  would  not  be  in  Order  in 
discussing  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  which, 
he  believed,  was  now  waiting  for  second 
reading. 

Mb.  JAMES  STEWART  quite  agreed 
with  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson), 
that  it  was  objectionable  to  have  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  proportion  of 
money  voted  to  different  portions  of  the 
Kingdom.  He-  thought  there  was  no 
more  disagreeable  duty  to  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber coming  ^m  Scotland  than  to  raise 
such  questions ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that  throughout 
Scotland  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  amount  given  for  public  purposes 
from  the  Revenue  to  Scotland  was  not  in 
proportion  to  what  might  justly  be 
awarded  to  her,  and  that  was  specially  ' 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  amount  granted 
for  medical  relief.  He  observed  that 
£10,000  was  put  down  for  medical  grants 
in  aid,  and  in  the  note  it  was  stated  that 
this  money  was  distributed  in  sums  of 
from  under  £1  to  £500  and  upwards. 
He  observed  in  England  and  Ireland 
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that  half  the  total  amount — [Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  :  A  quarter.]  —  was 
piven,  and,  therefore,  he  would  like  to 
know  on  what  principle  the  £10,000 
was  arrived  at  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  hoped 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay) 
would  not  be  pressed  to  a  Division  ;  for 
he  was  quite  certain  that  if  it  were,  very 
few  Scotch  Members  would  vote  for  it. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  Vote  by 
£2,200,  the  salaries  of  the  chairman  and 
the  secretary,  and,  therefore,  to  leave 
the  Board  in  existence  without  either  an 
official  or  a  head.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  stated  the  grounds  on  which  he 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  Vote,  and 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  Board  of 
Supervision  was  created  under  the  Act 
of  1845,  on  which  the  whole  Poor  Law 
system  of  Scotland  was  based,  and  the 
whole  system  would  break  down  if  the 
Board  of  Supervision  were  at  once  done 
away  with.  The  proper  course  would 
be  for  the  hon.  Member  to  move  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1845,  which  created 
the  system.  To  take  away  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  one  of  the  most 
important  bodffes  in  the  Kingdom  was  cer- 
tainly most  incongruous,  and  he  should, 
tlieroforo,  vote  against  the  Amendment, 
if  the  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  a  Di- 
vision. 

Mr.  mark  STEWART  said,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had  taken  what  might 
be  called  the  popular  view  of  the  ques- 
tion—[*' No,  no!"]— at  least  as  seen 
in  the  boroughs  and  tlie  large  centres 
of  population.  He  (Mr.  Mark  Stewart) 
himself,  liowevcr,  had  been  chairman 
of  a  very  largo  board,  and  had  taken  a 
very  active  interest  in  its  working,  and 
he  could  state  most  emphatically  that 
many  questions  were  solved  and  settled 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  which 
otherwise  would  have  involved  litiga- 
tion to  a  very  considerable  extent.  There 
was  not  the  least  hardship  in  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  Board;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  that  under  its  manage- 
ment the  affairs  of  the  country  were 
better  managed  than  they  were  before. 
There  were  many  very  complicated 
questions  of  settlement,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  which  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  decided  at  great  cost  at 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  which  were  con- 
stantly settled  by  this  Board  in  a  very 
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satisfactory  manner.  Again,  the  Board 
undertook  a  great  deal  of  correspondence, 
and  often  gave  country  boards  very 
useful  information  as  to  the  working  A 
the  Poor  Law  in  other  districts.  If  they 
did  not  have  this  central  Board  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  would  only  find  themselves 
under  the  control  of  the  central  Depart- 
ment in  London ;  and  he,  for  one,  had 
always  been  strongly  opposed  to  cen- 
tralization. He  did  not  wish  to  see  more 
extended  powers  given  to  the  Board; 
but  he  certainly  thought  somethiDg 
might  be  done  to  put  it  in  a  position  to 
do  greater  good.  There  was  another 
feature  in  the  Board  of  Supervision  that 
must  not  be  forgotten — namely,  that  a 
pauper  could  appeal  from  his  local  board 
to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  so  that  the 
latter  body  was  a  great  assistance  in 
getting  justice  done  to  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land. The  hon.  Member  had  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  was  to  make 
the  poorhouse  the  test  of  pauperism. 
No  doubt  that  was  in  many  instances  a 
very  useful  test,  and  it  was  a  fair  and 
honest  thing  that  a  man  who  could  work 
and  would  not  work  should  have  that 
experiment  tried  on  him.  The  Board 
was  also  of  great  assistance,  not  so  much 
in  reducing  as  in  regulating  the  poor 
rate,  by  giving  information  about  the 
working  of  the  workhouse  tests.  He  did 
not  at  all  wish  to  see  the  Board  done 
away  with.  At  the  same  time,  he  knew 
that  the  audit  was  most  imperfectly 
made,  and  if  it  were  more  perfect  it 
would  become  a  very  useful  instrument 
in  effectually  carrying  out  the  Poor  Law 
system  of  Scotland.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  dismissal  of  Inspectors,  they  all 
know  very  well  that,  in  rural  districts 
especially,  jealousies  grew  up  between 
the  Inspector  and  some  of  the  par- 
ishioners, not  at  all  on  the  question  of 
his  fitness,  but  on  some  side  issue.  Cer- 
tain individuals  often  had  a  great  dislike 
to  the  Inspector,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
very  important  Jthat  he  should  be  pro- 
tected in  doing  his  duty  honestly  and 
honourably,  exposed  as  he  was  to  very 
great  temptations.  He  was  not  saying 
anything  derogatory  to  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  who  did  their  work  very 
conscientiously ;  but  if  they  knew  that 
their  dismissal  depended  on  the  decision 
of  a  body  elected  by  the  popular  voice, 
and  not  on  the  negative  or  affirmative 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  they  might 
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he  influenced  in  their  actions  by  the  fear 
of  popular  opinion.  He  hoped,  after 
hearing  these  reasons,  that  the  House 
"would  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
decision  on  this  matter.  It  wonld  cer- 
tainly, in  his  opinion,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  do  away  with  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion in  Edinburgh,  which  had  done  very 
good  work,  and  was  still  capable  of 
doing  very  good  work,  because  of  the 
cost  of  the  Board,  which,  after  all,  con- 
sidering all  things,  was  really  very  little 
indeed. 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBET80N 
said,  he  belieyed,  from  all  he  had  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Scotch  Members  did  not  coincide 
with  the  attack  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  had 
made  upon  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
and  upon  its  working.  That  being  so, 
after  the  admirable  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Mark  Stewart),  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  ^o  into  details  of 
the  work  of  the  Board,  for  he  thought 
the  merits  of  that  work  were  now  fairly 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  The  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  Oentleman  opposite,  the  Member 
for  Greenock  (Mr.  James  Stewart),  as  to 
the  medical  gprants-in-aid,  was  raised  on 
the  Vote  on  Account,  and  the  promise 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
put  Scotland  in  a  similar  condition  as  to 
medical  relief  with  England  and  Ireland 
was  then  spoken  of.  He  need  only  re- 
peat the  statement  he  then  made,  that 
the  Treasury  were  quite  prepared,  as 
soon  as  the  Bill  now  befor.e  the  House, 
which  placed  Scotland  in  the  same 
position  as  England  and  Ireland  with 
regard  to  medical  officers,  had  passed, 
to  grant  the  same  terms  to  that  country 
as  were  enjoyed  by  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Treasury  would 
then  pay  half  the  allowance  to  the 
medical  officers,  and  the  present  grant 
of  £10,000  would  cease. 

De.  CAMERON  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  would  not  divide 
on  this  Motion.  He  agreed  entirely  with 
him  that  the  constitution  of  this  Board 
was  altogether  anomalous,  and  that 
under  a  proper  system  of  local  boards  it 
would  be  entirely  unnecessary;  yet  he 
could  quite  understand  the  contention  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  that  as  parochial 
boards  were  now  constituted  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  get  along,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  .country  districts,  without 


some  central  control.  The  position  was 
very  different  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  country.  In  the  towns  there  was 
something  like  a  representative  board ; 
whereas  in  the  counties,  the  constitution 
of  the  board  was  most  anomalous.  It 
sometimes  comprised  500,  1,000,  or  even 
1,600  members — all  the  rate -paying 
owners,  in  fact,  with  half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  of  the  rate-paying  occupiers,  some 
representatives  of  the  Magistracy,  and 
some  of  the  Kirk  Sessions.  A  board 
so  constituted,  often  not  having  even  a 
committee  of  management,  could  not 
be  regulated  in  its  action  without  some 
benevolent  despotism  of  this  kind. 
Therefore,  he  felt  that  if  his  hon.  Friend 
took  a  division  at  the  present  moment, 
he  would  take  it  on  a  false  issue.  Though 
he  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  its  faulty 
construction,  and  as  to  the  inadvisability 
of  taking  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ratepayers,  he  must  say  that  as  long 
as  they  had  their  local  affairs  in  Scot- 
land managed  by  cumbrous  bodies  of 
this  sort,  he  did  not  think  they  could  get 
on  without  some  official  body  to  keep 
matters  straight.  As  to  what  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson)  had  said  about  medical  relief, 
he  trusted  this  was  not  another  of  those 
long-deferred  promises  by  which  the 
heart  of  Scotland  had  been  made  sick. 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  they  had  been  promised 
every  year  that  as  soon  as  some  Act  was 
passed  which  would  place  Scotland  in  the 
same  position  as  England  as  to  audit,  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion also  as  to  medical  relief.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Baronet  that  what 
was  desired  might  be  very  easily  ob- 
tained by  insisting  upon  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  audit,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ex- 
penditure in  respect  of  which  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  was  granted,  and  then 
placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  sister  countries,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  grant-in-aid.  It  was  quite  proper  that 
the  Government,  before  granting  ono 
farthing  of  money  for  which  they  would 
be  called  on  to  account,  should  insist  on 
a  most  strict  and  scrutinizing  audit. 
But  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
question  was  to  bring  in  a  Bill  relating 
to  that  alone,  instead  of  repeatedly  pro- 
mising that  at  some  paulo  post  future 
period  Scotland  should  be  put  in  the 
same  position  as  England  and  Ireland. 
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If  that  were  done,  Scotland  would  soon 
bo  in  a  position  to  which  she  was  justly 
entitled,  and  of  which  she  had  been  de- 
prived for  what  seemed  to  him  very  in- 
adequate reasons. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
begged  to  explain,  as  he  was  afraid  he 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  whole 
contention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment was,  that  if  an  application  was 
made  for  equal  grants,  Scotland  must 
accept  the  same  conditions  as  were  ac- 
cepted by  England  and  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  her  medical  officers.  At  present, 
those  gentlemen  were  not  appointed 
compulsorily,  and  they  were  dismissible 
at  pleasure  by  the  Scotch  parochial 
board.  These  were  not  the  conditions 
existing  in  England  and  Ireland,  where 
these  officers  were  subject  to  the  Local 
GK)vernment  Board.  The  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  put  the  two  countries 
on  the  same  footing,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  carried  tlje  grant  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  M 'LAGAN  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
the  Board  of  Supervision  had  been  at- 
tacked in  that  House.  Ten  years  ago,  it 
was  attacked  far  more  violently.  In 
consequence,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  made ;  and 
after  sitting  two  years  it  issued  a  Report, 
which  did  not  recommend  that  the 
powers  of  the  Board  should  be  dimi- 
nished, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
should  be  considerably  increased.  As  a 
member  of  three  parochial  boards,  he 
could  say  that  he  never  knew  the  Board 
of  Supervision  to  interfere  unnecessarily ; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  believed  the  pa- 
rochial boards  were  glad  to  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and 
that  advice  was  always  given  most 
frankly,  freely,  and  with  great  advantage 
to  those  who  sought  it,  and  to  the  poor 
of  whom  they  had  charge.  As  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Wigtown  Burghs  (Mr. 
Mark  Stewart)  had  said,  if  the  Board 
of  Supervision  was  abolished,  they  would 
only  havo  in  its  place  some  central  body 
in  London,  probably  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  For  his  part,  he  objected 
most  strongly  to  any  such  attempt  at 
centralization,  and  he  trusted  that  every 
Scotch  Member  would  lift  tip  his  voice 
against  the  possibility  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  in  Scotland  being  abolished, 
and  that  they  would  vote  against  the 
Amendment. 
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SiE  GRAHAM  MONTGOMEBT  iaid, 
he  also  believed  that  in  the  oountrj 
parishes  in  Scotland,  the  Board  of  Saper* 
vision  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
very  excellent  advice  to  the  different 
boards  throughout  the  country,  and  th« 
general  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  country  p^^rishes  in  Scotland  was 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Board.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  a  board  for  many 
years,  and  he  had  always  found  the 
Board  of  Supervision  most  ready  to  g^ve 
their  advice  to  assist  parochial  boards 
in  the  administration  of  what  was  often 
a  very  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  advice  given  by  the 
Board  of  Supervision  might  occaeion- 
ally  be  very  excellent ;  but  the  question 
raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  W.Bar- 
clay), and  upon  which  the  urban  constitu- 
encies had  a  strong  opinion,  was  whether 
the  advice  was  worth  paying  for  attherate 
of  £2,200  a-year.  He  contended  there 
was  no  Board  of  Supervision  at  all. 
There  was  a  chairman  who  got  £1,200 
a-year,  and  the  secretary  with  £1,000 
a-year.  No  doubt,  they  interested  them- 
selves a  good  deal  in  their  work,  and 
wrote  a  good  many  letters  ;  but,  as  had 
already  been  shown,  very  little  was  ob- 
tained for  the  money.  His  hon.  Friend 
did  not  ask  that  they  should  abolish  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Board,  but  that 
they  should  abolish  these  two  unneces- 
sary gentlemen,  and  that  the  matter 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  head- 
quarters for  supervision.  He  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins)  was' speaking  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  feeling  of  his  own  consti- 
tuents, at  any  rate,  when  he  said  that  in 
the  urban  districts  of  Scotland  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  interference 
of  this  Board  of  Supervision,  which  was 
not  responsible  to  Parliament.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  advantage  of  the  Board 
to  the  country  districts ;  but  that  was 
not  the  question  raised.  He  should  not 
advise  his  hon.  Friend  to  divide  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  the  subject  required 
further  ventilation ;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  agitation  of  the  question  would 
finally  result  in  the  country  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  the  chairman  and 
secretary. 

Sm  GEAHAM  MONTGOMERY  re- 
minded  the  Committee  that  there  had 
been  many  complaints  against  the  dif- 
ferent boards  in  Scotland  some  years 
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ago,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Trea- 
sury had  sent  down  a  Gommission  under 
Liord  Camperdown  to  enquire  into  their 
"working ;  and  he  felt  quite  sure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  had  never  read  the 
Heport  they  gave  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
charges  he  had  just  made  against  that 
Board. 

Dr.  CAMEEON  said,  he  did  not  attack 
the  doings  of  the  Board  atcdl.  Itappeared 
to  him  to  be  a  most  anomalous  body, 
Trhich  might  certainly  be  dispensed  with 
if  they  had  properly-constituted  paro- 
chial boards  throughout  the  country ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  aware 
that  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Board  were 
not  substantiated. 

Sm  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  re- 
marked,  that  the  Sheriffs  of  Perth,  Ben- 
frew,  and  Boss,  were  official  members 
of  the  Board,  and  received  £150  a-year 
each.  He  wanted  to  know  why  those 
Sheriffs  especially  were  chosen  members 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  ?  He  knew 
they  were  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament; but  he  wished  to  know  why 
they  were  chosen,  and  what  duties  they 
performed  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
sok)  replied,  that  they  were  appointed, 
and  their  remuneration  was  fixed,  by 
the  Act  of  1845. 

Sib  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  said, 
he  knew  that.  He  wanted  to  know  on 
what  ground  they  were  selected  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  they  were  named  in  the  Sta- 
tute as  members  of  the  Board,  and  their 
remuneration  was  also  fixed  by  the 
Statute. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
was  quite  aware  of  the  truth  of  what 
had  been  stated — namely,  that  the  in- 
quiry referred  to  had  resulted  in  show- 
ing that  the  Board  of  Supervision  had 
done  very  good  work.  At  the  same  time, 
he  fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  in 
thinking  that  if  they  had  local  boards 
at  all,  it  was  injurious  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  all  power  over  their 
own  officers,  and  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision every  time  they  had  to  discharge 
one  of  their  officials.  He  was  also  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision was  somewhat  afiUcted  with  the 
yiew  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a 


hard  and  harsh  line  of  conduct  towards 
the  poor,  and  to  force  the  local  boards 
to  send  them  to  a  poor  house,  when, 
perhaps,  the  latter  board  might  be  in 
favour  of  a  more  kindly,  and,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  a  more  economical  course. 
But,  for  all  that,  he  knew  that  as  things 
were  then,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
away  with  some  such  officer  as  they  had 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Supervision ; 
and,  therefore,  he  supposed  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay),  in  proposing 
to  do  away  with  the  whole  Board  at  one 
blow,  had  only  taken  that  course  in 
order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting his  opinions  upon  this  subject  to 
the  House.  There  was  another  view  of 
the  matter  which  he  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell) wished  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  that  the  Board  of 
Supervision  was  something  more  than 
the  head  of  a  Poor  Law  Department, 
for  they  had  sanitary  and  other  Depart- 
ments entrusted  to  them,  and  were,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  sole  representatives 
in  Scotland  of  the  body  which  in  Eng- 
land would  be  called  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Now,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  current  opinion  that  some 
re-arrangement  of  the  Board  was  desir- 
able, and  he  ventured  to  submit  that 
its  functions  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
it  should  perform  the  duties  of  a  Local 
Government  Board.  In  the  matter 
of  statistics,  he  thought  the  Scotch 
people  were  ill-used.  Personally,  he 
took  a  great  interest  in  statistics;  and 
either  during  the  last  Session,  or  the 
Session  before  that,  he  had  put  a 
Question  to  the  Government,  and  had 
obtained  in  reply  a  promise  that  the 
tabulated  statistics  of  focal  affairs  which 
were  given  with  reference  to  England 
and  Ireland  should  also  be  furnished 
with  regard  to  Scotland.  But  a  very 
considerable  time  had  passed,  and  he 
was  not  aware  that  anything  had  been 
done  to  supply  the  statistics  promised  so 
long  ago.  He  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion or  not ;  but  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  would  state 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
obtain  the  desired  information  for  tho 
House,  and  who  was  answerable  that  it 
had  not  been  already  supplied.  For 
himself,  he  thought  it  should  be  the 
function  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  to 
supply  these  statistics,  and  if  it  was 
their  fault  that  they  had  not  done  so, 
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he  should  vote  very  heartily  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Forfarshire  to  punish  them  by  abolish- 
ing them. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  rose  to  explain 
that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  for  cen- 
tralization; on  the  contrary,  it  was  on 
account  of  his  objection  to  centralization, 
that  ho  objected  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision. Ho  wislied  that  England  and 
Scotland  should  have  local  representa- 
tive boards  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
Under  the  present  system,  there  was  no 
representation  in  the  rural  districts,  be- 
cause the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  and  his  Kirk  Session.  That  was 
an  anomaly,  inasmuch  as  tho  parish 
minister  did  not  pay  any  poor-rate.  It 
might  bo  necessary,  meanwhile,  that 
the  Board  should  exercise  some  control 
over  the  rural  parishes.  No  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  the  statement  that 
localities  could  not  manage  their  own 
allairs ;  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the}'  pei*fectly  well  knew  how  to  do  that, 
and  tliere  was  no  more  reason  for  the 
Bt)ard  of  Supervision  to  control  a 
parochial  board,  if  representative,  than 
thoro  was  for  it  to  control  a  town  coun- 
cil, or  a  board  of  police  commissioners, 
bodies  which  had  tho  control  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  The  Ilome  Secretary 
had  promised  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
this  new  official  could  very  properly  and 
advantageously  discharge  such  duties  as 
were  now  incumbent  on  the  Board  of 
Supervision.  The  Inspectors  would  re- 
port to  him,  and  he,  with  a  seat  in  this 
Uouse,  would  be  responsible.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  one  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  local  business  in 
Scotland  but  the.  Board  of  Supervi- 
sion ;  but  that  Board  was  not  represented 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  An  Under 
Secretary  of  State  would  take  very  much 
the  place  in  Scotland  that  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  took  in  England,  and 
it  was  with  that  view  he  wished  to 
abolish  this  irresponsible  office  of  tho 
Board  of  Supervision.  He  hoped  that 
the  powers  of  the  Board  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland  promised  by 
the  Homo  Secretary;  that  the  Inspec- 
tors should  report  to  him  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Inspectors  of  Mines 
and  Collieries  reported  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in   England;    that  the  new 
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Under  Secretary  should  put  a  stop  to 
the  exercise  of  unnecessary  control ;  and 
that  he  should  be  responsible  to  the 
House  for  the  administration  of  local 
affairs  in  Scotland.  He  would  be  able 
to  exercise  all  the  control  that  was  neces- 
sary, and  would  be  responsible  to  thit 
House  for  proper  administration.  By 
this  policy,  centralization  would  be  de- 
creased instead  of  being  increased. 

Mr.  RAMSAY,  who  rose  amidst  con- 
siderable interruption,  said,  it  was  not 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  or 
House  that  Scotland  usually  occupied, 
and  he  thought  it  was  necessary  thatthey 
should  have  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  Vote.  The  only  explanation  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson)  gave  of  tho  refusal  to  grant 
an  additional  sum  to  Scotland  in  aid  of 
medical  officers  employed  by  the  various 
parish  boards  was  that  the  medical 
officers  had  not  been  properly  appointed 
under  the  existing  law  of  Scotland. 
Well,  he  should  like  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  2)oint  out  to  him  a  single  instance,  a 
single  parish  in  Scotland,  for  which  a 
medical  officer  had  not  been  appointed.. 
No  doubt,  the  hon.  Baronet  had  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Scotland ;  but  so  far 
as  his  (Mr.  Eamsay's)  experience  was 
concerned,  he  was  not  aware  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  any  parish  in  Scotland 
had  been  left  without  a  medical  officer 
to  take  charge  of  tho  paupers  within 
its  limits.  If  that  was  so,  what  was  the 
use  of  the  hon.  Baronet  telling  them 
that  the  officers  should  be  oompulsorilj 
appointed  ?  It  was  idle  to  give  that  as 
a  reason  for  the  Vote  of  £280,000  for 
England,  as  compared  with  £10,000 
for  Scotland.  If  an  anomaly  of  that 
kind  was  to  be  justified  by  somo  defect 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  he  did  not 
see  in  what  manner  they  wore  ever  to 
come  to  an  equitable  administration  of 
public  affairs.  It  was  a  fact  that  medical 
officers  were  appointed  for  every  parish 
in  Scotland.  If  they  were  not  compnl- 
sorily  appointed,  he  did  not  know  now 
it  was  that  Scotch  people  came  to  be  so 
considerate  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  as 
to  appoint  a  medical  officer  at  their  own 
expense  for  the  paupers  in  every  parish, 
when  the  officers  were  not  appointed  in 
that  way  in  England.  If  they  continued 
the  Vote  to  England,  they  should  give  a 
corresponding  Vote  to  Scotland. 

Ma.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  :  I  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment,  the  dis- 
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cussion  that  has   taken  place   having 
thoroughly  satisfied    me   for  the  pre- 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) quite  admitted  the  promise  which 
had  been  giyen  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell).  He 
might  explain  that,  after  due  inquiry,  it 
was  not  thought '  necessary  to  increase 
the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  those  statistics, 
because  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
Departmental  Committee,  sitting  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
Childers),  to  consider  the  best  mode  of 
collecting  official  statistics  of  that  class 
in  similar  terms  for  the  three  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wUhdraum. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(15.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,852,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
neceasary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  n)r  the  Salaries  of  the 
Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Household  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  other  £x« 
penses." 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  begged  to  move 
the  reduction  of  this  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£1,562  for  the  Queen's  Plates  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk),  having  moved 
that  the  money  for  the  Queen's  Plate  in 
Scotland  should  not  be  granted,  he  (Mr. 
E.  Jenkins)  thought  it  but  fair  that  the 
Committee  should  endeavour  to  mete  out 
to  Ireland  the  same  justice  as  to  England 
and  Scotland.  The  Irish  Members,  he 
-was  sure,  would  not  feel  that  there 
was  any  impropriety  or  inconsistency  in 
asking  that  this  large  sum  spent  in  the 
encouragement  of  gambling  in  Ireland 
should  be  done  away  with.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  but  a  mere  pretence  that 
this  gprant  in  any  way  assisted  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses.  He 
thought  that  no  hon.  Member  in  the 
Committee  would  get  up  to  defend  that 
view  of  the  case.  The  country  was  so 
rich  that  it  contained  a  great  number  of 
persons  quite  able  to  afford  to  improve 
the  breed  of  horses  without  the  incentive 
of  running  for  the  Queen's  Plates  ;  and, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  that  the  Plates  should  be  abolished. 
Unhappily,  the  spirit  of  gambling  was 
itself  sufficiently  active  to  induce  people 
to  breed  horses  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  people  to  gamble.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single 
public  school  in  the  country  in  which 
there  would  not  be  a  sweepstakes  on  the 
approaching  Derby.  Was  it  a  proper 
thing  to  encourage  these  Queen's  Plates? 
The  Metropolitan  Bacecourses  Bill  had 
been  supported  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  some 
restrictions  u^n  racing  facilities  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  the  motive  for  the  Bill  was 
that  these  races  collected  together  almost 
all  the  scum  of  the  Eongdom.  It  ooidd 
not  be  right  that  the  Queen's  Plates 
should  be  voted  for  the  purpose  of  Riving 
such  people  the  opportunity  of  gambling. 
Baces  were  undoubtedly  patronized  by 
persons  of  respectability — persons  sitting 
on  the  front  Benches  of  the  House — but 
for  all  that  they  were  highly  demoraliz- 
ing, and  the  Committee  should  not  be 
caUed  upon  to  vote  money  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  practice  of  horse- 
racing,  which  led  to  riots  and  disturb- 
ances, and  really  made  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  were 
carried  on  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
respectable  persons.  He  would  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Yote  by  the  sum  of 
£1,662. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 

*'That  a  sum,  not  ezoeeding  £4,290,  he 
granted  to  Her  Majestyi  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  Uie  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
of  the  Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Household 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland  and  other 
Expenses/' — {Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,) 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
had  heard  with  very  great  distress  the 
observation  of  his  hon.  Friend  below 
him  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins),  that  the  morals  of 
the  young  men  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  country  were  being  sapped  by  the 
habit  of  betting,  which  the  hon.  Member 
attributed  to  the  existence  of  the  Queen's 
Plates.  He  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  was 
unable  to  consider  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  best  exponent  in  the  Committee 
of  the  practices  in  the  public  schools  of 
England,  and  had,  in  fact,  reason  to 
know  that  the  statement  was  grossly 
exaggerated ;  indeed,  he  knew  perfectly 
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well  that  in  very  few  public  schools  in 
England  was  there  any  betting  what- 
ever,  and  what  there  was  could  certainly 
not  be  attributed  to  the  Queen's  Plates. 
He  received  every  year  from  the  dis- 
cussion which  arose  upon  this  portion  of 
the  Estimates  an  increasing  moral  shock, 
because,  in  listening  to  the  protests  of 
his  Scotch  Friends,  he  knew  them  to  be 
without  reality,   and  mere  sham.     He 
would  prove  this  incontestably  by  argu- 
ment and  by  fact.     This  Vote  had  been 
protested  against  by  the  Scotch  Members 
on  several  occasions,  and  on  one  memo- 
rable occasion,  four  years  ago,  they  took 
a  Division  and  carried  their  point.     The 
Committee  consequently  disallowed  the 
Vote  for  Scotland,  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ?     All  Scotland  was  in  a  state 
of   ferment  during  the  whole  of   the 
succeeding  12  months.    Members  went 
home  to  their  constituents  only  to  be 
asked,  what  in  the  world  have  you  done  ? 
The  next  year  his  hon.  Friends  got  the 
decision  reversed,  and  actually  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Treasury  to  pay  them 
the  sum  previously  disallowed.  After  that, 
he  confessed  that  his  faith  in  the  virtue 
of  his  Scotch  Friends  was  very  much 
shaken.     Now,  the  Irish  Members  had 
never  objected  to  these  Queen's  Plates; 
on  the  contrary,  they  all  wished  they 
were  larger,  and  maintained  that  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  being  concentrated  on  a 
few  spots,  they  should  be  diffused  over 
the  country.     They  also  believed  that 
the  breed  of  horses  in  Ireland  had  been 
very  materially  improved  by  them  ;  but, 
if  not,  they  were  still  willing  to  take  the 
money,  because  it  increased  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people.     He  ventured  to 
remind    the    Committee    of   what   the 
Prime  Minister  had  said — namely,  that 
Ireland   was  discontented  because  she 
was  not  amused.    Although  he  did  not 
agree  with  that,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  did  exist  a  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  amusements  which  brought 
togetner  the  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  Ireland — for,    owing  to  other 
causes,  there  was  a  great  gulph  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor — and  ne  rejoiced 
at  the  meetingps  which  took  place  at 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  and  elsewhere, 
where  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant,   and  others  who 
were  divided   by  religious   and  social 
distinctions,  met  in  the  enjoyment  of  one 
common  pastime.     He  wished  to  remind 
the  Committee  that  the  races  in  Ireland 
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were  not  usually  of  the  kind  called  in 
England  by  the  name  of  flat  races,  for 
they  implied  something  in  the  shape  of 
courage  and  jumping,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  being  hurdle-races.  Tor 
these  reasons,  he  felt  sure  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  agree  to  the  proposition 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  whose  virtue,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  appreciated  in  Scotland, 
affainst  the  deprivation  of  money  which 
his  constituents  had  for  so  long  en- 
joyed ;  and  who,  if  they  succeeded  in 
taking  it  away,  would  certainly  not  help 
the  Irish  Members  to  get  back  their 
share. 

Mr.  ISAAC  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins) 
committed  a  mistake  in  looking  upon 
racing  as  an  immoral  sport.  He  was  in 
error,  also,  in  referring  to  a  BiU  which 
had  passed  in  **  another  place "  that 
night  as  a  condemnation  of  racing  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  That  Bill  nad 
really  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  Committee,  as  it  was  only 
passed  by  that  House  with  the  view  to 
suppress  small  races  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  which  had  become  a  disturbance 
and  an  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  were  held.  That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  races  of 
the  country,  which  were  most  advan- 
tageous in  encouraging  the  production 
and  rearing  of  horses.  He  therefore 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  in  the  Com- 
mittee to  assent  to  tho  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee,  as  they  would 
thereby  deprive  Ireland  of  an  encourage- 
ment which  she  richly  deserved,  which 
was  at  once  an  amusement  for  the  people, 
and  an  incentive  to  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  horses — an  essential  element 
in  Irish  prosperity. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  {Mr, 
E.  Jenkins)  would  press  his  Motion  to  a 
Division.  It  was  a  farce  to  say  that 
these  grants  really  encouraged  the  breed 
of  horses ;  that  was  not  done  by  means 
of  the  horses  trained  for  races,  as  they 
consisted  of  the  most  weedy  animals. 
Those  races  were  a  source  of  great  de- 
moralization to  horses  and  men,  and  set  a 
very  bad  example  in  the  neighbourhoods 
where  they  were  held,  and  far  beyond. 
One  of  the  evils  from  these  races  was  the 
encouragement  it  ^ave  to  betting  all 
over  the  country ;  in  many  a  school  in 
the  country  sweepstakes  took  place 
over  these  races,  and  the  same  occurred 
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in  India,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
It  was  a  source  of  demoralization  not 
only  to  young  men,  but  to  young  women. 
It  was  a  farce  that  they  should  make 
laws  against  lotteries,  and  yet  permit 
great  sweepstakes  on  races.  Tlus  was 
a  subject  upon  which  he  had  had  some 
experience,  for,  when  in  India,  he  had 
to  put  down  the  sweepstake  lotteries. 
These  things  had  grown  into  an  enor- 
mous abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  great  un- 
popularity, he  had  exerted  his  authority 
to  put  them  down.  In  his  opinion, 
the  giving  of  these  Plates  encouraged 
gambling  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  in- 
consistent that  Parliament  should  sup- 
port them  while  it  condemned  lotteries. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  had  no  wish  to 
take  exception  to  hon.  Members  for  Scot- 
land taking  part  in  a  debate  upon  a  ques^ 
tion  which  related  entirely  to  Ireland ; 
for  he  had  always  maintained  that  every 
hon.  Member  had  an  absolute  right  to 
discuss  every  matter  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  without  any  refer- 
ence to   what  particular    part   of  the 
United  Kingdom  he  might  happen  to  re- 
present.    At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
that  considering  the  Representatives  of 
Scotland  had    already  challenged  the 
principle  of  the  Vote  for  Queen's  Plates 
in   connection   with    that  part  of   the 
United  Kingdom  which  they  themselves 
represented,   it  was    rather    a    strong 
course  for  Scotch    Members    to    raise 
that  identical  question  again  in  the  case 
of  the  Queen's  Plates  for  Ireland.    That 
seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  infringing 
the  salutary  Bule  which  forbade  discus- 
sion of  the  same  question  twice  over.    He 
would  not  weary  the  Committee  by  going 
over  again  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the   retention  of  those  Plates  ;    for  he 
thought   that  it  had  been    sufQ.ciently 
shown  that  the  voice  of  the  Irish  Eepre- 
sentatives  was  entirely  in  their  favour. 
For  these  reasons,  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins), 
who,  he  believed,  was  himself  an  advo- 
cate  of  the  principle   of  Home  Eule, 
would  not  persist  in  going  to  a  Divi- 
sion. 

Mn.WHITWELLobserved,  that  these 
Queen's  Plates  had  been  under  discussion 
on  many  previous  occasions,  and  he 
should  like  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  give  some  information  with  re- 
gard to  them.  A  promise  had  been 
given  on  several  occasions  that  the  grant 


should  be  divided  so  as  really  to  make 
it  advantageous  to  the  breeding  of 
horses ;  but  they  had  not  yet  been  told 
what  was  the  proper  appropriation  of 
this  Vote,  or  whether  the  system  was 
under  revision.  For  his  part,  he  would 
rather  make  the  Vote  larger  in  a  year, 
and  properly  appropriate  it,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  horses,  in- 
stead of  applying  it,  as  at  present,  in  a 
disadvantageous  manner. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  observed,  that 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  these 
Plates  was  under  consideration.  In  one 
instance,  it  having  been  represented  that 
a  meeting  was  not  of  a  character  to 
justify  giving  a  Plate  to  it,  the  Plate 
was  transferred  to  another  meeting. 
The  instance  to  which  he  referred  was 
that  of  Londonderry,  where  the  races 
were  certainly  not  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition;  the  Plate  was  transferred 
from  there  to  the  City  of  Galway,  where 
a  rising  meeting  was  established;  and 
it  was  thought  that  good  results  would 
be  produced  by  giving  the  Plate  to  it. 
He  said  this  to  show  that  the  money  was 
not  appropriated  in  any  obsolete  Unes ; 
and  how  it  could  be  further  distributed 
in  order  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
horses  would  from  time  to  time  be  con- 
sidered 

Mb.  E,  JENKINS  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  again,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
charged  him  with  inconsistency  in 
moving  the  reduction  of  the  Vote.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
him  as  a  Home  Ruler;  but  he  denied 
that  he  belonged  to  that  Party.  He 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  sum  of 
£218  had  been  allowed  to  Scotland  in 
respect  of  these  Plates ;  whereas  it  was 
intended  to  give  £1,562  to  Ireland,  and 
he,  therefore,  thought  that  the  Scotch 
Members  had  some  right  to  protest 
against  this  attempt  to  win  Ireland,  or, 
practically,  to  bribe  it,  by  giving  it  this 
sum.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  said  that  in  pure  and  moral  London- 
derry the  races  were  not  successful,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  go  to  the  wilds  of 
Galway  to  carry  out  one  of  these  amazing 
meetings. 

Mb  O'SHAUGHNESSY  did  not 
think  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  very  much  to  blame  for  speak- 
ing of  the  hon  Member  for  Dundee  as  a 
Hbme  Ruler,  for  he  did  make  some  of 
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his  Irish  constituents  believe  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  it.  He  rose,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
one  expression  of  the  hon.  Memoer — 
namely,  that  in  which  he  described  these 
meetings  as  resorts  for  scoundrelism. 
He  thought  that  was  an  undue,  and  that 
he  would  be  right  in  saying  a  very  im- 
proper, expression.  The  Iriui  peasantry 
went  to  races,  and  behaved  themselves 
in  the  most  decent  manner,  and  like 
Chnstians,  and  no  complaint  could  be 
made  against  them.  They  freely  entered 
into  the  sport,  and  took  great  pleasure 
in  the  amusement.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
evidently  took  his  idea  of  race-meetings 
from  some  which  were  held  near  Glas- 
gow, or,  perhaps,  some  of  the  London 
races.  He  did  not  suppose  that  he  had 
had  a  large  experience  m  those  matters ; 
but  when  he  came  down  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  described  those  meetings 
as  resorts  for  scoundrelism,  he  thought 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  himself  better 
informed  first. 

Majob  NOLAN  did  not  think  that 
the  epithet  applied  to  Galway  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jen- 
kins) was  entirely  justified,  although  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  county  was 
very  much  poorer  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  The  hon.  Member,  however 
well  he  might  speak  upon  political 
questions  within  his  knowledge,  was 
extremely  ignorant  on  many  facts  con- 
nected with  Ireland.  Specking  about 
these  races  in  Ireland,  he  had  alleged 
that  a  good  deal  of  gambling  took  place 
there.  No  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of 
g^nblingtook  place  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
extraordinary  part  was  that  it  was  only 
in  connection  with  English  races.  Al- 
most the  same  number  of  people  betted 
in  Dublin  and  Ireland  as  did  so  in  Lon- 
don and  Glasgow  ;  but  this  betting  took 
place  on  the  English  races,  and  was  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  Queen's  Plates. 
In  connection  with  the  effect  of  the 
Queen's  Plates  upon  the  breeding  of 
horses,  he  might  say  that  a  gentleman 
who  knew  a  good  deal  about  these 
matters  had  recently  told  him  that  horses 
were  very  often  bred  in  Ireland  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  racing  pur- 
poses, and  then  returned  again  for 
breeding;  and,  were  there  no  races  in 
Ireland,  gentlemen  would  not  keep  their 
horses  there.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
races  held  tended  to  keep  up  a  proper 
stock  of  horses  in  Ireland,  and  those 
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races  mainly  depended  for  their  con- 
tinuance upon  the  Queen's  Plates.  A 
very  little  money  was  given  to  the 
country  for  this  purpose — about  £1,500 
— and  the  hon.  Member  was  quite  right 
in  saying  that  only  £200  was  spent  in 
Scotland  for  the  same  object.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee's  real  com- 
plaint  was  that  Scotland  was  not  de- 
moralized to  th6  same  extent  as  Ireland. 
In  his  opinion,  both  countries  eot  too 
little  for  this  purpose.  He  would  wish, 
however,  to  make  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  grant 
for  Queen's  Plates.  He  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  races  at  the  Curragh, 
although  it  was  quite  erroneous  to  allege 
that  the  race  did  harm  to  the  towns. 
The  fact  was  that  a  great  objection  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Queen's  Plates 
were  distributed  was  that  most  of  the 
races  at  which  they  were  given  were 
nearly  80  miles  from  any  large  town« 
The  people,  therefore,  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  the  courses  where 
those  races  were  held.  He  thought  that 
a  certain  number  of  races  should  be  run 
nearer  each  large  town.  He  would  re- 
commend this  point  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  for 
although  trainers  might  wish  to  have 
the  races  run  at  their  own  doors,  yet 
it  would  g^ve  more  amusement  to  the 
people  if  the  races  were  more  equally 
distributed. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BRIEN  observed, 
that  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Queen's  Plates  in  Ireland  had 
been  raised  in  that  House  on  several 
previous  occasions.  At  the  present  time 
very  small  sums  were  raced  for,  and  ho 
did  not  think  that  the  management  of 
the  grant  for  Queen's  Plates  was  con- 
ducted in  the  best  manner.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  if  the  sum  of  £1,500  was 
divided  and  allocated  to  the  four  Pro* 
vinces,  to  be  raced  for  in  alternate  years, 
while  they  would  increase  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  the  stakes  might  be 
made  so  considerable  as  to  encourage 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses.  At 
the  present  moment,  such  small  sums  as 
£100  were  not  a  sufficiently  strong  con- 
sideration to  induce  a  man  to  breedhorses 
for  a  particular  race;  whereas,  if  the 
money  were  divided  in  the  way  he  had 
suggested,  and  the  races  run  alternately 
in  the  four  Provinces,  he  believed  an 
inducement  would  be  held  out  to  the 
breeders  of  horses. 
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Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  44; 
Noes  165:  Majority  121. — (Div.  List, 
No.  89.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Si&  QEOEQE  CAMPBELL  said,  that, 
before  the  Vote  was  agreed  to,  he 
wished  to  refer  to  two  officers  in  the 
Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
whom  no  mention  had  been  made  that 
evening  —  he  meant  the  two  ''  gentle- 
men at  large."  There  was  evidently 
great  extravagance  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Yice-regal 
establishment  in  Ireland,  arising  espe- 
cially from  the  number  of  officers  who 
were  attached  to  the  personal  Staff 
of  the  Viceroy,  including,  as  they  did, 
a  private  secretary,  several  aides-de« 
camp,   a  steward  of  the  household,  a 

fentleman  in  waiting,  a  master  of  the 
orse,  a  gentleman  usher,  a  cham- 
berlain, besides  the  two  ''gentlemen 
at  large."  Now,  Her  Majesty  had  a 
great  Viceroy  in  another  part  of  Her 
Dominions,  and  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  establishments  which  were  kept 
up  by  him.  In  the  case  of  the  Viceroyalty 
in  India,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
the  Bepresentative  of  the  Sovereign  had 
a  far  more  important  charge  committed 
to  him  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  former,  nevertheless,  had 
only  one  private  secretary,  one  military 
secretary — ^who  had  separate  functions 
to  perform — and  three  or  four  aides- 
de-camp.  He  could  see  no  good  rea- 
son, therefore,  why,  in  addition  to  the 
various  other  officers  which  he  had 
mentioned,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
be  furnished  with  two  "  gentlemen  at 
large  ;  "  and  he  should,  therefore,  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£258 — ^the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5,696,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  wiU  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  of 
the  Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Household  of 
the  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  other  Ex- 
penses."— (Sir  Otorge  Campbell.) 

Majob  O'BEIHNE  begged  to  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of 
£328,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  two 
aides-de-camp  attached  to  the  StafP  of 


the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  Dublin  Castle. 
It  appeared  that  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India  there  were  only  eight 
aides-de-camp,  while  there  were  11  on 
that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  saw  no  good  reason  why  that  large 
number  shoiud  be  maintained  on  the  Irish 
establishment;  and  he  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself  were  consulted  in  the  matter,  he 
would  say  that  eight  aides-de-camp 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  such  officers  were  required. 
To  have  a  greater  number  was  to  waste 
the  public  money,  and  to  withdraw  offi- 
cers unnecessarily  from  the  discharge  of 
their  regimental  duties,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Service;  for  it  was  a  com* 
plete  mistake  that  the  regiments  of  the 
Army  were  now  over-officered.  The  real 
state  of  the  case  was  the  very  reverse.  The 
number  of  officers  were  far  too  few,  and 
he  feared  that  such  appointments  as 
those  of  which  he  was  speaking  were 
kept  up  mainly  in  order  that  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Horse  Guards  might  have 
a  large  amount  of  patronage  at  their 
disposal. 

The  OHAIBMAN  pointed  out  that 
he  could  not  put  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  there 
was  a  Motion  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  already  before  the  Committee. 

Ms.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  salaries  of  only  four 
aides-de-camp  instead  of  11,  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Leitrim  (Major  O'Beime)  seemed  to 
suppose,  were  defrayed  out  of  the  Esti- 
mates. It  was  all  very  well,  he  might 
add,  to  criticize  the  number  of  officers 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  as  the  Member  for  Kircaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  had  done;  but 
the  real  question  was  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  expedient  to  maintain  the  Office 
of  Viceroy  in  that  country  ?  If  the 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Vice- 
regal Court  should  be  kept  up  with  be- 
coming state.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  wished  to  see  the 
Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  abolished,  nor 
did  he  think  they  would  like  to  see  its 
dignity  impaired. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  it 
was  quite  dear  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  objected  to  the  expenditure  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Lord  Lietenant 
of  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  Vice-reffal  OflSce  itself. 
Now,  the  question  of  abolishing  or  re- 
taining the  Office  was  one  which  had 
been  frequently  raised ;  and,  no  doubt, 
people  entertained  diflterent  opinions 
upon  it>  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Ireland.  His  own  belief  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  Office,  and  upon  this 
ground  among  others — that,  so  long  as  it 
continued  to  exist,  it  furnished  tangible 
and  distinct  evidence  of  the  differences 
by  which  the  two  countries  were  sepa- 
rated. He  should,  indeed,  regard  the 
abolition  of  the  Office  as  a  great  disaster 
for  Ireland,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  object  to  the  small  sum  of 
£285  for  the  salaries  of  two  officers 
whose  services  were  required  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  the  Representative  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  two  "  gentlemen  at 
large  "  were,  he  thought,  very  cheap  at 
the  price,  seeing  that  they  had  to  be 
constantly  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Those  who  opposed 
the  Vote  that  evening  appeared  to  him 
to  forget  that  the  functions  of  the  Irish 
Viceroy  were  very  different  from  those 
which  the  Governor  General  of  India 
had  to  discharge.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  the  two  ''gentlemen  at  large'*  and 
his  aides-de-camp,  was  to  keep  up  to  a 
proper  standard  the  social  amenities  of 
the  Irish  capital,  and  to  see  that  young 
ladies  attending  the  balls  at  Dublin 
Castle  were  duly  provided  with  partners. 
Now,  in  India,  although  it  might  be 
deemed  desirable  that  the  Viceroy  should 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  influence 
favourably  to  us  the  male  portion  of  the 
population,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  much  hope  that  we  could  produce 
an  impression  on  the  female  portion  of 
it,  or  that  we  should  gain  much  by 
doing  so.  Everyone,  moreover,  was 
aware  that,  great  as  was  the  influence 
of  the  ladies  in  England,  it  was  doubly 
great  in  Ireland;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  most  desirable  that 
the  most  eli^ble  men  should  be  selected 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  fulfil  those 
functions,  which,  hitherto,  whether  under 
Whig  or  Tory  Governments,  had  been 
performed  with  much  credit  to  them- 
selves and  satisfaction  to  the  country, 
by  those  officers  whose  salaries  it  was 
now  sought  to  cut  off.     For  his  own  I 
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part,  he  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  proposed  reduction. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  he  would 
now  move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by 
the  sum  of  £328,  the  salaries  of  two 
aides-de-camp  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  urged  in  support  of  the  reduction 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  duties,  such  as 
occasionally  attending  the  Vice-regal  re- 
ceptions for  an  hour  or  two,  which  those 
officers  had  to  perform.  Their  position 
was  very  different  from  that  of  aides^e- 
camp  in  India,  who  had  very  arduous 
duties  imposed  upon  them.  But  the 
great  objection,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
employment  of  so  many  officers  as 
aides-de-camp  in  Ireland  was  that  they 
were,  in  consoqiicnce,  withdrawn  from 
their  regiments,  which,  as  he  had  al- 
ready stated,  were,  as  matters  now 
stood,  under-officered. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,524,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  ne- 
cessary to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  como 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salariea 
of  the  Officers  and  Attendants  of  the  Honsc* 
hold  of  the  Liord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
other  Expenses.*' — {Major  (yBeirne.) 

Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  opposed 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  hon.  Members  would  refrain 
from  nibbling,  as  they  had  been  doing 
that  evening,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  lie  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  scarcely  worthy  of 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Leitrim  (Major  0*Beirne)  to  take  the 
mode  wliich  he  had  just  done  of  endea- 
vouring to  prove  how  much  better  he 
understood  the  matter  of  Staff  appoint- 
ments than  the  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  though,  perhaps,  he  did.  He 
hoped,  however,  he  would  abstain  from 
nibbling  any  further  at  the  small  Vote 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  was  one  of  those 
who  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  Office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  not 
abolished,  and  that  one  of  the  Boyal 
Princes  did  not  take  up  his  residence  in 
Ireland  instead.  But,  so  long  as  the 
Yiceroyalty  was  maintained,  he  did  not 
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see  how  the  services  of  such  officers  as 
those  whose  salaries  it  was  now  sought 
to  strike  out  of  the  Estimates  could  pro- 
perly be  (dispensed  with.  As  to  the 
argument  that  officers  were  kept  away 
from  their  regiments  by  being  appointed 
aides-de-camp,  and  that  the  Army  con- 
sequently suffered,  he  could  only  say 
that  it  was  an  argument  which  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  gene- 
ral officer  who  had  an  aide-de-camp. 
It  seemed  to  him,  he  must  confess,  to 
be  scarcely  worthy  of  Irish  Members 
especially  to  quibble  about  so  paltry 
an  item  in  a  Vote  which  was  itself  very 
small. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  not- 
withstanding what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Stacpoole),  he  felt  more  disposed 
to  be  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leitrim  (Major  O'Beime)  than  by  those 
which  he  had  urged.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna), 
he  might  add,  deprecated  what  he 
termed  nibbling  at  the  Vote;  but  if 
some  hon.  Member  did  not  commence  in 
that  way,  Votes  would  never  be  reduced  at 
all.  If  hon.  Members  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  very  small  reduction  now  pro- 
posed, it  would  be  easy  to  meet  that  ob- 
jection by  moving  a  larger  reduction. 
If  they  were  not  disposed  to  cut  off  a 
shilling,  there  was  no  reason  why  their 
wishes  should  not  be  consulted  by  ask- 
ing the  Committee  to  reduce  the  Vote  by 
hundreds  or  thousands.  He  entirely 
deprecated,  however,  the  attempt  to 
silence  those  who  desired  to  criticize  the 
Vote,  by  the  allegation  that  they  were 
merely  nibbling  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  His 
own  opinion  was  that  it  was  an  estab- 
lishment which  required  to  be  nibbled 
at  very  much ;  and  if  a  Member  of  that 
House  wished  to  do  his  duty,  he  must 
not  rest  content  with  cutting  it  only 
down,  but  must  direct  his  attention  to 
other  Boyal  and  semi-Boyal  establish- 
ments with  a  similar  object — for  there 
were  very  many  of  them  in  whose  case 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  expendi- 
ture very  much  diminished.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Leitrim  (Major  O'Beime)  would 
press  his  Amendments  to  a  Division.  It 
was,  he  contended,  perfectly  absurd  that 
the  public  money  should  be  Mttered  away 
in  order  to  enable  certain  young  gentle- 


man in  Dublin  to  make  love  to  tlie 
ladies,  as  if  Irish  gentlemen  could  not 
and  would  not  make  themselves  amiable 
to  the  fair  sex  without  any  such  adven- 
titious advantages. 

Mr.  BRUEN  happened  to  know 
several  gentlemen  who  occupied  the 
position  of  aide-de-camp  in  Ireland,  and 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  were  officers  of  Militia  re- 
giments, who  had  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  no  regimental  duties  to  per- 
form. It  could  not  fairly  be  argued, 
therefore,  that  their  regiments  suffered 
from  their  attendance  at  the  Vice-regal 
Court. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  thought 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  was 
scarcely  a  logical  one.  He  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  Irish  Members  wanted  to  re- 
duce the  Vote;  but  he  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry),  at  all  events,  must  beg  to  enter 
a  most  distinct  protest  against  any  such 
reduction.  In  his  opinion,  the  Office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  long  as 
it  was  kept  up  at  all,  should  be  main- 
tained with  proper  state,  because  the 
person  who  occupied  it  was  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign.  He  had  no 
wish,  therefore,  even  to  nibble  at  the 
establishment  in  question.  He  believed 
that  the  longer  we  could  uphold  our 
Constitution  under  a  Crowned  Head,  the 
better  would  it  be  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  Republicanism  in  any 
shape  or  form;  and  he  did  not,  there- 
fore, agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  in  the 
expediency  of  commencing  the  nibbling 
process  which  he  appeared  to  approve. 
He  declined  to  nibble  at  the  Vote,  be- 
cause he  desired  to  see  it  passed  to  the 
full  amount.  Entertaining  those  views, 
he  could  not  go  into  the  Lobby  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leitrim  (Major  O'Beime),  who,  he  might 
observe,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject ;  for  he  evidently 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  officers  attached  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  did  not  belong  to  the 
regular  Army  at  all,  but  to  the  Militia. 
That  being  so,  their  services  could  not  be 
lost  to  the  Army,  as  he  would  lead  the 
Committee  to  suppose. 

Mk.  stacpoole  pointed  out  that 
out  of  the  11  or  12  aides-de-camp  in  Ire- 
land only  4  were  paid,  and  that  their 
pay  amounted  to  only  10«.  6d.  a-day 
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oacli.  He  must,  therefore,  repeat  that 
the  sort  of  quibbling  in  which  some  Irish 
Members  had  thought  fit  to  indulge  that 
evening  was  scarcely  becoming  to  them. 
Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry)  laboured  under  a  great 
mistake,  if  he  supposed  that  officers  were 
not  kept  away  from  their  regiments  in 
consequence  of  holding  the  position  of 
aide-de-camp,  to  the  injury  of  the  Ser- 
vice. They  were  absent  from  their  regi- 
ments during  the  summer  months,  when 
their  services  were  most  needed.  That 
was  a  state  of  things  against  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  protest. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  49; 
Noes  193  :  Majority  144. — (Div.  List, 
No.  90.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £24,840,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  completo  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  tno  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Offices  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
Uie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Dublin  and 
London,  and  Subordinate  Departments.'* 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  he  must 
oppose  the  Vote.  As  hon.  Members 
were  aware,  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
England,  including  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  even  part  of  Lancashire,  wore 
greatly  concerned  at  the  very  large 
amount  of  disease  which  had  been  im- 
ported into  those  counties  from  Ireland. 
At  one  time,  a  very  proper  and  strict 
inspection  of  all  cattle  from  Ireland 
tooK  place  at  the  ports  of  entry ;  but 
since  the  middle  of  last  year  the  whole 
of  the  Inspectors  on  the  English  side 
had  been  removed,  and  almost  ijnme- 
diately  after  foot-and-mouth  disease,  as 
well  as  pleuro'pneumonia,  broke  out, 
and  it  had  been  ascertained,  from  per- 
fectly authenticated  cases,  that  the 
disease  came  from  Ireland.  A  system 
of  inspection,  it  was  true,  had  been 
established  on  the  Irish  side;  but  he 
was  sure  that  hon.  Members  for  Ireland 
felt  just  as  much  as  he  did  the  extreme 
importance  and  the  great  desirability  of 
not  neglecting  any  precaution  for  pre- 
venting any  disease  being  transhipped, 
Not  only  did  large  quantities  of  cattle 

k        Mr,  Stacpoole 


come  from  Ireland  which  found  their 
way  so  far  as  Yorkshire  and  even  Nor- 
folk,  but  great  quantities  of  breeding 
stock  were  now  being  brought  over,  ana 
that  rendered  it  all  the  more  neceaaaiy 
that  there  should  be  the  most  rigid  sys- 
tem  of  inspection.     Yet  the  number  of 
Inspectors  appointed  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland    was    six,    and  two  travelling 
Inspectors,  and  the  whole  amount  paia 
them  was  some  £3,000  and  odd  pounds. 
The  ports  at  which  cattle  were  imported 
were  Liverpool,   Barrow,   Whitehaven, 
Fort  Carlisle,  Stranraer,  and  Ardroasan. 
On  some  days  1,000  head  of  cattle  were 
shipped  from  Belfast  alone,  in  one  day, 
to  inspect  which  but  two  Inspectora  were 
allowed.  From  a  Eeturnhe  had  recently 
obtained,  he  found  that,  although  there 
were  20  ports  in  Ireland  from  which 
cattle  could  be  shipped,  there  were  but 
10  Inspectors  in  all,  including  the  Chief 
Inspector  and  the  Assistant  Inspector. 
Ho   admitted  that  there  was   a  name 
attached   to  every  port  as  that  of  the 
Inspector ;   but  he  contended  that  the 
system  at  present  was  very  incomplete, 
and  he  should  much  prefer  the  restora* 
tion  of  inspection  on  the  English  side. 
After  a  good  deal  of  pressure  the  Oo- 
vemment  decided  that  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Irish  exporters  if  the 
inspection  were  on  that  side,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  Inspectors  at  the  ports  he 
had  named  were  removed.     At  the  pre- 
sent time,  therefore,  the  cattle  were  put 
straight  from  the  ship  on  to  the  railway, 
and  carried  into  the  country.     As  a  re- 
sult,   three   cases    of    foot-and-mouth 
disease  had  been  traced  to  Fort  Carlisle 
alone.     It  was  very  clear  that  the  in- 
spection  was  inefficient ;  but  he  could 
not    move  to  increase  the  Vote,   and, 
therefore,  'in  order  to  raise  the  whole 
question  formally    and    in    Order,    he 
would  move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote 
by  £400,  so  reducing  the  salary  of  the 
Professional  Adviser  of  the  Irish  Vete- 
rinary Department  from  £800^  to  £4G0. 
It  was  most  important  that  cattle  coming 
from  Ireland  should  be  free  from  disease, 
as,  of  course,  if  the  buyers  knew  all  the 
cattle  were  certainly  free  from  any  taint, 
they  would  give  more  for  them. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £24,440,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  como 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  SalAriei 
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and  Expenses  of  the  Offices  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Dub- 
lin and  London,  and  Subordinate  Departments." 
— (ifr.   Wkitwell,) 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  whe- 
ther, if  the  Amendment  were  put,  it 
would  afterwards  be  competent  for  him 
to  move  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  a 
further  stmi  ? 

The  OHAIEMAN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
he  would  be  quite  in  Order. 

Majob  NOLAN  quite  understood  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kendal  fMr.  Whitwell)  was  merely 
nominal.  The  Cattle  Plague  Act  had 
only  just  got  into  working  in  Ire- 
land; but  a  great  deal  of  good  was 
being  done,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  the  hon.  Member  should  advocate 
inspection  on  the  English  instead  of  on 
the  Irish  side  of  the  Channel.  Last 
winter  he  (Major  Nolan)  visited  several 
places  in  England  where  cattle  were 
disembarked.  Formerly,  they  were  un- 
shipped, and  left  to  stand  about  in  open 
places,  veiy  often  in  the  wet,  before 
they  could  be  put  into  the  trains;  but 
the  railway  people  told  him  that  they 
had  not  half  so  much  to  do,  or  half  so 
much  trouble,  that  the  cattle  were  at 
once  put  on  the  trains,  and  were  far 
more  comfortable.  He  had  no  objection 
to  English  inspection  as  well;  but  he 
could  not  imderstand  why  the  inspection 
could  not  be  done  just  as  well  m  Ire- 
land, and  certainly  it  took  place  under 
far  more  favourable  circumstances.  He 
would  heartily  support  the  hon.  Member 
in  any  attempt  to  improve  and  perfect 
the  inspection  in  Ireland;  but  if  he 
attempted  to  remove  it,  he  certainly 
should  oppose  him,  for  any  such  at- 
tempt he  should  regard  merely  as  an 
effort  to  revive  Protection  in  disguise. 

Mb.  PERCY  WYNDHAM  said,  whe- 
ther the  present  inspection  was  satisfac- 
tory or  not  he  would  not  say;  but  it 
was  certain  that  the  moment  the  English 
inspection  was  removed,  there  was  a 
great  importation  of  disease  into  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  did  not  wonder 
that  the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Whitwell)  had  brought  forward  this 
subject ;  for  his  county,  considering  its 
size,  contained  more  vfiduable  cattle  than 
any  other  in  England.  In  his  opinion, 
the  present  inspection  was  not  sufficient, 
and  he  would  heartily  support  any 
Motion  for  increasing  the  number  of 
Inspectors. 


Sib  JAMES  M'GAEEL-HOGG 
trusted  the  Committee  would  continue 
the  present  system ;  for,  in  his  opinion, the 
system  of  inspection  at  the  port  of  em- 
barkation was  by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARITELOT 
thought  there  should  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  Committee  that  iu- 
spection  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and 
properly  carried  out.  Consideiing  the 
present  depressed  state  of  agriculture, 
there  was  certainly  one  thing  against 
which  the  farmers  should  have  pro- 
tection, and  that  was  the  importation 
of  disease.  They,  none  of  tnem,  he 
believed,  objected  to  the  inspection 
in  Ireland,  and,  for  his  part,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  there ;  but  he  did  wish  to  impress 
upon  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  the  importance 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the 
inspection  both  sufficient  and  efficient. 
If  disease  had  come  into  the  North  of 
England  from  Ireland,  the  inspection 
certainly  could  not  be  suffident  and 
efficient  now,  and  he  wanted  his  right 
hon.  Friend  to  promise  them  that  it 
would  be  made  so  in  the  future. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  understood 
that  some  very  suitable  accommodation 
was  offered  for  the  shipping  of  cattle  at 
Waterford,  and  if  those  offers  had  beon 
accepted,  they  certainly  would  not  have 
had  these  complaints  about  Milford 
Haven.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  had  availed  himself 
of  this  offer  from  Waterford,  which  was 
now  one  of  the  most  important  ports  for 
the  shipment  of  cattle  in  Ireland  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  explained  that 
the  Act  had  only  been  in  operation  a  few 
months,  and,  it  could  not,  therefore,  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  machinery 
was  not  at  present  quite  in  working  order; 
but,  certainly,  until  he  heard  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kendal  (Mr.  Whitwell),  he  was 
entirely  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
these  complaints  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portation of  disease.  He  could  not  as- 
certain that  any  reports  or  complaints 
had  reached  the  English  Veterinary 
Office,  and  certainly  none  had  reached 
his  own;  but  he  would  certainly  give 
the  matter  his  immediate  attention.  He 
believed  the  point  as  to  the  inspection  at 
the  various  ports  was  already  being  in- 
quired into. 
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Mr.  CLAEE  read  was  very  glad  Original  Question  again  proposed. 

the  attention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  ^^^   O'SHAUQHNESSY  aaid,   that 

had  been  called  to  the  matter   for  he  ^bo  question  inyolyed  in  the  conriderm- 

rememberod  perfectly  well  that  it  was  ^j^^l^^  ^j^^  y^^^  ^^  ^           j 

the  opinion  of  the  Comm.ttees  which  in-  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^j^^  Government  woufd  pa» 

quired  into  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  that  j            ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^         ^  ^ 

the  Irisri  Veterinary  Department,  some  ^-.^g- 

years  ago,  .^s  both  uniermannod  and  ^  ^^  j  LOWTHER  thought  that  the 

underpaid    He  saw  that  there  had  been  a  y^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  sufficiently  discussed, 

very  considerable  increase  m  the  number  ^^    O'SHAUGHNESSY  said.  that, 

of  Inspectors ;  but  if  the  inspection  m  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  circumstances,  it  only  «- 

Irelana  was  to  be  of  any  use  at  all    it  ^^^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  report  Pro- 

must  be  very  much  better  than  it  had  j^  ^^       ^^^^   ^        K^^  ^le 

been  m  previous  years.     He  beheved  ^^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^  ^^  ^. 

that,  as  a  rule,  veterinary  surgeons  did  ^jj.      ^f  the  discussion  being  fii^shed 

not  abound  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  good  ^^der  two  or  three  hours.    Weovor. 

many  had  been  imported  from  England ;  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

but  lie  had  also  heard  that  one  or  two  .    .j     ^g^^ggj^^^ 
young  vets  who  had  gone  over  there 

were    so    badly  paid    that    they  were  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

obliged  to  come  back.  <«  That  the   Chairman   do  report  Pro- 

Mk.  SHAW  believed  that  the  iuspec-  gress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
tion  at  the  ports  was  very  efficient ;  but  O*  Shatighnessy,) 
in  the  country  districts  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  Inspectors,  from  the  want  of  Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  hoped  the  hon. 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  animals  which  and  learned  Member  would  not  strive 
prevailed.  He  would  suggest  to  the  to  postpone  the  Vote.  It  was  an  annual 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  Vote,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
for  Ireland  that  he  should  make  the  new  matter  that  had  arisen  in  oon* 
Irish  Yoterinary  Department  a  teaching  nection  with  it.  As  he  had  heard  no 
Dopartniont.  At  present,  there  was  no  arguments  in  favour  of  reporting  Pro- 
scliool  of  veterinary  teaching  whatever  gress,  he  really  could  not  consent  to  the 
in  Ireland.     In  the  County  of  Cork  they  Motion. 

were  trying  to  do  something  in  connec-  Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  declined  to 

tion  with  the  medical  schools  which  the  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Government  wore  going  to  establish,  in  Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  observed, 

order  to  teach  veterinary  science  to  the  that  some  Votes  following  this  would 

farmers.      A  very  few  thousands  a-year  also     require    considerable    discussion, 

would  establish  a  school  of  vetei-inary  Everyone    who    knew    the    hon.    and 

science,  for  the  county  gentlemen  were  learned    Member    for    Limerick    (Mr. 

quite  ready  to  come  forward  with  a  sup-  O'Shaughnessy)    was    aware    that    he 

piemen tary  grant.     He  did  not  believe  never  took  objections  unless  they  were 

the  Government  could  spend  money  more  well-founded,    and  for  the  purpose  of 

usefully,   and  tbey  would  also  prevent  obtaining  proper  criticism.     The  Chief 

the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle.    Very  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  now,  in  effect, 

often,  he  believed,  such  cattle  were  sent  classed  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

to  the  port  through  pure  ignorance  of  amongst  those  who  wilfully  obstructed 

what  was  the  matter  with  them  on  the  Business  ;    and,    therefore,    he    should 

part  of  their  owners.  support  his  hon.   and  learned   Friend 

Mr.  whit  well  said,  he  did  not  in  his  opposition  to  going  further.    He 

wish  to  press  his  Motion  ;  but  he  might  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 

say  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Committee    was   well   justified    in    re- 

this    subject,  and   was  sure  that  if  it  porting  Progress. 

were  investigated    by  the    right  hon.  Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  was  firm  in 

Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire-  his  wish  to  report  Progress.     He  made 

land,  he  would  come  to  the  same  opinion  the  Motion  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 

upon  it   as    he    (Mr.    Whitwell)    had  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 

done.  fact  that  on   a  previous   occasion   the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdraicn.  tary  for  Ireland,  while  objecting  to  the 
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f^eneral  terms  of  a  Motion  he  (Mr. 
O'ShauglmesBy)  had  brought  forward, 
had  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  place  in  that  House, 
in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  Minister, 
all  Irish  matters  connected  with  the 
Treasury.  That  was  a  most  important 
subject,  and  his  Motion  was  to  remind 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  of  his 
promise.        

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE  said,  he  had  no 
TFLsh  to  carry  on  the  discussion,  and  that 
if  the  House  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
proceed  with  the  Estimates,  he  did  not 
-wish  to  press  them  to  do  so.  He  must, 
however,  take  exception  to  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick.  What  he  origi- 
nally said  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  Vote  before  the  Committee,  but  re- 
ferred to  the  Vote  for  the  Office  of 
"Works.  If,  however,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry),  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, wished  to  raise  a  serious  discus- 
sion on  this  and  the  succeeding  Votes, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  reporting 
Progress. 

Bm  ANDREW  LUSK  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  not  proceed  further 
with  Supply  that  night,  as  they  had 
already  been  engaged  upon  it  for  seven 
hours,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  very  fair 
proposition  that  Progress  should  be  then 
reported. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  acceded 
to  the  proposition  to  report  Progress ; 
but  he  only  wished  now  to  take  the  Vote 
for  the  Registrar  General's  Office,  which 
was  unopposed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn, 

(16.)  £13,109,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Registrar  General's  Office,  Ire- 
land. 

(17.)  £18,596,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey, 
Ireland. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To- 
morrow ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednes- 
day, 


SUMMARY  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

[Bill  69-138.] 

(Jfr.  Secretary  Croea,  Mr,  Attorney  General^  Mr. 

Solicitor  Oeneral,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

COMMITTEE.     [Progress ^^th  May,'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Supplemental  Provisions, 

Clauses  22  to  27,  inclusive,  agreed  to, 
and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  28  (Cost  of  prosecution  of  in- 
dictable offences  dealt  with  summarily). 

Mr.  PAGET  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  16,  line  30,  to  leave  out 
all  after  "  section"  to  ** shillings,'*  in- 
clusive, in  line  32. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  assented  to 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to';  words  struck 
out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  29  (Power  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  make  rules). 

Me.  hicks  begged  to  move  that  the 
clause  be  struck  out.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  rules  which  the  clause  directed  to 
be  drawn  up  by  theLord  Chancellor  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill  itself.  The  clause 
gave  power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to 
draw  up  tables  of  costs  and  charges  and 
other  matters.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
all  these  matters  ought  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill,  so  that  persons  who  took  up  the 
Act  might  know  what  the  law  was,  and 
that  the  magistrates  who  had  to  carry  it 
out  might  also  be  informed  of  it  from  the 
Act  itself.  He  submitted  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  between  this  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  to  enable  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Bill  to 
prepare  a  fresh  clause  which  should  con- 
tain all  those  regulations.  The  Bill 
would  then  be  left  in  such  a  form  that 
the  law  could  be  at  once  clearly  ascer- 
tained from  it. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  the 
Committee  would  allow  the  clause  to 
stand.  What  was  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sent clause  was  merely  what  was  usual 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  the 
case  with  the  Judicature  Act.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  these  rules  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  hon.  Members  should 
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remember  that  they  dealt  with  very  tri- 
vial matters.  Moreover,  if  inserted  in 
the  Act  itself,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
vary  the  rules,  if  there  were  a  necessity 
for  it,  without  a  fresh  Act. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  thought  that, 
in  this  case,  the  rules  wore  too  technical 
for  the  Committee  to  enter  into  them. 
Still,  he  thought  the  House  had  grown 
too  much  into  the  habit  of  delegating  its 
powers  to  others.  The  Home  Secretary 
had  stated  that  in  the  Judicature  Act 
power  was  given  to  the  Judges  to  frame 
rules.  He  might  say  that  in  the  Act  of 
1875  the  rules  were  inserted,  but  that 
in  1 876  a  power  was  given  to  the  Judges 
to  make  rules,  which  power  they  had 
exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
tirely alter  the  spirit  of  the  Act.  In 
such  technical  matters  as  the  present 
Act  dealt  with,  ho  thought  that  it  was 
better  to  give  the  Lord  Chancellor  power 
to  make  the  rules.  Ho  noticed  that  the 
rules  were  to  come  into  operation  before 
they  wore  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House.  That  should  be  altered,  so  that 
the  House  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  rules  before  they  came 
into  operation. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  observed,  that 
the  matter  had  been  fully  considered. 
What  had  been  dono  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case  in  making  some 
provision  for  what  must  be  done  before 
Parliament  met. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  30  (Power  to  provide  place  for 
holding  petty  sessions),  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Part  II. 
Amendment  of  Procedure. 

Clauses  31  to  38,  inclusive,  agreed  to, 
and  added  to  tho  Bill. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Assheton  Cross, 
Clause  39  (Pleading  and  forfeitures) 
verbally  amended,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clauses  40  to  42,  inclusive,  agreed  to, 
and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Clause  43  (Procedure  on  the  execution 
of  distress  warrants). 

Sir  henry  JAMES  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  25,   line   31,  to 
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leave  out  the  word  "warrant,"  and  in- 
sert the  words  "  making  of  the  distress." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  wdrds  mhsU" 
tuted  accordingly. 

Mb.  GREGK)RY  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment,in  page  26,  line  5,  after  the  word 
''distress,"  to  insert  the  word  "wil- 
fully." 

Amendment  agreed  to;  word  inurtei 
accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agr$$d  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Clauses  44  to  46,  inclusive,  agreed  i$, 
and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Pakt  III. 

DEpmiTiONS,  Savings,  and  Repeal  op 

Acts. 

Special  Definitions, 

Clause  47  to  49,  inclusive,  agreed  to^ 
and  added  to  the  Bill. 

General  Definitions. 

Clause  50  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

Application  ef  Acts, 

Clause  51  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

Savings  and  Construction. 

Clauses  52  and  53  agreed  to,  and  added 
to  the  Bill. 

Clause  54  (Application  of  Act). 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  32, 
line  4,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "re- 
covered" to  the  word  "under"  in 
line  7. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  objected  to  the 
omission  of  those  words.  A  very  strong 
feeling  was  entert€dned  by  all  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee,  except  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  representing  Depart- 
ments, with  regard  to  this  matter.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  pardon  him 
for  a  moment,  while  he  explained  the 
subject.  The  Bill,  as  drawn  up,  gave 
the  magistrates  power  in  every  case,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  Her  Majesty's 
Revenue,  supposing  they  thought  fit  to 
exercise  their  discretion,  and  even  al- 
though they  were  of  opinion  offences  had 
been  committed,  to  refrain  from  con- 
victing the  person  charged.     The  Bill 
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g^ve  tlie  Justices  the  widest  powers  for 
a  merciful  dispensation  of  justice.  At 
the  present  time,  when  a  man  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  charged 
with  some  offence  against  the  Bevenue, 
if  the  offence  were  proved,  the  magis- 
trate had  no  option  but  to  fine  him 
the  full  penalty,  which  usually  was 
very  heavy.  For  some  trifling  offence 
against  the  Inland  Kevenue  or  Customs, 
the  penalty  would  be  £100,  and  the 
magistrate  would  have  to  fine  the  man 
that  amount,  although,  if  left  to  himself, 
he  would  only  have  awarded  £40  or  £50, 
or  some  less  sum.  The  whole  object  of 
the  Bill  was  addressed  to  giving  the 
magistrate  an  option  as  to  the  infliction 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  penalty,  and 
they  were  required  to  use  their  good 
sense  and  rely  upon  their  judgment  in 
altering  the  penalty  below  the  maxi- 
mum. They  might,  however,  inflict  the 
maximum  penalty,  or  go  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  The  Amendment 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  have  the  effect  of  taking  the  In- 
land Sevenue  and  Customs  cases  in  this 
respect  entirely  firom  the  power  of  the 
magistrates.  A  magistrate  would  have 
no  option,  but  would  be  bound  by  the 
particular  Statute  xmder  which  the 
penalty  was  recoverable  to  commit  the 
injustice  of  imposing  it.  He  did  hope  in 
a  Committee  like  that,  where  the  Magis- 
terial Bench  was  so  numerously  repre- 
sented, a  protest  would  be  made  against 
the  refusal  to  trust  it  with  the  power  to 
exercise  discretion  in  these  matters.  No 
doubt,  the  answer  to  this  would  be  that 
the  Bevenue  must  be  protected,  and  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  Revenue  was  con- 
cerned the  matter  should  be  lefb  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bevenue  authorities  alone. 
But  he  would  strongly  urge  that  if  the 
magistrates  were  to  have  a  discretion  in 
such  important  matters  as  those  dealing 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  dis- 
cretioii  should  be  extended  to  cases 
where  it  was  most  needed,  and  enable 
them  to  have  a  power  to  abstain  from 
the  infliction  of  the  full  amount  of 
penalties  which  they  considered  exces- 
sive. 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
most  press  the  Committee  to  strike  out 
the  words,  the  omission  of  which  he  had 
moved.  He  might  say  that  they  were 
not  in  the  ori^nal  draft  of  the  Bill,  and 
only  put  in  the  amended  copy.    If  the 


words  were  left  in  the  Bill,  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  carrjdng  out  the 
working  of  the  Revenue  Departments  of 
the  country.  It  would  introduce  too 
great  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
Revenue,  if  all  these  cases  were  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  magistrates.  Were 
that  done,  the  supposed  uniformity  of 
procedure  under  the  present  system 
would  be  at  once  destroyed.  Another 
point  was  that  costs  in  Excise  cases  were 
not  recoverable,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  they  should  be  made  so.  In  every 
case  of  an  Excise  penalty,  the  duty  was 
included  in  the  penalty,  which  was  fixed 
at  a  high  amount  in  reference  to  the 
damage  which  was  inflicted  upon  the 
Revenue  by  the  offence.  The  magis- 
trates could  not  bo  so  conscious  of  the- 
danger  to  the  Reveniie  as  those  who  had 
to  deal  with  it ;  and  it  was^  therefore, 
highly  desirable  to  leave  those  matters 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Revenue 
authorities.  Then,  again,  taking  the 
Custom  House,  there  was  a  system  in 
use  which  they  did  not  propose  to  repeal, 
and  there  would  be  two  systems  at  work 
at  the  same  time  under  which  these 
amounts  might  be  collected.  There 
would  also  be  one  system  in  use  in  Scot- 
land, another  in  Ireland,  and  another  in 
England.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
Excise  officer  would  be  working  under 
the  old  system,  whereas  in  England  the 
penalties  would  not  be  certain,  by  virtue 
of  the  clause.  He  thought  that  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Revenue  would  be  very  con- 
siderable if  the  infliction  of  those  penalties 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  not  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Stockport. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  observed,  that 
this  question  was  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  was  fully  discussed  by  them. 
They  determined  that  the  Bill  ought  to 
stand  as  it  was  now.  The  Bill  was  a 
Government  measure,  brought  in  by  the 
Home  Secretary ;  the  Committee  was 
now,  therefore,  asked  to  reverse  both 
the  decision  of  the  Select  Committee  and 
of  the  Government  upon  this  matter. 
Although  they  had  not  been  asked  to 
give  the  magistrates  a  discretion  in  such 
important  matters  as  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  yet,  when  they  came  to  offences 
against  the  Revenue,  they  were  told  that 
the  magistracy  could  not  be  trusted  to 
exercise  a  proper  discretion    in  those 
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matters.  The  Government  would  be 
guilty  of  great  inconsistency,  unless  it 
either  gave  the  magistrates  the  same 
discretion  in  all  cases,  or  else  struck  out 
the  1 6th  clause  altogether.  The  magis- 
trates should  either  have  the  same  dis- 
cretion in  all  cases,  or  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  the  power  in  any  case 
to  say — *' Although,  technically,  an  of- 
fence has  been  committed,  we  do  not 
think  fit  to  award  any  punishment."  It 
was  in  these  Revenue  cases,  above  all 
others,  that  the  magistrates  were  con- 
tinually saying — '*We  deeply  regret 
that  we  are  compelled  to  inflict  this 
penalty — it  is  by  virtue  of  an  old  Statute, 
which  gives  us  no  option  in  the  matter  ; 
you  must  apply,  by  memorial,  to  the  De- 
partment for  a  reduction  of  the  penalty." 
^Dut  the  Department  now  came  and  said 
— "  Reverse  the  decision  of  the  Select 
Committee,  and  give  us  this  provision 
depriving  magistrates  of  the  power  given 
them  by  the  16th  clause  in  matters  of 
much  more  importance."  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  trusted  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  take  a  Division  on 
the  point. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  wished  to  give  an 
instance  of  the  necessity  for  this  discre- 
tion being  exercised  by  the  magistrates 
in  Revenue  cases.  A  case  was  once 
brought  before  him,  as  a  magistrate,  of 
some  persons  charged  with  smuggling. 
A  vessel  had  been  boarded,  and  a  seizure 
made,  under  somewhat  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. Still,  he  had  no  option  but 
to  inflict  fines  amounting  to  £1,500,  a 
most  preposterous  sum. 

Mr.  TORR  stated  that  at  Liverpool 
the  necessity  for  the  Bench  having 
some  discretion  was  much  felt.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  clause  remain- 
ing in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  that  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  went  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther than  he  seemed  to  think.  If  there 
were,  as  ho  said,  danger  to  the  Revenue 
in  giving  the  magistrates  a  discretion  in 
these  cases,  then  there  wais  danger  in 
allowing  the  magistrates  to  adjudicate 
at  all  on  Revenue  questions.  He  could 
not  see  why,  if  the  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  adjudicate  on  Revenue 
matters,  they  should  not  have  the  same 
discretion  as  was  given  to  them  in 
other  cases  to  regulate  the  punishment. 
Either  they  should  take  away  from  them 
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the  right  to  adjudicate  at  all,  or  dae 
they  should  give  them  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  as  to  the  penalties  they  wen 
to  inflict.  Otherwise,  they  were  placing 
the  magistrates  in  an  invidious  position 
by  forcing  them  to  inflict  penalties  which 
in  their  consciences  they  knew  to  be  too 
severe.  He  hoped  the  Amendment  of 
the  Government  would  be  withdrawn,  for 
the  only  argument  that  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  its  favour  would  go  a  g^reat 
deal  farther  than  was  proposed. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
that  the  question  before  the  Committee 
was  a  very  curious  one.  On  all  punish* 
able  offences  the  magistrates  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Bill  great  latitude;  but 
when  they  came  to  touch  what  were 
called  Revenue  questions,  no  discretion 
whatever  was  to  be  allowed.  This  was 
not  the  flrst  time  that  the  Revenue  had 
been  treated  in  this  exceptional  manner. 
He  thought  that  it  was  fair  and  right  to 
trust  the  magistrates  in  this  matter  as  in 
others.  There  was  no  doubt  that  very 
great  injustice  had  frequently  been  done 
in  those  cases,  simply  because  tlie  magis- 
trates were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
They  had  been  obliged  to  inflict  the 
fines,  which  they  had  no  power  to  remit 
or  reduce.  If  trusted  at  all,  the  magis- 
trates should  also  be  trusted  in  this 
instance.  After  the  Bill  had  been  so 
carefully  considered  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  this  clause  bringing  Revenue 
questions  within  the  magistrates'  dis- 
cretion had  been  inserted  by  them  in  the 
Bill,  he  thought  the  Committee  should 
accept  it. 

Earl  PERCY  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  had  compared  this  clause 
with  the  1  Gth  clause.  He  regretted  that 
he  did  not  divide  the  Committee  upon 
that  clause  ;  for  if  he  had,  he  should  have 
voted  with  him.  Speaking  with  very 
groat  difiidence — for  he  had  not  had 
very  much  experience  in  these  matters — 
he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be 
the  better  course  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  raise  the  objection  he  did 
before  to  the  16th  clause  upon  Report. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  better 
to  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  vesting  diis  discretion  in  the 
magistrates  by  objecting  to  the  16th 
clause  rather  than  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  upon  a  clause  which  was 
at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the 
16th  clause. 
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Sm  EAIN ALD  KNIGHTLEY  was  in 
favour  of  tho  magistrateB  having  a  dis- 
cretion in  all  cases. 

Mr.  cole  remarked  that  this  was 
not  a  Bill  to  increase  Her  Majesty's  He- 
venue.  The  Bill  professed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  magistrates  certain 
increased  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases; 
but  it  seemed  that,  according  to  this 
Amendment,  it  was  to  be  a  Bill  to  faci- 
litate the  collection  of  Bevenue.  Unless 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  16th  clause,  he  should 
strongly  object  to  the  omission  of  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  from  this 
clause. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK  must  remind  hon.  Members  that 
the  Bevenue  was  an  abstraction  for 
which  no  one  felt  any  sympathy.  He 
believed  that  there  was  very  widely 
spread  throughout  this  country  a  feeling 
that  offences  against  the  Bevenue  were 
of  a  more  yenial  and  trivial  character 
than  offences  against  the  person  or  pro- 
perty. It  did  not  surprise  him  that  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  consequences  of  the 
legislation  which  was  now  proposed, 
should  find  that  it  was  in  a  minority,  as 
it  evidently  was,  upon  this  question. 
After  the  expression  of  opinion,  first 
from  the  Select  Committee,  and  now 
from  the  Committee  of  the  House,  it 
would  be  useless  to  put  hon.  Members 
to  the  trouble  of  a  Division.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  say,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretaiy  to  the  Treasury 
had  already  said,  they  considered  that 
in  taking  this  step  they  were  putting  tho 
Bevenue  to  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
inconvenience. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  tOj  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Repeal. 

Clause  55  (Bepeal  of  Acts)  agreed  to, 
and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mb.  cole,  in  moving  the  insertion 
of  a  new  clause,  said,  its  object  was  to 
protect  Clerks  of  the  Peace  who  held  a 
freehold  office  on  their  appointment. 
Everyone  knew  that  this  Bill,  if  passed 
into  law  and  carried  into  ox>eration,  would 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  appointed  since  1855  of  a  great 
number  of  the  fees  which  they  now  en- 


joyed. Gentlemen  accepting  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  gave  up  everything 
else  and  devoted  their  whole  time  to  it. 
Within  his  knowledge  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  his  own  Profession  had  given  up 
practice  and  accepted  offices  of  this  kind 
under  the  express  understanding  that 
they  would  continue  always  to  receive 
certain  fees  which  those  offices  entitled 
them  to.  The  effect  of  the  present  Bill 
would  be  to  deprive  those  gentlemen  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  income.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Mid- 
dlesex, if  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present 
form  he  would  lose  between  £500  and 
£600  a-year,  and  those  fees  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Clerk  to  the 
Justices.  It  was  the  same  with  regard 
to  other  Clerks  of  the  Peace.  There 
was  ample  precedent  for  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  protecting  the  rights  of  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  ;  and  he  hardly  thought  it 
could  be  the 'intention  of  the  Government 
to  deprive  those  gentlemen  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  emoluments  and  to  give 
them  no  compensation.  The  clause  he 
should  propose  would  only  give  them 
compensation  during  their  lives,  and 
when  they  died  out  the  payments  would 
cease,  as,  of  course,  in  all  fresh  appoint- 
ments, the  gentlemen  accepting  the 
offices  would  take  them  with  no  right 
to  anything  more  than  they  would  then 
be  entitled  to  under  the  present  Bill ; 
but  it  was  extremely  hard  that  gentle- 
men who  had  accepted  office  under  the 
old  system  should  be  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  emoluments  without 
compensation.  He  might  say  that  he 
had  numerous  authorities  in  former  Acts 
where  similar  provisions  had  been  in- 
serted protecting  the  interests  of  those 
affected.  The  only  Act,  however,  to 
which  he  would  refer  particularly  was 
14  &  15  Vict,,  c.  55,  s.  9.  He  begged 
to  move  the  insertion  of  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  compensation  to  the  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  who  would  be  deprived  of 
their  fees  by  the  Act. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said,  that, 
in  his  opinion.  Clerks  of  the  Peace  had 
no  vested  right  to  the  fees  of  which  the 
Act  would  deprive  them.  He  was  aware 
that  in  some  Acts  passed  some  time  ago 
a  clause  similar  to  that  moved  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  been  in- 
serted ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cross)  entirely 
differed  from  the  reasons  put  before  the 
Committee  for  inserting  the  clause  in 
the  present  Bill.      Although  the  Bill 
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would  have  the  effect  of  making  Bome 
cases  which  were  now  tried  at  Quarter 
Sessions  before  a  jury  be  in  the  future 
disposed  of  in  Potty  Sessions,  yet,  pro- 
balily,  a  great  many  fresh  cases  would 
go  before  a  jury  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  appeals  would  be  brought  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  He  might  say  that 
those  gentlemen  had  nover  rendered  the 
slightest  aL'couiit  of  the  fees  which  they 
received  from  TariouB  sources.  More- 
over, in  the  Bill  before  the  Committee,  it 
was  proposed  to  bring  many  eases  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions  which  were  now 
triable  only  at  Assizes,  If,  therefore,  any 
compensation  were  to  be  given  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  the  fees  which 
they  would  lose  under  the  Bill,  it  would 
also  be  necessary  to  ask  them  to  dis- 

forge  the  fresh  profits  they  would  make 
y  it.  To  his  mind,  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
had  no  kind  of  vested  riglit  in  these  fees. 
They  had  a  vested  interest  in  their 
ofEcos  to  do  all  the  duties  that  that 
House  imposed  upon  Quarter  Sessions 
— no  more,  and  no  less.  If  the  duties 
were  added  to  or  diminished  it  was  im- 
material, for  they  had  no  vested  interest 
in  the  business  put  before  them. 

Sir  UENEY  JAMES  would  advise 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  withdraw 
his  proposed  clause,  as  he  would  have  a 
mucli  bettor  chance  of  bringing  it  up  on 
the  Eoport,  if  there  were  a  good  case  in 
favour  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  also  had  a 
clause  to  the  same  etfect  as  that  already 
moved,  but  in  different  terms.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  take  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  lion,  and  learned  Member 
for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James),  and  bring 
his  clauso  forward  upon  Iteport.  When 
both  clauses  wcro  printed,  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  be  bettor  able  to  judge 
which  clause  they  preferred. 

Mb.  cole  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  clause  upon  that  occasion,  as  that 
course  was  considered  advisable,  and 
bring  it  up  upon  tlie  Keport.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  opinion 
exproBsed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  that  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  were  not  entitled  to  compensation. 
He  would  point  out,  with  reference  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  remarks, 
that  these  gentlemen  only  wished  to 
obtain  compensation  for  what  they  would 
lose  by  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
law.  Most  clerks  of  the  Peace  were  now 
paid  by  salaries,  and  very  few  were  still 
Mr.  Atthton  Crcu 


paid  by  fees.  That  made  the  cue  of 
those  few  the  stronger,  and  on  their  be- 
half he  wished  to  add  to  the  Act,  whiek 
would  deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  Qis 
remuneration  they  derived  from  fees,  > 
clause  which  would,  in  some  way,  con- 
pensate  them  for  what  they  lost. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Schedule  1. 

Mb.  PAGET  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  pages  34  and  3fi,  in  the  head- 
ing, to  leave  outthowords  "children  or." 

Me.  HICKS  did  not  think  that  at 
that  late  hour  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  go  into  these  Schedules,  which 
proposed  to  extend  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  a  much  greater  length  Uian 
at  present.  He  woiOd  move  to  report 
Progress. 

Mn.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  trusted  that 
the  Committee  would  go  on  and  finish 
the  Bill.  Every  question  could  be  raised 
upon  Beport,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
any  member  of  the  maeistracy  would 
say  that  the  Bill  placed  anything  in 
their  hands  which  they  wero  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with.  He  bad  been  asked 
the  object  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  might  eay, 
briefly,  that  its  object  was  to  enable  the 
magistrates  to  dispose  of  numbers  of 
those  petty  cases  which  now  went  before 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BABTTELOT  ob- 
served, that  the  magistrates  now  had 
the  power  given  them  of  dealing  with 
many  cases  summarily  by  penalty ;  and 
it  was  a  question  which  he  thought 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
enunciated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  how  far  magiBtratet 
ought  to  go  in  that  direction.  The  first 
line  of  the  Schedule  was  aomewat  in- 
definite in  giving  jurisdiction  to  impose 
a  penalty  for  the  offence  of  simple  lar- 
ceny when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magis' 
trate,  the  value  of  the  property  at^en 
did  not  exceed  40*.  He  supposed  that 
by  that  was  meant  such  cases  as  an  old 
woman  stealing  a  bundle  of  &ggota ;  but 
he  considered  that  it  should  be  mademore 
explicit. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  stated  that 
the  magistrates  would  still  have  a  dia- 
cretion  to  send  oases  of  simple  lu«eny 
to  trial. 

Amendment  agrttd  to;  words  itmti 
etif  accordingly. 
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Schedule  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  I  him,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  involved  a 
Bill.  principle  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Eemaining  Schedule  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 1 
Bidered  upon  Monday  next,  and  to  be 
printed.     [Bill  169.] 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  BUILDING   ACT 

(1865)  AMENDMENT  BILL.— [Bill  166.] 

{Sir  Henry  Selwifi'Ibbetson,  Mr.  Gerard  2foel.) 

SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  thought  the  House 
should  have  some  explanation  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
these  buildings. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  the  Bill  had  been  introduced 
to  remove  certain  difficulties  that  had 
been  experienced  in  carrying  out  the 
Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act,  1865. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  originally 
estimated  at  £1,500,000,  and  that  sum 
was  nearly  paid  by  the  money  voted  by 
Parliament  at  the  time.  Afterwards,  it 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  extent  of  £20,000 
by  the  estimated  value  of  the  then  exist- 
ing Courts ;  partly  from  a  fund  belong- 
ing to  the  Chancery  suitors,  and  partly 
by  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  suitors 
using  the  building.  Portions  of  the 
buildings  were  now  in  use,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  levy  the  fees  for  the 
use  of  the  building.  The  fusion  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  had  done  away  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  returns  supplied  originally, 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  as  to 
whether  the  fees  that  were  now  to  be 
raised  would  have  to  be  levied  on  a 
portion  of  the  suitors  only,  or  upon  all 
using  the  new  Courts. .  The  Bill  was  to 
remedy  these  difficulties,  and  especially 
those  that  had  been  found  to  arise  from 
the  Act  of  1865. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  remarked,  that  the 
Bill  gave  power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
by  his  own  will,  without  laying  the 
rules  he  proposed  before  Parliament,  to 
raise  money  by  increasing  the  fees  of 
suitors;  That  was  a  very  great  power 
to  be  given,  for  anyone  to  have  absolute 
discretion  over  these  fees  without  con- 
sulting Parliament;   and  it  seemed  to 

VOIj.  CCXLVI.  [third  series.] 


Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted  for  Thursday. 

BLIND    AND    DEAF-MUTE    CHILDBEN 

(EDUCATION)  BILL.— [Bill  93.] 

(Mr.  Wheelhouse^  Sir  Andrew  Lutk,  Mr,  Seott, 

Mr.  Isaac,  Mr.  Bet^jtmin  WiUiams.) 

CONSIDERATION,  AS  AMENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
taken  into  consideration." — {Mr.  Wheel- 
house.) 

Major  NOLAN,  who  had  an  Amend- 
ment upon  the  Paper  to  the  effect, 
''  That  it  be  considered  upon  this  day 
six  months,"  said,  he  was  willing,  if  the 
House  would  permit  him,  to  withdraw 
it,  and  allow  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  to  for- 
ward the  Bill  a  stage  that  night. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Motion  stood  on  the 
Order  Book,  the  half -past  12  Eule  ab- 
solutely precluded  the  Bill  being  taken. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred 
till  To-morrow. 


INCLOSURE  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  (mATTER- 
DALE   common)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hidley,  Bill  to 
confirm  the  Provisional  Order  for  the  regulation 
of  certain  Lands  forming  part  of  Matterdale 
Common,  and  situated  in  the  parish  of  Grey- 
stoke,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
Provisional  Order  for  the  Inclosure  of  certain 
other  Lands  forming  the  remainder  of  the  same 
Common,  and  situated  in  the  same  parish,  in 
pursuance  of  a  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Sir  Matthew  KmLST  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

BiUpresented,  andread  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 7L] 

INCLOSURE  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  (rEDMOOR 
AND  OOLBERDON  COMMONS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridlbt,  Bill  to 
confirm  the  Provisional  Order  for  the  inclosure 
of  certain  lands  known  as  Redmoor  and  Golber- 
don  Commons,  situate  in  the  parish  of  South 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  pursuance  of 
a  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  bebrought  in  by 
Sir  Matthew  Ridley  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

BUI  presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 72.] 
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Mr.  CLAEE  bead  was  very  glad  Original  Question  again  proposed. 

the  attention  of  his  riglit  hon.  Friend  ^^^   O'SHAUQHNESSY  said,  fhtt 

had  been  caUed  to  the  matter,  for  he  t^      ^^stion  involved  in  the  considen- 

remembered  perfectly  well  that  it  was  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^            1 

the  opinion  of  the  Committees  which  in-  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  Government  would  pan 

quired  into  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  that  .^^           j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^          ^  Ko- 

the  Irish  Veterinary  Department,  some  __„„ 

years  ago,  was  both  undermanned  and  8  ^^-  ^  j^^^^^jjjj  thought  that  the 

underpaid    He  saw  that  there  had  been  a  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  sufficiently  discussed, 

very  considerable  increase  m  the  number  ^^    O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  that, 

of  Inspectors ;  but  if  the  inspection  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^  circumstances,  it  only  W- 

Ireland  was  to  be  of  any  use  at  all    it  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^          ^  Pro- 

must  be  very  much  better  than  it  had  j^  ^j^       ^^^  ^  go  ^to  the 

been  m  previous  years.     He  beheved  ^^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^j^  g^  ^^  ^. 

that,  as  a  rule,  veterinary  surgeons  did  ^j^     ^f  ^^^  discussion  being  fii&shed 

not  abound  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  good  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  j^^^„     Weover, 

^fl  ^  ?T  ^"JP°'^<1,^«'"  ^"^^'^f <^  5  two  or  three  other  Votes  would  cause  a 

but  he  had  also  hewd  that  one  or  two  j    y     ^^^^^j,^ 

young  yets  who  had  gone  over  there 

were    bo    badly  paid    that    they  were  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

obliged  to  come  back.  '*  That  the   Chairman   do  report  Pro- 

Mk.  SHAW  believed  that  the  inspec-  gress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr. 
tion  at  the  ports  was  very  efficient ;  but  O*  Shattghnessy.) 
in  the  country  districts  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  Inspectors,  from  the  want  of  Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  hoped  the  hon. 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  animals  which  and  learned  Member  would  not  strive 
prevailed.  He  would  suggest  to  the  to  postpone  the  Vote.  It  was  an  annual 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  Vote,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
for  Ireland  that  he  should  make  the  new  matter  that  had  arisen  in  oon- 
Irish  Veterinary  Department  a  teaching  nection  with  it.  As  he  had  heard  no 
Department.  At  present,  there  was  no  arguments  in  favour  of  reporting  Pro- 
school  of  veterinary  teaching  whatever  gress,  he  really  could  not  consent  to  the 
in  Ireland.     In  the  County  of  Cork  they  Motion. 

were  trying  to  do  something  in  connec-  Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  declined  to 

tion  with  the  medical  schools  which  the  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Government  were  going  to  establish,  in  Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  observed, 

order  to  teach  veterinary  science  to  the  that  some   Votes  following  this  would 

farmers.      A  very  few  thousands  a-year  also     require    considerable    discussion, 

would  establish  a  school  of  veterinary  Everyone    who    knew    the    hon.    and 

science,  for  the  county  gentlemen  were  learned    Member    for    Limerick    (Mr. 

quite  ready  to  come  forward  with  a  sup-  0*Shaughnessy)    was     aware    that    he 

plomontary  grant.     He  did  not  believe  never  took  objections  unless  they  were 

the  Government  could  spend  money  more  well-founded,    and  for  the  purpose  of 

usefully,   and  they  would  also  prevent  obtaining  proper  criticism.     The  Chief 

the  shipment  of  diseased  cattle.    Very  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  now,  in  effect, 

often,  he  believed,  such  cattle  were  sent  classed  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

to  the  port  through  pure  ignorance  of  amongst  those  who  wilfully  obstructed 

what  was  the  matter  with  them  on  the  Business  ;    and,    therefore,    he    should 

part  of  their  owners.  support  his  hon.   and  learned   Friend 

Mr.  whit  well  said,  he  did  not  in  his  opposition  to  going  further.    He 

wish  to  press  his  Motion  ;  but  he  might  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 

say  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Committee   was   well  justified    in    re- 

this    subject,  and   was  sure  that  if  it  porting  Progress. 

were  investigated    by  the    right  hon.  Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  was  firm  in 

Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire-  his  wish  to  report  Progress.     He  made 

land,  he  would  come  to  the  same  opinion  the  Motion  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 

upon  it   as    he    (Mr.    Whitwell)    had  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 

done.  fact  that   on   a   previous  occasion   the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn,  tary  for  Ireland,  while  objecting  to  the 
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of  this  right  is  a  matter  which  depends 
on  the  Sultan  alone.  Eyen  supposing 
the  Sultan  was  so  misguided — ^which  I 
cannot  imagine — as  to  wish  to  renounce 
this  right,  which  isof  considerahlevalue 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  Do- 
minions, he  could  not  renounce  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  Powers  who 
were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

SUPPLY  OF  DRINK  ON  CREDIT  BILL. 

FBESENTED.      FIRST  BEiLDINO. 

Earl  STANHOPE,  in  presenting  a 
Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Supply  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks  on  Credit,  said,  that  the  Select 
Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House 
had  neither  examined  witnesses  nor  re- 
ported on  this  particular  point.  It  was 
only  the  fringe  of  a  great  question ;  and 
though  he  did  not  believe  in  legislation 
as  a  cure  for  the  drunkenness  of  the 
country,  still  it  occasionally  might  re- 
move temptations  out  of  the  way  of 
those  who  frequented  public  -  houses. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  24  Geo,  II. 
c.  40,  which  applied  to  England  and 
Scotland,  were  confined  to  cases  in  which 
credit  was  given  for  spirits  of  less 
value  than  £1  supplied  anywhere,  or 
of  less  quantity  than  a  reputed  quart 
delivered  at  the  purchaser  s  residence. 
That  Act  was  made  more  stringent  by 
the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  38,  under  which 
publicans  taking  pledges  for  drink  were 
liable  to  a  penalty.  Both  Acts  were, 
however,  silent  as  to  loans,  promissory 
notes,  or  securities ;  and  also  as  to  wines 
and  all  intoxicating  drinks  other  than 
spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  County 
Courts  Act,  1867,  did  extend  to  loans  and 
securities ;  but  was  equally  silent  as  to 
loans  and  pledges,  and  to  wines  and  other 
intoxicating  drinks.  In  Scotland  the  law 
was  the  same  as  in  England,  except  that 
the  County  Courts  Act,  1867,  did  not 
extend  to  that  Kingdom.  In  Ireland 
matters  of  that  kind  wore  regulated  by 
65  Geo,  III.  c.  19,  the  enactments  of 
which  were  confined  to  spirits  of  less 
quantity  than  two  quarts.  In  that  country, 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  publicans 
were  liable  to  a  penalty  for  taking 
pledges ;  but,  unlike  the  law  applying 
to  England  and  Scotland,  the  Act  apply- 
ing to  Ireland  provided  that  unlicensed 
retailers  of  intoxicating  drink  of  any 
value  were  deprived  of  right  of  action  foV 
debts  incurred  for  drink,  and  employers 


were  subject  to  a  penalty  for  paying 
workmen  in  a  public-house.  The  object 
of  the  present  Bill  was  to  consolidate  and 
make  uniform  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  the  enactments  which  related  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  credit. 
By  the  9th  and  last  clause  in  the  Bill, 
he  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  system 
into  the  English  law — ^namely,  to  make 
a  penalty  on  paying  wages  to  workmen 
in  a  public-house  where  intoxicating 
drinks  were  sold  by  retail.  The  practice 
of  paying  wages  at  a  public-house  was 
radically  wrong,  as  it  placed  a  premium 
on  workmen  immediately  spending  their 
money  in  drink  either  "  for  the  good  of 
the  house,"  or  in  treating  friends.  It 
might  be  said  that  there  would  be  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  out  this  provision ;  but 
in  Ireland  it  was  already  the  law,  and 
surely  in  England  it  would  be  far  easier 
than  in  Ireland  to  find  other  places 
than  public-houses  to  pay  wages  in. 

Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
enactments  which  relate  to  the  Supply 
of  Intoxicating  Drinks  on  Credit — Fre^ 
sented  (The  Earl  Stanhope)  ;  read  1' ; 
and  to  he  printed.     (No.  84.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  half  past  Five 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  \Zth  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— New  Writ  Issued— Jbr  lime- 
rick  City,  v,  Isaac  Butt,  esquire,  deceased. 

Select  Committee — Law  of  libel,  Mr.  Egerton 
Hubbard  and  Mr.  Blennerhassett  added. 

Supply—  considered  in  Committee — JRetolutiont 
[May  12]  reported. 

Private  Bill  {by  OrderJ — Select  Commtttee^^ 
Xeport — Thames  Eiver  (Prevention  of  Floods) 
[No.  178]. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
(Killarney,  &c.)  •  [178]. 

First  Reading  —  Rivers  Conservancy  •  (176); 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order  Con- 
firmation (London)  ♦  [176]  ;  Elementary 
Education  rrovisional  Orders  Confirmation 
(Brighton  and  Preston,  &c.)  •  [1771. 

Second  Reading — Local  Government  (Poor  Law) 
Provisional  Orders*  1 166]. 

Committee — Report — Bills  of  Sale  (Ireland)* 
[46] ;  West  India  Loans  •  [167]. 
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view  of  obtaining  some  compensatioiL 
for  the  injury  Stanley  has  suffered? 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLET, 
in  reply,  said,  it  was  perfectly  true  that 
a  man  named  John  Stanley  was  oonyicted 
last  year  on  a  charge  of  assaultauR  a 
policeman  on  the  sole  evidence  of  thai 
policeman ;  it  was  subse<]^uently  proved 
that  the  evidence  was  pei3ured ;  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  learned 
Judge  who  tried  the  case  John  Stanley 
was  released  from  prison.  The  Home 
Office  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
an  action  such  as  that  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  was  pending,  and  had  no 

Sower  to  force  the  Judges  to  come  to  a 
ecision  upon  it.  With  reference  to  com- 
pensation, it  was  open  to  Stanley  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  policeman  for  damages 
if  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  them. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  BILL.  [Lords,] 

Mb.  EAIEIES  said,  that  a  Motion 
stood  in  his  name  upon  the  Paper  in 
regard  to  this  Bill.  He  need  only  say 
that  this  was  a  Bill  which  raised  a 
rather  important  question  as  to  the  site 
of  the  City  of  London  Schools.  It  was 
promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  London ; 
but  certain  objections  were  taken  to  it 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  He 
begged  to  move — 

"  That  the  City  of  London  School  Bill  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  Three  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  House,  and  two  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection. 

'*  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented 
on  or  before  the  17th  instant,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee,  and  that  such  Petitioners  as  pray 
to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or 
Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  tiiey 
think  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  against  such  Petitioners. 

"  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records : — That  Three  be 
the  quorum.** 

Motion  agreed  to. 

QUESTIONS. 


CRHIINAL  LAW— CASE  OF  JOHN 
STANLEY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  he  is  aware  that  a 
cabman,  named  John  Stanley — who  was 
convicted  at  Beaumaris  on  a  charge  of 
assault  upon  a  policeman,  on  whose  sole 
evidence  the  sentence  of  six  months'  im- 
prisonment was  passed^  and  whose  evi- 
dence was  subsequently  proved  to  be 
perjured,  in  consequence  of  which 
Stanley  was  released  by  an  order  from 
the  Home  Office — is  at  present  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  any  redress  for 
the  wrong  done  him  in  consequence  of 
the  judges  having  come  to  no  ccnclu- 
sion,  after  several  months,  in  the  case  of 
The  Queen  r.  Hughes,  Hughes  being 
the  policeman  on  whose  testimony 
Stanley  was  convicted,  and  who  now 
seeks  a  reversal  of  his  own  conviction 
for  perjury  on  the  ground  of  an  original 
informality  in  the  warrant  obtained  by 
him  against  Stanley ;  and,  whether  he 
will  cause  inquiry  to  be  mfide  with  a 


UNCERTIFICATED  LEGAL  PEACTI- 
TIONERS— (SCOTLAND).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  mackintosh  asked  the  Lord 
Advocate,  If  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  number  of  uncertificated 
legal  practitioners  in  Glasgow  and  other 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  whether  he  will 
give  orders  to  have  the  laws  as  to  ad- 
mission and  annual  licence  enforced  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr. 
Watson):  Sir,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
information  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
contained  in  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member.  If  I  were  simply  to  reply  to 
the  Question  in  the  affirmative,  it  might 
be  misleading.  According  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  no  man  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tise as  an  agent  in  any  Court  unless  he 
is  possessed  of  certain  qualifications,  and 
those  who  practise  without  these  qualifi- 
cations render  themselves  liable  to  penal- 
ties. Then,  as  to  persons  practising  as 
conveyancers,  they  are  required  to  take 
licences,  or  they  render  themselves  liable 
to  heavy  penalties.  Whenever  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  in  either  of  these  respects 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention,  I 
have  always  directed  a  prosecution  to 
be  instituted.  There  is,  however,  a 
third  class,  regarding  whom  my  infor- 
mation is  that,  not  professing  to  be  law- 
yers, they  at  the  same  time  profess  to 
give  legal  advice  on  very  moderate 
terms.  As  the  law  of  Scotland  at  pre- 
sent stands,  no  penalty  is  incurred  by 
those  so  acting  unless  they  are  guilty  of 
misrepresenting  their  own  character  or 
position. 
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EAST  INDIA  (DUTIES  ON  COTTON 
GOODS)— GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
ACT,  1868.— QUESTION. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  asked 
Mr.  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther in  the  communioations  sent  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  Ootton 
Daties,  theprovisionsprescribed  by  *  *  The 
OoYomment  of  India  Act,  1858,''  were 
observed,  which  require,  by  section  24 — 

"That  any  communicatioii  proposed  to  be 
sent  to  India,  unless  the  same  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  Council  Room  for  the  perusal  of 
all  Members  oi  the  Council  during  seven  days 
before  the  sending  thereof,  in  order  that  any 
Member  of  the  Council  may  record  in  the  Minute 
Book  his  opinion  with  respect  to  such  communi- 
cation ;  '* 

or  by  the  further  provision  in  section  26, 
that— 

'*When  the  despatch  of  any  communication 
appears  to  be  urgently  required,  the  urgent 
reasons  for  sending  the  same,  without  depositing 
it  for  seven  days  in  the  Coimcil  Boom,  shall 
be  recorded  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  no- 
tice thereof  given  to  every  Member  of  Council ; " 

whether  it  is  claimed  that  the  communi- 
cations in  reference  to  such  a  matter 
come  within  the  exception  in  section  29 
as  to  the  subjects  which  before  that 
Act  were  transacted  by  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and, 
if  that  is  not  so,  whether  he  will  state 
why  the  provisions  of  the  Act  before 
referred  to  have  not  been  complied  with ; 
and  also  what  are  the  dates  of  the 
receipt  of  the  communications  from  the 
Viceroy  on  that  subject  and  of  the  re- 
plies of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 
whether  those  communications  will  be 
presented  to  this  House  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  have  communicated  with 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  upon  this  subject,  and  he  in- 
forms me  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  send,  and  it  is  not  his  opinion  that  he 
did  send,  any  order  or  communication 
to  India  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
referred  to.  The  telegprams  in  question 
were  sent  in  reply  to  a  telegraphic  in- 
quiry from  the  Viceroy,  and  they  bore 
a  headibg  which,  according  to  an  under- 
standing between  the  last  two  Secretaries 
for  India — the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury — as  well  as  the 


present  Secretary  and  the  Viceroy,  show 
them  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  private 
letter.  The  telegram  sent  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  in  no  way  committed  the 
Council  to  an  approval  of  what  was  done. 
These  communications  will  not,  of  course, 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  In 
consequence  of  the  answer  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that,  on  an  early  day,  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  design 
of  Parliament  in  providing  a  Council, 
both  in  India  and  in  England,  composed 
of  men  experienced  in  Indian  affairs,  as 
advisers  and  checks  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  particularly  on  measures 
relating  to  finance,  have  been  evaded 
and  defeated  by  the  action  of  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

ARMY— 60th  rifles— court  martial. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  FRENCH  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  take 
steps  to  obtain  copies  of  the  evidence 
produced  at  the  trial  by  Court  Martial  of 
a  sergeant  of  the  60th  Rifles  for  retiring 
a  picket  without  the  order  of  his  officer 
on  an  alarm  of  the  enemy,  at  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servi- 
tude and  reduction  to  the  ranks  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  informed  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  martial  on  a  sergeant  of  the 
60th  Rifles  would  be  forwarded  for  the 
information  of  His  Royal  BLighness  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  proceedings 
of  courts  martial  were  held  to  be  pri- 
vileged. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  TRANSVAAL. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When 
he  proposes  to  ask  for  the  £69,000  ex- 
pended in  the  Transvaal  in  addition  to 
the  Grant  in  the  past  year;  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Representatives  in  Africa 
have  authority  to  spend  any  more 
British  money  on  the  Transvaal  Ad- 
ministration in  the  present  year;  and, 
if  so,  when  Estimates  for  that  will  be 
presented  ;  and  when  a  Statement 
showing  how  the  money  has  been  ex- 
pended will  be  presented  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  £69,000 
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expended  in  the  Transvaal  in  a  former 
year,  I  think  in  1877-8,  that  money 
was  expended  out  of  the  Army  Fund 
in  respect  of  services  in  the  nature  of 
Army  services  connected  with  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal.  I  have  not 
at  this  moment  a  Statement  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  money;  but  I  will  in- 
quire of  the  War  Office,  and,  if  possible, 
it  shall  be  furnished.  The  money  was 
expended  out  of  the  Army  grant,  and 
the  account  of  that  grant  has  been 
before  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General,  and  has  been  passed  by  him ; 
and  as  there  was  no  excess  found,  no 
grant  has  had  to  be  asked  for.  With 
regard  to  the  second  Question,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Representative  in  South  Africa 
has  no  authority  for  spending  any 
British  money  in  the  administration  of 
the  Transvaal  in  the  present  year  ;  but, 
if  necessary,  of  course,  an  Estimate 
would  be  submitted.  The  only  excep- 
tional case  might  be  that  in  the  event  of 
any  serious  military  emergency  he  might, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  draw  on 
the  Treasury  chest,  and  in  that  case  the 
funds  would  have  to  bo  supplied.  No 
expenditure  can  be  incurred  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Transvaal  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked.  If 
there  would  be  any  expenditure  this 
year? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Perhaps  tho  hon.  Baronet  will 
give  Notice  of  that  Question. 

THE    SUGAR    INDUSTRIES  —  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer,  Whether,  seeing  that 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  approved  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  Sugar  Industries,  and  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
officially  intimated  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  decided  to  make  no 
further  representations  on  the  subject  to 
Foreign  Governments  until  the  Select 
Committee  has  reported,  he  will  afford 
me  facilities  for  nominating  the  Com- 
mittee, as,  in  consequence  of  notice  of 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  having  been  placed  on  the 
Paper,  it  is  rendered  practically  im- 
possible, without  the  assistance  of  the 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Government,  to  carry  out  the  decision  of 
tho  House  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  he  regretted  very 
much  that  any  impediment  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  proceeding  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Select  Committee 
with  reference  to  these  duties.  Ho  did 
not  quite  understand  upon  what  g^und 
the  opposition  which  he  saw  was  offered 
to  the  nomination  of  the  Committee  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Notting- 
ham (Mr.  Isaac)  rested.  He  thought 
that  was  the  only  opposition  which  was 
now  offered,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
if  the  matter  were  brought  on  at  a  period 
of  the  evening  when  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  discuss  it.  It  would  not  be 
easy,  and  would  probably  cause  some 
inconvenience,  if  he  were  to  propose  to 
alter  the  other  Business  in  order  to  take 
tho  Motion  for  nominating  this  Commit- 
too.  Ho  therefore  trusted  that  his  hon. 
Friend  might  be  able  to  arrange  that 
the  Notice  of  the  Amendment  might  be 
taken  off  the  Paper. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Nottingham  if  he  should  persist 
in  his  opposition  ? 

[No  reply  was  given.] 

EGYPT  —  FINANCIAL  CHANGES  —  DIS- 
MISSAL OF  MR.  RIVEIIS  WILSON 
AND  M.  DE  BLIGNIERES. 
question. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  although  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson 
has  been  withdrawn  from  Egypt,  the 
French  Government  has  not  declined  to 
withdraw  M.  de  Bligni^res ;  whether  the 
idea  of  any  joint  action  in  regard  to 
Egyptian  affairs  between  the  English 
and  French  Governments  has  been 
abandoned ;  and  what,  if  any,  difference 
existed  in  the  grounds  on  which  the  ap- 
plication of  tho  Khedive  for  permission 
to  be  granted  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  respectively  to  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  de  Blignieres  to  accept  office 
in  Egypt  was  assented  to  by  those  Go- 
vernments ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  I  shall  bo  very 
happy  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
second  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dundee.  The  hon. 
Member  asks  mo  whether  the  idea  of 
any  joint  action  with  France  in  relation 
to  Egyptian  affairs  has  been  abandoned. 
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I  beg  to  reply  thatthe  ideaof  joint  action 
in  regard  to  Egyptain  affairs  has  not 
been  abandoned.  With  regard  to  the 
other  Question  on  the  Paper  of  the  hon. 
Member,  I  must  inform  him  that  the 
Question  relates  to  the  action  and  motive 
of  the  French  Government,  and,  although 
we  are  most  happy  to  give  every  infor- 
mation we  can  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovern- 
xnent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  adopt  the  same  rule  in  regard  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment. 


INDIA    (FINANCE.    &c.)— THE   INDIAN 
BUDGET.— QUESTION. 

The  Mabquess  op  HABTINGTON 
wished  to  put  a  Question  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reference  to  a  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  yesterday  regarding 
the  Indian  Budget.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  asked  whether  he 
would  agree  to  introduce  the  Indian 
Budget  on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair,  and  would  allow  dis- 
cussion in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  under- 
stood the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  say  that  he  preferred  that  the  state- 
ment should  be  made  in  Committee  on 
the  Hesolution  referring  to  the  Loan. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether,  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  also  the  strong  feeling  en- 
tertained in  some  quarters  of  the  House 
upon  thepropnetyof  that  course,  he  could 
see  his  way  to  adopt  the  more  ordinary 
and  regular  course,  and  to  arrange  that 
the  Indian  Budget  should  be  made  upon 
the  Motion  that  the  House  should  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Indian  Accounts, 
and  not  in  the  exceptional  manner  which 
he  proposed  yesterday  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  it  was  very  far  indeed  from 
the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  proceed  in  any  exceptional  manner 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  Budget. 
But  what  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the 
House  yesterday,  and  would  again  re- 
mind them  of,  was  this — ^there  was  an 
important  financial  proposal  with  refer- 
ence to  India  which  required  the  passing 
of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
loan.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
In  that  Committee  a  Hesolution  would 


be  passed  upon  which  the  Bill  would  bo 
founded,  which  would  subsequently  pass 
through  all  its  stages.  That  was  a 
matter  upon  which  there  would  naturally 
be  some  discussion,  and  he  observed 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  had  given  Notice 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  in  that  stage  of  the  preliminary 
Committee,  not  upon  the  Loan  Bill  itself; 
and,  therefore,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  was  afraid  that  if  they  pro- 
ceeded first  by  taking  a  discussion  upon 
the  Budget  that,  possibly,  would  run 
even  more  than  one  night  upon  Indian 
Finance  generally,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  make  any  progress  with  the  Loan 
Bill,  considerable  delay  would  occur.  If 
he  could  see  his  way  to  any  arrangement 
by  which  that  might  be  avoided,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment. He  would  suggest  that  after  the 
discussion  had  taken  place  on  the  Indian 
Budget,  and  the  House  had  decided  upon 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  they  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  preliminary  stage  of 
the  Loan  Bill  without  further  delay  and 
discussion ;  and  if  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  would  postpone 
till  a  later  stage  of  the  Bill  the  question 
which  he  proposed  to  raise,  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  would  take 
care  to  bring  it  on  at  such  a  time  as  would 
afford  ample  time  for  discussion.  The 
House  would  see  that,  in  making  this 
proposal,  he  wished  to  deal  as  fairly  as 
possible  with  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  matter. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  his 
difficulty  was  that  the  first  stage  of  the 
Indian  Loans  Bill  would  be  the  passing 
in  Committee  of  a  Resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  raise 
this  loan  of  £10,000,000.  This  would 
distinctly  pledge  the  House  to  the  expe- 
diency of  raising  the  loan.  He  was 
quite  willing,  however,  to  agree  to  the 
suggested  arrangement,  provided  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  they  did  not 
bind  tiiemselves  to  the  principle  involved 
in  the  Resolution,  and  that  he  would  be 
at  liberty  to  raise  the  question  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice  on  the  Motion  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  might 
take  this  opportunity  of  sapng  that  if 
the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was  moved,  in- 
asmuch as  it  must  inevitably  be  accepted 
by  the    Government,   he    (Sir  George 
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Oampbell)  would  move  an  Amendment 
to  the  eflfect — 

**  That  this  House  regards  with  apprehension 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  India,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  controlled. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  having  disregarded 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  for  the  better  government  of  India  on  that 
subject.*' 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  the  Eesolution  which  the 
Government  would  propose  would  be  a 
Besolution,  not  to  raise  £10,000,000,  but 
to  raise  any  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 
£10,000,000.  Therefore,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  be  compromised  by 
the  passing  of  it. 

ARMY— VOLUNTEERING  FROM  THE 

MILITIA   TO  THE  LINE. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  MURE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  volunteering  for  the  Line  has  been 
opened  within  the  last  few  days  in 
various  regiments  of  Militia;  and,  if 
that  is  the  case,  whether  this  course  has 
been  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the 
youth  and  want  of  stamina  of  the  regi- 
ments at  home  which  would  naturally 
furnish  the  reinforcements  of  the  Army 
in  Zululand  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  It  is  the  case, 
Sir,  that  on  this,  as  on  some  other  previous 
occasions,  volunteers  from  the  Militia 
have  been  called  for  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
certain  regiments — in  this  instance,  in  the 
first  regiment  for  foreign  service,  and  in 
the  deopts  of  regiments  serving  in  the 
field.  The  vacancies  had  been  caused 
by  these  other  regiments  having  to  give 
up  large  numbers  of  men  to  the  regiments 
serving  at  the  Cape.  It  has  been  decided 
to  limit  the  volunteering  to  men  of  20 
years  of  ago.  It  is  with  the  view  un- 
doubtedly, of  getting  men  of  a  more  sea- 
soned nature  than  the  recruits  who  would 
naturally  come  to  the  Colours,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trained  men. 

Colonel  MURE  gave  Notice  that, 
on  an  early  day,  he  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  unsatisfactory 
working  of  the  present  short- service 
system  in  the  Army,  to  the  youth  and 
immaturity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  In- 
fantry of  the  Line,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  in  providing  an  ample  Force 
for  the  defence  of  our  Colonial  Empire 
in  times  of  emergency. 

Sir  George  Campbell 


PREROGATIVE  OF  THE  CROWN.     * 

question. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  with 
reference  to  the  Motion  which  stood  in  ' 
his  name  for  that  evening   as  to  the 
Royal  Prerogative.     He  did  not  desire 
at  present  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  merits 
of  that  Motion;    but  he    thought   he 
should  be  expressing  the    opinion   of 
every  hon.  Member,  when  he  said  that 
it  raised  a  question  of  extreme  import- 
ance and  great  delicacy.     Anyone  who 
knew  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  rose  to  Order.  He 
desired  to  know  whether  it  was  in  Order 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  to 
address  an  appeal  to  the  lion.  Member 
for  Swansea  with  reference  to  a  Motion 
now  before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SPEiVKER :  So  far  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  proceeded,  I 
cannot  say  that  he  was  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  everyone 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  must  be  aware  that  he 
was  the  last  man  who  would  knowingly 
place  the  House  in  an  unfair  position  to 
consider  such  a  question  ;  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  whether 
he  did  not  think  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  course  he  had  adopted  in  the  present 
instance,  the  House  would  not  approach 
the  discussion  of  this  question  with  ad- 
vantage ?  What  were  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  Six  weeks  ago,  the  hon.  Member 
put  a  Question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer— p*  Order !  "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
appears  to  be  now  entering  into  the 
subject  of  the  Motion,  and  is  trenching 
upon  the  limits  of  Order. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  only  desired 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  making  his 
appeal.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  had  been  on  the  Paper 
for  six  weeks,  and  arose  out  of  a  reply 
which  he  received  to  a  Question  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Yesterday  afternoon,  the 
hon.  Member  suddenly  announced  that 
he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee 
(Mr.  E.  Jenkins),  and  to  embody  it  in 
his  Resolution.  The  House  was  thus 
placed  at  once  in  a  difficulty 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  rose  to  Order. 
Of  course,  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
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ney  intended  to  conclude  with  a  Motion, 
the  whole  question  would  be  opened  at 
once ;  but  he  put  it  to  the  Speaker  whe- 
ther it  was  at  all  regular  lor  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  a  matter  which  was  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  debate  about  to  take  place  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  No  doubt,  it  would 
be  quite  irregular  for  the  hon.  Member 
to  discuss  any  portion  of  the  matter  em- 
braced within  the  scope  of  the  Motion 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  House. 

Mb.  PAWOETT  did  not  say  a  word 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Mo- 
tion. He  was  merely  making  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  His  hon.  Friend  said  he 
accepted  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee,  and  late  on  the  previous 
evening  had  given  Notice  of  a  Resolu- 
tion in  a  materially  altered  form.  Now, 
what  he  desired  to  know  was,  whether 
it  was  not  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
usages  of  Parliament,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  convenience  of  the  House,  that 
Notice  of  Motion  on  a  most  important 
and  delicate  question  should  be  given  at 
so  late  an  hour  of  the  previous  evening 
that  it  was  impossible  for  hon.  Members 
to  see  it  in  print,  and,  therefore,  to  give 
adequate  Notice  of  any  Amendments  to 
it  which  they  might  wish  to  move  ?  In 
these  circumstances,  and  not  because  he 
was  anxious  that  the  Motion  should  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  he  begged  to  ask 
his  hon.  Friend  whether  he  did  not  think 
it  fair  to  the  House  to  put  off  his  Reso- 
lution for  some  time  longer  ? 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  appeal  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him.  His  hon.  Friend  who 
had  just  spoken  was  present  when  he 
(Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing upon  Mr.  Speaker  with  reference  to 
the  cuteration  of  the  Resolution.  He 
found  that  a  misconception  had  arisen 
respecting  the  object  of  his  Motion;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  glad  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins),  and  endea- 
vour to  embody  it  in  his  Resolution. 
That  Amendment  eliminated  words 
which  seemed  to  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  ap- 
peared to  them  to  reflect  upon  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  raised  before  Mr. 
Speaker  his  objection  to  the  alteration 
of  the  Motion  ;  but  Mr.  Speaker's  deci- 
sion was  that  he  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  was 


quite  in  Order.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  see  how  he  would  be 
placing  the  House  in  an  unfair  position 
Dy  proceeding  with  his  Resolution,  as 
altered ;  and  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  which  had  just 
been  made  to  him. 

MO  TI  0N8. 

PREROGATIVE   OF   THE  CROWN. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  dillwyn,  in  rising  to  move — 

"  That,  to  prevent  the  growing  abuse  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  Prerogative  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  consequent  augmenta- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Government  in  enabling 
them,  under  cover  of  the  supposed  personal  in- 
terposition of  the  Sovereign,  to  withdraw  from 
the  cognizance  and  control  of  this  House  mat- 
ters relating  to  policy  and  expenditure  properly 
within  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  privileges, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mode  and  limits  of  the 
action  of  the  Prerogative  should  be  more  strictly 
observed," 

said,  he  desired,  before  entering  upon 
the  question  which  it  raised,  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  whatsoever  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  action  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood her  duty  as  a  Constitutional 
Sovereign,  and  who  never  interfered  im- 
properly in  public  aflfairs.  He  under- 
stood that  her  Majesty  always  took 
care  to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  Ministers,  which  she  re- 
quired should  not  be  carried  on  without 
her  full*  knowledge  and  concurrence. 
In  1862,  Lord  Palmerston,  having  al- 
tered some  despatches.  Her  Majesty 
sent  a  Memorandum  to  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 
That  Memorandum  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes 
in  a  given  case,  in  onier  that  the  Queen  may 
know  as  distinctly  to  what  she  is  giving  her 
Royal  sanction;  secondly,  having  once  given 
her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbi- 
tarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister.  Such 
an  act  she  must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity 
towards  tiie  Crown,  and  justljr  to  be  visited  by 
the  exercise  of  her  Ck)nstitutional  right  of  dis- 
missing the  Minister.  She  expects  to  be  kept 
informed  of  what  passes  between  him  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  before  important  decisions  are 
taken  based  upon  that  intercourse;  to  receive 
the  foreign  despatches  in  good  time,  and  to  have 
the  drafts  for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
contents  before  they  must  be  sent  oflf.  The 
Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston." 
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That  Memorandum  served  to  show  that 
Her  Majesty  identified  herself  with  the 
acts  of  her  Ministers;  but  she,  at  the 
same  time,  knew  it  was  right  and  proper 
not  to  take  action  without  her  Ministers. 
It  would  bo  seen,  from  the  last  volume 
of  the  Life  of  the  late  Prince  Consort y  that 
a  letter  of  his  to  the  French  Emperor, 
which  had  been  characterized  by  the 
writer  as  **  a  long  and  friendly  chat,'*  had 
been  submitted  in  the  usual  way  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
The  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  very 
large  and  undefined,  and  the  very  un- 
certainty which  existed  on  the  point 
made  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  they 
should  distinctly  watch  and  observe  the 
action  of  that  Prerogative.  It  was  so 
great  that,  unless  checked,  and  kept 
within  its  proper  limits,  it  would  bo 
inconsistent  with  the  privileges,  the 
rights,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment, whenever  a  doubt  arose,  to  con- 
sider and  debate  the  whole  subject. 
Lord  Erskine,  speaking  in  the  year 
1807,  said,  with  regard  to  Prerogative — 

**  Tho  maxim  that  tlio  Kiug  can  «lo  no  wrong 
does  not  sock  to  alter  tho  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  thin'»:8,  hut  to  prosorvo  tho  Govcnimont, 
not  only  ngainst  the  irreverence  and  loss  of 
dignity  arising  from  the  very  imputation  of  it. 
No  act  of  State  or  Grovemmont  c^in,  therefore, 
be  tho  King's ;  he  cannot  act  but  by  advice, 
and  he  who  holds  oflico  sanctions  what  is 
done,  from  whatever  source  it  may  proceed. 
This,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  legal  fiction  of  the 
Constitution,  but  for  tho  practical  benefit  and 
blessing  of  it.  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
King  and  the  people  together  in  enforcing  it, 
and  1  nijvor  will  remain  silent  when  this  prin- 
cixde  is  disturbed." 

Blackstono  assorted  that — 

*' There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  that 
genuine  froedi^ni  which  is  the  boudt  of  this  age 
and  country  than  the  power  of  discussing  with 
decency  and  respect  tho  limits  of  the  King's 
Prerogative." 

For  his  own  part,  he  knew  that  in  dis- 
cussing Prerogative  he  should  do  so,  not 
only  with  decency  and  respect,  but  as 
loyally  as  the  most  loyal  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  The  uncertainty  that 
pervaded  the  subiect  was  indicated  in  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Allen,  Earl  Bussell,  and 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  The  for- 
mer of  these,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  JUiae 
and  Progress  of  Prerogative^  said — 

"  The  King,  it  is  true,  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
ia  not  amenable  to  any  earthly  tribuntil ;  but, 
on  tho  other  hand,  he  can  perform  no  one  poli- 

i/r.  Dilhvyn 


tical  act  without  an  adviser  responsible  lor  tine 
same. 

"  A  Prerogative  founded  on  usage,  irhidi 
cannot  be  enforced  because  it  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    No  ou 
'will  pretend  that  any  Prerogative  of  the  King 
of  England  is  founded  either  on.  military  force 
or  on  the  express  consent  of  the  people ;  every 
l'*rerogative  of  the  Oown  muflt,  therefore,  1» 
derived  from  Statute  or  from  proscription,  and, 
in  either  case,  there  must  be  a  lesral  and  etttb- 
lished  mode  of  exercising  it.    Where  no  sudi 
mode  can  bo  pointed  oat,  we  may  bo  aasued 
that  the  Prerogative,  so  boldly  claimed,  is  de- 
rived neither  from  law  nor  usage,  but  founded 
on  a  theory  of  Monarchy  imported  from  abroad^ 
subversive  of  law  and  liberty,  and  alien  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  practice  of  our  Conititu- 
tion?' 

Lord  Russell,  in  his  book  on  the  EngUA 
Government  and  Constitution,  wrote — 

*•  The  King  has,  by  his  Prerogative,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army ;  but  that  Army  is  only  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  a  law  to  punish  mutinj  and 
desertion  passed  from  year  to  year.  The  King  has 
a  right  to  declare  war,  but  if  the  House  ocnT 
supplies  ho  cannot  carry  it  on  for  a  week.  The 
King  may  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  if  it  is 
dishonourablo  to  tho  country  tne  Ministers  who 
sign  it  may  bo  impeached.  Nor  is  the  King's 
command  any  excuse  for  a  wrong  administration 
of  ^>ower.  The  Earl  of  Danby  was  impeached 
for  a  letter  which  contained  a  x)ost8cript  in  the 
King's  own  hand,  declaring  it  was  written  hj 
his  order.  The  maxim  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  the  King  cannot  act  without  advisors  re- 
sponsible by  law ;  and  so  far  is  this  maxim 
Civrried  that  a  commitment  by  the  King,  al- 
though he  is  tho  fountain  of  justico,  was  held 
to  be  void  because  there  was  no  Minister  respon- 
sible for  it.** 

Lord  Cairns,  too,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that— 

**  Prerogative  is  a  power  not  conferred  by 
Statute — that  is  what  makes  l^rogative  differ 
from  over}'  other  power  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
Now,  there  is  one  thing  very  clear  in  our  Con- 
stitution— tho  Crown  can  do  no  wrong;  and 
another  thing  is,  that  it  is  to  tho  advice  given 
by  ^linisters  that  we  aro  to  look  for  responsi- 
bility. ...  If  the  Sovereign  were  to  place 
her  veto  by  tho'advicoJof^Her^Majesty'sjMinis- 
ters  upon  a  Bill  that  had  passed  through  the  two 
Houses,  that  veto  would  be  operative;  but  no 
one  would  deny  that  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional." 

It  was  to  be  noticed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion had  imposed  limits  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Prerogative  ;  and  of  these  the  first 
and  foremost  was  the  cheek  possessed 
by  the  House  in  being  able  to  control 
the  public  purse,  a  power  which,  though 
it  ought  to  be  most  jealously  guarded, 
seemed  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
impaired  and  diminished  of  late  years. 
Next  to  that  check  came  the  principle  of 
Ministerial  rcspousibilitj',  according  to 
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which  the  Prerogative  could  not  he  con- 
stitutionally exercised,  save  hy  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  With 
respect  to  this  latter  safeguard,  he  de- 
sired to  point  out  that  neither  the  advice 
nor  the  responsihility  of  a  single  Mini- 
ster, however  distinguished  and  ahle  he 
might  he,  was  intended  hy  those  who 
had  originally  obtained  the  concession 
and  recognition  of  the  principle.  That 
was  the  gist  of  his  whole  argument,  and 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Eesolution  he  was 
about  to  propose.  The  country  desired 
that  the  responsibility  should  rest,  not 
on  any  individual  Minister,  but  on  a 
number  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  and  who 
would  meet  together  as  a  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, and,  after  full  discussion,  initiate 
the  policy  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Sovereign.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  in- 
dividual responsibility  were  to  take  the 
place  of  collective  responsibility,  the 
country  would  be  landed  in  great  di£B.- 
culty.  If  they  permitted  government 
by  Departments,  or  government  by  indi- 
vidual Ministers,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature would  be  severed,  and  the  whole 
power  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  who  might  happen  to  be  in 
the  ascendant  at  the  Council  of  the 
Sovereign.  All  Constitutional  lawyers 
had  admitted  the  necessity  of  collective 
responsibility,  and  Macaulay  specially 
stated  that  while  each  Minister  sepa- 
rately ruled  his  own  Department,  his 
more  important  acts  and  decisions  were 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  his 
Colleagues.  Again,  Hallam,  in  his  Con- 
stitutional Histort/f  quoted  a  paper  from 
Somerset  Tracts,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"The  Constitutional  doctrine  is  thua  laid 
down: — According  to  the  spirit  of  the  recent  Act 
of  Settlement,  as  to  the  setting  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  to  foreigpn  alliances,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  being 
has  a  plain  rule  to  follow — that  is,  humbly  to 
inform  the  King  that  he  cannot  legally  set  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  to  a  matter  of  that  eon- 
sequence  unless  the  same  be  first  dehated  and  re- 
solved in  Council,  which  method  being  observed 
the  ChanceUor  is  safe  and  the  Council  answer- 
able." 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  Privy  Council,  and 
not  the  Cabinet,  that  was  here  referred 
to ;  but  this  did  not  affect  the  principle 
he  relied  on.  The  principle  of  Govern- 
ment by  Cabinets  was  much  older  than 
-many  people  supposed,  and  was  to  be 
met  with  over  and  over  again  at  a  period 


antecedent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
For  instance,  in  the  Halls  of  Parliament^ 
7  &  8  Renr^  IV.  s.  31,  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  Likewise,  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  May,  the 
Commons  came  before  the  King  and  the  Lords 
in  Pariiament,  and  there  represented  that  they 
prayed  the  King  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  since,  and  represented  besidos  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  made  report  to 
them  that  the  King  wished  to  be  counselled  by 
the  wisest  Lords  of  the  Realm :  To  all  which 
the  Eang  agreed,  and  repeated  with  his  own 
mouth  that  it  was  his  entire  will ;  and  upon  this 
a  Bill  was  read  containing  the  namei  oi  cU  the 
Lords  who  should  be  of  the  CounclL*' 

A  more  recent  illustration  of  the  same 
principle  occurred  in  12  &  13  '^Hl.  III. 
c,  2,  which  provided  that — 

"  All  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well 
governing  of  this  Kingdom  which  ^i^e  properly 
cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  th«  lavs  and 
customs  of  this  Realm  shall  be  tran8:icted  there, 
and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be 
signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall 
advise  and  consent  to  the  same." 

But  the  Privy  Council  was  found  to  bo 
too  large  and  cumbrous  a  body  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  this  way ;  and  by  degrees, 
therefore,  it  was  found  convenient  that 
the  Cabinet  and  Departmental  Govern- 
ment should  take  its  place.  Lord  North, 
no  very  revolutionary  character,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  1807, 
said— 

"  If  you  mean  there  should  not  be  a  Govern- 
ment by  Departments,  I  agree  with  you.  I 
think  it  a  very  bad  system.  .  .  .  Government 
by  Departments  was  not  brought  in  by  me.  I 
found  it  so,  and  had  not  the  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  it." 

The  latest  case  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  one  that  occurred  under  the  Liver- 
pool Administration,  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  That  Sovereign  desired,  in 
1 825,  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  certain 
advice  which  had  been  given  him  re- 
specting the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South 
America  upon  Mr.  Canning,  the  indi- 
vidual Minister  to  whom  he  believed 
that  advice  was  due.  With  this  object, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  separate  memo- 
randa upon  the  subject  from  individual 
Members  of  the  Cabinet.  But  the  Cabi- 
net, in  reply,  requested  permission  to 
give  their  answer  generally  and  collec- 
tively. The  power  of  Parliament  and 
Ministerial  responsibility  were  the  two 
great  restraints  upon  the  undue  exercise 
of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
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both  these  restraints  had,  he  believed, 
been    relaxed    in    recent   years.      Did 
they  not  know  that  the  present  House 
of  Commons  had  been  left  in  ignorance 
of  very  grave  matters  which  seriously 
concerned  the   honour   and  welfare  of 
the  country  until  it  was  too  late  to  take 
any  steps  with  regard  to  them  ?     In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  purchase  of  the 
Suez    Canal    Shares.     The    amount  of 
money  involved  was,  perhaps,  not  large ; 
but    the    entanglements  and  responsi- 
bilities to  which  it  had  led  us  were  veiy 
considerable.   Had  the  House  been  con- 
sulted before  that  scheme  was  embarked 
upon,  he  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  way  it  was.  The 
whole  mcttor  had  been  a  failure,  and  at 
this  momoni  we  were  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  saw  France  in  a  stronger  position 
than  ourselves.     Then,  again,  no  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  them  of  ex- 
Eressing  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
ringing  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta, 
which  Lord  Selborne  had   declared  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  law.     The  Anglo- 
Turkish  Treaty  was  another  case  in  point. 
If  the  House  had  been  consulted,  he  did 
not  believe  they  would  have  sanctioned 
it.      They  had  been  hurried  into   the 
Afghan  War  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,    which   had  resulted  in  the 
Zulu  War,  no  option  had  been  allowed 
them.     They   had   been   merely  called 
upon  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Cabi- 
net Council.     In  all  these  cases  Parlia- 
ment ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
been  consulted;  and,  for  his  own  part, 
he  believed   that   all  these  entorprizos 
might  with  advantage  have  been  stopped. 
He  had  further  to  complain  that  mis- 
leading information  was  frequently  given 
by  Her  Majesty *s  Government  in  reply 
to  Questions  put  in  that  House.      For 
instance,    on    February   8,     1878,    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply 
to  a  Question  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  Radnor  Boroughs  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  described  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Turkey,  and  said 
the  Government 

"  Feci  that  the  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by 
tho  terms  of  the  Armistice  which  I  have  just 
read  has  given  rise  to  the  danger  which  they 
then  apprehended,  and  they  have,  in  the  circum- 
stanccB,  thouglit  it  right  to  order  a  portion  of 
the  Fleet  to  proceed  at  once  to  Constantinoiile 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  antl  pro- 
pertvof  Hritish  subjects." — [3  Hansard  j  ccxxxvii. 
132U.! 

Mr,  Dilhcyn 


On  the  question  of  the  £6,000,000  Yote, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  tliA 
close  of  his  speech,  said — 

**  "We  go  (to  the  Congress).  We  should  pro. 
pose  to  go  with  no  desire  whatever  of  unig 
force ;  it  is  not  for  that  we  ask  it  at  all ;  Int  vt 
desire  to  go  armed  with  this,  which  would  be, 
not  only  a  Vote  of  Credit,  but  a  Vote  of  Confio 
denco,  entitling  us  to  speak  as  we  would  wiah  to 
si)eak  in  tho  Councils  of  Europe,'*  &c. — \JMi, 
661.] 

The  answers  given  by  the  Goyemment 
to  Questions  respecting  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress were  altogether  at  yariance  with 
the  Salisbury-Schouyaloff  secret  agree- 
ment. Personally,  he  had  the  highest 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  would  not  inten- 
tionally mislead  the  House ;  but  the 
truth  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  had  been  misinformed  on 
those  subjects,  and  that  there  had  not 
been  that  concert  in  the  Cabinet  with 
respect  to  foreign  affairs  that  had  been 
so  loudly  asserted.  Again,  it  was  a 
familiar  form  of  speech  for  the  Govern- 
ment, when  questioned  with  regard  to 
any  particular  matter,  to  reply  that  they 
had  received  no  official  communication 
in  reference  to  it,  although  tho  whole  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  them  by  private  correspond- 
ence. Thus,  on  the  31st  of  March  last, 
he  had  asked  a  Question  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  A.  Forbes,  relating  to  a 
direct  correspondence  between  the  Queen 
and  Colonels  Mansfield  and  Wollefiley 
during  the  Busso-Turkish  War,  and  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and  the  Viceroy 
of  India  at  an  eventful  crisis  of  the 
Afghan  difficulty,  to  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :: — 

'*  I  can  give  no  information  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman or  tho  House  on  tliis  suhjoct,  further 
tlian  to  say  there  is  no  kind  of  official  communi- 
c-ition  between  Her  Majesty  tho  Queen  and  the 
\'iceroy  of  India.  Letters  have  occaaionally 
been  wiiten  by  the  Viceroy,  and  by  successive 
Viceroys,  to  tho  Queen,  and,  no  doubt,  letters 
have  been  written  from  the  Queen  to  tho  Viceroy. 
Of  those  wo  know  nothing,  any  more  than  we 
do  of  any  private  correspondence  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty." 

Again,  on  the  2 let  of  January,  1878,  he 
asked  whether  a  statement  which  had 
appeared  in  The  Times  relative  to  the 
Queen  having  interceded  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  on  behalf  of  Turkey  was 
true,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer  answered  tliat  it  was ;  that  a  com- 
manication  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  had  been  made ;  but  that  it  had 
been  made  by  the  advice  of  the  Ministers, 
though  it  was  a  private  and  personal 
communication.  He  did  not  understand 
private  and  personal  communications  in 
reference  to  public  matters  passing 
between  high  official  persons.  Becent 
events  in  India  showed  that  instructions 
must  have  been  given  to  our  officials 
which  were  not  known  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet.  Our  Generals  appeared 
to  have  a  roving  commission  to  annex 
territory  wherever  they  pleased;  but 
even  with  this,  he  did  not  think  General 
Roberts  would  have  ventured  upon  mak- 
ing the  speech  he  did  to  the  tribes  in 
the  Khurum  Valley  without  some  direct 
authority  from  home.  The  next  case  to 
which  he  wished  to  refer  was  that  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  who  had  established  in  South 
A&ica  a  scheme  of  dominion  which  was 
likely  to  land  this  country  as  well  as  the 
Colony  in  disaster  and  defence.  The 
conduct  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  censured 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 
but  in  a  debate  in  that  House  recently 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Bobert  Peel)',  stated  that 
the  s^me  mail  which  took  out  the  censure 
also  carried  communications  addressed 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  telling  him  that  he 
need  take  no  notice  of  the  official  cen- 
sure. He  did  not  know  nor  pretend  to 
say  by  whom  those  communications  or 
that  communication  had  been  sent,  if 
sent  at  all ;  but  if  anything  of  the  kind 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oc- 
curred, he  could  only  say  that  it  was  not 
a  course  likely  to  support  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  at  home  or  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land in  her  Colonies,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  Crown  was  represented  by  a 
wrong-headed  Minister  like  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  What  was  the  effect  of  one  thing 
being  said  publicly  with  reference  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  another  privately? 
In  the  first  place,  it  encouraged  hun 
in  a  course  which  had  been  condemned, 
and  in  the  next  it  encouraged  the 
Colonies  to  pursue  a  course  which  was 
anything  but  desirable.  Was  it  sur- 
prisiog  that  the  Colonists,  who  could 
sell  their  produce  at  a  high  profit, 
which  we  should  have  to  pay  for  at  a 
very  high  price  indeed,  should  express 
their  confidence  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and 
desire  the  war  to  continue  ?  They  all 
kpew  that  he  was  supported  by  the 


highest  authority  at  home  against  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  He  would  quote 
from  The  Daily  News  Correspondent — 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only 
reliable  information  the  House  could 
get  was  from  the  newspapers.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Correspondent  of  The  Daily 
News  at  the  Cape,  in  a  very  interesting 
letter,  said  that  the  strongly-sustained 
agitation  throughout  that  Colony  had  re- 
sulted in  meetings  supporting  the  policy 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  expressing  con- 
fidence in  him. 

**The  autograph  letter  of  Her  Majesty  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  stirring  up  popular 
feeling.** 

An  unofficial — he  would  not  say  private 
— letter  had  been  used  to  stir  up  an  agi- 
tation in  contravention  of  the  censure 
which  had  been  sent  out  by  one  of  the 
responsible  Ministers.  He  thought  he 
had  stated  sufficient  to  prove  his  case. 
He  admitted  that  the  case  had  been  one 
very  difficult  of  proof.  [^Ministerial 
cheers.^  He  understood  that  cheer ;  but 
he  would  remind  the  House  that  his 
difficulty  lay  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
many  official  transactions  had  been  stu- 
diously kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  and  of  Parliament — transactions 
which,  if  they  had  seen  the  light  of  day, 
would  have  materially  diminished  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
The  House  had  always  been  jealous  of 
private  communications  addressed  by  the 
Sovereign  to  the  authorities,  particularly 
abroad.  For  instance.  Lord  Chatham, 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  ad- 
dressed a  private  narrative  to  the  King, 
which  for  some  time  was  kept  quiet ;  but 
when  it  came  out  he  was  called  to  ac- 
count by  Parliament,  although  he  re- 
fused to  answer  questions,  on  the  pleas 
of  being  a  Peer,  and  also  that  while  in 
command  of  this  expedition  he  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  iJie  Crown,  and  had 
a  private  right  to  communicate  with  the 
Crown.  A  formal  Besolution  was  passed , 
and  Lord  Chatham  was  censured  by  the 
House.  In  1780,  Mr.  Dunning  moved  a 
Besolution  that  "  The  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished."  In  support  of 
that  Motion,  Mr.  Dunning  said  it  would 
be  idle  to  require  proof ;  they  must  look 
for  support  to  their  consciences.  Again, 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  same  year,  said  that  the 
undue  influence  of  the  Crown  could  not 
be  proved,  because  it  showed  itself  in 
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the  dark,  and  could  only  be  proved  bj 
notoriety  of  the  fact.  In  the  present 
case  there  was  certain  ground  for  believ- 
ing, as  he  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  shown, 
that  the  control  of  Parliament  had  been 
evaded.  The  country  had  been  involved 
in  troubles  which  he  thought  might  have 
been  avoided  had  Parliament  been  con- 
sulted; but  Parliament  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  the  consequence  was  ad- 
ditional wars  and  increased  expenditure. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  House  to  say 
whether  either  the  information  obtained 
had  not  been  misleading,  or  had  been 
withheld  from  Parliament,  since  their 
information  had  been  procured  from 
other  sources?  He  did  not  wish  to  re- 
open old  sores ;  but  he  did  desire  to  do 
what  he  could  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
system  of  Departmental  Government.  He 
wished  to  see  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet 
given  to  the  Crown,  and  not  the  advice 
of  a  single  Minister,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Ca- 
binet, and  not  that  of  any  individual.  In 
bringing  this  question  before  the  House, 
he  was  only  anxious  to  assert  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  which  were  being 
invaded,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  believed 
most  conscientiously  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty  as  a  loyal  Member  of  the  House, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
well  as  of  the  Crown  itself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That,  to  prevent  the  growing  abuse  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  Prerogative  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  consequent  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  Government  in  en- 
abling them,  under  cover  of  the  supposed  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  Sovereign,  to  withdraw 
from  the  cognizance  and  control  of  this  House 
matters  relating  to  policy  and  expenditure  pro- 
perly within  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges, it  is  necessary  that  the  mode  and  limits 
of  the  action  of  the  Prerogative  should  be  more 
strictly  observed." 

Mr.  COURTNEY,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion,  said,  he  thought  it  must,  at 
all  events,  be  plain  to  the  House  that 
the  desire  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn) was  not  in  any  way  to  move  a  Vote 
of  Censure  against  the  Crown.  The 
Motion  was  directed  solely  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Those  who  ap- 
proved the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  would  be  false  to 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  if 
they  were  to  direct  their  censure  in  any 
other  quarter.  He  held  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  Member's  original 
Motion,   which    had  been  thought  by 

Mr,  Dillwyn 


some  to  suggest  that  the  Sovereign  pro* 
truded  herself  into  affairs  of  State,  was 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  which  was  a  Motion 
of  condemnation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  nothing  more.  They 
wished  to  bring  home  to  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vernment  the  responsibility  for  what 
had  happened — for  the  weakening  which 
Constitutional  guarantees  had  suffered 
from  their  policy.  The  maxim,  ^'  The 
Queen  can  do  no  wrong,"  had  been 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  mere  fiction ; 
but  he  regarded  it  as  a  Constitutional 
principle  of  the  highest  importance ;  for 
if  once  it  came  to  be  admitted  that 
wrong  could  be  brought  homo  to  the 
Crown,  they  would  have  to  divert  their 
action  from  a  quarter  in  which  it  might 
be  useful,  and  waste  their  powers  in  at- 
tacking that  which  by  its  very  nature 
was  invulnerable.  Precedents  existed, 
showing  what  were  the  views  of  high 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers.  In  1807,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  consequence  of  a 
pledge  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  new  Ministry  to  the  King  not  to 
raise  the  Catholic  question,  a  Motion 
was  proposed  in  the  House  by  a  Gentle- 
man bearing  a  name  that  had  always 
been  honoured — Mr.  Brand— asserting 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of 
the  confidential  Servants  of  the  Crown  to 
restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  from  offering  to  the 
King  such  advice  as  circumstances  might 
render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Empire.  That  Resolution 
was  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  Howick,  and 
other  Gentlemen  equally  eminent  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  similar  Motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  received  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Erskine.  The  objection 
was  made,  then,  that  the  Besolution  was 
an  attack  upon  the  Sovereign ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  a  speech  was 
made  by  a  distinguished  person — Mr. 
Plunket,  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land— who  warmly  defended  himself  and 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
against  the  imputation  that  it  was  wished 
to  attach  blame  to  the  King,  for  whom 
he  had  the  highest  respect.  The  pre- 
cedent was  further  important,  because  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Percival,  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  that  although  it  was 
quite  true  that  every  act  of  the  Crown 
must  be  vouched  for  by  a  responsible 
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Minister,  yet  in  the  interim  between  snc- 
cessiYe  Ministries  the  action  of  the  Crown 
was  necessarily  independent,  and  what- 
ever was  done  then  was  beyond  Parlia- 
mentary criticism,  and  could  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the 
Ministers.     If  that  argument  had  been 
allowed,  it  would  have  done  away  alto- 
gether with  the  responsibility  of  Minis- 
ters ;  but  although  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  small  majority,  rejected  Mr. 
Brand's  Motion,  that  argument  was  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  in   1835,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  came  into  Office.    He  was 
summoned  from  Bome,  and  a  considerable 
interval   intervened  between   the   dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  Seals 
of  Office  ;  but  his  first  act  was  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  what  had  been  done 
in  the  interregnum,  including  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne.    No  interval 
could  at  all  be  allowed,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, to  interpose  between  the  responsi- 
hilil^  of  one  Ministry  and  another.  These 
instances  proved  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  Crown  itself  commit  an 
act  which  could  be  the  subject  of  cen- 
sure or  blame.    It  might  be  said  that  he 
had  been  referring  to  what  were  ele- 
mentary truths ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
remind  hon.  Members  of  the  elementary 
truths  of  Constitutional   principles  in 
these  days,  when  they  were  not  alto- 
gether ''understanded  of  the  people.*' 
He  ventured  to  say  that  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn)  was  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Crown, 
could  only  be  entertained  by  those  who 
had  lost  sight  of  elementary  truths.     A 
writer,  to  whose  merits  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  paid  a  just  tribute 
(Mr.  Bagehot),  had  said  that  if  a  gentle- 
man attempted  to  explain  to  his  ser- 
vants the  phrase  '^The  Queen  reigns, 
but  does  not  govern,"  he  would  find 
they  did  not  understand  his  language. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  ignorance  of  the 
kitchen  had  invaded  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   A  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Crown 
was  an  absurdity,  because  such  a  Vote 
would  contradict  the  principle  that  the 
Crown  was  above  responsibility.  His  hon. 
Friend   attacked  the  Ministry  because 
he  held  that  they  had  protruded  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Queen,  so  as 
to  obtain  undue  power  through  the  re- 
spect due  to  her  name;  and  because 
they  had  initiated  and  pursued  great 


lines  of  policy  in  comparative  independ- 
ence of  one  another,  thus  minimizing 
the  collective  judgment,  the  collective 
authority,  and  the  collective  responsi- 
bility of  the  Cabinet,  and  also  minimiz- 
ing the  control  of  the  House.  As  to  the 
first  question,  of  the  undue  use  of  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Crown,  no 
one,  he  supposed,  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Wolsey  and  say,  ^^  Ego  et  Rex 
mens,**  in  order  to  push  himself  forward ; 
but  Ministers  might  change  the  form  of 
the  phrase  and  say,  *'  Regina  mea  et  ego^^ 
in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  criti- 
cism. The  true  function  of  the  Crown 
was  thus  laid  down  by  the  high  autho- 
rity to  whom  he  had  already  referred 
(Mr.  Bagehot) — 

"The  Sovereign  has,  ander  a  Constitatioiial 
Monarchy  such  as  ours,  three  rights — the  right 
to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  the 
right  to  warn." 

Not  one  of  these  rights  suggested  the 
power  of  initiation.  The  first  two  had 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  Ministers, 
the  third  to  warning  given  against  action 
taken  by  the  Ministry.  The  writer 
added — ^'  and  a  King  of  good  sense  and 
sagacity  would  want  no  other."  Another 
high  authority  said — 

"  A  Constitutional  Government  insures  to  the 
King  a  wide  authority  in  all  the  councils  of  the 
State.  He  chooses  and  dismisses  his  Ministers. 
Their  resolutions  upon  every  important  mea- 
sure of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  sub- 
mitted to  his  approval ;  and  when  that  approval 
is  withheld,  his  Ministers  must  either  abandon 
their  policy  or  resign  their  office.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Parliament  on  the  other ;  and  while  they  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  King  by  administering 
affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  they  must  act  upon 
principles  and  propose  measures  which  they  can 

i'ustify  to  Parliament.    And  here  is  the  proper 
imit  to  the  King^s  influence." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman (Sir  Erskine  May)  who  sat  at 
that  Table.  Then,  again,  as  the  Crown 
had  no  power  of  initiation,  the  Crown 
must  not  be  put  forward  as  having  used 
it.  It  must  not  be  suggested  that  the 
Crown  had  a  policy  of  its  own  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  instead  of 
being  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  If  the  Ministry 
accept  suggestions  from  the  Crown,  they 
must  do  so  on  condition  of  making  them 
their  own,  and  merging  their  origin  in 
themselves.  All  this  sprung  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Crown  could  never  take  re- 
sponsibility upon  itself.  They  saw  that  in 
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the  dark,  and  could  only  be  proved  bj 
notoriety  of  the  fact.  In  the  present 
case  there  was  certain  ground  for  oeliey- 
ing,  as  he  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  shown, 
that  the  control  of  Parliament  had  been 
evaded.  The  country  had  been  involved 
in  troubles  which  he  thought  might  have 
been  avoided  had  Parliament  been  con- 
sulted; but  Parliament  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  the  consequence  was  ad- 
ditional wars  and  increased  expenditure. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  House  to  say 
whether  either  the  information  obtained 
had  not  been  misleading,  or  had  been 
withheld  from  Parliament,  since  their 
information  had  been  procured  from 
other  sources?  He  did  not  wish  to  re- 
open old  sores ;  but  he  did  desire  to  do 
what  he  could  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
system  of  Departmental  Government.  He 
wished  to  see  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet 
given  to  the  Crown,  and  not  the  advice 
of  a  single  Minister,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Ca- 
binet, and  not  that  of  any  individual.  In 
bringing  this  question  before  the  House, 
he  was  only  anxious  to  assert  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  which  were  being 
invaded,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  believed 
most  conscientiously  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty  as  a  loyal  Member  of  the  House, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
well  as  of  the  Crown  itself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That,  to  prevent  the  growing  abuse  by  Her 
Majesty's  Minieters  of  the  Prerogative  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  consequent  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  Government  in  en- 
abling them,  under  cover  of  the  supposed  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  Sovereign,  to  withdraw 
from  the  cognizance  and  control  of  this  House 
matters  relating  to  policy  and  expenditure  pro- 
perly within  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  pri\'i- 
leges,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mode  and  limits 
of  the  action  of  the  Prerogative  should  be  more 
strictly  observed." 

Mr.  COUETNEY,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion,  said,  he  thought  it  must,  at 
all  events,  be  plain  to  the  House  that 
the  desire  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn) was  not  in  any  way  to  move  a  Vote 
of  Censure  against  the  Crown.  The 
Motion  was  directed  solely  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Those  who  ap- 
proved the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  would  be  false  to 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  if 
they  were  to  direct  their  censure  in  any 
other  quarter.  He  held  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  Member's  original 
Motion,   which    had  been  thought  by 

Mr.  Dillwyn 


some  to  suggest  that  the  Sovereign  pro- 
truded hersdf  into  affairs  of  State,  was 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  which  was  a  Motion 
of  condenmation  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  nothing  more.  They 
wished  to  bring  home  to  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  the  responsibility  for  what 
had  happened — for  the  weakening  which 
Constitutional  guarantees  had  suffered 
from  their  policy.  The  maxim,  **  The 
Queen  can  do  no  wrong,"  had  been 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  mere  fiction ; 
but  he  regarded  it  as  a  Constitutional 
principle  of  the  highest  importance ;  for 
if  once  it  came  to  be  admitted  that 
wrong  could  be  brought  home  to  the 
Crown,  they  would  have  to  divert  their 
action  from  a  quarter  in  which  it  might 
be  useful,  and  waste  their  powers  in  at* 
tacking  that  which  by  its  very  nature 
was  invulnerable.  Precedents  existed, 
showing  what  were  the  views  of  high 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers.  In  1807,  after  tho 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  consequence  of  a 
pledge  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  new  Ministry  to  the  King  not  to 
raise  the  Catholic  question,  a  Motion 
was  proposed  in  the  House  by  a  Gentle- 
man bearing  a  name  that  had  always 
been  honoured — ^Mr.  Brand-- asserting 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of 
the  confidential  Servants  of  the  Crown  to 
restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  from  offering  to  the 
King  such  advice  as  circumstances  might 
render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Empire.  That  Eesolution 
was  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  Howick,  and 
other  Gentlemen  equally  eminent  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  similar  Motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  received  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Erskine.  The  objection 
was  made,  then,  that  the  Besolution  was 
an  attack  upon  the  Sovereign ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  a  speech  was 
made  by  a  distinguished  person — Mr. 
Plunket,  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land— who  warmly  defended  himself  and 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
against  the  imputation  that  it  was  wished 
to  attach  blame  to  the  King,  for  whom 
he  had  the  highest  respect.  The  pre- 
cedent was  further  important,  because  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Percival,  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  that  although  it  was 
quite  true  that  every  act  of  the  Crown 
must  be  vouched  for  by  a  responsible 
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Minister,  yet  in  the  interim  between  snc- 
cessiye  Ministries  the  action  of  the  Crown 
was  necessarily  independent,  and  what- 
ever was  done  then  was  beyond  Parlia- 
mentary criticism,  and  could  not  be  made 
the  sabject  of  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the 
Ministers.  If  that  argument  had  been 
allowed,  it  would  have  done  away  alto- 
gether with  the  responsibility  of  Minis- 
ters ;  but  although  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  small  majority,  rejected  Mr. 
Brand's  Motion,  that  argument  was  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  in  1835,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  came  into  Office.  He  was 
summoned  fromBome,  and  a  considerable 
interval  intervened  between  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  Seals 
of  Office  ;  but  his  first  act  was  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  what  had  been  done 
in  the  interregnum,  including  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne.  No  interval 
could  at  all  be  allowed,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, to  interpose  between  the  responsi- 
bility of  one  Ministry  and  another.  These 
instances  proved  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  Crown  itself  commit  an 
act  which  could  be  the  subject  of  cen- 
sure or  blame.  It  might  be  said  that  he 
had  been  referring  to  what  were  ele- 
mentary truths ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
remind  hon.  Members  of  the  elementary 
truths  of  Constitutional  principles  in 
these  days,  when  they  were  not  alto- 
gether '^understanded  of  the  people.'* 
He  ventured  to  say  that  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn)  was  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Crown, 
could  only  be  entertained  by  those  who 
had  lost  sight  of  elementary  truths.  A 
writer,  to  whose  merits  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  paid  a  just  tribute 
(Mr.  Bagehot),  had  said  that  if  a  gentle- 
man attempted  to  explain  to  his  ser- 
vants the  phrase  ''The  Queen  reigns, 
but  does  not  govern,"  he  would  find 
they  did  not  understand  his  lang^a^e. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  ignorance  of  the 
kitchen  had  invaded  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Crown 
was  an  absurdity,  because  such  a  Vote 
would  contradict  the  principle  that  the 
Crown  was  above  responsibility.  His  hon. 
Friend  attacked  the  Ministry  because 
he  held  that  they  had  protruded  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Queen,  so  as 
to  obtain  undue  power  through  the  re- 
spect due  to  her  name ;  ana  because 
they  had  initiated  and  pursued  great 


lines  of  policy  in  comparative  independ- 
ence of  one  another,  thus  minimizing 
the  collective  judgment,  the  collective 
authority,  and  the  collective  responsi- 
bility of  the  Cabinet,  and  also  minimiz- 
ing the  control  of  the  House.  As  to  the 
first  question,  of  the  undue  use  of  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Crown,  no 
one,  he  supposed,  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Wolsey  and  say,  ^*  Ego  et  Rex 
meusj^^  in  order  to  push  himself  forward ; 
but  Ministers  might  change  the  form  of 
the  phrase  and  say,  **  Regina  mea  et  ego^^ 
in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  criti- 
cism. The  true  function  of  the  Crown 
was  thus  laid  down  by  the  high  autho- 
rity to  whom  he  had  already  referred 
(Mr.  Bagehot) — 

"The  Sovereign  has,  under  a  Constitational 
Monarchy  auch  as  ours,  three  rights — the  right 
to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  the 
right  to  warn." 

Not  one  of  these  rights  suggested  the 
power  of  initiation.  The  first  two  had 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  Ministers, 
the  third  to  warning  given  against  action 
taken  by  the  Ministry.  The  writer 
added — ''and  a  King  of  good  sense  and 
sagacity  would  want  no  other.'*  Another 
high  authority  said — 

"  A  Constitutional  Qovemment  insures  to  the 
King  a  wide  authority  in  all  the  councils  of  the 
State.  He  chooses  and  dismisses  his  Ministers. 
Their  resolutions  upon  every  important  mea- 
sure of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  sub- 
mitted to  his  approval ;  and  vrhen  that  approval 
is  withheld,  his  Ministers  must  either  abandon 
their  policy  or  resign  their  office.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Parliament  on  the  other ;  and  while  they  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  King  by  administering 
affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  they  must  act  upon 
principles  and  propose  measures  which  they  can 
justify  to  Parliament.  And  here  is  the  proper 
limit  to  the  King's  influence.'' 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman (Sir  Erskine  May)  who  sat  at 
that  Table.  Then,  again,  as  the  Grown 
had  no  power  of  initiation,  the  Crown 
must  not  be  put  forward  as  having  used 
it.  It  must  not  be  suggested  that  the 
Crown  had  a  policy  of  its  own  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  instead  of 
being  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  If  the  Ministry 
accept  suggestions  from  the  Crown,  they 
must  do  so  on  condition  of  making  them 
their  own,  and  merging  their  origin  in 
themselves.  All  this  sprung  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Crown  could  never  take  re- 
sponsibility upon  itself.  They  saw  that  in 
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the  dark,  and  could  only  be  proved  by 
notoriety  of  the  fact.  In  the  present 
case  there  was  certain  ground  for  oeliev- 
ing,  as  he  (Mr.  Dillw3m)  had  shown, 
that  the  control  of  Parliament  had  been 
evaded.  The  country  had  been  involved 
in  troubles  which  he  thought  might  have 
been  avoided  had  Parliament  been  con- 
sulted; but  Parliament  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  the  consequence  was  ad- 
ditional wars  and  increased  expenditure. 
He  would  ai)peal  to  the  House  to  say 
whether  either  the  information  obtained 
had  not  been  misleading,  or  had  been 
withheld  from  Parliament,  since  tlieir 
information  had  been  procured  from 
other  sources?  He  did  not  wish  to  re- 
open old  sores ;  but  he  did  desire  to  do 
what  ho  could  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
system  of  Departmental  Government.  Ho 
wished  to  see  the  advice  of  tho  Cabinet 
given  to  the  Crown,  and  not  the  advice 
of  a  single  Minister,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Ca- 
binet, and  not  that  of  any  individual.  In 
bringing  this  question  before  the  House, 
he  was  only  anxious  to  assert  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  wliich  wore  being 
invaded,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  believed 
most  conscientiously  that  he  was  doing 
his  duty  as  a  loyal  Member  of  the  House, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
well  as  of  the  Crown  itself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That,  to  prevent  tho  growing  abuse  by  Her 
lilajcbty's  Ministers  of  the  Prerogative  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  consequent  augmen- 
tation of  tho  power  of  the  Oovemment  in  en- 
abling them,  und(T  cover  of  tho  supposed  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  Sovereign,  to  withcfraw 
from  the  cognizance  and  control  of  this  House 
matters  relating  to  policy  and  expenditure  pro- 
perly within  tho  seopo  of  its  powers  and  priW- 
leges,  it  is  necessary  that  tho  mode  and  limits 
of  the  action  of  the  Prerogative  should  bo  more 
strictly  observed." 

Mr.  COURTNEY,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion,  said,  he  thought  it  must,  at 
all  events,  be  plain  to  the  House  that 
the  desire  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn)  was  not  in  any  way  to  move  a  Vote 
of  Censure  against  the  Crown.  The 
Motion  was  directed  solely  against  Her 
iMajesty's  Government.  Those  who  ap- 
proved the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  would  be  false  to 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  if 
they  were  to  direct  their  censure  in  any 
other  quarter.  He  held  that  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  hon.  Member's  original 
Motion,    whicli    had  been  thought  by 
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some  to  suggest  that  the  Sovereign  pro- 
truded herself  into  affaire  of  State,  vii 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  Motioi 
before  the  House,  which  was  a  Motioi 
of    condemnation    of    Her    M^ei^i 
Ministers,   and    nothing   more.     Ther 
wished  to  bring  home  to  Her  Majestyi 
Government  the  responsibility  for  whit 
had  happened — for  the  weakening  whieh 
Constitutional  guarantees  had  suffered 
from  their  policy.     The  maxim,  "TIu 
Queen  can  do  no  wrong,"  had  besB . 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  mere  fiction; 
but  he  regarded  it  as  a  Constitutional 
principle  of  the  highest  impoi-tance ;  for 
if  once  it  came  to  be  admitted  thit 
wrong  could  be  brought  homo  to  the 
Crown,  they  would  have  to  divert  their 
action  from  a  quarter  in  which  it  might 
be  useful,  and  waste  their  powers  in  at- 
tacking that  which  by  its  very  nature 
was  invulnerable.      Precedents  existed, 
showing  what  were  the  views  of  high 
authorities  with  regard  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers.      In  1807,  after  tho 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  consequence  of  a 
pledge  supposed  to  have  been  g^ven  by 
the  new  Ministry  to  the  King  not  to 
raise  the  Catholic  question,  a   Motion 
was  proposed  in  the  House  by  a  Gentle- 
man bearing  a  name  that  had  always 
been   honoured — ^Mr.  Brand— asserting 
that  it  was  contrary  to  tho  first  duties  of 
the  confidential  Servants  of  the  Crown  to 
restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  from  offering  to  the 
King  such  advice  as  circumstances  might 
render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  Empire.  That  Besolution 
was  supported  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
!A[r.    Whitbread,    Lord    Howick,    and 
other  Gentlemen  equally  eminent  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  similar  Motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  received  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Erskine.      The  objection 
was  made,  then,  that  the  Besolution  was 
an  attack  upon  the  Sovereign;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  a  speech  was 
made  by  a  distinguished  person — ^Mr. 
Plunket,  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land— who  warmly  defended  himself  and 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
against  the  imputation  that  it  was  wished 
to  attach  blame  to  the  King,  for  whom 
he  had  the  highest  respect.     The  pre- 
cedent was  further  important,  because  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Percival,  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  that  although  it  was 
quite  true  that  every  act  of  the  Crown 
must  be  vouched  for  by  a  responsible 
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Minister,  yet  in  the  interim  between  sno- 
cessiye  Ministries  the  action  of  the  Grown 
was  necessarily  independent,  and  what- 
ever was  done  then  was  beyond  Parlia- 
mentary criticism,  and  could  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the 
Ministers.     If  that  argimient  had  been 
allowed,  it  would  have  done  away  alto- 
gether with  the  responsibility  of  Minis- 
ters ;  but  although  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  small  majority,  rejected  Mr. 
Brand's  Motion,  that  argument  was  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  in   1835,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  came  into  Office.    He  was 
summoned  from  Home,  and  a  considerable 
interval    intervened   between   the   dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  Seals 
of  Office  ;  but  his  first  act  was  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  what  had  been  done 
in  the  interregnum,  including  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne.    No  interval 
could  at  all  be  allowed,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, to  interpose  between  the  responsi- 
bility of  one  Ministry  and  another.  These 
instances  proved  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  Crown  itself  commit  an 
act  which  could  be  the  subject  of  cen- 
sure or  blame.    It  might  be  said  that  he 
had  been  referring  to  what  were  ele- 
mentary truths ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
remind  hon.  Members  of  the  elementary 
truths   of  Constitutional   principles  in 
these  days,  when  they  were  not  alto- 
gether ''understanded  of  the  people." 
He  ventured  to  say  that  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn)  was  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Crown, 
could  only  be  entertained  by  those  who 
had  lost  sight  of  elementary  truths.     A 
writer,  to  whose  merits  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  paid  a  just  tribute 
(Mr.  Bagehot),  had  said  that  if  a  gentle- 
man attempted  to  explain  to  his  ser- 
vants the  phrase  ''The  Queen  reigns, 
but  does  not  govern,"  he  would  find 
they  did  not  understand  his  language. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  ignorance  of  the 
kitchen  had  invaded  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   A  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Crown 
was  an  absurdity,  because  such  a  Vote 
would  contradict  the  principle  that  the 
Crown  was  above  responsibility.  His  hon. 
Friend  attacked  the  Ministry  because 
he  held  that  they  had  protruded  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Queen,  so  as 
to  obtain  undue  power  through  the  re- 
spect due  to  her  name;   ana  because 
they  had  initiated  and  pursued  great 


lines  of  policy  in  comparative  independ- 
ence of  one  another,  thus  minimizing 
the  collective  judgment,  the  collective 
authority,  and  the  collective  responsi- 
bility of  the  Cabinet,  and  also  minimiz- 
ing the  control  of  the  House.  As  to  the 
first  question,  of  the  undue  use  of  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  Crown,  no 
one,  he  supposed,  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Wolsey  and  say,  **  JSgo  et  Hex 
meu8,^'  in  order  to  push  himself  forward ; 
but  Ministers  might  change  the  form  of 
the  phrase  and  say, ''  Regina  mea  et  ego,*^ 
in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  criti- 
cism. The  true  function  of  the  Crown 
was  thus  laid  down  by  the  high  autho- 
rity to  whom  he  had  already  referred 
(Mr.  Bagehot) — 

'*  The  Sovereign  has,  under  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy  such  as  ours,  three  rights — the  right 
to  he  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  the 
right  to  warn." 

Not  one  of  these  rights  suggested  the 
power  of  initiation.  The  first  two  had 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  Ministers, 
the  third  to  warning  given  against  action 
taken  by  the  Ministry.  The  writer 
added — **  and  a  King  of  good  sense  and 
sagacity  would  want  no  other."  Another 
high  authority  said — 

"  A  Constitutional  (Government  insures  to  the 
King  a  wide  authority  in  all  the  councils  of  the 
State.  He  chooses  and  dismisses  his  Ministers. 
Their  resolutions  upon  ever^  important  mea- 
sure of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  are  suh- 
mitted  to  his  approval ;  and  when  that  approval 
is  withheld,  his  Ministers  must  either  abandon 
their  policy  or  resign  their  office.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Parliament  on  the  other ;  and  while  they  reta,in 
the  confidence  of  the  King  by  administering 
affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  they  must  act  upon 
principles  and  propose  measures  which  they  can 
justify  to  Parliament.  And  here  is  the  proper 
limit  to  the  King's  influence.*' 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman (Sir  Erskine  May)  who  sat  at 
that  Table.  Then,  again,  as  the  Crown 
had  no  power  of  initiation,  the  Crown 
must  not  be  put  forward  as  having  used 
it.  It  must  not  be  suggested  that  the 
Crown  had  a  policy  of  its  own  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  instead  of 
being  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown.  If  the  Ministry 
accept  suggestions  from  the  Crown,  they 
must  do  so  on  condition  of  making  them 
their  own,  and  merging  their  origin  in 
themselves.  All  this  sprung  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Crown  could  never  take  re- 
sponsibilityupon  itself.  They  saw  that  in 
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the  Royal  pledge  with  respect  to  the  Ca- 
tholic claims,  the  reponsibility  of  which 
rested  upon  the  Ministry.  There  was 
another  iUnstrationof  great  interest  inthis 
matter,  and  that  was  the  action  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  Great  War  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister.  At 
the  close  of  the  Great  War  the  then  Czar 
proposed  a  "holy  alliance"  between 
the  victor  Kings — himself,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  he  wrote  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  the  Prince,  inviting  him 
to  sign  the  necessary  Treaty.  In  what 
way  did  the  then  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Prime  Minister  deal  with  that  matter  ? 
Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  thus  to  Lord 
Liverpool — 

"  Upon  the  whole  this  is  what  may  be  called  a 
scrape.  ...  I  am  desired  hy  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  through  Mettcmich,  to  express  his 
earnest  hope  that  the  Prince  will  not  refuse 
himself  to  this  overture.  .  .  .  My  own 
opinion  very  much  concurs  with  that  of  His 
Imi)erial  Majesty,  and  in  weighing  difficulties 
on  both  sides  I  think  no  person  will  blame  tlie 
Prince  for  not  refusing  assent  himself  to  a  pro- 

fosition  so  made  to  him.  But  I  think  the 
Vince  must  take  it  upon  himself,  and  sign  it, 
without  the  intervention  of  his  Ministers,  as  an 
autographic  avowal  of  sentiment  between  him 
and  the  Sovereigns  his  allies,  tending  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  To  decline  doing  so 
might  produce  very  unpleasant  consequences." 

Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  reply,  said — 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to  advise  the  Prince 
to  sign  the  act  of  accession  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  him.  Such  a  step  would  be  in- 
consistent with  all  the  forms  and  principles  of 
our  government,  and  would  subject  those  who 
advised  it  to  a  verj'  serious  responsibility.  .  .  . 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  King  or 
liegent  of  Great  Britain  can  bo  a  party  to  no 
act  of  State  personally ;  he  can  only  be  a  party 
to  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  others  who 
are  responsible  for  it.'* 

Well,  those  were  illustrations  of  the 
principles  he  wished  to  lay  down  in  con- 
firmation of  what  ho  had  said  as  to  the 
necessity  of  action  originating  with  the 
Ministry  and  not  with  the  Crown.  He 
would  noxt  touch  upon  the  necessity  of 
collective  action  on  the  part  of  Ministers. 
The  action  of  an  individual  Minister  was 
not  sufficient  to  substantiate  every  no- 
minal action  of  the  Crown.  The  advice 
given  to  the  Crown  must  be  that  of  the 
Ministry  collectively.  Upon  that  point, 
he  would  quote  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  Constitutional  Law — 

**A11  correspondence  between  the  Sovereign 
and  a  subordinate  Minister  should  be  submitted 
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to  the  Premier ;  if  not  beforehand,  at  any  nti 

immediately  after  it  has  taken  place 

Until  Ministers  have  come  to  an  ondflntaiidiiig 
as  to  the  advice  they  wfil  tender  to  their  So- 
vereign upon  any  given  occasion  it  would  be 
premature  for  them  to  communicate  with  tb 
Oown  thereon.  The  Premier  himself  is  mdir 
no  obligation,  either  of  duty  or  of  coiirtesj,li 
confer  with  the  Sovereign  upon  any  mate 
which  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet." 

The  House  would  remember  what  took 
place  when  the  present  Government 
were  last  in  Office.  In  the  year  1867 
the  present  Prime  Minister  threw  upon 
the  Crown,  instead  of  taking  upon 
himself,  the  responsibility  of  dedding 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Dissok- 
tion  after  a  hostile  vote  of  that  HouBe. 
But  as  to  the  necessity  of  collectivity 
of  action,  he  would  refer  to  the  action 
taken  by  Lord  Chatham  in  1810.  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  as  well  as  a  Peer,  came  back 
from  his  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
drew  up  a  Memorandum  of  his  pro* 
ceedings,  and,  going  to  a  Levee,  gave 
it  to  the  King.  It  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Ilis  Majesty  some  time. 
Lord  Chatham  desired  to  make  an 
alteration  in  it,  received  it  back,  made 
the  alteration,  and  again  handed  it  to 
the  King,  who,  after  a  time,  handed  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  What  was  the 
result  of  Lord  Chatham's  proceeding? 
A  Motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  censuring 
the  transaction,  and  tho  House  approved 
the  Motion  by  a  large  majority,  after 
a  discussion,  which  lasted,  the  record 
stated,  till  half-past  6  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  not  then  in  Office, 
spoke,  and  supported  the  Motion  of 
Censure,  although  it  was  urged  that 
Chatham,  as  a  Peer,  might  demand  an 
audience  of  the  King,  and  that,  as  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he 
was  entitled  to  act  upon  his  responsi- 
bility. The  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  document  should 
have  reached  the  King  through  the  col- 
lective Cabinet,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
individual  dealing  between  the  Crown 
and  an  individual  Minister.  The  case 
which  occurred  under  Lord  Liverpool's 
Administration  in  1825  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  remarkable.  The  Cabinet 
liaving  drawn  up  a  Memorandum  on 
the  subject  of  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
reference  to  tho  Spanish  Colonies,  which 
had  revolted,  the  King  endeavoured  to 
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obtain  from  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
separately  their  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  Cabinet,  in  reply,  humbly 
requested  the  King's  permission  to  give 
their  answer  generally  and  coUectiTelyi 
although  they  admitted  that  among  them- 
Belves  differences  of  opinion  existed. 
The  manner  in  which  Lord  Falmerston's 
expression  of  his  indiyidual  opinion  on 
the  coup  tTetat  of  1851  was  regarded 
might  also  be  taken  as  a  case  in  point. 
Throughout  the  whole  range  of  English 
politics,  in  fact,  one  principle  prevailed 
— namely,  that  there  should  be  no  shel- 
tering of  the  action  of  Ministers  imder 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
action  of  Ministers  should  be  collective 
and  not  indiyidual.  That  the  authority 
of  this  principle  had  been  infringed  of 
recent  years  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  had  produced 
abundant  evidence  to  show.  His  case 
might,  perhaps,  be  lacking  in  the  preci- 
sion which  was  insisted  upon  in  a  Court 
of  Law ;  but  that  was  inevitable  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  for  they  were  dealing 
with  action  which  was  impalpable,  half 
concealed^  and  half  revealed.  The  very 
manner  in  which  Ministers  had  treated 
Questions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them  on  this  subject — ^the  apparent  as- 
sumption on  their  part  that  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  were  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  musty,  fusty  phrases — was  in 
itself  a  sufficient  justification  for  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House.  There 
were  several  instances  in  which  similar 
Motions  had  been  brought  forward, 
and  he  would  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider how  this  question  of  evidence  had 
been  considered.  When  Mr.  Fox's  In- 
dian Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  Memorandum,  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  would  regard  as  his  friends  those 
who  voted  against  the  Bill,  was  taken 
about  and  shown  to  different  Peers. 
Thereupon  a  rumour  arose,  and  a  Motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  That  it  is  now  neceasary  to  declare  that  to 
report  any  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  PIIb 
Majesty  upon  any  Bill  or  other  proceeding" 
(and,  of  course,  any  lino  of  policy,  Indian  or 
Colonial)  **  depending  in  either  Huuse  of  Par- 
liament, with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of  its 
Members,  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour, 
derogatory  to  the  Crown,  a  breach  of  the  funda- 
mental privileges  of  Parliament,  and  subversiye 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  country." 

And  how  did  Mr.  Pitt  meet  that  Motion? 
He  asked — 
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**  Was  it  founded  on  any  positive  facts,  either 
proved  or  stated  P  No.  .  .  .  Upon  what  was 
the  mighty  grievance  complained  of  supposed  to 
depend?  Not  on  any  misdemeanour  substan- 
tiated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  by  any 
sort  of  evidence  whatever,  but  on  the  vague  sur- 
mises or  lie  of  the  day." 

Mr.  Pitt  allowed  himself  to  use  that  lan- 
guage, although  he  knew  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  Memorandum  had  been  cir- 
culated ;  but  such  a  line  of  defence  Mr. 
Fox  treated  with  soorn,  as  one  unbecom- 
ing a  Minister,  and  disrespectful  to  the 
House.  In  all  such  cases,  in  fact,  the 
supporters  of  the  Motion  held  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  substantiate  their  case 
with  the  same  minuteness  as  a  prosecutor 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  Had  no  breaches  of 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  been 
committed?  He  was  afraid  that,  in 
perfect  innocence,  a  great  many  had 
been  committed  from  time  to  time.  He 
saw  before  him  at  that  moment  a  noble 
Lord  who  was  very  busily  engaged  in 
what  was  an  undoubted  breach  of  the 
Constitution.  They  would  all  be  sorry 
if  anything  serious  should  happen  to  that 
noble  Lord ;  but,  without  knowing  it, 
he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  very 
gravest  censure.  [^Laughter,']  Some- 
body laughed.  But  he  would  read  an 
extract  from  Sir  Erskine  May's  work, 
which  would  perhaps  explain  what  he 
had  said — 

"The  privileges  of  Parliament,'*  said  Sir 
Erskine,  *were  systematically  violated  by  the 
King  f George  III).  In  order  to  guard  against 
the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  Crown  in  its 
proceedings,  Parliament  had  established,  for 
centuries,  the  Constitutional  doctrine  that  the 
Ring  should  not  hear  or  give  credit  to  reports  of 
its  debates.  .  .  .  yet  during  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons  against  Wilkes,  the  King  obtained 
from  Mr.  Grenville  the  most  minute  andcircum* 
stantial  reports." 

It  was  a  true  and  sound  Constitutional 
principle  that  the  Crown  should  know 
only  of  the  collective  action  of  Parlia- 
ment— that  it  should  know  nothing  of 
the  action  of  individual  Members  of  that 
House  to  guide  it  in  the  distribution  of 
its  favours.  Of  course,  it  might  not  be 
true  that  the  noble  Lord  he  referred  to 
took  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
House  for  transmission  elsewhere ;  but 
such  was  the  rumour.  Now,  about  the 
breaches  of  Constitutional  principles. 
Was  not  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo* 
Turkish  Convention ,  without  any  previous 
communication  being  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, a  stretching  of  the  Prerogative 
and  a  derogation    of  the   power   and 
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authority  of  that  House  ?    la  fact,  Par- 
liament was   committed    to    a    certain 
course  before  it   could  say  aye  or  no. 
And  could  not  the  same  bo  said  of  the 
bringing  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta  ? 
When  asked  a  Question  in  reference  to 
alleged  lengthy  communications  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Viceroy  of  India,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  there 
might  have  been  private  communications 
— such  things  had  happened  before,  and 
might  happen  again  ;  but  he  showed  no 
anxiety  whatever  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  trenched  upon;   he 
treated  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
and  in  doing  so  he  was  supported  by  the 
cheers  of  Members  about  him.     If  Lord 
Chatham,  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  was 
not  permitted  to  havo  individual  corre- 
spondence with    the    Crown,    would  it 
have  been  permitted  at  that  time  for  the 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  to  have  had  particular 
and    confidential   communications  with 
the  Crown  upon  the  progress  of  afifairs 
in  that  country  ?     Would  not  such  con- 
duct d  fortiori  have  been  open  to  the 
censure  passed  upon  that  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham ?     Ought  not  a  similar  censure  to 
attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India  now  ?    At  least,  it  was  surely  the 
duty  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  if 
they  were  jealous  for  the  maintenance  of 
the   Constitution,  to  have    ascertained 
from  the  Viceroy  something  more  as  to 
the  n  aturo  of  the  correspondence'  with 
the   Sovereign.      It  was  admitted  that 
a    communication  was    made  to  Lord 
Chelmsford  upon    the   authority  of    a 
single   Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it 
was  confessed  that  in  that  instance  the 
collective   action  and  responsibility  of 
the  Cabinet  were  abandoned.     The  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  was  made  by 
a  stretch  of  the  Prerogative  absolutely 
unprecedented.  A  Commission  was  given 
to  Sir  Theopliilus  Shepstone  from  the 
Sovereign,  who  was  then  in  the  High- 
lands;  it  was  countersigned  by  Lord 
Carnarvon  ;  and  under  that  Commission 
tlie  Transvaal  was  annexed,  without  any 
warning,  or  even  suggestion,  to  Parlia- 
ment   that    such    a    thing    would    be 
done.  But  it  was  done,  and  this  country 
had  been  saddled  with  a  weight  to  an 
extent    of    which    they    now    did    not 
know.     Contrast  that  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Fiji,  which  was  pressed  upon 
that  House  by  the  worthy  Member  for 
Lambeth '  (Mr.   Alderman    M'Arthur), 
was  discussed,  and  almost  approved  bo- 
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fore  it  was  effected.  It  had  been  pleaded 
that  there  was  a  parallelism  betweet 
the  conduct  of  our  agents  abroad  and 
that  of  the  agents  of  the  Czar  in  Central 
Asia,  by  whom  the  Czar  himself  wu 
overreached  ;  but  there  were  no  Consti- 
tutional relations  between  the  Czar  and 
his  people,  and  such  a  parallelism  was  a 
confession  that  in  our  case  the  Constita- 
tion  had  been  abandoned.      When  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  bringing 
over   of  the  Indian   troops,   the  noble 
Lord,  now  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  also  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  argued  that  if  there  had 
been  any  suggestion  of  what  was  in- 
tended there  would  have  been  intermin- 
ablo  debates,  and  every  difficulty  would 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Ministry ;    and   that   argument  simply 
meant  that  the  checks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  control  of  that  House  must 
be  got  rid  of  in  order  that  the  Gk>T6ni- 
ment  might  be  free  to  work  their  own 
will.  These  facts  were  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  justify  the  alarm  that  was  felt, 
especially  when  they  were  accentuated 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
18G7.     Instead   of   submitting    to    the 
Crown  a  distinct  resolution  of  the  Cabi- 
net, he  put  two  courses  before  the  Crown, 
offering  to  adopt  that  which  was  pre- 
ferred, and  thus  threw  upon  the  Crown 
the  responsibility  of  an  important  de- 
cision.     The  Prime  Minister   did  not 
understand  Constitutional  principles  aa 
they  had  been  understood  by  a  series  of 
statesmen.  There  was  published  in  1835, 
in  a  letter  to  a  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
a  Vindication  of  the  Englinh  Conttitution, 
by  Disraeli  the  younger,  which  was  well 
worthy  of  being  reprinted  and  carefully 
studied,    for  it    had  disappeared   from 
public  notice,  and  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  it  only  from  the  library  of  the 
Cambridge  University.     It  showed  the 
opinions  then  entertained  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  on  the  relations  between 
the  Crown,   the  Ministry,  and  Parlia- 
ment.    Speaking  of  the  advent  of  Wil- 
liam III.   to  ^the  Throne,   the  author 
said — 

"Here,  then  (under  "William  HI.),  com- 
mences the  ngc  when  the  influence  of  the  Court 
rapidly  declined,  when  Ministers  were  virtually 
appointed  by  the  Parliament  instead  of  tho 
Sovereign,  and  when,  by  tho  institution  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  scheme  and  policy  of  the  Admini- 
stration devolved  upon  a  Parliameutaiy  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Kinfif  was,  in  fact,  excluded 
from  his  own  Council.*' 
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["  Hear,  hear ! "]  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Kobert  Montagu)  apparently  regretted 
that  change ;  but  the  whole  question  was 
whether  it  was  to  be  regretted  or  approved, 
and  it  was  generally  approved ;  but,  in 
1835,  the  Prime  Minister  evidently 
thought  it  was  a  change  to  be  regretted. 
In  the  pamphlet  he  further  said  that 
George  I.,  unsupported  by  the  massof  the 
people,  and  ignorant  of  our  language,  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Whig  Peers, 
■who  resolved  to  compensate  themselves 
by  establishing  the  Cabinet  on  its  pre- 
sent basis.     It  was  added — 

**  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  Kingly  oflSce  from 
the  aDra  of  the  Plantagcnets,  when  the  characters 
of  a  Royal  Council  and  a  Legislative  Chamber 
were  so  blended  together  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  Monarch  always  presided  over  his  Par- 
liament,  to  the  moment  when  the  Sovereign 
under  the  Brunswicks  was  virtually  excluded 
from  his  own  Council."— [P.  170.] 

Again,  an  opinion  was  hinted,  though, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  completely  stated. 
Coming  down  to  George  III.,  the  author 
said — 

'*  It  was  the  clear  sense  and  the  strong  spirit 
of  his  able  grandson — George  III. — that  eman- 
cipated this  coontry  from  the  government  of 
*  the  groat  families.'  The  King  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  a  popular  Monarch  in  George  III., 
and  a  democratic  Minister  in  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
nation  elevated  to  power  the  Tory  or  National 
Party  of  England,  under  whose  comprehensive 
and  consistent,  vigorous  and  strictly  democratic 
system,  this  island  has  become *' — [P.  173.] 

{^Cheers,']  If  he  was  to  understand  that 
cheer  as  an  approval  given  to  George  III. , 
in  emancipating  himself  from  the  con- 
trol of  his  Cabinet)  he  recognized  in  it 
another  ground  for  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend.  There  was  another  ex- 
tract, which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  read,  which  was  con- 
clusive as  to  the  view  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  present  situation.  This 
was  written  after  Lord  Melbourne  was 
dismissed  by  "William  IV.,  and,  of 
course,  the  question  arose  what  was  the 
view  of  the  Prime  Minister  with  refer- 
ence to  it.     The  quotation  was  this — 

"  Let  us  hope  that  our  Gracious  Sovereign 
may  take  warning  from  the  first  of  his  house 
that  ruled  these  realms,  and  follow  the  example 
of  George  III.  rather  than  George  I." 

The  present  Prime  Minister  was  then 
young  and  only  entering  into  public 
life,  but  he  had  formed  his  opinion  de- 
liberately; he  had  consistently  main- 
tained it,  and  to  a  large  extent  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  it  out  in  the  go- 


vernment of  the  country — namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  collective  authority 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  elevation  of  the 
authority  of  a  particular  Minister  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister.  If  these  were 
called  "musty  phrases,"  he  might  quote 
later  writings  to  show  that  what  he  then 
said  had  been  consistently  manifested 
since.  When  the  question  came  to  be 
considered  by  the  historian,  the  anomaly 
must  surely  present  itself  how,  in  the 
Reign  of  the  Queen  who  had  ruled  for 
40  years  with  universal  satisfaction  to 
her  subjects,  regarding  most  carefully 
and  attentively  every  Constitutional 
principle,  an  alarm  was  suddenly  raised 
that  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
were  being  sapped,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Cabinet  overthrown,  a  single  Mi- 
nister using  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  Sovereign,  that  Minister  having 
throughout  his  career  held  Constitutional 
principles  which  led  up  to  that  change. 
His  fear  was  not  a  fear  of  any  real  re- 
suscitation of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
He  believed  the  controversy  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
will  of  the  individual  wearer  of  the 
Crown  had  long  since  been  closed. 
What  he  feared  was  a  democratic  power 
being  raised  under  the  forms  of  an  au- 
tocratic authority.  "What  he  feared  was 
lest  the  power  of  the  First  Minister 
should  be  aggrandized  by  transmuta- 
tion. He  believed  no  Minister  of  the 
Crown  could  possibly  hold  Office  now 
who  did  not  command  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House.  The  experiment 
made  by  William  IV.,  in  dismissing  Lord 
Melbourne,  could  not  be  successfully 
imitated.  But  what  were  the  checks  on 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown  supported  by 
a  majority?  Was  there  any  check 
against  the  abuse  of  the  Prerogative 
when  the  Minister  had  a  majority  at  his 
back  ?  He  might  neglect  and  override 
all  these  checks.  He  came  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  from  no  motive 
of  Party;  and,  therefore,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  referring  to  the  instance  of 
a  PrimeMinisterwho,  having  amajority, 
had  used  the  Prerogative  to  bring  about 
a  great  change,  overriding  the  authority 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
[**Hear,  hear!"]  But  did  those  who 
disapproved  of  that  useof  the  Preroga- 
tive do  so  because  they  disliked  uncon- 
stitutional action,  or  because  they  dis- 
liked the  end  effected?     Was   there 
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no  danger  the  same  authority  might 
again  be  used  in  a  way  they  did  not 
like  ?  That  was  a  precedent  to  which 
he  freely  referred,  in  order  to  show  the 
real  danger  with  which  they  were  now 
threatened — the  danger  of  a  Minister, 
disregarding  Constitutional  checks,  mis- 
using the  name  and  authority  of  the 
Crown  to  carry  out  his  individual  policy. 
It  had  boon  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  that  he  was  an  old  Whig.  Well, 
ho  also  was  an  old  Whig ;  and  it  was  on 
the  ground  of  affection  for  the  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  as  settled  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  of 
maintaining  the  autbority  of  a  collective 
Cabinet,  and  a  collective  Cabinet  only, 
and  restricting  the  action  of  the  Crown 
in  the  direction  at  which  he  had  pointed, 
that  he  should  support  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea. 
He  did  so,  because  he  was  anxious 'to 
guard  against  the  realization  in  the 
future  of  what  the  present  Prime 
Minister  had  described  as  the  policy  of 
the  Tory  Party,  but  what  ho  should 
rather  describe  as  the  triumph  of  un- 
checked Democracy,  reflecting  the  pre- 
judices and  the  passions  as  well  as  the 
moderation  and  reason  of  the  nation, 
and  brought  into  power  with  a  majority 
which  would  assuredly  not  always  be- 
long to  the  Conservative  Party.  Ho 
begged  to  second  the  Besolution  of  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  ITiat  to  prevent  the  growing  ahuso  by  Her 
Majesty's  ]Minister8  of  the  prerogative  and  in- 
iluenco  of  the  Cro\\Ti,  and  consequent  augmen- 
tation of  the  power  of  the  Government  in 
enabling  them,  under  cover  of  the  supposed 
personal  interposition  of  the  Sovereign,  to 
withdraw  from  the  cognizance  and  control  of 
this  House  matters  relating  to  policy  and  ex- 
penditure properly  within  tho  scope  of  its 
powers  and  privileges,  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
mode  and  limits  of  the  action  of  the  prercga- 
tivo  should  bo  moro  atrictly  observed." — [Mr. 
Lillwyn.) 

Mr.  SPEAK:EE  having  read  tho 
Motion, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqcer, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Eobert  Mon- 
tagu rose  together ;  but  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  speaker  called  on  Mr.  Glad- 

STOVE 

Lord  EOBERT  MONTAGU :  I  rise 
to  Order.  [Mr.  Gladstone  resumed 
his  seat.]    About  six  weeks  ago,  I  gave 
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Notice  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Motioa 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea.  By 
giving  Notice  of  an  Amendment  a  Mem* 
ber  is  supposed  to  secure  the  opportunity 
of  immediately  following  the  Seconderof 
the  Motion.  I  have  to  ask  you.  Sir, 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  and  Orders  of  the  House,  as  it 
certainly  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  and  usages  of  it,  for  any  Member 
to  interpose  between  the  Mover  of  a 
Motion  and  the  Mover  of  an  Amend- 
ment of  which  Notice  has  been  nven? 
If  it  is  the  Rule  and  Order  of  the  House, 
all  our  balloting  and  all  our  giving 
Notices  will  be  simply  a  farce,  because 
if  that  priority  is  gone  once  it  is  gone 
for  ever. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  There  is  no  Order 
of  tho  House  on  the  subject.  When 
several  hon.  Members  rise  to  address  the 
Chair,  the  first  who  catches  the  eye  of  the 
Speaker  is  called  upon  ;  and  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green* 
wich  caught  my  eye  first,  I  call  upon 
him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  rose  to  speak. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU :  I  rise. 
Sir,  to  Order.  You  told  me,  Sir,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
about  to  address  tho  House  after  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  had  concluded. 
*' Chair,  Chair!"     ''Order,  order!"] 

am  going  to  ask  a  Question  as  to  Order. 
I  arranged  with  you.  Sir — [**  Order, 
order !  "J 

Mr.  CHAPLIN:  Sir,  I  rise  to  Order. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  I  have 
risen  to  Order. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Is  tho  noble  Lord 
speaking  to  a  point  of  Order?  If  so, 
the  noble  Lord  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  Yes, 
Sir,  I  am.  I  arranged  with  you,  Sir, 
that  I  should  rise  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  noble  Lord  is 
now  referring  to  communications  between 
himself  and  myself  before  this  debate 
came  on.  It  is  not  usual  to  take  that 
course.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  noble 
Lord,  acting  on  his  own  discretion,  thinks 
right  to  do  so,  I  have  no  objection. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  Sir.  I  agreed 
with  you  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  rise  to  speak,  I  would 
sit  down.  I  did  not  wish  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  reply,  although  I  under- 
stood that  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exche- 
quer wished  to  squelch  tho  debate,    The 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
rise  when  the  Seconder  of  the  Motion 
sat  down ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  leaned  across 
the  Table  and  said  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  "Will  you  rise?"  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
"No;  do  jou;"  and  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich rose,  and  was  called  upon  to  speak ; 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  unfair — [''  Order, 
order ! "] 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  noble  Lord  is 
not  now  addressing  himself  to  a  point 
of  Order.  If  he  wishes  to  raise  the 
point,  he  can  do  so  now. 

LoKD  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  Veiy 
well,  Sir.  The  only  Question  I  wished 
to  ask  is,  whether  it  is  competent  that 
any  Member  who  has  given  Notice  of 
an  Amendment  to  a  Motion  should  be 
preceded  by  a  Member  who  has  not 
g^yen  any  such  Notice  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  It  is  quite  compe- 
tent for  him  to  be  so  preceded,  if  he  was 
not  the  first  to  catch  my  eye.  There  is 
no  Rule  that  gives  precedence  to  an 
hon.  Member  who  has  given  Notice  of 
an  Amendment. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  can  assure 
tlie  noble  Lord  that  on  a  question  of 
Order  I  have  not  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  object  to  his  mode  of  vindicating 
it,  or  to  do  anything  that  can  possibly 
impair  it.  My  anxiety  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  House  without  delay  is  an 
anxiety  that  I  can  very  easily  explain. 
In  fact,  my  object  is  obvious,  and  it  will 
explain  itself  in  the  course  of  the  few 
observations  I  have  to  make.  Of  course, 
if,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, who  are  attacked  and  arraigpied 
by  the  present  Motion,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  thought  fit  to  rise 
just  now,  his  was  a  claim  with  which  I 
could  not  have  thought  for  a  moment  of 
standing  in  competition.  But  I  am  one 
of  those  who  desire  now  to  say  the  little 
they  have  to  say,  because  I  am  not,  like 
the  noble  Lord,  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  question  upon  its 
merits;  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
heartily  concur  in  the  spirit  and  conten- 
tion of  the  appeal  made  before  the  debate 
began  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).  It  did,  un- 
doubtedly, appear  to  me  that,  under  the 
almost  unparallelled  circumstances  at- 
tending the  history  and  production  of 
this  Motion,  it  was  hardly  desirable 
that  a  matter  involving  considerations 


of  so  high  and  serious  an  order  should 
be  pressed,  and  the  question  brought 
before  the  House  for  discussion,  with 
only  a  few  hours  of  Notice.  What  I 
would  observe  is  this — We  have  had, 
as  the  noble  Lord  has  truly  stated,  on 
the  Paper  for  many  weeks  a  Notice  of  a 
Motion  to  be  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn), 
not  involving  a  direct  Censure,  though 
probably  carrying  an  indirect  Censure, 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
presenting  to  us  as  the  primary  and  pro- 
per subject  for  our  consideration  the  very 
important  and  delicate  question  how  far 
the  direct  and  personal  interposition  of 
the  Sovereign  in  affairs  of  policy  is  ad- 
missible or  desirable,  or  otherwise.  Sir, 
upon  that  question,  it  would  have  been 
my  duty  to  place  at  the  service  and 
command  of  the  House  any  knowledge 
which  the  means  of  observation  in  my 
former  experience  and  a  long  Parlia- 
mentary life  might  have  afforded.  Of 
course,  I  would  have  been  prepared  to 
state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  believe — though  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  loyalty  and  public 
spirit  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
— that  the  terms  of  his  Motion  could 
not  be  justified  or  sustained.  That  was 
undoubtedly  the  opinion  that  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  support,  and  to 
support  by  reference  to  many  matters  of 
fact  of  such  a  nature  that  I  think  that 
even  my  hon.  Friend  himself  would  not 
be  disposed  to  withstand  the  force  of  the 
arguments  which  would  have  been  used 
against  his  proposition.  But  now.  Sir, 
upon  the  Notice  Paper  this  morning — 
for  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
what  took  place  yesterday  afternoon, 
not  being  very  well — we  have  presented 
to  us  a  proposition  which  alters,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  for  every  practical  pur- 
pose, the  entire  front  of  the  case.  The 
question  of  the  direct  interposition  of 
the  Crown  is,  indeed,  referred  to  in  the 
Motion  that  is  now  before  us,  because 
there  is,  it  appears,  or  there  has  been, 
a  supposed  personal  interposition  of  the 
Sovereign;  but  it  is  only  introduced 
parenthetically,  and  apparently  is  a  part 
of  the  Motion  which  is  only  considered 
secondary  by  t&e  Mover,  whereas  the 
Motion  is  changed  substantially  into  a 
direct  and  sweeping  Yote  of  Censure  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  involving 
the  retracing  of  all  the  gix)und  that  we 
have  trodden  during  the  discussions  of 
the  present  and  the  last  Sessions,  and  call- 
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inp^  on  the  House  for  a  verdict  of  con- 
domnation.  Now,  I  must  say  I  think  I 
have  not  boon  backward  in  making 
complaints,  whether  they  wore  right  or 
whether  they  wore  wrong,  of  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
respect  to  the  Privileges  of  Parliament ; 
but  really,  in  censuring  the  Administra- 
tion, I  do  feel  that  some  considerations 
of  external  propriety  of  Parliamentary 
usage  should  bo  regarded,  and  I  am  not 
ready,  upon  the  production  on  Tuesday 
morning  of  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the 
Government,  to  appear  in  my  place  on 
Tuesday  evening  and  support  that  Vote 
of  Censure.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
thing  which  makes  me  bolieve  that  this 
proposal  is  out  of  place  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  have  heard  the  interesting 
historical  disquisition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) ;  and  I 
am  sorry  that  that  obliges  me,  paren- 
thetically, to  refer  to  his  assault  upon 
myself.  In  order  to  attain  his  paramount 
purpose  of  proving  his  own  superiority 
to  Party  considerations,  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  what  occurred  in 
the  last  Parliament.  [Sir  Charles  W. 
DiLKE  :  Hear,  hear !]  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  approves  of  the 
same  thing,  and  what  I  shall  say  will 
apply  to  the  one  a3  well  as  to  the  other. 
Both  these  hon.  Gentlemen,  in  their 
desire  for  lofty  impartiality,  have  se- 
verely condemned  the  exercise  of  the 
Prerogative  by  which  Purchase  was  abo- 
lished in  the  Army.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  that  condemnation, 
if  their  minds  load  them  to  that  judg- 
ment upon  an  important  action  taken  at 
an  important  crisis.  But  I  did  not  de- 
tect, from  the  speeches  of  either  or  both 
hon.  Gentlemen,  that  they  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  of  the  ground  of 
that  exercise  of  the  Prerogative.  Now,  the 
ground  of  tliat  exercise  of  the  Preroga- 
tive was  this—and  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  now  be  said  what  was  said 
at  the  time,  but  apparently  it  has  not 
found  a  place  in  the  recollection  of 
either  of  them.  Tho  ground  for  the 
exercise  of  that  Prerogative  was  this — 
It  had  Doen  brought  to  tho  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, that  there  was  bound  up  with 
tho  working  of  the  system  of  Pur- 
chase a  system  of  grave  and  flagrant 
illegality — an  illegality,  in  many  in- 
stances, mixed  up  with  personal  compli- 
cations, but,  at  any  rate,  an  illegality  of 
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the  nature  and  character  of  which  there 
was  not  the   slightest  doubt — an  ille- 
gality which  was  imbedded  in  the  tjh 
tem  of  extra-regimental  priceB  for  com- 
missions ;  and  that  system  was  in8epa^ 
able  from  the  system  of  Purchase.   It 
was  to  put  a  stop  to  an  illegality,  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  that  the  IVero- 
gative  of  the  Crown  was  exercised.   I 
will  not  now  go  into  the  question  whe- 
ther that  was  a  sufficient  reason  or  not 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  a  reason  in  the 
slightest  degree  within  the  cognizance  (tf  « 
either  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen.    I  am 
sorry  that  neither  the  hon.  Member  fbr 
Chelsea,  nor  any  other  hon.  Gentleman, 
made  that  exercise  of  the  Prerogative 
the  ground  of  a  question  in  this  Hooaa 
at  the  time  when  they  might  have  been 
fairly  discussed,  and  the   arguments  on 
both  sides  fairly  urged.     It  would  not 
bo  desirable  for  me  to  dotain  the  House 
by  entering  at  length  into  the  subject ; 
but  after  what  fell  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  pass  it  over  alto- 
gether.    What  I  would  say  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
(Mr.  Dillwyn)  is  this.     I  do  not  know 
whether  any  Amendment  will  be  moved ; 
but  I  assume  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty* s  Government  to  meet  the 
Motion  with  a  direct  negative.     I  must 
say,  for  myself,  that  it  is  entirely  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  Motion  ;  but  I  think  that  the 
making  of  such  a  Motion,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  so  entirely  contrary  to 
all    the  Rules    of  Parliamentary   pro- 
cedure,  that  I  entirely  decline — ^I  am 
compelled  to  decline,  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Swansea,  than  whom  there  is  not  a 
more  upright  man  in   the  House — all 
participation  in  this  debate.     The  Mo- 
tion is  not,  indeed,  one  on  the  construc- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  terms  of  which 
I  should  be   disposed  dogmatically  to 
pronounce.     I  find  that  there  is  a 

"  Growing  abuse  by  Her  Majesty's  ^^linisterB 
of  the  ProrogJitivc  and  influence  of  the  Crown, 
and  consequent  augmentation  of  tho  power  of 
tho  Government  in  enabling" 

Her  Majesty's  Government  to  do  some- 
thing ;  but  what  that  "  enabling  "  is,  or 
what  it  is  that  ** enables"  thorn,  I  do 
not  know.  Whether  it  is  the  abuse  of 
the  Prerogative,  or  whether  it  is  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment, or  whether  it  is  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Sovereign,  I  am  not 
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parfectly  clear  about  on  roading  tlie 
sentence,  and,  consequently,  I  speak  on  ! 
that  point  with  submission  and  with  re- 
serve. But  one  thing  I  say  is,  that 
while  this  Motion  asserts — and  asserts 
as  I  believe  truly — that  there  has  been 
an  undue  use  of  the  Prerogative  by  the 
Government,  I  do  not  see  why  it  con- 
nects that  use  of  the  Prerogative  with 
the  supposed  personal  interposition  of 
the  Sovereign.  Now,  there  is  no  con- 
nection whatever,  so  far  as  I  know,  be- 
tween them.  But  this  business  of  the 
undue  use  of  the  Prerogative  is  a  pro- 
position which  we  have  sifted  and  bolted 
down  to  the  bran  on  former  occasions. 
As  far  as  I  know,  we  frankly  assailed 
the  Grovernment  on  this  subject  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
troops.  We  asserted  it  with  respect  to 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention ;  we  as- 
sorted it  with  respect  to  the  suppression 
or  withholding  of  the  history  of  the 
Afghan  negotiations  before  the  Afghan 
War;  and  we  asserted  it,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  respect  to  what  is  called  the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff  Convention.  We 
made  our  case;  but  not  in  any  one  of 
tiLOse  instances  was  it  attempted  to 
establish  the  slightest  connection  be- 
tn-een  abuses,  real  or  supposed,  of  which 
wo  complained  and  the  intervention  of 
the  Sovereign.  Therefore,  to  assert 
that  the  practices  which  we  complained 
of  have  been  carried  on  under  cover  of 
the  supposed  interposition  of  the  Crown 
— which  we  never  alleged,  or  attempted 
to  allege — entirely  prevents  me  from 
giving  my  support  to  the  Motion,  or  en- 
tering into  any  of  those  wide  general 
principles  which  1  entirely  admit  to  be 
involved.  I  must,  likewise,  say  this — 
that  I  think  it  is  hard,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  propose  a  Vote  such  as 
this  against  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
when  I  consider  what  has  taken  place. 
We  complained  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  Afghan 
War ;  we  complained  of  it  in  the  case 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention ;  we 
complained  of  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  troops;  but  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  was  sustained  by  large 
majorities  in  this  House.  After  it  has 
been  so  sustained,  if  I  am  to  ask  the 
majority  of  this  House  to  pass  a  Vote  of 
Censure,  I  will  ask  it  to  pass  a  Vote  of 
Censure,  not  upon  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, but  upon  itself.  I  will  frame 
my  Motion,  and  it  would  be  a  fair  Parlia- 1 


mentary  proceeding,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  a  Vote  of  Censure  by  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  upon  its  own  pro- 
ceedings. Undoubtedly,  the  majority 
of  this  House  have  lifted  off  the  shoulders 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  main 
responsibility  for  what  we  consider  to  be 
invasions  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
We  have  a  right,  a  perfectly  justifiable 
right,  to  complain  to  our  constituents 
and  to  the  country.  We  shall  take  an 
opportunity,  when  the  Constitution  gives 
it,  of  appealing  to  the  nation  with  regard 
to  that  method  of  proceeding.  But  I 
must  say  it  would  be  rather  hard  to 
stigmatize,  by  a  Vote  of  Censure,  the 
growing  abuse  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters of  the  Prerogative  and  influence  of 
the  Crown,  when  every  part  and  portion 
of  this  abuse,  as  we  allege  it  to  be,  is  an 
abuse  which  has  received  the  sanction, 
the  warm  sanction,  of  the  majority  of 
this  House,  including,  in  some  cases,  the 
partial  approval  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Liberal  Party  in  this  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  must  say  I  think 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  did  not  succeed  in  the  appeal 
which  he  made,  as  I  thought  most 
I'easonably,  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea.  Even  after  the  two  or 
three  hours'  debate  which  we  have  had, 
I  hardly  know  whether  we  are  or  whether 
we  are  not  engaged  in  a  serious  dis- 
cussion. It  may  be  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  interesting  Constitutional 
lore  in  the  speech  of  the  Seconder  of  the 
Motion ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  find  it 
extremely  difiBicult  to  connect  that  lore 
with  the  terms  of  the  Motion  which  is 
before  us.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
passage  of  history  than  the  period  of 
the  discussions  on  the  India  Bill  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  of  the  marvellous  conflict  which 
he  sustained  in  this  House ;  but  how  in 
the  world  that  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  Besolution  which  we  are  invited  to 
vote  to-night,  I  must  confess  myself  en- 
tirely at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  doctrine 
and  the  lore  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  searched,  even  including  resources 
which,  though  they  are  not  those  of  a 
Member  of  this  House,  yet,  we  rejoice 
to  think,  are  in  one  and  a  very  im- 
portant sense  the  resources  of  this 
House.  The  doctrine  of  the  time  of  Mr. 
Grenville  in  regard  to  the  communica* 
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tion  of  tlie  debates  of  this  House  to  the 
Sovorei«2:n  lias  been  gravely  and  seriously 
adduced  in  a  great  debate  on  a  Vote  of 
Censure  on  the  Government  as  a  doctrine 
applicable  to  the  present  time,  and  some 
notes  of  my  noble  Friend  opposite  (Vis- 
count Barrington),  which,  it  is  presumed, 
he  was  making  for  the  purpose  of  a  very 
effective  reply,  were  referred  to.  I  can 
conceive  that  this  House  might  object  to 
the  communication  of  the  details  of  its 
procedure  to  the  Crown  at  a  period  when 
it  objected  to  the  communication  of  the 
details  of  its  procedure  to  the  nation. 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  those  times,  and 
the  practice  was  consistent.  It  would 
have  been  a  false  position  for  this  House 
to  have  the  details  of  its  debates  made 
known  in  private  to  the  Sovereign  while 
the  nation  was  kept  in  ignorance ;  but 
can  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney)  really  think  that  it  should 
now  be  made  an  offence  to  communicate 
to  the  Sovereign  the  details  of  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  are 
made  known  to  all  persons  throughout 
the  country,  from  the  Sovereign  to  her 
subjects,  not  only  with  the  knowledge, 
but  with  the  virtual  approval  of  this 
House,  by  every  newspaper  in  the  King- 
dom ?  I  therefore  must  really  decline 
to  enter  upon  these  high  Constitutional 
matters  on  the  present  occasion — not  be- 
cause they  are  not  serious,  for  they  are 
of  a  most  serious  character — and  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  so  serious  that  I  grieve 
over  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  now  brought  into  discussion. 
For  my  own  part,  oven  with  the  attrac- 
tions which  an  opportunity  of  assailing 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  be  sup- 
posed to  supply  me  with,  I  must  respect- 
fully demur  to  being  called  upon  to 
assume  any  responsibility  whatever  in 
that  matter.  I  assume  at  once  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  put  a  nega- 
tive on  this  Motion.  I  cannot  in  the 
slightest  degree  complain  of  their  taking 
such  a  course,  when  I  find  that  from  the 
matter  contained  in  the  Motion,  and  the 
mixture  of  allegations  which  are  untimely 
with  those  which  are  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  being  maintained,  it  is  even 
impossible  for  me  to  give  it  my  support. 
The  CII ANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (who  rose  at  the  same  time  as 
Lord  Robert  AFontagu)  said  :  I  can  as- 
sure the  noble  Lord  that  I  will  not  stand 
between  him  and  the  House  for  many 
minutes;  but  I  think  I  owe  some  ex- 
^    planation  to  the  House,  after  the  obser- 
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rations  of  the  noble  Lord  in  reeaid  to 
my  not  having  risen  immediately  after 
the  Motion  was  put.     Undoubtedlj  it 
is  true  that  I  had  communicated  to  some 
of  my  Friends  my  original  intention  to 
speak  immediately  after  the  Seconder; 
but  the  Motion  was  changed  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  way  that  I  thought  it  necei- 
sary  to  listen  to  the  speeches  in  order  to 
understand  what  was  the   meaning  o^ 
the  Motion  submitted  to  the  House.    I 
confess  that,  difficidt  as  I  found  it  to 
construe  that  Motion  as  it  stood  on  the 
Paper,  I  find  it  still  more  difficidt  to 
attach  a  moaning  to  it  after  hearing  it 
explained  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  which  raised  two  funda- 
mental Constitutional  questions  of  this 
country — namely,  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Privileges  of  Parliament 
— I  thought  it  was  only  respectful  that 
I  should  wait  to  see  what  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  on  the  subject  might 
be.     I  agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
who  spoke  just  now  that  we  are  placed 
in  a  position  of  considerable  embarrass- 
ment and  of  great  difficulty.     The  Mo- 
tion has  been  turned  into  a  Motion  of 
Censure  on  the  Government.     To  such  a 
Motion  wo  should  wish,  if  possible,  to 
move  a  direct  negative.     But  we  are  in 
a  difficulty  in  that  respect.     I  do  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
any  hon.  Member,  and  I  reserve  any 
observations  I  may  have  to  make  till 
the  close  of  the  debate,  if  the  debate  is 
still  to  go  on ;  but  I  may  say  now  that 
we  are  prepared,  on  the  ground  that 
was  originally  taken  in  the  Motion  of 
the  supposed  interposition  of  tho  Sove- 
reign in  afiPairs  of  State,  and  upon  that 
now  taken,  to  challenge  and  deny  any 
statement  that  has  been  made  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  casting,  or 
seeming  to   cast,   any  censuro  on  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's    Government. 
We  are  only  embarrassed  by  the  extreme 
feebleness  and  the  shadowy  character 
of  the  suggestions  made  of  that  kind. 
If  more  definite  charges  should  be  made 
hereafter,  we   shall  be  prepared  most 
definitely  and  distinctly  to  meet  them. 
With  regard  to  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon 
ourselves,  we  shall  be  prepared,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  meet  that  Vote  of  Censure 
by  a  direct  negative. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU,  in  rising 
to  move  the  following  Amendment : — 

**  That,  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this 
Realm,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Sovereign, 
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with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  only  by  that 
advice,  or  by  the  advice  of  Parliament,  to  direc- 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Country,  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  Treaties,  and  to  declare  "war,  or 
condude  a  peace ;  " 

said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  had  told  them  that  he  had 
proved  his  case ;  but  what  case  had  he 
proved  ?    For  six  weeks  there  stood  on 
the  Paper 'a  Motion  which  had  a  black 
and  ugly  look ;  and  so  it  was  left  until 
last  night.     During  the  night  it  had 
been  transformed  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.     For  six  weeks  it  had  howled 
discordantly  and  acted  grotesquely  with 
the  blackened  face  and  spotted  garb  of  a 
Christy  Minstrel.     That  morning  it  had 
washed  its  face,  and  appeared  like  an 
ordinary  person.  The  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was 
as  disrespectful  to  the  Sovereign  as  the 
original  Motion  of  the  hon.   Member 
for  Swansea.     They  would  both  put  the 
Sovereign  on  her  trial ;  the  only  differ- 
ence was    that  the    hon.   Member  for 
Hackney  would  bring  in  the  Scotch  ver- 
dict of  Not  Proven,  for  he  simply  said 
**  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  "  that 
the  offence  had  been  committed.    Both 
the  original  Motion  and  the  Amendment 
called  in  question  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  Sovereign.    The  Amendment  he 
(Lord    Itobert   Montagu)  proposed  to 
move  had  the  advantage  of  not  alluding 
to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.     Again, 
the  present — not  the  original,  but  the 
substituted — Motion,   and   that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  implied  a 
censure  on  the  Government.     He  (Lord 
Robert    Montagu)   was   not    going    to 
bring    a   charge    against  the   Govern- 
ment;  but  as  certain  shadowy  notions 
had    been    put    forward,    he    wished 
to  explain  what  had  really  been  the 
Constitution  of   the  country    from  its 
Tory  commencement  up  to  the  present 
day.      All  the    arguments  and  autho- 
rities adduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  had  been  taken  from  later  years 
alone,  with  the  exception  of  two,  and 
those  two  told  directly  against  the  hon. 
Member.    The  first  of  those  authorities 
was  taken  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
when,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the 
Commons  appeared  before  the  King  and 
Peers  in  Parliament,  and  requested  the 
King  to  act  only  with  the  advicTe  of  his 
Council.    That   was  perfectly  true.    It 
was   an     assertion    of    the   Law    and 
Constitution.     They  had  no  Cabinet  in 
those  days ;  but  the  King  was  bound  to 


act  with    the    advice  of   his    Council. 
The  second  authority  which   the   hon. 
Gentleman    adduced,    and    which   was 
against  him,  was  a  letter  written  by 
Harley,  Lord  Oxford,  and  to  be  found 
in  Somera*  Tracts.    That  authority  said 
not  one  word  about  Cabinets,  but  that 
the    Sovereign's  Prerogative  must    be 
exercised  solely  by  the   advice  of  the 
Council.      He  now  came  to  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Court- 
ney) called  the  elementary  truths  of  the 
Constitution.     He  did  not  think  that 
that  hon.  Member  had  looked  at  one  of 
those  elementary  truths.    He  had  read  a 
book  written  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Bagehot;  but  he  (Lord  Bobert  Mon- 
tagu) denied  that  it  was  of  any  autho- 
rity whatever  in  regard  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  coxmtry.    The  authorities  of 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  belonged  to  a 
time  when  the  Constitution  had  been 
in  abeyance.    Both  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea, 
in  their  treatment  of  this  question,  re- 
minded him   of    a  young  doctor  who 
would  go  to  the  hospited  in  order  to 
learn  the  human  constitution  by  the  side 
of  a  fever-stricken  patient.     They  had, 
apparently,  studied  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  only  during  the  time  of  its 
disease,  and  not  of  its  health,  and  no 
wonder  they  should  have  gone  wrong. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?    It  was  the  system  of  fundamental 
law,  by  which  good  government  could 
be  secured.    And  what  were  the  requi- 
sites of  good  government  ?    The  requi- 
sites of  good  government  were— firstly,  a 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  called  on  to  direct  the 
State  and  guide  its  destinies ;  secondly, 
calm,  unbiassed,  unswerving,  and  unagi- 
tated  judgment ;  thirdly,  secrecy  in  some 
affairs;    and,    fourthly,   proper    checks 
on  private  ambition  and  Party  intrigues. 
He  would  show  that  every  one  of  those 
safeguards  was  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  that  not  one  of 
them  was  secured  by  the  present  system 
of  Cabinet  government.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber   for    Swansea    said   the    Preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  were  large  and  un- 
defined.    With  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  did  not  agree,  because  he 
reduced  all    the    Prerogatives    of   the 
Crown  to  the  simple  nullity  that  they 
might  only  ask  the  Crown  its  opinion 
on  any  measure  which  the  Ministry  pro- 
posed, and  that  the  Crown  had  no  ini- 
tiative and  no  opinion  in  political  affairs 
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until  it  was  asked.  That  was  a  very  | 
(lilforont  account  of  tho  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  from  that  given  by  tho  riglit 
hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  in  a  little 
book  which  was  well  worthy  of  their 
study. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

LoED  EOBERT  MONTAGU,  re- 
suming, asked  whether  it  would  be  fit- 
ting that  the  Government  should  allow 
a  Count-out  to  be  effected  on  a  grave 
occasion  like  that,  when  two  speeches 
had  been  made  attacking  Her  Majesty, 
and  no  reply  had  been  offered  in  de- 
fence of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  :  I  rise  to  disclaim 
the  imputation  of  making  an  attack  on, 
Her  Majesty.  I  distinctly  disclaimed 
such  an  intention  at  the  beginning  of 
my  speech. 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said, 
perhaps  in  his  speech  he  did  not  do  so  ; 
but  in  the  Motion  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman first  put  on  the  Paper  ho  used 
the  words,  '*  the  direct  interference  of 
tlie  Sovereign  in  the  political  affairs  of 
tlie  Country."  He  did  not  impute  dis- 
loyalty to  tho  hon.  Member.  Far  from 
it.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
country  if  they  allowed  two  speeches  on 
one  side  to  go  forth,  and  no  reply  on 
tho  other?  Would  it  not  be  thought 
tliat  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
adopted  the  opinion  of  those  two  hon. 
Gontlemon.  A  Count-out  would  be  most 
disastrous.  The  country  knew  that  a 
Count-out  was  usually  brought  about  to 
avoid  an  inconvenient  question.  He  did 
nut  believe  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  adopt  such  a  course  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  When  he  was  interrupted, 
ho  was  about  to  call  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  into  court.  He  re- 
gretted that  that  right  hon.  Member, 
instead  of  making  the  short  speech  which 
he  had  made  that  night — not  elucidating 
the  question,  but  rather  confusing  it — 
not  aiding  the  debate,  but  squelching 
it — not  assisting  the  House  to  a  just 
conclusion,  but  rather  leading  it  astray — 
had  not  rather  given  them  more  fully 
the  views  set  forth  in  the  little  work  called 
Gladstone's  Gleanings^  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  used 
these  words — 
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*^  Tho  Sovercip^n  in  England  is  the  Sjrxnbol  of 
tho  nation's  unity,  and  the  apex  of  the  sociil 
structure ;  tho  maker  "—let  the  Honae  xnaik  the 
words— "tho  maker,  with  advice,  of  tho  lain; 
tho  supremo  govomor   of    the  Chorch ;   tha 
fountain  of  justice;  the  sole  source  of  honour; 
tho  person  to  whom  all  military,  all  naral,  aU 
civil  service  is  rendered.    The  Sovereign  owni 
very  large  properties,  receives  and  holds  in  taw, 
tho  entire  llcvenues  of  the  State ;  appoints  ssd    • 
dismisses   Ministers,    makes    treaties,   pardooi 
crime,  or  abates  its  punishment;  wages  war  or 
concludes  peace;  summons  and  dissolves  the  Pkr- 
liamcnt ;  exercises  these  vast  powers,  for  the  most 
part,  without  any  specified  restraint  of  law;  md 
yet  enjoys,  in  regard  to  these  and  every  other 
function,  an  absolute    immunity  from  conie- 
qucnces."     (P.  245.)     "  The  Crown  is  entitled 
to  make  a  thousand  Peers  to-day,  and  as  many 
to-morrow ;  it  may  dissolve  all  and  every  Par- 
liament before  it  (the  Parliament)  proceeds  to 
business ;  may  pardon  the  most  atrocious  crimei; 
may  declare  war  against  all  the  world;  ma^ 
conclude  treaties  involving  unlimited  responn- 
bilitics,  and  even  vast  expenditure,  without  the 
consent " — again  lot  the  House  mark  the  words 
— "  without  the  consent,  nay,  without  the  know- 
lodge  of  Parliament ;   and  this,  not  merely  in 
support  or  in  development,  but  in  reversal  of 
policy  already  known  to  and  sanctioned  by  the 
nation." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  had  de- 
vised his  own  checks  and  limits  on  the 
Prerogative ;  but  in  the  same  breath  he 
hud  shown  that  those  checks  were  nuga- 
tory. The  first  of  his  checks  was  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers,  and  then  be 
told  them  that  this  responsibility  was  not 
to  be  individual  but  collective  in  the 
whole  Cabinet.  Practically,  this  was  de- 
nying the  responsibility — for  how  were 
they  to  be  responsible  if  not  individually 
accountable  ?  Where  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers  if,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber alleged,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  register  the  decrees 
of  the  Cabinet?  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  went  further,  for  ho 
said  that  tho  majority  of  the  House  had 
lifted  off  the  shoulders  of  the  GFovern- 
ment  all  responsibility  for  its  acts.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first  check 
was  entirely  nugatory.  The  other  check 
was  the  power  of  the  purse.  Tho  same 
arguments  applied  here.  In  the  Af- 
ghan War,  for  instance,  where  was  the 
power  of  the  purse  as  a  check  ?  Take 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares, 
and  the  other  instances  cited  by  the 
hon.  Member — once  the  thing  was  done, 
did  Parliament  ever  refuse  to  pay  ?  Ho 
had  said  that  four  requisites  of  good 
government  were  secured  by  tho  Con- 
stitution. What,  then,  was  the  Con- 
stitution ?  It  was  simply  this — it  was  a 
rule  of  law — both   of   Common    and 
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Statute  Law— that  the  Sovereign  could  and  life  of  the  Council,  it  was  spoken  of 
exert  the  Prerogative  only  with  the  ad-  ;  as  **  the  instrument  of  the  Prerogative."! 
vice  of  the  Council.  The  Privy  Coun- ,  In  support  of  his  position  the  noble 
cillor  swore— he  quoted  from  Selden's  \  Lord  read  a  passage  from  Trenchard, 


J)i8eour8e  on  the  Laws  and  Government  of 
England  —  that  he  would  give  advice 
fearlessly  and  honestly,  unswayed  by 
passion;  abstain  from  corruption;  re- 
fuse to  be  bound  by  any  other  oath — 
evidently  referring  to  secret  societies; 
to  receive  no  gifts  from  anyone,  only 
from  the  King.  He  was  to  keep  the  ^ 
King^s  counsel  secret,  and — 

**  To  help  the  execution  of  whatever  may  be 
determined  in  Council  and  to  withstand  all  per- 
sons who  would  attempt  the  contrary." 


who,  in  his  short  Hittory  of  Standing 
ArmteSf  said — 

"  Formerly  all  matters  of  state  and  discretion 
were  debated  and  resolved  in  the  Privy  Council, 
where  every  man  subscribed  his  opinion  and 
was  answerable  for  it.  The  late  King  Charles 
was  the  first  who  broke  this  most  excellent  part 
of  our  Constitution  by  setting  a  Cabal  or  Cabi- 
net Council,  where  all  matters  of  consequence 
were  debated  and  resolved  and  then  brought  to 
the  Privy  Council  to  be  confirmed." 


This  was  directed  against  private  ambi- 
tion and  Party  government.     Another 
provision  of  the  oath  was  that  the  Coun- 
cillor was  to  reveal  to  the  Crown  in 
Council   "whatever  may    be  intended 
concerning    things    pertaining    to    the 
Crown."     This  gave  them  a  clear  in- 
sight into  what  the  objects  of  the  Coun- 
cil were.  These  enactments  were  repeated, 
not  once  or  twice  only,  but  times  innu- 
merable.    [The  noble  Lord  then  quoted 
at  length  from  a  very  valuable  book — 
The  Proceedings  and   Ordinances  of   the 
Privy  Council — which  probably  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  had  never  looked 
at — published  by  the  Hecord  Commis- 
sioners, in  seven  volumes.]  In  this  book 
were   to    be    found    some    remarkable 
examples  of  the   action  of    the   Privy 
Council.      For  instance,   in    1395,   the 
King,  being  in  Ireland,  wrote  to  the 
Council  asking  them  to  sanction  a  gene- 
ral pardon.    In  this  case,  the  Council 
had    urged    harsh    measures    against 
MacMurough,  O'Neale,  and  others ;  but 
the  King,  finding  on  the  spot  that  not 
the  Irish  but  the  English  of  the  Pale 
were  the  offenders,  suggested  that  the 
Irish   should  be  dealt  with  in  a  just 
spirit,  and  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
Council.     Again,    the    Act    of  7   &   8 
Henry  IV.  ordained  that  everything  the 
King  did  "should  be  made  and  endorsed 
by  the  advice  of  the  King's  Council." 
[The  noble  Lord  then  read  at  great  length, 
from   various    authorities,   the    duties, 
privileges,  and  regulations  of  the  Privy 
Council,    all    their    proceedings    being 
finally  recorded  by  ike  sworn  clerk  in 
the   **  Proceedings  and  Ordinances   of 

the  Privy  Council:"  and  said  that  the  '  result.  England  was  divided  into  factions 
business  of  the  Council  being  to  advise  I  — Cavaliers  and  Boundheads — a  rebol- 
the  Crown  in  the  exertion  of  the  Prero-  lion  broke  out,  and  the  King  was  bc- 
gative,  and  that  being  the  very  essence  headed  in  1649.    In  1660,  Charles  II. 


Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History ^ 
thus  cites  a  passage  from  Harley,  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons 
of  England — 

''The  Constitutional  doctrine  is  thus  laid 
down — As  to  the  setting  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  to  foreign  alhances,  the  Lord  Chan* 
coUor,  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  being,  has 
a  plain  rule  to  follow^that  is,  humbly  to  in- 
form the  King  that  he  cannot  legally  set  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  to  a  matter  of  that  con- 
sequence unless  the  same  be  first  debated  and 
resolved  in  Council ;  which  method  being  ob- 
served, the  Chancellor  is  safe  and  the  Council 
answerable.  .  .  .  Former  Princes  did  sometimes 
advise  with  particular  persons,  before  they 
offered  a  matter  to  the  Council,  to  be  debated 
and  determined ;  but  it  is  an  innovation  by  evil 
Ministers,  that  war  and  peace,  and  matters  of 
the  highest  consequence,  should  be  finally  con- 
cluded in  a  secret  Cabal  and  only  pass  through 
the  Privy  Council  for  form's  sake,  as  a  conduit- 
pipe  to  convey  those  Resolutions  with  authority 
to  the  people.  All  proclamations  for  declaring 
war,  &c.,  are  constantly  set  forth  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  with  advice  of  his  Council  (which 
shows  that  it  ought  to  be  so),  when  perhaps  the 
war  was  resolved  in  a  private  Cab^,  and  only 
declared  in  a  Privy  Council,  and  published  with 
that  authority  to  the  people  ;  which  is  an  abuse 
of  the  Constitution." 

When  the  Council  was  discontinued  dis- 
asters happened.  For  instance,  when 
Henry  YI.  came  to  the  Throne  in  1422, 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
appointed  Lord  Protector.  After  a  long 
struggle,  the  Lord  Protector  disconti- 
nued consulting  his  Council,  and  the 
result  was  the  loss  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Normandy  abroad — factions  and  rebel- 
lions at  home.  The  Cabinet  was  in- 
troduced in  1640  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  consisted  of  personal  friends  of  the 
King,  not  the  leaders  of  the  people  and 
the  wisest  in  the  land.  They  met  to- 
gether, and  what  happened?    The  old 
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caino  to  the  Throne.  For  a  few  years 
tlio  King  always  acted  by  the  advice  of 
his  Council,  and  the  result  was  he  found 
himself  secure  on  the  Throne.  And  then 
came  temptation.  He  would  like  to  be 
absolute  and  reign  like  a  Caosar,  and 
with  this  end  he  discontinued  his  Coun- 
cil. Clarendon  fell,  and  the  disgraceful 
annals  of  our  country  began.  Then 
came  Lord  Danby*s  Administration.  At 
that  time  the  Cabinet  system  became  the 
established  practice,  and  the  Constitu- 
tional rule  of  the  King  in  Council  was 
left  in  abeyance.  The  Cabinet  of  that 
day  was  called  the  **  Cabal,"  perhaps 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of 
the  statesmen  who  composed  it.  It  lasted 
five  years,  and  then  came  Danby*s  im- 
peachment. At  the  command  of  the 
King  Danby  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Montagu,  British  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
instructing  him  to  offer  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  the  impending  war  with 
Spain  for  the  sum  of  £300,000  a-year 
for  three  years.  This  letter  was  ordered 
and  was  signed  by  the  King  ;  but  not 
on  the  advice  of  the  Council.  Lord 
Danby  was  tried  for  having  written  this 
letter.  He  pleaded  the  King's  command, 
which  he  thought  sufficient,  '*  as  the 
King  is  the  sole  judge  at  all  times  of  peace 
and  war."  The  Commons  would  not 
hear  of  this  excuse,  and  the  Resolution 
for  his  impeachment  was  carried  by  179 
votes  to  1 16 ;  and  he  would  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard — 
who,  if  he  had  read  the  record  of  the 
impeachment,  would  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  *'  elements  of  our  Consti- 
tution " — to  the  first  article  in  the  im- 
peachment. It  was  in  the  following 
words : — 

**(1.)  That  ho  hath  trjiitorously  encroached 
to  himself  regal  power  bv  treating,  in  matters 
of  peace  and  war,  with  foreign  Ministers  and 
Ambassadors,  and  by  giving  instructions  to  His 
Majesty's  J^linistcrs  abroad  without  communi- 
cating the  Kimc  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
the  rest  of  His  ^lajesty^s  Council,  against  the 
cxx)rcss  dccLaration  of  llis  Majesty.** 

Now,  this  Danby  was  the  Principal  Se- 
cretary of  the  State ;  and  yet  he  was 
impea(;hed  for  having  communicated 
with  foreign  Ambassadors  and  foreign 
Powers,  even  at  the  command  of  the 
King.  Then  came  the  unfortunate  reign 
of  James  II.  He  discontinued  the 
Council,  and  the  same  result  followed. 
A  revolution  occurred,  and  the  King 
was  hurled  from  the  Throne.     William 
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III.  entirely  set  aside  the  Council,  and 
Cabinet  meetings  became  the  practice. 
The  Cabinet  soon  followed  the  fate  of 
the  Council;  the  King  was  becomins 
absolute,  the  country  became  dividea 
into  parties,  and  the  factions  of  Whigt 
and  Tories  arose.  Then  came  standing 
Armies,  the  National  Debt,  the  Excise, 
and  ''  the  Dutch/'  It  was  not  until  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701 
that  the  House  of  Commons  returned  to 
the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the. 
state  of  things  which  prevailed.  Bj 
the  3rd  clause  of  that  Act  it  was  d^ 
clared  that — 

**  All  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  wdl 
governing  of  this  Kingdom  which  are  properir 
cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  this  Realm  shall  be  transacted  there, 
and  all  Resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be 
signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall 
advise  and  consent  to  the  same." 

Now,  he  was  going  to  prove  that  that 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  remained 
still  unrepealed,  and  that,  according  not 
only  to  the   Common  Law,  but  to  the 
Statute  Law  of   the  land,   the  Crown 
could  not  act   except  by  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  that  every  one  of 
the  Privy  Councillors  was  bound  to  sigpoi 
his    name    to    his    advice.      The    3rd 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  fact, 
was  a  distinct  declaration  that  govern* 
ment  by  the  Cabinet  without  the  Privy 
Council  was  illegal  and  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.       There  was    a    General 
Election  in  1705,  and  soon  after  there 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  a 
Bill  commonly  called  the  Hegency  Bill, 
though  its  proper  title  was  a  Bill  for  the 
Security  of  the  Queen's  Person.     It  was 
very  hotly  contested  in  the  Commons, 
who  inserted   a  clause  respecting  the 
3rd  section  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  the  Amendment  was  not  accepted 
by  the  Lords  until  after  three  Divisions 
and  three  Protests.      It  was  said  that 
that    clause  had  been  repealed  by  the 
4  &  5  Anne^  c.  20 ;  but  there  was  no 
provision  of  the  kind  in  the  original  Act 
itself,  although  it  was  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  common  editions.  The  clause 
in  the  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  Anne  was 
not  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  repeal  of 
the  3rd  Clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
In  the  same  year  the  Treaty  of  Union 
with   Scotland    was    signed ;    and  the 
second    Resolution    of    the    Commons 
agreeing  to  the  Articles  of  that  Treaty 
I  expressly  refciTed  to  the  3rd  section  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement  as  being  then  in 
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force.  Having  referred  to  other  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  in  support  of 
his  position,  the  noble  Lord  said  that,  at 
all  events,  the  matter  had  since  that 
time  been  put  beyond  doubt ;  for  that 
Act  of  Anue  was  repealed  in  18G7  by 
the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  passed  by 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Therefore,  the  3rd  clause 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  from  that 
time,  if  not  from  the  time  of  William 
III.  been  in  force,  and  every  Cabinet 
^hich  had  been  held  since  that  time  had 
been  illegal,  every  Member  of  every 
Cabinet  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Statute 
Law. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

LoED  EGBEET  MONTAGU,  resum- 
ing, traced  the  continuous  history  of  the 
Privy  Council,  mentioning  that  its 
powers  had  been  recognized  in  their  full 
validity  by  Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Chatham.  On  January  28,  1740,  there 
was  a  remarkable  Protest,  which  was 
entered  by  certain  Lords,  on  a  Motion 
for  **  the  Bepresentations  made  by  Ad- 
miral Vernon  to  the  Admiralty."  This 
Motion  was  lost  on  division.  Then  a 
Motion — 

**  That  a  Secret  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  oondact  of  the  War,  consisting 
of  all  the  Lords  of  this  House  who  are  of  His 
]^Iajeflty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council," 

was  negatived.    This  was  the  protest — 

"  The  BO-of  ten-urged  argument  of  secrecy 
proves  too  much,  and  may  as  often  without,  as 
with  reason,  be  used  in  bar  of  all  inquiries,  that 
any  Administration  conscious  either  of  their 
guilt  or  their  ignorance,  may  desire  to  defeat. 
It  may  not  only  prove  the  security,  but  the 
cause  of  a  sole  minister — secrecy  being  un- 
doubtedly best  observed  by  one ;  and  such  a 
sole  minister  may,  by  the  same  reasoning,  as 
well  refuse  the  communication  of  measures  to 
the  rest  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  and  thereby 
engross  a  power  inconsistent  with  and  fatal  to 
this  Constitution." 

Lord  Chatham,  speaking  in  1742  on  the 
Motion  for  inquiring  into  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  Administration,  had  said — 

'<  There  are  several  suspicions  abroad  relating 
to  his  (Sir  Robert  Walpole' s)  conduct  as  a  Privy 
Councillor,  which,  if  true,  would  be  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  nation  to  have  discovered.  It 
has  been  strongly  asserted  that  he  was  not  only 
a  Privy  Councillor,  but  had  usurped  the  whole 
and  sole  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council." 

With  regard  to  the  excessive  power  of 
a  single  Minister,  or  of  a  section  of  the 


Ministers,  the  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
evil  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Prime  Minister  had  g^own  into  a  vast 
system,  and  adduced  in  support  of  his 
argument  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  coming  into  Office  in 
1834,  that  he  could  understand  no  ques- 
tion, because  all  had  been  carried  on  by 
private  letters,  so  as  to  keep  the  incoming 
Cabinet  in  the  dark.  There  was  also 
the  remarkable  letter  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  addressed  on  Her  Majesty's 
behalf,  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  complain- 
ing of  the  independent  action  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  then  Foreign 
Minister — 

''  As  a  Minister,  the  Sovereign  has  a  right  to 
demand  from  Lord  Palmerston  that  she  be 
piade  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  the  policy  to  which  her 
consent  is  required ;  and,  having  given  that  con- 
sent, that  the  policy  be  not  arbitrarily  altered 
from  the  original  line ;  that  important  steps  bo 
not  concealed  from  her,  nor  her  name  used 
without  her  sanction.  In  all  these  respects 
Lord  Palmerston  has  failed  towards  her,  and  not 
from  oversight  or  negligence,  but  upon  prin- 
ciple, and  with  astonishing  pertinacity  against 
every  effort  of  the  Queen," 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  Queen  wrote 
a  Memorandum,  in  which  these  words 
occur — 

"  The  Queen  requires — first,  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes 
to  do,  in  a  given  case,  in  order  that  the  Queen 
may  know,  as  distinctly,  to  what  she  is  giving 
her  Royal  sanction.  Secondly,  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not 
arbitrarily  altered,  or  modified  by  the  Minister. 
.  .  .  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what 
passes  between  him  and  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
before  important  decisions  are  taken." 

It  appeared  from  this  that  there  was  a 
common  practice  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  take  action  without  telling  the  Sove- 
reign ;  and  another  bad  practice  of  ar- 
bitrarily and  wantonly  altering  measures 
which  the  Sovereign  had  sanctioned; 
and  a  third  nefarious  custom  of  carrying 
on  secret  negotiations  bet  ween  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Ambassadors, 
without  informing  the  Sovereign.  On 
August  17,  the  Prince  Consort,  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  of  which  he 
wrote  a  memorandum — 

**  To  give  him  an  example  of  what  the  Queen 
wanted,  I  would  ask  him  a  question  point-blank. 
He  was  aware  the  Queen  had  objected  to  tho 
Protocol  about  Schleswig  (July  4th  1850),  and 
of  the  grounds  on  which  she  has  done  it. ,  Her 
opinion  had  been  overruled :  the  Protocol,  stating 
the  desire  of  the  Great  Powers  to  see  the  inte- 
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ppnty  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  preserved,  had 
been  sipnied,  and  upon  this  the  Kinpf  had  invaded 
Sdileswig,  -where  the  war  was  niging.  If  IIol- 
stein  were  attacked  also,  which  was  likely,  the 
Germans  w^ould  not  he  restrained  from  flyinp  to 
her  assistance.  Ilussia  had  menaced  to  interfere 
with  arms  if  the  Schleswigers  were  successful. 
What  would  Lord  Palmerston  do  when  this 
emergency  arose  (provoking  most  likely  a  Euro- 
pean war),  and  which  would  arise  very  probably 
when  we  should  be  at  Balmoral  and  Lord  John 
in  another  part  of  Scotland  ?  The  (^ueen  ex- 
pected from  his  foreright  that  ho  had  contem- 
plated this  possibility,  and  required  a  categorical 
answer  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  sup- 
posed. Lord  Palmerston  entered  into  a  long 
controversy  about  the  Protocol  and  the  conpli- 
cated  stiite  of  the  Danish  question,  called  the 
contingency  a  very  unlikely  one,  &c.,  &c.  After 
a  full  hour's  conversation  on  the  subject  we 
were,  however,  interrupted,  without  my  being 
ablo  to  get  a  positive  answer." 

Again,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  address  to  the 
electors  in  1857,  had  complained  of  Lord 
Palmerston  that  he  had  led  the  country 
into  secret  negotiations,  and  had  by  that 
moans  subjugated  Parliament  to  himself. 
Now-a-daj's,  matters  wore  concealed  oven 
from  Members  of  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves. The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when 
examined  before  the  Sebastopol  Com- 
mittee, in  1855,  said  there  was  no 
quorum  to  make  a  Cabinet,  and  those 
Ministers  who  were  not  in  town  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  except 
from  the  public  prints.  A  curious  illus- 
tration occurred  last  year  of  the  way 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  kept  in 
the  dark.  On  the  13th  of  June  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  ad- 
dressing an  audience  in  Gloucestershire, 
assured  them 

"  That  the  main  points,  the  principal  lines 
which  had  been  distinctly  laid  down  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  despatch  (of  April  1)  would  bo 
adhered  to  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin ;" 

and  yet  the  very  next  day  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Salisbury-Schouvaloff  sur- 
render in  The  Globe  newspaper  showed 
that  these  main  points  had  been  given 
up  three  weeks  before.  The  thing  had 
been  erected  into  a  vast  system  by  this 
time.  Lord  Wodehouse,  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Diplomatic 
Service,  in  1861,  said  it  was  indispens- 
able that  there  should  bo  a  private  cor- 
respondence between  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  the  heads  of  the  Missions 
abroad,  and  that  in  publishing  despatches 
the  Foreign  Secretary  might,  if  he 
pleased,  omit  any  part.  Lord  Clarendon 
said  that  in  his  correspondence  with 
Foreign  Ministers  he  invariably  wrote 
private  letters,  and  not  despatches,  in 

Lord  Itohert  Montagu 


order  that  they  might  not  be  laid  before 
Parliament.     Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  and 
Lord  John  Pussell  gave   corroborative 
evidence.     The  noble  Lord  then  referred 
to  cases  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
acted  independently  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown  and  the  approval  of  his  Col- 
leagues, and  particularly  to  his  isolated 
and  independent  action  with  regard  to 
the  coup  d*6tat  of  1851,  when  he  seemed 
to  have  regarded  himself  as  an  abso- 
lute Dictator.     In  recent  times  this  sys-t 
tem  appeared  to  have  been  carried  still 
further,  for  it  had  been  said  that  along 
with  the  despatch  which  censured  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  a  private  letter  had  been 
sent  out  telling  him  not  to  mind  the  cen- 
sure.    If  this  were  not  true,  it  behoved 
the  Ministry  to    deny  it.     The  noble 
Lord  proceeded  to  cite  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Camden,  delivered 
in  the  case  of  "  Entick  v,  Carrington," 
which  was  reported  in  Volume    19  of 
the  State  Trials,  to  show  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  issuing  of  warrants  for  the 
t^oizure  of  papers  by  the   Secretary  of 
State  was  illegal.     The  learned  Judge 
said — 

'^The  practico  since  the  Rovolution  has  been 
strongly  urged  with  this  emphatic  addition — 
that  an  usage  tolerated  from  the  '  Era  of 
Liberty,*  and  continued  downwards  to  this 
time  through  the  best  ages  of  the  Constitation, 
must  necessarily  have  had  a  legal  commence- 
ment. If  the  practico  began  then,  it  begun  too 
late  to  be  law  now  ;  if  such  a  right  should  have 
existed  from  the  time  whereof  tho  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  and  never  yet 
have  found  a  placo  in  any  book  of  law  is  in- 
credible."—[5^fl^tf  Triah,  v.  19.] 

Therefore,  he  contended  the  mere  fact 
of  the  Cabinet  being  tho  usage  of  the 
time  did  not  take  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil tlie  right  to  advise  the  Crown — a 
right  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Common  and  Statute  Law  of  the  land.  In 
comparing  the  old  Constitutional  system 
with  the  present  illegal  system,  he 
begged  to  remind  tho  House  that  the 
latter  had  sprung  up  in  the  very  worst 
and  most  corrupt  period  of  our  history, 
when  certain  unprincipled  men,  having 
banded  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  their  private  ends, 
took  into  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
advising  the  Sovereign.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  London  University  (Mr. 
Lowe),  in  speaking  on  this  question  in^- 
August,  1878,  said — 

"  As  long  as  the  King  administered  the  Con- 
stitution he  had  a  great  reason  for  ezeroising 
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moderation :  because  ho  had  a  groat  stake  in  the 
country.  The  Kevolution  came,  and  the  change 
which  I  have  mentioned  followed ;  the  Adminis- 
trative Government  of  the  country  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  who  for  the  time 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This,  so  far  from  mending  things,  has 
made  them  a  great  deal  worse ;  because  those 
gentlemen  have  not  the  same  stake  in  the 
country  that  the  King  had.  They  can  pro- 
duce the  most  enormous  results ;  they  can  dare 
the  most  extremely  audacious  things  without 
having  to  suffer  anything  very  severe  in  conse- 
quence. Therefore,  the  use  of  arbitrary  power 
tttis  become  much  easier  and  stronger  against 
the  people  than  it  was  in  the  old  times  be- 
fore Ministers  governed  the*  country.  It 
is  perfectly  manifest  that  if  this  state  of 
things  may  be  supposed  to  be  permanent  the 
liberties  of  the  country  axe  not  worth  a  day's 
purchase." 

He  thought,  then,  he  had  shown  that  both 
by  Common  Law  and  bj  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement a  Cabinet  was  an  illegal  adviser; 
and  proceeded  to  cite  the  opinions  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  Sir  George  Corne  wall 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Cabinet  was  an  illegal  body. 
He  further  proceeded  to  cite  the  recent 
declarations  of  Lord  Derby,  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  responsibility  for 
any  act  of  the  Cabinet  upon  any  indi- 
vidual Member  of  it.  There  was  one 
act  which  must  fall  upon  the  Crown 
alone,  for  which  no  pretence  of  respon- 
sibility could  be  adduced  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  for  which,  if  there  was 
no  Privy  Council  to  be  responsible,  then 
no  one  was — he  meant  the  dismissal  of 
a  Ministry.  King  William  IV.,  for 
instance,  dismissed  Lord  Melbourne 
when  there  was  a  large  majority  in  that 
Minister's  favour.  Who  was  responsible 
for  that  dismissal  ?  If  the  Privy  Council 
had  advised  it,  there  would  be  evidence 
of  their  advice ;  and  they  would  be  held 
responsible.  But  they  could  not  say  that 
the  Cabinet  was  responsible,  because 
the  Cabinet  was  itself  dismissed,  and 
the  Members  of  it  were  not  responsible 
for  their  own  dismissal.  Tet  the  Crown 
was  never  responsible.  Who,  then,  was 
responsible  ?  •*  No,"  someone  would  say, 
"nobody  was  responsible  for  that  act, 
except  the  King  himself."  Yet  they  told 
him  he  was  never  responsible.  Was  not 
that  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  Cabinet  go- 
vernment ?  The  Crown  was  not  respon- 
sible ;  the  Cabinet  was  not  responsible ; 
and  nobody  was  responsible  for  the  most 
grave  and  critical  of  all  acts — the  dis- 
missal of  a  Ministry — unless  they  re- 
established the  Privy  Council^  and  held 
them  responsible. 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  wore 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU,  who, 
on  rising  to  proceed,  was  received  with 
cries  of  '* Divide,  divide!"  said,  if  tlio 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Wex- 
ford would  behave  themselves  properly 
and  keep  themselves  decently  quiet, 
he  would  not  continue  much  longer. 
['*  Order  !"fl«rf'*  Divide!"] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  I  must  ask  the  noblo 
Lord  to  address  himself  to  the  Chair. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  con- 
tinued by  saying  that  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  would  bo 
decently  quiet  he  would  conclude  in 
two  or  three  minutes ;  but  if  that  hon. 
Member  would  not  refrain  from  inter- 
rupting, he  would  have  to  occupy 
another  hour  or  more.  The  noble  Lord 
continued  his  address  amid  much  inter- 
ruption and  total  inattention,  sayiiij? 
that  what  he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
prove  was  this — that  by  the  Statute 
Law  and  the  Common  Law,  the  Crown 
was  bound  to  exercise  its  Prerogative 
on  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  on 
that  advice  alone — that  in  no  other 
manner  whatsoever  could  anyone  be  held 
responsible  for  the  policy  or  for  the  acts 
of  the  Crown — that  there  could  be  no  re- 
sponsibility, except  on  the  advice  of  tlio 
Council — that  individual  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  not  responsible,  and 
that  by  the  Cabinet  system  responsibility 
was  entirely  evaded.  The  noble  Lord 
continued  to  point  out  at  great  length 
his  views  of  the  evils  of  the  Cabinet 
system,  in  assuring  the  omnipotence  of 
a  single  individual  (the  Prime  Minister) 
without  individual  responsibility ;  and 
finally  moved  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  seconded  tho 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  tho 
end  of  tho  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  hy  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this  Realm, 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Sovereign,  with 
the  ad\ace  of  the  Council,  and  only  hy  that 
advice,  or  hy  the  advice  of  Parliament,  to  direct 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Country,  to  negotiiito 
and  enter  into  Treaties,  and  to  declare  war  or 
conclude  a  peace," — {Lord  Robert  Montagu^) 

—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question,'' 
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Mn.  MAETEN  observed  that,  it  was  a 
little  hard  upon  hon.  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  Ilouse  to  be  taunted  with  not 
roplj'ing  at  once  to  Motions  brought  for- 
ward by  hon.  Members  opposite,  be- 
cause hon.  Members  opposite  contrived 
by  means  of  Amendments  to  deliver  at 
least  four  speeches  before  their  ojiponents 
could  got  in  a  word.  The  answer  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was  very  sim- 
ple. It  was  this — that  the  machinery  of 
the  Privy  Council  was  already  in  full 
force,  and  was  constantly  exerted,  as  the 
noble  Lord  would  seo  if  he  road  27ie 
London  Gazette,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  being  conducted  on 
Party  principles,  it  was  impossible  that 
a  body  like  the  Privy  Council  could 
satisfactorily  replace  the  Cabinet.  The 
informal  cliaracter  of  Cabinet  Councils, 
BO  far  from  being  an  evil,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  great  advantage,  as  tending 
to  facilitate  Business.  The  Kesolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  was  a  direct,  though  very  com- 
plicated, Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Go- 
vernment. It  involved  no  less  than  13 
propositions,  and  tlio  suddenness  with 
which  it  had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper 
in  its  present  form  was  quite  unpre- 
cedented in  a  Motion  of  so  serious  a  cha- 
racter.  The  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
(^Ir.  Courtney),  in  seconding  the  Reso- 
lution, quoted  the  well-known  book, 
A  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitutionj 
by  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  hon.  Member's  hardihood  in  so  doing, 
for  the  book  contained  the  best  vindica- 
tion of  the  Tory  Party  and  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals 
that  ever  was  penned  by  a  statesman ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  make  many  quotations  from 
it  that  would  servo  his  purpose  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  Neither  the  Pro- 
poser nor  the  Seconder  offered  any  argu- 
ment to  show  why  the  IIouso  should 
practically  without  notice  entertain  their 
proposal.  But  apart  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  was  brought  for- 
ward, ho  objected  to  the  Motion  be- 
cause it  was  totally  unjustified  by  any 
facts  which  hon.  MemJbers  opposite  had 
cited.  The  policy  of  tho  Government 
on  all  tho  subjects  that  had  been  men- 
tioned had  been  formally  challenged  and 
debated  in  the  House  over  and  over 
again ;  and  in  every  instance  there  had 
been  a  triumphant  majority  for  the  Go- 
vernment, fully  confirmed  by  the  opinion 


of  the  country.    The  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea,  in  one  of  the  13  propofiitiong, 
asked  the  House  to  affirm  that  the  abuse 
of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  a 
growing  abuse.     What  proof  had  lia 
given  that  there  had  been   any  abuse 
whatever  ?    The  Seconder  of  the  Motion 
spoke  of  tho  Abolition  of  Purchase  in 
the  Army  as  tho  greatest  abuse  of  the 
Prerogative  in  modem  times;  butthit 
had  occurred  during  the  PromiershiD  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Green  wich(jhp 
Gladstone),   and,  therefore,  it  disposed 
of  the  allegation  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing abuse.    Nothing  had  been  done  by 
the  present  Government  which  at  all  ap- 
proached the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative 
which  was  achieved  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  when,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
ho    abolished    Purchase,    in    spite   of 
tlie  decision  of  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
Branches  of  the  Legislature.     Notwith- 
standing-his  desire  to  adapt  his  Besoln- 
tion  to  the  feelings  of  his  Friends,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  like  the  mad- 
man in  the  novel  who  could  not  keep 
Charles  I.  out  of  his  letters,  had  been 
unable  to  keep  the  **  supposed  personal 
interposition  of  the  Sovereign      out  of 
the    Kesolution.      It  was  only    ''sup- 
posed," and  what  ground  was  there  for 
saying  evon  that  ?    The  only  ground  was 
that  Her  Majesty  had  written  a  letter 
to  Lady  Frere.     Was  Her  Majesty  to  be 
the  only  lady  in  her  Dominions  who  was 
not  to  write  a  private  letter  ?     The  cha- 
racter of  the  assertion  made   was  the 
more  atrocious,  because  if  ever  there  was 
a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  who  had 
lived,  as  it  were,  fully  before  the  people 
and  taken  them  entirely  into  her  con- 
fidence, it  was  Her  Majesty.     She  had 
caused  books   to    be    published   which 
had  allowed   the  public  to  enter  into 
her  daily    life,    and    which    contained 
many  interesting  and  toucliing  accounts 
of  tho  private  life  of  tho  Royal  House- 
liold.      After  all  this,    was    Her  Map 
jesty    to    bo    condemned   because  she 
had  written   a  private  letter  to  Lady 
Frere  ?    A  more  monstrous  proposition 
was  never  brought  forward.     The  hon. 
^lember  had   not  the  courage   of  his 
former  Eesolution;   but  he  asked  the 
House  to  act  on  a  supposition,  and  that 
a  most  improper  one,  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  facts.     The  last  proposition 
which  the  House  was  asked  to  affirm  was 
that   the   Government  had   withdrawn 
from  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the 
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House  matters  wluch  ought  to  be  within 
its  scope.  He  contended  that  no  proof 
had  been  given  of  this  allegation.     The 

Purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  was 
rought  before  Parliament  immediately 
it  met.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  Indian 
troops  to  Malta,  it  was  impossible  that 
such  a  measure,  any  more  than  the  plan 
of  a  campaign,  could  be  previously  dis- 
cussed by  the  House.  The  theory  of 
the  Constitution  was  that  Her  Majesty 
acted  by  means  of  agents  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  cutting  in  a  legal  manner^ 
and  liable  to  impeachment  if  they  did 
not ;  and  the  veiy  instances  of  impeach- 
ment which  had  been  named  proved  that 
the  Constitution  was  strong  enough  to 
meet  any  cases  that  were  likely  to  arise. 
It  was,  therefore,  idle  to  maintain  that 
under  these  circumstances  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  being  strained  or  abused.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  reject 
both  the  Besolution  and  the  Amend- 
ment, meeting  the  Besolution  by  a  ne- 
gative. 

Mk.  HUTCHINSON  said,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten)  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  not  furnished  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  plan  of  leaving  the 
arguments  of  the  Opposition  unanswered. 
He  had,  in  his  turn,  made  two  com- 
plaints— first,  that  the  Besolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn)  had  been  altered ;  and,  secondly, 
that  that  had  been  done  too  suddenly. 
It  had,  however,  already  been  explained 
that  the  change  had  been  made  to  obviate 
misconstruction  ;  and  as  for  the  Yote  of 
Censure  said  to  have  been  sprung  sud- 
denly upon  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment, the  altered  form  of  the  Besolution 
was  in  that  respect  identical  with  the 
original.  The  Government  had,  there- 
fore, received  notice  of  Censure  some  six 
weeks  ago,  which  he  (Mr.  Hutchinson) 
thought  afforded  ample  time  for  prepa- 
ration. The  language  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  been  animated, 
but  yet,  upon  the  whole,  characterized 
by  a  laudable  degree  of  moderation, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  maintained  to 
the  end.  Though  there  would  be  much 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
necessity  of  the  Motion,  or  even  of  any 
Motion  on  the  subject,  there  ought  to  be 
absolute  unanimity  respecting  the  tone 
and  temper  in  which  the  question  should 
be  discussed,  if  raised  at  all.  Our  Con- 
stitutional system,  being  itself  largely 
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the  product  of  centuries  of  mutual  con- 
ciliation and  reciprocal  adjustment,  even 
when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lost  balance  between  its  various 
forces  needed  to  be  regulated  anew  and 
restored,  the  process  should  be  marked 
by  a  careful  avoidance  of  needless  poli- 
tical friction.  With  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, then,  towards  the  Government,  and 
with  respectful  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  he 
desired  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  he  spoke  of 
had  latterly  been  a  good  deal  less  active 
than  might  be  wished.  Instead  of  it, 
there  were  indications  of  a  desire  to  in- 
sist on  wider  limits  of  Prerogative,  and 
even  to  stretch  them,  as  the  phrase  was ; 
to  forget  that  a  strictly  technical  right 
might  be  exercised  so  as  to  become  a 
grievous  practical  wrong.  That  which 
might  be  even  constitutionally  lawful, 
according  to  the  letter,  was  not  by  any 
means  invariably  politically  expedient. 
Especially  did  it  behove  those  in  autho- 
rity in  this  country,  whether  Monarchical 
or  Ministerial,  to  remember  that  only 
when  power  was  gentle  could  they  expect 
obedience  to  be  liberal.  When  Prero- 
gative, for  example,  claimed  that  some 
unexpected  extension  of  its  jurisdiction 
was,  after  all,  within  the  four  comers  of 
legality,  the  subjects  of  Prerogative  in 
their  turn  began  to  inquire  not  how 
much  service  they  could  cheerfully  ren- 
der, but  how  little  might  suffice.  It  was 
the  old  story  over  again  of  Isaac  of 
York,  in  Ivanhoe,  who  calculated  how 
few  coins  might  pass  muster  for  a 
handful ;  and  hesitation  of  that  sort 
was  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  un- 
grudging generosity  that  did  not  stay 
to  reckon.  One  would  hardly  think, 
too,  that  repeated  excavation,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  bare  and  measur- 
ing the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  was 
an  operation  eminently  conducive  to 
its  stability;  and,  in  like  manner,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  institutions  were 
not  strengthened  by  acts  necessarily 
suggesting  Motions  like  that  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  said  ''necessarily  suggest- 
ing such  Motions,'*  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  nothing  if  it  were  not  the 
embodiment  of  the  national  feeling  and 
the  national  will  in  things  political; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  two  well-defined 
characteristics  of  public  opinion  might 
be  distinctly  made  out.  There  was, 
first,  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  per- 
sonal authority,  Monarchical  or  Minis- 
teriali  or  both— it  being  a  hardship  in 
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the  case  that  the  two  had  been  purposely 
confused,  so  as  to  be  made  indistiuguish- 
able — was  encroaching  on  representative 
function  and  privilege.  Secondly,  there 
was  a  decided  opinion  that  this  encroach- 
ment ought  to  De  resisted  and  checked. 
If  displacement  of  the  Constitutional 
balance  there  was  to  be,  that  was  not 
quite  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
likely  to  move  willingly.  The  process 
of  evolution  and  development,  which  had 
gradually  transferred  power  from  the 
few  to  the  many,  would  hardly  be  ar- 
rested by  a  now  revolutionary,  or,  if 
that  phrase  were  thought  offensive,  a 
new  re-actionary  plan,  whereby  concen- 
tration was  to  be  substituted  for  dif- 
fusion. Most  certainly  such  a  change 
would  not  be  acquiesced  in  silently. 
Hence  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
Naturally  enough,  he  had  been  expected 
to  adduce  the  evidence  on  which  he 
founded  it,  and  both  he  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
had  shown  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
pieces  justicathes.  But  they  all  knew 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  moral  certi- 
tude, even  in  cases  where  demonstration 
or  legal  proof  might  be  unattainable. 
The  Scotch  verdict  of  "not  proven" 
implied  a  deficiency  in  the  evidence, 
rather  complete  absolution  of  the  cul- 
prit. There  was  even  such  a  thing 
conceivable  as  a  verdict  of  **  not  guilty," 
coupled  with  a  warning  not  to  do  it  any 
more.  This  latter  was  the  disposition 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Swansea,  who  was  willing  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  if  the  offence  were  not  re- 
peated. Now,  the  strength  of  this  case 
did  not  lie  altogether  in  the  specific 
instances  brought  forward,  as  in  a  series 
of  words  and  actions,  each  compara- 
tively insignificant  did  it  stand  alone, 
but,  taken  together,  constituting  a  rather 
formidable  aggregate,  all  pointing  in 
one  and  the  same  direction.  What  was 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  a  general  belief 
that  the  influence  of  which  the  Motion 
spoke  was  improperly  increasing.  Such 
beliefs  did  not  arise  out  of  nothing.  Car- 
lyle's  notion  of  a  whole  nation  going  mad 
together  had  not  yet  been  realized  among 
us.  A  famous  politician  once  said  that 
he  knew  not  how  to  frame  an  indictment 
against  an  entire  people;  but  to  say 
there  was  no  cause  for  the  apprehension 
referred  to  in  the  Motion  was  to  impugn  i 
thecommon  sense  of  a  largo  portion  of  this  j 
nation.  Such  a  belief  in  itself  justified  the 
course  taken  by  his  hon.  Friend ;  when- 
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ever  they  were  widely  entertained,  thij 
ought  to  find  expression  in  that  Houn. 
He  knew  it  would  be  argued  that  whit 
had  been  done  was  innocent  or  unimpor- 
tant.  [" Hear,  hear ! "]   Yes;  but Ar- 
liament  had  always  been  wisely  tenaooni 
of  privilege  and  jealous  of  novelty.    It 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
beginnings  of  things,  because  our  whole 
system  was  built  up  on  precedents,  the 
innovation  of  to-day  tending  to  matoie 
into  the  established  custom  of  to-morrow. 
Besides,  what  might  be  perfectly  safe  it 
one  time  might  be  fraught  with  serioiu 
peril  at  another.  National  interests  were 
far  too  precious  to  be  left  at  the  mexcj  of 
Monarchical  or  Ministerial  caprice.  Thej 
could  not  guarantee  to  posterity  an  na- 
failing  succession  of  Premiera  endowed 
with  infallible  wisdom,  nor  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  Sovereigns  blessed  with 
perfect  political  discretion.      Therefbie 
must  they  hand  down  the  safeguards  thej 
themselves  had  received.    The  auihori^ 
of  the  Government  and  the  interference 
of  the  Sovereign  must  be  kept  within 
the  strict  limits  prescribed  by  usage,  and 
by  usage  as  modified  during  these  latter 
days,  when  the  bounds  of  freedom  had 
been  made  broader  yet.      This  was  not 
now  done.     It  was  a  new  thing,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  for  the  Sovereign  to  be  in 
confidential    correspondence    with   the 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Leader  of  that 
House,  on  being  interrogated  respecting 
the  matter,  to  say  that  he  and  his  Col- 
leagues had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    The 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
courteous,  as  were  all  his  replies ;  but 
was  not  on  that  account  the  less  unsatis- 
factory.    It  was  also  something  of  a 
novelty  for  a  Colonial  Secretary  to  infoxm 
the  House  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  point  whether  the  Sovereign  nad  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
whom  the  said  Colonial  Secretary  had 
censured.  The  answer  of  this  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  equally  unsatisfactoiy, 
but  was  not  marked  by  an  excess  of 
courtesy.     The  question  naturally  arose 
whether  anybody  else — the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, for  example — was  better  informed  on 
these  matters  than  were  his  associates. 
If  he  were,  what  could  they  think  of 
such   a  new   development  of  personal 
government  and  of  the  submission  of  his 
Colleagues  to  be  thus  officially  disrated? 
and  if  the  Premier  were  equally  in  the 
dark  with  them,  what  had  become  of 
Ministerial    responsibility,     which    of 
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course  implied  Ministerial  cognizance  as 
its  condition  precedent  and  correlative  ? 
Look  at  the  business  as  thej  might,  it 
was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  ought  not  to  be,  even  in 
the  interests  of  existing  institutions. 
They  were  all  thoroughly  loyal;  this 
ancient  Monarchy,  resting  on  the  glo- 
rious tradition  and  historic  splendour  of 
1,000  years,  had  no  more  attached  sub- 
ject than  himself.  But,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  most  effectually  up- 
held by  not  becoming  too  obtrusive. 
Likewise,  the  control  of  a  Ministerial 
Executive  would  be  best  maintained  by 
their  taking  Parliament  into  their  confi- 
dence, instead  of  snubbing  it,  keeping 
it  at  arm's  length,  and  generally  treat- 
ing it  disdainfully,  as  was  now  too  much 
the  supercilious  mode.  In  this  country 
any  system  which  sought  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  Monarchs  or  Ministers 
at  the  expense  of  Parliament,  increasing 
the  authority  of  the  one  and  eliminating 
the  control  of  the  other,  would  soon 
bring  about  consequences  which  he 
wished  to  avert.  English  politicians 
were  sometimes  accustomed  to  smile  at 
the  doctrinaire  pedantry  which  thought 
that  great  nations  could  be  ruled  by 
written  codes,  or  by  cleverly  constructed 
regulations,  meant  to  map  out  Scientific 
Frontiers  dividing  the  various  forces 
composing  the  State.  Li  this  country, 
they  preferred  the  applied  experience  of 
successive  generations.  But  how,  if, 
at  the  present  moment,  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  govern  this  Empire  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  contained  in 
certain  political  novels?  How,  if  to  the 
realization  of  those  new-fangled  theories, 
the  time-honoured  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment were  being  sacrificed  ?  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  recently  declared,  with  all  the 
magniloquence  of  a  maxim  maker,  that 
the  world  was  not  governed  by  the  hare- 
brained chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity. 
He  was  afraid,  however,  that  the  hare- 
brained chatter  of  certain  frivolous,  irre- 
sponsible, and  fictitious  personages  in 
two  or  three  very  trashy  novels,  consi- 
dering them  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  did  nevertheless  actually  set  forth 
the  principles  on  which  the  affairs  of 
this  Empire  were  now  managed.  His 
Lordship,  in  the  very  same  sentence, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  world  was  go- 
verned by  Sovereigns  and  statesmen. 
The  House  would  notice  that  order  of 
precedence,   indicating,  as  it  did,  the 


domination  of  personal  influences,  rather 
than  the  free  play  of  representative 
forces.  With  the  utmost  loyalty  and 
respect,  he  affirmed  that,  in  the  last  re« 
sort,  the  world  was  governed  neither  by 
Sovereigns  nor  by  statesmen,  but  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  whole  community. 
Among  themselves,  at  any  rate,  public 
opinion  was  the  supreme  authority,  the 
final  court  from  which  there  was  no  ap- 
peal. Its  force,  when  exerted  for  a 
great  Constitutional  purpose,  was,  and 
ought  to  be,  irresistible.  He  believed 
it  would  be  found  supporting  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  believed 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord 
the     Member    for   Westmeath    (Lord 
Robert  Montagu)  was  before  the  House, 
and  that  the  House  would  have  to  vote 
upon  this  in  the  first  instance.     Unlike 
a  good  many  hon.  Members,  he  had  had 
sufficient  patience  to  listen  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  ;  and  he  thought  that 
hon.  Members  were  guilty  of  some  neg- 
lect, when  they  treated  with  indifference 
utterances  which,  however  perverted  was 
the  view  of  Constitutional  history  they 
presented,  and  however  dangerous  the 
doctrines  they  advanced  under  the  pre- 
tence of  extreme  loyalty  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Crown, 
were,  nevertheless,  those  of  a  well-in- 
formed Member  of  the  House.      The 
noble  Lord  had  given  an  able  exposition 
of  his  opinions.     He  had  declared  that 
the  existence  of  a  Cabinet  was  a  modem 
innovation  and  an  abuse — he  described 
what  he  said  once  were,  and  what  he 
hoped    would    again    be,     the    func- 
tions of  the  Privy  Council.      Accord- 
ing   to    the    noble    Lord,    the    Privy 
Council  was  to  be  a  body  independent 
of,  and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to. 
Parliament,   especially  with  respect  to 
the  control  which  it  should  exercise  over 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  in  other 
respects  the  Privy  Council  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  Lord,  to  be  equal  to 
Parliament.     The  views  enunciated  by 
the  noble  Lord  reminded  him  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  of  the  only  work  in  which  he 
had  seen  such  opinions  fully  advanced — 
the  Memorial  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit, 
Father  Parsons,  which  was  discovered 
amongst  the  papers  of  James  II.  after 
his  abdication.     He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  Parliament  or  the  country 
would  accept  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
body  independent  of,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects,   superior  to,  itself.     Such   were 
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tho  views  upon  wliicli  James  II.  acted, 
and  by  so  acting  be  lost  tbe  Tbrone.  It 
was  strange,  in  tbis  19tb  century,  to 
bear  sucb  views  advanced  in  tbe  Bri- 
tisb  House  of  Commons,  and  tbat  tbose 
wbo  advanced  tbem  sbould  claim  an 
almost  exclusive  loyalty.  Tbe  danger 
was  none  tbe  less  wben  tbese  opinions 
were  presented  in  tbeir  Conservative 
pbase  ratber  tban  in  tbeir  democratic 
aspect.  Tbis  policy  was  advocated  in 
letters  and  communications  wbicb  ap- 
peared in  The  Tablet  and  otber  Ultra- 
montane journals.  Let  tbe  House  re- 
member tbat  tbere  were  now  a  great 
number  of  establisbments  in  tbis  country 
wbicb  were  under  tbe  direction  of  tbose 
wbo  entertained  tbese  opinions,  and  wbo 
were  likely  to  obtain  a  bold  upon  a  con- 
siderable section  of  tbe  population.  On 
tbe  present  occasion,  tbose  views  bad 
been  expounded  to  tbe  House  by  a  noble 
Lord  wbo  avowed  bimself  to  bo  a  Home 
Kuler.  This,  it  now  appeared,  was 
anotber  form  in  wbicb  tbe  Home  Rule 
Party  proposed  to  trencb  upon  tbe  duties, 
functions,  and  position  of  tbat  House. 
Tbis  was  not  a  matter,  tberefore,  wbicb 
tbe  House  sbould  treat  witb  neglect,  for 
tbe  House  bad  already  bad  some  ex- 
perience of  tbe  power  of  obstruction  and 
of  tbe  interference  witb  its  functions 
wbicb  tbe  Home  Rule  section  of  tbe 
House  was  capable  of  exercising;  and 
if  tbese  views  were  to  be  promulgated 
without  contradiction  throughout  tbe 
country,  tbe  House  of  Commons  might 
find  itself  compelled  actively  to  defend 
its  highest  duties  and  tbe  retention  of 
some  of  its  most  important  functions. 
They  bad  now  among  tbem  tbat  dan- 
gerous school  of  re-action,  whose  sup- 
port and  influence  had  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  Princes.  It  was  through  tbis  in- 
fluence tbat  tbe  Thrones  of  Naples  and 
of  France  had  disappeared.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  believed  that  Her  Majesty 
was  incapable  of  lending  an  ear  to  such 
advice,  though  it  might  reach  Her  Ma- 
jesty, as  it  might  reach  Her  Successor, 
as  it  was  certainly  reaching  a  consider- 
able section  of  tbe  population.  He  held 
it  to  be  tho  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  protect  the  Privileges  which  it 
had  inherited  and  tbe  functions  they 
had  performed  for  so  long  a  period.  In 
tbis  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  to  recog- 
nize the  Privy  Council  as  a  body  totally 
independent  of,  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  substitute  for,  Parliament,  they  had 
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an  embodiment  of  those  re-actiontiT 
views  wbicb  were  sometimes  associatM 
with  democratic  movements,  and  whidi 
were  not  one  whit  less  dangerous  when 
entertained  by  nominal  Conserratm. 
He  should  vote,  tben,  without  lay 
hesitation,  against  the  Amendment  n 
the  noble  Lord.  He  regretted  tbil 
be  could  not  vote  for  tbe  Hesolution  of 
tbe  bon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn).  He  bad  voted  for  tbe  main- 
tenance of  the  legal  restriction  impoied 
upon  tbe  Prerogative  by  the  Act  for  the 
Qovemment  of  India,  under  which  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  bad  superseded 
tbat  of  the  East  India  Company— when 
the  India  Act  bad,  in  bis  opinion,  been 
violated.  He  bad  voted  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Prerogative  when  the 
clause  in  that  Bill  which  was  intended 
to  limit  the  Royal  Prerogative,  and  of 
which  tbe  late  Lord  Derby  was  the 
author,  was  set  at  nought ;  but  he  could 
not  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  in  the  present  instance,  forthii 
reason — ^that  the  original  form  of  the 
bon.  Member's  Notice  bad  directly  im- 
pugned tbe  action  of  Her  Most  GkuisiouB 
Majesty,  whilst,  in  its  altered  shape, 
that  of  the  Motion  now  before  the  Honse, 
the  suspicion  was  revived  that  Her 
Majesty  had  exceeded  tbe  functions 
which,  under  the  law  and  by  the  law, 
were  confided  in  her.  He  had  not 
heard  one  word,  either  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea,  or  in  the  able 
speech  with  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney)  had  seconded 
tbe  Motion,  by  which  even  an  attempt 
was  made  to  prove  the  justice  of  this 
imputation  upon  Her  Majesty ;  and  he 
sbould  deem  nimself  unworthy  of  a  seat 
in  tbat  House  if  he  were  to  record  his 
vote  in  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty,  without  the  clearest  proof, 
upon  mere  unsupported  suspicion.  He 
should  be  no  less  unworthy,  in  his  own 
opinion,  were  he,  wben  clear  evidence 
of  excess  on  tbe  part  of  the  Crown  was 
adduced,  to  shrink  from  voting  in  re- 
straint of  tbat  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  the  Prero- 
gative of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  thought  it  very 
likely  that  tho  opinion  of  the  House  on 
tbis  debate  might  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
opinion  of  tbe  country ;  and  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer  supposed  that 
the  few  words  uttered  by  him,  and  the 
deprecatory  observations  of  tlie  right 
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hon.  Gendeman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone),  would  satisfy  the 
country  that  an  answer  had  been  made 
to  theapeeches  of  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
of  the  Kesolution,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
He  said  this,  because  he  was  certain  that, 
whatever  the  issue  of  the  debate  might 
be,  he  and  his  Friends  were  speaking 
the  opinion  of  a  vast  number  of  people 
in  this  country,  when  they  asserted  that 
the  Motion  on  the  Paper  demanded  the 
serious  attention  of  Parliament.  He 
could  not  but  remark  on  the  criticisms 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  upon  those  who  had 
brought  forward  a  Motion  embracing  a 
series  of  things,  the  responsibility  for 
which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the 
House,  that,  as  far  as  he  understood  it, 
the  reflection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man meant  that  whenever  anyone  found 
liimself  in  a  minority  in  that  House  he 
was  not  justified  in  making  repeated  en- 
deavours to  press  forward  a  particular 
question.  If,  however,  they  looked  back 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  his- 
tory, they  would  see  that  on  occasions 
when  he  was  right,  and  when  he  was 
wrong,  he  had  stood  out  amid  miserable 
minorities.  He  had  made  73  speeches 
in  opposition  to  the  Divorce  Bill ;  and 
had  he  not,  against  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  led  the  Opposition  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  ? — in  which,  no  doubt, 
he  was  right ;  and  surely,  therefore,  he 
could  not  blame  those  who,  feeling  the 
Constitution  in  danger  of  invasion,  en- 
tered a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Government.  The  best  way  of  putting 
the  grounds  on  which  that  protest  was 
entered  would  be  to  quote  from  Sir 
Erskine  May  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  results  of  the  Constitutional 
struggles  of  a  century.  Speaking  of  a 
time  when  the  Constitution  was  supposed 
to  have  been  settled,  Sir  Erskine  May 
stated  that  from  that  time  no  question 
had  arisen  concerning  the  exercise  of 
the  Prerogative  or  influence  of  the 
Crown;  that  both  had  been  exercised 
wisely,  justly,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Constitution;  that  Ministers  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  Parliament  had 
never  claimed  in  vain  the  confidence  of 
the  Crown ;  that  their  measures  had 
not  been  thwarted  by  secret  influence 
and  irresponsible  advice;  that  their 
policy  had  been  directed  by  Parliament 
and  public  opinion,  and  not  by  the  will 
of  tne  Sovereign    or  the  intrigues  of 


the  Court;  and  that  vast  as  was  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  it  had  been  exer- 
cised throughout  the  present  Beign  with 
the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  in  a 
Constitutional  manner  and  for  legitimate 
objects ;  that  it  had  been  held  in  trust, 
as  it  were,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  hence  it  had  ceased  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  rival  Parties  or  popular  dis- 
content; that  the  judicious  exercise  of 
the  Boyal  authority,  while  it  had  con- 
duced to  the  good  government  of  the 
State,  and  sustained  the  moral  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of 
a  free  people  which  Her  Majesty's  per- 
sonal virtues  had  merited,  had  never 
been  disturbed.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  this  description  without  feeling 
that  the  country  was  now  falling  back 
on  the  system  of  secret  influence,  when 
the  name  of  the  Crown  was  misused  for 
the  purposes  of  Party  government,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  as  shown  in  the 
public  organs  of  the  day  in  Scotland 
and  the  Northern  and  Midland  Coun- 
ties, there  was  a  widespread  feeling 
of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Crown  was  in- 
fluenced. In  consequence  of  the  course 
which  this  debate  had  taken,  it  fell  upon 
a  few  shoulders  to  maintain  the  propo- 
sition which  had  been  put*  forward,  and 
he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  add  some  observations  to  those  which 
already  had  been  made  in  support  of  the 
Motion.  ['*  Oh,  oh  ! "]  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Admiral 
Sir  William  Edmonstone)  that  it  would 
not  conduce  to  shorten  his  observations  if 
he  continued  his  interruptions.  Let  him 
for  one  moment  refer,  in  the  flrst  place, 
to  one  or  two  facts  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
to  prove  the  grounds  on  which  the  feel- 
ing to  which  he  had  alluded  existed  in 
the  country.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
unimportant  to-night,  when  they  were 
gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  propositions,  to  take 
an  historical  view  of  the  actions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  although  it  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  that  it  was 
irrelevant  to  go  back  to  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  House. 
He  did  not  intend  to  trouble  the  House 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Crown  or  Prerogative ;  but  only 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  Crown,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  this 
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Besolution,  meant  tlie  Sovereign  as  ad- 
vised by  Her  Ministers — the  repository 
of  the  Executive  power,  the  repository 
of  the  Prerogative.  Many  hon.  Mem- 
bers seemed  to  think  that  the  Peroga- 
tive  was  a  sort  of  Divine  institution,  or 
something  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Monarchy  or  Sovereign  whereas 
if  they  would  look  into  the  matter  fully, 
they  would  find  that  even  the  most 
theoretical  lawyers  would  admit  that 
the  Prerogative  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  which  was  granted  to 
the  Sovereign  to  be  used  as  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  struggle 
between  Prerogative  on  the  one  hand, 
and  liberty  on  the  other,  had  been  con- 
stant, and  this  House  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  struggle ;  and  it  was  only 
the  following  up  of  the  traditions  on  the 
side  of  liberty  in  the  past  that  justified 
his  bon.  Friend  in  making  his  present 
Motion.  They  need  not  recall  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  oommenoement 
of  the  Afghan  War,  or  of  the  removal 
of  the  troops  to  Malta,  or  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  or  other 
matters  of  that  sort ;  but  he  did  ask  the 
House  to  consider  whether  or  not  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  the  part  of  both 
the  front  Benches  a  certain  indifference 
to  deal  with  the  gradual  infringement  of 
the  Crown  by  the  advice  of  the  Ministers 
on  what  he  regarded  as  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  of  this 
House?  At  this  moment  there  were 
going  on  in  Egypt  negotiations  of  a  de- 
licate and  important  character  to  this 
country ;  but  they  had  no  Papers  and  no 
information  respecting  negotiations.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  refused  to  give 
them  any  information  later  than  the  end 
of  last  year ;  but  some  day  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  come  over  to 
the  House,  and  they  would  suddenly 
learn  that  they  had  been  committed  to 
some  new  Guarantee,  or  that  they  had 
entered  into  some  Treaty  with  France. 
He  asked  if  it  was  possible  long  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  Crown  to  act  in  that 
way  behind  the  back  of  this  House  and 
of  the  country,  to  commit  the  country  to 
a  large  expenditure,  and  involve  it  in 
serious  guarantees  ?  How  long  was  it 
likely  that  the  country  would  stand  a 
Prerogative  so  extensive  ?  The  effect  of 
the  proposition  was  that  the  mode  and 
limits  of  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative 
should  be  more  strictly  observed.  That 
proposition  was  not  disputed  by  the  front 
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Bench,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  was  unable 
to  say  that  he  disputed  the  proposition 
that  the  Prerogative,  as  assumed  by  the 
Government  at  the  present  moment, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent position.  He  did  not  wonder  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  indisposed 
to  make  a  long  speech  on  this  question. 
He  remembered  that  when  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Kylands)  called  attention  to 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  ri&^ht  hon.  Gentleman  jumped  up  to 
defend  the  Crown,  as  if  the  Treasury 
Bench  were  not  sufficiently  capable  of 
doing  that.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  occasion 
to  retracthis  words;  for,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Turkish  Convention  had  been  con- 
cluded. It  was  then  found  that  his  doc- 
trines had  become  inconvenient.  It  was 
found  that  this  country  had  entered  into 
serious  guarantees,  and  that  the  broad 
propositions  laid  down  from  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  were  no  longer  to  be 
maintained  with  their  full  force  and 
authority.  The  country  would  consider 
the  unwillingness  of  the  front  Benches 
to  deal  with  tikis  question  as  significant. 
They  would  see  that  there  was  a  change 
in  the  influence  of  the  Crown  which  not 
only  affected  Ministers  in  power,  but 
Members  who  were  looking  forward  to 
power,  and  they  would  learn  with  satis- 
faction the  protest  which  came  from 
Members  below  the  Gangway  against 
this  unjust  assumption  of  the  Preroga- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  Crown  acting  on 
the  advice  of  its  Ministers.  He  felt 
that  this  occasion  had  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient one  to  hammer  out  the  question  ; 
but  he  would  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  care  that  inci- 
dents such  as  had  recently  occurred 
should  not  occur  again.  If  it  was  true 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  paid 
for  telegrams  from  the  Viceroy  of  India 
to  the  Queen,  it  could  not  be  that  those 
telegrams  were  on  matters  of  private 
business.  They  must  have  conveyed  in- 
formation concerning  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country.  13 ut  a  more 
serious  thing  than  that  was  the  fact  that 
the  telegrams  sent  with  reference  to  Lord 
Chelmsford — sent  by  the  Crown  on  the 
responsibility  of  a  single  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter —  had  had  the  practical  effect  of 
withdrawing  from  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  competency  of  Lord 
Chelmsford.    He  admitted  it  was  die- 
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tated  by  a  generous  sentiment;  but  it 
exercised  an  unconstitutional  influence, 
and  in  a  former  age  the  Minister  who 
sent  it  would  have  been  impeached,  and 
he  certainly  thought  he  would  have  de- 
served it.  There  could  be  no  harm  from 
this  inoffensive  discussion,  and  the 
opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
might  have  a  good  effect.  The  matter 
rested  upon  two  grounds,  the  policy 
pursued  by  Ministers  and  the  little  evi- 
dences of  personal  influence.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  Crown  would  be  relieved  of 
any  suspicion  of  the  exercise  of  this 
illegitimate  influence,  because  public 
opinion  would  remove  from  the  entourage 
of  the  Grown  the  present  dubious  Ad- 
visers of  Her  Majesty,  and  put  in  their 
places  others  who  would  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  country. 

Me.  FAWCETT,  who  had  on  the 
Paper  the  following  Amendment  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea:— 

'*  That  this  House,  vhile  at  all  times  anxious 
to  protect  the  privileges  of  Parliament  against 
any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  tiiat 
in  the  Indian  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Country 
the  Sovereign  has  acted  without  the  advice  of 
Her  Ministers,  who  are  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament," 

said,  that  early  in  the  evening  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
DiUwyn)  had  misunderstood  his  mo- 
tive  in  asking  that  the  Motion  might 
be  postponed.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  now 
wished  to  explain  to  the  House  what  he 
intended  to  do.  This  was  not  a  question 
of  Order,  but  of  fairness  in  their  Parlia- 
mentary conduct  of  proceedings.  Six 
weeks  ago,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer answered  a  Question  put  to  him  by 
his  hoD.  Friend  (Mr.  DiUwyn)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  telegram  sent  by  Lord  Lytton 
to  the  Queen  ;  but  what  course  had  his 
hon.  Friend  taken?  Why,  he  gave 
Notice  of  a  Motion  which  remained  on 
the  Paper  till  last  night.  He  felt  that 
that  Motion  bore  but  one  interpretation 
according  to  common  sense — that  it  was  a 
Yoteof  Censure  upon  the  Sovereign ;  and, 
therefore,  he  put  down  his  Amendment, 
as  no  evidence  had  been  offered  in  proof 
of  the  charge.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  £.  Jenkins)  appeared  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  everyone  who 
differed  from  him  was  under  Court  in- 
fluence.   As  he  might  come  within  the 


category  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  Friend, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  actuated  in  this,  as  in  other  ques- 
tions which  came  before  the  House,  solely 
by  a  wish  to  see  equal  justice  done  by 
and  between  all  persons,  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  Bealm.     That  might  be 
called  Court  influence ;  but  that  was  his 
sole  motive  for  bringing  forward  his 
Amendment.    It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
charge  by  inference  was  far  worse  than 
when  made  direct;  and  what  could  words 
convey  more  than  in  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  that  the  Sovereign  had  done 
something  that  ought  not  constitutionally 
to  have  been  done?    He  withheld  his 
Amendment  as  long  as  he  could  do  so. 
It  was  not  until  late  last  night  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee, 
altered  his  Besolution ;  and  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  House  that  a 
Motion  conveying  Censure  should    be 
only  given  Notice  of  at  a  period  so  late 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  hon. 
Member  to  frame  an  Amendment  which 
could  be  placed  on  the  Paper  so  that 
hon.  Members  could  express  an  opinion 
upon  it.     He  was  not  the  one  to  shrink 
from  expressing  his  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government ;  but  when 
a  Censure  on  any  Government  was  pro- 
posed, it  was  only  fair  that  Notice  should 
be  given  of  it.     As  to  his  own  Amend- 
ment, he   felt   that    it  was  no  longer 
relevant  to  the  Motion  now  on  the  Paper, 
and  he  shoidd  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment, taking  no  part  in  the  Division.   It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  the  very 
essence  of  Liberalism  to  maintain  the 
great  principle  of  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility.    Some  hon.  Members  spoke  as  if 
the  English  people  were  not  a  self-go- 
verned nation,  and  as  if,  at  the  present 
time,  there  were  some  influences  which 
the  House  could  not  reach,  and  some 
power  which  it  could  not  attack.     He 
believed  that  with  an  extended  suffrage 
England  was  as  much  a  self-governed 
nation  as  she  ever  was,  and  that  it  was 
just  as  impossible  now  as  it  ever  had  been 
in  the  past  for  any  Monarch  or  Minister 
to  contravene  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
It  might  be  said,  how  did  he  account  for 
the  policy  of  the  last  four  or  five  years? 
The  Government  had  been  pursuing  a 
policy  in  every  part  of  the  world  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Empire.     Do  not  let  the  Government, 
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now  that  the  people  were  beginning  to 
pay  some  of  the  penalties  of  that  policy, 
shelter  themselves  behind  "Court  in- 
fluence and  personal  government."  The 
people  who  were  responsible  for  this 
policy  were  the  people  of  England  them- 
selves. If  the  Government  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  people,  the  policy  which 
had  been  carried  out  could  never  have 
been  persisted  in.  [^Ministerial  eheersJ] 
That  statement  was  cheered  from  the 
Conservative  Benches,  and  he  should 
repeat  it  again  and  again  in  the  country, 
because  up  to  the  present  time  thousands 
of  lives  were  seu^rificed  and  millions  of 
treasure  were  being  wasted.  Do  not 
let  the  people  of  this  country,  like  the 
people  of  France,  attempt  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  themselves.  If  they 
had  not  been  in  favour  of  this  so-called 
Imperial  aggressive  policy,  that  poKcy 
would  never  have  been  carried  out.  It 
was  said  that  this  Ministry  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Court  as  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  When  the  Government  found 
their  policy  resisted  by  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  the  Government  yielded  at  once. 
What  did  they  see  last  autumn  ?  The 
Government  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  power.  The  Government  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  give  some  Eng- 
lish money  to  the  people  of  Turkey ;  but 
within  a  few  hours  they  withdrew  that 
announcement.  Why  did  they  do  so  ? 
Because  they,  like  any  other  English 
Government,  knew  that  they  must  sub- 
mit to  the  popidar  view.  Therefore,  he 
thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of  exag- 
geration about  this  Court  influence.  Let 
them  encourage  in  the  people  this  belief, 
which  was,  he  believed,  a  true  belief, 
that  in  them  was  centred  all  political 
power;  and  if  the  Government  acted 
wrongly,  it  was  their  fault  if  those  wrong 
acts  were  committed.  He  should  have 
been  delighted  to  express  his  opinion  on 
some  of  the  questionsraised  in  this  debate. 
That  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  on  some 
future  occasion.  Hie  hon.  Friends  who 
sat  around  him  must  not  suppose  that 
he  differed  from  them  in  principle; 
but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  could  not 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that, 
as  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  had  been  suddenly 
changed,  it  was  better  that  he  should 
not  intrude  upon  the  House  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  intended  to  move,  or  take 
any  part  in  the  Division. 

Mr.  Fawcett 


The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  regret  very  much  to 
stand  between  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert 
Feel)  and  the  House,  and  I  regret  it 
still  more  because  I  gather  from  some 
voices  behind  me  that  an  impression 
prevails  that  there  is  something  irre- 
gular in  my  addressing  the  House  a 
second  time  to-night.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  have  only  said  a  few  words,  and  those 
not  upon  the  present  Motion,  but  upon 
the  original  Motion  presented  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
(Mr.  Dillwyn),  and  those  few  words 
were  only  used  in  order  to  explain  why 
at  that  time  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty 
or  convenient  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  is  now  full  late  for 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  from  this  Bench 
in  answer  to  the  charges  which  have 
been  made,  and  as  to  which  we  are  pecu- 
liarly responsible ;  and  I  think  I  should 
not  be  doing  my  duty  if,  after  what  has 
recently  been  said,  I  should  any  longer 
delay  in  addressing  the  House.  I  waited 
until  I  should  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins),  because  I  felt, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
debate,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of 
the  Motion  now  before  the  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  as  we  have 
been  reminded,  gave  Notice  of  his  Reso- 
lution some  weeks  ago ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  gave 
Notice  last  night  of  an  Amendment  of 
an  important  character  upon  that  Reso- 
lution that  the  hon.  Memoer  for  Swan- 
sea changed  the  wording  of  his  Motion. 
Well,  Sir,  it  is  not  convenient  that  the 
wording  of  a  Motion  should  be  changed 
suddenly ;  but  it  is  still  less  convenient 
if  a  change  is  made  for  the  reason  as- 
signed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 
The  reason  put  forward  by  him  was  that 
he  found  that  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice  was  misconstrued,  and 
that  it  was  understood  to  bear  a  meaning 
which  he  never  intended  it  should  bear 
— namely,  that  he  was  intending  to  move 
a  Resolution  conveying  a  Censure  upon 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  that  it  was 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  that  he  agreed  to 
change  the  wording  of  his  Resolution. 
I  fully  accept,  and  everyone  who  knows 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  in  the  largest  measure,  his 
disclaimer  of  the  intention  to  make  any 
charge  of  a  personal  character  upon  Her 
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Majesty  the  Queen.  But  I  think  no  one 
can  have  watched  the  course  even  of 
this  debate,  and  that  no  one  can  have 
observed  the  language  which  has  been 
held  out-of-doors  during  the  time  that 
the  Motion  has  been  upon  the  Paper, 
without  Bering  that  whatever  was  the 
intention  of  the  Mover,  at  all  events  the 
impression  conveyed  to  many  minds  and 
to  the  public  was  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  was  charged  as  unconstitutional 
by  the  Motion ;  and  I  rejoice  to  find, 
and  we  all  rejoice  to  £nd,  that  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  or  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  (Mr.  Courtney).  Still,  we  feel  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  that  we 
should,  in  the  most  distinct  and  most 
emphatic  manner,  repudiate  and  rebut 
the  chaise  which  has  been  brought 
against  Her  Majesty.  The  Amendment 
of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Eawcett)  had  given  Notice  was  an 
Amendment  which  seemed  to  me  of  the 
kind  that  we  might  have  accepted ;  be- 
cause, whether  we  were  fully  satisfied 
with  it  or  not,  it  in  substance  appeared 
fairly  to  traverse  the  Motion  originally 
intended  to  be  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea.  His  Motion  was 
understood  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  Her  Majesty  had  interfered 
in  the  foreign  or  in  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  country  without  proper  Constitu- 
tional resort  to  the  advice  of  her  Minis- 
ters, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
had  proposed  to  say  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  her  having  so  acted.  That 
Motion  has  been  changed,  and  the  Mover 
disclaims  an  intention  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  Sovereign ;  but  still  he  does 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  withdraw  the  im- 
putation, neither  does  the  amended  Mo- 
tion lead  at  all  to  the  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  charge  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  the  State 
policy  of  the  country ;  while  it  does  im- 
port into  the  question  another  element, 
and  one  which  it  is  impossible  we  should 
altogether  pass  over  and  ignore.  It 
imports  into  this  Besolution  that  which 
was  hardly  in  the  original  Besolution 
— a  distinct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the 
Government.  That  undoubtedly  places 
us  in  a  position  of  embarrassment, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  we  desire 
to  adopt  such  a  course  as  may  most 
distinctly  mark  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  the  inadequacy,  nullity,  and  utter 
f  utility  of  the  charges  brought  against 


the  Queen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  accept  any  Besolution  that  gives 
the  go-by  to  the  charge  now  made 
against  the  Qovemment  of  having  made 
an  improper  use  of  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  Therefore,  after  thinking 
the  matter  over,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  course  open 
to  us  but  to  meet  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  with  a  direct  nega- 
tive. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Westmeath  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu)  has 
moved  an  Amendment,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  a  speech  of  great  research, 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  of  some  length. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  that 
Amendment;  it  distinctly  avoids  the 
question,  and  we  cannot  accept  it.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  does  not 
move  his  Amendment,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  inappreciable.  Por  that 
reason,  I  think  we  have  no  course  open 
to  us  but  to  meet  the  Motion  with  a 
direct  negative.  But,  Sir,  in  doing  this, 
I  wish  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  censure  which  is,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  conveyed.  As 
regards  the  censure  cast  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  we  are  now,  I 
think,  become  tolerably  well  hardened 
to  attacks  of  this  kind;  and  so  far 
as  the  speeches  of  the  Mover  and  Se- 
conder traverse  the  old  ground  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  Government  in  respect 
of  their  conduct  at  the  various  stages  of 
the  critical  events  of  last  year,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  movement  of  the 
Indian  troops,  the  Vote  of  Credit,  or  the 
various  other  subjects  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  we  are  perfectly  content 
to  say  that  those  questions  have  been 
brought  forward  in  this  House  one  by 
one,  they  have  been  debated  one  by 
one,  and  the  judgment  of  the  House 
has  been  passed  upon  them  all  singly. 
And  if  it  is  desired  now  to  take  them  again 
in  the  lump,  we  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  meet  them  in  that  form  also.  But, 
Sir,  the  case  is  totally  different  when 
the  revered  name  of  the  Sovereign  of 
this  country  is  brought  in  question  in 
any  shape  or  form;  and  whether  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  a  direct  charge  against  Her 
Majesty,  or  of  a  charge  against  her  Ad- 
visers, that  they  have  made  use  of  and 
sheltered  themselves  behind  her  name, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  contradiction.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son) said  just  now  that  there  was  in  the 
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country  an  impression  that  encroach- 
ments were  being  made  by  Monarchical 
or  Ministerial  authority,  or  both;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins)  echoed  very  much  the  same 
sentiments.  He  said  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  and  that  if  we  read 
the  newspapers,  we  should  see  that  such 
impression  was  abroad.  I  am  upon  this 
point  happy  to  be  able  to  connrm  the 
opinion  which  he  has  expressed  ;  for  it 
has  happened  that,  in  reading  a  news- 
paper this  evening,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing words — I  am  quoting  from  The 
Echo: — 

<'  But  occasionally  we  have  significant  indica- 
tions that  the  Crown  is  acting  as  permanent 
head  of  the  Cabinet,  or  rather  of  the  small  Cabi- 
net inside  the  larger  one.  Her  Majesty  sent  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Lytton,  so  lengthy  that  the 
cost  of  telegraphing  it  was  1,400  rupees.  Then 
we  have  the  elaborate  message  to  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  still  more  recent  one  to  Lady 
Frere." 

Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  statement  which 
goes  forth  in  columns  widely  circulated 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  If 
hon.  Members  will  consider  it  for  a 
moment,  they  will  see  that,  even  as- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  charges 
brought  against  us  here,  these  charges 
thus  made  in  the  Press  are  totally  un- 
founded. The  charge  made  in  the 
Question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  some  weeks  ago,  upon  which 
this  Motion  was  raised,  did  not  relate 
to  any  telegraphic  despatch  sent  by 
Her  Majesty  to  Lord  Lytton,  but  re- 
lated to  a  telegraphic  communication 
said  to  have  been  despatched  from  Lord 
Lytton  to  Her  Majesty.  That  is  a  very 
different  case,  because  it  is  quite  possible 
and  highly  probable  that  there  may 
have  been  communications  as  to  matters 
of  fact  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Queen  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tele- 
grams from  the  Queen  to  Lord  Lytton 
might  bear  a  different  construction.  But 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  House  for  a  few  moments, 
because  it  is  the  only  serious  one  brought 
forward  in  this  discussion.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  telegrams 
to  Lord  Chelmsford  and  to  Lady  Frere, 
and  this  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  think 
the  answer  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  House.  At  a  moment 
of  great  anxiety ;  at  a  moment  when  Her 
Majesty's  troops  had  met  with  an  un- 
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fortunate  reverse ;  when  there  had  been 
great  loss  of  life,  and  great  concern  was 
naturally  felt  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Goyernment 
were  so  far  from  expressing  their  cen- 
sure or  their  want  of  confidence  in  their 
Agents  or  Ministers  in  South  Africa, 
that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  de- 
fend them,  and  retain  them  in  the  Re- 
sponsible positions  which  they  filled; 
Her  Majesty,  always  ready  with  a  kind 
word,  sent  a  message  in  the  most  gene- 
ral terms  of  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence that  her  troops  would  redeem 
themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  that  her  Adminis- 
trator and  Governor  would  be  able  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation.  There  is  really  nothing  in 
that  which  can  in  any  way  whatever  be 
found  fault  with,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
anybody  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
serious  charge.  But  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  Indian  telegram,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
a  moment's  consideration.  This  charge 
originates  in  a  very  remarkable  article 
contributed  to  one  of  the  numerous 
periodicals  of  the  day  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  very  well  known  to  us 
all  as  a  special  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  newspapers,  and  an  admirable 
writer,  whose  descriptions  we  all  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure — Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes.  Whether  he  is  an  equally 
great  Constitutional  authority  is,  of 
course,  another  question.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman with  whose  name  we  all  are 
familiar,  but  of  whom  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  article  is  en- 
titled **  Some  Plain  Words  about  the  Af- 
ghanistan Question,"  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  gathered  to  be  the 
history  and  origin  of  that  war.  He 
says  that  Lord  Lytton  was  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer 
Shere  Ali,  and,  of  course,  of  pressing  his 
view  upon  the  Home  Government,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes, 
were  unable  to  see  the  necessity  for 
hostilities  with  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Forbes 
proceeds  to  say — 

*'  While  working  in  this  fashion  on  his  own 
account,  Lord  Lytton  was  pleading  with  Lord 
Cranbrook  for  his  sanction  to  an  immediate  De- 
claration of  War." 

And    after. a  few  more  sentences    lie 
adds — 
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her  gratification  at  hearing  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  her  troops.  The 
telegram  was  not  sent  by  Her  Majesty 
without  being  first  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by  her  Minister.  I  ask  what 
does  the  House  consider  to  be  the  posi- 
tion— what  does  it  consider  to  be  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Sovereign? 
Is  the  House  of  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
proper that  Her  Majesty  should  be  in 
any  way  in  the  receipt  of  intelligence  as 
to  important  and  interesting  events 
which  are  going  on  ?  Is  the  House  of 
opinion  that  Her  Majesty  should  not 
write  a  private  letter,  or  express  any 
opinion  of  her  own  upon  any  matter 
which  seems  to  call  for  the  expression 
of  sympathy  with  those  who  are  in 
trouble  r  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
one  who  has  held,  and  continues  to  hold, 
so  important  a  position  as  the  Queen  of 
England;  one  who  has  had  her  ex- 
perience ;  one  who  is  called  upon  from 
time  to  tune  to  admonish  and  to  advise ; 
whose  right  it  is,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney)  has  said, 
**to  be  consulted,  to  encourage,  and  to 
warn,''  are  we  to  be  told  that  she  is  to 
be  deprived  of  all  information  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  or  as  to  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else  ?  Sir,  I  maintain  this  posi- 
tion to  be  utterly  untenable.  We  have, 
in  some  of  the  language  used  to-night, 
heard  to  what  absurd  and  ridiculous 
lengths  this  case  has  been  carried.  It 
would  appear  that  Her  Majesty  ought 
not  to  be  informed  as  to  the  details  of 
what  passes  in  this  House,  or  what  passes 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  other  like  doctrines 
have  been  advanced  in  a  way  which 
makes  us  really  wonder  at  the  views 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  entertain. 
But  I  think  we  may  say,  in  answer  to  all 
these  charges,  that  the  character  and  the 
history  of  the  present  Keign  and  of  the 
present  Sovereign  are  in  themselves  a 
sufiicient  refutation.  We  need  not  ap- 
peal to  any  evidence  but  that  which  we 
ourselves  possess ;  but  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  I  would  say — Go  to  what 
country  you  please,  to  France,  Italy, 
America,  or  where  you  may,  and  listen 
to  the  language  in  which  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  is  spoken  of.  Every- 
where you  will  hear  the  same  uniform 
eulogium  upon  the  private  virtues  and 
conduct  of  the  Queen  and  upon  her  high 
Constitutional  character.  I  venture  to 
say  there  has  never  been  in  the  annals 


"Nor  did  he  confine  hia  commimications  to 
the  Constitutional  channel.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  it  is  neverthelesa  trae,  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  India  has  maintained  direct  communica- 
tion in  the  Anglo*  Afghan  affair  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  How  copious  this  must  have 
been  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
gram sent  upon  Uiis  great  and  difiKcult  case  was 
80  long  that  the  cost  was  11,000  rupees." 

These  words  are  in  italics,  and  a  g^eat 
writer  does  not  usually  make  use  of 
italics  unless  he  wishes  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  about  which  he 
is  writing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paragraph  is  this — that  Lord 
Lytton,  desiring  to  bring  about  the 
acceptance  of  a  certain  policy  with 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  home,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  persuade  them 
by  his  arguments,  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  Queen,  that  he  might 
obtain  Her  Majesty's  support  in  order 
to  carry  his  object.  Now,  that,  if 
true,  is  a  serious  charge,  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  trenches  upon  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  But,  Sir,  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  such  a  statement. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  long  telegram 
was  sent  by  Lord  Lytton.  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty; but  what  was  the  date  of  that 
message,  and  to  what  circumstances  did 
it  refer  ?  I  have  been  favoured  by  Her 
Majesty  with  a  sight  of  that  telegram, 
and  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  it  is  at  this  moment  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  will  describe  its  nature  and 
purport.  In  the  first  place,  its  date  is 
the  26th  of  November ;  the  advance  of 
the  Forces  had  begun  five  days  previously 
— that  is,  on  the  21st  of  November — 
and  the  telegram  which  Lord  Lytton 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty  described  in 
tolerably  succinct  phrases  the  advance  of 
the  various  columns  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces.  He  begins  by  saying  that  they 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
November,  under  Generals  Biddulph 
and  Boberts,  and  the  nature  of  their  in- 
structions is  mentioned  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Her  Majesty.  There  is  not  one 
word  upon*  the  causes  of  the  war ;  there 
is  not  one  word  with  regard  to  political 
matters ;  it  is  only  a  telegram  sent  by 
the  Viceroy  at  the  moment  when  the 
movement  took  place,  in  order  that  Her 
Majesty  might  receive  early  and  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  that  which  had  taken 
place.  That  is  the  whole  explanation  of 
this  mysterious  telegram,  in  reply  to 
which  Her  Majesty  simply  expressed 
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of  this  country  a  Sovereign  who  has  more 
loyally  justified  the  position  which  Her 
Majesty    occupies    as  a    Constitutional 
Sovereign.    The  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, in  his  original  Motion,  told  us  that 
certain  action  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Constitutional  usage  ''as  now  under- 
stood and  settled."     But  how,  and  by 
whom,  has  the  Constitutional  usage  of 
this  country  come  to  be  so  understood 
and  settled?    It  has  been  so,  at  least  as 
much  by  the  perfect  influence  of  our  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  as  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country.   In  all  these  matters  the  Queen 
has  not  only  borne  her  part,  but  she 
has  taken  the  lead  in  confirming  and 
observing   the  Constitutional  rules  by 
which  she  should  be  guided ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  we  are  blessed  with  a 
Constitution  in  which  the  Sovereign  is 
neither  a  mere  dummy,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  overshadows  or  takes  an  undue 
part  in  governing  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  the 
wish  or  the  idea  of  some  persons  in  this 
House,  or  out  of  it,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  should  be  changed. 
It  may  be  that  in   some   places  there 
are  ideas  abroad  that  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy  is  not  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  some  form  of  Bepublio, 
or  some  powers  given  to  a  Parliamentary 
body  or  a  Senate  analogous  to  those  in 
other  countries,  would  be  preferable.    If 
such  opinions  are  entertained,  let  them 
be  discussed,  and  let  us  see  what  is  the 
real  feeling  of  the  country.     But,  Sir,  I 
act  upon  the  assumption  that  we   ad- 
here to  the  Monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  maintain,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and    with    no    qualification 
whatever,  that  Her  Majesty  fulfils   in 
every  particular  the  duties  of   a  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign,  such  as  we  under- 
stand by  that  term.    We  have,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  safeguard  in  the 
character  of   the  Sovereigpi;  we    have 
another  safeguard,  and  it  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  underrated — in  the  deter- 
mination which,  I  am  sure,  will  always 
animate  the  Parliaments  of  this  country  to 
maintain  their  just  rights  and  Privileges. 
But  it  is  not  because  we  respect  the  Pre- 
rogatives and  Privileges  of  the  Queen, 
that  we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  tamper 
with  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment.   It  is  not  the  way  to  show  our- 
Belves   strong   in   defending   our  own 
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Privileges  to  be  ready  to  catch  at  every 
word  of  gossip  and  at  every  insinuation 
of  malice,   from    wheresoever   it    may 
come,  and  to  put  constructions  of  the 
worst    character    upon    acts    which  in 
themselves  are  both  innocent  and  Con- 
stitutional.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  country 
and  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are  to 
be  defended.     I  say  we  are  to  defend 
these  Privileges  by  making  ourselves 
respected  in  the  country,   by  making 
ourselves  strong,  and  the  guardians  of 
that  Constitution  of  which  we  are  no 
unimportant  part.    We  were  told  just 
now  that  ''there  are  no  guardians  of 
the  public  liberties;  that  the  Cabinet 
is  no  guardian  ;  that  the  Ministry  is  no 
guardian ;  that  the  House  itself,  over- 
powered as  it  is  by  a  majority,  is  no 
guardian  of  them.''     I  do  not  under- 
stand language  of  that  sort.    I  do  not 
understand  why  the  minority    of   the 
House  should  be  allowed  to  come  for- 
ward to  say  that  the    majority    can- 
not be  regarded  as  the   guardians  of 
the    public    liberties,    merely    because 
they  differ  from  the   minority  on  par- 
ticular questions.      But  I  say  that   it 
is  the  duty  of  the  minority,  whenever 
they  believe  that  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  are  being  unduly  strained,   or 
that  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are 
being  encroached  upon,  it  is  their  duty  to 
come  forward  to  state  their  views,  and  to 
press  them  publicly  against  the  largest 
numerical  majority,   and  trust  to   the 
progress  of  public  opinion  to  enforce 
those  yiewB  which  they  believe  to  be 
sound.     That  is  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  will  continue  to  be  done  by 
the  minority,  if,  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion, they  have  specific  grounds  of  com- 
plaint to  go  upon.    But,  Sir,  I  say  that 
the  sort  of  Motion  which  we  have  had 
submitted  to-night — vague  and  uncer- 
tain— such  a  Motion  as  we  are  unable 
to  grapple  with — a  very  Proteus,  chang- 
ing its  form  as  often  as  we  come  to  close 
quarters  with  it — is  neither  likely  to  in- 
crease the  respect  in  which  this  House 
is  held  by  the  country,  nor  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the    Constitution    under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live. 

The  Mahqttess  of  HAETINQTON  : 
Sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  more  perplexed  since  I  have  been 
in  this  House  than  by  the  proceedings 
in  this  House  which  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  moving  of  this  Besolu- 
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tion.  When  I  first  read  the  Besolutiou 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly  well 
framed,  or  particularly  clear  in  the  pro- 
position which  it  was  designed  to  enun- 
ciate. But  having,  as  I  thought,  mas- 
tered the  meaning  of  that  Besolution,  I 
was  yesterday  certainly  astonished  when 
my  hon.  Friend  declared  that  it  had 
taken  him  entirely  by  surprise  to  find 
that  the  Besolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice  was  in  any  way  supposed 
id  be  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty. It  is  extremely  possible,  and  it 
has  been  contended  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  that  tech- 
nically the  Motion  was  not  a  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  Her  Majesty,  because  Her 
Majesty  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
any  action  whatever  ;  and  that,  if  it  was 
a  Vote  of  Censure  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  a  censure  upon  the  Advisers  of  the 
Crown.  But  certainly  the  impression 
conveyed  by  the  terms  of  the  Besolution 
imported  censure  upon  certain  proceed- 
ings of  Her  Majesty  in  her  personal 
capacity,  which,  by  some  evil  advice, 
she  had  been  induced  to  take;  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
can  have  so  much  astonished  my  hon. 
Friend  to  learn  that  it  was  regarded  as 
a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Queen. 
My  perplexity  was  still  further  increased 
when  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins),  and  when  I  found  the  effect 
of  that  Amendment  to  be  not  a  very 
considerable  alteration  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  Besolution.  Sir,  that 
Besolution  has  now  become  a  sort  of 
vague  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  several  matters  which 
have  already  been  tinder  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  that  which  yes- 
terday was  the  principal  allegation  of 
the  Besolution — ^namely,  that  there  had 
been  personal  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign — has  now  been  re- 
mitted to  a  secondary  and  comparatively 
insignificant  position.  I  cannot  think 
that  these  proceedings  are  at  all  con- 
venient to  the  House,  because  I  think 
that  when  matters  of  this  importance 
are  dealt  with  by  the  House,  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  after  due  consideration, 
and  after  the  bearings  of  the  Besolution 
afiectingthem  have  beenfully  considered, 
and  that  time  should  be  given  to  the 
House  for  fully  considering  the  bearings 


of  the  Besolution,  as  well  as  for  making 
Amendments.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  importance  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  but  I  am  still  in  some  perplexity 
as  to  what  that  issue  is.  But  while 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  there  will  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  its  being  made  at  all,  either  in  the 
form  proposed  yesterday  or  in  that 
which  it  has  assumed  to-day.  Our  Con- 
stitution contains  a  great  variety  of 
forces,  not  necessarily  opposing  forces, 
but  which  may  occasionally  find  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  each  other,  and 
which  are  kept  in  balance  by  a  variety 
of  checks,  not  the  residt  of  any  pre- 
conceived theories,  but  of  the  practice 
and  experience  of  generations,  a  great 
many  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  pro- 
longed, severe,  and  hazardous  struggles. 
The  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  each  other,  the  relations  of 
Parliament  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  the  Crown,  all  these  points  have 
been  settled  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  show  is  not  theoretically  per- 
fect, but  yet,  after  various  adjustments, 
have  been  found  in  practice  to  work  suffi- 
ciently well.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
expedient,  without  adequate  cause,  that 
Parliament  should  be  excited  to  examine 
the  mechanism  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  raise,  by  calling  attention  to  them,  diffi- 
culties in  the  friction  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  found  out.  Beference  has 
been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard,  in  his  speech  to-night, 
to  that  prolonged  contest  which  took 
place  between  George  III.  and  the 
political  Parties  in  Parliament — a  con- 
test which  was  waged  in  support,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  claim  of  personal 
government,  and,  on  the  other,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Privileges  of  Parliament. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  prolonged  and 
one  of  the  most  severe  struggles  through 
which  our  Constitution  has  passed.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  rash  to  say  that  no 
similar  struggle  can  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  waged  again  between 
the  diflferent  powers  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that 
contest  can  never  be  waged  again  under 
the  same  or  imder  similar  circumstances. 
That  was  at  the  time  of  nomination 
boroughs  and  of  other  constituencies 
which  were  extremely  small,  when 
the  Crown  was  in  possession  of  almost 
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unlimited  patronage.    It  was  possible 
for  the  Sovereign,  as  George  III.  did, 
to  dictate  his  own  policy  to  his  Ministers, 
to  dismiss  his  Ministry  when  he  objected 
to  their  policy,  and  sometimes  to  defeat 
his  own    Ministers  in  Parliament   by 
means  of  his  own  personal  influence. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
action  of  the  Sovereign  was  exercised 
are  entirely  gone,  the  position  is  entirely 
changed;  and  no  conflict  between  the 
Grown  and  Parliament  can  ever  be  waged 
at  the  present  time   in  circumstances 
even  remotely  similar  to  those  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  referred.    But  even  at 
the  time  when  the  conflicts  between  the 
Crown  and  the  political  Parties  were 
constant,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,    that    no    Parliamentary 
action  was  ever  taken,  except  on  grounds 
most    distinctly  stated,    or  except    on 
grounds  the  existence  of  which  was  per- 
fectly notorious.     Now,  Sir,  have  any 
such  groimds  for  Parliamentary  action 
been  cJleged  in  the  present  case,  or  is 
there  any  such  notorious  interposition  of 
the  Sovereign  in  matters  of  policy  as 
would  warrant  the  absence  of  specific 
statements  in  the  Motion  which  has  been 
made  ?    In  my  opinion,  my  hon.  Friends 
who  moved  and  seconded  thisBesolution 
have  confused    two  issues    which  are 
altogether  and  totally  distinct.     They 
have  confused  the  charges  which  have 
been  brought  from  this  side  of  the  House 
from  time  to  time  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  an  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  with  charges  of  a  different, 
of  an  altogether  different  description. 
We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  have 
thought  it  necessary,  and  I  have  myself 
been  a  party  to  it  on  every  occasion,  to 
challenge  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Urown  by  Her  Majesty's  present 
Advisers  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  troops  ;  again,  in  the  case  of 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention ;  and,  again, 
in  the  proceedings,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Parliament,  which  led  to  the 
Afghan  War.    We  have  contended  that 
in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  Prerogative 
and  the  powers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
abused  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  think  that  we  took  a  right  course  in 
raising  every  one  of  those  issues  in  detail 
and  separately.     I  think  we  should  have 
failed  in  our  duty  to  the  House  and  the 
country  if  we  had  acted  otherwise.    But, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ghreenwich 
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(Mr.  Gladstone),  these  issues  have  been 
decided  in  every  instance  against  us  by 
this  House.    Although  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  consider  that  decision  as  a  final 
one,  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  an  appeal. 
It  is  competent  for  us,  and  we  shsdl,  I 
hope,  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
House  to  the  judgment  of  the  constitu- 
encies whenever  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  that 
there  is  no  practical  object  to  be  attained 
in    raising    again  collectively    in    this 
House  charges  which  have  been  heard  in 
detail,  and  which,  so  far  as  this  House 
was  competent  to  decide  them,  have  been 
decided  against  us.      But  with  these 
issues  which  we  have  raised,  and  which 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  and  I 
have  together  been  parties  to  raising,  my 
hon.  Friend  has  mixed  up  the  question 
which  has  excited — ^I  do  not  say  unneces* 
sarily  excited — considerable  attention  in 
the  mind  of  the  country  generally,  the 
question  which  goes,    for    want   of   a 
better  name,  by  the  name  of  the  revival 
of    personal    government.      What    in- 
stances have  been  brought  forward  by 
my  hon.  Friend  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion which  was  conveyed  in  the  Besolu- 
tion,  as  it  stood  on  the  Paper  yesterday, 
that  there  has  been  a  direct  interposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  matters  of 
Indian  and  foreign  policy,  or  in  support 
of   the  insinuation    contained    in    the 
Besolution    moved    to-day,   that  there 
has  been  a  supposed  personal  interposi- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  ?    I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  speeches ;  but  I  must  say 
that  in  the  historical  narrative  of  recent 
events  which  was  given  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  and  in  the  historical  disquisi- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
liskeard  (Mr.   Courtney),  I  was  only 
able  to  detect  two  allegations  brought 
forward  in  support  of   this    supposed 
personal  interposition.      One  of  them 
has  been  very  fully  dealt  with,  and  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  in  the  speech  which  he  has 
just  made.    I  am  not  here  to  defend  the 
answer  given  in  the  first  instance  when 
the  question  was  first  put.     I  think,  on 
further  consideration,  it  should  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Government  that  it  was  not 
altogether  right  that  they  should  say  that 
they  had  no  ^owledge  of  correspondence 
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between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Viceroy, 
and  should  appear  to  treat  the  question 
as  a  matter  which  could  have  no  concern 
either  for  them  or  for  Parliament.  I 
think,  if  the  full  explanation  given  to- 
night had  been  given  at  the  time,  we 
might  probably  have  avoided  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension.  I  wish  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  as 
fully  into  an  explanation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged 
correspondence  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  with  Lady  Frere.  I  cannot  say, 
with  the  facts  before  us,  that  I  see  any- 
thing which  need  necessarily  excite  Con- 
stitutional jealousy  in  that  correspond- 
ence. We  have  not  seen  the  letter 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  written  to 
Lady  Frere.  If  a  letter  has  been 
written,  I  think  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  is  due  to  those  causes 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  it  is  a 
letter  of  sympathy,  not  at  aU .  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,. upon  any  of 
the  difficult  questions  to  be  settled  in 
the  Ck)lony.  I  must  say  I  think  if  such 
a  letter  has  been  written  that  great 
blame  is  due,  not  to  Her  Majesty  for 
having  written  it — for  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  we  knew  its  contents,  that  it 
would  do  her  nothing  but  honour — but 
g^eat  blame  is  due  to  someone  in  Africa 
for  the  use  to  which  that  letter  has  been 
put ;  and  that  that  letter,  whatever  its 
contents,  shoidd  be  allowed  to  be  spoken 
of  by  the  Colonial  Press  as  a  letter 
which  had  stimulated  the  opinions  of 
political  combatants  in  the  Colony  is,  I 
think,  a  use  of  that  letter  extremely  to 
be  deprecated,  and  extremely  wrong  to 
have  allowed.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  say, 
in  either  of  these  cases  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  do  I  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  affirming  that  Her 
Majesty  has  departed  from  the  Consti- 
tutional practice  which  she  has  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  Beign  ob- 
served. While  I  entirely  agree  1b.at  no 
sufficient  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward of  the  alleged  personal  exercise 
of  Prerogative  by  Her  Majesty,  I  can- 
not sit  down  without  statiug  my  convic- 
tion that  if  stronger  proof  had  been 
forthcoming,  and  any  exercise  of  Pre- 
rogative had  been  proved,  it  would  have 
been  matter  calling  for  very  grave  and 
very  serious  notice.    I  do  not  think  that 


we  can,  either  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
Privileges  or  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
itself,  afford  to  abate  one  jot  of  our  Con- 
stitutional jealousy,  or  one  jot  of  the 
doctrine  that  for  every  act  of  the  Sove- 
reign some  Adviser  of  the  Crown  must 
be  held  responsible.  It  is  useless  to 
deny  that  there  does  exist  in  the  country 
some  vague  uneasiness  as  to  impending 
changes  in  our  Constitutional  relations. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  us  just 
now  whether  anybody  desired  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  changed,  and  I 
thought  that  he  spoke  with  almost  too 
great  an  alacrity  of  his  willingness  to 
enter  into  discussion  of  any  propositions 
which  might  be  brought  forward.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  thajf  there  is  some, 
though,  I  grant,  a  vague  uneasiness  as  to 
the  possibility  of  impending  changes.  I 
will  not,  at  this  hour,  go  into  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  causes  of  that  uneasiness 
— ^the  subject,  if  discussed  here,  should 
be  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  useless  to  go 
into  it  at  this  hour.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
no  fdoubt  that  men  of  great  ability,  in 
periodicals  of  much  political  influence, 
have  put  forward  doctrines  respecting 
the  relations'  of  the  Executive  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown  which  are  altogether 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
generally  held  on  both  sides  of  this 
House.  Those  doctrines,  so  put  forward, 
have  been  met  as  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  been  met.  They  have  been  very 
fully  discussed  in  the  Press  and  out-of- 
doors.  I  do  not  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  House  to  discuss  abstract 
theories  about  our  Constitution,  or  about 
changes  in  our  Constitution,  however 
influential  may  be  the  exponents  of  such 
theories,  or  however  much  ability  may 
be  shown  in  supporting  them.  This 
House  is  only  called  upon,  in  my  opinion, 
to  act,  and  can  only  act  with  effect,  to 
put  such  theories  into  action.  Some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to-night  to  show 
that  a  commencement  has  already  been 
made  in  the  policy  which  I  have  indi- 
cated. In  my  opinion,  my  hon.  Friend 
has  been  led  away  by  false  and  unneces- 
sary alarm.  I  think  the  House,  by 
agreeing  to  the  Eesolution  which  he 
has  moved,  and  by  showing  unnecessary 
anxiety  and  want  of  confidence  in  its 
own  position  and  in  its  own  powers, 
would  rather  impair  than  strengthen 
the  Privileges  wluch  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  guard,  and  would,  at  the 
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same  time,  imperil  those  relations  with 
the  Crown  which,  next  to  its  own  Privi- 
leges, it  is  its  duty  and  its  main  object 
to  maintain.  As  to  the  vote  that  I  in- 
tend to  give,  I  am  sorry  that,  on  account 
of  the  unexpected  change  in  the  Eeso- 
lution,  it  is  impossible  for  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Meniber  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Eawcett)  to  move  his  Amendment.  That 
Amendment,  in  my  opinion,  very  dis- 
tinctly and  very  sufficiently  met  the  alle- 
gations which  were  contained  in  the 
original  Besolution.  It  is,  I  think,  to 
be  regretted,  when  a  Constitutional  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  has  been  raised,  that 
it  should  be  met  by  a  direct  negative, 
and  that  nothing  shoidd  be  left  upon  the 
Eeoords  of  the  House  to  show  the  view 
the  House  takes  upon  the  subject.  I 
regret,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
Government  have  not  thought  it  possible 
for  them  to  meet  it  with  a  Besolution 
which  woidd  have  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  point  raised.  I 
think,  when  a  Constitutional  question  of 
this  sort  is  raised,  it  is  right  to  have 
some  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this 
House.  But  I  entirely  ag^ee  with  all 
that  was  said  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) as  to  why  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  the  Besolution  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea. 
I  will  not  repeat  his  arguments ;  but  I 
must  say  that,  although  on  the  grounds 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  Motion,  and 
of  its  being  ill-timed,  I  might,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  take  no  part  in  the  issue  so 
raised,  yet  that  there  are  still  in  this 
Besolution  words  which  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
by  my  vote  the  opinion  I  hold  on  the 
question  at  issue.  The  Besolution  still 
contains,  although  in  a  secondary  posi- 
tion, the  words  **  the  supposed  personal 
interposition  of  the  Sovereign."  Now, 
as  the  Besolution  cannot  be  amended,  I 
cannot  refrain  from,  expressing  by  my 
vote  the  opinion  which  I  hold,  that  no 
proof  has  been  forthcoming  to-night  to 
justify  the  assent  of  this  House,  either 
directly  or  indirectiy,  to  the  assertion 
that  there  has  been  any  such  personal 
interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign ;  and  as  there  is  no  Amendment 
which  more  clearly  expresses  the  opinion 
I  hold  on  the  question  raised  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
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vote  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
against  the  Motion. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CBOSS:  Sir,  I 
shall  not  intervene  for  more  than  two 
minutes  between  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Bobert 
Peel)  and  this  House ;  but  one  remark 
fell  from  the  noble  Lord  whioh,  I  think, 
I  am  bound  to  answer.  The  noble  Lord 
has  observed  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer  has 
made  no  allusion  to  the  letter  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Her  Majesty  to  Lady  Frere,  nor  to 
the  message  sent  to  Lady  Frere.  I  have 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not 
allude  to  it  was  because  he  thought,  after 
what  had  taken  place,  that  there  really 
was  no  serious  suggestion  made  with 
regard  to  what  was  said  in  the  mes- 
sage which  went  from  the  Crown  to 
Lady  Frere.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
allude  tp  it,  or  make  the  statement  which 
he  had  received  authority  to  make.  But 
as  the  noble  Lord  has  pointed  out  that 
no  allusion  has  been  made  to  it,  I  think 
it  only  right  that  I  should  state  at  once 
to  the  House  the  information  which  I 
have  received  the  authority  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty to-day  to  state.  In  that  communi- 
cation to  Lady  Frere — although,  as  I 
think  Her  Majesty  was  bound  to  do,  she 
did  express  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  in  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  and  troubles  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  her  letter  of  sympathy  was 
couched  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  which  should  lead  him 
to  believe  that  Her  Majesty  wished  to 
recommend  any  line  of  policy.  I  think 
it  is  only  right  to  say  that,  and  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  due  alike  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
the  House  and  the  country,  that  that 
should  be  openly  stated. 

Sir  BOBEBT  PEEL:  Sir,  at  this 
late  hour,  after  the  apologies  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  perplexities  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  the  statement  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he 
is  ready  to  consider  any  proposal  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  question  should 
be  properly  discussed,  and,  therefore, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mb.  O'CONNOB  POWEB  seconded 
the  Motion. 
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Motion  made,,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Sir  Eohert  FeeL) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  46 ;  Noes 
347  :  Majority  301.— (Div.  List,  No.  91.) 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
xrords  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  County  Mayo 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power),  who  had  seconded 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  represented  a  county  which  con- 
tained a  very  large  number  of  inhabitants. 
As  he  (Major Nolan)  represented  a  neigh- 
bouring county  with  a  similar  popu- 
lation, he  ventured  again  to  urge 
the  necessity  for  adjourning  the  de- 
bate. In  the  first  place,  this  was  a 
most  important  question  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  wished  to 
address  the  House  upon  it.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  only  given  way  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
had  insisted  upon  speaking  when  he 
rose.  For  these  reasons,  and  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  precluded 
up  to  that  time  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  debate,  he  thought  it  should  be 
adjourned.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  one  of  those  Members  who  were 
listened  to  by  the  House  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  precluded  from  speaking  consti- 
tuted a  reasonable  cause  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  He  therefore 
begged  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Major  J^oian,) 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal  way 
(Major  Kolan)  having  referred  to  him, 
he  felt  bound  to  offer  some  observations 
upon  this  subject,  which  he  considered 
to  be  one  of  absolute  importance  to  the 
country.  The  House  had  heard  apolo- 
gies from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
expressions  of  bewilderment  from  the 
noble  Lord  who  led  a  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  that  House,  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn).  Nothing  defi- 
nite had,  however,  been  arrived  at,  al- 
though the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  were  quite  prepared  to  entertain 
any  proposition  which  might  be  started 
concerning  it.     This  being  the  case,  he 
thought  that  it  would  become  a  very 
serious  question  if  this  matter  of  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown    were  raised 
out-of-doors,  for  a  feeling  was  growing 
up     that     something    was     going     on 
which  the   people  did  not  understand. 
It    was    all    very    well    to    lay    stress 
upon  what  were  called  letters  of  con- 
dolence from    Her    Majesty    to    Lady 
Frere.     No  one  in  that  House  ques- 
tioned the  character  or  the  qualities  of 
the  Sovereign,  or  her  right  to  express 
her    feelings   of   condolence    to    Lady 
Frere  in  the  position  in  which  she  had 
been  placed.     But  there  was  something 
behind — and  it  was  a  question  of  con- 
fidence in  the  policy  which  this  country 
pursued.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  policy  followed  in   South 
Africa  at  this  moment  was  one  which 
would  meet  with  the  reprobation  of  the 
country.  The  Government  had  admitted 
that  the  war  was  both  unjust  and  un- 
necessary.    The  question    which    had 
been   raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  was  one  which  had  been  more 
than  once  previously  raised  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  met  its  reprobation.     It 
was  not  met  with  sneers  when  Mr.  Dun- 
ning raised  it  in  1780,  but  it  was  carried 
by   a  majority;    and,  again,   in  1820, 
when  Mr.  Brougham  raised  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  met  in  the  way  which  it 
had  now  been.  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  early 
in  the  century  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  said — 

"You  talk  about  briDging  proof  of  that 
-which  is  an  intangible  thing ;  but,  nevertheless, 
is  a  thing  which  may  work  invisible,  but  in- 
calculable, mischief  to  this  country." 

That  was  precisely  what  many  people 
in  the  country  and  in  that  House  felt  at 
the  present  moment.  There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  uneasy  feeling  abroad — 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  it — and  he 
considered  that,  for  the  purpose  of  freely 
and  fully  discussing  the  matter,  they 
ought  more  fully  to  debate  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 
The  speech  that  he  had  heard  that  night 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  fairly  astonished  him.  He  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  risen  after 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman.  When  he 
recalled  to  his  recollection  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  in  the  coun- 
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try  last  autumn — how,  over  and  over 
again,  lie  reiterated  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  put  the  Sovereign  above  and 
beyond    the    Constitution  —  and    then, 
when  he  saw  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwioh  get  up  and 
make  that    shabby,  flabby  speech  to> 
night,  pretending  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  consider  the  Motion,  he  was  as- 
tonished.    Time  to  consider  the  Motion 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  could 
speak  by  the  yard,  without  notice  or 
hesitation !  It  was  idle  to  bring  forward 
such  a  pretence  as  that.    Then,  as  to 
the  noble  Lord,  he  might  tell  him  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  "  squelching"  that 
debate,  for  the  subject  only  excited  too 
much  feeling  in  the  coimtry.  If  a  meet- 
ing were  got  up  in  London,  as  it  might 
be,  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  in  any  of  those 
places,  and  a  half-dozen  Members  of 
l^arliament    were    present,   they  could 
readily  raise  a  feeling  which  would  show 
that  this  debate  was  not  to  be  squelched. 
He  approved  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the    Member    for 
Galway,  and  agreed  with  the  necessity 
of  postponing  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion which  was  regarded  of  the  utmost 
importance  out-of-doors. 

Mr.  O'OONNOE  POWER  supported 
the  Motion  for  adjournment.     With  re- 
gard to  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  with  reference  to  the  letter  to 
Lady  Frere,  he  would  point  out  that 
when  the  Question  was  originally  asked 
about  that  letter  it  was  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.     If  the  Go- 
vernment had  stated  at  an  early  day 
that  this  letter  was  not  intended  to  en- 
dorse any  line  of  policy,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  the  public  feeling  would  not 
have  been  excited  on  the  matter.     In 
his  answer  to  that  Question,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  only  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment had    no    knowledge   of    the 
existence  of  such  a  letter.    But  he  must 
remind  him  that  it  was  his  business,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  have  such 
knowledge.    It  was  his  business,  when 
a  Question  was  put  upon  the  Paper  of 
that  House,  to  ascertun  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  matter.    From  the  Ques- 
tion being  put  down  upon  the  Paper, 
the  Government  would  know  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  challenged  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  have  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  document. 

Sir  Robert  Feel 


Instead  of  that,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  had  disposed  of  the  matter  in  a 
very  summary  manner;  but  when  the 
subject  came  to  be  debated  in  the  House, 
the  Home  Secretair  got  up  and  made 
an  apology,  which  ne  would  venture  to 
say  would  sway  the  votes  of  40  or  50 
hon.  Members.  He  did  not  think  that 
that  was  a  business-like  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  nor  that  the  public, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, would  consider  it  a  right  course. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  say  that  the  Mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment  was  one  which 
only  showed  a  proper  desire  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  that  it  was 
one  that  ought  to  be  acceded  to. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  observed, 
that  at  the  the  time  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  rose  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  the  clock  stood 
at  5  minutes  past  1,  and  there  was  ample 
time  for  him  to  express  his  views.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  used  terms  with 
reference  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
which  he  thought  everyone  must  con- 
sider would  be  more  properly  applied  to 
the   speech  of  the   right  hon.  Baronet 
himself.    On  this  occasion,  he  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from   the 
embarrassment  in  which  ne  found  him- 
self by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.     But  the  House  was  perfectly 
willing  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
if  he  had  thought  to  address  it,  after  the 
nght  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich.     He 
thought  that  the  patience  and  considera- 
tion with  which  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  just  been  listened  to 
showed  that  the  House  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  heard  him  at  any  hour. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  both  the  hon.  and 
gallant   Member    for    Galway    (Major 
Nolan),  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  had  discharged 
themselves  of  the  utterances  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.    He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  accede  to  the 
Motion. 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  43;  Noes 
307  :  Majority  264.— (Div.  List,  No.  92.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question," 
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Mb.  O'SXJLLIVAN  begged  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
said,  that  however  willing  the  House 
was  to  listen  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  the  country 
was  also  anxious  to  know  what  he  said, 
and  at  that  hour  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anything  that  he  uttered  to  go  beyond 
the  walls  of  that  House.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  see  the  futility  of  protract- 
ing this  matter,  because  at  7  o  clock  in 
the  morning  hon.  Members  would  be 
found  as  fresh  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  this  debate  as  they  were  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  the  matter  would  only 
result  in  the  same  way  as  the  debate  on 
the  Sunday  Closing  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  O'Sullivan.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  The  House  has  now,  by  two 
Divisions,  expressed  its  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  this  debate.  When 
the  House,  by  such  majorities,  affirms 
its  desire,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  House  will  be  patient  enough 
to  listen  to  any  hon.  Gentleman  wno 
wishes  to  address  it  on  this  Motion. 
But,  seeing  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Motion  are  most  anxious  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  putting 
this  construction  upon  their  conduct — 
that  they  shrink  from  challenging  the 
opinion  of  the  House  upon  the  question 
that  they  have  submitted  to  it.  Whe- 
ther that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  divide  the  House  upon  repeated  Mo- 
tions for  adjournment ;  and,  theifefore,  I 
shall  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tkesday  next. 

TJNIVEESITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  that  he 
had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible now  to  bring  it  on,  he  had  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  it  might  be  again  postponed.  He 
now  found  himself  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  was  last  week  when  the  matter 
came  on ;  and  he,  therefore,  ventured  to 
repeat  his  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer  to  give  him  another  op- 
portunity for  bringing  on  the  Motion. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  per- 
mit him  to  offer  a  suggestion,  he  would 
ask  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  bring  forward  this  Bill  upon  Thurs- 
day next  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  allow  him  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  about  11,  or  half -past,  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience,  as  the  Motion 
was  not  one  which  it  was  desirable  to 
have  hanging  over,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  misrepresenta- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Bill  being  circu- 
lated about  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  it  should  be  taken 
on  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE  said,  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
give  the  hon.  Member  another  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  forward  his  Bill,  and 
that  he  thought  he  could  promise  him 
either  Thursday  or  Monday  next.  He 
gathered  from  his  observations  that 
Thursday  would  suit  him,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, he  should  have  that  day,  and  if 
not,  Monday. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  moved  that  his 
Motion  be  postponed  till  Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

WORMWOOD  SCRUBS  REGULATION 

BILL.— [Bill  96.] 

{^Colonel  ZindMi/,  Mr,  Secretary  Stanley ^  Lord 

Eustace  Cecil.) 

NOMINATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  be  a  Member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill." 

Sm  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  he  was  surprised  that  the  Motion 
should  be  brought  on.  No  one  had  been 
consulted  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  and 
it  was  without  parallel,  in  so  far  as  he 
knew,  for  a  Committee  to  be  nominated 
consisting  of  three  Members  from  one 
side  and  only  one  from  the  other.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  he  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Sir  Charles  V.  Dilke.) 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  opposition  to 
the  Motion,  but  it  was  understood  that 
everyone  was  agreed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 
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country  an  impression  that  encroach- 
ments were  being  made  hj  Monarchical 
or  Ministerial  authority,  or  both;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins)  echoed  very  much  the  same 
sentiments.  He  said  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  and  that  if  we  read 
the  newspapers,  we  should  see  that  such 
impression  was  abroad.  I  am  iipon  this 
point  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  he  has  expressed  ;  for  it 
has  happened  that,  in  reading  a  news- 
paper this  evening,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing words — I  am  quoting  from  The 
Echo: — 

'^  Bat  occasionally  we  have  significant  indica- 
tions that  the  Crown  is  acting  as  permanent 
head  of  the  Cabinet,  or  rather  of  the  small  Cabi- 
net inside  the  larger  one.  Her  Majesty  sent  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Lytton,  so  lengthy  that  the 
cost  of  telegraphing  it  was  1,400  rupees.  Then 
we  have  the  elaborate  message  to  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  still  more  recent  one  to  Lady 
Frere." 

Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  statement  which 
goes  forth  in  columns  widely  circulated 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  If 
hon.  Members  will  consider  it  for  a 
moment,  they  will  see  that,  even  as- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  charges 
brought  against  us  here,  these  charges 
thus  made  in  the  Press  are  totally  un- 
founded. The  charge  made  in  the 
Question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  some  weeks  ago,  upon  which 
this  Motion  was  raised,  did  not  relate 
to  any  telegraphic  despatch  sent  by 
Her  Majesty  to  Lord  Lytton,  but  re- 
lated to  a  telegraphic  communication 
said  to  have  been  despatched  from  Lord 
Lytton  to  Her  Majesty.  That  is  a  very 
different  case,  because  it  is  quite  possible 
and  highly  probable  that  there  may 
have  been  communications  as  to  matters 
of  fact  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Queen ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tele- 
grams from  the  Queen  to  Lord  Lytton 
might  bear  a  different  construction.  But 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  House  for  a  few  moments, 
because  it  is  the  only  serious  one  brought 
forward  in  this  discussion.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  telegrams 
to  Lord  Chelmsford  and  to  Lady  Frere, 
and  this  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  think 
the  answer  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  House.  At  a  moment 
of  great  anxiety ;  at  a  moment  when  Her 
Majesty's  troops  had  met  with  an  un- 
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fortunate  reverse ;  when  there  had  been 
great  loss  of  life,  and  great  concern  was 
naturally  felt  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Government 
were  so  far  from  expressing  their  cen- 
sure or  their  want  of  confidence  in  their 
Agents  or  Ministers  in  South  Africa, 
that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  de- 
fend them,  and  retain  them  in  the  re- 
sponsible positions  which  they  filled; 
Her  Majesty,  always  ready  with  a  kind 
word,  sent  a  message  in  the  most  gene- 
ral terms  of  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence that  her  troops  would  redeem 
themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  that  her  Adminis- 
trator and  Governor  would  be  able  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation.  There  is  really  nothing  in 
that  which  can  in  any  way  whatever  be 
found  fault  with,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
anybody  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
serious  charge.  But  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  Indian  telegram,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
a  moment's  consideration.  This  charge 
originates  in  a  very  remarkable  article 
contributed  to  one  of  the  numerous 
periodicals  of  the  day  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  very  well  known  to  us 
all  as  a  special  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  newspapers,  and  an  admirable 
writer,  whose  descriptions  we  all  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure — Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes.  Whether  he  is  an  equally 
great  Constitutional  authority  is,  of 
course,  another  question.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman with  whose  name  we  all  are 
familiar,  but  of  whom  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  article  is  en- 
titled **  Some  Plain  Words  about  the  Af- 
ghanistan Question,"  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  gathered  to  be  the 
history  and  origin  of  that  war.  He 
says  that  Lord  Lytton  was  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer 
Shore  Ali,  and,  of  course,  of  pressing  his 
view  upon  the  Home  Government,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes, 
were  unable  to  see  the  necessity  for 
hostilities  with  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Forbes 
proceeds  to  say — 

''  While  working  in  this  fashion  on  his  own 
account,  Lord  Lytton  was  pleading  with  Lord 
Cranbrook  for  his  sanction  to  an  immediate  De- 
claration of  War." 

And    after. a  few  more  sentences    he 
adds — 
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.osty  tho  Queen.  How  copiouH  this  must  ha' 
been  may  be  judged  from  tae  fact  that  the  tela- 
gram  sent  upon  this  great  and  difficult  case  was 
BO  long  that  the  cost  waa  11,000  rupeea." 

These  words  are  in  italics,  and  a  great 
writer  doea  not  usually  mako  use  of 
italics  unless  he  wishes  to  direct  par- 
ticular atteutiou  to  that  about  which  he 
is  writing.  It  is  obvioaa  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paragraph  is  this — that  Lord 
Ijytton,  desiring  to  bring  about  the 
acceptance  of  a  certain  policy  with 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  home,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  persuade  them 
by  hia  arguments,  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  Queen,  that  he  might 
obtain  Her  Majesty's  support  in  order 
to  carry  his  object.  Now,  that,  if 
true,  is  a  serious  charge,  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  trenches  upon  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament  andUie  Constitution 
of  the  country.  But,  Sir,  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  such  a  statement. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  long  telegram 
was  sent  by  Lord  Lytton  to  Het  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  what  was  the  date  of  that 
message,  and  to  what  circumstances  did 
It  refer  ?  I  have  been  favoured  by  Her 
Majesty  with  a  sight  of  that  telegram, 
and  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  it  is  at  this  moment  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  will  describe  its  nature  and 
purport.  In  the  first  place,  its  date  is 
the  26th  of  November;  the  advance  of 
the  Forces  had  begun  fivedays previously 
— that  is,  on  the  21at  of  November — 
and  the  telegram  which  Lord  Lytton 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty  described  in 
.  tolerably  succinct  phrases  the  advance  of 
the  various  columns  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces.  He  begins  by  saying  that  they 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  Zlst  of 
November,  under  Generals  Biddulph 
and  Boberts,  and  the  nature  of  their  in- 
structions is  mentioned  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Her  Majesty.  There  is  not  one 
word  upon  the  causes  of  the  war ;  there 
is  not  one  word  with  regard  to  political 
matters;  it  is  only  a  telegram  sont  by 
the  Viceroy  at  the  moment  when  the 
movement  took  place,  in  order  that  Her 
Majesty  might  receive  early  and  authen- 
tic int«lligenee  of  that  which  had  taken 
place.  That  is  the  whole  explanation  of 
this  mysterious  telegram,  in  reply  to 
which  Her  Majesty  simply  expressed 
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rights  wa  C   «?*^Vl^^t^- 
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opinion  of  het  own  npoa  SV  ^"J 
which  seems  to  call  for  ttie  J,  ^*^^ 
of  sympathy  with  those  who^"**^"^ 
trouble  ?     Is  it  possible  to  mtiDt^.,*''' 
one  who  has  held,  andcontinueVtrh  i^* 
so  important  a  position  as  the  Qub^ 
England;  one  who  has  had  her    o'^ 
perience  ;  one  who  is  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  admonish  and  to  adviae- 
whose  right  it  is,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney)  has  said 
"to  be  consulted,  to  encourage,  and  to 
warn,"  are  we  to  he  told  that  she  is  to 
be  deprived  of  all  information  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  or  as  to  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  this  counti;  or  any- 
where else  ?     Sir,  I  maintain  this  posi- 
tion to  be  utterly  untenable.     We  have, 
in  some  of  the  language  used  to-night, 
heard  to  what   absurd  and  ridiculous 
lengths  this  case  has  been  carried.      It 
would  appear  that  Her  Majesty  ought 
not  to  be  informed  as  to  the  details  of 
what  passes  in  this  House,  or  what  passes 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  other  like  doctrines 
have   been   advanced  in   a  way  which 
makes  us  really  wonder   at  the  views 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  entertain. 
But  I  think  we  may  say,  in  answer  to  all 
these  charges,  that  the  character  and  the 
history  of  the  present  Eeign  and  of  the 
present  Sovereign  are  in  themselves  a 
sufB.cient  refutation.     We  need  not  ap- 
peal to  any  evidence  but  that  which  we 
ourselves  possess  ;  but  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  I  would  say — Go  to  what 
country  you  please,    to  France,  Italy, 
America,  or  where  you  may,  and  listen 
to  the  language  in  which  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  is  spoken  of.     Every- 
where you  will  hear  the  same  uniform 
eulogium  upon  the  private  virtues  and 
conduct  of  the  Queen  and  upon  her  high 
Constitutional  character.     I  venture  to 
say  there  has  never  been  in  the  annals 
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of  this  country  a  Sovereign  who  has  more 
loyally  justified  the  position  which  Her 
Majesty   occupies   as  a    Constitutional 
Sovereign.    The  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, in  his  original  Motion,  told  us  that 
certain  action  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Constitutional  usage  **  as  now  under- 
stood and  settled. '     But  how,  and  by 
whom,  has  the  Constitutional  usage  of 
this  country  come  to  be  so  understood 
and  settled?    It  has  been  so,  at  least  as 
much  by  the  perfect  influence  of  our  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  as  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country.   In  all  these  matters  the  Queen 
has  not  only  borne  her  part,  but  she 
has  taken  the  lead  in  confirming  and 
observing    the   Constitutional  rules  by 
which  she  should  be  guided  ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  we  are  blessed  with  a 
Constitution  in  which  the  Sovereign  is 
neither  a  mere  dummy,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  overshadows  or  takes  an  undue 
part  in  governing  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  the 
wish  or  the  idea  of  some  persons  in  this 
House,  or  out  of  it,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  should  be  changed. 
It  may  be  that  in  some  places  there 
are  ideas  abroad  that  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy  is  not  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  some  form  of  Bepublic, 
or  some  powers  given  to  a  Parliamentary 
body  or  a  Senate  analogous  to  those  in 
other  countries,  would  be  preferable.    If 
such  opinions  are  entertained,  let  them 
be  discussed,  and  let  us  see  what  is  the 
real  feeling  of  the  country.     But,  Sir,  I 
act  upon  the  assumption  that  we   ad- 
here to  the  Monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  maintain,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and    with    no    qualification 
whatever,  that  Her  Majesty  fulfils    in 
every  particular  the  duties  of   a  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign,  such  as  we  under- 
stand by  that  term.    "We  have,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  safeguard  in  the 
character  of   the  Sovereign;  we    have 
another  safeguard,  and  it  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  underrated — in  the  deter- 
mination which,  I  am  sure,  will  always 
animate  the  Parliaments  of  this  country  to 
maintain  their  just  rights  and  Privileges. 
But  it  is  not  because  we  respect  the  Pre- 
rogatives and  Privileges  of  the  Queen, 
that  we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  tamper 
with  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment.   It  is  not  the  way  to  show  our- 
selves  strong   in    defending   our  own 
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Privileges  to  be  ready  to  catch  at  every 
word  of  gossip  and  at  every  insinuatioa 
of  malice,  from    wheresoever   it    may 
come,  and  to  put  constructions  of  the 
worst   character    upon    acts    which  in 
themselves  are  both  innocent  and  Con- 
stitutional.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  country 
and  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are  to 
be  defended.     I  say  we  are  to  defend 
these  Privileges  by  making  ourselves 
respected  in  the  country,  by  making 
ourselves  strong,  and  the  guardians  of 
that  Constitution  of  which  we  are  no 
unimportant  part.     We  were  told  just 
now  that  ''there  are  no  guardians  of 
the  public  liberties;  that  the  Cabinet 
is  no  guardian  ;  that  the  Ministry  is  no 
guardian ;  that  the  House  itself,  over- 
powered as  it  is  by  a  majority,  is  no 
guardian  of  them."    I  do  not  under- 
stand language  of  that  sort.    I  do  not 
understand  why  the  minority    of   the 
House  should  be  allowed  to  come  for- 
ward to  say  that  the    majority    can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  guardians  of 
the   public    liberties,    merely    because 
they  differ  fi*om  the   minority  on  par- 
ticular questions.      But  I  say  that   it 
is  the  duty  of  the  minority,  whenever 
they  believe  that  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  are  being  unduly  strained,   or 
that  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are 
being  encroached  upon,  it  is  their  duty  to 
come  forward  to  state  their  views,  and  to 
press  them  publicly  against  the  largest 
numerical  majority,    and  trust  to   the 
progress  of  public  opinion  to  enforce 
those  xiews  which  they  believe  to  be 
sound.     That  is  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  will  continue  to  be  done  by 
the  minority,  if,  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion, they  have  specific  grounds  of  com- 
plaint to  go  upon.     But,  Sir,  I  say  that 
the  sort  of  Motion  which  we  have  had 
submitted  to-night — vague  and  imcer- 
tain — such  a  Motion  as  we  are  unable 
to  grapple  with — a  very  Proteus,  chang- 
ing its  form  as  often  as  we  come  to  close 
quarters  with  it — is  neither  likely  to  in- 
crease the  respect  in  which  this  House 
is  held  by  the  country,  nor  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the    Constitution    under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINQTON  : 
Sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  more  perplexed  since  I  have  been 
in  this  House  than  by  the  proceedings 
in  this  House  which  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  moving  of  this  Eesolu- 
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tion.  When  I  first  read  the  Besolutiou 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly  well 
framed,  or  particularly  clear  in  the  pro- 
position which  it  was  designed  to  enun- 
ciate. But  haying,  as  I  thought,  mas- 
tered the  meaning  of  that  Besolution,  I 
was  yesterday  certainly  astonished  when 
my  hon.  Friend  declared  that  it  had 
taken  him  entirely  by  surprise  to  find 
that  the  Besolution  of  which  he  had 
g^ven  Notice  was  in  any  way  supposed 
td  be  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty. It  is  extremely  possible,  and  it 
has  been  contended  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  that  tech- 
nically the  Motion  was  not  a  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  Her  Majesty,  because  Her 
Majesty  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
any  action  whateyer ;  and  that,  if  it  was 
a  Vote  of  Censure  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  a  censure  upon  the  Advisers  of  the 
Crown.  But  certainly  the  impression 
conyeyed  by  the  terms  of  the  Besolution 
imported  censure  upon  certain  proceed- 
ings of  Her  Majesty  in  her  personal 
capacity,  which,  by  some  evil  advice, 
she  had  been  induced  to  take;  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  tinderstand  how  it 
can  have  so  much  astonished  my  hon. 
Friend  to  learn  that  it  was  regarded  as 
a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Queen. 
My  perplexity  was  still  further  increased 
when  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr«  E. 
Jenkins),  and  when  I  found  the  effect 
of  that  Amendment  to  be  not  a  very 
considerable  alteration  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  Besolution.  Sir,  that 
Besolution  has  now  become  a  sort  of 
vague  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  several  matters  which 
have  already  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  that  which  yes- 
terday was  the  principal  allegation  of 
the  Besolution — ^namely,  that  there  had 
been  personal  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign — has  now  been  re- 
mitted to  a  secondary  and  comparatively 
insignificant  position.  I  cannot  think 
that  these  proceedings  are  at  all  con- 
venient to  the  House,  because  I  think 
that  when  matters  of  this  importance 
are  dealt  with  by  the  House,  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  after  due  consideration, 
and  after  the  bearings  of  the  Besolution 
affectingthem  have  beenfuUy  considered, 
and  that  time  should  be  given  to  the 
House  for  fully  considering  the  bearings 


of  the  Besolution,  as  well  as  for  making 
Amendments.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  importance  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  but  I  am  still  in  some  perplexity 
as  to  what  that  issue  is.  But  while 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  there  will  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  its  being  made  at  all,  either  in  the 
form  proposed  yesterday  or  in  that 
which  it  has  assumed  to-day.  Our  Con- 
stitution contains  a  great  variety  of 
forces,  not  necessarily  opposing  forces, 
but  which  may  occasionally  find  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  each  other,  and 
which  are  kept  in  balance  by  a  variety 
of  checks,  not  the  result  of  any  pre- 
conceived theories,  but  of  the  practice 
and  experience  of  generations,  a  great 
many  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  pro- 
longed, severe,  and  hazardous  struggles. 
The  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  each  other,  the  relations  of 
Parliament  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  the  Crown,  all  these  points  have 
been  settled  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  show  is  not  theoretically  per- 
fect, but  yet,  after  various  adjustments, 
have  been  found  in  practice  to  work  suffi- 
ciently well.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
expedient,  without  adequate  cause,  that 
Parliament  should  be  excited  to  examine 
the  mechanism  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  raise,  by  calling  attention  to  them,  diffi- 
culties in  the  friction  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  found  out.  Beference  has 
been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard,  in  his  speech  to-night, 
to  that  prolonged  contest  which  took 
place  between  George  III.  and  the 
political  Parties  in  Parliament — a  con- 
test which  was  waged  in  support,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  claim  of  personal 
government,  and,  on  the  other,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Privileges  of  Parliament. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  prolonged  and 
one  of  the  most  severe  struggles  through 
which  our  Constitution  has  passed.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  rash  to  say  that  no 
similar  struggle  can  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  waged  again  between 
the  different  powers  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that 
contest  can  never  be  waged  again  under 
the  same  or  under  similar  circumstances. 
That  was  at  the  time  of  nomination 
boroughs  and  of  other  constituencies 
which  were  extremely  small,  when 
the  Crown  was  in  possession  of  almost 
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Resolution,  meant  the  Sovereign  as  ad- 
vised by  Her  Ministers — the  repository 
of  the  Executive  power,  the  repository 
of  the  Prerogative.  Many  hon.  Mem- 
bers seemed  to  think  that  the  Poroga- 
tive  was  a  sort  of  Divine  institution,  or 
something  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Monarcliy  or  Sovereign  whereas 
if  they  would  look  into  the  matter  fully, 
they  would  find  that  even  tho  most 
tlieoretical  lawyers  would  admit  that 
the  Prerogative  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  which  was  granted  to 
the  Sovereign  to  be  used  as  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Tho  struggle 
between  Prerogative  on  tho  one  hand, 
and  liberty  on  the  other,  had  been  con- 
stant, and  this  Ilouse  had  been  the 
scene  of  tho  struggle ;  and  it  was  only 
the  following  up  of  the  traditions  on  the 
side  of  liberty  in  the  past  that  justified 
his  bon.  Friend  in  making  his  present 
Motion.  Thoy  need  not  recall  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  commencement 
of  the  Afghan  War,  or  of  the  removal 
of  the  troops  to  Malta,  or  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  or  other 
matters  of  that  sort ;  but  he  did  ask  the 
Ilouse  to  considor  whether  or  not  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  tho  part  of  both 
tho  front  Benches  a  certain  indifference 
to  deal  with  the  gradual  infringement  of 
the  Crown  by  the  advice  of  the  Ministers 
on  what  he  regarded  as  tho  Constitu- 
tional rights  and  privileges  of  this 
Ilouse  ?  At  this  moment  there  were 
going  on  in  Egypt  negotiations  of  a  de- 
licate and  important  character  to  this 
country  ;  but  they  had  no  Papers  and  no 
information  respecting  negotiations.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  refused  to  give 
them  any  information  later  than  the  end 
of  last  year ;  but  somo  day  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  would  come  over  to 
the  House,  and  they  would  suddenly 
learn  that  they  had  been  committed  to 
some  new  Guarantee,  or  that  they  had 
entered  into  somo  Treaty  with  France. 
He  asked  if  it  was  possible  long  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  Crown  to  act  in  that 
way  behind  tho  back  of  this  House  and 
of  tho  country,  to  commit  tho  country  to 
a  large  expenditure,  and  involve  it  in 
serious  guarantees  ?  How  long  was  it 
likely  that  the  country  would  stand  a 
Prerogative  so  extensive  ?  Tho  effect  of 
tlie  proposition  was  that  tho  mode  and 
limits  of  the  exercise  of  tho  Prerogative 
should  be  more  strictly  observed.  That 
proposition  was  not  disputed  by  the  front 
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Bench,  and  the  right  hon.  GFenflemaa 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  was  uniUe 
to  say  that  he  disputed  the  propositioii 
that  the  Prerogative,  as  assumed  by  the 
Government  at    the    present    momeoS^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent position.     He  did  not  wonder  thai 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  indispoeed 
to  make  a  long  speech  on  this  questioB. 
He  remembered  that  when  the  hon.  Gton* 
tleman  (Mr.  Eylands)  called  attentionto 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Crown, 
tho  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  jumped  up  to 
defend  the  Crown,  as  if  the  Treasmy 
Bench  were  not  sufficiently  capable  A 
doing  that.    In  a  few  weeks  afterwaidi^ 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  occaaioa 
to  retracthis  words;  for, in  the  meantime, 
the  Turkish  Convention  had  been  con- 
eluded.     It  was  then  found  that  his  doc- 
trines had  become  inconvenient.    It  was 
found  that  this  country  had  entered  into 
serious  guarantees,  and  that  the  brood 
propositions  laid  down  from  tho  front 
Opposition  Bench  wore  no  longer  to  be 
maintained  with    their    full  jforce  and 
authority.     Tho  country  would  consider 
tho  unwillingness  of  the  front  Benches 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  significant 
They  would  see  that  there  was  a  change 
in  the  influence  of  the  Crown  which  not 
only  affected  Ministers  in  power,  but 
^Members  who  were  looking  forward  to 
power,  and  they  would  learn  with  satis- 
faction tho  protest  which    came    from 
Members  below  the  Gangway  against 
this  unjust  assumption  of  the  Preroga- 
tive on  the  part  of  tho  Crown  acting  on 
tho   advice   of    its  Ministers.     He  felt 
that  this  occasion  had  not  been  a  suffi- 
cient one  to  hammer  out  the  question; 
but  he  would  say  that  it  was  tho  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  care  that  inci- 
dents   such    as   had    recently  occurred 
should  not  occur  again.     If  it  was  true 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  paid 
for  telegrams  from  the  Viceroy  of  India 
to  tho  Queen,  it  could  not  be  that  those 
telegrams  were  on  matters  of  private 
business.     They  must  have  conveyed  in- 
formation concerning  tho  political  con- 
dition   of   the    country.     But   a  more 
serious  thing  than  that  was  the  fact  that 
tlie  telegrams  sent  with  reference  to  Lord 
Chelmsford — sent  by  the  Crown  on  the 
responsibility  of  a  single  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter —  had  had  the  practical    offect  of 
withdrawing  from  tho  consideration  of 
the    House    the   competency    of   Lord 
Chelmsford.    Ho  admitted  it  was  die- 
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between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Viceroy, 
and  should  appear  to  treat  the  question 
as  a  matter  which  could  have  no  concern 
either  for  them  or  for  Parliament.  I 
think,  if  the  full  explanation  given  to- 
night had  been  given  at  the  time,  we 
might  probably  have  avoided  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension.  I  wish  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  as 
fully  into  an  explanation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged 
correspondence  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  with  Lady  Frere.  I  cannot  say, 
with  the  facts  before  us,  that  I  see  any- 
thing which  need  necessarily  excite  Con- 
stitutional jealousy  in  that  correspond- 
ence. We  have  not  seen  the  letter 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  written  to 
Lady  Frere.  If  a  letter  has  been 
written,  I  think  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  is  due  to  those  causes 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  it  is  a 
letter  of  sympathy,  not  at  all .  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,. upon  any  of 
the  difficult  questions  to  be  settled  in 
the  Colony.  I  must  say  I  think  if  such 
a  letter  has  been  written  that  g^eat 
blame  is  due,  not  to  Her  Majesty  for 
having  written  it — for  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  we  knew  its  contents,  that  it 
would  do  her  nothing  but  honour — but 
g^eat  blame  is  due  to  someone  in  Africa 
for  the  use  to  which  that  letter  has  been 
put ;  and  that  that  letter,  whatever  its 
contents,  shoidd  be  allowed  to  be  spoken 
of  by  the  Colonial  Press  as  a  letter 
which  had  stimulated  the  opinions  of 
political  combatants  in  the  Colony  is,  I 
think,  a  use  of  that  letter  extremely  to 
be  deprecated,  and  extremely  wrong  to 
have  allowed.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  say, 
in  either  of  these  cases  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  do  I  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  affirming  that  Her 
Majesty  has  departed  from  the  Consti- 
tutional practice  which  she  has  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  Beign  ob- 
served. While  I  entirely  agree  that  no 
sufficient  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward of  the  alleged  personal  exercise 
of  Prerogative  by  Her  Majesty,  1  can- 
not sit  down  without  stating  my  convic- 
tion that  if  stronger  proof  had  been 
forthcoming,  and  any  exercise  of  Pre- 
rogative had  been  proved,  it  would  have 
been  matter  calling  for  very  grave  and 
very  serious  notice.    I  do  not  think  that 


we  can,  either  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
Privileges  or  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
itself,  afford  to  abate  one  jot  of  our  Con* 
stitutional  jealousy,  or  one  jot  of  the 
doctrine  that  for  every  act  of  the  Sove- 
reign some  Adviser  of  the  Crown  must 
be  held  responsible.  It  is  useless  to 
deny  that  there  does  exist  in  the  country 
some  vague  uneasiness  as  to  impending 
changes  in  our  Constitutional  relations. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  us  just 
now  whether  anybody  desired  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  changed,  and  I 
thought  that  he  spoke  with  almost  too 
great  an  alacrity  of  his  wilHngness  to 
enter  into  discussion  of  any  propositions 
which  might  be  brought  forward.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  thajf  there  is  some, 
though,  I  grant,  a  vague  uneasiness  as  to 
the  possibility  of  impending  changes.  I 
will  not,  at  this  hour,  go  into  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  causes  of  that  uneasiness 
— ^the  subject,  if  discussed  here,  should 
be  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  useless  to  go 
into  it  at  this  hour.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
no  fdoubt  that  men  of  great  ability,  in 
periodicals  of  much  political  influence, 
have  put  forward  doctrines  respecting 
the  relations-  of  the  Executive  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown  which  are  altogether 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
generally  held  on  both  sides  of  this 
House.  Those  doctrines,  so  put  forward, 
have  been  met  as  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  been  met.  They  have  been  very 
fully  discussed  in  the  Press  and  out-of- 
doors.  I  do  not  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  House  to  discuss  abstract 
theories  about  our  Constitution,  or  about 
changes  in  our  Constitution,  however 
influential  may  be  the  exponents  of  such 
theories,  or  however  much  ability  may 
be  shown  in  supporting  them.  This 
House  is  only  called  upon,  in  my  opinion, 
to  act,  and  can  only  act  with  effect,  to 
put  such  theories  into  action.  Some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to-night  to  show 
that  a  commencement  has  already  been 
made  in  the  policy  which  I  have  indi- 
cated. In  my  opinion,  my  hon.  Friend 
has  been  led  away  by  false  and  unneces- 
sary alarm.  I  think  the  House,  by 
agreeing  to  the  Besolution  wMch  lie 
has  moved,  and  by  showing  unnecessary 
anxiety  and  want  of  confidence  in  its 
own  position  and  in  its  own  powers, 
would  rather  impair  than  strengthen 
the  Privileges  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  guard,  and  would,  at  the 
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now  that  the  people  were  beginning  to 
pay  some  of  the  penalties  of  that  policy, 
Bholter  themselves  behind  **  Court  in- 
fluence and  personal  government."  The 
people  who  were  responsible  for  this 
policy  were  the  people  of  England  them- 
selves. If  the  Government  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  people,  the  policy  which 
had  been  carried  out  could  never  have 
been  persisted  in.  [^Ministerial  cheers,"] 
That  statement  was  cheered  from  the 
Conservative  Benches,  and  he  should 
repeat  it  again  and  again  in  the  country, 
because  up  to  the  present  time  thousands 
of  lives  were  sacrificed  and  millions  of 
treasure  were  being  wasted.  Do  not 
let  the  people  of  this  country,  like  the 
people  of  France,  attempt  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  themselves.  If  they 
had  not  been  in  favour  of  this  so-called 
Imperial  aggressive  policy,  that  policy 
would  never  have  been  carried  out.  It 
was  said  that  this  Ministry  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Court  as  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  When  the  Government  found 
their  policy  resisted  by  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  the  Government  yielded  at  once. 
What  did  they  see  last  autumn  ?  The 
Government  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  power.  The  Government  announced 
that  they  were  going  to  give  some  Eng- 
lish money  to  the  people  of  Turkey ;  but 
within  a  few  hours  they  withdrew  that 
announcement.  Why  did  they  do  so  ? 
Because  they,  like  any  other  English 
Government,  knew  that  they  must  sub- 
mit to  the  x)opular  view.  Therefore,  he 
thought  there  was  a  groat  deal  of  exag- 
geration about  this  Court  influence.  Let 
them  encourage  in  the  people  this  belief, 
which  was,  he  believed,  a  true  belief, 
that  in  them  was  centred  all  political 
power;  and  if  the  Government  acted 
wrongly,  it  was  their  fault  if  those  wrong 
acts  were  committed.  He  should  have 
been  delighted  to  express  his  opinion  on 
some  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  debate. 
That  ho  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  on  some 
future  occasion.  Hie  hon.  Friends  who 
sat  around  him  must  not  suppose  that 
he  differed  from  them  in  principle; 
but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  could  not 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that, 
as  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  had  been  suddenly 
changed,  it  was  better  that  he  should 
not  intrude  upon  the  House  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  intended  to  move,  or  take 
any  part  in  the  Division. 
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The  CH  ANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :    Sir,   I  regret  yery  much  to 
stand  between  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Boberi 
Peel)  and  the  House,  and  1  regret  it 
still  more  because  I  gather  from  Boma 
voices  behind  me  that  an  impressoa 
prevails  that  there  is  something  ine- 
gular  in   my  addressing  the  House  a 
second  time  to-night.    In  point  of  fiuit, 
I  have  only  said  a  few  words,  and  those 
not  upon  the  present  Motion,  but  upon 
the  original    Motion  presented  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
(Mr.    Dillwyn),   and    those  few  wcndi 
were  only  used  in  order  to  explain  whj 
at  that  time  I  did  not  think  it  my  dutj 
or  convenient  to  enter  upon  the  qaea- 
tion.    I  feel  that  it  is  now  fuU  late  for 
a  speech  to  be  delivered  from  this  Benoh 
in  answer  to  the  charges  which  have 
been  made,  and  as  to  which  we  are  pecu- 
liarly responsible  ;  and  I  think  I  should 
not  be  doing  my  duty  if,  after  what  has 
recently  been  said,  I  should  any  longer 
delay  in  addressing  the  House.    I  waited 
until  I  should  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins),  because  I  felt, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
debate,  that  he  was  the  real  author  of 
the  Motion  now  before  the  House.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  as  we  have 
boon  reminded,  gave  Notice  of  his  Reso- 
lution some  weeks  ago ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  gave 
Notice  last  night  of  an  Amendment  of 
an  important  character  upon  that  Beso- 
lution  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea changed  the  wording  of  his  Motion. 
Well,  Sir,  it  is  not  convenient  that  the 
wording  of  a  Motion  should  be  changed 
suddenly ;  but  it  is  still  less  convenient 
if  a  change  is  made  for  the  reason  as- 
signed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 
The  reason  put  forward  by  him  was  that 
ho  found  that  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice  was  misconstrued,  and 
that  it  was  understood  to  bear  a  meaning 
which  he  never  intended  it  should  bear 
— namely,  that  he  was  intending  to  move 
a  Ilosolution  conveying  a  Censure  upon 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  that  it  was 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  unfortunate 
misunderstanding    that    he    agreed    to 
change  the  wording  of  his  Besolution. 
I  fully  accept,  and  everyone  who  knows 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  in   the  largest  measure,  his 
disclaimer  of  the  intention  to  make  any 
charge  of  a  personal  character  upon  Her 
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Majesty  the  Queen.    But  I  think  no  one 
can  have  watched  the  course  even  of 
this  debate,  and  that  no  one  can  have 
observed  the  language  which  has  been 
held  out-of-doors  during  the  time  that 
the  Motion  has  been  upon  the  Paper, 
without  seeing  that  wimtever  was  the 
intention  of  the  Moyer,  at  all  events  the 
impression  conveyed  to  many  minds  and 
id  the  pabUc  was  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  was  charged  as  unconstitutional 
by  the  Motion ;  and  I  rejoice  to  find, 
and  we  all  rejoice  to  find,  that  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  or  the  hon.  Member  for  las- 
keard  (Mr.  Courtney).     Still,  we  feel  it 
is    indispensably    necessary    that    we 
should,  in  the  most  distinct  and  most 
emphatic  manner,  repudiate  and  rebut 
the   charge   which  has   been    brought 
against  Her  Majesty.    The  Amendment 
of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  had  given  Notice  was  an 
Amendment  which  seemed  to  me  of  the 
kiad  that  we  might  have  accepted ;  be- 
cause, whether  we  were  fully  satisfied 
with  it  or  not,  it  in  substance  appeared 
fairly  to  traverse  the  Motion  originally 
intended  to  be  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for    Swansea.      His   Motion  was 
imderstood  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  Her    Majesty  had   interfered 
in  Uie  foreign  or  in  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  country  without   proper  Constitu- 
tional resort  to  the  advice  of  her  Minis- 
ters, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
had  proposed  to  say  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  her  having  so  acted.     That 
Motion  has  been  changed,  and  the  Mover 
disclaims  an  intention  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  Sovereign ;  but  still  he  does 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  withdraw  the  im- 
putation, neither  does  the  amended  Mo- 
tion lead  at  all  to  the  satisfactory  conclu- 
fiion  that  there  is  no  charge  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  the  State 
policy  of  the  country ;  while  it  does  im- 
port into  the  question  another  element, 
and  one  which  it  is  impossible  we  should 
altogether  pass  over  and  ignore.      It 
imports  into  this  Resolution  that  which 
was  hardly  in  the  original  Besolution 
— a  distinct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the 
Government.     That  undoubtedly  places 
us   in    a   position    of   embarrassment, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,   we  desire 
to  adopt  such  a  course  as  may  most 
distincUy  mark  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  the  inadequacy,  nullity,  and  utter 
futility  of  tihe  duurges  brought  against 


the  Queen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  accept  any  Besolution  that  gives 
the  go-by  to  the  charge  now  made 
against  the  Government  of  having  made 
an  improper  use  of  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  Therefore,  after  thinking 
the  matter  over,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  course  open 
to  us  but  to  meet  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  with  a  direct  nega- 
tive. The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Westmeath  (Lord  Hobert  Montagu)  has 
moved  an  Amendment,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  a  speech  of  great  research, 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  of  some  length. 
But  whatever  may  bo  the  merits  of  that 
Amendment ;  it  distinctly  avoids  the 
question,  and  we  cannot  accept  it.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  does  not 
move  his  Amendment,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  inappreciable.  For  that 
reason,  I  think  we  have  no  course  open 
to  us  but  to  meet  the  Motion  with  a 
direct  negative.  But,  Sir,  in  doing  this, 
I  wish  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  censure  which  is,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  conveyed.  As 
regards  the  censure  cast  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  we  are  now,  I 
think,  become  tolerably  well  hardened 
to  attacks  of  this  kind;  and  so  far 
as  the  speeches  of  the  Mover  and  Se- 
conder traverse  the  old  groimd  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  Government  in  respect 
of  their  conduct  at  the  various  stages  of 
the  critical  events  of  last  year,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  movement  of  the 
Indian  troops,  the  Vote  of  Credit,  or  the 
various  other  subjects  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  we  are  perfectly  content 
to  say  that  those  questions  have  been 
brought  forward  in  this  House  one  by 
one,  thoy  have  been  debated  one  by 
one,  and  the  judgment  of  the  House 
has  been  passed  upon  them  all  singly. 
And  if  it  is  desired  now  to  take  them  again 
in  the  lump,  we  are  perfectly  prepared 
to  meet  them  in  that  form  also.  But, 
Sir,  the  case  is  totally  different  when 
the  revered  name  of  the  Sovereign  of 
this  country  is  brought  in  question  in 
any  shape  or  form;  and  whether  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  a  direct  charge  against  Her 
Majesty,  or  of  a  charge  against  her  Ad- 
visers, that  they  have  made  use  of  and 
sheltered  themselves  behind  her  name, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  contradiction.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son) said  just  now  that  there  was  in  the 
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country  an  impression  that  oncroach- 
monts  were  being  made  hj  Monarchical 
or  Ministerial  authority,  or  both ;  and 
the  lion.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins)  echoed  very  much  the  same 
sentiments.  He  said  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  and  that  if  wo  read 
the  newspapers,  wo  should  see  that  such 
impression  was  abroad.  I  am  upon  this 
point  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  he  has  expressed  ;  for  it 
has  happened  that,  in  reading  a  news- 
paper this  evening,  I  found  the  follow- 
ing words — I  am  quoting  from  The 
Echo: — 

"  But  occasionally  wo  have  significant  indica- 
tions that  the  Crown  is  acting  as  permanent 
head  of  tho  Cabinet,  or  rather  of  the  small  Cahi- 
not  inside  the  larger  one.  Ilor  jMajc.sty  sent  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Lyttou,  so  length}-  that  the 
cost  of  telegraphing  it  was  1,400  rupees.  Then 
we  have  the  elaborate  message  to  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  still  more  recent  one  to  Ladv 
Frcre." 

Now,  this  is  tho  sort  of  statement  which 
goes  forth  in  columns  widely  circulated 
for  the  instruction  of  the  x)ublic.  If 
hon.  Members  will  consider  it  for  a 
moment,  they  will  see  that,  even  as- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  charges 
brought  against  us  hero,  these  charges 
thus  made  in  the  Press  are  totally  un- 
founded. The  charge  made  in  tho 
Question  put  by  tho  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  some  weeks  ago,  upon  which 
this  Motion  was  raised,  did  not  relate 
to  any  telegraphic  despatch  sent  by 
Iler  Majesty  to  Lord  Lytton,  but  re- 
lated to  a  telegraphic  communication 
said  to  have  been  despatched  from  Lord 
Lyttou  to  Her  Majesty.  That  is  a  very 
different  case,  because  it  is  quite  possible 
and  liighly  probable  that  there  may 
have  been  communications  as  to  matters 
of  fact  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Queen  ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tele- 
grams from  the  Queen  to  Lord  Lytton 
might  bear  a  different  construction.  But 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  House  for  a  few  moments, 
because  it  is  tho  only  serious  one  brought 
forward  in  tliis  discussion.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  telegrams 
to  Lord  Chelmsford  and  to  Lady  Frere, 
and  this  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  think 
the  answer  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  House.  At  a  moment 
of  great  anxiety ;  at  a  moment  when  Her 
Majesty's  troops  had  met  with  an  un- 
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fortunate  reverse ;  when  there  had  been 
great  loss  of  life,  and  great  concern  was 
naturally  felt  on  the  part  of  HerMajestj ; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Government 
were  so  far  from  expressing  their  cen- 
sure  or  their  want  of  confidence  in  their 
Agents  or  Ministers  in  South  Afriei, 
tliat  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  de- 
fend them,  and  retain  them  in  the  ige- 
sponsible  positions  which   they  filled; 
Her  Majesty,  always  ready  with  a  kind 
word,  sent  a  message  in  the  most  gen^ 
ral  terms  of  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
tiine  conveyed  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence   that  her  troops  would  redeem 
themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  that  her  Adminis- 
trator and  Governor  would  be  able  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation.      There  is  really  nothing  in 
that  which  can  in  any  way  whatever  be 
found  fault  with,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
anybody  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
serious  charge.     But  with  rega^rd  to  the 
case  of  the  Indian  telegram,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
a  moment's  consideration.     This  charge 
originates  in  a  very  remarkable  article 
contributed    to    one  of    the  numerous 
periodicals  of  tho  day  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  very  well  known  to  us 
all  as  a  special  correspondent  of  one  of 
tho    newspapers,    and    an    admirable 
writer,  whose  descriptions  we  all  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure — Mr.  Archi- 
bald Forbes.    Whether  he  is  an  equally 
great    Constitutional    authority    is,    of 
course,  another  question.     He  is  a  gen- 
tleman with  whose  name  we  all  are 
familiar,  but  of  whom  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge.      The  article  is  en- 
titled **  Some  Plain  Words  about  the  Af- 
ghanistan Question,"  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  gathered  to  be  the 
history  and  origin  of  that  war.       He 
says  that  Lord  Lytton  was  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer 
Shore  Ali,  and,  of  course,  of  pressing  his 
view  upon  tho  Homo  Government,  who, 
according    to    Mr.    Archibald    Forbes, 
were   unable  to   see  the  necessity  for 
hostilities  with  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Forbes 
proceeds  to  say — 

'*  While  working  in  this  fashion  on  his  own 
account,  Lord  Lytton  was  pleading  with  Lord 
Cranbrook  for  his  sanction  to  an  immediate  De- 
claration of  War.*' 

And    after .  a  few  more  sentences    he 
add< 
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her  gratification  at  hearing  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  her  troops.  The 
telegram  was  not  sent  by  Her  Majesty 
without  being  first  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by  her  Minister.  I  ask  what 
does  the  House  consider  to  be  the  posi- 
tion— what  does  it  consider  to  be  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Sovereign? 
Is  the  House  of  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
proper that  Her  Majesty  should  be  in 
any  way  in  the  receipt  of  intelligence  as 
to  important  and  interesting  events 
which  are  going  on  ?  Is  the  House  of 
opinion  that  Her  Majesty  should  not 
write  a  private  letter,  or  express  any 
opinion  of  her  own  upon  any  matter 
which  seems  to  call  for  the  expression 
of  sympathy  with  those  who  are  in 
trouble  r  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
one  who  has  held,  and  continues  to  hold, 
so  important  a  position  as  the  Queen  of 
England;  one  who  has  had  her  ex- 
perience ;  one  who  is  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  admonish  and  to  advise ; 
whose  right  it  is,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney)  has  said, 
**to  be  consulted,  to  encourage,  and  to 
warn,"  are  we  to  be  told  that  she  is  to 
be  deprived  of  all  information  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  or  as  to  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else  ?  Sir,  I  maintain  this  posi- 
tion to  be  utterly  untenable.  We  have, 
in  some  of  the  language  used  to-night, 
heard  to  what  absurd  and  ridiculous 
lengths  this  case  has  been  carried.  It 
would  appear  that  Her  Majesty  ought 
not  to  be  informed  as  to  the  details  of 
what  passes  in  this  House,  or  what  passes 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  other  like  doctrines 
have  been  advanced  in  a  way  which 
makes  us  reaUy  wonder  at  the  views 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  entertain. 
But  I  think  we  may  say,  in  answer  to  all 
these  charges,  that  the  character  and  the 
history  of  the  present  Eeign  and  of  the 
present  Sovereign  are  in  themselves  a 
sufficient  refutation.  We  need  not  ap- 
peal to  any  evidence  but  that  which  we 
ourselves  possess  ;  but  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  I  would  say — Go  to  what 
country  you  please,  to  France,  Italy, 
America,  or  where  you  may,  and  listen 
to  the  language  in  which  the  Sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  is  spoken  of.  Every- 
where you  will  hear  the  same  uniform 
eulogium  upon  the  private  virtues  and 
conduct  of  the  Queen  and  upon  her  high 
Constitutional  character,  l  venture  to 
say  there  has  never  been  in  the  annals 


"  Nor  did  he  confine  his  communications  to 
the  ConBtitutional  channel.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  India  has  maintained  direct  communica- 
tion in  the  Anglo*  Afghan  affair  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  How  copious  this  must  have 
heen  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
gram sent  upon  this  great  and  difficult  case  was 
so  long  that  the  cost  was  11,000  rupees." 

These  words  are  in  italics,  and  a  great 
writer  does  not  usually  make  use  of 
italics  unless  he  wishes  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  that  about  which  he 
is  writing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paragraph  is  this — that  Lord 
Lytton,  desiring  to  bring  about  the 
acceptance  of  a  certain  policy  with 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  home,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  persuade  them 
by  his  arguments,  addressed  himself 
directly  to  the  Queen,  that  he  might 
obtain  Her  Majesty's  support  in  order 
to  carry  his  object.  Now,  that,  if 
true,  is  a  serious  charge,  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  trenches  upon  the  Privi- 
leges of  Parliament  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  But,  Sir,  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever  for  such  a  statement. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  long  telegram 
was  sent  by  Lord  Lytton.  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty; but  what  was  the  date  of  that 
message,  and  to  what  circumstances  did 
it  refer  ?  I  have  been  favoured  by  Her 
Majesty  with  a  sight  of  that  telegram, 
and  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  it  is  at  this  moment  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  will  describe  its  nature  and 
purport.  In  the  first  place,  its  date  is 
the  26th  of  November ;  the  advance  of 
the  Forces  had  begun  five  days  previously 
— that  is,  on  the  21st  of  November — 
and  the  telegram  which  Lord  Lytton 
addressed  to  Her  Majesty  described  in 
tolerably  succinct  phrases  the  advance  of 
tlie  various  columns  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces.  He  begins  by  saying  that  they 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
November,  under  Generals  Biddulph 
and  Boberts,  and  the  nature  of  their  in- 
structions is  mentioned  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Her  Majesty.  There  is  not  one 
word  upon^  the  causes  of  the  war ;  there 
is  not  one  word  with  regard  to  political 
matters ;  it  is  only  a  telegram  sent  by 
the  Viceroy  at  the  moment  when  the 
movement  took  place,  in  order  that  Her 
Majesty  might  receive  early  and  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  that  which  had  taken 
place.  That  is  the  whole  explanation  of 
this  mysterious  telegram,  in  reply  to 
which  Her  Majesty  simply  expressed 
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of  this  country  a  Sovereign  who  has  more 
loyally  justified  tlie  position  which  Her 
Majesty   occupies    as  a    Constitutional 
Sovereign.    The  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, in  his  original  Motion,  told  us  that 
certain  action  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Constitutional  usage  **  as  now  under- 
stood and  settled."     But  how,  and  by 
whom,  has  the  Constitutional  usage  of 
this  country  come  to  be  so  understood 
and  settled  ?    It  has  been  so,  at  least  as 
much  by  the  perfect  infiuence  of  our  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  as  by  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country.    In  all  these  matters  the  Queen 
has  not  only  borne  her  part,  but  she 
has  taken  the  lead  in  confirming  and 
observing    the  Constitutional  rules  by 
which  she  should  bo  guided ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  we  are  blessed  with  a 
Constitution  in  which  the  Sovereign  is 
neither  a  mere  dummy,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  overshadows  or  takes  an  undue 
part  in  governing  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  be  the 
wish  or  the  idea  of  some  persons  in  this 
House,  or  out  of  it,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  should  be  changed. 
It  may  be  that  in   some   places  there 
are  ideas  abroad  that  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy  is  not  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  some  form  of  Republic, 
or  some  powers  given  to  a  Parliamentary 
body  or  a  Senate  analogous  to  those  in 
other  countries,  would  be  preferable.    If 
such  opinions  are  entertained,  let  them 
bo  discussed,  and  lot  us  see  what  is  the 
real  feeling  of  the  country.     But,  Sir,  I 
act  upon  the  assumption  that  we   ad- 
here to  the  Monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  I  maintain,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and    with    no    qualification 
whatever,  that  Ilor  Majesty  fulfils    in 
every  particular  the  duties  of    a  Con- 
stitutional Sovereign,  such  as  we  under- 
stand by  that  term.     We  have,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  a  safeguard  in  the 
character  of   the  Sovereign;  we    have 
another  safeguard,  and  it  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  underrated — in  the  deter- 
mination which,  I  am  sure,  will  always 
animate  the  Parliaments  of  this  country  to 
maintain  their  just  rights  and  Privileges. 
But  it  is  not  because  wo  respect  the  Pre- 
rogatives and  Privileges  of  the  Queen, 
that  we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  tamper 
with  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment.   It  is  not  the  way  to  show  our- 
selyes   strong   in   defending   our  own 
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Privileges  to  be  reeidy  to  catch  at  eveiy 
word  of  gossip  and  at  every  iQBinaatio& 
of  malice,   from    wheresoever   it  may 
come,  and  to  put  constructioiis  of  tb 
worst    character    upon    acts    which  in 
themselves  are  both  innocent  and  Con- 
stitutional.   I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  in  which  the  liberties  of  the  ooonizy 
and  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are  to 
be  defended.     I  say  we  are  to  defend 
these  Privileges  by  making  ourselTet 
respected  in  the  country,   by  making 
ourselves  strong,  and  the  guardians  at 
that  Constitution  of  which  we  are  no 
unimportant  part.     We  were  told  just 
now  that  ''there  are  no  guardians  of 
the  public  liberties;  that  the  Cabinet 
is  no  guardian  ;  that  the  Ministry  is  no 
guardian ;  that  the  House  itself,  over* 
powered  as  it  is  by  a  majority,  is  no 
guardian  of  them."    I  do  not  under- 
stand language  of  that  sort.    I  do  not 
understand  why  the  minoriiy    of  the 
House  should  be  allowed  to  come  for- 
ward  to  say  that  the    majority    can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  guardians  of 
the    public    liberties,    merely    because 
they  differ  from  the   minority  on  par- 
ticular questions.      But  I  say  that   it 
is  the  duty  of  the  minority,  whenever 
they  believe  that  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  are  being  unduly  strained,  or 
that  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are 
being  encroached  upon,  it  is  their  duty  to 
come  forward  to  state  their  views,  and  to 
press  them  publicly  against  the  largest 
numerical  majority,   and  trust  to   the 
progress  of  public  opinion  to  enforce 
those  views  which  they  believe  to  be 
sound.     That  is  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  will  continue  to  be  done  by 
the  minority,  if,  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion, they  have  specific  grounds  of  com- 
plaint to  go  upon.    But,  Sir,  I  say  that 
the  sort  of  Motion  which  we  have  had 
submitted  to-night — vague  and  uncer- 
tain— such  a  Motion  as  we  are  unable 
to  grapple  with — a  very  Proteus,  chang- 
ing its  form  as  often  as  we  come  to  close 
quarters  with  it — is  neither  likely  to  in- 
crease the  respect  in  which  this  House 
is  held  by  the  country,  nor  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the    Constitution    under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  more  perplexed  since  I  have  been 
in  this  House  than  by  the  proceedings 
in  this  House  which  have  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  moving  of  this  Besolu* 
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Hon.    When  I  first  read  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly  well 
frameid,  or  particularly  clear  in  the  pro- 
position which  it  was  designed  to  enun- 
ciate.   But  haying,  as  I  thought,  mas- 
tered the  meaniDg  of  that  Besolution,  I 
vas  yesterday  certainly  astonished  when 
my  hon.   Friend  declared  that  it  had 
taken  him  entirely  by  surprise  to  find 
that  the  Kesolution  of  which  he  had 
gfren  Notice  was  in  any  way  supposed 
t<f  be  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  Her  Ma- 

I'eaty.  It  is  extremely  possible,  and  it 
las  been  contended  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  that  tech- 
nically the  Motion  was  not  a  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  Her  Majesty,  because  Her 
Majesty  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
any  action  whatever ;  and  that,  if  it  was 
a  Vote  of  Censure  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  a  censure  upon  the  Advisers  of  the 
Crown.  But  certainly  the  impression 
conveyed  by  the  terms  of  the  Besolution 
imported  censure  upon  certain  proceed- 
ings of  Her  Majesty  in  her  personal 
capacity,  which,  by  some  evil  advice, 
she  had  been  induced  to  take;  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
can  have  so  much  astonished  my  hon. 
Friend  to  learn  that  it  was  regarded  as 
a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Queen. 
My  perplexity  was  still  further  increased 
when  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins),  and  when  I  found  the  efiect 
of  that  Amendment  to  be  not  a  very 
considerable  alteration  from  the  terms 
of  the  original  Besolution.  Sir,  that 
Besolution  has  now  become  a  sort  of 
vague  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  several  matters  which 
have  already  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  and  that  which  yes- 
terday was  the  principal  allegation  of 
the  Besolution — ^namely,  that  there  had 
been  personal  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign — has  now  been  re- 
mitted to  a  secondary  and  comparatively 
insignificant  position.  I  cannot  think 
that  these  proceedings  are  at  all  con- 
venient to  the  House,  because  I  think 
that  when  matters  of  this  importance 
are  dealt  with  by  the  House,  they  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  &fter  due  consideration, 
and  after  the  bearings  of  the  Besolution 
affecting  them  have  been  fully  considered, 
and  that  time  should  be  given  to  the 
House  for  fully  considering  the  bearings 


of  the  Besolution,  as  well  as  for  making 
Amendments.  No  one  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  importance  of  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  but  I  am  still  in  some  perplexity 
as  to  what  that  issue  is.  But  while 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  there  will  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  its  being  made  at  all,  either  in  the 
form  proposed  yesterday  or  in  that 
which  it  has  assumed  to-day.  Our  Con- 
stitution contains  a  great  variety  of 
forces,  not  necessarily  opposing  forces, 
but  which  may  occasionally  find  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  each  other,  and 
which  are  kept  in  balance  by  a  variety 
of  checks,  not  the  result  of  any  pre- 
conceived theories,  but  of  the  practice 
and  experience  of  generations,  a  great 
many  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  pro- 
longed, severe,  and  hazardous  struggles. 
The  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  each  other,  the  relations  of 
Parliament  and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  the  Crown,  all  these  points  have 
been  settled  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  show  is  not  theoretically  per- 
fect, but  yet,  after  various  adjustment?, 
have  been  found  in  practice  to  work  suffi- 
ciently well.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not 
expedient,  without  adequate  cause,  that 
Parliament  should  be  excited  to  examine 
the  mechanism  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  raise,  by  calling  attention  to  them,  diffi- 
culties in  the  friction  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  found  out.  Beference  has 
been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard,  in  his  speech  to-night, 
to  that  prolonged  contest  which  took 
place  between  George  III.  and  the 
political  Parties  in  Parliament — a  con- 
test which  was  waged  in  support,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  claim  of  personal 
government,  and,  on  the  other,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Privileges  of  Parliament. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  prolonged  and 
one  of  the  most  severe  struggles  through 
which  our  Constitution  has  passed.  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  rash  to  say  that  no 
similar  struggle  can  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  bo  waged  again  between 
the  diflferent  powers  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that 
contest  can  never  be  waged  again  under 
the  same  or  imder  similar  circumstances. 
That  was  at  the  time  of  nomination 
boroughs  and  of  other  constituencies 
which  were  extremely  small,  when 
the  Crown  was  in  possession  of  almost 
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unlimited  patronage.    It  was  possible 
for  the  Sovereign,  as  George  III.  did, 
to  dictate  his  own  policy  to  his  Ministers, 
to  dismiss  his  Ministry  when  he  objected 
to  their  policy,  and  sometimes  to  defeat 
his  own    Ministers   in  Parliament   by 
means  of  his  own  personal  influence. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
action  of  the  Sovereign  was  exercised 
are  entirely  gone,  the  position  is  entirely 
changed ;  and  no  conflict  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  can  ever  be  waged 
at  the  present  time   in  circumstances 
oven  remotely  similar  to  those  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  referred.     But  even  at 
the  time  when  the  conflicts  between  the 
Crown  and  the  political  Parties  were 
constant,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,    that    no    Parliamentary 
action  was  ever  taken,  except  on  grounds 
most    distinctly  stated,    or   except    on 
grounds  the  existence  of  which  was  per- 
fectly notorious.     Now,  Sir,  have  any 
such  grounds  for  Parliamentary  action 
been  alleged  in  the  present  ease,  or  is 
there  any  such  notorious  interposition  of 
the  Sovereign  in  matters  of  policy  as 
would  warrant  the  absence  of  specific 
statements  in  the  Motion  which  has  been 
made  ?    In  my  opinion,  my  hon.  Friends 
who  moved  and  seconded  this  Besolution 
have  confused    two  issues    which   are 
altogether  and   totally  distinct.     They 
have  confused  the  charges  which  have 
been  brought  from  this  side  of  the  House 
from  time  to  time  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  an  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  with  charges  of  a  different, 
of  an  altogether  different  description. 
We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  have 
thought  it  necessary,  and  I  have  myself 
been  a  party  to  it  on  every  occasion,  to 
challenge  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown  by  Her  Majesty's  present 
Advisers  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  troops  ;  again,  in  tlie  case  of 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention ;  and,  again, 
in  the  proceedings,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Parliament,  which  led  to  the 
Afghan  War.     We  have  contended  that 
in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  Prerogative 
and  the  powers  of  the  Crown  have  been 
abused  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  think  that  we  took  a  right  course  in 
raising  every  one  of  those  issues  in  detail 
and  separately.     I  think  we  should  have 
failed  in  our  duty  to  the  House  and  the 
country  if  we  had  acted  otherwise.     But, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
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(Mr.  Gladstone),  these  issues  have  beea 
decided  in  every  instance  ag^nst  ub  by 
this  House.    Although  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  consider  that  decision  as  a  fintl 
one,  there  is  but  one  tribunal  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  an  appeal. 
It  is  competent  for  us,  and  we  shul,  I 
hope,  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
House  to  the  judgment  of  the  constita- 
encies  whenever  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must 
agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend  that 
there  is  no  practical  object  to  be  attained 
in    raising    again  collectively    in  this 
House  charges  which  have  been  heard  in 
detail,  and  which,  so  far  as  this  Honae 
was  competent  to  decide  them,  have  been 
decided  against  us.      But  with  these 
issues  which  we  have  raised,  and  which 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  DiUwyn)  and  I 
have  together  been  parties  to  raising,  my 
hon.  Friend  has  mixed  up  the  question 
which  has  excited — ^I  do  not  say  unneces- 
sarily excited — considerable  attention  in 
the  mind  of  the  country  generally,  the 
question  which  goes,   for    want   of  a 
better  name,  by  the  name  of  the  revival 
of    personal    government.      What    in- 
stances have  been  brought  forward  by 
my  hon.  Friend  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion which  was  conveyed  in  the  Kesoln- 
tion,  as  it  stood  on  the  Paper  yesterday, 
that  there  has  been  a  direct  interposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  matters  of 
Indian  and  foreign  policy,  or  in  support 
of   the  insinuation    contained    in    the 
Besolution    moved    to-day,   that  there 
has  been  a  supposed  personal  interposi- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  ?    I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  speeches ;  but  I  must  say 
that  in  the  historical  narrative  of  recent 
events   which   was  given  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
DiUwyn),  and  in  the  historical  disquisi- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.   Courtney),  I  was  only 
able  to  detect  two  allegations  brought 
forward  in  support  of   this    supposed 
personal  interposition.      One  of  them 
has  been  very  fully  dealt  with,  and  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  in  the  speech  which  he  has 
just  made.     I  am  not  here  to  defend  the 
answer  given  in  the  first  instance  when 
the  question  was  first  put.     I  think,  on 
furtlier  consideration,  it  should  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Government  that  it  was  not 
altogether  right  that  they  should  say  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  correspondence 
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between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Viceroy, 
and  should  appear  to  treat  the  question 
as  a  matter  which  could  have  no  concern 
either  for  them  or  for  Parliament.  I 
think,  if  the  full  explanation  given  to- 
night had  been  given  at  the  time,  we 
might  probably  have  avoided  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension.  I  wish  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  as 
fully  into  an  explanation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  matter  of  the  alleged 
correspondence  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  with  Lady  Frere.  I  cannot  say, 
with  the  facts  before  us,  that  I  see  any- 
thing which  need  necessarily  excite  Con- 
stitutional jealousy  in  that  correspond- 
ence. Wo  have  not  seen  the  letter 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  written  to 
Lady  Frere.  If  a  letter  has  been 
written,  I  think  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  is  due  to  those  causes 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  it  is  a 
letter  of  sympathy,  not  at  all. express- 
ing an  opinion  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  any  of 
the  difficult  questions  to  be  settled  in 
the  Colony.  I  must  say  I  think  if  such 
a  letter  has  been  written  that  gpreat 
blame  is  due,  not  to  Her  Majesty  for 
having  written  it — for  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  we  knew  its  contents,  that  it 
would  do  her  nothing  but  honour — but 
great  blame  is  due  to  someone  in  AMca 
for  the  use  to  which  that  letter  has  been 
put ;  and  that  that  letter,  whatever  its 
contents,  should  be  allowed  to  be  spoken 
of  by  the  Colonial  Press  as  a  letter 
which  had  stimulated  the  opinions  of 
political  combatants  in  the  Colony  is,  I 
think,  a  use  of  that  letter  extremely  to 
be  deprecated,  and  extremely  wrong  to 
have  allowed.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  say, 
in  either  of  these  cases  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  do  I  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  affirming  that  Her 
Majesty  has  departed  from  the  Consti- 
tutional practice  which  she  has  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  Eeign  ob- 
served. While  I  entirely  agree  i^at  no 
sufficient  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward of  the  alleged  personal  exercise 
of  Prerogative  by  Her  Majesty,  I  can- 
not sit  down  without  stating  my  convic- 
tion that  if  stronger  proof  had  been 
forthcoming,  and  any  exercise  of  Pre- 
rogative had  been  proved,  it  would  have 
been  matter  calling  for  very  grave  and 
very  serious  notice.    I  do  not  think  that 


we  can,  either  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
Privileges  or  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
itself,  afford  to  abate  one  jot  of  our  Con- 
stitutional jealousy,  or  one  jot  of  the 
doctrine  that  for  every  act  of  the  Sove- 
reign some  Adviser  of  the  Crown  must 
be  held  responsible.  It  is  useless  to 
deny  that  there  does  exist  in  the  country 
some  vague  uneasiness  as  to  impending 
changes  in  our  Constitutional  relations. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  us  just 
now  whether  anybody  desired  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  changed,  and  I 
thought  that  he  spoke  with  almost  too 
great  an  alacrity  of  his  willingness  to 
enter  into  discussion  of  any  propositions 
which  might  be  brought  forward.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  thaj  there  is  some, 
though,  I  grant,  a  vague  uneasiness  as  to 
the  possibility  of  impending  changes.  I 
will  not,  at  this  hour,  go  into  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  causes  of  that  uneasiness 
— the  subject,  if  discussed  here,  should 
be  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  useless  to  go 
into  it  at  this  hour.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
no  fdoubt  that  men  of  great  ability,  in 
periodicals  of  much  political  influence, 
have  put  forward  doctrines  respecting 
the  relations' of  the  Executive  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown  which  are  altogether 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
generally  held  on  both  sides  of  this 
House.  Those  doctrines,  so  put  forward, 
have  been  met  as  I  think  tney  ought  to 
have  been  met.  They  have  been  very 
fully  discussed  in  the  Press  and  out-of- 
doors.  I  do  not  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  House  to  discuss  abstract 
theories  about  our  Constitution,  or  about 
changes  in  our  Constitution,  however 
influential  may  be  the  exponents  of  such 
theories,  or  however  much  ability  may 
be  shown  in  supporting  them.  This 
House  is  only  called  upon,  in  my  opinion, 
to  act,  and  can  only  act  with  effect,  to 
put  such  theories  into  action.  Some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to-night  to  show 
that  a  commencement  has  already  been 
made  in  the  policy  which  I  have  indi- 
cated. In  my  opinion,  my  hon.  Friend 
has  been  led  away  by  false  and  unneces- 
sary alarm.  I  think  the  House,  by 
agreeing  to  the  Eesolution  which  he 
has  moved,  and  by  showing  unnecessary 
anxiety  and  want  of  confidence  in  its 
own  position  and  in  its  own  powers, 
would  rather  impair  than  strengthen 
the  Privileges  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  guard,  and  would,  at  the 
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same  time,  imperil  those  relations  with 
the  Crown  which,  next  to  its  own  Privi- 
leges, it  is  its  duty  and  its  main  object 
to  maintain.  As  to  the  vote  that  I  in- 
tend to  give,  I  am  sorry  that,  on  account 
of  the  unexpected  change  in  the  Beso- 
lution,  it  is  impossible  for  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  to  move  his  Amendment.  That 
Amendment,  in  my  opinion,  very  dis- 
tinctly and  very  suificiently  met  the  alle- 
gations which  were  contained  in  the 
original  Besolution.  It  is,  I  think,  to 
be  regretted,  when  a  Constitutional  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  has  been  raised,  that 
it  should  be  met  by  a  direct  negative, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  left  upon  the 
Becords  of  the  House  to  show  the  view 
the  House  takes  upon  the  subject.  I 
regret,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
Government  have  not  thought  it  possible 
for  them  to  meet  it  with  a  Besolution 
which  would  have  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  point  raised,  I 
think,  when  a  Constitutional  question  of 
this  sort  is  raised,  it  is  right  to  have 
some  expression  of  the  opinion  of  this 
House.  But  I  entirely  agree  with  all 
that  was  said  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) as  to  why  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  the  Besolution  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea. 
I  will  not  repeat  his  arguments  ;  but  I 
must  say  that,  although  on  the  grounds 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  Motion,  and 
of  its  being  ill-timed,  I  might,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  take  no  part  in  the  issue  so 
raised,  yet  that  there  are  still  in  this 
Besolution  words  which  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing 
by  my  vote  the  opinion  I  hold  on  the 
question  at  issue.  The  Besolution  still 
contains,  although  in  a  secondary  posi- 
tion, the  words  **  the  supposed  personal 
interposition  of  the  Sovereign."  Now, 
as  the  Besolution  cannot  be  amended,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  by  my 
vote  the  opinion  which  I  hold,  that  no 
proof  has  been  forthcoming  to-night  to 
justify  the  assent  of  this  House,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  assertion 
that  there  has  been  any  such  personal 
interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign ;  and  as  there  is  no  Amendment 
which  more  clearly  expresses  the  opinion 
I  hold  on  the  question  raised  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
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vote  with  Her  Majesty's  GovemmfiDt 
against  the  Motion. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  Sir,  I 
shall  not  intervene  for  more  than  two 
minutes  between  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Bobeit 
Feel)  and  this  House ;  but  one  remaik 
fell  from  the  noble  Lord  whiok,  I  think, 
I  am  bound  to  answer.  The  noble  Lord 
has  observed  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bu 
made  no  allusion  to  the  letter  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Her  Majesty  to  Lady  Frere,  nor  to 
the  message  sent  to  Lady  Frere.  I  hare 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not 
allude  to  it  was  because  he  thought,  after 
what  had  taken  place,  that  there  really 
was  no  serious  suggestion  made  with 
regard  to  what  was  said  in  the  mes- 
sage which  went  from  the  Crown  to 
Lady  Frere.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
allude  to  it,  or  make  the  statement  which 
he  had  received  authority  to  make.  But 
as  the  noble  Lord  has  pointed  out  that 
no  aUusion  has  been  made  to  it,  I  think 
it  only  right  that  I  should  state  at  once 
to  the  House  the  information  which  I 
have  received  the  authority  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty to-day  to  state.  In  that  communi- 
cation to  Lady  Frere — although,  as  I 
think  Her  Majesty  was  bound  to  do,  she 
did  express  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  in  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  and  troubles  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  her  letter  of  sympathy  was 
couched  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  which  should  lead  him 
to  believe  that  Her  Majesty  wished  to 
recommend  any  line  of  policy.  I  think 
it  is  only  right  to  say  that,  and  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  due  alike  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
the  House  and  the  country,  that  that 
should  be  openly  stated. 

Sm  BOBEBT  PEEL:  Sir,  at  this 
late  hour,  after  the  apologies  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  perplexities  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  the  statement  from 
the  Clmncellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he 
is  ready  to  consider  any  proposal  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  question  should 
be  properly  discussed,  and,  therefore, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  O'CONNOB  POWEB  seconded 
the  Motion. 
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Motion  made^  and  Question  put, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.  — 
{Sir  Eohert  Feel.) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  46 ;  Noes 
347 :  Majority  301.— (Div.  List,  No.  91.) 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for   County  Mayo 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power),  who  had  seconded 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  represented  a  county  which  con- 
tained a  very  large  number  of  inhabitants. 
As  he  CMaj  or  Nolan)  represented  a  neigh- 
bouring county  with  a  similar  popu- 
lation,   he     ventured    again    to    urge 
the   necessity    for    adjourning   the  de- 
bate.    In   the  first  place,    this   was  a 
most  important  question  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Bobert  Peel)  wished  to 
address  the  House  upon  it.     The  right 
hon.   Baronet  had  only   given  way  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
had  insisted    upon  speaking  when  he 
rose.     For  these   reasons,   and    as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  precluded 
up  to  that  time  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  debate,   he  thought    it  should  be 
adjourned.     The    right    hon.    Baronet 
was  one  of  those  Members  who  were 
listened    to    by   the    House    with   the 
greatest  attention,    and  the  fact  of  his 
being  precluded  from  speaking  consti- 
tuted  a  reasonable   cause  for  the   ad- 
journment of  the  debate.     He  therefore 
begged  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
[Major  I^olan.') 

Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Kolan)  having  referred  to  him, 
he  felt  bound  to  offer  some  observations 
upon  this  subject,  which  he  considered 
to  be  one  of  absolute  importance  to  the 
country.  The  House  had  heard  apolo- 
gies from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
expressions  of  bewilderment  from  the 
noble  Lord  who  led  a  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  that  House,  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn).  Nothing  defi- 
nite had,  howevery  been  arrived  at,  al- 
though the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
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ment  were  quite  prepared  to  entertain 
any  proposition  which  might  be  started 
concerning  it.     This  being  the  case,  he 
thought  that  it  would  become   a  very 
serious  question  if  this  matter  of  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown    were  raised 
out-of-doors,  for  a  feeling  was  growing 
up     that    something    was     going     on 
which  the    people  did   not  understand. 
It    was    all    very    well    to    lay    stress 
upon   what  were   called  letters  of  con- 
dolence from    Her    Majesty    to    Lady 
Frere.      No  one  in  that  House  ques- 
tioned the  character  or  the  qualities  of 
the  Sovereign,  or  her  right  to  express 
her    feelings   of   condolence    to    Lady 
Erere  in  the  position  in  which  she  had 
been  placed.     But  there  was  something 
behind — and  it  was  a  question  of  con- 
fidence in  the  policy  which  this  country 
pursued.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  policy  followed  in   South 
Africa  at  this  moment  was  one  which 
would  meet  with  the  reprobation  of  the 
country.  The  Government  had  admitted 
that  the  war  was  both  unjust  and  un- 
necessary.    The  question    which    had 
been   raised   by  the   hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  was  one  which  had  been  more 
than  once  previously  raised  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  met  its  reprobation.     It 
was  not  mot  with  sneers  when  Mr.  Dun- 
ning raised  it  in  1780,  but  it  was  carried 
by   a  majority;    and,  again,   in   1820, 
when  Mr.  Brougham  raised  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  met  in  the  way  which  it 
had  now  been.  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  early 
in  the  century  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  said — 

"You  talk  about  bringing  proof  of  that 
which  is  an  intangible  thing ;  but,  neverthelcBS, 
is  a  thing  which  may  work  invisible,  but  in- 
calculable, mischief  to  this  country.*' 

That  was  precisely  what  many  people 
in  the  country  and  in  that  House  felt  at 
the  present  moment.  There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, an  uneasy  feeling  abroad — 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  it — and  he 
considered  that,  for  the  purpose  of  freely 
and  fully  discussing  the  matter,  they 
ought  more  fully  to  debate  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 
The  speech  that  he  had  heard  that  night 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  fairly  astonished  him.  He  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  lisen  after 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman.  "When  ho 
recalled  to  his  recollection  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  in  the  coun- 
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try  last  autumn — how,  over  and  over 
again,  he  reiterated  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  put  the  Sovereign  above  and 
beyond    the    Constitution  —  and    then, 
when  he  saw  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  get  up  and 
make  that    shabby,  flabby  speech  to* 
night,  pretending  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  consider  the  Motion,  he  was  as- 
tonished.    Time  to  consider  the  Motion 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  could 
speak  by  the  yard,  without  notice  or 
hesitation !  It  was  idle  to  bring  forward 
such  a  pretence  as  that.     Then,  as  to 
the  noble  Lord,  he  might  tell  him  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  **  squelching  "  that 
debate,  for  the  subject  only  excited  too 
much  feeling  in  the  country.   If  a  meet- 
ing were  got  up  in  London,  as  it  might 
bo,  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  in  any  of  those 
places,  and  a  half-dozen  Members  of 
I^arliament   were    present,   they  could 
readily  raise  a  feeling  which  would  show 
that  this  debate  was  not  to  be  squelched. 
Ho  approved  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the    Member    for 
Galway,  and  agreed  with  the  necessity 
of  postponing  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion which  was  regarded  of  the  utmost 
importance  out-of-doors. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  supported 
the  Motion  for  adjournment.     With  re- 
gard to  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  fcJecretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  with  reference  to  the  letter  to 
Lady  Frere,  he  would  point  out  that 
when  the  Question  was  originally  asked 
about  that  letter  it  was  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.     If  the  Go- 
vernment had  stated  at  an  early  day 
that  this  letter  was  not  intended  to  en- 
dorse any  line  of  policy,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  the  public  feeling  would  not 
have  been  excited  on  the  matter.    In 
his  answer  to  that  Question,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  only  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment had    no    knowledge   of    the 
existence  of  such  a  letter.     But  he  must 
remind  him  that  it  was  his  business,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  have  such 
knowledge.    It  was  his  business,  when 
a  Question  was  put  upon  the  Paper  of 
that  House,  to  ascertain  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  matter.     From  the  Ques- 
tion being  put  down  upon  the  Paper, 
the  Government  would  know  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  challenged  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  have  know- 
kledge  of  the  existence  of  the  document, 

^i>  Hohert  Feel 


Instead  of  that,  the  right  hon.  (Gentle- 
man had  disposed  of  the  matter  in  a 
very  summary  manner;  but  when  the 
subject  came  to  be  debated  in  the  Honse, 
the  Home  Secretanr  got  up  and  made 
an  apology,  which  ne  would  venture  to 
say  would  sway  the  votes  of  40  or  50 
hon.  Members.  He  did  not  think  that 
that  was  a  business-like  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  nor  that  the  puUie, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  this  sah- 
ject,  would  consider  it  a  right  conrae. 
under  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  say  that  the  Mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment  was  one  which 
only  showed  a  proper  desire  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  that  it  was 
one  that  ou^t  to  be  acceded  to. 

Sir  HENEY  HAYELOCK  observed, 
that  at  the  the  time  right  hon.  Baronetthe 
Member  for  Tamworth  rose  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  the  dock  stood 
at  5  minutes  past  1,  and  there  was  ample 
time  for  him  to  express  his  views.    Ijie 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  used  terms  with 
reference  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
which  he  thought  everyone  must  con- 
sider would  be  more  properly  applied  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baitmet 
himself.    On  this  occasion,  he  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
embarrassment  in  which  ne  found  him- 
self by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.     But  the  House  was  perfectly 
willing  to  hear  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
if  he  had  thought  to  address  it,  after  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich.     He 
thought  that  the  patience  and  considera- 
tion with  which  the  speech  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Baronet  had  just  been  listened  to 
showed  that  the  House  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  heard  him  at  any  hour. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  both  the  hon.  and 
gallant    Member    for    Galway    (Major 
Nolan),  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  had  discharged 
themselves  of  the  utterances  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.    He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  accede  to  the 
Motion. 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  43  ;  Noes 
307  :  Majority  264.— (Div.  list.  No.  92.) 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question," 
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Mb.  O'STJLUVAN  begged  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
Baidy  that  however  willing  the  House 
was  to  listen  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  the  country 
was  also  anxious  to  know  what  he  said, 
and  at  that  hour  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anything  that  he  uttered  to  go  beyond 
the  walls  of  that  House.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  see  the  futility  of  protract- 
ing this  matter,  because  at  7  o  clock  in 
the  morning  hon.  Members  would  be 
found  as  fresh  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  this  debate  as  they  were  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  the  matter  would  only 
result  in  the  same  way  as  the  debate  on 
the  Sunday  Closing  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  O'SuUhan.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  House  has  now,  by  two 
Divisions,  expressed  its  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  this  debate.  When 
the  House,  by  such  majorities,  affirms 
its  desire,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  House  will  be  patient  enough 
to  listen  to  any  hon.  Uentleman  who 
wishes  to  address  it  on  this  Motion. 
But,  seeing  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Motion  are  most  anxious  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  putting 
this  construction  upon  their  conduct — 
that  they  shrink  from  challenging  the 
O2)inion  of  the  House  upon  the  question 
that  they  have  submitted  to  it.  Whe- 
ther that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time 
to  divide  the  House  upon  repeated  Mo- 
tions for  adjournment ;  and,  theifefore,  I 
shall  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

UNIVEESITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

The  O'CONOB  DON  said,  that  he 
had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible now  to  bring  it  on,  he  had  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  it  might  be  arain  postponed.  He 
now  found  himself  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  was  last  week  when  the  matter 
came  on  ;  and  he,  therefore,  ventured  to 
repeat  his  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer  to  give  him  another  op- 
portunity for  bringing  on  the  Motion. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  per- 
mit him  to  offer  a  suggestion,  he  would 
ask  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  bring  forward  this  Bill  upon  Thurs- 
day next  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  allow  him  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  about  11,  or  half -past,  it  would 
be  a  great  convenience,  as  the  Motion 
was  not  one  which  it  was  desirable  to 
have  hanging  over,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  misrepresenta- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Bill  being  circu- 
lated about  the  country.  It  was,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  it  should  be  taken 
on  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB  said,  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
give  the  hon.  Member  another  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  forward  his  Bill,  and 
that  he  thought  he  could  promise  him 
either  Thursday  or  Monday  next.  He 
gathered  from  his  observations  that 
Thursday  would  suit  him,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, he  should  have  that  day,  and  if 
not,  Monday. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  moved  that  his 
Motion  be  postponed  till  Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

WORMWOOD  SCRUBS  REGULATION 

BILL.— [Bill  96.] 

{Colonel  Lindeay^  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley ^  Lord 

Etutaee  Cecil.) 

NOMINATION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  be  a  Member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill/' 

SiK  CHAHLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  he  was  surprised  that  the  Motion 
should  be  brought  on.  No  one  had  been 
consulted  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  and 
it  was  without  parallel,  in  so  far  as  he 
knew,  for  a  Committee  to  be  nominated 
consisting  of  three  Members  from  one 
side  and  only  one  from  the  other.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  he  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.*' — 
{Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke.) 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  opposition  to 
the  Motion,  but  it  was  understood  that 
everyone  was  agreed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday , 
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that  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  out  any- 
thing with  regard  to  patents.  He 
thought  that  better  macninerj  and  a 
better  Patent  Law  went  togeUier.  Of 
course,  some  people  might  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  best  if  the  Patent  Liw 
were  altogether  abolished ;  he  did  not 
intend  to  argue  that  question ;  but  all 
that  was  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  vas 
that  the  Patent  Law  should  be  improved. 
He  thought  [  the  Government  shonld 
give  some  assurance  that  these  matters 
should  bo  looked  into,  and  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Patent  Office  shonld 
bo  put  into  a  more  scientific  form,  bo 
that  anyone  could  make  investigations 
without  being  put  to  the  great  labour 
which  was  now  entailed. 

Sir  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man,   than    whom  there  was    no  one 
better  acquainted  with  patent  matters, 
brought  this  matter  before  the  Govern- 
ment   last    year,    and   he    had    then 
promised  to  endeavour  to  make  some 
improvement,  and  to  place  the  Patent 
Office  upon  a  better  footing  than  ex- 
isted at  that  time.     Since  that  period 
he  had  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  number  of  clerks  in  the  Patent 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  proper 
indices.    From  that  fact,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  perceive  that 
the  Government    had    every  desire  to 
efiect  an  improvement.     But  he  would 
remind  him  that  everything  could  not 
be  done  at  once.     He  could,  howover, 
assure  him  that  the  subject  was  not  lost 
sight  of,  and   that  he  would   himself 
make   inquiries  into    the    question    of 
abridgements  and  plans,  and  endeavour 
to  see  whether  his  views  could  be  met. 
He  fully  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  give  every  facility 
for  readily  ascertaining  the  existence  of 
a  patent,  and  that  a  great  improvement 
might  be  made  upon  the  means  for  so 
doing  which  at  present  existed. 


SUPPLY— REPORT. 

Besolutions  [12th  May]  reported. 

Major  NOLAN,  before  the  Resolu- 
tions in  Committee  of  Supply  were  re- 
ported, wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  matter  connected  with 
the  Patent  Office.  A  large  sum  of 
money  was  derived  from  the  Patent 
Office ;    about  five-sixths  of  the   sums 

?aid  by  the  patentees  went  into  the 
mperial  Exchequer,  and  about  one- 
sixth  was  spent  on  the  Patent  Office 
itself.  The  books  in  that  Office  were 
kept  in  the  most  disgraceful  state, 
whereas  in  America  various  abridge- 
ments of  tho  patents  were  furnished. 
There  were  also  good  plans  and  printed 
books  in  America  by  which  anyone 
could  see  what  a  patent  was  about  by 
simply  looking  through  the  description 
and  plan.  About  three  years  ago, 
abridgements  were  started  in  the  Patent 
Office ;  but  they  had  now  been  discon- 
tinued, as  the  form  in  which  they  were 
made  rendered  them  of  no  use.  These 
were  never  proper  abridgements,  and 
now  they  were  abolished  altogether ; 
and  if  a  man  went  into  the  Patent  Office, 
ho  had  to  wade  through  a  long  .'patent 
of  four  or  five  pages  to  find  out  what  it 
was  about.  That  was  a  most  dis- 
creditable thing,  although  it  was  very 
true  that  the  Library  was  good  in  other 
respects,  excepting  that  it  was  too  small. 
There  was  hardly  room  in  it  for  the 
present  books  and  documents,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  in  a  very  bad  state. 
He  thought  the  Government  ought  to 
take  care  that  proper  abridgements 
were  made;  he  did  not  insist  upon 
plans  as  in  America,  but  abridgements 
were  absolutely  necessary.  The  law  in 
this  country  was  somewhat  different  to 
that  of  America ;  for  here  a  man  claimed 
as  being  the  true  and  original  inventor, 
which  was  not  the  casa  in  America.  If 
proper  abiidgements  and  plans  were 
furnished,  every  person  of  common 
sense  could  find  out  at  once  what  a 
patent  was  about ;  but,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  ono  could  make  any  investi- 

fations  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
[e  was  constantly  told  that  American 
machinery  and  tools  were  better  than 
those  of  this  country;  and,  in  his 
opinion,   that  was  owing  to  the    fact 


Besolutions  agreed  to. 
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LOCAL     GOYERNMEI^T     (IBELAKD)      PBOVI- 
BIONAL  ORDEKS  (EILLABNEY,  &C.)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  James  Lowther,  Bill  to 
confirm  certain  ProviBional  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland  relating  to  the 
towns  of  Killamey  and  Parsonstown,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Jameb  Lowtheb  and  Mr. 
Attobmey  Qeits&al  for  Ireland. 

BiHpretentedf  an4  read  tho  first  time.  [Bill  1 78.  J 


Ordered^  That  the  soToral  Accounts  and 
Papers  which  have  been  presented  to  this  House 
in  this  Session  of  Parliament,  relating  to  the 
Itevenues  of  India,  be  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. — {Mr, 
Edward  Stanhope.) 

Committee  thereupon  upon  Thursday  22nd 
May. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'clock. 


—j^  "ir'wiri  rijxrui 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesdajf,  lith  May,  1879. 
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cause  of  reform  and  progress  in  Ireland. 
EAST  INDIA  REVEiruK  ACCOUNTS.  tj^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  |^^^^  experience. 

No  man  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  various  questions  connected  with 
Land  Heform  than  Mr.  Downing ;  and 
the  practical  experience  of  Mr.  Butt, 
combined  with  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  statesmanship,  enabled  him  to  deal 
successfully  with  subjects  involving  the 
nice  and  delicate  points  connected  with 
property.  He  felt  that,  having  accepted 
the  duty  of  introducing  this  Bill,  he 
should  look  over  the  deoates  that  had 
arisen  in  recent  years  upon  the  subject. 
Although  he  had  enjoyed  a  seat  in  that 
House  for  10  years,  and  had  aided  in 
passing  the  Land  Bill,  he  had  never 
taken  part  in  any  of  the  great  debates 
upon  the  question.  He  had  heard  every 
speech  that  was  delivered  upon  it  in  the 
House  for  some  years  past;  but,  still, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  go  over  all 
those  speeches  again,  especially  those 
in  opposition  to  the  measure,  to  see  what 
really  were  the  objections  to  the  Bill. 
The  perusal  considerably  staggered  him, 
for  it  seemed  the  English  language 
hardly  contained  words  strong  enough 
to  denote  the  opinions  held  by  Gentle* 
men  opposite.  The  Bill  was,  in  their 
opinion,  '•confiscation" — it  was  the 
**  destruction  of  the  rights  of  property," 
and  so  on.  It  was,  therefore,  not  with- 
out some  trepidation  that  he  re-examined 
his  Bill,  bringing  to  the  study  a  deep 
sense  of  duty;  and  he  said,  without 
hesitation,  that  if  it  contained  any  such 
principles  it  would  not  have  his  name 
upon  it.  The  Bill  was  a  moderate  one, 
and  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm the  stability  of  the  institution  of 
property  in  Ireland.  Those  who  sup- 
ported it  were  taunted  with  bringing 
forward  a  confiscatory  Bill  —  and  he 
thought  he  remembered  hearing  from 
the  opposite  side  the  suggestion  that 
they  advocated,  but  did  not  practise, 
these  principles  in  favour  of  the  tenants 
in  dealing  with  their  own  property  in 
Ireland.  That  was  hardly  a  fair  line  of 
argument ;  because  there  might  be  per- 
sonal matters,  such,  for  instance,  as 
family  settlements  —  which  prevented 
Gentlemen  dealing  individually  as  they 
might  desire,  and  who,  if  they  were 
authorized  by  law,  might  act  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  But  was  it  a  fact  that 
those  who  advocated  the  measure  dis- 
regarded its  principles  ?  Mr.  Downing 
offered  to  his  tenants  a  tenure  exactly 


MINUTES.!— Sblbct  CouuiTmB^Seeond  Re- 
port— Public  Accounts  [No.  186], 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Salmon  Fishery  Law 
Amendment  (No.  2)  *. 

Ordered— Firet  Beading— Indian  Marine  *  [182] ; 
Common  Law  Procedure  and  Judicature  Acts 
Amendment  *  [181]. 

First  Reading— Qreat  Seal*  [180]. 

Second  Beading — Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
(No.  2)  [ol],  put  off;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (Axminster  Union,  &o.)  ♦ 
[154] ;  Local  Government  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Buckingham,  &c.)  *  [161]. 

Third  Reading— WeBt  India  Loans  ♦  [167],  and 
ptused, 

ORDER     OF    THE    DAT, 


LANDLORD    AND  TENANT  (IRELAND) 

(No.  2)  BILL.— [Bill  61.] 

{Mr,  Downing^  Mr,  Rutt,  Mr,  Shaw.) 

SECOND   BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  SHAW,  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
he  was  sure  the  House  would  excuse 
him  if  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
this  duty  should  have  now  fallen  upon 
him.  The  death  of  his  esteemed  Col- 
league, Mr.  McCarthy  Downing,  and, 
more  recently,  of  his  much-respected 
Friend  and  political  associate  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Butt,  had  thrown  this  very 
onerous  duty  upon  him.  He  need  hardly 
say  that  the  death  of  those  Gentlemen 
had  been  a  great  loss  to  the  House  ;  but 
it  had  been  a  much  greater  loss  to  the 
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upon  the  lines  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  D'Arcy, 
who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  in  the 
last  Parliament,  gave  to  his  tenants  a 
tenure  upon  the  same  lines.  He  did  not 
like  to  speak  of  himself;  hut  he  had 
held  land  by  purchase  in  Ireland  for 
the  last  25  years,  and,  he  supposed, 
when  he  got  the  ownership  he  was 
wanting  in  some  of  the  grand  instincts 
of  landlordism ;  but  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  tell  his  tenants 
that  as  long  as  he  was  their  landlord 
they  might  hold  the  land  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  the  Bill — that  was, 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  as 
long  as  they  paid  their  rents  ;  that  their 
rents  should  be  fair ;  and  that  if  they 
wished  to  sell  they  could  do  so  without 
undue  interference  on  his  part.  Within 
six  montlis  two  parties  sold  out,  one  of 
•  whom  got  more  than  the  fee-simple  for 
an  expiring  lease  ;  and  by  reason  of  his 
adopting  the  lines  of  the  Bill  there  was 
no  property  in  Ireland  upon  which  more 
money  was  laid  out  by  the  tenants.  One 
of  the  great  problems  they  had  to  solve 
in  Ireland  was  that  of  improving  the 
tenure  of  land.  There  had  not  been  for 
centuries  any  man  of  capacity  who 
looked  at  this  subject,  or  at  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland  generally,  who  had 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  the 
insecurity  of  the  tenure  of  the  land  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evils  that 
afflicted  that  country.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion not  merely  of  politics,  but  one 
affecting  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  its  piompt  settlement  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  statesmanship. 
From  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  the 
law  of  tanistry  was  abolished,  from  the 
time  in  which  Sir  John  Davies  had  pre- 
sented his  Report,  in  which  he  declared 
that  insecurity  of  tenure  was  at  the  root 
of  the  Irish  difficulty,  to  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  said  a  short  time 
before  his  death  that  if  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland  were  improved,  ho  did 
not  see  why  it  should  not  become  very 
prosperous,  and  thence  to  the  more  re- 
cent utterances  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright),  every 
man  of  political  capacity  who  had  looked 
nt  the  subject  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. There  was  no  other  country  in 
Europe  in  which  such  a  system  of  land 
tenure  existed  as  prevailed  in  Ireland. 
What  was  really  the  state  of  the  case  ? 
Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland 

Mr,  Shatc 


lived  by  the  land — their  ezduaive  busi- 
ness, he  might  fairly  say,  being  to  till 
the  land — and  yet  their  tenure  was  to 
uncertain  and  precarious  that  they  held 
their  means  of  subsistence  absolutely  at 
the  will  of  their  landlord.  That  was  a 
condition  of  the  law  which  must  be 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
It  had  a  most  injurious  effect  alike  upon 
individuals  and  upon  the  nation.  It 
accounted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
people  being  called  unstable  and  un- 
thrifty. In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  individual  or  any  nation  to  be  thri% 
when  their  entire  means  of  living  were 
uncertain  and  precarious.  To  be  stable 
a  people  must  have  something  stable  in 
their  surrounding  institutions.  The 
contrary  was  the  case,  and  the  unstable 
character  of  the  holding  of  land  had  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  very  character  of 
the  people.  Much  of  the  want  of  steadi- 
ness in  high  aims  and  great  plans 
and  purposes  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  was  due  to  this 
cause,  and  could  not  be  traced  to  race, 
religion,  climate,  or  any  of  those  influ- 
ences to  whose  account  it  was  sometimes 
credited.  What  had  been  done  to  re- 
medy this  condition  of  things  ?  A  Land 
Act  was  passed  in  1870 — and  he,  for 
one,  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
that  it  was  a  great  and  honest  measure ; 
but  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  said 
it  was  imperfect  and  incomplete.  No 
doubt,  it  was.  It  introduced  great  and 
important  principles ;  but  it  did  not 
carry  them  out  to  their  legitimate  end. 
It  partook  of  the  character  of  all  our 
social  legislation  in  this  respect — that  a 
long  time  was  required  to  mature  and 
carry  out  any  change.  When  the  Bill 
of  1870  was  laid  before  the  country,  the 
effort  of  the  landlords  was  directed  to 
narrow  and  confuse  its  operation ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  many  of  its 
most  beneficent  provisions  had  become 
inoperative.  One  very  important  part 
of  the  measure  related  to  the  purchase 
by  tenants  of  their  own  holdings ;  but 
what  had  come  of  that  ?  What  came  of 
another  part  applying  most  vitally  to 
three-fourths  of  the  country?  Why, 
the  very  moment  the  clause  was  adopted, 
declaring  that  the  tenants  had  a  right  to 
compensation  for  disturbance,  a  sliding 
scale  of  compensation  was  adopted  that 
made  the  clause  almost  perfectly  useless. 
There  was  hardly  a  landlord  in  Ireland 
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whom  it  would  not  pay  to  dispossess  liis 
tenants  upon  that  scale ;    ana,  for  hiin- 
solf,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  if  he  took 
advantage  of  it  he  would  make  a  large 
amount  of  money.     Now,  he  desired,  by 
means  of  his  Bill,  to  meet  these  draw- 
hacks.     He  was  in  hopes  up  till  then 
that  it  would  obtain  a  second  reading, 
because  no  one  had  put  down  a  Notice 
of  opposition  to  it  till  then.     He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  opposition  came 
from  a  Gentleman  sitting  on  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House ;  and  he  could  not  ima- 
gine why  he  should  come  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  extreme  landlordism  in  Ire- 
land ;  because,  if  the  Opposition  came  into 
power,  tliey  would  be  bound  to  deal  with 
the  question  substantially  on  the  lines 
of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House.     The 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  tenants  and  land- 
lords ;  and  if  there  was  any  appearance 
of  injustice,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  removed    in  Committee. 
But  the  principle,  he  urged,  ought  to 
be  af&rmed.     He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  dwelling  upon  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  Bill,  because,  last  year,  very 
little  was  said  against  them.     In  fact, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  llember  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Law), 
who  made  an  exhaustive  speech  on  the 
subject,  expressing  what  might  bo  taken 
as  the  view  of  official  Liberalism,  stated 
that  the  first  two  parts  contained  little 
that    was    objectionable,    and    it    was 
against  the  third  part  that  he  directed 
his  heavy  artillery.     To  the  third  part 
he  should,  therefore,  now  briefly  direct 
attention.     This  part  gave  the  tenants 
of  Ireland  the  power  of  getting  security 
of  tenure.     He  did  not  use  the   word 
"  fixity,"  because  it  might  give  rise  to 
misunderstanding  ;    and,  in  fact,   they 
could  not  fix  the  tenantry  of  a  particular 
district  therein  and    secure  that  they 
should  remain  there  permanently.     The 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to 
secure  to  them  a  reasonable  amount  of 
security,  as  far  as  that  could  be  done 
consistently  with  natural  laws  that  must 
work  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  tenant  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  every  other  class 
of  the  community.     He  proposed  to  give 
to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  without  ox- 
clading   any   class,   the    power  of   se- 
curing themselves  in  the  occupation  of 
their  holdings  without   being    subject 
to  having  their  property  confiscated  by 
an  unreasonable  advance  of  rent,  and  to 


give  them  the  power,  in  case  of  good 
fortune,  of  raising  them  above  their 
position,  or,  in  case  of  evil  fortune, 
casting  them  beneath  it,  to  get  the  full 
value  of  their  holdings  from  an  in- 
coming tenant.  It  struck  him  that  no 
more  reasonable  principles  than  these 
could  be  placed  before  reasonable  men. 
There  was  nothing  in  them  unjust,  un- 
fair, or  against  the  rights  of  property. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  property,  if  these  principles 
were  carried  out.  "What  the  Bill  pro- 
posed was  the  adoption,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  original  tenant  right  of 
Ulster,  and  its  application  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  Ho  was  quite  aware  that 
the  tenant  right  of  Ulster  had  been 
modified,  and  that  in  some  cases  efforts 
had  been  made  to  efi'ace  it ;  but  his- 
tory and  thoir  own  experience  left  no 
doubt  as  to  what  that  principle  and  rule 
really  were.  The  Ulster  custom  was 
really  the  key  by  which  the  problem  of 
the  land  in  Ireland  could  be  solved ;  and 
they  had  this  advantage — that  in  using 
it  they  were  not  disturbing  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  people,  because — he 
said  it  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  and 
he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland — he  found  throughout 
the  country  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  that  he  had  a  right  to  the 
value  of  his  holdings.  What  was  more 
natural  ?  The  practice  was  not  imder- 
stood  in  England,  though  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  laws  disclosed  it, 
showing  that  in  England  the  same  prac- 
tice existed  as  in  tihe  North  of  Ireland. 
When  the  Romans  left  England,  they 
did  not  efface  from  the  customs  of  the 
people  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  and 
the  Roman  law  gave  the  right  of  inherit- 
able tenancy.  Continuous  tenancy,  and 
copyhold,  and  other  forms  of  tenancy 
throughout  England,  were  the  remains 
of  this  law.  No  doubt,  an  immense 
effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  this  in  times 
of  high  prices,  and  land  in  England  was 
let  just  as  a  house  would  be  furnished 
and  let,  or  a  ship  equipped  and  sent  out 
to  sea.  But  in  Ireland  the  people  did 
not  get  their  fences  and  drains  provided. 
In  the  times  of  James  I.  the  people  got 
their  laud  on  the  condition  that  they 
would  reclaim  it,  and  continuous  tenancy 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
their  holding.  Insensibly,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  same  principle 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
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Upon  two  large  estates  bounding  his ' 
own  he  found  this  principle  in  force,  and 
the  tenants  were    hardly  ever  evicted 
except  for  some  gross  non-payment  of 
rent;  while  they   either  received  com- 

Eensation,  or  were  allowed  to  sell  their 
oldiugs.  A  man  in  Ireland  had  no 
real  and  substantial  interest  for  im- 
proving the  soil.  The  terror  was  kept 
over  him  that  some  day  or  other,  by  a 
change  in  the  law  or  in  the  family  of 
the  owners  of  the  land,  or  from  some 
other  circumstances,  the  land  on  which 
he  and  his  fathers  had  lived,  and  around 
which  every  feeling  of  home  centred, 
might  be  rendered  so  uncomfortable  to 
him  as  to  compel  him  to  seek  a  home 
elsewhere.  Was  that  a  sound  principle 
on  which  to  found  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  ?  It  was,  in  fact,  treating  the 
country  unjustly  and  landlordism  un- 
justly. Landlordism  ought  to  be  above 
the  littleness  of  dreading  every  move- 
ment in  legislation  as  something  which 
might  swallow  up  and  destroy  it.  Was 
the  position  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
so  weak  that  they  dreaded  to  give  a  man 
a  real  hold  upon  his  own  property,  lest 
the  property  of  the  landlord  in  the  soil 
should  be  destroyed  ?  He  believed  that 
if  the  prayer  of  this  Bill  were  granted, 
it  would  do  more  to  strengthen  the  hold 
of  property  and  increase  the  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  goodwill  between  landlords  and 
tenants  tlian  any  other  measure  that  could 
possibly  be  devised.  In  the  discussion  the 
other  night  about  the  Law  of  Distress, 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  such  clause  in  this 
Bill ;  and  the  reason  that  much  stress 
was  not  laid  in  Ireland  upon  the  Law  of 
Distress  was,  that  there  was  no  landlord 
who  did  not  feel  that  there  was  between 
himself  and  the  loss  of  his  rent  a  groat 
deal  of  property  to  fall  back  upon.  He 
knew  a  case  where  four  years*  rent  was 
due,  and  the  landlord,  instead  of  dis- 
training, refeiTcd  the  question  of  the 
right  of  parties  to  two  persons,  who 
decided  that  he  ought  to  give  the  family 
of  the  tenant  as  much  as  would  take 
them  to  America.  That  was  done,  and 
the  landlord  had  not  had  possession  of 
the  land  for  a  week  before  he  was  offered 
for  it  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  advance 
on  the  rent  and  outlay.  The  principles 
of  this  Bill  were  such  that  no  man  of 
common  sense,  dealing  with  his  own 
tenants,  would  ever  question  their  jus- 
tice, and  no  Legislature  could  do  more 
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for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  than  bj 
passing  this  Bill.  If  something  was  not 
done,  the  difficulty  would  arise  of  getting 
tenants  to  take  the  land.  Why  shonia 
people,  when  rich  land  was  waiting  for 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  remain 
in  Ireland  in  a  state  of  serfdom?  If 
hon.  Members  valued  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  wished 
to  settle  a  ^eat  question  which  was 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  which  could 
now  be  settled  rationally  and  effectively, 
let  them  pass  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  and  make  in  Committee  snch 
Amendments  as  were  considered  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second 
time." — (i/r.  Shaw.) 

Sir  SYDNEY  WATERLOW,  in  rising 
to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said,  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
County  of  Cork  had  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  opposition  to  tho  Bill  coming 
from  that  (the  Liberal)  side  of  the  House. 
He  wished  to  explain  that  he  had  put 
his  Motion  for  its  rejection  upon  the 
Paper  as  the  representative  of  the 
Irish  Society  and  speaking  for  a  large 
number  of  the  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London  interested  in  land  in  Ulster,  who 
considered  that  the  Bill  materially  inter- 
fered with  their  rights.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  treated  the  question  as  if  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Bill  had  not 
passed,  and  were  not  in  operation  ;  as  if 
the  tenants  of  Ireland  had  not  now  the 
right  to  obtain  compensation  for  their 
improvements  and  for  disturbance  in 
their  holdings.  Ho  (Sir  Sydney  Water- 
low)  was  not  there  to  object  to  these 
provisions.  The  Land  Bill  had  been  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  but  to  tho  whole  of 
Ireland  ;  and  what  he  said  was  that  they 
should  not  make  any  further  change  in 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  till  they  had  further  expe- 
rience of  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act.  No  one  could  say  that  tho  Land 
Courts  of  Ireland  had  not  fairly  and 
fully  considered  the  claims  that  had  come 
before  them  for  improvements  to  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  drainage, 
&c.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Ulster 
custom  extended  to  the  South  and  West 
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of  Ireland,  subject  to  the  same  kind  of 
restrictions  as  existed  in  Ulster.  But 
Clause  18  was  in  every  respect  unjust. 
It  provided  that  no  tenant  should  be  dis- 
entitled to  obtain  compensation  under 
the  3rd  clause  of  the  Land  Act  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  evicted  by  the  land- 
lord on  account  of  the  persistent  exer- 
cise of  any  right  from  which  he  was  de- 
barred by  express  or  implied  agreement 
with  his  landlord.  What  was  that  but 
a  premium  to  the  tenant  to  break  the 
stipulations  made  with  his  landlord? 
There  was  a  provision  in  the  Bill  that 
under-tenants  should  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,  and  to  that  he 
saw  no  objection.  But  the  Bill  did  not 
stop  at  such  provisions.  It  repealed  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Act  by  which 
tenants  and  their  landlords,  in  cases  of 
tenancies  over  £50  a-year,  could  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  directly 
assai led  thQ  liberty  of  contract .  1 1  might 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  get  his 
land  at  a  low  rent  and  upon  a  long  lease, 
giving  up  as  a  consideration  certain 
claims,  and  the  House  would  pause  be- 
fore it  said  such  things  should  not  be 
done.  The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland  under 
this  Bill  should  it  be  passed  into  law  ; 
but  he  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  believed 
it  would  create  much  disturbance  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  would  not 
tend  to  increase  amity  and  concord  or 
promote  those  good  feelings  which  were 
BO  desirable  in  that  country.  The  posi- 
tion of  Irish  tenants  was  superior  to  that 
of  English  or  Scotch  tenants.  If  they 
wanted  thrift  in  the  tenants  of  Ire- 
land, they  must  look  for  its  encourage- 
ment in  another  quarter  than  in  any 
further  alteration  in  the  tenure  of 
land.  As  to  the  Ulster  custom,  which 
was  now  sought  to  be  extended,  when  the 
tenants  in  Ulster  first  took  the  land  they 
had  to  take  it  bare,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  it  was 
confiscated  and  handed  over  to  the  Livery 
Companies  in  consideration  for  money 
advanced.  The  tenants  had  to  do  the 
work  of  reclamation,  and  thus  acquired 
the  right  to  compensation  for  their  ex- 
penditure. In  conclusion,  he  would  say 
let  the  question  alone  for  a  time,  and 
until  they  knew  more  of  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1870.  He  begged  to  move 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,*'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Sydney  Water- 
low,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

SiE  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
had  seldom  heard  a  speech  which  went 
so  short  a  way  as  that  of  the  last  speaker 
to  justify  an  Amendment  for  the  re- 
jection of  a  Bill. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  had  not 
understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Maidstone  to  move  his 
Amendment. 

Sir  SYDNEY  WATEELOW  inti- 
mated  that  he  did  move  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  locm  penitentiae  he  had 
carvdd  out  for  himself,  and  that  he  had 
not  abstained  from  moving  the  Amend- 
ment. Such  a  course  would  not  only  have 
obviated  the  necessity  for  his  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna's)  remarks,  but  would  have 
conduced  more  to  the  respect  they  all 
desired  to  entertain  for  the  Companies 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  represented 
on  that  occasion.  He  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  denied  that  the  tenant  right 
custom  of  Ulster  had  arisen  from  the 
action  of  the  London  Companies  who 
held  land  in  Ulster,  but  attributed  it  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  condition  in  which 
those  Companies  found  themselves  when 
they  received  the  gift  of  land  from  the 
Crown.  Then  it  was  that  the  tenant 
right  custom  arose  in  Ulster ;  and  why 
it  was  continued  in  Ulster  alone  had 
been  sufficiently  stated,  25  years  ago,  by 
an  orator  who  gave  as  the  reason  of  the 
custom  that  the  tenants  were  Protest- 
ants, with  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
hon.  Member,  although  he  had  referred 
to  two  clauses,  had  taken  exception  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  one  of  them 
would  affect  the  Companies.  He  repre- 
sented that  the  Companies  would  be  most 
injuriously  affected  by  Clause  18  of  this 
Bill,  although  he  admitted  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  had  done  them  no  harm,  but 
much  good.  The  system  of  tenant  right 
had  not  beeu  established  by,  but  was 
submitted  to  by,  the  Ulster  Companies. 
It  was  rather  commencing  at  the  wrong 
end  to  have  allowed  these  London  Com- 
panies to  retain  the  fee-simple  of  land  in 
Ireland,  while  the  Church  lands  were 
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sold  out.  It  was  not  such  a  long  step 
to  apply  tho  principle  of  mortmain 
to  those  Companies,  and  to  disestablish 
them.  Such  a  measure  would  not  in 
tho  slightest  degree  do  violence  to  any- 
one's feelings,  for  there  was  no  sacred 
halo  about  them,  such  as  there  was  about 
an  ecclesiastical  institution.  The  hou. 
Member's  apprehensions  as  to  the  effect 
of  Clause  18  of  this  Bill  were  not  justified. 
The  Land  Act  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  con- 
stituted the  Chairman  of  a  county  a 
Judge  in  the  Local  Land  Court,  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  taking  all  the 
circumstances  of  an  eviction  into  con- 
sideration, and  making  his  assessment. 
Now,  Clause  18  of  this  Bill,  which 
tho  hon.  Gentleman  had  specifially  ob- 
jected to,  simply  declared  that  no 
tenant  should  be  disentitled  to  obtain 
compensation  under  Section  3  of  the 
Land  Act,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  evicted  by  the  landlord  on  account 
of  the  persistent  exercise  of  any  right 
from  which  he  was  debarred  by  private 
agreement  with  his  landlord.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple of  that  part  of  the  clause  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  the  Land  Act,  because  there  were 
tenancies  recognized  in  the  Land  Act 
with  respect  to  which  the  tenant  could 
not  contract  himself  out  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Act.  There  was  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  private  con- 
tracts, except  under  equitable  circum- 
stances ;  and  there  was  a  Proviso  to  the 
effect  tliat  nothing  therein  contained 
should  prevent  the  Chairman,  when  as- 
sessing the  comi)eu8ation,  from  taking 
into  consideration  the  conduct  of  the 
tenant,  and  all  tlie  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  agreement.  If,  therefore,  there 
was  anything  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  tenant  was  made  to  contract 
himself  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act, 
those  circumstances  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  full  compensation,  where 
equitable,  should  be  allowed  to  the 
landlord  on  that  account.  He  had  ex- 
pected that  the  BiU  would  have  been 
allowed  to  be  read  a  second  time.  He 
did  not  pretend  that  there  were  not 
clauses  —  though  he  did  not  think 
tliere  were  many — to  which  reason- 
able exception  might  not  be  taken  in 
Committee ;  but  the  very  last  quarter 
from  which  he  flhould  have  expected 
opposition  was  the  London  Companies. 
He  considered  their  position  as  Irish 
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landlords  was  an  anaohronism;  he  should 
like  to  see  such  anomalies  got  rid  of  by 
tho  sale  of  the  land  of  those  Companiei 
to  the  highest  bidders.  If  that  wert 
done,  the  Companies  would  get  a  M 
return  for  their  so-called  investiiuntk 
and  Ireland  would  get  rid  of  the  joiiit- 
stock  landlordism  which  oertainlT  did 
not  recommend  itself  to  his  mind.  If 
the  City  Companies  chose  to  be  rept^ 
sented  in  that  House  as  opponents  of 
legislation  for  Ireland,  which  Lish  Mem- 
bers considered  advisable,  it  waspnK 
bable  that  they  would  shortly  have  to 
defend  their  own  interests  in  anodur 
fashion. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  took  note  of 
the    admission    of  the    Mover   of  the 
Amendment    that   the  Companies  did 
not  object  to  the  extension  of  the  TTlster 
tenant  right  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and 
declared  that  the  advocates  of  the  Bill 
sought  nothing  more  than  that.    That 
Ulster  custom  was  admitted  to  contaia 
certain  principles.     In  the  first  place, 
the  tenant  had  a  right  to  continue  in 
the  occupation  of  his  holding  so  long  as 
he  paid  a  fair  rent  for  it,  and  if  the 
landlord  chose  to  disturb  him,  he  most 
pay  the  full  market  value  of  such  hold- 
ing to  his  tenant ;  and  that,  in  most 
parts  of  Ulster  where  the  tenant  right 
had  not  been  taken  away,  meant  some- 
thing like  25  years'  purchase.     In  the 
second  place,  the  Ukter  custom  con- 
furred  on  the  tenant  the  privilege  of 
holding  at  the  fair  customary  rent  of 
the  neighbourhood— a  rent,  no  doubt, 
which  was  subject  to  being  raised  by  an 
increase  in  tho  price  of  corn,  or  by  other 
circumstances,  independent  of  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant  or  his  prede- 
cessors in   the  farm.     Tho  tenants  of 
Ulster  had  tho  right  of  continuous  oc- 
cupation at  fair  rents  and  of  a  fair  right 
of  sale ;   and  there  was  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ulster  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  tenantry  of  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.     He  knew  that  one  objection 
had  been  raised,  which  might  be  re- 
peated again,  to  the  effect  that,  while 
tenant    right    was    all    very    well    for 
Ulster,  the  people  of  Ulster  were. dif- 
ferent in  race  and  religion  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  but  in  Done- 
gal, in  part  of  the  County  Down,  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  Province,    four- 
fifths  of    tho  occupying  tenants    were 
Celtic  and  Catholic,  so  that  that  objec- 
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tion  did  not  hold  good.  The  rents  in 
Ulster  were  confessedly  better  paid  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland ;  arrears 
were  unknown,  and,  according  to  evi- 
dence of  great  weight,  the  rents  were 
often  higher,  or  as  high,  as  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.  It  was 
also  said  that  if  they  granted  perpetuity 
of  tenure  to  the  tenants,  they  would 
deprive  the  landlord  of  any  real  interest 
in  his  property,  and  cause  him  to  be 
non-resident,  and  to  care  nothing  about 
the  welfare  of  the  tenants.  But  he  would 
appeal  to  any  hon.  Member  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  whether  the 
landlords  of  Ulster  were  less  solicitous 
about  their  property  or  their  tenants 
than  other  landlords  ?  The  Ulster  land- 
lords took  a  deep  interest  in  their  pro- 
perty and  in  their  tenants,  and.  there 
were  less  non-residents  in  Ulster  than 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  He  should 
not  have  troubled  the  House,  but  for  the 
fact  that  that  he  happened  to  represent 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  in  Ire- 
land— a  constituency  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  tenant  farmers — and  in 
speaking  as  he  had  done  he  not  only 
gave  expression  to  the  views  of  those 
whom  he  represented,  but  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  opinions  which  he  held  con- 
scientiously himself.  He  felt  he  could 
not  better  conclude  than  with  the  words 
of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside, 
who,  travelling  in  Italy,  and  observing 
the  prosperity  that  was  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  seeing  the  same 
effects  produced  by  the  same  cause  in 
Ulster — because  he  (Colonel  Cohhurst) 
maintained  that  the  Ulster  tenant  right 
virtually  gave  the  tenantry  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  land — said — 

"  If  these  principles  are  productive  of  so  much 
bene6t  to  Ulater,  they  should  be  fearlessly  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  Ireland." 

Me.  O'SHAUQHNESSY  said,  that, 
after  the  admission  of  the  Mover  of  the 
Amendment  that  he  would  gladly  see 
the  Ulster  custom  extended  to  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
might  logically  claim  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man's vote.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if 
the  House  would  accept  a  measure  em- 
bodying the  main  features  of  the  custom, 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork 
would  waive  all  the  subsidiary  provisions 
of  his  Bill.  The  opposition  given  by  the 
Government  was  of  a  different  character. 


The  Irish  tenants  were  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fluent  candour  with  which 
the  Government  had  hitherto  met  the 
demand  for  reform  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.    They  had  been  told, 
over  and  over  again,  that  not  only  would 
fixity  of  tenure  be  refused,  but  that  the 
Land  Act  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  its  pre- 
sent scope.    That  was  an  honest  answer 
to  a  plain  question  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  Irish  nation  depended.     They  knew- 
from  the  mouth  of  Ministers  that  as  long 
as  they  were  in  power  nothing  would  be 
done  to  alter  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant.     It  had  come  very  oppor- 
tunely with    a    General    Election    not 
remote,  and  some  very  interesting  con- 
tests going  on.    The  Tories  tolerated 
among  them  one  Irish    Member,   the 
hon.    and   gallant    Member   for   Sligo 
(Colonel  King-Harman),   of  whom  he 
wished  to  speak  with  g^eat  respect,  who 
gave  an  annual  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill ;  but  he  was  tolerated, 
because  it  was  felt  that  his  vote  was  a 
perfectly  harmless  vote,  and  that  as  long 
as  he  and  a  dozen  other  Irish  Conserva- 
tive Tenant*  Bight  Members,   if  there 
were  so  many,  gave  what  was  called  an 
independent  support  to  the  Tory  Go- 
vernment, by  which  was  really  meant  a 
general  support,   independent  of,  and 
reckless  of,  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Land  Question,  the  Irish 
tenant  had  as  little  chance  of  obtaining 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  his 
tenancy  from  the  present  Government  as 
he  had  of  obtaining  the  fee-simple  of 
his  farm.    The  BUI  would,  no  doubt,  be 
rejected  in   the    old  way  without  the 
faintest  hope   that  any   amendment  of 
the  law  would    be  considered.      They 
knew  what  to  expect.     The  bare  idea  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Land 
Act  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Go- 
vernment last  year.     It  was  not  merely 
that  the   Government  refused  to  deal 
with  the  case.     It  steadily  shut  its  eyes 
and  refused  to  open  them,   and  would 
not  look  at  the  case.     The  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  had  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, speaking  in   his  official  capacity, 
giiren    his    reasons.      The    right    hon. 
Member   for    Birmingham  (Mr.    John 
Bright)  had  taxed  him  with  speaking 
contemptuously  of  the  Land  Act.  i*'No," 
said  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  his  blandest 
tones,  **  1  did  not  speak  contemptuously 
of  it.    I  say  it  is  a  bad  Act."    It  was 
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dislike,  and  not  contempt,  that  lie  felt 
to  tlio  tendency  of  the  Land  Act.  Of 
C'()iiv3o,  ho  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
llio  extension  of  the  principles  of  that 
Statute.  All  that  he  could  bring  him- 
bolf  to  sav  was  that  he  would  not  wish 
vostod  interests  that  had  grown  up  to  be 
interfered  with — whatever  that  inge- 
nious sentiment  meant,  if  it  meant  any- 
tliing,  and  it  did  not.  The  Conservatives 
were  capable  of  holding  out  expecta- 
tions on  Irish  questions.  They  could 
allow  false  hopes  to  bo  created  about 
tlie  question  of  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion, and  then,  at  the  right  moment, 
solemnly  disclaim  all  connection  with 
no;jotiations  on  that  delicate  topic. 
TJioy  could  allow  an  Irish  Registra- 
tion Bill  to  reach  a  second  reading — one 
of  those  cheap  second  readings  which 
cost  the  Government  so  little  that  they 
might  well  be  called  penny  readings. 
"Wlieu  the  graceful  comedy  of  a  second 
reading  was  concluded,  the  right  hon.and 
galhiTit  Member  for  Dublin  (Colonel 
Taylor) — tliat  profound  statesman  who 
tliouglit  so  much  and  spoke  so  little — or 
some  Irisli  Conservative,  would  go  about 
a:i«l  find  some  congenial  spirit  to  put 
down  a  Notice  of  opposition,  and  stay 
tlio  f  urtlior  progress  of  the  measure,  and 
llion  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
T»i»nld  loci  his  patriotic  soul  satisfied, 
and  repose  peacefully  on  the  Treasury 
J5(nch.  But  on  this  question  of  the 
roliition  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land the  answer  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
v<'rnmont,  and  the  furtherance  of  every 
•liisli  j\ [ember  who  gave  them  general 
.'■ii[)[)oi  t,  was  a  genuine  cry  of  **  No 
F>nricndor."  And  what  was  this  mea- 
'-nro  that  caused  so  much  opposition? 
r  merely  endeavoured  to  extend  to  the 
r.;-t  of  Ireland  the  principles  of  the 
custom  under  which  the  tenantry  of 
Ulster  had  become  a  prosperous,  con- 
tented, and  industrious  people.  That 
proposal  involved  nothing  novel  or  re- 
vvJutionary.  The  custom  had  existed 
lor  ages  without  the  form  of  law.  The 
Land  Act  liad  turned  that  into  law, 
giving  an  unsupported  usage,  unrecog- 
nized in  the  Courts,  the  validity  of  a  legal 
usage,  and  consecrating  it  by  statutory 
authority.  There,  indeed,  was  a  novelty ; 
bnt  if  it  was  a  novelty  it  was  a  precedent 
also,  and  a  wise  one.  The  custom  en- 
titl»?d  tlie  tenant  to  remain  in  possession 
as  long  as  he  paid  a  reasonable  rent, 
and  to  assign  to  a  good  solvent  tenant. 

lii .  0^  Shaughncsiy 


These  rights  given  to  the  rest  of  Irehnd 
would  solve  the  queetion.    Thej  would 
not  diminish  the  landlord's  securitjfbv 
his  rent,  or  his  right  to  increase  it  wifliia 
reasonable  limits.     They  would  not  tab 
away  his  power  of  insisting  that  his  linl 
should  be  well  cultivated  and  kej^  is 
solvent  and  respectable  hands.    Thflj 
would  only  prevent  bad  landlords  from 
doing  the  very  thing  for  which  all  good 
landlords  condemned  them.     GKx)d  Lmjr 
lords  would  continue  in  their  premt 
wise  and  honourable  course,  and  he  follf 
admitted  that  they  were  the  majorilj  St 
landlords.    It  was  said  that  various  pluii 
for  the  valuation  of  rent,  suggested  1i| 
advocates  of  tenant  right,  were  unftir. 
He  ventured  to  think  that  if  the  rigU 
to  continuous  occupation  were  made  lav, 
questions  of  valuation  of  rent  -would  nok 
often  arise.     But  if  they  did,  he  thongiit 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  forCoik 
was  not  wedded  to  any  particular  form 
of  valuation  tribunal,  and  he  need  not 
feel  himself  so  wedded.    Any  fairlj-ooii> 
stituted  tribunal  would  be  accepted,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  make  competition  the 
exclusive  criterion  of  a  fair  rent.    It  wii 
perfectly  well  known  that  undue  com* 
petition  had  raised  land  far  above  its 
agricultural  value    in  Ireland.     Com* 
petition  for  land  in  Ireland  was  an  un- 
liealtliy  competition.     It    was   mainly 
caused  by  this  fact — ^the  Irish  tenant 
was  afraid,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  his  tenure,  to  put  money  into  land  for 
its  perfect  cultivation;  but  having  no 
use  for  his  money  in  that  direction,  he  in* 
vested  it  extravagantly  in  obtaining  the 
possession  of  land  whereon  to  live.  Thus 
cultivation   suffered.    A  good  landlord 
never  regarded  competition  as  the  real 
test  in  the  choice  of  a  tenant.     He  knew 
that  a  competition  rent  would  not  leave 
a  proper  margin  for  the  support  of  the 
tenant,  the  due  cultivation  of  a  farm, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  tenant's 
expenditure  and  labour.    Therefore,  the 
landlord  protested  against  competition 
being  looked  on  as  an  exclusive  test  of 
the  value  of  land  in  Ireland.     With  re- 
gard to  sub-letting    and   sub-division, 
which  ho  admitted  led  to  evils,  strong 
clauses  in  leases  and  agreements  would 
effectually  prevent  them,  as  they  did 
under  the  existing  law,  according  to  the 
experience  of  Irish  lawyers.     The  hon. 
Member    for    Maidstone    (Sir    Sydney 
Waterlow)  objected  to  this  Bill  because 
it  would  leave  a  possibility  of  contention 
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eonstantlj  banging  over  the  heads  of  tho 
landlords  and  tenants.      There  was  a 
ample  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
which  would  involve   no  necessity  for 
contention  or  litigation.     Take  the  main 
features  of  the  Ulster  custom — the  right 
of  continuous  occupation,  the  liability  to 
a  reasonable  rent,  and  the  right  of  free 
ttle  to  an  approved  assignee ;  enact  that 
these  conditions  should  attach  generally 
to  all  farm    tenancies,    and  then   give 
the  landlord  every  security  against  the 
dishonest  tenant.     If  this   seemed  too 
reTolutionary  at  this  moment,  let  them 
take  up  the  Land  Act  and  inquire  by  the 
light  of  these  past  nine  years  how  far 
its  objects,   even  if  fully  attained,  fell 
short  of  tho  necessities  of  the  country. 
He  did  not  expect  any  hopeful  answer 
feom  Her  Majesty's  Government ;   and 
eren  if  a  hopeful  answer  were  given, 
experience  had  taught  them  not  to  ex- 
pect any  practical  reason  of  improvement 
in  consequence  of  it.     As  for  the  Mom- 
hers  of  the  Opposition,  they  should  re- 
member   that    experience    had   taught 
them  that  it  was  only  by  the  Irish  vote 
they  could  hope  to  achieve  or  retain 
power;    and  that  vote  they  could  not 
get  unless  they  dealt  fairly  or  wisely 
with  the  Land  Question,  which  was  not 
very  important  to  the  Irish  tenant,  but 
was  the  principal  key  to  the  gaining  of 
Home  Kule ;  because  it  was  only  when 
the  English  Parliament  had  disposed  of 
the  pretensions  of  Irish  landlords  that 
the  latter  would  be  induced  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  an  Irish  Parliament, 
which  they  knew  would  soon  dispose  of 
those  pretensions,  and  it  might  be  that, 
like  other  great  questions,  it  could  only 
be  solved   by  successive  alterations  of 
the  law ;  but  those  alterations  must  be 
substantial  and  progressive.   They  must 
remove  the  insecurity  of  the  tenant.    He 
would  not  speak  in  the  spirit  of  a  menace, 
because  it  was  not  by  menace,  nor  the 
ingenious  manipulation  of  the  English 
Party,  but  by  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  their  claim  that  the  Irish  tenant  would 
succeed.    They  felt  grateful  for  the  at- 
tempt latterly  made  to  create  a  peasant 
proprietary;  but  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  on  the  occasion  of  a  few  sales 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  was  no  so- 
lution of  the  Land  Question.    The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  tenants  had 
no  hope,  and  no  possibility,  of  becoming 

Eroprietors.     What  they  wanted  was  to 
e  aUowed  to  cultivate  the  land  of  their 


birth  which  they  held  as  tenants,  aLi'l 
could  only  hold  as  tenants  in  security. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Members  for  Grocu- 
wich  and  Birmingham  address  th(  ir 
minds  to  the  great  problem,  and  finish 
the  work  they  had  begun.  Wlieu  tliey 
returned  to  it,  they  would  find  tli(  ir 
efforts  sustained  and  seconded  not  Ijv 
an  Irish  Whig  contingent,  as  in  fornuT 
days,  now  gone  for  ever,  but  by  an  in- 
dependent Irish  Party. 

Me.  Alderman  COTTON  opposed  tlio 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  contend  in  jj 
that  it  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
course  to  pursue,  and  one  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  that 
the  landlords  should  be  compelled  Ly 
Acts  of  Parliament,  by  insidious  degrees, 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  tenant 
over  tho  landlord.  A  landlord  was  sun  Iv 
as  important  as  a  trader;  and  what 
would  tho  traders  say  if  Parliament 
stepped  in  and  said  thoy  were  making 
too  much  profit,  and  must  hand  a  por- 
tion of  their  profits  over  to  somebody 
else  ?  Ho  was  quite  sure  that  Lon. 
Members  opposite  would  most  indi;j!;- 
nantly  oppose  such  a  measure  as  that. 
He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  at  all  tinie;^ 
holding  up  tho  tenant  as  an  injured  in- 
dividual ;  and  ho  could  not  seo  why,  in 
this  matter,  there  had  been  ono  law  for 
Ireland  and  another  for  England,  tho 
right  of  tenancy  being  tho  same  in  botli 
countries.  He  believed  that  tho  oon-c- 
quenee  of  passing  such  a  Bill  as  thi., 
would  bo  that  the  landlords  would  li') 
afraid  to  let  their  land  to  anybody.  I  c 
would  be  much  bettor,  in  that  rase,  for 
tho  landlord  to  work  tho  land  himself. 
because  he  could  then  do  as  he  liked  by 
it ;  whereas,  if  ho  passed  it  to  a  tenant, 
there  would  always  be  tho  risk  that  th(^ 
tenant,  availing  himself  of  his  novel 
rights,  might  take  away  the  land  from 
the  landlord,  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
his  own  freehold.  The  agitation  on  whi(  li 
they  had  embarked  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  for  it  was  calculated  to  inturfcv'^ 
very  materially  with  the  prospects  tf 
their  country  and  to  raise  false  hope--. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  assent  lu 
the  Bill.  The  Land  Act  of  1870  had 
been  productive  of  great  advantage  1) 
the  tenants  of  Ireland,  and  tho  IriAi 
Party  might  well  be  content  to  h^avo 
that  Act  to  work  for  some  14  or  21  years 
before  thoy  disturbed  it ;  and  wlieu 
further  legislation  was  found  necessary, 
then  it  should  be  proposed  in  a  well- 
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digested  measure  on  the  responsibility 
of  a  Govornment. 

LordFEANCIS  CONYNGHAMsaid, 
ho  felt  great  difficulty  in  S2)oaking  on 
this  subject  to-day,  because  last  year 
his  name  was  upon  the  back  of  a  Bill 
"which  was  almost  identically  the  same 
as  the  measure  which  was  now  before 
the  House.  Since  last  year  ho  had  lost 
— and  the  Home  Rule  i?arty  had  lost — 
one  of  their  best  friends  and  most  kind 
advisers  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt. 
During  the  existence  of  the  present 
Parliament  death  had  been  very  heavy 
on  tho  little  Home  Rule  Party;  for 
Bineo  this  Parliament  had  been  returned, 
the  Homo  Rule  Party  had  lost  more 
men  than  any  other  Party.  He  should 
not  have  said  anything  at  all  to-day,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  tho  City 
of  London  (Mr.  Alderman  Cotton) ;  and 
he  must  say  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
a  great  many  hon.  Members  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  also 
a  groat  many  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
above  tho  Gangway  upon  that  side  of  the 
House,  knew  very  little  about  Irish 
afTttirs  with  regard  to  tho  Land  Ques- 
tion. His  own  opinion  on  the  question 
remained  unchanged ;  and  in  the  full  be- 
lief that  his  Party  did  represent  some  por- 
tion of  the  territorial  land  in  Ireland,  he 
could  assure  those  hon.  Members  whose 
speeches  gavo  evidence  of  their  want 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
land,  that  ho  was  not  afraid  of  any 
good  Bill  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
purchase  by  tenants  in  cases  where 
estates  were  brought  into  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  or  of  anything  in  the 
direction  of  security  of  tenure.  lie 
knew  very  well  what  would  bo  the  re- 
sult of  this  Bill.  It  was  then  nearly 
half-past  2  o'clock,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
number  of  hon.  Members  who  would 
come  down  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion, sit  upon  the  Irish  Members,  and 
would  then  go  homo  perfectly  satisfied 
with  having  done  so.  They  had  lost 
one  of  their  ablest  men  lately,  and  he 
was  amused  to  see  it  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  Irish  Party  were  fast 
breaking  up ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
Houso  that  they  need  not  be  in  the  least 
afraid  of  that  event.  There  was  still  an 
Irish  Party  who  were  determined  that 
the  Irish  Land  Question  should  be  settled, 
and  who  would  settle  it. 

Mr,  Alderman  Cotton 


Mr.  JOHN  GEORGE  MacCABTHI 
said,  the  Irish  Members  had  to  thaak 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Mr.    Alderman    Cotton)    for    haTiog 
broken  the  long  silence  of  the  (loven- 
mental  Benches.    It  illustrated  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  Irish  Members,  irlto 
believed  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  md 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  in  that 
House,   that   speeches  bo   able  and  m 
convincing  as  those  of  both  the  hon. 
Members  for  Cork  County  should  have 
been  addressed  to  almost  empty  Bendifli. 
In  theory,  a  legislator  was  supposed  to 
bo  one  who  calmly  considered  oppomig 
pleadings,  and  recorded  his  Tote,  or  deli- 
vered his  speech,  as  the  result  of  sudi 
consideration.     But  tho  fact  sadly  dif- 
fered  from  the  theory.    Every  new  pro- 
posal had  to  be  pleaded  for  to  an  almoifc 
vacant  House,  and  was  decided  on  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  did  not  even  heai 
what  had  been  said  about  it.    The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  tho  City  of 
London  had  at  least  given  the  advocates 
for  the  Irish  tenant  a  fair  hearing,  and 
had  frankly  and  courteously  expressed 
his  own  views  respecting  their  proposaL 
The  hon.  Member  had  also  conferred  on 
theYn  the  favour  of  illustrating  in  his  own 
person    the    extreme    difficulty   under 
which  English  Members    laboured   in 
dealing  with  the  internal  affaira  of  a 
country  on  whoso  soil,  perhaps,  they  had 
never  stood.     Tho  hon.  Member  was  a 
poet,  and  had  enriched  their  literature 
with  some  imaginative  productions.  Let 
him    bo   assured    that  in    the   boldest 
flights  of  his  muse  he  never  more  com- 
pletely left  tho  solid  ground  of  fact  than 
in  his  conception  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  Irish  landlords  and  tenants.     He  said 
that  they  were  substantially  identical 
with  such  relations  as  they  existed  in 
England ;  and  he  pictured  the  happy 
Irish  tenant  whose  peaco  was  disturbed 
only  by  those  who  injudiciously  desired 
to  benefit  his  condition.     But,  in  reality, 
no  human  position  could  be  less  like  an- 
other than  that  of  the  sturdy  English 
tenant  entering  into  an  equal  bargain 
with  his  landlord,  and  the  Irish  agricul- 
turist who,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
must  accept  whatever  terms  his  landlord 
offered.     As  a  rule,  Irish  tenants  were 
not  voluntary  contractors.     The  terms 
they  accepted  and  the  tenure  that  pre- 
vailed had  been  well  described  as  a  col- 
lection of  terms  imposed  by  the  strong 
upon   the   weak.     Those   terms   were 
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sometimes  juBt  and  sometimes  uDJust; 
thej  were  sometimes  harshly  enforced ; 
but  they  were  far  more  generally  allowed 
to  lie  unused.    They  were  all  open  to 
this  fatal  objection — ^that  they  rendered 
the  man  who  tilled  the  soil  uncertain  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  should  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  labours.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  considered 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  to  give  the 
tenant  security  of  tenure.     But  perhaps 
the  hon.  Member  knew  more  of  poetry 
than  of  political  economy.     He  (Mr. 
MacCarthy)  ventured  to  ask  what  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  sanctioned  the 
practice  of  compelling  nearly  the  whole 
agriculture  of  the  country  to  be  con- 
ducted by  men  who  were  absolutely  in- 
secure as  to  the  duration  and  the  terms 
of  their  occupancy?    On  the  contrary, 
if  there  were  one  doctrine  of  political 
economy  more  clearly  established  than 
another  it  was  that,  unless  in  the  purely 
special  and  exceptional  case  of  farms 
fully  equipped  and  requiring  no  outlay, 
such  insecurity  of  tenure  was  a  wrong 
to  the  tenant,  an  injury  to  the  landlord, 
a  fatal  hindrance  to  agriculture,  a  fear- 
ful peril  to  the  State.    Indeed,  the  first 
principle  of  political  economy  was  the 
right  of  the  producer  to  the  product,  the 
certainty  that  he  who  sowed  should  reap. 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  that  principle 
could  only  be  carried  out  by  providing 
some  reasonable  duration  of  occupancy 
on  fair  terms.    The  reason  why  no  one 
improved  in  barbarous    countries  was 
that  no  one  was  certain  of  the  duration 
of  his  tenure.     In  insisting  on  preca- 
riousness  of  tenure,  they  defended  bar- 
barism, and  sought  to  revert  to  barbaric 
precedents.      Of   all    arts,    agriculture 
most   required  time.     The  agriculture 
that  thought  only  of  next  year  was  the 
agriculture  of  the  savage.    Beal  agri- 
culture   sacrificed  the  present    to  the 
future — the  immediate  petty  gain  to  the 
large  ultimate  advantage.    It  was  the 
product  not  of  the  land  but  of  the  farm, 
and  the  farm  was  created  only  by  labour 
that  looked  years  ahead  for  its  reward. 
To  ripen  the  sower's  richest  harvest,  it 
was  not  only  one  summer  that  was  re- 
quired, but  many  summers.    A  proper 
succession  of  crops  and  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation  were  becoming    every  day 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  agriculture.    Hence, 
to  depriye  the  agrioidturist  of  a  reason- 


[  able  certainty  of  continuous  occupancy 
was  either  to  paralyze  his  industry  or  to 
submit  its  results  to  confiscation — in 
either  case,  to  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  public  policy.  Edmund 
Burke  said — 

**  Confine  a  tenant  to  temporary  possession, 
and  you  cut  off  that  laudable  avarice  which 
every  wise  State  cherishes  as  a  first  principle  of 
its  greatness." 

Those  views  had  had  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  itself.    The  Land  Act  was 
passed  to  obtain  for  the  Irish  tenant 
some  fair  chance  of  continuous  occu- 
pancy, and  some  reasonable  security  for 
the  results  of  his  labours.    Their  com- 
plaint that  day  was  that  the  object  of 
the  Legislature  had  not  been  attained, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland  were  still  in  a  barbarous  state 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  their 
tenure,  and  as  to  the  security  for  the 
results  of  their  industry.      The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich, in  introducing  the  Land  Act,  spoke 
in  his  own  eloquent  way  of  notices  to 
quit  falling  like  snow-nakes  over  tho 
land.     Those  cold  and  bitter  snowflakes 
still,    too  often,    chilled  the  peasants' 
hearts  and  ruined  the  peasants'  homes. 
In  the  three  years  before  the  Land  Act 
the  number  of  ejectments  brought  on 
notice  to  quit  in  Ireland  was  4,253.    In 
the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  Land 
Act  the  number  of  ejectments  was  5,641, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  1,388.    In 
the  three  subsequent  years  8,439  such 
notices  were   served.    There  were    no 
more  recent  Heturns ;  but,  taking  tho 
average,    20,000   such  ejectments  had 
taken  place  since  tho  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  made  his  great  effort 
to  stay  them.     Every  holding  might  be 
supposed    to    represent    a   home,   and 
every  home  an  average  of  five  persons. 
Thus,   if  that  calculation  bo   approxi- 
mately correct,  a  population  as  large  as 
that  of  the  City  of  Cork — men,  women, 
and  children — must    have  been  capri- 
ciously evicted  from  their  homes  under 
the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
Other     demonstrations     of     insecurity 
abounded.    Everyone  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  affairs  of  the  country  knew 
that    any    experienced  landlord  going 
properly  about  it  could   still  evict  his 
tenants  at  will,  and,  instead  of  losing, 
make  money  by  the  transaction.    That 
they  did  not  do  so  was  due  to  their  own 
sense  of  justice.    It  was  not  due  to  any 
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protection  afiPorded  to  the  tenant  by  the 
laws  of  the  country.     Now,   he   (Mr. 
MacCarthy)  asked  how  could  agriculture 
thrive  under  such  circumstances  ?    How 
could  land  be  otherwise  than  depreciated 
in  value?     How  could  the  country  bo 
otherwise  than  impoverished  ?  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  Irish  agri- 
culturists had  to  contend  with  American 
agriculturists  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known.    An   able   writer  in   a   recent 
number  of   Macmillan^s    Magazine    had 
shown  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
breadstulTs  into    the  United  Kingdom 
had  risen  from  58,000,000  in   1857,  to 
160,000,000  in  1877.     A  still  more  able 
writer,  in  a  more  recent  number — Mr. 
A.    J.    Wilson  —  whoso    statesmanlike 
papers  had  obtained  such  well-doscrved 
attention,  had  shown  that  while  it  cost 
48«.  to  produce  a  quarter  of  w-heat  in 
these  Islands,  an  equal  quantity  of  Ame- 
rican wheat  could  be  delivered  in  Liver- 
pool for  378.     Surely,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  the  Legislature  ought  to  give  the 
Irish  farmer  a  chance  for  his  life.     It 
could  not  really  serve  the  landlord ;  it 
could  not  really  servo  the  State — to  com- 
pel the  Irish  farmer  to  meet  such  com- 
petition on  terms  obviously  unfair.     Of 
course,  those  pleadings  would  fail  that 
day ;  but  the  principles  they  advocated 
would  some  day  be  accepted.     It  was 
characteristic  of  that  House  to  resist  im- 
provements at  first,  then  to  repent  the 
unwise  resistance,    and  then   to   carry 
triumphantly  the   very   measures  that 
had  been  resisted.     The  hon.  Member 
for   Longforc!   (Mr.  Justin    McCarthy), 
whoso  accession  to  that  House  gave  so 
much  pleasure  to  Members  of  all  sec- 
tions, in  his  valuable  and  brilliant  his- 
tory of  our  own  times,  had  given  some 
curious  instances  of  that.     Thus  he  told 
liow  the  groat  philosophical  historian, 
Mr.  Grote,  brought  forward,  year  after 
year,  his   Motion  for  the  Ballot;    and 
how,  year  after  year,  tho  Motion  was 
Bcornfully  rejected  by  vast  majorities, 
and  confuted  by  brilliant  speeches.  But, 
as  now  appeared,  tho  vast  majorities 
were     all    wrong,     and    tho    brilliant 
speeches  were  all  moonshine.     The  same 
historian  told  how,  when  the  Motion  for 
penny  postage  was  introduced  here,  it 
was  denounced  by  the  then  Postmaster 
General  as  being  of  *^all  wild  and  ex- 
travagant schemes  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant."      They  would  hear  by- 
aud-bye  their  proposals  denounced  in 
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language  not  less  strong,  and  with  no 
greater  reason.  Parliament  was  incci- 
santly  making  such  mistakes,  and  incei- 
santlyappearingonthestoolofrepentanee 
forhaving  made  them.  This  was  a  subject 
too  serious  to  render  mistakes  innocent; 
it  concerned  the  homes  of  the  pecple; 
it  concerned  the  only  really  great  ittdiH- 
try  of  the  country — its  agriculture;  it 
concerned  every  man  in  tho  count ly,  far 
every  class  was  more  or  less  dependent 
on  tho  agricultural  class.  It  concerned 
tho  interests  and  the  honour  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  for  surely  it  would  be  neither 
conducive  to  the  honour  or  the  intereeti 
of  tho  Empire  to  insist  on  managing 
Irish  affairs,  and  then  to  mismanage 
them  60  signally  as  to  render  the  homes 
of  the  people  insecure,  to  retard  iti 
agriculture,  to  hinder  its  improvement, 
to  depreciate  tho  valuo  of  its  landed 
property,  and  to  leave  the  condition  of 
tho  Irish  agriculturist  a  reproach  to 
the  civilization  of  tho  world. 

Colonel  TOTTENHAM,  as  an  ownet 
of  land,  ventured  to  make  a  few  ob6e^ 
vations  on  the  Bill.  The  first  and  second 
parts  of  it  were  of  minor  importsnce, 
and  he  had  no  serious  objection  to  them; 
but  on  the  third  part  of  the  Bill  he  found 
himself  at  issue  with  tho  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  introduced  tho  measure. 
He  believed  that  in  the  interests  aliko 
of  landlord  and  tenant  that  which  was 
called  fixity  of  tenure  in  Ireland  would 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  prejudicial.    It 
would  not  only  strain  tho  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  but  it  would  deprive  the 
landlord  and  the  estate  generally  of  tho 
control  which  was  of  tho  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  tenant.     He  did  not 
wish  to  enter  on  tho  merits  or  demerits 
of  tho  Land  Act.     He  believed  it  had 
given  to  tho  tenants  a  valuable  interest' 
in  the  land  which  they  had  not  possessed 
before ;  and  it  had  given  them  a  security 
which  he  did  not  grudgo    them,  and 
which  must  tend  to  their  benefit.    But 
if  there  was  any  disadvantage  in  the 
Land  Act,  it  was  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  control  which  tho  landlord  for- 
merly exercised  in  the  choice  of   his 
tenants,  and  in  the  management  of  his 
estate.     He  knew,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  if 'he  had  assented  to  all  the 
applications  made  to  him  by  liis  tenants 
to  bo  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  holdings 
it  would  not  have  been  for  their  benefit. 
A  case  of  the  kind  had  occurred  recently. 
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He  did  not  know  whether  he  was  called 
a  bad  landlord  or  a  good  one ;  but  during 
the  seven  or  eight  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  management  of  his 
estate  he  had  never  had  occasion  to 
change  a  tenant,  and  his  object  had 
been  always  to  retain  them.  Well,  an 
old  tenant,  nearly  80  years  of  age,  came 
to  him,  saying  he  was  worn  out,  and 
wanted  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  holding 
to  a  successor,  whereby  he  could  get 
£40  or  £50  ready  money.  He,  how- 
ever, made  inquiries,  and  found  that 
the  old  man's  son  had  for  years  been 
earning  and  paying  the  rent  of  the  farm, 
and  that  the  old  man,  having  quarrelled 
with  him,  wished  to  disinherit  him  by 
getting  the  ready  money,  and,  when 
that  was  spent,  going  into  the  work- 
house. Was  that  the  sort  of  tenant 
right  they  were  anxious  to  encourage  ? 
Another  case  of  a  very  similar  kind  had 
recently  occurred ;  but  in  both  instances 
he  refused  his  consent,  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  had  been  in  force,  and  then  the 
parties  would  have  been  ruined.  He 
should,  therefore,  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  go  Into  the'  general 
question,  or  into  the  principles  involved 
in  this  debate.  All  that  had  been  ad- 
mirably done  by  some  of  his  hon.  Friends ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  the 
debate  to  which  he  wished  briefly  to 
refer.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  New  Ross  (Colonel  Tottenham)  had 
pointed  out  cases  in  which  the  exercise 
of  proprietary  right  might  be  perverted 
by  malign  or  worthless  persons,  so  as  to 
inflict  injury;  but  it  would  be  impos- 
Bible  to  furnish  any  system  or  law  which 
would  prevent  a  bad  father  from  being 
bad,  or  put  a  stop  to  evils  of  various 
kinds  being  brought  about  by  ungrate- 
ful or  unworthy  men.  As  an  abstract 
statement,  he  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  it  might  occasionally  be  for  peo- 
ple's benefit  if  they  were  prevented  from 
exercising  their  full  legal  rights  ;  butthat 
was  not  an  argument  for  refusing  to  re- 
cognize men's  common  rights  altogether. 
He  must  express  his  surprise  and  regret 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  should 
have  come  directly  from  a  Member  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  to  which  he  (Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy)  had  long  had  the  honour 
of  belonging.  It  appeared  to  him  a 
strange  fatality  that  it  should  so  often 
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happen  that  the  work  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Ministerial  Benches  should  be 
performed  for  them  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  and  that  some  Member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  was  so  often  willing  to 
relieve  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  perform  an  obnoxious 
task  for  them.  Everyone  who  knew  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Maidstone 
(Sir  Sydney  Waterlow)  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  had  none  but  high  and  pro- 
per motives  for  what  he  did.  Still,  there 
seemed  a  certain  simplicity  in  the  explana- 
tion the  hon.  Baronet  gave  of  the  course 
he  was  about  to  take.  He  explained 
that  he  opposed  the  Bill  in  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  Society.  Now,  that  Society, 
however  well  it  might  have  managed  its 
aflairs  in  recent  generations,  only  began 
to  occupy  Irish  lands  by  virtue  of  con- 
quest and  of  confiscation ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  thought  less  of  the  Irish 
Society  and  more  of  the  Irish  people,  he 
would  have  seen  there  was  good  reason 
for  withholding  his  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure. But  the  hon.  Baronet  objected  to 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  put  a  stop 
to  the  power  of  landlord  and  tenant  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  clauses  of 
.the  existing  Act;  and  he  asked  why  that 
power  should  be  taken  away  from  them  ? 
Now,  if  there  was  any  course  more 
dangerous  than  another,  or  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  evil  results,  it  was,  first 
of  all,  for  the  general  convenience  of 
the  people  to  lay  down  general  rules  re- 
stricting the  power  to  do  certain  things, 
and  then  to  give  permission  to  indi- 
viduals to  contract  themselves  out  of 
such  legislation.  Such  an  arrangement 
had,  undoubtedly,  acted  so  as  to  mar  the 
good  effect  which  existing  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  Irish  land  tenure 
might  otherwise  produce.  What  would 
happen  if,  in  regard  to  our  factory  legis- 
lation, and  our  legislation  relating  to 
shipping  and  merchant  seamen,  we  were 
BO  to  enforce  the  rights  of  individuals 
as  to  allow  any  two  persons,  employer, 
and  employed,  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament?  The 
hon.  Member  opposite  had  carried 
them  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  this 
controversy  by  raising  the  broad,  gene- 
ral question  as  to  the  right  to  limit 
in  any  way,  by  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, the  rights  of  employers  and  land- 
lords. Existing  legislation,  however, 
had  completely  disposed  of  that  view 
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of  the  matter;  and  it  would  seem  like 
a  superfluous  travelling  back  to  the 
dark  ages  of  the  controversy,  if  they 
were  to  begin  again  to  demonstrate  that 
the  public  interests,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, must  be  held  superior  to  indi- 
vidual rights.  They  had  been  asked  if 
the  trading  or  manufacturing  classwould 
endure  any  Parliamentary  limitation  of 
the  profits  of  their  trade  ?  But  the 
greater  part  of  our  factory  legislation 
had  actually  had  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  full  exaction  of  profits  of  trade. 
The  existing  legislation  in  regard  to 
Irish  land,  and  even  this  Bill  itself,  did 
not  go  so  far  in  that  direction  as  the 
measures  affecting  factories  and  trades. 
Tlie  Bill  before  the  House  only  acknow- 
ledged the  general  principle  of  the  laws 
of  this  country — namely,  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  were  superior  to  any 
real  or  supposed  private  rights.  The 
supposed  sanctity  of  private  territorial 
rights  had  gone  with  the  days  of  feu- 
dalism, and  all  the  other  vanished  in- 
stitutions and  customs  which  were  once 
believed  to  be  immutable  and  eternal. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  it  had 
been  stated  there  was  something  widely 
different  between  the  position  of  an 
English  landlord  and  tenant  and  an  Irish 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  only  ground 
on  which  that  statement  was  based  was 
that  in  England  they  generally  spoke  of 
landlords  as  a  rich  body  of  men,  the 
tenants  also  being  extremely  well  off ; 
whereas  in  Ireland  the  landlords  were 
well-to-do,  but  the  tenants  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  the  English  tenants.  Without 
stopping  at  this  moment  to  inquire  how 
far  this  statement  would  bear  investiga- 
tion, surely  that  could  not  be  a  ground 
for  alleging  there  ought  to  be  any  differ- 
ence between  the  general  relations  of  the 
two,  whether  it  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  or  the  other.  A.ny  such  idea 
would  be  entirely  at  variance  not  merely 
with  the  views  upon  the  matter  in  Eng- 
land, but  with  every  sound  principle  of 
possessory  rights  anywhere.  He  did 
not  know  upon  what  grounds  the  state- 
ment was  based,  that  the  English  people 
knew  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  Irishmen 
with  regard  to  their  territorial  rights. 
Allegations  of  that  kind  were  most  easily 
made — wholesale  statements,  if  he  might 
BO  call  them.  Without  wishing  to  im- 
pute wrong  to  anyone,  it  was  perfectly 
easy  to  make  such  assertions,  either  in 
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this  House  or  elsewhere;  butheventved 
to  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  made  them,  there  was  no  ground  &r 
such  allegations.     For  years  they  had 
had  their  own  tenants  in  England  ex- 
actly in  the  same  position  as  the  Iriih 
tenant,  with  this  exception — ^that  the 
tenant    in    Ireland,    even    before  the 
Irish  Land  Act  was  passed,  had  better 
terms  compulsorily  given  to  him  by  the 
law  than  liad  ever  been  given  to  the 
English  tenant  in  England.    There  vere      | 
certain  things — call  it  Ulster  custom  if 
they  pleased,  or  by  any  other  name;  bat 
there  were  in  Ireland  certain  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  they  in  England 
had  never  yet  come,  and  he  had  no  reaaou 
to  expect,  orhope,  they  ever  should  airive 
at  them  ;  and,  further,  he  was  not  ame 
it  was  desirable  they  should  cany  out 
those  rules.    They  were  told  that  one  of 
the  greatest  doctrines  of  political  economy 
was  the  security  for  holdings.    He  quite 
admitted  that,  within  reasonable  limits, 
that  view  was  perfectly  correct;   but 
security,  even  as  a  question  of  political 
economy,   must  be    within    reasonable 
limits ;  and  he  said  it  was  not  political 
economy  that  there  should   be  such  a 
security  as  was  sought  to  be  laid  down 
under  the  lines  of  the  Bill  he  held  in  hia 
hand.     It  was  more — it  was  taking,  or 
seeking  to  take,  from  the  proprietor  the 
actual  rights  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
giving  them  in  perpetuity  to  the  tenant. 
That  was  not  permitted  in  English  legis- 
lation ;  and  he  trusted  it  would  never  be 
permitted  in  Irish  legislation,  so  far  to 
forget  the  differences  between  the  land* 
lord  and  tenant  as  to  make  the  landlord 
subject  to  the  tenant,  and  putting  the 
former  in  such  a  position  as  that.     That 
was  not  security — it  was  confiscation.  It 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  that,  and 
it  was  necessary  they  should  know  it. 
Let  them  look  at  what  they  had  when 
they  talked  about  such  security.    He 
knew  that  was  not  a  time  when  they 
should  go  through  the  details  of  the 
measure  now  before  the  House ;  but,  in 
order  to  show  what  the  foundation  of  it 
really  was,  he  would  take  the  language 
of  the  18th  section  of  the  Bill,  that  no 
tenant  should  be  disentitled  to  obtain 
compensation  under  the  3rd  section  of 
the  Land  Act  on  the  ground  that  he 

"  Is  evicted  by  the  landlord  on  account  of  the 
persistent  excTcise  of  any  right  from  which  ho 
is  debarred  by  express  or  implied  agreement  with 
hifl  landlord. 
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Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY :  Eead  the 
whole  of  the  clause.    ["  Order,  order ! "] 

Mb.  WHEELHOTJSE  said,  he  would 
do  BO  later  on ;  but  at  present  he  was 
onlj  dealing  with  the  furst  part  of  the 
question.  He  had  both  parts  of  the  sec- 
tion in  his  mind,  and  had  had  them  in 
his  mind  for  some  time ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  G-entleman  he  would  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  forget  to  read  the 
whole  clause,  nor,  on  the  other,  was  he 
likelj  to  be  put  off  his  argument,  be- 
cause any  attempt  was  made  to  mix  up 
two  totally  different  subjects.  He  took 
the  language  of  the  18th  section  as 
it  stood;  and  he  would  ask  anyone 
who  knew  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject, if  that  was  not  a  section  which  had 
the  effect  of  allowing  the  landlord  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tenant,  and  per- 
mitting the  tenant  to  do  precisely  that 
which  he  liked  with  every  acre  of  the 
land  he  occupied  ?  As  he  was  asked,  he 
would  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
section,  which  he  had  certainly  intended 
to  do  without  any  such  request ;  and  he 
must  say  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
section  was  even  stronger  than  the  first, 
and  declared  more  emphatically  what 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  were.  It  pro- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  14th  section  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  this,  he  apprehended, 
was  one  of  those  clauses  that  was  in- 
serted for  the  purpose  of  guarding  Irish 
property  from  one  of  the  inroads  which  it 
was  now  sought  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
it.  If  the  1 4th  section  was  desirable  in 
1870,  it  was  desirable  now,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  propositions  of  the 
Bill.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich,  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  passing  the  Land  Act,  did  not  know 
how  far  he  could  go,  and  how  far  he 
dared  go  ?  But  let  them  take  the  last 
portion  of  the  Bill,  which  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  Act  should 
permit  the  Chairman,  in  awarding  com- 
pensation, from  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  tenant  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  18th  section  of 
the  Land  Act.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
that  meant  but  the  purest — if  it  could 
be  said  to  be  pure  at  all — most  complete 
Communism  in  the  world  ?  It  was  no- 
thing but  Communism  in  its  most  un- 
disguised similitude  thus  to  say  that  the 
tenant  should  do  what  he  liked  with  the 
land.  The  tenant  was  to  have  the 
power  to  say  he  would  persist  in  setting 


at  defiance  the  rules  and  regulations — ^it 
might  be  the  payment  of  rent,  for  aught 
he  knew,  even  set  everything  at  defiance 
— and  still  the  landlord  should  have  no 
practical  remedy,  and  the  tenant  could 
force  the  landlord  to  go  to  the  Chairman 
of  some  local  sessions,  or  land  tribunal, 
whose  interests,  for  all  he  knew,  would 
be  antagonistic  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
have  a  question  of  so-called  compensation 
settled.  It  was  unreasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  wiped  out 
practically  in  that  way.  Were  they  to 
be  told  there  was  something  different  in 
Ireland — that  the  state  of  thingps  was  so 
exceptional,  that  they  should  reverse  all 
the  rights  existing  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  throughout  that  country? 
When  they  were  considering  such  a 
question,  let  them  take  care  that  what 
they  were  seeking  to  carry  out  would  be 
weU ;  and  do  not  let  them,  imder  the 
name  of  fixity  of  tenure,  really  give 
every  man  in  Ireland  a  proprietary 
right — and  that  in  perpettdiy,  more- 
over— which  in  no  way  whatever  be- 
longed to  him.  The  idea  of  carrying 
out  a  contract  was  altogether  ignored, 
and  any  tenant  could  force  a  landlord  to 
go  before  a  tribunal  to  have  the  contract 
practically  set  aside.  There  was  nothing 
in  Ireland  to  justify  the  reversal  of  the 
landlord's  rights — nothing  to  justify, 
under  the  name  of  fixity  of  tenure,  the 
giving  a  right  to  every  tenant  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 
It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  country 
when  that  House  so  far  forgot  the  rights 
of  the  landlords  as  to  pass  this  Bill.  If 
a  tenant  was  a  good  tenant  and  paid  his 
rent,  conforming  to  all  the  regulations, 
performing  the  covenants,  of  the  estate, 
doing  his  duty  by  the  land,  then  any 
landlord,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  would  be  glad  to 
keep  him.  It  we^s  not  the  f  aidt  of  laws 
or  of  Government  that  there  was  such  a 
poor  class  of  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland. 
He  regretted  that  such  should  be  the 
case;  but  legislation  such  as  that  at- 
tempted here  would  never  alter  or 
amend  that  state  of  things;  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  be  led  into 
thinking  that  any  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  con- 
tract, and  of  putting  on  the  tenant  those 
rights  a  landlord  had  always  had  handed 
down  with  his  inheritance. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  the 
Irish  Land  Question  had  been  before 
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tlio  House  on  several  occasions,  and 
he  would  not  now  detain  the  House  at 
any  great  length.  It  would  appear  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  was  under  the  impression 
ho  was  in  some  law  debating  society, 
giving  an  address  to  persons  knowing 
very  little  of  legal  matters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Law  of  Contract.  But  to 
create  a  contract  and  to  make  it  avail- 
able, the  parties  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  the  contract.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  and  other  English 
Members  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  had  dealt  with  the 
question  from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
and  had  totally  disregarded  what  every 
man  who  considered  the  question  ought 
to  regard — namely,  the  social  and  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland.  Speaking  from  a  landlord's 
own  point  of  view,  landlords  should  re- 
gard the  20  or  30  years'  experience  they 
had  had  of  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
Sybilline  books.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  when  he 
held  high  law  office  under  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  was  put  forward  to  make 
the  statement  of  the  great  Conservative 
Party  in  England  on  tho  position  which 
the  landlord  and  tenant  question  occu- 
pied at  that  day,  and  he  made  state- 
ments which  seemed  to  horrify  many  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  beside  him. 
But  what  had  been  tho  course  of  events  ? 
Why,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  opi- 
nions which  were  then  put  forward  had 
been  carried  out  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. Now  they  were  considering,  not 
in  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  had  just  addressed  them, 
whether  they  were  to  suppress  the  posi- 
tion of  landlord  or  not,  but  whether  this 
was  not  the  time  for  them  to  set  their 
house  in  order,  and  without  giving  un- 
due advantage  to  any  class  of  society,  to 
carry  out  a  fair  arrangement  between 
them,  rather  than  to  wait  till  circum- 
stances might  induce  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  which  no  one  who  now  took 
part  in  these  proceedings  would  regard 
as  a  fair  one.  In  olden  days,  landlords 
in  Ireland  did  not  very  much  consider, 
in  the  administration  of  their  property, 
what  were  the  social  results  of  a  parti- 
cular course  of  conduct.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  the  placing  of  one  class 
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of  men  upon  the  Gk>vernment  Bench  was 
tlie  snmmum  honum  for  an  Irish  landlord. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  becanse  a 
man  once  in  a  way  contributed  to  ob- 
taining for  a  fnend  the  apron  of  a  Bishop 
or  the  wig  of  a  Judge,  they  were  in- 
forming their  duty  to  themselves  and 
their  families.     But  landlords  had  now      i 
arrived  at  this  position — that  they  had  to      J 
fight  in  that  House  for  matters  which  20      ] 
or  30  years  ago  would  have  been  n- 
garded  as  unassailable.     What  was  the 
result  of    a    man  being  a    territorial 
magnate    in  Ireland    in    olden  daja? 
There  was  no  ballot,  and  he  could  main 
any  number  of  40s.  freeholders  he  chose 
in  his  particular  district,  not  to  conduce 
to  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land,  not 
to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  beef  and 
butter  to  export  to  England,  but  to  get 
a  pen  of  Irish  voters  together,  when 
there  was  a  consideration  of  whether  a 
certain  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  to 
be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  or  not, 
or  whether  some   right    hon.  Member 
was  to  be  made  a  Chief  Justice ;  and 
it  was    said    that    the    landlord    bad 
performed  his  social  functions  when  he 
had  driven  those  men  like  sheep  to  the 
poll,  and  had  done  his  duty  at  once  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  coun- 
try.   They  had  got  over  that  state  of 
society    now,   and  had  not  to   consider 
the  political  relations  of  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  now  in  the 
strict  sense  a  political  question,  but  a 
social  question.    He  spoke  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers  opposite,  who  owned  more  land 
than  ho  did,  although  his  subsistence, 
too,  was  derived  from  land,  and  he  spoke 
as  a  landlord.     He  had  seen  the  folly 
that    had  actuated  those  men  in   the 
olden  times ;  and  ho  asked  hon.  Mem- 
bers if  they  were  going  to  pursue  that 
insane  folly  at  present?    They  might 
have  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  of   the 
country  was  to  be  conducted,  and  they 
might  express  their  opinions  like  men, 
and  according  to  their  influence    they 
might  give  effect  to  those  opinions ;  but 
the  day  was  gone  by  when  they  could 
imagine  that,  by  any  system  of  force  or 
compulsion,  they  could  drive  those  men 
who  held  land  from  them  any  more  than 
they  could  drive  the  shopkeepers  of  the 
towns  to  express  the  opinions  of  their 
landlords,  except byfairporsuasion.  Now, 
what  was  proposed  by  this  Bill  ?     Hon. 
Members  bad  said  that  it  was  proposed 
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to  take  tho  rights  of  the  landlords  away. 
Wliat  rights?    Thej  could  not  use  a 
fbsj  supervision  over  the  tenants,  and 
tell  them  what  they  were  to  do.     But 
thej  could  say  to  a  tenant — **  You  hold 
jour  land  from  me ;  you  owe  a  certain 
amount  of  rent,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  it 
I  have  the  law  on  my  side ; "  and  the 
Bill  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with 
such  a  law.     "I  can  remove  you  from 
the  holding  in  which  you  have  proved 
yourself   an    unworthy  servant."     No 
hoQ.  Member  on  that  side  of  the  House 
Yuhed  to  pursue  the  question  further 
than  that.     He  thought  few  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  would  deny  that,  admitting 
the  great  advantages  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  G-entleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,   it  had    been 
proved  by  experience  that  there  wore 
instances  in  which  that  Bill  had  failed  to 
do  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
it  was  his  intention  it  should  do  when  he 
brought  it  in — namely,   to  give  a  cer- 
tainty of  tenure  to  a  hard  working  man. 
He  did  not  think  the  House  could  do  a 
better  act  than  to  g^ve  a  second  reading 
to  the  Bill,  which  professed  to  give  that 
certainty  of  tenure  which  late  legislation 
had  not  afforded.   If  the  statemeu  ts  made 
were  exaggerated,  and  if  the  claims  put 
forward  could  nut  be  well  sustained,  the 
matter  could  be  well  considered  in  Oom- 
niittee.     It  had  been  often  stated  that 
hon.  Members  who  came  to  the  House 
from  Ireland  cared  little  about  anything 
cicept  their  own  particular  position  in 
the  House ;  but  it  would  be  seen,  from 
the  list  of  Members  furnished  by  Irish 
constituencies,  that  the  large  majority  of 
them  were  connected  with  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  country ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  for  the  casual  position  to 
be  obtained  by  being  in  tho  House  of 
Commons  for  four  or  five  years,  men 
would  give  up  their  interests,  as  well  as 
their  opinions,   io  promote  what  had 
been  called  a  system  of   confiscation. 
Certainly,    if  the  Bill  were  worthy  of 
such  a  term,  he  should  not  be  there  to 
advocate  it.     Whatever  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  might  be  of  the  Bill, 
there  was  one  thing  he  would  wish  to 
impress  upon  them.     He  did  not  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  had  lived  too  short  a 
time  in  Ireland  to  learn  ;  and  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  ri^t  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Gibson)  could   give  him  the  informa- 


tion that  a  strong  impression  prevailed 
throughout  all  classes  of  Ireland  that, 
while  admitting  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich to  have  conferred  great  and  inesti- 
mable benefits  on  the  Irish  people,  thero 
had  been  instances  of  its  working  in  a 
very  unjust  direction — instances  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  every  County 
Court  in  Ireland,  and  which  warranted 
everyone  who  cared  for  the  interest  of 
the  country  in  giving  the  Bill  his  earnest 
and  thorough  support.  It  was  said  that 
thero  were  clauses  in  tho  Bill  which 
could  never  pass  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  his  impression  was  that,  commencing 
in  small  degrees,  great  questions  had 
arisen,  and  had  been  carried  out  in  a 
way  that  no  one  could  have  dreamed  of 
in  the  fii*st  inception ;  and  this  might 
bo  the  case  with  the  Irish  Laud  Bill 
when  it  came  buforo  Committee.  At  all 
events,  he  would  remind  hon.  Members 
opposite  that  ucalegon  proximuB  ardet 
applied  to  this  question.  Looking  at 
the  present  position  of  agriculture  in 
England — and  he  was  not  in  error  in 
stating  that  there  was  not  a  county  in 
which  farms  had  not  been  given  up  or 
were  about  to  be  given  up — he  would 
ask  English  landlords  wlicther  it  would 
not  be  well  for  them  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  to  abate  that  high  uuti(m 
of  individual  prerogative  wiiich  they 
possessed,  from  having  been  brought  up 
in  the  idea  that  they  were  the  lords  of 
tho  soil  and  of  all  that  appertained  to  it  ? 
He  was  glad  that  several  English  Mem- 
bers had  joined  in  the  debate,  because 
the  way  to  prevent  a  big  revolution  in 
this  country  was  to  put  our  house  in 
order  in  time.  The  position  in  England 
now  was  very  much  what  it  was  in 
Ireland  before  the  Famine  precipitated 
afl'airs ;  and  this  Bill  would  show  hon. 
Members  what  they  would  shortly  have 
to  do  with  reference  to  the  lauded  pro- 
prietors of  England.  He  said,  when 
ho  rose,  that  he  only  intended  to  make 
a  few  observations  upon  this  question. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  a  question  which 
had  distracted  his  country  for  the  last 
50  years.  The  Irish  poojilo  had  really 
boon  unable  to  give  expression  to  tiieir 
opinions  either  in  that  House  or  else- 
where; and  it  was  not  to  be  met  by  the 
quiet  chair  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  searched  Chitty  upon  Contracts  with 
the  view  of  giving  character  to  their 
speeches.     At  present  they  had  to  con- 
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sider,  not  merely  a  Law  of  Contract  such 
a3  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house),  but  the  state,  position,  and  the  in- 
ternal and  social  arrangements  of  the 
nation.  What  he  had  said  about  Ireland 
would  be  equally  true  of  England ;  and  he 
would  urge  hon.  Members  representing 
English  constituencies  to  allow  the  Bill 
to  go  into  Committee,  when  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  would  be 
carefully  considered,  and  when  their 
judgments  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
declamatory  speeches. 

Sir  JOHN  LESLIE  regarded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  at  the  present  time 
as  singularly  inopportune.  The  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  it  was  last  in- 
troduced, and  since  the  House  pro- 
nounced a  judgment  upon  it,  was  so 
limited  that  he  thought  it  was  unwise  to 
re-open  the  subject.  In  the  next  place, 
it  was  impossible  to  turn  to  the  back  of 
the  Bill  without  discovering  that  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  it ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  only  respect 
due  to  the  organizer  of  the  measure 
(Mr.  Butt),  and  to  Mr.  Downing,  who 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  it,  that  the 
Order  of  the  Day  should  have  been 
treated  with  mournful  and  respectful 
silence.  There  was  another  reason  which 
he  would  advance  why  this  measure 
came  inopportunely  at  the  present  time, 
which  was  that  it  anticipated  legislation 
which  was  expected  in  reference  to  the 
**  Bright  Clauses"  of  the.  Land  Act. 
The  two  measures  could  not  run  to- 
gether; and  it  was  obvious  that  no  tenant 
farmer  could  be  expected  to  advance  any 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  for  his 
holding  if  he  were  told  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland — as  ho  was  told  by 
this  Bill — that  he  need  not  put  himself 
to  any  inconvenience  to  supply  this  pur- 
chase-money at  all,  because  if  this 
measure  passed  he  would  become  a  free- 
holder of  his  farm  without  any  outlay. 
This  Bill,  with  its  wild  goneralitios 
about  fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,  and 
fair  rents,  must  make  way  for  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  to  which  both  sides 
of  the  House  looked  as  a  real  advan- 
tage for  peasant  proprietors,  if  con- 
ducted upon  prudent  principles.  He 
had  watched,  with  great  interest,  all 
that  had  been  said  by  speakers  upon 
this  question  during  the  Recess,  and  he 
road,  with  interest,  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  (Mr.  O'ShangH- 
ncssy),  delivered  last  year  at  Limerick. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Member  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  aflfirm  that  every 
living  soul,  every  artizan  in  the  towna^ 
and  every  man  in  the  community  had  an 
interest  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  tke 
land.    In  that  remark  he  fully  concnrrei     | 
They  were  all  interested  and  concened     i 
in  producing  the  greatest  amoimt  pos- 
sible from  the  cultivation  of  the  Ifuid; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Limerick  then  went  on  to  say  that  the 
remedy  was  fixity  of  tenure — a  conda- 
sion  which  he  entirely  disagreed  with. 
The  crying  evil,  the  besetting  sin  of 
Ireland,    was    the    indifferent  cultiva- 
tion of   the  soil.      It   was    the   want 
of  improvement   in    that    respect,  not 
the  want  of  improvement  in  the  laws, 
which  prevented  the  tenant  farmers  of 
the  country  from  rising  to  the  standard 
to  which  they  aspired.     Fixity  of  tenure 
would  only  perpetuate  the  evils  which 
they  had    already   suffered  from,   and 
would  establish  what  they  really  ought  to 
get  rid  of — namely,  a  slothful,  thriitless, 
ignorant    system  of  cultivation  which 
would  lead  those  who  were  fixed  in  their 
possessions  to  neglect  their  duties,  and, 
in  the  end,  find  themselves  in  the  poor- 
house.      A  true  friend  of   the  tenant 
farmer  should  show  him  how  he  enjoyed 
advantages  above  his  class  in  other  parts 
of  the  Ejngdom,  how,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  given  to  others,  he  had  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  as  a  sole  privi- 
lege ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  looking 
for  a  remedy  to  alteration  in  the  laws, 
they  should  look  to  their  own  energy 
and  knowledge  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture.     Never  did  hon. 
Members  opposite,  in  their  addresses, 
get  out  of  tlie  political  aspect  of  the 
question.     By  no  chance  did  they  allude 
to  what  was  the  real  root  of  the  evil — 
bad  cultivation.     He  trusted,   so  far  as 
this  Bill  was  concerned,  that  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  the  second  reading. 
An  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  said 
that  it  was  a  very  moderate  measure ; 
but  he  considered  it  went  far  beyond 
what  was  contemplated,    and    was   an 
extreme  measure,  and  for  that  reason  he 
hoped  they  would  hoar  no  more  of  it, 
and  that  a  modified  Bill  would  hereafter 
be  introduced  capable  of  working  in 
concert  with   the   measure  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprie- 
tary. 
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Me.  BLENNERHASSETT  said,  he 
had  no  intention  of  detaining  the  House; 
bat  there  were  one  or  two  observations 
which  he  felt  bound  to  reply  to.  The 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Leslie)  had  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  loss  of  two  dis- 
tinguished Members,  and  had  said  that 
this  was,  therefore,  an  inopportune  time 
to  proceed  with  this  Bill.  But  he  (Mr. 
Blennerhassett)  considered  that  the  best 
tribute  they  could  pay  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  departed  was  to  press  on 
quietly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  deter- 
minedly, the  principles  which  they  so  sin- 
cerely advocated.  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  present  measure 
would  interfere  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  **  Bright  Clauses"  of  the 
Land  Act.  No  one  could  believe  more 
strongly  than  he  did  in  the  beneficial 
nature  of  those  clauses ;  but  he  must 
point  out  that  their  operation  had  not 
been  so  extensive  as  was  anticipated. 
The  hon.  Baronet  shared  the  views 
which  he  entertained  with  reference  to 
the  *' Bright  Clauses."  Their  object 
was  to  create  and  retain  a  large  number 
of  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland  with  se- 
curity of  tenure.  The  whole  point  was 
simple,  and  lay  in  a  nutshell.  If  they 
could  deal  with  the  land  in  Ireland,  and 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant upon  purely  commercial  principles, 
the  present  system  might  work  well; 
but  it  was  because  those  relations  did 
not  exist  that  the  tenant  was  deprived  of 
every  incentive  to  industry  and  perse- 
verance. The  hon.  Baronet  had  said 
that  they  should  improve  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  rather  than  make  a  political 
question  out  of  it ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  two  things  were  united, 
and  they  could  not  look  at  one  point 
without  having  regard  to  the  other. 
When  Lord  Spencer  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  tried  to  improve 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  a  system 
of  prizes,  and  other  efforts  had  been 
made  in  that  direction  which  he  hoped 
would  have  a  good  result ;  but  Professor 
Baldwin,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  had 
lately  issued,  showed  how  difficult  it  was 
to  produce  any  result,  because,  he  said, 
the  tenants  feared  that  by  improvingtheir 
holdings  and  making  the  farms  tidy 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  an 
increased  rent,  and  the  landlords  would 
thus  swallow  up  the  extra  capital  or 
labour  which  they  might  expend.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  complaint  I 


against  landlords ;  but  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  this  idea  prevailed  greatly 
throughout  Ireland.  Judge  Flanagan,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the 
**  Bright  Clauses,"  insisted  strongly 
upon  the  expediency  of  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  residue  of  estates,  after 
the  majority  of  the  tenants  had  pur- 
chased their  holdings.  The  smaller 
lots  of  land  put  up  for  sale  generally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  small  purchasers, 
who  proved  the  most  avaricious  land- 
lords, and  by  their  exactions  paralyzed 
and  spread  fear  throughout  the  tenants 
of  a  whole  district.  If  the  land  was 
held  by  just  and  honourable  men  no- 
thing would  be  heard  of  the  subject ; 
but  they  were  bound  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  they  found  it,  and  to  prevent 
unscrupulous  landlords  from  trading  in 
what  really  belonged  to  the  tenant.  This 
debate  would,  he  was  sure,  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  subject,  and  it  would 
show  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
English  and  Irish  Members  approached 
the  subject;  but  nothing  was  so  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  House  as  to  compare 
the  way  in  which  the  land  in  England 
was  held  with  that  of  Ireland.  There- 
fore, if  they  wished  to  deal  justly,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  Irish  question 
simply,  and  legislation  must  be  applied 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
country. 

The  ATTOENEY  QENEEAL  poe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  intro- 
duced the  Bill  to  the  House  in  a  speech 
of  singular  moderation — not  singular  to 
him,  because  he  was  always  moderate — 
in  the  most  persuasive  and  attractive, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  eminently  mis- 
leading manner.  And  no  one  would 
have  recognized,  from  the  way  in  which 
he  spoke,  that  he  was  asking  the  House 
to  read  a  second  time  a  Bill  of  the  cha- 
racter which  was  now  before  them.  In 
fact,  anyone  would  have  imagined  from 
his  manner,  that  it  was  a  moderate,  easy- 
going measure  on  the  land  laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  was  inconceivable  that 
anyone  could  be  found  who  was  so  rash 
as  not  to  accept  such  a  boon.  That  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
it ;  and,  in  fact,  he  seemed  like  a  mo- 
dem Moses,  trying  to  lead  his  chosen 
people  through  a  wilderness  of  legislation 
into  a  land  of  promise,  from  which  the 
older  proprietors  were  to  be  cast  out.  There 
had  been  debates  on  this  subject  for  the 
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last  fivo  or  six  years,  and  in  the  present 
discussion  not  a  new  fact  or  new  argii- 
niont  had  been  adduced.      The  Bill  was 
divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  part 
was  put  in,  ho  would  not  say  deliberately 
to  mislead  ;  but  it  would  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  leading  a  Member  who  did 
not  read  the  whole  measure  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  moderate   and  harmless 
measure.      There    was    in     tliis    part 
many  clauses  of  a  moderate  character, 
and  which  were  well  worthy  of  consi- 
deration.    If  they  stood  alone  many  of 
these  clauses  might  be  discussed.     The 
second  part  of  the  Bill  proposed  some 
amendments  in  detail,  and  there  might 
be  amongst  the  clauses  of  which  it  con- 
sisted some  few  grains  of  wheat  amongst 
a  mass  of  chaff ;  but,  although  some  of 
those  provisions  might  be  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance, he  would  point  out  that  some 
of  the  clauses  might  be  capable  of  con- 
siderable extension.     The  clauses  con- 
tained an  effort  to  introduce  what  was 
vigorously  resisted  when  the  Land  Act 
was  passed — that  was,  the  introduction 
of  the  jury  element  into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  land  laws  before  the  County 
Court  Judges.     When  that  attempt  was 
first  made  a  very  full  discussion  ensued, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  would 
simply  hold  up  the  landlords  to  confisca- 
tion to  allow  County  Court  Judges  to 
submit  dis2)uted  questions  as  to  the  com- 
pensation to    be   paid  by  landlords  to 
juries  of  tenant  farmers ;  and  with  such 
obvious  good  sense  was  that  advanced 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  that  view,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the    provisions  of  the  Land  Act 
should    bo  judicially   administered   by 
the    County    C«mrt    Judge,     and     the 
jury   element   should   bo   carefully  ex- 
cluded.    Well,  one  of   the  sections  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  provided    that  a  Chairman 
should,  if  ho  thought  fit,  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  a  jury,  who  ho  should  call  in  to 
assist  him  in  his  decision   if  a   single 
question  arose,  not  only  under  the  Land 
Act,  but  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.     That  was  about  as  grave  and 
serious  an  innovation  as  could  possibly 
be  imagined.     It  was  no  use  to  point 
out  that  it  was  permissive,  and  that  the 
Judge  was  not  compelled  to  call  iu  a 
jury.     The  minute  a  popular  question 
arose  he  would  be  pressed  all  round  to 
allow  his  judgment  to  be  assisted  by  the 
jury ;  and  if  he  was  not  extremely  firm, 
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and  if  it  was  a  case  about  Trbich  then 
was  any  great  popular  excitement,  b 
might  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  tlu 
res2)onsibilit3'  of  deciding  such  disputut 
questions,  and  refer  it  to  a  jury.    Tl» 
only  other  remark  he  had  to  make  as  to 
the  second  part  of  the  Bill  was  that  tht 
effect  of  its  provisions  (in  seeking  to 
repeal  the    Tith  section  of  the  Lud 
Act)    was  such    as    to    amount  to  a 
legislative  enactment  that  any  tenant^ 
no  matter  what  his  education  or  abi- 
lity or  wealth — even  if  he  held  thou- 
sands  of  acres  of  the    best   land  ia 
Meath,  and  was  richer  than  his  land- 
lord— should    not    have  tho  power  to 
enter  into  any  valid  contract  with  hii 
landlord  with  respect  to    altering  the 
compensation  under  the  Land  Act.  Was 
not  that  really  rank  nonsense?     And 
yet  that  House  was   quietly  asked  to 
pass  a  measure  which  was  susceptible— 
and  was  intended  to  be  susceptible— ol 
such  a  monstrous  construction  as  thai 
But  tho  second  part  of   the  Bill  waa 
nothing  compared  to   what   the  third 
part  was,  and  which  contained  what  he 
supposed  he  must  call  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.     That  was  a  very  remarkable 
portion  of  the  Bill,  and  required  a  little 
attention  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
principle  was,  because  it  was  disguised 
in  20  or  30  sections,  and  required  to  be 
put  into  plain  English.     Without  going 
through  the  details  of  the  sections,  the 
part  was  this — that  by  an  Act  which 
was  retrospective,    and    did   not    look 
simply  to   the   future,  it   proposed  to 
enable  every  tenant  in  Ireland,  no  mat- 
ter under  what  circumstances  he  got  hia 
farm,  or  what  his  position  might  be — 
no  matter  what  his  wealth,  his  educa- 
tion, or  his  intellectual  attainments,  or 
the  extent  of  his  holding — if  he  pleased, 
against  the  wish    of   his   landlord,  by 
giving  a  simple  notice,  to  turn  his  tenure 
into  a  perpetuity.     But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  did  not  put  his  proposition 
in  such  a  naked    form  as  that  was — 
though  that  was  tho  real  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  House  should  have  the  simple  plain 
English  words  to  deal  with  in  deciding 
such  a  question.     It  proposed  to  enable 
a   tenant,    no  matter  how  he   got  his 
position,  by  the  service  of  a  notice,  to 
turn   his  tenure  into  a  perpetuity,  and 
that  without  giving  one  farthing  of  com- 
pensation to  the  landlord — and^bether 
he  pleased  or  not.     All  he  coufd  say^as, 
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to  use  a  common  expression,  that  that 
was  rather  a  strong  order — that  prin- 
ciple was  diluted  into  10  or  11  sections, 
and  so  its  meaning  might  not  be  at  once 
perceived  by  a  casual  reader ;  but  what 
it  really  said  was  that  every  person, 
except  the  landlord,  should  have  power 
to  regulate  and  fix  the  rent.  The 
County  Court  Judge,  in  the  second  p£u:t 
of  the  Bill,  was  invited  and  persuaded 
to  rid  himself  of  his  responsibility  by 
handing  the  disputed  question  over  to  a 
jury;  but  in  all  cases  of  dispute  the 
County  Court  Judge  had  absolutely  no 
.  discretion  whatever  as  to  the  fixing  of 
the  rent.  The  Judge  might  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  that  the  rent  suggested  was 
wrong;  and  yet  he  must  register  the 
figures  handed  over  to  him  by  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  obliged  to  swear  a 
very  attractive  oath  as  to  the  proper  rent 
to  be  paid  in  future.  He  asked  was 
that  a  reasonable  kind  of  Bill  to  ask  the 
House  to  read  a  second  time  ?  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  it  was  not ;  that  the 
few  observations  he  had  made  would 
show  that  it  was  a  very  stringent  and 
strong  measure ;  and  if  he  did  not  use 
the  word  "confiscation"'  in  regard  to  it, 
it  was  because  that  word  had  been  used 
so  often  that  he  should  like  to  find  a  new 
word  to  mean  about  the  same  thing. 
With  regard  to  the  machinery  for  fixing 
the  rent — each  party,  the  landlord,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  dragged  into  the 
matter  at  all,  he  was  told  he  must  fix 
an  arbitrator ;  and  the  tenant,  who  was 
the  real  master  of  the  situation,  and  who 
could  do  what  he  pleased,  and  by  serving 
a  notice  transfer  his  tenure  into  a  per- 
petuity, he  was  to  appoint  another  arbi- 
trator, and  then  two  gentlemen  were 
to  proceed  to  fix  the  rent.  If  those 
men  honestly  discharged  their  duty,  and 
rigidly  proceeded  in  the  way  fixed  by  the 
Bill,  there  would  be  a  substantial  risingof 
rents  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Clear ;  but  he  ventured  to  say  that  that 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Bill,  and  if 
any  Member  made  such  a  suggestion  as 
that,  he  ventured  to  say  he  would  meet 
with  a  somewhat  warm  reception  when 
he  returned  to  Ireland ;  and,  therefore, 
he  contended  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  arbitration  clause  should  only  work  in 
another  way,  and  that  the  only  variation 
of  the  landlords'  rents  was  to  be  down- 
wards— that  the  arbitrator  might  lower 
the  rent,  but  was  not  expected  to  raise 
them.  If  that  was  not  intended,  why  was 


the  County  Court  Judge  given  absolutely 
no  discretion  to  decide  in  any  single  par- 
ticular as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent? 
The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  was  a  master- 
piece of  apparently  studied  frankness ; 
and  in  his  original  Bill  the  late  Mr. 
Butt  acted  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
absurd  to  include  in  its  provisions  a 
number  of  rich  graziers,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  wore  better  off  than 
their  landlords ;  but  the  farmers'  clubs  in 
Ireland,  which  were  very  powerful,  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  exclusion ;  the  Bill 
was  altered  to  suit  their  views,  and  now 
applied  to  every  farm  in  Ireland,  no 
matter  what  its  extent.  Was  it  not 
absurd  to  say  that  all  that  could  be 
changed  in  Committee,  when  the  principle 
had  been  deliberately  introduced  into 
the  Bill  ?  He  addressed  the  same  criti- 
cism to  the  Bill  before,  and  yet  it  was 
introduced  again;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  taken  that  it  was  deliberately 
intended  to  make  the  Bill  apply  to  all 
farms  in  Ireland.  He  also  could  not  help 
referring  to  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  extension  of  such  a  principle  to  Eng- 
lish farms ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  if  the  principle  he  had  referred 
to  was  applied  in  the  way  proposed  in 
Ireland,  it  could  not  possibly  rest  there, 
but  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  ex- 
tend it  to  England.  How  were  arrears 
of  rent  dealt  with  in  the  Bill?  If  a  man 
was  four  or  five  years  in  arrears,  one 
would  have  thought  that,  as  a  matter 
of  common  sense,  if  a  tenant  had  the 
power  given  him  to  turn  his  tenure  into 
perpetuity  by  serving  notice,  that  at 
least  a  landlord  would  have  power  to 
recover  his  arrears  of  rent.  But  one 
must  change  all  one's  preconceived 
notions  in  dealing  with  the  Bill  before 
the  House;  for  he  found  that  when  a 
tenant  was  five  years  in  arrears  in  his 
rent  and  was  under  notice  of  ejectment, 
that  notice  of  ejectment  was  paralyzed 
by  the  tenant  being  able  to  serve  a  notice 
on  his  landlord  stating  his  desire  to  turn 
his  tenancy,  for  which  he  was  five  years' 
rent  in  arrear,  and  for  which  he  was 
being  sought  to  be  ejected,  into  a  per- 
petuity. What  was  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  in  such  a  case  ?  He  might,  if  he 
pleased,  award  to  the  landlord,  before 
the  tenant  was  turned  into  a  perpetuity, 
a  sum  which  should  in  no  case  exceed 
one  year's  arrear  of  rent.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  unfortunate  land- 
lord, who  had  only  got  one  year's  rent 
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when  five  wore  owing,  at  all  events  would 
bo  able  to  recover  all  bis  costs  in  such  a 
matter ;  but,  ag^ain,  the  Judge,  who  had 
no  discretion  as  to  the  raising  of  the 
rent,  and  who  could  only  award  one 
year's  rent  instead  of  five,  had  discretion 
given  him  not  to  give  the  whole  costs, 
but  so  much  of  the  costs  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  might  think  requisite. 
Was  that  a  fair  way  to  deal  with  the 
arrears  of  rent  in  Ireland  ?  It  might 
be  said  that  the  balance  was  not  con- 
fiscated; and  certainly  the  landlord 
might  go  into  the  Iligh  Court  of  Justice, 
and  seek  in  some  of  its  divisions  the 
balance  of  the  four  years'  rent,  and  the 
costs,  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  resort 
to  litigation.  Once,  in  the  County 
Kilkenny,  two  gentlemen  were  com- 
peting for  the  suffrages  of  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  one  of  them  announced 
that  if  returned  he  would  introduce  a 
measure  to  reduce  the  rents  one-half. 
He  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  the 
friends  of  the  other  candidate  thought 
their  man  was  nowhere ;  but  ho  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  for,  addressing 
the  tenant  farmers,  he  said — **  Does  the 
villain  expect  that  you  will  pay  the 
other  half?"  The  result  was  that  the 
candidate  who  moderately  proposed  only 
to  cut  down  the  rents  by  lialf  was  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  place  with  his  life.  The 
way  in  which  the  clause  about  sub-letting 
and  assignment  was  arranged  was  very 
ingenious,  for  Clause  35  was  about  as 
nice  and  moderate  as  anyone  would  well 
wish  for ;  but  it  was  nibbled  away  by 
subsequent  clauses  until  nothing  had 
boon  loft  of  it.  Clause  38  took  away  a 
little  of  it,  Clause  39  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  Clause  40  enabled  a  coach  and 
nine  or  ten  horses  to  be  driven  through 
it.  The  speeches  in  support  of  the 
measure  had  been  extremely  interesting, 
and  some  of  them  had  boon  character- 
ized by  a  great  amount  of  research, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected  for 
the  nation  which  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  speakers,  by  much  ability  and 
eloquence.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Shaughnessy) 
made  a  speech  which  was  of  considerable 
ingenuity  and  ability  ;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  delivered  largely 
in  reference  to  some  elections  which 
were  pending.  Ho  would  not,  however, 
attempt  to  follow  him  through  the  de- 
tails of  his  argument ;  but  would  con- 
fine  himself  to  the  subject-matter  of) 
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the  Bill  before  the  consideration  of  the 
House.      The  hon.  Member  for  Coik 
went  on  to  describe  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  his  own  ably-managed  propeitr 
and  on  the  property  of  others  in  IrelaQa. 
They  all  knew,  taking  it  on  a  bioid 
rule,  that  Irish  landlords  were  very  good 
landlords,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
many  in  the  House  who  had  propertj  in 
Ireland  were  good  landlords.    JBattlio 
matter  became  quite  different  when  it 
was  proposed  to  take  the  land  arrange- 
ments out  of  the  scope  of  the  landloirdi 
of   Ireland.      The  hon.  Member '  had 
said  that  nothing  had  come  of  the  Land  - 
Act.    [Mr.  Shaw  :  That  it  did  notoany 
out  all  its  principles.]     That  mi^ht  be 
so  ;  ''  all "  was  a  big  word ;  but  it  had, 
at  any  rate,  transferred  £20,000,000  of 
the  property  of  the  landlords  to  tha 
tenants.    At  present,  there  was  really  u 
little  of  practical  hardship  or  friction  in 
the  relations    between    landlords    and 
tenants  in  Ireland  as  was  to  be  found 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  ooontiy. 
In  former  debates  there  were  only  three 
or  four  specific  cases  of  hardship  in- 
flicted by  the  landlord  which  used  to  be 
alleged.    The  Bridge  evictions  were  a 
godsend  on  two  or  three  occasions.    Bat 
he  had  not  heard  any  allegation  of  that 
kind  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
not  one    single  case  had  been  quoted 
which  would  justify  such  an   extreme 
measure  as  the  one  before  the  House. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  mea- 
sure— and,    even    assuming    that    the 
present  Bill   became  law  to-morrow- 
could  do  more  than  benefit  the  existing 
race  of  tenants.    That  was  a  matter 
which  could  not  be  denied  by  argument 
Property  would  be  given  without  com- 
pensation to  the  existing  race  of  tenants, 
and  they  would  be  enabled  to  sell  to 
others  who  had  no  land  that  property 
which  they  held  at  as  high  a  price  ae 
thoy  pleased.     The  result  would  be  that 
future  occupiers  would  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  the  tenants  were  at  present, 
and,    no    doubt,  would   apply  to  their 
Hoprcsentatives  to  pass  for  them  a  new 
land  law.      On    the   whole,    the  rela- 
tions  between  landlords    and    tenants 
in   Ireland   were    satisfactory.      As    a 
rule,  the  tenants  in  Ireland  paid  their 
rents  promptly  and  fairly,  ana  he  hoped 
they  would  enjoy  a  very  fair  measure 
of  prosperity,  though   they  might  not 
have    done    so    of    late.     He  did  not 
think   it  was  the   interests    of   either 
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landlord  or  tenant  tliat  they  should  be 
disturbed  as  they  were  being  disturbed 
at  the  present  time.  The  truest  and 
best  interests  of  both  would  be  con- 
sidered if  the  Bill  were  rejected;  be- 
cause, if  the  second  reading  were  agreed 
tOy  it  would  intimate  to  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  and  their  friends  that 
there  was  some  chance  of  some  clause 
being  passed  in  their  favour,  a  chance 
which  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  PATRICK  MARTIN  remarked, 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  his  speech  had  not  entered 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
not  eyen  attempted  to  show  the  House 
any  reasons  why  the  substantial  benefits 
which  the  Ulster  custom,  really  observed, 
gave  to  the  Northern  tenant  should  not 
be  secured  to  all  Ireland  by  law.  To 
confer  these  benefits  on  the  entire  ten- 
antry of  Ireland  was  the  substance  and 
essence  of  the  present  measure.  Instead 
of  argument,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  minutely  and  unfairly,  in  many 
instances,  criticized  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill.  He  condemned  the  arbitration 
clauses  in  the  BiU.  But  those  clauses 
were  in  substance  copied  from  an  Act 
obtained  by  Trinity  College,  which  had 
passed  this  House.  Indeed,  if  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  given  the 
matter  the  benefit  of  his  consideration, 
even  for  a  short  time,  he  would  have  seen 
that  these  clauses  were  more  clear  and 
distinct  than  the  Trinity  College  clauses. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Trinity  College  Act  the 
sales  were  reg^ated  by  an  average  price 
of  products  for  years. 

Mr.  PATRICK  MARTIN  said,  that 
the  clauses  in  the  Bill  were  more  simple 
and  clearer  than  the  Trinity  College 
clauses,  and  enabled  a  more  accurate 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  between  the 
arbitrator  and  the  Judge.  No  doubt,  it 
had  been  said  it  was  a  monstrous  novelty 
that  the  Judge  should,  by  this  measure, 
have  the  power  of  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  a  jury  in  land  cases;  but  in 
railway  arbitrations,  in  all  other  cases 
of  dispute,  except  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  it  had  been  already  decided  by 
this  House  a  jury  was  the  proper  ulti- 
mate tribunal.  In  those  cases,  either 
party  had  the  absolute  right  to  demand 
a  jury.  In  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  under  the  present  Bill,  a  dis- 
cretion was  left  to  the  Judge.    The  ob- 


jection made  in  respect  to  grazing  farms 
was  an  example  of  the  unfair  way  in 
which  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
was  opposed.  In  1877,  when  the  Bill  was 
first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Butt, 
the  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  said  he  saw  no 
reason  why  grazing  farms,  as  well  as 
others,  should  not  be  subject  to  its 
provisions.  Did  not  the  Ulster  tenant 
right  apply  to  grazing  as  well  as  to  til- 
lage farms?  It  was  then  objected  that 
all  or  none  should  have  the  privileges 
of  the  extension  of  the  principles  and 
incidents  of  the  custom.  The  Bill  had 
been  met  in  a  way  which  he  trusted 
would  not  commend  itself  to  the  House. 
Let  him  again  remind  the  House  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  sought  only  to  ffive 
practical  effect  to  principles  recognized 
and  admitted  in  the  Land  Act  of  1 870.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  New  Ross  (Colonel  Totten- 
ham) give  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
1st  and  2nd  clauses  of  the  BiU,  and  also 
to  hear  him  express  himself  in  favour  of 
the  Ulster  tenant  right.  If  the  Ulster 
tenant  right  had  worked  so  well  in  Ulster, 
why,  he  wished  to  know,  should  it  not 
be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Ireland? 
Upon  that  point,  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might  have 
given  some  more  fitting  comments  on 
the  arguments  that  had  been  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  than  that  of  saying 
there  was  nothing  in  them.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
the  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
stated  the  Government  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  incidents  of  the  Ulster  tenant 
right  custom  over  the  entire  of  Ireland. 
It  was,  therefore,  rather  unreasonable  to 
call  this  a  measure  of  confiscation,  which 
simply  gave  effect  to  the  professed  in- 
tentions of  the  framers  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1 870.  If  the  voice  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  so  often  listened  to  with 
pleasure  in  that  House,  but  now,  alas ! 
stilled  for  ever,  could  be  once  more 
heard,  he  would  have  stated — as  he  had, 
indeed,  left  on  record — his  conviction 
that  the  measure  involved  no  inter- 
ference with  any  just  right  of  property, 
that  it  was  justified  by  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  the  general  principle  of 
jurisprudence,  the  purposes  for  which,  of 
old,  Irish  estates  had  been  granted,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  of 
right  held.  "  But,"  said  the  Attorney 
General,  ''  no  instances  of  hardship  have 
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been  given."  But  he  forgot  in  previous 
debates  those  cases  had  been  already 
substantiated.  Assuredly,  the  striking 
and  forcible  terms  in  which  Mr.  O'Brien, 
a  deputy  lieutenant  and  gentleman  of 
large  property  in  Limerick,  showed  that 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  powerless  to 
prevent  rack  renting,  had  not  passed 
from  the  Attorney  General' s  memory. 
Many  instances,  if  time  permitted,  could 
bo  quoted  to  show  that  the  Land  Act  of 
1 870  had  not  removed  the  grievances  it 
proposed  to  redress.  The  Chairman  of 
Queen's  County  (Mr.  Clarke),  who  was 
himself  opposed  to  tenant  right,  pointed 
out  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  been 
powerless  to  prevent  the  consolidation 
of  farms  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
small  tenants,  and  in  strong  and  em- 
phatic words  he  pointed  out  the  desira- 
bility of  further  legislation  being  re- 
quired. Those  evils  which  previously 
existed  had,  unfortunately,  to  some  ex- 
tent, been  aggravated  by  the  Act.  He 
said  it  was  a  mistake  to  say,  what  might 
be  implied  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  the 
Act  had  had  any  such  operation  as  to 
transfer  £20,000,000  from  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords  to  the  pockets  of  the 
tenants.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  the 
Act  professed  to  give  to  the  Irish  tenants 
the  £20,000,000  of  improvements  made 
with  their  money  and  out  of  their  capital. 
But  though  the  Act  admitted  the  moral 
claim  of  the  Irish  tenants  to  their  im- 
provements, anyone  who  understood  the 
practical  working  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  know  that  this  Act  took  away 
by  one  clause  what  it  in  a  previous  one 
professed  to  give;  and,  in  the  result, 
oven  the  most  willing  Judge  could  only 
award  the  most  miserable  and  inade- 
quate compensation  for  the  bond  fide  ex- 
penditure of  the  tenants.  In  conclusion, 
he  warned  the  Government  against  the 
danger  of  their  trifling  with  the  Irish 
people  on  this  most  important  question. 
He  asked  the  House  not  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  so  adroitly  introduced  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  which 
really  were  discussions  upon  the  clauses 
and  not  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
say  when  the  Government  intended  to 
give  consideration  to  the  demands  indi- 
cated by  the  Bill. 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE :  I  should  have 
thought  that  after  the  very  able  and  ex- 
haustive statement  of  my  right  hon.  and 
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learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  anything ;  but  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  asked  me  a 
plain  question,  I  will  give  him  a  plain 
answer.  He  asked  me  whether  the  Qo- 
vernment  approved  of  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  Bill,  to  extend  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland  what  is  known  as  the  Ulster 
tenant  custom  ?  I  say  at  once  that  the 
Ulster  tenant  custom,  like  any  other 
vested  interest,  is  deserving  a  protection 
where  it  already  exists.  Those  who 
have  obtained  vested  interests  under  the 
Ulster  tenant  custom  would  always  re- 
ceive from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  protection  which  every  legitimate 
vested  interest  obtains.  Well,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  asked  me  to 
go  further,  and  to  say  that  this  custom 
should  be  extended  to  districts  and 
estates  upon  which  it  does  not  now 
prevail.  To  that  I  reply,  unhesitatingly, 
that  if  we  begin  de  novo  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  worse  system  upon  which  land 
can  be  held  than  that  which  is  known 
as  the  Ulster  custom.  What  is  that 
custom  ?  Why,  as  I  said  the  other  day, 
it  is  simply  a  device  for  locking  up  the 
capital,  which  otherwise  ought  to  be 
spent  upon  the  soil.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mallow  (Mr.  MacCarthy)  spoke  upon 
the  question  of  political  economy  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  In  a  former 
debate,  I  ventured  to  tender  the  advice 
that  the  political  economist  had  better 
hold  his  peace  in  a  discussion  of  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tenant  right  advocates ;  because,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  economy, 
what  can  be  worse  than  withdrawing 
capital  which  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  not 
merely  locking  it  up — that  would  be  bad 
enough — but  removing  it  altogether 
from  the  land  ?  A  man  comes  into  a 
farm  under  the  Ulster  custom.  He 
pays  down  all  the  money  he  has,  all  he 
can  collect  from  his  familv  and  friends, 
and  all  he  can  borrow  from  usurers  and 
others,  and  what  becomes  of  the  money  ? 
When  he  leaves  the  farm  the  money  is, 
perhaps,  taken  to  the  Colonies,  or  it  is 
invested  in  business  miles  away  from 
the  land  upon  which  it  ought  to  be 
spent ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  anybody 
arguing,  from  the  politico-economical 
point  of  view,  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Ulster  tenant  custom  where  it 
does  not  prevail.    So  much  for  the  first 
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part  of  the  Bill.  And  when  I  am  asked 
"why  the  Government  do  not  address 
themselves  to  its  principles,  I  say  that 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  pure,  undi- 
luted, unmitigated  Communism.  That 
is  my  opinion.  It  is  simply  a  project 
for  taking  the  property  of  one  man  and 
giving  it  to  another,  without  compen- 
sating the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is 
a  principle  which  neither  Her  Majesty's 
Government  nor  any  principal  section  of 
this  House  is  likely  to  support.  Well, 
an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy),  whose  speech  I  was, 
unfortunately,  prevented  from  hearing, 
being  momentaiily  called  out  to  other 
business,  appears  to  have  made  a  great 
point  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  Eng- 
lish political  parties  upon  the  popular 
suffrages  of  Ireland.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  statement 
upon  that  subject,  although  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  interest,  if  not  to 
the  usual  occupants  of  the  front  Oppo- 
sition Bench,  whose  absence  has  been 
noted  to-day,  at  any  rate  to  the  outside 
public.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Balfour), 
who  now  occupies  a  prominent  place 
upon  that  Bench,  is  authorized  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  those  who  usually  sit 
there ;  but  I  think  unless  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  is  so  delegated,  the 
appearance  of  those  Benches  does  not 
show  that  any  very  great  amount  of 
B3rmpathy  or  interest  is  evinced  amongst 
the  Leaders  of  official  Liberalism  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land upon  this  subject.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  those  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  whether  they  claim  to  hold 
aloof  from  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  or  not,  I  still  entertain  a 
conviction  that  the  vast  majority  of  this 
House,  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the 
House,  will  be  found  recording  an  opi- 
nion ag^nst  the  principle  of  this  Bill. 
We  have  heard  a  g^eat  deal  about  fixity 
of  tenure.  Now,  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand that  if  the  condition  of  the  Ulster 
occupier  were  absolutely  perfect,  that 
state  of  bliss  might  be  urged  upon  us  an 
argument  for  the  extension  of  similiar 
conditions  to  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
That  would  be  an  argument  which  would 
commend  itself  to  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  But 
what  do  we  find  is  the  case  ?  We  find  that 
those  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  come  down 


to  this  House  and  ask  us  to  extend  the 
Ulster  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland, 
speak  in  the  same  breath  of  a  down- 
trodden class  of  occupiers  who  are 
almost  destitute  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  I  ask  is  it  reasonable,  is  it 
common  sense,  to  put  forward  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  state  of  affairs  the  per- 
petuation of  that  very  system  under 
which  the  state  of  affairs  has  been  called 
into  existence  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  will  reply  to 
me  will  admit  that  I  am  correct  in  my 
assumption  as  to  his  argument — namely, 
that  he  proposes  to  stereotype  for  all 
time  a  system  which  he  says  has  hitherto 
worked  so  badly.  I  hope  the  House 
will,  upon  this  occusion,  express  an 
opinion  without  any  of  those  drawbacks 
which,  upon  some  recent  occasion,  appa- 
rently operated  against  the  expression 
of  the  real  opinion  of  the  House.  We 
have  had  many  Bills  introduced,  some- 
times from  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
sometimes  from  the  other,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  surrounded  by  ambigu- 
ous clauses,  which  have  prevented  the 
real  principle  of  the  Bill  from  being 
discussed  in  that  candid  manner  which, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Patrick  Martin)  has  just  said,"  is  desir- 
able. We  have  been  told  that  some  of 
these  Bills  are  simply  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  which  have  hitherto  not  been  allowed 
fair  scope.  In  other  cases,  we  have 
been  told  these  are  really  only  a  few 
clauses  for  maintaining  the  Land  Act. 
This  Bill,  however,  has  no  ambiguity 
about  it.  It  is,  as  I  said  just  now,  pure, 
undiluted,  unmitigated  Communism.  It 
proposes  to  take  away  property  from 
those  to  whom  it  belongs  without  any 
compensation  to  them ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  the  House  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  SHAW,  in  reply,  said,  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  have  described  their  pro- 
posals as  stereotyping  present  things, 
where  they  wished  to  change  those 
things.  He  wished  to  give  security  of 
tenure  to  the  tenant,  and  they  had  not 
got  that.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  Bill  was  a  piece  of 
pure,  undiluted,  unmitigated,  Com- 
munism ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a 
piece  of  pure,  undiluted  common  sense, 
and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  If  he  had 
a  miUion  of  money  he  would  invest  it  in 
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boon  given."  But  ho  forgot  in  previous 
(lol>ate3  tlioso  cases  had  been  ah*eady 
substantiated.  Assuredly,  the  striking 
and  forcible  terms  in  which  Mr.  O'Brien, 
a  deputy  lieutenant  and  gentleman  of 
large  property  in  Limerick,  showed  that 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  powerless  to 
prevent  rack  renting,  had  not  passed 
from  the  Attorney  General's  memory. 
Many  instances,  if  time  permitted,  could 
bo  quoted  to  show  that  the  Land  Act  of 
1870  had  not  removed  the  grievances  it 
proposed  to  redress.  The  Chairman  of 
Queen's  County  (Mr.  Clarko),  who  was 
himself  opposed  to  tenant  right,  pointed 
out  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  had  been 
powerless  to  prevent  the  consolidation 
of  farms  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
small  tenants,  and  in  strong  and  em- 

Shatic  words  he  pointed  out  tlio  desira- 
ility  of  further  legislation  being  re- 
quired. Those  evils  wliich  previously 
existed  had,  unfortunately,  to  some  ex- 
tent, been  aggravated  by  the  Act.  Ho 
said  it  was  a  mistake  to  say,  what  might 
be  implied  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
lion,  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  the 
Act  had  had  any  such  operation  as  to 
transfer  £20,000,000  from  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords  to  the  pockets  of  the 
tenants.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  the 
Act  professed  to  give  to  the  Irish  tenants 
the  £20,000,000  of  improvements  made 
with  their  money  and  out  of  their  capital. 
But  though  tho  Act  admitted  the  moral 
claim  of  the  Irish  tenants  to  their  im- 
provements, anyone  who  understood  the 
])ractical  working  of  the  provisions  of 
tho  Act  know  that  this  Act  took  away 
by  one  clause  what  it  in  a  previous  one 
professed  to  give;  and,  in  tho  result, 
oven  the  most  willing  Judge  could  only 
award  tho  most  miserable  and  inade- 
quate compensation  for  tho  hond  fide  ex- 
penditure of  the  tenants.  In  conclusion, 
he  warned  the  Government  against  the 
danger  of  their  trifling  with  the  Irish 
people  on  this  most  important  question. 
He  asked  the  House  not  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  so  adroitly  introduced  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  which 
really  were  discussions  upon  the  clauses 
and  not  tho  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
asked  the  Ciiiof  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
say  when  the  Government  intended  to 
give  consideration  to  the  demands  indi- 
cated by  the  Bill. 

^lu.  J.  LOWTHEE :  I  should  have 
tliuught  that  after  the  very  able  and  ex- 
haustive statement  of  my  right  hon.  and 
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learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Genendibc 
Ireland,  it  would  have  been  unneceenij 
for  me  to  say  anything  \  but  as  the  hoL 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  asked  bm  s 
plain  question,  I  will  give  him  a  plni 
answer.     He  asked  mo  whether  the  Go- 
vernment approved  of  the  proposal  con- . 
tained  in  the  Bill,  to  extend  to  the  whali 
of  Ireland  what  is  known  as  the  Ulite 
tenant  custom?    I  say  at  once  that  tin 
Ulster  tenant  custom,   like  any  otluK 
vested  interest,  is  deserving  a  proteotioft 
where    it  already  exists.     Those  who 
have  obtained  vested  interests  nndsr  tlu 
Ulster  tenant  custom  would  always  n* 
ceive  from  Her  Majesty's  Oovernmenk 
that  protection  which  every  legitimitl 
vested  interest  obtains.    Well,  the  hon. 
and    loamed   Gentleman    asked  me  to 
go  further,  and  to  say  that  this  custom 
should  be    extended    to    districts  and 
estates  upon  which  it    does   not  now 
prevail.  To  that  I  reply,  unhesitatinglj, 
that  if  we  begin  de  novo  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  worse  system  upon  which  land 
can  be  held  than  that  which  is  known 
as  the  Ulster  custom.     What  is  tkit 
custom  ?    Why,  as  I  said  the  other  day, 
it  is  simply  a  device  for  locking  up  tho 
capital,   which  otherwise  ought  to  ho 
spent  upon  the  soil.     The  hon.  Membor 
for  Mallow  (Mr.  MacCarthy)  spoke  upon 
the  question  of  political  economy  in  con* 
nection  with  the  matter.     In  a  former 
debate,  I  ventured  to  tender  the  advioo 
that  the  political  economist  had  better 
hold  his  peace  in  a  discussion  of  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tenant  right  advocates ;    because,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  economy, 
what  can  be  worse  than  withdrawing 
capital  which  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the   cultivation    of   the  soil,     and  not 
merely  locking  it  up — that  would  be  bad 
enough— but    removing    it    altoffether 
from  the  land  ?    A  man  comes  into  a 
farm    under   the    Ulster  custom.     He 
pays  down  all  the  money  he  has,  all  he 
can  collect  from  his  family  and  friends, 
and  all  he  can  borrow  from  usurers  and 
others,  and  what  becomes  of  the  money  ? 
When  ho  leaves  the  farm  the  money  is, 
perhaps,  taken  to  the  Colonies,  or  it  is 
invested  in  business  miles  away  from 
tho  land   upon  which   it  ought  to  be 
spent ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  anybody 
arguing,    from  tlie  politico-economical 
point  of  view,  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Ulster  tenant  custom   where  it 
docs  not  prevail.     So  much  for  the  first 
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part  of  the  Bill.  And  when  I  am  asked 
why  the  Government  do  not  address 
themselves  to  its  principles,  I  say  that 
the  principle  of  this  Bill  is  pure,  undi- 
luted, unmitigated  Communism.  That 
is  my  opinion.  It  is  simply  a  project 
for  taking  the  property  of  one  man  and 
giving  it  to  another,  without  compen- 
6ating  the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is 
a  principle  which  neither  Her  Majesty's 
Government  nor  any  principal  section  of 
this  House  is  likely  to  support.  Well, 
an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy),  whose  speech  I  was, 
unfortunately,  prevented  from  hearing, 
being  momentai'ily  called  out  to  other 
business,  appears  to  have  made  a  great 
point  of  the  relative  claims  of  the  Eng- 
lish political  parties  upon  the  popular 
suffrages  of  Ireland.  Now,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  statement 
upon  that  subject,  although  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  interest,  if  not  to 
the  usual  occupants  of  the  front  Oppo- 
sition Bench,  whose  absence  has  been 
noted  to-day,  at  any  rate  to  the  outside 
public.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Balfour), 
who  now  occupies  a  prominent  place 
upon  that  Bench,  is  authorized  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  those  who  usually  sit 
there;  but  I  think  unless  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  is  so  delegated,  the 
appearance  of  those  Benches  does  not 
show  that  any  very  great  amount  of 
sympathy  or  interest  is  evinced  amongst 
the  jLeaders  of  official  Liberalism  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land upon  this  subject.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  those  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  whether  they  claim  to  hold 
aloof  from  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  or  not,  I  still  entertain  a 
conviction  that  the  vast  majority  of  this 
House,  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the 
House,  will  be  found  recording  an  opi- 
nion against  the  principle  of  this  Bill. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  fixity 
of  tenure.  Now,  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand that  if  the  condition  of  the  Ulster 
occupier  were  absolutely  perfect,  that 
state  of  bliss  might  be  urged  upon  us  an 
argument  for  the  extension  of  similiar 
conditions  to  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
That  would  be  an  argument  which  would 
commend  itself  to  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  heart.  But 
what  do  we  find  is  the  case?  We  find  that 
those  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  come  down 


to  this  House  and  ask  us  to  extend  the 
Ulster  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland, 
speak  in  the  same  breath  of  a  down- 
trodden class  of  occupiers  who  are 
almost  destitute  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life.  I  ask  is  it  reasonable,  is  it 
common  sense,  to  put  forward  as  a  re- 
medy for  the  state  of  affairs  the  per- 
petuation of  that  very  system  under 
which  the  state  of  affairs  has  been  called 
into  existence  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  will  reply  to 
me  will  admit  that  I  am  correct  in  my 
assumption  as  to  his  argument — namely, 
that  he  proposes  to  stereotj-pe  for  all 
time  a  system  which  he  says  has  hitherto 
worked  so  badly.  I  hope  the  House 
will,  upon  this  occusion,  express  an 
opinion  without  any  of  those  drawbacks 
which,  upon  some  recent  occasion,  appa- 
rently operated  against  the  expression 
of  the  real  opinion  of  the  House.  We 
have  had  many  Bills  introduced,  some- 
times from  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
sometimes  from  the  other,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  surrounded  by  ambigu- 
ous clauses,  which  have  prevented  the 
real  principle  of  the  Bill  from  being 
discussed  in  that  candid  manner  which, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Patrick  Martin)  has  just  said,*  is  desir- 
able. We  have  been  told  that  some  of 
these  Bills  are  simply  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  which  have  hitherto  not  been  allowed 
fair  scope.  In  other  cases,  we  have 
been  told  these  are  really  only  a  few 
clauses  for  maintaining  the  Land  Act. 
This  BUI,  however,  has  no  ambiguity 
about  it.  It  is,  as  I  said  just  now,  pure, 
undiluted,  unmitigated  Communism.  It 
proposes  to  take  away  property  from 
those  to  whom  it  belongs  without  any 
compensation  to  them ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  the  House  will  reject  it. 

Mr.  SHAW,  in  reply,  said,  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  have  described  their  pro- 
posals as  stereotyping  present  things, 
where  they  wished  to  change  those 
things.  He  wished  to  give  security  of 
tenure  to  the  tenant,  and  they  had  not 
got  that.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  Bill  was  a  piece  of 
pure,  undiluted,  unmitigated,  Com- 
munism ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a 
piece  of  pure,  undiluted  common  sense, 
and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  If  he  had 
a  million  of  money  he  would  invest  it  in 
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land  in  Ireland,  and  the  tenants  should 
keep  their  holdings  under  the  principles 
of  this  Bill.  He  complained  of  the 
Members  who  simply  came  down  to 
vote  without  hearing  the  debate.  The 
Leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  came  down 
to  the  House  when  some  twopenny-half- 
penny Irish  question  was  before  them 
to  pat  the  Irish  Members  on  the  back ; 
but  when  such  a  question  as  this,  of 
interest  to  the  whole  people  of  Ireland, 
was  under  discussion,  they  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  When,  in  the 
course  of  time,  these  Liberal  Leaders 
occupied  the  Government  Bench,  they 
would  not  find  their  seat  so  comfortable 
as  they  supposed.  Irish  Members  had 
long  memories.  When  a  Liberal  Go- 
vernment wanted  them,  they  also  would 
know  how  to  remain  away. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  91 ;  Noes 
263  :  Majority  172.— (Div.  List,  No.  93.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second    Beading    put    off   for    six 
months.    . 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDB, 
Thureday,  \bth  May,  1879. 


SALMON  FISHEBY  LAW  AMENDMENT 
(no.   2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Kikoscote,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Salmon  Fishery  Act  with  relation  to 
fixed  cnji^nes  in  tidal  waters,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Colonel  Kinoscote,  Sir  Joseph 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Stafford  Howard. 

INDIAN  MABINE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Staxhope,  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  observance  of  Discipline  in 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  Marino  Service,  ordered 
to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  John  G.  Talbot. 

'BiHpretented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  182.] 

COMMON  LAW  PBOCEDURE  AND  JUDICATURE 

ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  ^lotion  of  Mr.  Waddy,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  and  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Waddy,  IsIt.  Wheelhouse,  and  Mr.  Ridley. 

Bill^r^«ni^</,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  181.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


Mr.  Shaw 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -Fir»< 

West  India  Loans  *  (85). 
Second  Heading — Pier  and  Harbour  OrdienG» 

firmation*  (73). 
Committee — Habitual  Drunkards  (26-86). 
Third  Heading— FuhWc  Health  (Scotland) hi. 

visional  Order  (Castle  Douglas)  *  [68],  ai 

pasted. 
Withdrawn— Caihodial  Statutes  [4]. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  HER  HAJESTTB 
GOVERNMENT. 

QUESTION.      OB8EBYATION8. 

The  Eabl  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  Vj 
Lords,   I  wish  to   put  a  Ouestioii  to 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  with  respect  to  the  inqoiiy  ho 
intends  to  make  to-morrow  into  the  n- 
suits  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Mir 
jesty's  Qovemment  in  Europe  and  Aai. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  noble  Dukt     ' 
contemplates,  in  the  discussion  which  1m 
proposes  raising,  to  refer  to  the  a£Eun 
of  Afghanistan ;  but  I  must  say  thai,  im 
respect  of  those  affairs,  the  lips  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  now  sealed, 
and,  indeed,  we  should  consider  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  as  one  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  public  interest.    The 
noble  Duke,  I  am  sure,  will  inform  me 
what  his  purpose  is  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  of  which  he  has  giTen 
Notice.      With   respect  to    the    mtter 
branch  of  the  noble  Duke's  subject^ 
the  result  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Europe  ai^d 
Asia — Her  Majesty's  Government  wiU 
be  quite  prepared  to  enter  fully  into  any 
discussion  that  may  be  raised. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  :  My  Lords, 
we  are  all  aware,  through  '*  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information  " — which,  I  b^ 
lieve,  is  the  Parliamentary  expression 
for  the  newspapers — that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  now  in  the  course  of 
negotiation  with  the  new  Sovereign  of 
Afghanistan  in  regard,  I  suppose,  to  the 
new  Frontier,  which  is  to  be  the  scientific 
Frontier  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  in  his  cele- 
brated speech  at  the  GuildhaK>s.and  also 
with  reference  to  our  future  r^l^ons 
with  Afghanistan.    I  at  once  reco|glUO 
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the  fact  that  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  our  future  relations 
Trith  Afghanistan  might,  probably,  be 
inexpedient  as  regards  the  Public  Ser- 
vice ;  and,  indeed,  it  never  was  my  in- 
tention to  enter  at  all  into  the  question 
of  our  future  relations  in  that  part  of 
the  East. 

PARLIAMENT— THE  WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.— QUESTION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
think  it  would  be  conyenient  to  your 
Lordships'  House  if  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  could  state 
at  what  time  he  proposes  the  House 
should  rise  for  the  Whitsuntide  Hecess, 
and  how  long  that  vacation  is  to  last  ? 

The  Earl  OF  BEACONSFIELD :  My 
Lords,  we  propose  that  the  House  should 
rise  on  Friday,  the  30th  of  May,  and 
meet  again  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  June. 

SOUTH   AFRICA  — THE   ZULU    WAR- 
REINFORCEMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Lord  TBURO  said,  that  on  a  former 
occasion  the  noble  Viscount  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  stated  that  the 
Government  awaited  information  in  de- 
spatches before  sending  reinforcements 
and  stores  asked  for  in  a  telegram  from 
the  Cape.  It  was  rumoured  that  diffi- 
culties were  experienced  in  getting  the 
reinforcements  ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  wished  to  know.  Whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  the  telegpram 
being  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Viscount  BURY,  in  reply,  said,  that  no 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting 
the  reinforcements  if  it  were  decided  to 
send  them.  As  to  the  telegram,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  words  of  it  which 
he  had  read  to  the  House,  it  related 
to  Departmental  matters,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  produced. 

CATHEDRAL  STATUTES  BILL.— (No.  4.) 

{The  Lord  Bithop  of  Carlisle.) 

SEGOin>    BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

The  Bishop  of  CAELISLE,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  that  the  cathedral 
bodies  of  this  country  were  divided  into 
two  classes — those  of  the  old  foundation, 
which  consisted  of  the  cathedrals  exist- 


ing previous  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  those  of  the  new,  about  12  in  num- 
ber, which  were,  in  fact,  monastic  bodies 
transformed  into  Deans  and  Chapters. 
There  were  important  differences  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  foundations ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  present  Bill  was  con- 
cerned, the  principal  difference  between 
the  two  classes  was  that  while  the  old 
foundations  possessed  the  power  of  alter- 
ing and  amending  their  statutes  with  the 
consent  of  the  Visitor,  the  new  founda- 
tions had  no  such  power.  Henry  VIII. 
did,  indeed,  give  statutes  to  the  new 
cathedrals ;  but  they  were  not  under  the 
Great  Seal  and  no  legal  authority. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  put  the 
statutes  upon  a  proper  footing ;  but  it  was 
not,  from  various  causes,  until  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  that  an  Act  was  passed  to 
legalize  them,  and  she  died  before  she 
had  exercised  the  power  of  re-modelling 
the  statutes  granted  to  her  by  that  Act. 
The  statutes  of  the  cathedrals  had  be- 
come antiquated ;  officers  were  appointed 
who  had  no  duties  to  perform  ;  the  sta- 
tutes contemplated  a  Communion  table 
which  did  not  exist,  regulations  were 
made  which  could  not  possibly  be  car- 
ried out,  and  many  things  had  become 
absurd  by  simple  lapse  of  time.  Again, 
there  was  a  very  strong  objection  to  these 
antiquated  statutes,  on  the  ground  that 
conscientious  people  did  not  like  to  swear 
to  observe  statutes  which  they  knew  they 
could  not  keep ;  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  when  disputes  arose  between 
Bishops  and  Deans  and  Chapters,  or  in 
other  cases.  He  himself  had  plenty  of 
power  in  his  own  cathedral;  but  in  some 
cases  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  very 
little  power.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  for 
example,  was  actually  not  able  to  preach 
on  any  day  in  the  year  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral except  by  permission  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  There  had  grown  up  in 
connection  with  the  cathedrals  a  body  of 
honorary  canons,  who  received  no  emo- 
luments; of  this  he  did  not  complain, 
as  there  was  no  funds  out  of  which 
emoluments  could  be  granted  to  them ; 
but  if  these  canons  could  be  placed  on 
something  like  the  same  footing  as 
the  prebendaries  of  the  old  founda- 
tions it  would  raise  the  value  and 
status  of  the  office.  Things  could  not  bo 
set  right  except  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. His  Bill  gave  the  power  of  re- 
vision to  the  Sovereign,  not  for  the  life 
of  Her  Majesty,  but  for  the  lives  of  Her 
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Majesty  and  Her  Successors,  and  it  then 
provided  the  machinery  of  revision.  The 
initiation  of  the  matter  was  given  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  if  they  thought  fit 
to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  then  proposed  in  the  Bill 
that  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
drawn  up  a  draft  scheme  of  revision  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  Bishop.  When 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Bishop 
had  determined  how  the  statutes  were 
to  be  revised,  the  scheme  upon  which 
they  had  agreed  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and,  if 
approved  by  them,  laid  before  the  Queen, 
when  it  would  become  law  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  schemes  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  in  new  districts  and 
the  like  now  did.  Ho  might  bo  asked 
why,  when  he  was  a  Dean  himself,  ho 
had  not  tri(  d  to  do  something  in  this 
manner  ?  That  he  had  done,  for  he  had 
procured  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
into  a  Bill  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners when  ho  was  himself  Dean,  with 
the  approval  of  the  then  Prime  Minister 
(Earl  Itussell) ;  but  there  was  a  change 
of  Government  at  the  time,  and  it  being 
thought  that  the  moment  was  incon- 
venient for  bringing  forward  the  matter, 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Lord  Derby 
the  clause  was  dropped.  Again,  it 
might  be  said  that  this  matter  did  not 
concern  him  as  a  Bishop  ;  but,  in  reply, 
ho  said  it  did,  because,  by  reason  of 
the  non-revision  of  the  statutes,  difii- 
culties  had  arisen  in  connection  with 
his  own  cathedral,  and,  as  Visitor,  he 
had  been  called  on  to  deal  with  them. 
A  Royal  Commission  ad  hoc  had  been 
suggested  as  an  alternative  plan  to 
the  one  provided  in  his  Bill.  He  had 
no  objection  to  such  a  Commission,  but 
it  would  entail  a  considerable  expense, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  far  it  would  be 
viewed  with  favour  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  was  not  wedded  to 
the  details  of  his  own  plan.  On  the 
contrar}',  he  had,  from  the  first,  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  see  the  Bill  sub- 
jected to  examination  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  their  Lordships'  House  if  it 
were  read  a  second  time.  It  had  been 
said,  as  an  objection  to  what  he  pro- 
posed, that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
place  the  duty  of  revision  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ;  but  he  asked 
their  Lordships  to  boar  in  mind  that  he 
only  proposed  to  give  to  the  Deans  and 
Chapters  of  the  now  foundations  the 
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same  power  as  was  now  Tested  in  tlut 
Deans  and  Chapters  of  the  old  founds 
tions,  and  that  those  bodies  had  not 
abused  their  powers.  He  accepted  tha 
resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  lag 
plan  by  the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Cot- 
vocations  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbmj 
and  York  as  virtually  votes  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  wai 
true  that  at  a  meeting  of  Deans  of  tlu 
new  foundations,  held  on  April  4,  % 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  to 
his  Bill  there  were  serious  objectioMi 
both  in  principle  and  detail,  andthattt 
was  desirable  to  offer  to  the  measnn 
the  unanimous  opposition  of  those  ai- 
sembled.  He  had,  however,  reoehrad 
letters  from  Deans  and  Canons  who  w«« 
not  present  at  that  meeting,  stating  tint 
they  did  not  sympathize  in  its  vievi^ 
and  even  some  of  those  who  were  pn- 
sent  at  it  had  written  to  him  to  say  that 
if  he  submitted  to  some  modification! 
everybody  would  be  with  him.  TIm 
Dean  of  Bristol  had  opposed  the  BiU  in 
a  pamphlet,  and  asked  why,  if  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle's  object  was  to  confer  on  Her 
Majesty  and  Her  Successors  the  powen 
which  the  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  only  conferred  on  that 
Sovereign  for  her  life,  he  had  not  pro- 
posed that  in  a  Bill  of  a  few  words?  Hii 
reply  was  that  a  power  given  to  the 
Sovereign  would  never  be  acted  on  unlea 
machinery  for  carrying  it  out  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Act.  The  person  who  ob- 
jected to  such  legislative  machinery  beinff 
provided  was  like  a  person  who  wonld 
say, ''  Let  us  have  steam ;  but  I  object 
to  machinery." 

Moved,  **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— {The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.) 

TiiE  Archbishop  of  CANTEEBUEY, 
whilst  fully  sympathizing  with  the  in- 
tentions of  his  right  rev.  Brother,  wai 
of  opinion  that  the  Bill  would  not  effect 
the  obj  ect  in  view .  That  obj  eet,  moreover, 
was  too  limited  in  its  scope,  and  was  hardly 
well  worthy  of  being  made  the  subject 
of  legislation.  The  Bill  would  apply  to 
only  a  small  number  of  cathedrals.  Hia 
right  rev.  Brother  had  told  the  House 
that  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  the  older 
cathedrals  had  already  the  power  of  alter- 
ing their  statutes.  If  they  had,  they  had 
scarcely  ever  used  it,  nor  did  he  see  any  pro- 
bability of  their  doing  so.  The  statutes 
of  the  old  cathedrals  were  ancient  and 
very  unsuited  to  the  present  time,  quite 
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as  unsuited  as  were  the  statutes  of  the 
new  foundations.    Why  there  should  be 
legislation  for  the  statutes  of  the  new 
foundations,  while  those  of  the  old  were 
left  untouched,    was   what  ho  did  not 
exactly  see.  The  fact  that  the  old  f  ounda- 
tioDB  had  not  used  their  power  in  re- 
spect of  revision,  if  such  power  was  pos- 
fieesed  by  them,  showed  that  there  was 
sometliing^  in  the  cathedral  bodies  which 
made  them  Ter}' averse  from  change;  and, 
therefore,  the  passings  of  this  Bill  would 
be  simply  leaving  matters  where  they 
were.    They  were  too  conservative   in 
their  instincts,  and  individual  influence 
was  too  great  in  so  small  and  select  a 
hody  to  hope    for    much  spontaneous 
action  in  the  direction  of  reform.    That 
considerable    changes    were    necessary 
and  desirable  he  did  not   deny  ;    but 
they  would  not,  he  thought,  be  brought 
about   by   the  cathedral  bodies  them- 
selves unless  a  distinct  suggestion  were 
made  in  that  direction  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    Again,  statutes  had  very  little 
influence  in  the  government  of  the  cathe- 
drals.    They  were  governed,   not    by 
statutes,  but  by  customs,   which   had 
all  the  force   of  law  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  administered    their  affairs. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  change  in  this  matter ;  but 
that  change  was  not  likely  to  originate 
in  the  cathedral    bodies — it    must  be 
niggested   by  others.     It  was   a  fatal 
blot  in  this  Bill  that  it  placed  the  initia- 
^ve  in  the  hands  of  the  body  which  re- 
Quired  to  be  reformed.      The  Act  of 
Anne  went  on  the  principle  of  reforma- 
tion from  without.     It  must  be  borne 
!Q  mind,   too,  that  some  of  the    most 
narked    difficulties    that    had     arisen 
rere  in  connection,  not  with  new,  but 
rith  old  foundations.     A  difficulty  so 
nportant  had  arisen  in  connection  with 
lie  cathedral  at  York  that  a  noblo  Lord 
ad  given   Notice  of  his  intention  to 
•ring  it  under  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
hip's  House.     A  few  years  ago,  it  had 
»een  found  necessary  to    introduce   a 
pecial  Act  of  Parliament  to  alter  the 
elations  between  the  body  corporate  of 
he  minor  canons  and  the  body  corpo- 
ate  of  the  greater  canons  in  the  cathe- 
Iral  of  St.  Paul's.     The  difficulties  that 
'xisted  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
lad  thus  been  removed  ;  but  there  were 
I  great  many  other  cathedrals  in  which 
similar     difficulties    were     continually 
cropping    up.     The    Bill  before  their 
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Lordships  did  not  notice  several  most  im- 
portant questions  whiuh  should  be  dealt 
with  in  any  legislation  worthy  of  tlio 
name.  The  quet^tions  to  whieh  ho  re- 
ferred related  to  the  payments  of  tho 
singing  men,  the  position  of  tho  olnis- 
uicn,  tho  cathedral  libraries,  and  tlie 
minor  canons.  He  held  that  nio^t  of  tho 
evils  dealt  with  by  his  right  rev.  IJrotlier 
were  imaginary.  lie  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  altering  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
statutes ;  but  any  new  legislation  that 
was  introduced  should  not  confine  itself 
to  such  alteration.  A  Commission  had, 
some  years  ago,  reported  at  great  length 
on  the  subject  before  their  Jjordships, 
and  some  of  their  recommendations  had 
been  embodied  in  legislation,  but  not 
all.  It  might  bo  tho  opinion  of  Ifor 
Majesty's  Ministers  that  the  time  had 
not  arrived  to  ask  Parliament  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  with  legislative 
powers,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Universities ;  but  as  2j  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  appointment  of  the 
last  Ro^'al  Commission  in  connection 
with  cathedrals,  and  as  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  that  period  in  public 
opinion,  it  might  not  be  undesirable  to 
refer  the  matter  to  another  Eoynl  Com- 
mission, who  could  take  it  up  where  it 
was  left  by  their  predecessors.  Some  such 
course  ho  believed  ought  to  bo  taken, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be, 
if  not  now,  at  some  future  time.  Ho 
was,  for  his  part,  anxious  that  no  tinio 
should  be  lost,  as  it  was  dangerous  to 
put  off  such  changes  as  he  contemplated 
for  an  indefinite  period.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  cathedrals  were 
much  better  understood  at  the  present 
time  than  in  the  year  1841,  the  last  oc- 
casion on  which  there  had  been  legisla- 
tion on  the  subjects  under  the  considera- 
tion of  their  Lordships.  Tho  cathedrals 
were  now,  in  most  respects,  doing  their 
work  admirably;  but  they  were  ham- 
pered by  difficulties  which  had  already 
been  pointed  out.  One  of  these,  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  almost  inherent  in  the  pro- 
sent  constitution  of  cathedral  bodies. 
He  referred  to  the  power  of  obstruction 
which  existed  in  these  bodies.  IIo 
thought  it  would  be  imwise  to  take 
steps  which  would  produce  no  real  re- 
sults, and  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  see  their  way  to  call 
attention,  through  a  Iloval  Commisbion 
or  otherwise,  to  all  the  difficulties  which 
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liis  rij^ht  rev.  Brother  had  brought  be- 
fore their  Lordships,  and  to  endeavour  to 
apply  some  remedies,  not  merely  in  the 
case  of  the  few  cathedrals  which  he  had 
enumerated,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
body  of  cathedrals.  These  institutions 
were  engaged  in  work  which  was  being 
more  and  more  appreciated,  and  the  ca- 
thedrals were  frequented  by  classes  of 
persons  who  would  not  have  thought 
of  entering  them  40  years  ago.  What 
was  now  wanted  was  that  every  mem- 
ber of  these  cathedral  bodies,  being 
adequately  remunerated  for  his  services, 
should  have  facilities  given  him  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  the 
cathedrals  themselves  should  be  gra- 
dually raised  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community  to  that  high  place  which 
they  were  entitled  to  hold. 

The  Eaul  ofPOWIS  said,  theBill  had 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it 
dealt  only  with  the  cathedrals  of  the  new 
foundation ;  but  tliat  objection  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  a  very  strong  one, 
as  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation 
differed  as  much  from  those  of  the  old 
as  Ireland  did  from  Scotland.  The 
argument  that  the  Bill  was  imperfect 
because  it  did  not  deal  with  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  old  foundation,  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  certain  gentlemen  who 
objected  to  a  Bill  about  tenant  right  in 
Ireland  because  it  did  not  deal  with  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland.  The  Bill 
only  sought  to  give  to  the  new  founda- 
tions the  powers  now  possessed  by  the 
old ;  powers  which  the  Chapter  of  Here- 
ford had  exercised  as  regarded  their  Col- 
lego  of  Vicars*  Choral.  He  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  read  the  Bill  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  a  second  time,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  their  Lordships' 
House. 

The  Eael  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  I 
think,  my  Lords,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  some  change  is  necessary  in  the 
capitular  bodies  of  cathedrals.  So  far 
as  the  Bill  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
is  concerned,  I  think  its  object  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But 
then,  my  Lords,  it  does  not  meet  many 
cases  which  appear  to  me  to  require 
to  be  considered  and  dealt  with.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  had,  in  my  official  posi- 
tion, much  correspondence  respecting 
what  I  regarded  as  a  great  anomaly  in 
one  of  our  principal  cathedral  bodies. 

The  Archhishof  of  Canterhury 


But  that  is  a  cathedral  of  the  oldfbUi 
dation ;  and,  therefore,  the  Bill  of  th 
right  rev.  Prelate  would  not  at  all  ofc '. 
any  remedy  in  that  case,  which  i%  t 
think,  one  that  requires  attention.  B 
is  necessary,  when  we  are  consideiiif 
this  question,  that  we  should  not  embn 
on  one  of  those  long  investigatiai 
which  sometimes  absorb  years,  andcdl 
in  proposing  results  quite  dispropiiw 
tionate  to  the  original  necessity  wm 
justified  any  movement  in  the  quai- 
tion.  I  should  be  myself  favourable 4i 
the  idea  thrown  out  by  the  most  iw. 
Prelate  that  we  ought  to  meet  the  dHt 
culties  which  we  have  to  encounts 
rather  by  previous  inquiry  than  by  imiiis* 
diate  legislation.  But,  in  that  case,  if  ft 
Eoyal  Commission  were  appointed  (o 
carry  out  the  investigation,  I  shonli 
be  glad  that  arrangements  should  U 
made  to  procure  Beports  from  tiini 
to  time  from  the  Eoyal  Commii- 
sioners — that  they  should  report  with 
respect  to  each  cathedral,  for  exampfa^ 
and  state  what  they  might  recommm 
should  be  done  in  each  case.  In  tM 
way,  my  Lords,  I  think  we  might  OOM 
to  some  discreet  and  judicious  limits* 
tion  of  the  investigation.  As  I  hm 
said,  I  am  favourable  to  the  suggestifln 
of  the  most  rev.  Prelate.  I  think  tint 
something  ought  to  be  done.  There  sit 
anomalies  which  ought  to  be  remofrf 
after  due  investigation,  and  I  believe 
that  the  most  prudent  course  to  adopl 
would  be  the  appointment  of  a  Bojd 
Commission.  So  far  as  Her  Majee^i 
Government  are  concerned,  that,  my 
Lords,  is  their  opinion,  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it. 

The  Bishop  of  CABLISLE  eaid, 
that  after  the  favourable  statement  jut 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  he  was  retdj 
to  withdraw  the  Bill. 

Motion  and  Bill  (by  leave  of  ite 
House)  withdrawn. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL.— (No.  21) 
(The  Earl  of  Shaftetbury.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Preliminary, 
Clause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to. 
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Clanso  2  (Commencement  of  Act). 

Eabl  BEATJCHAMP  said,  the  Go- 
vernment objected  to  this  clause  as  it 
Btood,  inasmuch  as  it  withdrew  retreats 
conducted  by  philanthropic  or  charitable 
associations  from  the  direct  control  of 
Parliament,  while  in  seven  years  it 
would  put  an  end  to  private  retreats. 
Now,  no  one  would  go  to  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  private  retreat  upon  such 
terms ;  and  he  proposed  to  remove  the 
restriction,  and  make  the  Act  temporary, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time 
Parliament  could  re-consider  the  ques- 
tion, allowing  such  retreats  as  it  found 
properly  conducted  to  continue. 

Amendment  moved — 

To  leave  out  after  **  eighty"  to  end  of  clause, 
and  add,  at  end,  *'  and  shall  be  in  force  until  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  passing 
thereof,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Session 
of  Parliament." — {The  Lord  Steward.) 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  ob- 
jected  to  the  alteration,  on  the  ground 
that-  such  a  provision  would  defeat  the 
object  of  the  Bill  by  preventing  people 
from  investing  capital  in  private  retreats 
as  a  speculation. 

The  Abchbishop  of  YORK  observed, 
that  public  retreats  would  suffer  equally 
from  the  proposed  Amendment,  inasmuch 
as  the  public  would  be  unwilling  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  erection  of  an  institution 
which  was  liable  to  be  abolished  in  seven 
years. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Interpretation). 

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBURY 
pointed  out  that  in  the  definition  of 
•*  retreats  "  he  wished  to  draw  as  wide 
a  distinction  as  possible  between  the  in- 
stitutions for  habitual  drunkards  and 
lunatic  asylums. 

The  Abchbishop  of  YORK  moved  an 
Amendment  after(*'person,")insert(*'of 
sound  mind,") — with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting these  retreats  being  used  as 
lunatic  asylums. 

Lord  SELBORNE  said,  that  he  feared 
the  addition  would  give  rise  to  fresh 
difficulties. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  sug- 
gested the  insertion  in  the  definition  of 
the  words  ("not  being  amenable  to  any 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy.") 


The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBURY  and 
The  Abchbishop  of  YORK  accepted  the 
suggestion. 

Amendment  made  accordingly. 

Further  Amendments  made. 

Then,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  further  Amendment 
made  by  inserting  after  ("  intoxicating 
liquor,")  the  words  ("  at  times")  danger- 
ous to  himself  or  others. 

Viscount  GREY  db  WILTON  moved 
an  Amendment,  toinclude  habitual  opium 
eating  with  habitual  excess  in  partaking 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  sug- 
gestod  that  the  word  *'  narcotics"  should 
be  used  instead  of  opium,  as  there  was 
great  abuse  of  morphia,  chloral,  and 
other  narcotics,  often  through  the  bad 
advice  of  the  doctors. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  re- 
plied, that  the  subject  was  too  important 
to  be  introduced  without  Notice,  and 
that  to  adopt  the  suggestion  might  im- 
peril the  Bill. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP  also  remarked 
that  if  they  used  the  word  **  narcotics" 
they  might  include  tobacco. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Incorporation  of  Schedules, 
with  forms  and  rules  therein)  ;  and 
Clause  5  (Local  authority  and  clerk  of 
local  authority)  agreed  to, 

JRetreate. 
Clause  6  (Establishment  of  retreats). 

The  Bishop  of  PETERBOROUGH 
objected  to  the  clause  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  convenience  to  have  the 
power  of  using  private  lunatic  asylums 
as  retreats. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  supported 
the  clause.  He  thought  it  most  desir- 
able that  the  widest  possible  distinction 
should  be  kept  up  between  lunatic 
asylums  and  retreats. 

On  Motion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Amendment  made  at  end  of  clause,  add — 

**  One,  at  least,  of  the  persons  to  whom  a 
licence  is  granted  shall  reside  in  the  retreat,  and 
be  responsible  for  its  management." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 
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The  Archbishop  of  YOEK  moved  to 
insert,  after  Clause  6,  new  clause — 

(To  whom  licence  not  to  be  given.) 
*'  No  licence  shall  bo  given  to  any  person  who  is 
licensed  to  keep  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics  without  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sioncrs  in  Lunacy." 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBUBY 
thought  it  would  wreck  the  Bill  if  these 
retreats  were  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
he  mixed  up  with  any  question  of  the 
control  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
Ho  would  consent  to  the  insertion  of  the 
clause  if  the  reference  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  were  omitted. 

Clause  amended  accordingly,  and 
agreed  to  ;  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to,  with 
Amendment. 

The  Beport  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
rec(»ived  on  Fnday  the  2\Wd  instant ;  and 
Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended.    (No.  86.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Eight  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \bth  May,  1879. 


^riNUTES.]— Wats  and  Meaxr— «w«;Vftfrfrf  in 
f:oimmttee—£6fi94,Sl6y  Consolidated  Fund. 

PuMLic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  FirH  Reading — 
University  Education  (Ireland)  [183] ;  Me- 
tropolis (Whitechapel  and  Limehouse)  Im- 
provement Scheme  Amendment*  [184]. 

Seeatid  Heading— HarcB  (Ireland)  [165]. 

Committee  —  Army  Discipline  and  Kecnilation 
[88]— R.p. 

QUESTIONS. 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  DUBLIN- 
PROFESSOR   GALLOWAY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  Professor  Galloway  has 
been  dismissed  from  his  Professorship  of 
Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Science,  Dub- 
lin, after  twenty- three  years*  service,  dur- 
ing which  he  has  carried  on  efficient  labo- 
ratory instruction,  as  evidenced  by  various 


Parliamentary  Returns  (Nob.  67, 1871; 
219,  1878  ;  and  Xtepoi-t  on  Scientific!^ 
stitutions,  186-i);  and,  whether  he  ok 
jects  to  lay  upon  the  Table  any  Papen 
ex]>laining  the  grounds  for  dinmisstl? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  hk 
quite    true  that  Professor   Galiom^i 
services  have  been  dispensed  with  firoa 
the  termination  of  the  present  sesdoiiof 
the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin.   Ai 
Professor  Galloway  had  been  oonnecUl 
with  the  College  for  23  yeaiv,  it  is,  I  | 
trust,  scarcely  necessary  to  infonn  tfai  J 
House  that  the  Lord  President  and  1 1 
only  adopted  this  course  after  the  mart  '^] 
careful  and  anxious  consideration,  ni 
when  we  were  convinced  that  it  wm  "■ 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welianrf  : 
the  College  of  Science,  for  which  we  tn 
responsible.     There  will  be  no  objecdoi' 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  letters  and  pap« 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Depailneili 
which  will  explain  our  g^unds  for  adnf 
as  we  have  done. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— MANSLAUGHTER  Of 
A  GAME-WATCHER— THE  SENTEKCK 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOH  asked  the  Been- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmea^ 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  caM 
to  tlie  case  of  four  men  sentenced  al 
Stafford,  on  the  drd  of  May,  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  for  20  years,  and  kt 
15  years  (two)  respectively,  on  aecoul  : 
of  the  death  of  a  game  watcher  in  a 
poaching  affray ;  and,  whether  he  will 
cause  iuquiry  to  be  made  with  a  vieff 
to  the  mitigation  of  the  sentence? 

MR.ASSflETONCEOSS:  Theleaned 
Judge  who  tried  this  case  informs  na 
that  he  is  quite  sure,  if  the  hon.  Member 
had  known  the  circumstances,  he  wooU 
never  have  thought  of  putting  the  Qoea- 
tion.     These  four  men  were  out,'  armed, 
at  night,  and  they  were  tried  for  wiUol 
murder ;    and,   in  the  opinion  of  tha 
Judge,  it  was  a  very  merciful  jury  that 
let  them  off  on  that  charge,  and  found 
them  guilty  of  manslaughter.    The  of- 
fence, asthe  hon.  Member  knows,  does  not 
consist  in  poaching ;  but  in  going  out  hj 
night,  armed,  and  in  gangs.     The  poor 
man  who  was  murdered  was  simply  a 
farm    labourer.     Two    farm    labour^a 
were  called  out  to  watch,  and  four  men 
came  up  to  one  of  them — they  were  not 
keepers,  but  watchers — who  ran  away, 
and  was    pursued    by  the  four   men, 
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They  raado  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
the  poor  fellow,  and  injured  him  in 
Buch  a  horrible  manner  that  I  will  not 
describe  it  to  the  House.  I  am  bound 
to  saj  that,  in  mj  opinion,  the  sentence 
is  not  at  aU  too  severe. 

CUSTOMS  DEPARTMENT— THE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION SCHEME. 

QUESTIONS. 

Ma.  EITCHIE  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  with  reference  to  his 
statement  that  no  further  delay  need 
occur  in  the  issue  of  the  re-organization 
scheme  for  the  Customs  Department 
after  the  reports  that  had  been  called 
for  from  that  Department  had  been 
received,  Whether  such  reports  have  now 
been  received  by  the  Treasury  ;  and,  if 
so,  when  the  scheme  will  be  issued  ? 

Mb.  pease  asked,  When  the  de- 
cision on  the  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Customs 
Establishment,  mentioned  at  page  32  of 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  106  (ordered 
to  be  printed  on  19th  March  1879),  is 
to  be  produced  for  the  information  of 
the  ofRcers  in  the  Customs  Establish- 
ment? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  different  branches  of 
the  Customs  Department  had  been  dealt 
with  separately  in  Heports  from  the 
Customs  to  the  Treasury.  These  sepa- 
rate Keports  required,  each  of  them, 
yerj  careful  consideration,  and  the  last  of 
them  was  only  received  on  the  7th  of 
April.  Three  of  the  most  important  of 
the  schemes  proposed  had  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  generally,  and  no 
delay  would  take  place  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  others.  The  moment  all 
were  considered  no  time  would  be  lost 
in  bringing  the  re- organization  scheme 
into  operation. 

ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR  OFFICE  REGU- 
LATION ACT— THE  SECRETARIAT  OF 
THE  ADMIRALTY.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  CHILDEES  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  with  reference  to  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Otfioe  Kegulation 
Act  of  last  Session,  Whether  any  steps 
have  been  taken  to  deal  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Admiralty  ? 

Me.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
some  six  weeks  ago  application  was 
made  to  the  Treasury  for  a  Committee 


to  inquire  into  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  was  daily  in  expec- 
tation of  receiving  communications. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH  ACT— SUPERVISION 

OF   SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  EAKDLEY  WILMOT  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whether,  if  public  slaughter- 
houses for  killing  butchers*  meat  can- 
not be  established  throughout  the  coun- 
try, after  the  manner  of  many  Conti- 
nental States,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  not  consider  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing private  slaughterhouses  and  other 
places  used  for  killing  animals  for  humau 
food  more  directly  under  Guvernnient 
supervision,  as  well  for  economic  and 
sanitary  purposes  as  to  prevent  the 
cruelty  to  animals  often  practised  under 
the  present  system  ? 

Mr.   SCLATEli-BOOTH  :    In  reply 
to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Ques- 
tion,   I    may   be   permitted,     perhaps, 
to  state  what  the  law  is  on  this  sub- 
ject.   My  hon.   and  learned  Friend  is 
aware  that  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  urban  or 
rural  sanitary  authorities.    With  regard 
to  the  former,  the  Public  Health   Act 
enables  all  urban  sanitary  authorities  to 
provide  slaughter-houses  and  to  make 
by-laws  for  their  management;  and,  as 
regards  private  slaughter-houses,  urban 
sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  by 
the  same  Act  to  make  regulations  for 
the  licensing,  registering,  and  inspection 
of  such  slaughter-houses,  for  preventing 
cruelty  therein,    and  for   keeping    the 
same  in   a  proper    sanitary  condition. 
Moreover,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may,  on  the  application  of  any  rural 
sanitary  authority,  confer  upon  them  all 
the  above-mentioned  powers  regarding 
slaughter-houses.     The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  issued  a  series  of  model 
by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  slaughter- 
houses,   which   have   been    adopted   in 
numerous  instances.     Such   being    the 
existing   provisions  of  the  law,   I   am 
asked  whether  I  will  consider  the  ]»ro- 
priety    of    bringing     slaughter  -  houses 
under  Government  supervision  ?    But  I 
must   say  that,    having  regard   to   the 
duties  and  responsibilities  thus  vested 
in  the  local  authorities,  I  cannot  think 
it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  course 
proposed. 
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INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  0'SHA.UGHNESSY  askod  tho 
lionourablo  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth,  Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
advanced  stage  of  the  Session,  the  de- 
sirability of  pushing  on  many  Irish 
measures  of  importance  now  pending, 
and  the  virtual  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing the  discussion  of  tho  Intoxicating 
Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill,  he  will  move  that 
tho  Order  for  its  Second  Reading  be  dis- 
charged ? 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  I  quite  agree  with 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that  it  is 
desirable  to  push  on  Irish  measures  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I  should,  there- 
fore, be  glad  to  push  on  this  particular 
one.  I  feel,  however,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  would  bo  exceedingly  un- 
desirable to  leave  it  on  the  Paper  from 
week  to  week  without  its  being  possible 
to  discuss  it,  it  is  due  to  hon.  Members 
"who  are  opposed  to  it  to  endeavour  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at 
its  discussion ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  can- 
not bring  on  the  discussion  in  a  week  or 
so,  I  shall  move  that  tho  Order  be  dis- 
charged. 

IRISH  CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  COM- 

MISSIONERS— MR.  BALL. 

QUESTI0^'8. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  Dublin,  on  Tues- 
day last,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Ball,  late  Solicitor  to  tho  Irish 
Church  Tem])oralities  Commissioners, 
opposed  by  the  Treasury;  more  espe- 
cially to  the  language  of  the  Master  of 
tho  llolls,  who,  in  delivering  judgment, 
is  reported  to  have  said — 

**  A  more  discreditable  or  more  disgraceful 
course  was  never  pursued  than  that  adopted  by 
tho  Treasury  before  Judge  Flanagan ;" 

and  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Deasy, 
who  said — 

**  It  was  one  of  tho  most  unjust  attempts  ever 
made  in  a  court  of  justice  to  defraud  a  man  of 
money  due  to  him  for  plain  services  under  a 
contract  sanctioned  by  the  vcrj'  people  who  now 
come  forward  to  oppose  him ;" 

and,  if  he  can  inform  the  House  what 
Government  Department  or  what  Go- 
vernment official  directed  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  proceedings  thus  charac- 
terised by  the  Irish  Judges  ? 


The  CH  ANCEIjLOR  of  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  :  The  Question  of  the  hon.  aad 
learned  Gentleman  is — whatDepartmeit 
of  the  Government  is  responsible  forth* 
proceedings  to  which  he  has  called  at- 
tention ?    I  have  to  say  that  it  is  the 
Department  of  the  Lords  of  the  Tret- 
sury.  With  respect  to  the  circumstance 
to  which  his  Question  refers,  I  can  onlj    ^ 
say  it  is  a  long  story,  and  I  could  not     | 
possibly  trouble  the  House  by  goia|[  '  ^ 
fully  into  it ;  but  I  will  endeavour,  in 
an  observation  or  two,  to  make  the  matp 
ter  plain.     The  remarks  referred  to  ai 
having  been  made  by  the  learned  Jndgsi 
were  delivered  under  a  misunderataDi- 
ing  as  to  the  course  which  the  Treasuiy 
had  pursued.     Tho  state  of  tho  matter 
appeared    to     be    this — By  tho   Irish 
Church  Act,  the  Church  Temporalitiee 
Commissiouers  wore  authorized  to  pay 
various  officers  such  salaries  as  might  oe 
recommended    and  sanctioned    by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  approved  of  by  the 
Treasury.     In  regard  to  Mr.  Ball  there 
were  two  alternatives — that  he  should 
be  paid  by  fixed  salary,    or  that  he 
should  be  paid  by  fees.     The  Treasuiy 
were  asked  to  choose  which  altematiTe 
they  preferred,  and  they  preferred  the 
former.     They  understood  certain  lottos 
as  meaning  that  the  fixed  salary  was  to 
cover  all  the  services  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  paid  by  fees.     A  ques- 
tion arose,  however,   as  to  whether  it 
did  cover  certain  classes  of  fees.     In  the 
litigation  that  followed  Justice  Flanagan 
upheld  the  view  taken  by  the  Treasury, 
and  the  case  was  so  decided ;  but,  sub- 
sequently, it  was  taken  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal,   when  the  former  decision 
was  reversed,  and  the  other  view  taken. 
I  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  which 
view  was  right ;  but  I  think  the  view 
expressed   by  the    learned   Judge  was 
stated  under   a  misunderstanding  that 
could  be  easilv  explained. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  Might  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  Treasury 
represented  by  no  one  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  that  could  explain  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: The  Treasury  was  not  repre- 
sented directly  at  the  suit.  The  suit 
was  one  between  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Commission  and  Mr.  Ball,  and  the 
Treasury  was  not  represented  by  any- 
one. I  regret  it  was  not,  and  I  am  un- 
able to  account  for  it. 
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Mb.  MELDON:  Sir,  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
the  Treasury  intends  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

POST  OFFICE-AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 
—CONVEYANCE   OF  MAILS. 

QUESTION. 

Ma.  BAXTER  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  the  Post  Office  has  employed 
any  line,  other  than  that  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  of  full 
powered  steamships,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  Mails  to  and  from  Australia ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  can  state  the  average 
time  occupied  by  such  steamers,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company;  why  tenders  were 
not  invited  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
Mails  direct  between  this  Country  and 
Australia ;  if  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
Correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
with  the  Australian  Colonies  on  this 
subject;  and,  if  he  can  state  to  the 
House,  in  the  event  of  the  Contract  of 
the  7th  of  February  being  ratified,  what 
sums  are  to  be  received  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  Mails  between  this  Country  and 
Point  de  Galle  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  Since  the 
bep^inning  of  1874,  the  Imperial  Post 
Office  has  not  employed  any  line  of  steam 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to 
and  from  Australia,  the  conveyance  of 
all  such  mails  from  Point  de  Galle, 
Singapore,  and  San  Francisco  having 
been  provided  for  by  the  Governments 
of  the  several  Australian  Colonies.  Bags 
of  ship  letters  have,  at  intervals  during 
the  last  two  years,  been  despatched  from 
the  United  Kingdom  by  steam  vessels 
other  than  those  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company; 
but  the  Post  Office  has  no  record  of  the 
average  time  occupied  on  each  voyage  by 
such  steam  vessels.  Tenders  were  not 
invited  by  the  Homo  Government,  be- 
cause, as  already  stated,  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Australian  Colonies.  There  has  been 
no  Correspondence  between  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Australian  Colonies  on 
the  subject.  The  arrangements  under 
which  the  Australian  Mails  will  be  con- 
veyed between  this  country  and  Point 
de  Galle,  in  the  event  of  the  contract  of 


the  7  til  of  February  being  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  being  considered 
at  the  Treasury.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  sums  will  be  received 
on  that  account  from  the  Australian 
Colonies. 


ARMY    MILITARY    PENSIONS— ROYAL, 
WARRANTS,  1877,  1878.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  he 
is  aware  that  certain  officers  who  retired 
from  the  Army  on  pensions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Royal  Warrants  of 
1877  and  1878,  and  who  now  hold  ap- 
pointments in  the  Prison  Department, 
are  precluded  from  drawing  any  portion 
of  their  pensions;  that  one  of  these 
officers  is  actually  drawing  less  income 
by  £55  10«.  per  annum  than  he  would 
be  in  receipt  of  if  he  drew  his  pension 
and  were  not  serving  the  State ;  if  he 
would  state  under  what  Clause  of  what 
Act  the  withholding  of  these  Military 
pensions  is  justifiable ;  and,  whether  it 
is  intended  to  place  all  retired  Military 
and  Naval  officers  who  may  be  holding 
Civil  appointments  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  Civil  servants,  viz.  that  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  draw  their  pensions 
until  their  Civil  salaries  amount  to  three 
times  their  pensions  on  half-]my  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I  am  aware  of  the  cases  referred  to 
by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  The 
withholding  of  the  military  pensions  is 
in  accordance  with  Clause  1,174  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  May  1,  1878;  but, 
inasmuch  as  considerable  dissatisfaction 
has  been  caused  in  several  cases  by  the 
operation  of  that  clause,  it  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  that  representatives  of  the  War 
Office  and  Treasury  should  meet  and 
discuss  the  conditions  under  which  the 
clause  shall  be  applied  in  future. 

TREATY  OF  BERLIN— ARTICLE  23. 

QUESTION. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
since  it  has  been  officially  stated  that  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
have  been  or  are  being  duly  carried  out, 
except  that  portion  of  the  twenty-third 
Clause  which  provides  that  institutions 
analogous  to  those  of  Crete  shall  be 
I  granted  to    those  parts  of    European 
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Turkey  not  specially  provided  for,  he 
can  say  whether  Her  Majesty'  Govern- 
ment are  determined  to  insist  on  the 
fulfilment  by  the  Turks  of  the  stipula- 
tions in  consideration  of  which  the}'  were 
saved  from  extinction,  as  firmly  as  they 
have  insisted  on  the  stipulations  by  which 
the  advance  of  Russia  was  restrained  ? 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  Her  Majesty's  '•  Government 
have  more  than  once  pressed  upon  the 
Porte  the  importance  of  taking  speedy 
action  under  the  23rd  clause  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin ;  and  representations 
to  that  effect  have  recently  been  re- 
peated. 

ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS— ORDINANCES  OF 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

QXJESTIOX. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
has  sent  home  Copies  of  all  Ordinances 
enacted  by  the  Council  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus;  and,  whether  in  any  case  the 
Cyprus  Ordinances  will  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  or  placed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Library  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Many  of  the  Ordi- 
nances passed  by  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  Cyprus  have  been  received  ;  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  we  have  as  yet 
received  all.  I  said  some  little  time  ago 
that  I  should  place  these  Ordinances  in 
the  Library,  and  that  I  purpose  to  do 
before  vojy  long. 

SOUTH    AFRICA —  THE    ZULU    WAR— 
THE  EXPENSE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CIIILDERS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  When  the 
Estimates  of  the  Expenditure  of  the 
War  in  South  Africa  during  the  present 
financial  year  may  be  exj^ected  to  be 
laid  upon  the  Table? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  anxious  to  lay  the  Esti- 
mate upon  the  Table  as  soon  as  T  am  in 
a  position  to  submit  an  Estimate  that 
would  give  information  to  the  House. 
The  same  reason  that  prevented  me 
laying  one  before  the  House  at  the 
time  of  the  Budget  still  prevents  me 
doing  so,  until  we  get  some  further  in- 
formation. I  hope  that  before  long  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  propose  a  Vote 
of  Credit.      Of  course,  before  the  close 
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of  the  Session  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  at  an 
early  date.  As  soon  as  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  place  a  Supplementary  Estimate 
before  the  House  on  which  any  reliance 
can  be  placed,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

THE    MEDICAL    BILLS-THE     SELECTT 
COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
the  Select  Committee  to  which  he  pro- 
poses to  refer  the  Medical  Bills  before 
the  House  is  to  have  powers  to  summon 
witnesses  and  hear  evidence  from  Uni- 
versities and  Corporations  affected  by 
tlie  BiUs  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  power  to  summon 
witnesses.  What  witnesses  may  be 
summoned  depends  on  the  decision  of 
the  Committee. 

THE  SAMOAN  ISLANDS—QUESTION. 

Colonel  MURE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Wliether  he  can  give  the  House  any  in- 
formation as  to  a  Treaty  lately  concluded 
between  Germany  and  the  Government 
of  the  Samoan  Islands,  by  which  certain 
rights  of  property  have  been  guaranteed 
to  German  subjects  in  those  islands ; 
and,  whether  British  subjects  in  those 
islands  have  complained  that  under 
Article  6  of  the  said  Treaty  their  pro- 
prietary rights  are  endangered  ? 

]Mr.  BOURKE  :  I  think  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  is  correct  in  supposing  a 
Treaty  has  been  lately  made  between 
the  Governments  referred  to.  Last 
January  the  German  Consul  in  Samoa 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul 
a  Treaty  wliich  had  been  made  between 
the  German  Government  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Samoan  Islands  about 
til  at  time.  It  was  at  once  ratified  by 
the  Samoan  Government;  but  we  have 
not  heard  wliether  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  German  Government.  Wo  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  ;  but  liavo 
had  no  complaints  from  British  subjects 
or  others  afi'ected  by  it. 

THE  LAW  OF  DISTRESS-LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  BARNE  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
Goyemment  intend  to  introduce  a  Bill 
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to  amend  the  Law  of  Distress ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  they  will  be  able  to  lay  it 
before  Parliament  this  Session  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  G-overnment  to  introduce 
a  Bill  this  Session  to  amend  the  Law  of 
Distress. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT- 
TEACHERS'  SALARIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SAIVIPSON  LLOYD  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether, 
in  the  Return,  No.  3,  in  Parliamentary 
Paper,  No.  71,  of  Session  1879  (which 
^ves  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  in 
various  schools),  the  principal  teacher 
only  of  each  school  is  reckoned  in  com- 
puting such  average,  or  whether  all  the 
teachers  of  every  grade  are  so  reckoned  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in 
reply,  said,  the  Return  included  all  the 
teachers  who  held  certificates. 


POST  OFFICE,  EDINBURGH. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether,  referring  to  applica- 
tions which  have  been  made  at  various 
times  on  the  part  of  the  Telegraph 
Clerks  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Post 
Office,  it  is  intended  to  raise  their  pay 
to  an  equality  with  that  given  to  the 
Clerks  in  the  principal  towns  in  Eng- 
land performing  similar  duties ;  and,  if 
80,  when  the  advance  will  take  place. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  The  tele- 
graph establishment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Post  Office  has  been  recently  revised, 
and  there  is  no  intention  of  making  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  scales  of  pay. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— ESTIMATE  OF  MILI- 
TARY EXPENDITURE.— QUESTION. 

Mu.  WHITWELL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  the  Go- 
vernment will  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  the  Correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  the  Home  Go- 
vernment and  the  authorities  of  the 
Colonial  dependencies  in  South  Africa 
as  to  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Home  Government  for  Military  Expen- 
diture and  Military  Stores  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  ending  on  March  dlst  last 
on  behalf  of  any  or  all  of  the  above 
Colonial  dependencies  ? 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  Papers  were 
now  being  prepared. 

ARMY— THE  60th  RIFLES— COURT 
MARTIAL.— QUESTION. 

Me.  FRENCH  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  be  able 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
Copies  of  the  Evidence  produced  at  the 
trial  by  Court  Martial  in  South  Africa  of 
a  sergeant  of  the  60th  Rifles  for  retiring 
a  picket  on  an  alarm  of  the  enemy  with- 
out the  order  of  his  officer,  at  which  he 
was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude and  reduction  to  the  ranks  ? 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY :  I  have  not  yet 
received  the  Papers  to  which  the  Ques- 
tion refers,  and  I  am  bound  to  modify 
the  answer  I  made  the  other  day,  in 
which  I  stated  that  the  Papers  were 
privileged.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  they  are  not ;  but  it  is  only  when 
special  causes  have  been  assigned  that 
it  has  been  considered  convenient  that 
such  Papers  should  be  produced.  Until 
I  have  seen  the  Papers  I  am  not  able  to 
say  whether  there  is  anything  special  in 
their  character  or  not.  I  expect  them 
by  the  next  mail. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  LOANS  COMMIS- 
SIONERS—THE REPORT.— QUESTION. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If 
he  can  arrange  to  furnish  the  House, 
before  the  debate  on  the  Public  Works 
Loans  Bill  comes  on,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1879, 
with  an  explanatory  note  of  the  errors 
to  the  Account  of  those  Commissioners 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1878  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
present  in  the  course  of  next  week  the 
annual  Report  and  Accounts  of  the 
Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners,  in 
which  explanatory  notes  of  the  errors 
referred  to  would  appear ;  but  he  could 
not  promise  to  wait  until  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill. 

BLIND    AND    DEAF-MUTE    CHILDREN 
(EDUCATION)  BILK-OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  MONK,  who  had  the  following 
Notice  on  the  Paper : — 
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**  To  iisk  the  Prosidont  of  tho  Tiocal  Govorn- 
mont  Board,  Whether  he  has  come  to  a  decision 
as  to  tho  dosirahility  of  i)lacinjj  Amendmenta 
on  tho  Paper  showini^  tho  conditions  and  qualiti- 
cations  upon  which  the  Government  had  assented 
to  tho  Second  Reading  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf- 
Muto  Children  (Education)  Bill," 

said,  tho  Question  bore  a  very  faint  re- 
semblance to  the  Question  ho  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  junior  Clerk  at  tlie 
Table.  Indeed,  two  Questions  had  been 
jumbled  into  one,  so  as  to  make  them 
meaninji^less  and  absurd.  He,  therefore, 
declined  to  put  the  Question ;  and  would 
simply  ask,  what  steps  it  was  intended 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  Blind  and 
Deaf-Muto  Children  (Education)  Bill? 
Ho  would  remind  the  Government  that 
on  the  26th  March  they  consented  to  the 
second  reading  of  tho  Bill  with  certain 
qualifications. 

Mu.  SCLATER  -  BOOTH  said,  the 
Bill  now  contained  Amendments  he  had 
sugo^ested  with  the  view  of  making  its 
provisions  permissive ;  and  he  did  not, 
therefore,  think  it  his  duty,  on  tlio  part 
of  the  Government,  to  offer  any  further 
opposition  to  it, 

MO  TI  ON, 

— %o»0'-o^— 

PARLIAMENT  —  ARRANGEMENT    OF 
PUBLIC    BUSINESS. 

TnE  CHA^TELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  moving — 

"  That  the  Ordoi-s  of  tho  Day  suhsoqnent  to 
tho  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  bo 
postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  for 
leave  to  hrin;^  in  a  Bill  for  promoting  University 
Education  in  Ireland;" 

said,  ho  made  tho  Motion  in  accordance 
with  a  promise  which  ho  had  given  the 
other  evening  to  tho  lion.  ^Member  for 
Roscommon  (the  O'Conor  Don),  which  was 
l)artly  dictated  by  the  consideration  that 
tho  Government,  by  fixing  a  Bill  of  their 
own  for  a  Morning  Sitting,  had  prevented 
him  from  bringing  forward  his  Bill  on 
the  occasion  on  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  done  so.  He  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  wished  to  take  that 
opportunity  of  saying  that  the  business- 
like spirit  in  wliich  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Regulation  Bill  had  been  discussed 
encouraged  the  Government  to  hope  that 
they  would  be  able  to  make  further 
progress  with  that  measure  that  night ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  House  might 
be  disposed  to  allow  them  to  take  a 
Morning  Sitting  to-morrow,  in  order  to 

Mr,  Monk 


go  on  with  it,  so  that  thej  might,  it 
})ossible,  get  it  through  Committee  be- 
fore the  House  rose  for  the  Whitsuntide 
Holidays. 

j  Mr.  NEWDEGATE  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  when  he  intendei 
!  to  take  the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenoe 
Bill?  The  House  was  aware  that  ha 
had  a  Notice  of  some  importance  to  be 
considered  before  the  second  reading  of 
that  Bill.  He  would  also  like  to  know 
when  it  was  proposed  to  take  the 
Ciiminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill? 
At  present  it  stood  for  Tuesday  next; 
but  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  that 
the  Government  should  propose  to  go 
on  with  it  before  the  Whitsuntide  Beceai. 

Mr.   KNATCHBULL  -  HUGE8SEN 
said,  that  having  balloted  with  praise- 
worthy perseverence  during  the  SeeetOD, 
ho  had  obtained  first  place  to-morrow 
for  his  Motion  on  the  subject  of  Brewen^ 
Licences,  and  he  thought  it  rather  haii 
that  at  the  very  last  moment  Notice  of  a 
Morning  Sitting  should  be  g^Ten,  whidi 
j)laced  him  at  a  disadvantage.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  take  steps  to  make 
and  keep  a  House  at  the  Evening  Sitting. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  at 
tho  last  moment  the  Government  in« 
formed  the  House  that  they  proposed 
to  hold  a  Morning  Sitting ;  and  lie  would 
ask  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer 
wliether,  in  future,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  give  some  longer  and 
Tuoro  formal  Notice  with  reference  to 
tlie  intention  of  tho  Government  to  hold 
Morning  Sittings  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  put  down  the 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill 
for  the  Morning  Sitting.  This  was  a 
Bill  in  which  he  had  several  important 
Amendments  to  propose ;  and  as  he  was 
also  a  Member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Reporting  Committee  which  would  meet 
at  12  o'clock  to  draw  up  their  Report, 
and  this  was  also  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  a  great  interest,  he  trusted  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  then  take  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  seconded  the  ap- 
peal of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentiemani 
and  pointed  out  tho  inconsistency  of  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  Government 
for  these  Morning  Sittings.  Last  year 
the  Government  excused  themselves  for 
taking  early  Morning  Sittings  because 
of  the  opposition  offered  to  the  Mutiny 
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Bill.  This  year  they  appeared  to  ask 
for  it  because  of  the  business-like  way 
in  which  the  House  had  carried  through 
the  Business.  Therefore,  whether  they 
opposed  or  facilitated  Business,  the  Go- 
vernment seemed  equally  determined  to 
Lave  Morning  Sittings. 

AIu.  A.  MILLS  considered  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reporting,  and  he  trusted 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
proceed  with  it.  He  had  himself  a 
Notice  on  the  Paper  for  to-morrow 
evening,  but  would  willingly  sacridce  it 
in  order  to  promote  Public  Business. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  intimated  that  im- 
mediately the  House  got  into  Committee 
on  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
Bill  he  should  move  that  the  Chairman 
do  report  Progress,  in  order  that  he 
might,  in  his  humble  judgment,  save 
the  time  of  the  House  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  real 
state  in  which  they  were  in  relation  to 
that  Bill.  He  thought  it  only  fair  and 
courteous  to  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  his  intentions,  and  if  the 
House  wished,  he  would  at  once  give 
his  reasons  for  taking  the  step  he  pro- 
posed. iCries  of  **  No,"  and  ••  Go  on."] 
He  would  state  his  reasons  when  the 
House  was  in  Committee. 

TheCHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
degate),  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  would 
be  moved  on  Monday  after  Supply,  and 
that  it  was  proposed  to  close  oupply  in 
good  time,  so  that  the  Bill  might  be 
conveniently  taken  and  discussed  after- 
wards. With  regard  to  the  Criminal 
Code  (Indictable  Offencea)  Bill,  he  was 
not  at  that  moment  in  a  position  to 
answer  all  the  Questions  that  had  been 
asked,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  hon. 
Members  if  they  would  put  them  down 
on  the  Paper,  so  that  he  might  consult 
the  Attorney  General.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins),  he  must  de- 
mur to  the  idea  that  Morning  Sittings 
were  merely  to  be  regarded  as  punish- 
ments ;  and  in  proposing  them  the  sole 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  best  way  they  could,  the 
Business  of  the  House.  He  quite  agreed 
that  it  was  inconvenient  that  sudden 
Notice  should  be  given  of  them  ;  and  it 


was  only  in  consequence  of  what  had 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  Army  Disci- 
pline and  Regulation  Bill  that  he  pro- 
posed to  take  the  course  which  he  had 
stated.  He  hoped  that  the  House  would 
consider  the  precedents,  and  would  con- 
sent to  a  Morning  Sitting  on  each  of  the 
two  following  Tuesdays,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  a  real  and  important 
effort  to  get  through  the  Bill  before 
Whitsuntide.  The  Bill  was  one  which 
ought  to  become  law,  certainly  not  with- 
out due  consideration,  but  within  a 
limited  period.  He  would  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen)  that  the  Government  would 
do  the  best  they  could  to  secure  a  House 
for  the  discussion  of  his  Notice,  the 
importance  of  which  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
name  a  convenient  day  for  the  Dogs 
Regulation  (Ireland)  Act  (1865)  Amend- 
ment Bill,  and  whether  it  could  be  placed 
as  the  first  Order  on  the  Paper  ? 

Mr.  DILLWYN  protested  against 
the  commencement  of  Morning  Sittings 
a  month  before  the  usual  time,  and  gave 
Notice  that  on  the  Motion  to  adjourn 
until  2  o'clock  to-morrow  he  would 
oppose  it. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  supported  the 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  very  liberal  and  kind  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  regard  to  the  Holidays  of  the 
House,  and  his  liberality  ought  to  be 
met  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Mr.  MELDON  complained  that  all 
Government  Orders  were  placed  upon 
the  list  nearly  every  evening,  thus 
causing  considerable  inconvenience  to 
Members  interested  in  any  particular 
measure,  and  to  the  public.  There  was 
one  Bill  down  on  the  Paper  before  them 
relating  to  Ireland,  but  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  mention,  and  a  deputation 
had  come  expressly  from  Ireland  to 
watch  its  progress,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Government  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  on  with  it  for  the 
next  two  months.  The  Bill  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Major 
Nolan)  excited  much  feeling  throughout 
Ireland,  and  Irish  Members  would  find 
it  very  convenient  if  they  knew  when 
Irish  Bills  were  coming  on.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  object  of  the  Government  in 
putting  down  all  their  Bills  night  after 
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night  was  the  hope  of  their  obtaining  a  | 
**  catch  '*  vote 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Bills  should  be  set  down,  inas- 
much as  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  a 
convenient  time  might  arise  for  their 
discussion.  He  would  endeavour  to  ar- 
range with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land that  the  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland) 
Act  (1865)  Amendment  Bill  should  be 
brought  forward  with  all  due  regard  to 
the  convenience  of  Jion.  Members.  He 
was  anxious  to  give  a  general  Notice  as 
to  the  time  when  regular  Morning  Sit- 
tings were  to  begin,  and  with  regard  to 
others  as  full  a  Notice  as  he  could. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hibbert, 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  that 
after  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regula- 
tion Bill  had  passed  through  Committee, 
it  would  be  proposed  to  take  a  Morning 
Sitting  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
Valuation  of  Property  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  subsc- 
qtiPiit  to  the  AriTiy  Discipline  and  Regulation 
Bill  be  postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  promoting 
University  Education  in  Ireland. — (Jfr.  Chan^ 
eellor  of  the  Excheqtier.) 

ORDER     OF    TEE    DAT. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL.--[Bill  88.] 
(Jfr.  Secretary  Stanley^  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

William  Henry  Smith,   The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^PiogreHB  Sili  i/iiy.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  30  (Otrences  in  relation  to 
billeting). 

Colonel  MURE  moved,  in  page  12, 
line  27,  sub-section  4,  after  **  non-com- 
missioned officer,"  to  insert  **or  sol- 
dier." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man do  report  Progress.  He  did  so  in 
order  to  make  a  few  observations  wbich 
he  thought  might,  perhaps,  save  the 
time  of  the  Committee.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  if  the  Committee  were  to  con- 
sider the  precise  position  in  which  they 
were  in  relation  to  this  Bill,  they  might 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  point 
at  which  he  had  arnved  they  ought  to 
delay  going  on  with  the  Bill  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     They  had  already  had  two 
nights'  discussion  in  Committee  upon  the 
Bill ;  and  he  thought  that  discussion,  to 
anyone  who  had  observed  it  with  any 
care,  must  have  shown  very  clearly  that 
the  Bill  was  not  exactly  that  which  the 
House  was  entitled  to  believe  it  would 
receive  from  the  Committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  question  upstairs.    He  should 
have  been  particularly  glad  to  have  ad- 
dressed his  observations  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the    Home  Department,    who,    he 
thought,  would  have  taken  a  very  judi- 
cial view  of  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed ;  but  he  wished  particularly 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Committee  generally  to  the 
subject,  because  he  would  at  once  dis- 
claim any  Party  feeling  in  the  matter. 
The  question  was  far  too  important  for 
that.     The  subject  was  of  such  a  nature 
that    both    sides    of  the    House    were 
equally  interested  in    seeing  a   sound 
measure  carried ;  and  if  the  Committee 
were  at   all  fully  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  believe 
that  even  the  Government  would  be  in- 
clined to  venture   any  further  in   dis- 
cussing the  matter.     It  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  hon.  Members  that 
last  year  the  Mutiny  Bill    was    very 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  that  dis- 
cussion it  was  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  penalties  in  the  Bill,  and  the  very 
severe  punishments  it  imposed,  needed 
to  be  dealt  with  with  very  great  care. 
Moreover,  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
crimes  which  arose  out  of  desertion  were 
very  numerous,  and  that  the  number  of 
prisoners    who    were     imprisoned    for 
crimes  which  were  of  no  great  import- 
ance was  very  excessive.     Now,  all  these 
crimes  were  referred  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  who  used  precisely  the 
language  which  was  used  in  the  House 
just    now — namely,    that    this    was    a 
Mutiny  Bill,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
a  question  of  time,  and  must  be  pressed 
on  at  all  hazards.     In  that  discussion, 
many  promises  were  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  with  the  clear 
understanding    that  if    the  Committee 
then  would  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  quietly, 
he  would  take  care  that  all  the  questions 
which  had  been  raised  should  be  inves- 
tigated with  great  care  by  the  Commit- 
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tee.  In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear 
what  those  promises  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  were,  he  must  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  and  especially 
of  tlie  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
AVar,  to  those  promises  which  were  made 
by  his  Predecessor.  In  relation,  first, 
to  the  number  of  desertions,  and  the  ex- 
cossiro  number  of  men  in  prison,  the 
rin^ht  hon.  Gentleman  used  these  words 
last  year — 

**  With  regard  to  tho  question  of  deserters, 
that  was  one  which  must  be  carefully  considered, 
and  the  Committee  would  be  able  to  investigate 
the  different  forms  which  desertion  took.  He 
thought  that  the  number  of  men  who  wore  at 
present  imprisoned  for  offences  which  were  not 
of  a  disgraceful  character  was  excessive."  — 
[3  ffansard,  ccxxxviii.  1978.] 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that.  In 
relation  to  punishments,  he  would  not 
now  trouble  tho  Committee  with  quota- 
tions, because  he  wished  to  put  his  case 
as  simply  and  shortly  as  possible.  The 
question  of  flogging  was  met  by  several 
Amendments.  There  was  one  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor),  and  another  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  wished  to 
resist  the  principle  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Well,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  then  promised 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  would  not  press 
his  Amendment,  the  subject  should  be 
investigated  with  great  care.  One  hon. 
Member  after  another  rose  and  begged 
the  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  press  the 
Amendment,  but  to  trust  to  this  investi- 
gation by  the  Committee  ;  and  upon 
that  assurance  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  withdrew  his  Amendment.  Now, 
ho  would  proceed  a  little  further.  On 
the  question  of  the  22nd  clause — the 
flogging  clause — when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  had  given  up  his  Amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
stated  to  the  Committee  that  if  they 
would  pass  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape 
it  would  be  with  a  view  that  there  might 
be  a  thorough  investigation  thereafter 
upon  the  whole  subject.  Further  on  in 
the  discussion  in  Committee,  the  right 
hon.  andgallantGentlemansaidhe  would 
make  another  appeal  to  the  Committee  to 
get  through  the  Bill  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  would  promise  there  should 
be  a  complete  inquiry  into  its  opera- 
tion, and  upon  that  assurance  his  hon. 
Friend    the    Member    for    Edinburgh 


(Mr.  M'Laren)  appealed  to  the  Mover 
of  the  Amendment  not  to  press  it. 
For  his  own  part,  he  joined  very 
heartily  in  seeking  tliat  the  Amendment 
should  not  be  pressed,  and  that  thoy 
should  proceed  to  go  on  with  the  Bill. 
He  heartily  rejoiced  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  that  concession,  and  that  they  had, 
upon  the  word  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
tho  certainty  of  investigation  into  all 
these  questions.  That  was  the  clear 
understanding  ;  and  it  was  because  that 
liad  not  been  carried  out  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  rise  now  and  protest,  and  he 
should  continue  to  protest  against  tho 
passing  of  this  Bill.  Now,  either  it  was 
necessary,  or  it  was  not  necessary,  for  a 
Committee  to  investigate  these  various 
subjects.  If  it  was  necessar}',  then  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  justified 
in  saying  ho  would  take  care  that  tho 
investigation  should  take  place.  If  it 
was  not  necessary,  upon  what  ground 
did  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  on  a 
measure  of  such  importance,  lead  the 
House  and  the  country  to  believe  that 
he  was  going  to  have  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  ?  Now,  he  had 
to  recount  what  the  Select  Committee 
did.  He  was  a  Member  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  they  proceeded  to  work. 
The  Committee  was  very  ably  presided 
over  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court) ;  but  he  thought  the  Committee 
was  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  what 
that  Select  Committee  did.  What  did  it 
do?  They  met  on  tho  17lh  of  May. 
On  the  23rd  of  May  they  had  the  first 
witness ;  and  after  they  had  had  a 
sitting  or  two,  he  deemed  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  enter  a  protest  against  their  not 
taking  evidence  upon  those  questions 
which  they  were  sent  up  to  consider. 
He  was  so  full  of  the  subject  —  as 
he  was  now — that  he  was  anxious  that 
they  should  have  competent  witnesses — 
not  official  witnesses — who  would  give 
them  sound  information  on  points  re- 
ferred to.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
not  a  question  of  re-arranging  a  wholo 
lot  of  clauses  as  to  punishment  that  was 
wanted.  They  wanted  something  to  pre- 
cede that — namely,  that  they  should  do 
the  best  they  could  to  examine  into  the 
great  sources  of  crime  in  the  Armj' — 
what  were  the  causes  of  crime,  and  how 
it  was  possible  to  get  rid  of  them.  He 
visited  a  military  prison,  and  conversed 
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with  the  chaplain  ;  and  ho  camo  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  Committee  had 
wished,  plenty  of  evidence  could  have 
been  obtained.  It  would  have  been 
shown  that  many  who  were  still  in 
gaol  might  be  free  men.,  and  it  would 
be  all  the  better  if  they  were.  But 
the  Committee  took  no  such  evidence ; 
they  made  no  attempt  to  get  evidence. 
What  did  they  do  ?  They  had  handed 
to  tliem  a  draft  Bill  of  117  clauses, 
which  the  Chairman  took,  but  very 
wisely  did  not  acknowledge  any  respon- 
sibility; he  ignored  any  responsibility 
in  relation  to  that  Bill.  The  Com- 
mittee accepted  it,  and  proceeded  to 
work.  To  do  what  ?  To  see  how  far, 
in  elTect,  that  Bill  of  117  clauses,  which 
was  handed  to  them,  was  a  boiling- 
down,  so  to  speak,  of  about  190  Articles 
of  War,  and  some  110  clauses  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill ;  and  so  they  proceeded  to 
work.  But  they  liad  not  proceeded  very 
far  before  they  camo  to  the  flogging 
clause  in  that  particular  Bill,  and  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  enter  his  protest. 
He  entered  his  protest  in  this  manner. 
Ho  moved  on  the  21st  of  June — 

"  That,  liaving  rcgnrd  to  the  discussion  "which 
took  place  in  tho  House  in  the  month  of  March 
last  on  Iho  corporal  punishment  inflicted  under 
tho  authority  of  tlie  Mutiny  Act,  it  is  expedient 
that  this  Committee  should  take  evidence  in  re- 
spect of  punishments  for  crimes  committed  while 
on  active  service  in  the  field." 

Although  that  was  n  very  reasonable 
proposition,  it  received  no  support,  e.x- 
cept  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Leitrim  (Major  0*Beirne).  Well, 
they  proceeded  with  tho  Bill,  and  the 
Bill  camo  down  to  tho  House.  It  did 
not  como  down,  liowever,  with  180 
clauses,  but  with  only  117.  It  had,  of 
course,  been  altered,  and  no  ono  could 
complain  of  that;  but  ho  ventured  to 
say  that  a  more  imperfect  Bill  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  draw.  Why,  even  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  got  up  to  enlighten 
the  House  upon  it  the  other  night,  and 
could  not.  He  dealt  with  the  10th 
clause  and  the  4th  section ;  but  even 
he  could  not  make  it  clear,  although 
he  belonged  to  the  Department  in  whoso 
care  the  Bill  was  placed.  Why,  they 
had  a  clause — the  173rd — contradicted 
by  another  clause — the  1 80th  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  J.  Holms)  cared  very  little  about 
that  part  of  the  question.  He  cared  little 
whether  the  Bill  was  good,  bad,  or  in- 


different,  in  those  respocts.    What  h 
did  care  about,  and  what  he  protested 
against,  was  this — that  they  should  n 
up  to  a  Committee  Boom,  appointed  by 
tho  House,  to  undertake  one  of  the  moit 
important  questions  of  the  day,  and  to 
take  evidence  in  relation  tosubjectswhidi 
had  been   discussed  fully,   freely,  and 
decidedly  in  the  House,  and  that  tkey 
should  come  downstairs  without  having 
made  ono  single  step  in  regard  to  taking 
that  evidence.     This  Bill  was  to  be— 
what?    Was  it  to  be  a  temporary  Bill? 
It  was  a  Bill  that  was  to  bo  for  the 
permanent  government  of  the  Army; 
and    he,    therefore,   protested    agaiiut 
their  proceeding  further  with  the  mea- 
sure.    In  his  opinion,  it  was  essentially 
necessary  that  the   Committee,  at  thii 
particular  juncture,  should  consider  what 
thev  were  to  do  with  the  Bill.     As  hehad 
said,    tho  Committee  upstairs  took  no 
evidence  in  relation  to  those  matters  to 
which  ho  had  referred.  It  was  well  that 
this  Committee  and  tho  country  should 
know  that ;   because  there  were  many 
outside  this  House  who  were  waiting 
for  the  Bill  to  become  law,  and  to  whom 
it  was  a   serious  matter.      AVhat  was 
tho  evidence  which  the  Committee  took! 
A  greater  sham   never  existed  in  the 
world   than   that    most    strange    Com- 
mittee.     He  did  not  speak  diftrespctt- 
fully  of  the  Committee  itself.     He  spc>ko 
of  the  work  they  did,  and  of  the  work 
which  was  given  them  to  do.     They  had 
six  witnesses  in  the  main ;  ono  witnees, 
and  that  was  Sir  Henry  Thring,  who 
drafted  the  Bill.     They  had  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Command- 
ing-in-Chief ;  they  had  Mr.  Clode,  from 
the  War  Office;  and  they  had  Major- 
General    Carey,    Colonel    Hoche,    and 
Mr.   O'Dowd.      Well,   of  course,   they 
were  very  good  witnesses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  codifying  and  simplif^'ing  the 
Bill,  and  they  gave  very  good  evidence ; 
but  that  was  not  in  the  least  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Committee  were  sent  to 
investigate.     In   comparison,  it  was  a 
very  small   and   trumpery  matter.     In 
fact,  if  the  Committee  had  gone  into 
their  room  without  any  Bill,  it  would  have 
been   very  much  better.     They  should 
have  gone  up  there  as  business  men, 
thoroughly   determined  that  that  200- 
year-old  Bill  was  hardly  worth   looking 
at,  and  that  it  was  their  business  to  deal 
with  1878,  and  not  1678.     But,  in  place 
of  that,  they  took  to  boilin^^  down  tho 
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old  Bill,  and  here  they  were  to-night  in 
a  state  which  was  not  creditahle  to  the 
House.  It  was  not  creditable  to  them 
to  pursue  a  course  of  this  kind,  seeing 
that  they  had  had  promises  that  evi- 
dence should  be  taken  in  relation  to  the 
points  to  which  he  had  referred,  in  order 
that  they  might  legislate  in  tlie  spirit  of 
their  own  day.  He  wished  the  Committee 
now  to  consider  what  effect  this  Bill 
would  have  upon  the  Army.  It  would, 
he  thought,  deal  a  very  serious  blow  to 
recruiting,  because  soldiers  and  the  class 
from  which  they  were  drawn  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  was  being  done.  He 
had  letters  on  the  subject,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  read  some  extracts  from  them, 
because  it  was  well  that  the  Committee 
should  know  what  was  the  opinion  out- 
side upon  the  subject.  In  civil  life  iu 
this  country,  happily,  there  was  even- 
handed  justice  for  all  classes;  but  in 
the  Army  they  knew  that  was  not  so. 
[Colonel  Stanley  dissented.]  He  saw 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  shake 
his  head  at  that  observation ;  but  he 
wished,  with  all  due  respect,  to  press 
the  point,  because  he  was  anxious  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  and 
the  Committee  should  know  what  was 
thought  of  the  Bill.  It  was  well  for  the 
lawgivers  to  know  what  those  outside 
considered  in  relation  to  questions  of 
this  kind.  Now,  one  soldier  wrote  to 
him  as  follows : — 

**  In  civil  life,  if  an  employer  or  overseer 
Etrikes,  cheats,  or  oppresses  a  labourer  under 
his  charge,  and  if  a  labourer  strikes,  cheats,  or 
annuys  his  employer  or  overseer,  they  are  liable 
to  exactly  the  same  punishment,  and  those 
penalties  act,  however  noble  the  employer  or 
overseer  may  be,  and  however  mean  the  labourer. 
But  in  the  Army,  if  a  private  strikes,  robs,  or 
annoys  his  officer,  his  punishment  would  be 
immeasurably  fn^eater  than  would  be  awarded 
to  any  officer  who  struck,  cheated,  or  annoyed  a 
private.  In  the  one  case,  death  would  be  the 
punishment  possibly ;  a  simple  reprimand  pos- 
sibly in  the  other.  If  an  officer  commits  any 
crime  he  is  tried  by  his  peers ;  if  a  soldier,  he 
is  tried  also  by  officers,  and  they  are  the  judge 
and  jury." 

In  reading  this  to  the  Committee,  he  only 
wished  to  show  what  was  the  feeling  of 
those  who  bad  to  submit  to  this  law. 
He  did  not  blame  the  officers,  far  other- 
wise. They  had  only  to  carry  out  that 
which  was  put  into  their  hands ;  but 
he  wished  that  the  Committee  would 
take  care  to  put  into  their  hands  some- 
thing of  a  wiser  character,  and  better 
than  had  yet  been  the  case.     Pe  wished 


now  to  say  a  word  on  a  point  of  gyeat 
importance  which  had  not  been  intro- 
duced— namely,  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  a  soldier  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  for  throughout  this  Bill  they 
were  treated  alike.  That  he  regarded  as 
being  one  of  the  great  defects  of  our 
military  system.  It  was  high  time  that 
they  should  raise  tho  status,  especially 
of  the  higher  class  of  non-commissioned 
officers.  They  should  lift  them  from 
their  present  position,  and  not  leave 
them  the  risk  of  being  reduced  to  tlio 
ranks  at  the  mere  whim,  or  desire,  or 
private  sentiment,  of  their  commanding 
officers.  He  had  received  a  letter  on  that 
subject  which  seemed  so  wise  and  rea- 
sonable that  he  would  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee with  an  extract.  It  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  non-comraispioned 
officers  to  tho  ranks.     The  man  said — 

"This  saps  the  foundation  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officer,  for  no  matter  however  well 
paid  and  clothed  and  lodged  he  may  be,  whilst 
his  position  depends  on  the  breath  and  mere  will 
of  his  commanding  officer,  his  position  is  so  un- 
stable as  to  be  worth  very  little,  and  causes  him 
to  carry  with  him  a  constant  uncertainty.  There 
is  no  misfortune  more  deeply  felt  than  that  of  a 
sergeant  who  has  been  reduced  to  tho  ranks. 
After  years  of  toil,  he  loses  the  result  of  all  his 
labours ;  his  wife  and  cbildren  are  put  out  of 
quarters,  and  into  inferior  positions ;  his  small 
world  is  as  much  changed  as  is  tbnt  of  a  pros- 
perous tradesman  when  he  becomes  a  bankrupt.** 

Now,  that  seemed  to  him  to  convey  a  great 
deal  of  sound  common  sense;  and  he 
believed  that  if  they  were  to  get  good 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Army 
—  and  the  short-service  system  demanded 
that  they  should  get  first-rate  non-com- 
missioned officers — they  must  consider 
that  question.  Then,  if  that  were  so, 
would  it  not  be  better  that  thov  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  investi- 
gation should  still  bo  proceeded  with,  as 
promised  and  intended  last  year.  It 
would  be  better  that  they  should  now 
have  such  a  Committee  appointed.  They 
were  now  just  at  the  same  period  of  tho 
year  as  that  in  which  the  Committee  of 
last  year  began  its  operations.  Why 
should  they  not  have  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed now,  and  begin,  in  real  earnest, 
to  take  evidence  in  relation  to  these 
most  serious  questions,  which  had  raised 
so  much  discussion  ?  And  when  they 
had  investigated  the  subject— he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  done  this  year,  and  even 
part  of  it  would  probably  take  this  year 
and  next ;  but  he  thought  they  should 
devote  their  time  to  advance  the  progress 
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of  a  caroful  and  thorougli  investigation 
of  tlio  wholo  question,  and  then  proceed 
afterwards  to  have  a  new  Bill.  That 
was  perfectly  possible ;  and  he  believed 
the  House  would  willinpfly  grant  to  the 
Government  a  continuance  of  the  old 
Mutiny  liill  for  a  sufficient  period.  lie 
suggested  that  the  Temporary  Continu- 
ance Bill  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 
this  year,  and  then  let  them  proceed 
with  the  investigation  indicated.  lie 
had  ventured  to  offer  these  remarks  in 
no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government, 
but  only  with  a  sincere  desire  of  doing 
some  good.  lie  sincerely  trusted  the 
Government  would  ro-cousider  the  posi- 
tion, and  remember  that  last  year 
they  made  promises  one  after  another 
BO  strong  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  Government  to  get  out  of  them. 
It  was  impossible  for  this  llouse,  with 
any  sense  of  itsowndignity,  to  accept  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  as  the  Bill  which  it  had 
a  right  to  expect  after  the  promises 
given  and  the  full  investigation  which 
had  been  made.  There  might  be  some 
who  would  say — **  Why  did  you  not 
raise  this  question  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  ?  Why  did  you  wait 
until  we  had  had  two  sittings  in  Com- 
mittee ? "  His  answer  to  that  was 
very  simple.  It  was  the  duty  of  every 
Member  to  do  that  which  he  thought 
best  to  obtain  his  ends,  so  long  as 
lie  took  a  fair  and  iionourable  way  of 
going  to  work.  In  his  opinion,  had 
ho  raised  this  question  on  the  second 
reading,  it  would  have  been  very  unwise 
indeed.  It  was  very  much  better,  in 
his  judgment,  to  wait  until  the  House 
had  had  a  taste  of  the  Bill,  and  see  how 
imperfect  it  was,  even  as  it  stood,  apart 
from  the  investigation,  because  he  be- 
lieved he  would  then  be  more  likely  to 
get  support  from  the  House  and  the 
country-  He  did  hope  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  yet  consider  this 
question  with  his  Colleagues;  because, 
for  his  own  part,  whether  or  not  he  op- 
posed it  in  its  course  through  Committee, 
this  he  should  do — he  should  oppose  it 
as  much  as  he  could  do  on  the  third 
reading,  because  he  believed  it  to  bo  a 
measure  fraught  with  great  danger  to 
the  Army  and  mischief  to  the  country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.** — (J/r.  John 
Holms,) 

1/r.  J,  Holms 


Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  sud* 
the  course  his  hon.  Friend  had  takea 
was  certainly  a  very  unusual  one,  aadif 
it  were  frequentl}'  taken  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  condntt . 
of  any  Business  in  the  Houso.    Hemuk 
say  that  the  idea  to   which  his  hon. 
Friend  referred  in  the  last  sentences  at 
his  speech  crossed  his  own  mind  during 
the  whole  course  of  that  speech — namely, 
why  in  the  world  liis  lion.  Fiienddid 
not  take  the  course  upon  the  iDtrodue- 
tion  of  the  Bill  or  upou    the   aecoad 
reading?      Ilis  hon.  Friend^s  ohjediaa 
was  that  there  had  not  been  such  an  ii- 
vestigation  of  the  matter  as  would  juatiff 
an}'  Bill  at  all.     Well,  if  his  hon.  Friend 
was  right,  he  had  allowed  tho  Hotueto 
waste   a  great    deal  of  valuable  time 
which  might  have  been  saved ;   and  be 
justified  it  on  the  ground  that  he  thougbt 
it  was  the  most  effectual  way  of  puniiib- 
ing  the  House  for  the  course  which  had 
been  taken.     All  ho  could  say  was  that 
if  ever}'  hon.  Member  took  that  view  the 
House  would  transact  no  Business  at  all. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  course  which  hia 
hon.  Friend  took  arose  from  a  more  ob- 
vious cause,  that  it  had  not  been  conTe- 
nient  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  first  or 
second  reading.      But  now   there  ma 
another  course  which  his  hon.  Friend 
might  take.     So  far  as  he  reccllected  the 
proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee,  the 
only  question   which  his    hon.   Friend 
there  raised  was  the  one  to  which  he  bed 
now  referred  in  his  speech,  when  he  said 
the  Committee  ought  not  only  to  have 
investigated  the  punishments  of  crime, 
but  also  the  causes  by  which  crime  was 
produced.      Well,  that  was  a  very  large 
question  indeed.     The  hon.  Member  said 
it  would  take  one  year,  and  two  years; 
but  if  they  were  to  investigate  the  caoaes 
from  which   crimes   arose,   he   did  not 
think  20  years  would  sufRce,   because 
the  causes  that  led  to  crime  were  not 
only  multitudinous,  but  almost  uniyersal. 
Now,  they  were  going  to  have  a  Bill  for 
the  codification  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
this  country.      Would  his  hon.  Friend 
contend  that  they  were  not  to  codify  the 
Criminal  Law  until  they  had  invosti* 
gated,  either  by  a  Committee  or  in  tliia 
ilouse,  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
commission  of  crime  ?    It  seemed  to  hiui 
that  was  a  proposition  which  was  inca- 
pable of  being  sustained  ;    and  that  was 
why  he  opposed  it  in  tho  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  the  great  majority  of  the 
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Committee  opposed  it.  The  House  could 
pass  no  Criminal  Law  upon  any  subject 
whatever,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  as  a 
condition  to  precede  it  that  thej  should 
examine  into  all  the  causes  of  the  offences 
with  which  they  proposed  to  deal.  For 
instance,  what  were  the  causes  that  led 
to  murder?  The  causes  that  led  to 
murder  were  love,  jealousy,  hate — every 
passion  which  animated  the  human 
breast ;  and  if  they  were  to  pass  no 
Statute  for  the  punishment  of  murder 
luitil  they  had  investigated  the  causes 
and  the  operation  of  all  those  passions, 
they  would  never  pass  any  Bill  at  all. 
Therefore,  when  his  hon.  Friend  pro- 
posed that  they  should  not  proceed  to 
legislate  until  they  had  investigated  the 
causes  of  crime,  he,  for  one,  thought 
that  was  not  a  subject  which  could  be 
investigated  or  dealt  with  by  that  House. 
Then  his  hon.  Friend  had  said  various 
things  that  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  not  even-handed  justice  between 
different  classes.  Now,  he  agreed  with 
his  hon.  Friend  that  that  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  and  the  Committee 
certainly  considered  that  question — 
whether  they  did  so  efBciently  or  not, 
was  another  thing.  This  much  he  could 
say — that  they  were  constantly  altering 
the  Bill  in  that  direction,  and  he  believed 
it  would  be  found  that  the  measure  bore 
traces  throughout  of  that  spirit.  Many 
clauses  were  altered  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  officers  on  the  same  footing  as 
men,  and  he  did  not  remember  that  his 
hon.  Friend  proposed  any  clause  bearing 
on  the  point.  He  was  sorry  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  not  attempted  to  amend 
the  Bill  by  putting  down  some  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper ;  because  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs  and  the  present  Com- 
mittee would  certainly  consider  most 
carefully  and  favourably  any  Amend- 
ments from  the  hon.  Member.  But  to 
attack  the  Bill  and  the  Committee  in 
the  way  the  hon.  Member  had  done,  he 
could  not  agree  with  or  think  to  be  well 
founded. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  begged  pardon  for 
interrupting.  He  never  attacked  the 
Committee  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
only  ventured  to  say  that  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  not  time  to 
take  evidence,  and  so  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  work  of  codification. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  could 
not  quite  agree  in  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement.     No  doubt,  codification  was 

VOL.  COXLVI.     [thied  sebies.] 


the  main  line  of  the  Bill ;  but  still,  es- 
pecially on  the  very  point  to  which  he 
had  referred,  the  Committee  did  not 
merely  codify  but  made  considerable 
alterations.  If  his  hon.  Friend  could 
have  given  them  the  advantage  more 
often  of  his  assistance,  the  Bill,  no  doubt, 
might  have  been  made  more  effectual  in 
that  direction ;  but  the  Committee  would 
also  bo  very  glad  if  he  would  put  down 
any  Amendments  now  which  would  tend 
to  remove  from  the  Bill  any  trace  of 
want  of  even-handed  justice.  It  had 
escaped  his  own  examination  if  there 
was  that  want  of  even-handed  justice. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  suggested  one  or 
two  other  matters  to  which  he  would  not 
refer  in  detail,  because  they  were  matters 
with  which  the  present  Committee  were 
perfectly  well  able  to  deal.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  only  to  put  down  Amend- 
ments to  them,  and  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  especially  in  relation  to  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Army,  which 
everyone  must  recognize,  would  certainly 
secure  for  them  a  very  favourable  ac- 
ceptance. But  to  propose  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  should  be  deferred 
until  the  House  had  investigated  the 
causes  of  crime,  was  a  proposition  which 
they  could  not  accept,  and  one  which, 
practically,  could  never  be  carried  out. 
No  doubt,  the  Committee  was  not  what 
was  called  an  evidence  Committee.  The 
task  it  undertook  really  was  to  examine 
the  Bill  submitted  by  the  Government. 
He  never  regarded  its  duty  as  anything 
else ;  and  he  certainly  would  not  Have 
become  a  Member  of  that  Committee, 
still  less  would  he  have  accepted  the 
Chairmanship,  if  the  task  set  before 
them  had  been  to  investigate  the  princi- 
ples of  Military  Law,  and  the  causes  of 
the  crimes  with  which  it  dealt.  Their 
i*eal  task  was  to  investigate  the  Mutiny 
Act,  and  to  see  what  Amendments  could 
be  made  in  it ;  and  he  could  not  see  that 
evidence  would  have  assisted  them  much 
in  that  task.  His  hon.  Friend  had  not 
even  indicated  the  character  of  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  proposed  to  have 
called  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
crime.  He  spoke  of  chaplains  of  gaols  ; 
but  that  was  the  only  indication  he  gave 
of  the  sort  of  evidence  he  wanted  to  take. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  convinced  that 
that  was  an  inquiry  which  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  have  carried  out.  In 
examining  the  Bill  itself,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
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were  quite  as  capable  of  judging  whether 
its  clausos  did  or  did  not  secure  even- 
handfd  justice  as  any  witnesses  that 
rnuld  have  been  called  before  them. 
Therefore,  for  his  part,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  continue  the  discussion 
of  this  important  Bill,  making  such 
alterations  ns  they  might  deem  necessary. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  was 
extremely  8ur|)ri8ed  at  the  statement  of 
the  lion.  Member  (Mr.  J.  Holms).  He 
would  ask  him  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan),  who 
had  been  cheering  him,  how  on  earth  the 
Business  of  the  House  was  to  go  on  if, 
in  the  middle  of  a  Committee  of  this 
kind,  after  a  Bill  had  passed  the  first 
reading  and  the  second  reading,  and  had 
been  partly  through  Committee,  they 
were  to  have  such  Motions  as  this 
brought  forward  ?  Ho  always  listened 
to  the  hon.  ^lember  with  pleasure,  espe- 
cially on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
Army ;  but  his  speech  was  one  which 
should  have  been  made  on  the  second 
reading.  What  would  the  Ii-ish  Mem- 
bers have  said  if  an  Irish  Bill  were  in 
Committee,  and  it  was  proposed  to  stop 
its  further  progress  in  this  way?  Would 
they  not  say  that  it  was  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservative  Members,  to 
prevent  justice  from  being  done  to  Ire- 
land ?  This  was  a  most  important  Bill ; 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  that  it 
was  essential  it  should  be  passed  that 
Session.  Therefore,  he  hoped  that  they 
would  delay  no  further ;  but  that  the 
Motion  would  be  withdrawn,  the  Com- 
mittee proceeded  with,  and  any  Amend- 
ments which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  might  wish  to  make  could  then 
be  discussed. 

]Major  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  the 
argument  as  to  Irish  measures  was  not 
at  all  applicable,  for  Irish  measures  never 
were  allowed  to  get  into  Committee. 
Ho  had  been  assailed  for  giving  a  single 
cheer,  and  he  therefore  would  explain 
why  he  gave  it.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
J.  Holms)  had,  on  various  occasions, 
put  forward  exceedingly  clear  and 
straightforward  views  on  military  ad- 
ministration. As  he  understood  these 
views,  his  hon.  Friend  wished  to  make  our 
Army  more  like  the  Continental  Aimies, 
and  to  give  the  country  a  powerful  Army 
instead  of  a  weak  one.  He  supported 
tho**e  views,  because  he  believed  tliev  were 
in  the  right  direction.     The  present  Bill 
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tried  to  stop  wholesale  desertion  asd  re- 
enlistment  by  severe  punishments ;  vbik 
his  hon.  Friend  wished  to  do  away  witli 
those  crimes,  as  he  understood,  by  en- 
listing a  superior  class  of  men  in  tlw 
Aimy .  They  would  only  get  those  men  to 
join  by  offering  them  advantages  superior 
to  those  at  present  offered.     He  cbeezedi 
because  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend, 
generally  right  on  military  matters,  vti 
especially  right  on  the  present  occanon. 
Major  0*B£I£NE  quite  agreed  wift 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  Holms).    Ths 
Committee  was,  more  or  less,  a  sham. 
That  was  his  opinion  of  it.    Its  time  wai 
so  limited  that  it  could  not  discuss  Te!j 
many  most  important  questions.    That 
assertion  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  ooald 
not  deny,  for  the  statement  was  quoted 
from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Committee.     He  brought  the 
question  of  Courts  of  Appeal  at  the  veiy 
outset  of   the   proceedings  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  Chairman  then  said 
that  they  could  not  go  into  the  matter, 
as  important  evidence  would  otherwiao 
have  to  be  taken  as  to  whether  or  no 
there  should  bo  Courts  of  Appeal  in  the 
Army.      He  should  have  thought  it  a 
most  important  question  to  decide ;  but 
the  Chairman  decided  against  discussing 
it.     He  did  not  a<i:ree  with  the  necessity 
of  passing  the  Bill  this  year.     It  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  Army  whether 
it  would  be  discussed  this  year  or  next 
He  thought  it  very  desirable  that  a  Ck>m- 
mittee  should  sit  again,  and  go  thoroughly 
into  this  Bill.     Another  point  never  dis- 
cussed was  the  subject  of  flogging.    He 
was  quite  opposed  to  it,  for  it  did  not 
exist  in  any  foreign  Army  ;  and  why  it 
should  exist  in  ours  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand.     The  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  were  too  hurried,  for  they 
were  bound  to  have  their  Beport  ready 
by  the  15th  of  July,  and  everything  was 
pressed  on  to  suit  that  date.     He  might 
remind   the   Committee    also    that  ihA 
present  Bill  contained  the  same  perplex- 
ing and  involved  legal  phraseology  as 
the  old  Act,  although  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  consolidating  measure  was  to 
simplify  and  amend  the  language  of  the 
Mutiny  Acts.     Surely,    at  the  present 
time,  when  men  were  only  enlisted  for 
short  periods  of  service,    they  should 
make  their  military  Acts  as  simple  and 
concise  as  possible.     He  should  heartily 
support  the  Motion. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  thought  he  need 
add  little  to  what  had  been  already  said 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  be- 
hind him  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  and 
bis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Sir 
William  Harcourt).  He  could  not  help 
regretting,  however — though  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Holms) 
would  understand  he  did  it  with  no  per- 
sonal feeling  whatever — that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  brought  forward 
this  Motion  without  observing  the  ordi- 
nary courtesy  of  informing  either  the 
House  or  the  Member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  Had 
the  hon.  Member  given  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  make  a  statement  of  a 
general  character,  he  might  have  pro- 
vided himself,  better  than  he  was  armed 
at  the  present  time,  with  arguments 
which  might  have  removed  his  objec- 
tions. In  many  respects  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  find  that  the  Bill  did  not 
deserve  the  character  which  he  had  at- 
tributed to  it.  In  the  clause  punishing 
desertion  material  differences  had  been 
made.  Although  desertion  was  still 
visited  by  severe  punishments,  yet, 
nevertheless,  many  amendments  had 
been  made  in  the  law  in  order  to  mitigate 
its  severity,  and  to  give  men  who  got 
into  trouble  the  opportunity  of  redeeming 
their  character.  In  regard  to  non-com- 
missioned officers,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  either  mistaken  the  matter  or  had 
not  taken  ordinary  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  read  some  extracts 
from  a  letter,  in  which  the  position  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  was  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  mere  breath  of  his  com- 
mander. Although  that  might  have 
been  the  case  heretofore,  the  hon.  Member 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  the  Bill 
was  a  clause  which  distinctly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  gave  the  non-commissioned 
officer  the  right  to  appeal  to  a  court 
martial  from  any  decision  by  his  colonel. 
Again,  it  was  by  no  means  the  case  that 
punishments  had  been  made  more  severe. 
The  powers  of  courts  martial  had  been 
enlarged,  the  power  of  giving  cumula- 
tive sentences  had  been  very  much  re- 
stricted ;  and  throughout  the  Bill  an  en- 
deavour had  been  made,  while  keeping 
the  punishments  sufficiently  clear  for  the 
purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve,  to 
make  them  less  severe  than  they  had 
been  in  former  Acts.  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  that  only  one  part  of  the 


Bill  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Select 
Committee,  he  had  already  more  than 
once  explained  to  the  House  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  on  his  acces- 
sion to  Office.  A  promise  had  been  given 
that  the  old  Mutiny  Act  should  not  bo 
again  presented  to  the  House.  A  Com- 
mittee* was  appointed  ;  but  it  was  not 
possible,  in  the  time  at  command,  to 
bring  all  the  provisions  relative  to  en- 
listment, &c.  before  the  Committee. 
Part  of  the  matter,  therefore,  was  sub- 
mitted to  them ;  and  he  stated  to  the 
House,  on  the  earliest  opportunity 
afforded  him,  that,  on  full  consideration, 
he  thought  he  would  be  better  carrying 
out  the  wish  of  the  House  and  of  Par- 
liament by  laying  the  remainder  of  the 
Bill  before  them,  and  by  taking  the  dis- 
cussion in  Committee  of  the  House. 
That  course  enabled  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Bill,  instead  of  having  to  defer  it  for 
another  year.  If  there  had  been  any 
refusal  of  discussion  in  Committee,  or  if 
there  had  been  any  attempt  in  any  way 
to  force  the  Bill  upon  the  House  without 
amendment,  or  if  any  disposition  had 
been  shown,  either  on  one  side  of  the 
House  or  on  the  other,  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion, he  could  have  understood  the 
reasonableness  of  the  course  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  taken.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  during  the  two  days  on 
which  the  Committee  had  been  employed 
on  tl;e  Bill,  they  had  proceeded  in  a 
most  business-like  spirit,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  conciliation  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  now  making  what  he  hoped  would 
be  a  good  law.  The  Bill  was  in  no  sense 
one  of  a  Party  character,  and  he  did 
trust  that  the  Government  would  be 
supported  in  its  desire  to  proceed  with  it. 
Mr.  E.  JENKINS,  though  he  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
J.  Holms),  could  not  quite  feel  that  this 
wfls  the  proper  time  for  making  them. 
But  his  hon.  Friend  troubled  the  House 
very  seldom  ;  and,  as  they  all  knew,  ho 
was  actuated  in  all  that  he  did  by  a  very 
strong  sense  of  duty.  He  hoped  that 
this  discussion,  after  all,  might  be  of 
some  use,  and  might  facilitate  the  pass- 
ingof  this  Bill,  by  securing  from  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  the 
offer  of  substantial  concessions  on  several 
points.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  remark  of  hishon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Major  Nolan)  had  great  weight.  •  The 
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minds  of  persona  desirous  to  enter  the 
Army  must  be  affected  by  the  character 
of  the  discipline  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected ;  and  if  it  should,  unfortu- 
nately, get  abroad,  first  permeating  the 
Army  itself,  and  then  disseminated  from 
it  amongst  the  people,  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  at  all  unfair,  or  at 
all  tended  towards  injustice,  the  effect 
would  bo  very  disastrous  upon  those 
who  might  otherwise  wi8h  to  join. 
He  was  onlv  anxious  that  there  should 
be  a  thorough  discussion.  Up  to  that 
time  the  discussion  had  certainly  been 
conducted  in  a  business-like  manner, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  advise  his  hon. 
Friend  to  withdraw  his  Motion.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  could  not  accept  some  of  the 
suggestions  as  to  courts  martial,  and  so 
enable  the  Committee  very  quickly  to 
dispose  of  a  number  of  clauses.  The 
proceedings  of  courts  martial  should  be 
subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  legal 
oversight  and  revision,  and  they  ought 
to  have  a  proper,  efficient,  and  able 
Judge  Advocate  General,  with  a  com- 
petent staff.  He  hoped  before  long  to 
hear  some  assurance  from  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  he  would 
do  something  to  insure  that  in  all  courts 
martial  there  should  be  every  chance  of 
doing  every  possible  justice. 

Colonel  MURE  must  say  there  was 
a  good  deal  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Holms).  He  must 
regret  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  work  of  that  Committee — of  which 
he  was  a  Member — to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Military  Law,  espe- 
cially when  they  remembered  the  very 
ancient  character  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 
He  wished  he  could  think  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Army  had  any 
infiuence  on  enlistment.  All.  however, 
who  were  conversant  with  it  knew  that 
that  was  not  so.  The  men  who  at  pre- 
sent joined  the  Army  usually  enlisted 
through  starvation,  and  they  were  not, 
unfortunately,  of  a  class  whoso  deci- 
sions were  formed  by  any  consideration 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Mutiny 
Act.  Being  men  of  this  character, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  very  strict 
discipline ;  and  although  he  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  excessive  punishments, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  existing  scale, 
in  view  of  the  present  character  of  the 
Army,   could    be   very  much   relaxed. 

Mr,  E,  Jeniins 


One  other  thing  he  did  wish  to  point  1 
out.     In  the  Committee  upstairs  it  wii  \ 
understood  that  their  work  was  to  bi 
mainly  consolidation ;    but  it  was  ako 
clearly  understood  that  when  the  M 
got  into  Committee  of  the  Home,  i 
thorough  investigation  and  revision  wii 
to  be  made.     He  must  complain  of  tin 
fact  that  this  arrangement  had  not  been 
carried    out.     Whenever  Amendmenli 
were  suggested,  the  answer  was  thattks 
proposal  was  an  alteration  of  the  oU 
Act,  or  the  old  Articles.     That  wat  Btfe 
the  temper  which  he  had  expected  from 
this   Committee.     There  was  not  tint 
earnest  desire  for  improvement  whiohke 
had  expected  from  the  front  Benck  of 
the  Opposition — the  progressive  Libeid 
Bench.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  shows 
no  desire  to  help  forward  Amendmenti; 
but  had  constantly  said,  with  Shylodi; 
that  it  was  not  in  the  bond.    They  woe 
now  making  a  law  for  all  time;  andke 
was  bound  to  say  he  did  not  congrate- 
late  himself  on  the  progress  they  wen 
making.     He  did  not,  at  the  same  time, 
entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  J.  Holms),  who,  apparently,  wo 
not    thoroughly    acquainted    wiUi  the 
Army.     Would  he,  for  instance,  ae  bs 
rather  indicated  by  the    passages  bs 
quoted,  make  no  difference  between  the 
case  of  a  private  striking  an  officer  and 
an  officer  striking  a  private?    Again, he 
complained  of  the  reduction  of  non-coo- 
missioned  officers  for  ill-conduct.    Bot 
if  the  hon.  Member  had  a  foreman  who 
behaved  himself  ill,  would  he  refirtin 
from  dismissing  him  because  the  die* 
missal  might  be  his   social  ruin?   A 
non-commissioned  officer  was  in  a  better 
position  than  the  foreman,  indeed,  be- 
cause ho  had  a  right  of  appeal.    He 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  divide, 
especially  as  he  could  gain  nothing  by  it 
Sir  ALEXANDER    GORDON  also 
hoped  that  course  would  be  taken,  al« 
though  if   anything  could    make  him 
support  his  hon.  Friend,  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  hitherto  failed  to  lay  on  the 
Table  the  alteration  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  this  Act  within  the  hnee 
of  the  Constitution.     Before  going  into 
Committee  he  pointed  out  to  the  rigbl 
hon.   and  gallant  Gentleman   that  the 
Bill  at  present  violated  the  principles  d 
the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Crown,  the  Army,  and 
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Parliament.  On  finding  that  it  was  so, 
the  ri^ht  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
promised  to  alter  the  clause,  and  on  that 
understanding  he  withdrew  his  Amend- 
ment. As  yet,  however,  that  alteration 
had  not  heen  laid  on  the  Tahle ;  and  he 
did  think  it  was  trifling  with  the  House 
to  defer  its  production  any  longer. 

CoLONEX  STANLEY  replied,  that 
what  he  undertook  to  do  was  to  strike 
out  Clause  1 78  when  they  arrived  at  it, 
and  to  deal  with  the  matter  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  old  clause,  as  it  at  present 
stood,  in  the  Act.  He  regretted  that 
clause  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the 
Paper;  but  as  he  would  have  other 
Terbal  Amendments  to  move,  he  de- 
ferred putting  it  down  until  they  were 
ready  also. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  J.  Holms)  had  been  a  good  deal 
abused  for  doing  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
the  hon.  Member  had  very  fairly  justi- 
fied his  own  position ;  and  he  had  cer- 
tainly stood  up  for  it  like  a  man  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament — a  combination 
much  to  be  admired.  He  was  sorry  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (SirWiiliam 
Harcourt)  had  left  the  Committee;  be- 
cause he  wished  to  tell  him  that  he  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  one  of  their 
own  side  administering  reproofs  in  the 
manner  that  he  had  done.  He  was  not 
even  content  with  administering  advice 
and  reproof,  but  he  went  further,  and 
suggested  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  wanted  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  all  the  causes  of  crime,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate,  for  the  sake  of 
ridicule,  many  indirect  causes,  such  as 
love,  hate,  self-interest,  &c.  That  was 
by  no  means  correct.  His  hon.  Friend 
wished  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
military  crime — of  those  offences  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  civilians,  were  not  crimes 
at  all,  though  they  might  be  military  of- 
fences. Did  the}*  not  all  know  that  great 
good  would  be  done  by  such  an  inquiry  ? 
His  hon.  Friend,  and  other  business 
men  like  him,  might  have  inquired  how 
far  petty  oppressions  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  enormous  number  of 
military  crimes,  and  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  a  very  proper  one.  The 
Committee  upstairs  did  nut  go  into  these 
subjecta,  because  they  had  not  time; 
and  that  of  itself,  now  that  they  had  the 
Bill  under  discuasion,  should  make  them 


uncommonly  tender  and  careful  how 
they  decided  upon  the  Amendments  now 
before  them,  and  should  also  protect  his 
hon.  Friend  from  a  lecture  for  doing 
what  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  do. 

General  SHUTE  was  not  much 
enamoured  of  the  Bill,  for  it  neither 
simplified,  so  far  as  officers  and  soldiers 
were  concerned,  nor  abbreviated  the  pre- 
sent law.  But  he  was  not  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  felt  a  little  hurt  at 
the  remarks  which  had  been  made,  for, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  he 
could  testify  that  it  was  impossible 
that  any  Chairman  could  have  shown 
greater  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Bill 
in  the  Select  Committee,  or  greater 
knowledge  on  the  subject  for  one  who 
was  not  a  military  man.  In  the  short 
time  allowed  them  more,  certainly,  could 
not  have  been  done  than  was  accomp- 
lished. He  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  last  speaker.  Tbe  Mutiny  Act 
was  intended  to  ensure  more  exemplary 
and 'speedy  punishments  for  breaches  of 
discipline  than  could  be  obtained  by  the 
Civil  Law  ;  and  though  its  enactments 
might  appear  to  be  severe  to  civilians, 
they  were  forced  to  be  severe.  The 
court  martial  system,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  tinker- 
ing of  indifferent  lawyers,  many  of  whom 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  require- 
ments of  discipline,  and  not  particularly 
well  up  even  in  their  own  profession. 
The  Army  wanted  discipline,  while  law- 
yers thought  only  of  the  punishment 
for,  and  the  repression  of,  such  offences 
as  would  in  Criminal  Law  be  considered 
crimes.  Courts  martial,  then,  should  be 
real  Courts  of  Justice,  unfettered  by  the 
minor  quibbles  of  the  law,  which  might 
render  the  conviction  of  unquestionably 
guilty  offenders  less  certain.  When  he 
tirst  knew  the  Army  an  innocent  man 
would  always  prefer  trial  by  a  court 
martial,  while  the  guilty  *  ne  liked  to  be 
sent  to  a  Civil  Court.  He  did  hope, 
therefore,  that  in  counidering  tliis  Bill 
the  Committee  would  look  rather  to  the 
requirements  of  discipline,  than  merely 
to  the  repression  of  crime  in  the  civil 
sense  of  that  term. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  power  knew  that 
the  gallant  General  (General  ^hute)  was 
always  inclined  to  take  a  very  harsh  and 
severe  view  of  questions  of  this  kind  ; 
and  he  never  remembered  an  occasiou 
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wlion,  cither  by  chance  or  accident,  ho 
said  anythinjj  in  favour  of  relaxing 
Military  Law.  Once,  on  the  trial  of  a 
p«)litii:al  prisoner  in  Ireland,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  regretted 
that  ho  had  no  power  to  order  the 
prisoner  a  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail. 
Ho  did  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mitteo  would  look  with  yevj  great  sus- 
l)iL-ion  upon  his  evidence.  Both  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
(Colonel  Stanley)  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  had  entirely  evaded  the  main 
justification  for  this  Motion,  which  was 
that  the  Government,  after  a  pledge  of 
the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  character 
that  the  Select  Committee  should  tho- 
roughly revise  and  reform  the  Military 
Law,  had  not  kept  their  pledge.  Why 
was  that?  Had  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  no  apologies  to  offer 
to  the  House  for  the  broken  promises  of 
his  Predecessors?  If  no  explanation 
were  offered,  the  Committee  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  a  refusal  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill ;  for  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
J.  Holms)  had  given  chapter  and  verso 
for  his  statements,  and  had  shown  that 
on  many  occasions  Amendments  were 
withdrawn  because  of  those  pledges. 
Now,  it  was  found  that  the  Committee 
which  set  out  to  improve  the  law  had 
simpl}'  occupied  themselves  in  its  codifi- 
cation, with  the  result  that  they  had 
actually  i)erpetuated  and  stereotyped  the 
very  things  against  which  these  Aniond- 
monts  were  protests.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gcmtleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  asked 
whether  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  was  to 
be  set  aside  until  they  had  ascertained 
the  causes  of  crime  ?  His  reply  was, 
that  they  had  already  repeatedly  in- 
quired into  the  causes  of  civil  crime,  but 
that  thoy  had  not  taken  the  same  i)ains 
with  Uiilitarv  crimes ;  and  for  that  rea- 
sou  had  not  been  able  to  enact  laws  cal- 
cuhitod  to  improve  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Army.  The  prevention 
of  crimn  ouglit  to  be  as  much  the  ohjcct 
of  the  Mutiny  Act  as  its  punishment.  It 
ought,  also,  to  enact  the  law  in  clear, 
plain,  and  simple  language.  An  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  to 
see  that  this  was  done  in  the  present 
Bill,  and  a  promise  was  given.  In  what 
respect  had  that  promise  been  carried 
out  ?  In  none  whatever.  In  the  Select 
Committee  hon.  Members  who  wished 

Mr,  0'  Connor  Poicer 


to  go  into  fhe  matter  were  told  that  tha 
Bill  was  simply  intended  to  codif/  the 
different  clauses  of  the  old  Mutiny  Acts. 
So  far  from  being  business-like,  thi 
conduct  of  the  Commiitee  had  beon,  «f 
to  the  present,  the  very  reverse;  fivft 
had  simply  stereotyped  things  agaiut 
which  many  of  them  had  vainly  |no- 
tested  time  after  time  before.  Thej 
ouglit  to  inquire  into  the  circumataaoH 
which  led  to  the  commission  of  offenoN 
in  the  Army  before  they  proceeded  to 
draw  up  a  Code  to  punish  them ;  aad 
they  ought  to  take  care  that  the  mattv 
was  fully  and  amply  investigated,  not 
merely  by  calling  military  testimoDf, 
but  by  taking  impartial  evidence,  eipe* 
cially  with  regard  to  the  punishmeoli 
inflicted.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  nt 
been  done.  His  hon.  Friend,  he  thought, 
liad  shown  great  discretion  in  affordug 
the  Committee  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  Bill  in  detail  before  asking 
them  to  reject  it ;  and  the  protest  made 
against  his  proceeding  by  some  hos. 
Members,  who  seemed  to  think  their 
only  duty  was  to  help  the  Govemmeat 
to  back  out  of  its  pledges,  was  entirdj 
without  reason. 

General  Sir  GEORGE   BALFOUB 
said,  he  earnostlj*  hoped  that  the  time 
of  the  House   would  cease  to  be  mis- 
applied in  discussing  so  badly  prepared 
a  legislative  measure  as  this  Army  Dis- 
cipline Bill  was.     There  were  other  far 
more  important  questions  connected  with 
the  Army  needing  the  urgent  and  de- 
voted  attention    of    the    Secretary  of 
State.   No  one  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  Army  could  help  being  anzionfl 
about  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 
Any  military  man,  who   saw  the  fire 
regiments  wliich  recently  embarked  for 
the  Capo,  must  be  struck  by  the  neces- 
sity for  some  change  in   their  system. 
Ills  hon.   Friend  (Mr.    J.  Holms)  had 
certainly  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
not  bringing  forward  his  Motion  until 
the  Committee  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  whether  it  was  likely  to  pass 
this  Bill   with  any  satisfactory  results. 
Tliey  had  now  been  two  days  at  work, 
yet  they  Jmd  made  very  little  progress 
with  this  Bill ;  and  he  must  also  point 
out  that  they  had  not  got  the  simplifica- 
tion and  the  clearness  they  had  been 
promised  in  a  new  Mutiny  Act.     Why, 
then,  should  not  the  right  hon.  and  gjal- 
lant  Gentleman  take  back  his  Bill  and 
amend  it  for  next  year's  re-considera- 
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tion,  asking,  at  the  samatimo,  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  continuing  Act 
for  a  few  months  ?  When  the  Militia 
Bill  was  brought  in,  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  Memorandum  of  the 
changes  made;  but  this  Bill,^  though 
far  more  important,  had  been  thrown, 
chucked,  before  the  Committee  without 
any  such  explanation.  They  knew,  also, 
not  merely  by  rumour,  that  the  Horse 
Guards  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  measure;  and  they  surely  should 
have  a  full  opportunity  of  considering 
its  details  and  submitting  their  views  on 
the  measure.  He  was  perfectly  certain 
that  no  soldier  who  knew  what  a 
Mutiny  Bill  should  be  would  allow  this 
Code  to  pass  in  its  present  form.  Let 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Colonel  Stanley)  look  at  Clause  173,  as 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  non- 
commissioned officers  were  treated.  At 
the  present  time,  with  their  short-ser- 
yice  system,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  they  should  have  the  very 
best  non-commissioned  officers  ;  but  so 
long  as  they  lowered  the  rank  of  the 
non-commissioned  officer,  by  allowing 
him  to  be  degraded  at  the  mere  hasty 
words  of  the  commanding  officer,  so  long 
would  they  fail  to  get  the  class  of  men 
they  wanted.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
to  pass  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  mea- 
sure ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
far  rather  have  the  old  Mutiny  Act 
than  the  present  measure.  In  that 
opinion  he  knew  many  officers  would 
concur. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  would  only 
trouble  the  House  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  reference  to  the  particular  part  of  this 
Bill  in  which  he  took  special  interest 
— punishment  of  soldiers  by  flogging. 
Some  of  his  hon.  Friends  from  Ireland 
— especially  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Farnell),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) — when  this 
Mutiny  Act  was  before  the  House  last 
year,  were  in  favour  of  offering  a  very 
determined  resistance  to  these  clauses, 
word  by  word  and  line  by  line.  They 
wanted  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
lashes  from  40  to  39,  and  from  39  to  38, 
and  so  on.  He  ventured,  however,  to 
advise  them  not  to  take  that  course,  as 
he  did  not  think  it  was  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  evil.  He  reminded  them  that 
the  Government  were  pledged  to  give  the 
Act  a  thorough  overhauling  in  all  re- 
specta,  and  to  introduce  a  new  Bill ;  and 


he  told  them  that  after  that  had  been 
done  he  did  not  believe  the  flogging 
clauses  would  be  again  ofl^ered  to  them. 
His  hon.  Friends  accepted  his  advice, 
and  withdrew  their  Amendments.  Now, 
he  asked  whether  it  was  fair  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  Parliam*ent,  or  to  the  Iriph 
Members,  or  fair  even  to  himself,  to 
allow  that  to  be  done  when  they  had  no 
intention  of  going  into  these  matters  in 
the  Committee,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
never  did  go  into  them  at  all.  For  when 
he  asked  some  of  his  Friends  on  the 
Committee,  taking  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  what  was  being  done  about  the 
flogging  clauses,  he  was  told  that  they 
were  not  to  be  discussed  at  all.  He 
certainly  was  justified  in  believing  that 
the  Government  were  pledged  to  go  into 
the  matter;  for  ho  found,  on  turning 
back  to  Hansard,  that  these  were  the 
words  of  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  now  Lord 
Cranbrook — 

'^  He  had  asked  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape  under  the  following  state  of 
things : — It  was  going  to  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. .  .  .  He  certainly  asked  the  Com- 
mittee, as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  to  pass  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape,  with  the  view  that 
there  might  be  a  thorough  investigation  here- 
after into  the  whole  subject.*' — [3  Mansard y 
ccxxxix.  46.] 

Whether  the  Committee  that  was  struck 
gave  satisfaction  to  anyone  but  them- 
selves he  did  not  know ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  fact  that  many  Gentlemen 
were  very  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  that  Committee.  It  had 
simply  given  them  a  codification  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  of  the  Articles  of  War. 
There  was  no  reason  for  all  this  habte. 
They  had  gone  on  with  this  very  con- 
fused and  6tu2)id  old  Mutiny  Act  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  they  could  very 
well  go  on  with  it  for  one,  two,  or  even 
three  years  more.  But  what  they  did 
want  to  do  was  not  merely  to  pass  an 
indiflerent  Bill,  but  to  make  the  law  as 
perfect  as  possible.  The  hun.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt)  asked  what  was  the  good 
of  taking  evidence  ?  He  replied,  that 
there  was  ground  for  asking  for  evi- 
dence as  to  flogging.  When  England 
was  the  only  civilized  State  in  Europe 
which  tortured  its  soldiers  with  the  lash, 
evidence  would  surely  have  helped  them 
to  form  an  opinion  whether  it  was  still 
necessary  to  disgrace  our  Military  Code 
with  this  punishment.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  bring 
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this  matter  forward  now;  but  the  an- 
swer to  that  was  perfect.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  was  bound  to 
come  forward  at  the  time  when  he 
thought  his  object  of  stopping  the  Bill 
was  most  likely  tojie  attained.  He  appa- 
rently thought  the  Bill  was  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion, and  a  conglomeration  of  impos- 
sibilities; and  he  probably  waited  till 
the  House  was  convinced  of  its  imper- 
fections. If  his  hon.  Friend  went  to  a 
division,  ho  should  certainly  support 
him. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  only  wished  to  say  a 
very  few  words  in  reply.     The  hon.  and 
learned   Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt)  had  suggested  that  he 
was  a  rare  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the    Select    Committee.      The    Report 
showed,     however — asl  the    hon.    and 
learned  Member  would  have  seen  had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  turn  to  it — that  he 
was  present  at  10  meetings  out  of  12, 
when   the    evidence    was    given.      He 
wished,    again,    to    remind    the    Com- 
mittee  that    no   answer  whatever  had 
been    made   to    the   very   plain    issue 
he  laid  before  it.     That  was,  that  the 
pledges  'given  by  the  Government  last 
year,  that  full  investigation  should  be 
made  into  various  subjects,  had  not  been 
kept.     No   evidence   was  taken   before 
the  Select  Committee,  except  of  an  offi- 
cial character ;  although  in  the  Report 
that  Committee  themselves  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  wore  of  opinion  that 
the  power  of  commanding  officers  should 
be  defined  in  the  Statute,  but  that  they 
had  not  befoi'e  them  sufficient  evidence 
to  enable  them  to  decide  whether  such 
powers  should  be  exempted.     The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  said  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  had  no  effect 
on  enlistment,  because  the   class   from 
which   their   recruits    at  present    were 
drawn  was  a  class  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion.    That   was    precisely  his   couten- 
ti<m  ;  and  until  the  Military  Law  was 
changed     and    improved,    they    would 
continue  only  to  get  men  to  enlist  when 
they  were  driven  to  do  so  from  starvation. 
He  was  invited  to  put  down  Amend- 
ments ;  but  though  ho  would  not  abso- 
lutely say  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  mado 
a  good  Bill  without  tnkrng  evidence  and 
going  into  all  these  difTerent  questions, 
lie  certainly  should   decline  the  invita- 
tion, and  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on 

Mr.  R  A,  Taylor 


this  matter  when  the  Bill  came  ap  ibr 
the  third  reading.  He  begged  to  witk 
draw  the  Motion.  r 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  asked  if  ft 
would  not  be  better  to  leave  ool  tb 
words  in   line  27,  '^  being  an  officer  «  *' 
non-commissioned  officer?"     TheiroH 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause '' eveiT   j 
person  subject  to  military  law"irou| 
include  everything  ;  while  at  the  end  €f  ' 
the  clause  the  punishments  were  j^  - 
fined,  **  if  an  officer,  to  be  cashiered. .  •  ' 
if  a   soldier,  to   suffer  imprisonmeii*  I 
The  words  were  mere  surplusage ;  ni  | 
as  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  hal  : 
objected,  in  every  other  case,  to  the  iip  ■ 
sertion  of  the  words  "  non-commissioaai*  ^ 
officer,"  because  in  the  Definition  Clsini 
it  was  intended  to  make  that  incladedii 
the  word  **  soldier,"  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  them  out. 

Amendment  moved,  in  page  12,  line27| 
to  leave  out  all  the  words  from  the 
beginning  of  the  line  down  to  before  the 
word  **  wilfully." 

Colonel  STANT.EY  agreed  that  the 
Amendment  would  make  the  clause 
more  in  accordance  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Bill. 

Major  NOLAN  would  again  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  whe- 
ther the  Committee  would  be  permitted 
to  discuss  the  prices  paid  for  billeting} 
He  had  asked  tho  question  several  times 
before;  he  could  not  get  an  answer,  and 
he  could  not  set  up  a  preliminary  Com- 
mittee, as  it  required  an  Order  from  the 
Privy  Council. 

Sin  ALEXANDER  GORDON  re- 
marked, that  they  were  now  abont  to 
discuss  the  offence  and  the  punishment 
without  having  settled  the  law  in  regard 
to  billeting.  The  rule  hitherto  had  been 
to  make  the  law  first,  and  to  decide  the 
punishment  afterwards. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  be 
had  already  given  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer on  the  subject.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Qontloman's  desire  was  to  discuss 
the  prices  of  billets,  and  before  the 
Committee  came  to  the  clauses  on  that 
subject  the  matter  should  be  explained. 
He  had  been,  and  still  was,  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  subject ;  and  before  they 
came  to  the  clauses  he  would  state  what 
course  he  thought  the  most  advisable. 
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Originally,  lie  thought  of  placing  in  the 
Bill  words  giving  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  adjust 
prices  from  time  to  time  ;  but  that  was 
thought  inadvisable.  Then  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  prices  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Schedule  of  the  annual  Act,  and 
so  afford  opportunity  for  revision.  The 
matter  was  still  under  consideration,  and 
he  could  not  give  any  fuller  answer  at 
present. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  this  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  only  clause  on  which  he 
could  raise  this  question.  He  did  not 
want  to  discuss  the  prices,  but  only  to 
know  whether,  when  they  were  reached, 
the  Committee  would  be  at  liberty  to 
discuss  them  ?  Surely  on  that  point  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  make 
up  their  minds.  If  the  Committee  could 
not  discuss  these  prices  and  divide  on 
them,  it  was  very  little  use  to  talk  about 
them  ;  and,  therefore,  he  simply  wanted 
to  know  whether,  when  they  got  to  the 
second  Schedule,  they  were  to  find  their 
mouths  shut  ? 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  suggested 
the  addition  of  the  words,  in  line  35,  of 
**or  other  civil  officer."  It  was  pos- 
sible billets  might  be  required  for  other 
persons  besides  the  constable.  The 
words  were  in  the  old  Act,  and  it  was 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  in 
the  Bill  also. 

Amendment  moved,  in  page  12,  line 
35,  after  "constable,"  to  insert  **or 
other  civil  officer." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Offences  in  relation  to  Impressment  of 

Carriages. 

Clause  31  (Offences  in  relation  to  the 
impressment  of  carriages,  and  their 
attendants). 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  moved,  in  order  to 
put  himself  in  Order,  to  leave  out  the 
1st  sub>section.  This  clause,  at  the  very 
least,  required  some  explanation  from 
either  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman or  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
for  it  did  not  occur  either  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  in  the  Articles  of  War.  He 
wished  to  point  out,  also,  how  very 
general  the  sub-section  was.      It  said 


whoever  wilfully  demanded  any  car- 
riage, &c.,  **not  actually  required  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act." 
It  did  not  say  required  by  proper  autho- 
rity, or  under  proper  authority.  The 
purposes  authorized  later  on  also  seemed 
to  be  very  general  indeed. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  contended 
that  nothing  new  was  to  be  introduced 
during  the  process  of  codification.  He 
had  proposed  these  words  because  they 
seemed  to  him  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  He  could  not 
conceive  a  graver  offence  than  wilfully 
taking  animals,  vessels,  &c.,  which  were 
not  actually  required.  Of  course,  the 
court  which  tried  the  case  would  decide 
whether  the  things  were  actually  re- 
quired. They  must  deal  with  the  gene- 
ral case;  they  could  not  legislate  for 
the  particular. 

Mr.  BULWER  considered  the  clause 
capable  of  amendment,  in  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  said  of  the  intent  with 
which  these  things  were  taken.  As  the 
clause  at  present  stood,  if  a  man  took  21 
horses  when  only  20  were  required,  he 
would  have  committed  an  offence  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Ant. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  all  those 
points  might  safely  be  left  to  the  court 
martial  which  tried  the  case. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  words  used  a  little  further 
on  in  the  clause — 

"Constrains  any  carriage  ...  to  travel 
against  the  will  of  the  person  in  charge  thereof 
beyond  the  proper  distance." 

Those  words  were  very  vague.  In  the 
original  Act  the  words  were  *'  the  dis- 
tance specified  by  the  justices'  warrant." 
It  would  be,  of  course,  proper  to  word 
the  clause  in  its  present  way;  but  he 
thought  it  might  be  amended,  so  that  it 
might  read,  *'  beyond  the  distance  speci- 
fied," or  ''authorized  under  this  Act." 

Colonel  STANLEY  had  some  doubts 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  the 
Act  in  that  way,  or  to  make  reference  to 
any  rules  which  might  be  created  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act.  It  was  rather  a 
small  matter  to  put  into  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  principle  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  upholding ;  and  he  would  either 
consider  the  matter  and  deal  with  it  on 
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the  Report,  or  insert  the  words  now,  re- 
serving power  to  himself  to  alter  them 
on  the  Keport. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  re- 
marked, that  former  Acts  of  Parliament 
limited  the  distance  to  25  miles.  It 
would  surely  be  wise  to  insert  that  pro- 
vision a^ain. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  only  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  words. 
He  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  deal 
with  the  matter  on  the  Report. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gord<m),  that  he  would  not  like  to  com- 
mit himself  to  an  undertaking  that  no 
vessel  should  be  taken  more  than  25 
miles. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  pointed  out  that 
the  clause  provided  that  the  road  was  to 
be  between  such  places  as  were  specified 
in  the  Act,  and  the  distance  between 
such  places  was  carefully  guarded  by 
another  part  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
observed,  that  the  clause  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
but  not  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
last  words  were — 

"  And  if  a  soldier,  to  suffer  impriaonmcnt,  or 
such  less  punishment  as  is  in  this  Act  men- 
tioned.** 

Had  they  yet  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing as  to  whether  non-commis- 
sioned officer  was  included  under  the 
word  **  soldier  ?  "  The  Definition  Clause 
173  did  declare  soldier  to  cover  non- 
commissioned officer  ;  but  Clause  180  dis- 
tinctly defined  soldier  to  exclude  both 
officer  and  non-commissioned  officer. 

Colonel  STANLEY  would  venture  to 
repeat,  what  he  had  more  than  once  said 
before,  that  when  the^'  came  to  the  Defi- 
nition Clause  he  would  bring  up  words 
which  should  make  this  point  clearer. 
Ho  was  not  quite  sure  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  in  drafting,  it  was 
better  to  put  in  the  words  **  non-com- 
missioned officer  "  wherever  wanted,  or 
to  include  it  under  the  term  ''soldier." 
When  they  came  to  the  Definition 
Clause  he  would  bring  up  words  to 
settle  the  matter.  At  present,  the  term 
**  soldier'*  included  non-commissioned 
officer,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
Colonel  Stanley 


Offencee  in  relation  to  Enlistment. 

Clause  32  (Enlistment  of  soldier  or 
sailor  discharged  with  ignominy  or  dis- 
grace). 

Major  O'BEIRNE  thought  the  clause 
was  carried  too  far.  If  a  man  were  dis- 
missed as  objectionable  from  the  Navy, 
they  would  suppose  that  would  unfit  him 
to  serve  in  the  Land  Forces.  But,  some 
time  ago,  a  man  deserted  from  the  Ma- 
rines, and  enlisted  in  the  32nd.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  non-commissioned 
officer  by  exemplary  good  conduct, 
and  afterwards,  on  his  trial  for  deser- 
tion, it  came  out  that  he  deserted  because 
he  found  his  life  unbearable  from  sea- 
sickness. Therefore,  if  a  man  were 
turned  out  of  the  Navy  because  he  was 
*  *  obj  ectionable" — which,  however,  might 
really  mean  that  he  was  a  sufferer  from 
sea-sickness — that  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  tried  and  punished  yerj 
severely  for  enlisting  in  another  regi- 
ment. The  Admiralty  ought  to  have 
power  to  transfer  a  man  from  the  Ma- 
rines to  the  Land  Forces.  He  moved, 
in  page  14,  line  20,  to  leave  out  '*  or  as 
objectionable." 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  explained,  that 
the  word  ''  objectionable  "  was  perfectly 
well  understood  in  the  Navy.  It  did 
not  apply  at  all  to  those  who  were,  un- 
fortunately, unable  to  live  comfortably 
at  sea.  A  man  was  tried,  for  instance, 
for  drunkenness,  time  after  time,  and  at 
last  he  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
Navy  as  objectionable.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  very  undesirable  to  enlist  such 
a  person  in  the  Army. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  con- 
sidered that  the  word  *'  disgrace"  alone 
would  be  sufficient.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  view  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Major  O'Beirne),  that 
a  man  should  not  be  punished  for  en- 
listing, although  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  Navy  **  as  objectionable,"  be- 
cause this  term  did  not  necessarily  imply 
anything  disgraceful. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  in- 
quired of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, whether  the  word  **  objectionable" 
was  used  in  the  discharges  of  the  men 
dismissed  from  the  Navy  ?  He  regarded 
the  word  as  being  too  vague. 

Colonel  MURE  said,  a  man  could  not 
be  dismissed  fi*om  the  Navy  unless  there 
were  very  strong  obj  ect  ions  to  his  conduct ; 
he  could  not|  therefore,  believe  that  the 
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hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  would  like  persons  of  that  cha- 
racter to  enter  the  Army.  The  clause 
contemplated  cases  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  those  in  which  the  Boyal  Prero- 
gative was  exercised,  in  the  dismissal  of 
officers  for  infirmity  of  temper  and 
other  disqualifications. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  contended 
that  if  the  clause  was  intended  to  relate 
to  persons  who,  by  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act,  might  be  dismissed  either  **  with 
disgrace"  op  "asobjectionablepersons," 
the  words  "as  objectionable"  should 
remain  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  found  that  there 
were  words  in  the  Mutiny  Act  which 
might  be  taken  to  include  this  offence ; 
but  the  clause  was,  in  his  opinion,  an 
exceptionally  severe  one.  It  would  be 
seen  that  the  words — *'0r  from  any 
portion  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  when 
subject  to  Military  Law,"  would  apply 
to  Volunteers,  who  he  did  ilot  think 
should  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
Army.  His  objection  was  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  spirit  of  the  clause ;  because, 
as  the  Mutiny  Act  provided  that  a 
record  should  be  kept  of  every  dis- 
charge from  Her  Majesty's  Service,  the 
officers  at  head-quarters  ought  to  be 
in  a  position  to  detect  cases  of  re-enlist' 
ment.  They  had  already  passed  a 
clause  which  rendered  a  man  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  making  a  false  state- 
ment at  the  time  of  enlistment  ^  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  very  harsh  that  a 
court  martial  should  try  him  for  the 
offence  of  enlisting  again.  He  considered 
the  clause  unnecessary,  and  thought  that, 
before  the  Beport,  the  matter  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

Ck)L0NEL  STANLEY  regretted  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  J.  Holms),  who,  taking  the  strong 
view  which  he  did  with  regard  to  deser- 
tion from  the  Army,  would  certainly 
have  supported  this  clause,  even-  if  he 
objected  to  other  parts  of  the  Bill.  He 
(Colonel  Stanley)  could  not  but  admit 
that  the  clause  was  more  stringent  in  its 
effect  than  the  law  hitherto  existing ;  but 
its  object  was  to  prevent  the  re-enlist- 
ment of  men  who  could  not  be  tried  and 
punished  under  the  Fraudulent  Enlist- 
ment Act ;  men  who  were  discharged 
from  the  Army  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  them  no  longer  fit  for 
service.     With  regard  to  the  record  of 


enlistments  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins), 
he  granted  that  such  a  register  might  be 
kept  of  soldiers  who  did  not  enlist 
abroad ;  but  there  was  no  possibility  of 
doing  so  in  the  case  of  men  who  enlisted 
out  of  the  country,  which  would  render 
such  an  arrangement  inoperative.  The 
clause  under  consideration  only  applied 
to  men  who  were  thoroughly  bad — who 
had  been  discharged  with  ignominy  from 
the  Hegular  Army  or  Auxiliary  Forces, 
or  from  the  depot,  or  other  analogous 
Services,  or  who  had  been  dismissed  n-om 
the  Navy.  Such  men,  who  re-enlisted 
by  deceit,  came  back  into  the  Army  only 
to  swell  the  record  of  crimes  in  different 
regiments.  He  trusted  that  the  Com* 
mittee  would  allow  the  clause  to  pass. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  complained  that 
he  had  not  received  an  answer  to  his 
question  as  to  whether  Marines  were 
ever  dismissed  from  the  Service  because 
they  suffered  from  sea  sickness  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  in  his  reply 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  he 
had  distinctly  stated  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  con- 
sidered that  they  should  very  carefully 
consider  the  effect  of  the  clause,  which 
struck  him  as  being  too  severe.  Every- 
one agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  pre- 
vent the  enlistment  of  bad  men  in  the 
Army ;  but  he  could  conceive  that  the 
term  **  objectionable  "  might  be  applied 
to  conduct  that  required  no  punishment 
at  all.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  were  points  to  be  considered.  A 
man  might,  under  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act,  be  legally  convicted  and  dismissed 
from  the  Service  with  disgrace.  In 
another  case,  he  might  be  dismissed  as 
**  objectionable."  Now,  it  was  not  ex- 
actly known  what  this  word  meant ;  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  a  serious  thing  to 
add  it  to  a  penal  Statute.  He  could 
conceive  the  case  of  a  troublesome,  re- 
fractory boy,  of  not  more  than  12  or  14 
years  of  ago,  who  perhaps  seven  years 
after  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Navy  as  objectionable  might  enlist  in 
the  Army.  This  boy  might  have  en- 
tirely changed  and  become  a  very  well- 
conducted  man ;  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
would  find  himself  liable  to  penal  ser- 
vitude. He  did  not  think  that  this  pro- 
vision should  be  introduced  into  the 
Bill ;  and  considered  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  case  would  be  to  take  from 
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every  man  a  declaration  that  he  had  not 
before  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
punish  him  if  ho  made  a  false  declara- 
tion, which  would  bo  a  definite  offence. 
For  the  reasons  stated,  he  suggested 
that  the  clause  should  be  postponed  and 
re- considered. 

CoLOXEL  NORTIT  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  case  of  deser- 
tions from  the  Army  was  by  a  return  to 
the  system  of  marking,  which  in  for- 
mer days  was  the  terror  of  deserters. 
There  was  no  cruelty  whatever  in  the  act 
of  marking  a  man  ;  but  the  system  had 
been  done  away  with  not  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  the 
Act  of  Lord  Cardwell,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  "War,  acting  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  Hoyal  Commission, 
which  sat  to  consider  the  subject.  The 
object  of  marking  was  the  protection  of 
the  country  from  a  system  of  fraud 
practised  by  men  who  enlisted  first  in  the 
Army,  then  in  the  Militia,  and  so  on, 
going  from  one  regiment  to  the  other  ; 
and  to  this  effect  was  the  answer  given 
by  Mr.  Card  well,  when  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  who,  when  his  opinion 
was  asked  as  to  whether  marking  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  punish- 
ment, replied  that — 

"  He  did  not  think  it  ought.  It  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  punishment,  but  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud.  So  that  the  second  infliction  of 
it  was  wrong,  and  lie  felt  no  doubt  that  Ilis 
Koyal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
bo  of  the  same  opinion." 

He  (Colonel  Mure)  entirely  agreed  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  second 
marking.  Again,  the  Koyal  Commission 
which  sat  to  consider  the  subject  had 
said  that  the 

"  Use  of  llie  term  *  branding  *  had  led  to  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  marking  was  done 
in  a  cruel  manner.** 

And  the  Report  went  on  to  say  that — 

**  The  real  object  of  the  marking  is  not  the 
punishment  of  the  offender,  but  the  protection 
of  the  public,  who  are  frequently  defrauded  of 
bounty  on  the  ro-enlistmcnt  of  discharged  men 
who  have  brouj^ht  discredit  on  the  regiment  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  are  no  longer  likely 
to  bo  useful  to  the  Public  Service.*' 

They  also  stated  in  their  Report — 

"  It  is  the  system  of  tempting  recruits  by 
bounties,  without  any  previous  inquiry  into 
their  cliaractrr,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
fraudulent  enlistment ;  and  if,  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope,  measures  can  be  taken  to  reform 
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this  system,  all  motive  for  continixiii^  apidiei 
which  nothing  but  necessity  can  joatify,  vu 
cease  to  exist." 

He  considered  that  at  no  preyioiu  poriot 
was  more  trouble  taken  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  inquire  into  the  prenooi 
character  of  recruits  for  the  Army,  not* 
withstanding  desertion  was  on  the  ii* 
crease,  and  he  quoted  the  Report  of  tlM 
Inspector  General    of    Recruiting  far 
January,     1878,    to    show    that  udImi 
there  was  some  eiBcient  safeguard  of 
the  public  purse,  the  evil  of  deeertiiH 
was    likely  to  continue,   to  the  gmt 
detriment   of   the  Service.      It  wooU 
be  seen,  from  the  Return  annexed  to 
the  Report,  that  the  number  of  daiv* 
tions  had  increased  this  year  to  2,621|ii 
compared  with  2,337  in  the  year  pre- 
vious.    He  would  remind  the  Oommntee     . 
that  in  the  year  1871,  when  markioff     j 
was  abolished,  the  desertions  increena    3 
to  1,382,  and  that  since  then  they  bad 
risen  to   2,G90  for  1872,  2,531  for  the 
year  1873,  while  for  the  year  1878  then 
were  no    less    than    2,560    desertion!. 
In  short,  in  1S70,  when  marking  wu    ' 
the  rule,  the  number  of  deserters  wu 
3,171 1  in  1878,  5,416.     Then  there  wii 
the  crime  of  making  away  with  the  kiti, 
and  tlie  number  of  these  olfences  hid 
risen  from   1,135  in  1871    to  2,77am 
1878.      The  men  who   committed  this 
fraud  upon  the  public  were  described 
by  Sir  Henry  Thriug  before  the  Com- 
mittee as — 

^*  A  set  of  loafing  vagabonds  in  the  Amf, 
tlie  most  troublesome,  I  believe,  of  all  militair 
oflcnders,  men  constantly  going  from  ono  regi- 
ment to  another.  They  desert  from  one  reg;i- 
uient  and  enlist  in  another  without  giving  no* 
tice  that  they  belong  to  the  Army,  and  thev 
thereupon  get  a  free  kit  and  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages ;  aud  so  they  go  on  leading  a  sort  of 
vagabond  life.'* 

He  wished,  also,  to  point  out  that  besides 
the  cost  of  the  kits  of  which  the  public 
were  defrauded — the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  referred  to  a  case  in  which 
a  man.  had  enlisted  in  13  different  regi- 
ments, and  had,  consequently,  received 
1 3  new  kits — the  country  had  to  pay  for 
the  enormous  expense  of  taking  and 
punishing  the  men  who  were  guilty  of 
this  crime.  His  object  in  suggesting  a 
return  to  the  system  of  marking  was  no 
othor  than  the  protection  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  country.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  that  cither  that  system,  or  some 
eflicient  method,  would  be  adopted  in 
future ;  for,  besides  the  enormous  ex- 
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enlistment ;  but  it  was  enlistment  from 
dnl  life,  and  quite  distinct  from  fraudu- 
lent enlistment.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  clause,  which  related  to  the 
offeDce  of  enlisting  a  recruit  by  means 
of  false  declarations,  ought  to  be  a  clause 
under  the  general  heading  of  fraudulent 
enlistments,  and  that  the  offence  provided 
for  by  Clause  34,  which  dealt  with  en- 
listment in  the  active  sense  of  engaging 
a  man  in  the  Service,  might  be  brought 
imder  the  head  of  miscellaneous  oflences 
elsewhere  in  the  Bill.  Unless  this  was 
done,  he  foresaw  that  considerable  con- 
fusion would  arise  with  regard  to  these 
parts  of  the  Bill.  They  were  dealing 
with  the  case  of  men  who  enlisted  after 
hmg  dischai^ed  from  various  branches 
of  the  Service  with  ignominy  ;  and  he 
submitted  that  the  question  of  the  re-en- 
listment of  deserters  was  not  before  the 
Committee. 

The  chairman  said,  that  to  raise 
tbe  question  of  re-enlistment  by  a  man 
still  on  the  Books  of  the  Army  at  that 
part  of  the  Bill  would  be  foreign  to  the 
clause  before  the  Committee.  There  w as 
no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the  dis- 
cussion had  been  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
the  clause,  and  he  again  pointed  that 
out  to  the  Committee. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  opposite  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  was  technically  right  in  set- 
ting this  discussion  on  foot ;  because  it 
was  essential  that  at  some  point  in  the 
Bill  the  Committee  should  discuss  this 
very  serious  question  relating  to  deser- 
tion and  the  sale  of  kits.  That  practice 
had  increased,  especially  of  late  years ; 
no  less  than  2,800  kits  having  been  sold, 
and  5,416  having  deserted  during  last 
jear.  Even  hon.  Members  opposed  to 
the  marking  of  soldiers  had  suggested 
that  something  should  be  done  ;  and  it 
vas  to  that  point  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  Bill  did  not  in  any  way  pro- 
ride  for  the  recognition  of  deserters, 
who  would,  therefore,  escape  detection, 
unless  something  happened  to  turn  up 
to  show  that  they  had  been  in  some 
other  regiment.  Something,  therefore, 
was  required  by  which  a  desei-ter  could 
be  recognized  and  prevented  from  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  not  having  been  in  the 
Army  at  all.  It  mattered  very  little  how 
they  were  marked;  but  they  must  be 


marked  in  some  way.  Ho,  therefore, 
trusted  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  seriously  consider  the  question, 
which  was  one  of  doej)  importance  not 
only  to  the  Army  itself  but  to  the  general 
public. 

CoLOXEL  MURE  thought  the  discus- 
sion then  going  on  was  not  absolutely 
regular.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Coiumittce,  not  only  upstairs  but  in  tho 
House,  had  been  paralyzed  in  its  exami- 
nation of  Military  Law.  The  Committee 
upstairs  were  told  that  they  were  to 
receive  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  de- 
sertion, but  were  not  to  discuss  the 
question.  Tho  Committee  of  the  House 
had  passed  a  Desertion  Clause,  and  yet 
hon.  Members  were  agreed  in  desiring 
that  tho  discussion  which  had  been 
raised  should  continue,  even  though  it 
were  irregular.  He  (Colonel  Mure) 
could  not  understand  how  hon.  Members 
could  thus  proceed,  while  tho  great  evil 
of  desertion  was  corroding  and  eating 
into  the  Army.  He  asked,  what  it  was 
thought  would  be  the  feeling  in  the 
Army  if  it  were  known  that  the  House 
was  discussing  a  now  Code  of  Military 
Law,  and  that  it  had  passed  a  clauso 
dealing  with  desertion  without  saying 
one  word  upon  it?  It  would  be  felt 
very  deeply ;  because  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  tho  best  soldiers  in  the 
Army  complained  of  tho  disgrace  brought 
upon  them  by  desertions.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  question  of  desertion  had  never 
been  seriously  taken  up  by  tlio  military 
authorities.  Tho  only  thing  that  had 
been  done  seriously  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  Army  the  only  protection  it 
had — namely,  the  marking  of  deserters, 
a  change  which  rendered  their  detection 
thenceforward  almost  an  impossibility. 
He  believed  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  hon.  Members  would  hesitate 
in  going  back  to  a  system  of  marking  ; 
there  was  something  about  the  branding 
a  man  in  early  life  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings, especially  in  the  case  of  very  young 
men.  He  (Colonel  Muro)  would  in  no 
way  submit  to  the  marking  of  young 
men  with  the  letter  D,  even  admitting 
that  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  de- 
sertion. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  the  question 
before  tho  Committee  being  one  which 
had  reference  to  the  enlistment  of  men 
discharged  from  the  Service  with  igno- 
miny, he  could  not  see  the  relevancty  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
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ro- enlistment  in  the  Army  would  be 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  good  soldier — 
tlio  man  who  endeavoured  to  do  his 
duty,  and  who  was  now  tho  greatest 
Buflerer  hy  the  fact  that  this  fraudulent 
ro-enlistuient  escaped  notice.  Ho  thought 
tho  Committee  was  much  indebted  to 
tliG  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire (Culonol  North)  for  having  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  trusted 
that  the  right  lion,  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man tho  Secretary  of  »Stato  for  War 
would  deviso  some  efficient  means  of 
checking  tho  evil. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  thought   it 
well,  as  tho  discussion  had  turned  upon 
the  means  by  which  tho  offence  of  fraudu- 
lent desertion  and  enlistment  in  the  Army 
could  be  prevented,  to  point  out  that 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
in  the  soldiers  guilty  of  that  offence, 
might,  in  his  opinion,  be  very  properly 
called  upon  to  exercise  greater  circum- 
spection in  the  men  whom  they  selected, 
lie  had  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
recruiting    sergeants    were    very    well 
aware  that  tho  men  enlisted  by  them 
had  been  soldiers  before;  and  he  (Colonel 
Arbuthnot)  had  himself,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  refused  to  enlist  men  who 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  sergeant 
for  enlistment,  because  it  was  evident  to 
anyone   that  the  men  knew  something 
of  military  drill.     Ono   good  step,  lie 
thought,  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
that  a  little  care  should  bo  exercised  in 
tho  granting  of  sums  of  money  for  en- 
listments,      no    quite    held   with    the 
granting  of  money  to  those  who  dis- 
covered deserters  ;  but  considered  it  un- 
desirable that  pecuniary  rewards  should 
bo    given    to    anybody    in    connection 
with  tho  enlistment  of  a  soldier,  until 
tliat   soldier  had   been   for   some   time 
under  examination  ;  and  he  had  himself 
known    of   cases    in   which    money    so 
granted  had  been  taken  back  again. 

The  chairman  pointed  out,  that 
tho  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  de- 
parting from  the  subject  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  referring  to  tho  question  of 
bounties. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  was  simply 
showing  how  tliose  improper  enlistments 
could  best  be  prevented.  But  he  would 
pass  to  another  point.  Tho  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Colonel 
North)  had  read  from  a  Report  in  which 
it  was  said  that  by  tho  system  of  boun- 
ties; without  duo  inquiry  as  to  the  ante- 
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cedents  of  soldiers,  desertion  was  mj 
much  encouraged.    He  (Colonel  Arbntk 
not)  did  not  see  why  a  man,  on  ofiering 
himself  for  enlistment,    should  not  be 
obliged   to  bring  a  character  of  some 
sort,  or  furnish  a  reference,  in  exadlj 
the  same  way  as  demanded  from  ux» 
vants  engaged  by  private  individuiJi. 
There  would  be  a  great  advantage  ii 
this  ;  because,  if  reference  was  given  to 
persons  who  liad  known  the  recruit firam 
his  early  youth,  a  stop  would  be  put  to 
the  practice  of  children  enlisting  as  men. 
It  would,  by  this  means,  be  veiyetij 
to  discover  whether  the  person  presenting 
himself  was  of  the  age  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  or  whether,  as  was  olbn 
the  case,  ho  was  three  or  four  yein 
younger.     He  ventured   to   think  that 
the  civil  magistrates  might  do  a  gmt 
deal  in  the  way  of  assisting  to  stop  thii 
practice ;   but  he  was  aware  that  the 
various  benches  of  magistrates  tookvezy 
different  views  concerning  the  gravity  (3 
the  crime,  and,  in  some  cases,  were  in- 
clined to  act  in  an  unduly  lenient  man- 
ner, from  an  unaccountable  feeling  of 
opposition   to  the  military  authorities. 
He  remembered  a  case  in  which,  finding 
that  a  man  taken  before  them  had  not 
received  his  proper  punishment,  he  had 
written,  poiutiug  out  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  and  suggesting  that  lie  should 
have  received    a    proper    punishment. 
A  rather  sharp  letter  was  received  in 
re2)ly,  telling  him,  in  effect,  that  he,  as 
a  civil  magistrate,  understood  the  case 
best.     He  (Colonel  Arbuthnot)  wrote  an 
apologetic  reply,  as  magistrate  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  another  county,  in  answer 
to  which  he  received  a  very  different 
letter,  and  the  next,  two  men  whom  ho 
sent    up    received    considerably    more 
punishment  than    bad    been    formerly 
awarded.     With  regard  to  the  making 
away  with  kits,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  tho  Bill  dealt  with  the  point  so 
far  as  concerned  tho  receivers,  who  wore 
as  much  to  blame  as  those  who  sold  the 
articles.     If  that  was  not  the  case,  ho 
thought  some  provision  should  be  intro- 
duced to  meet  tho  case  of  receivers. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
conceived  that  it  would  be  departing 
from  the  proper  subject  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  continue  the  discussion  upon  frau- 
dulent re-enlistment,  concerning  which 
a  great  deal  would  have  to  be  said.  The 
clause  appeared  to  him  to  be  misplaced. 
It  dealt  with  an  offence  in  relation  to 
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ment?  He  could  not  think  that  this 
Yas  justifiable  ;  and  he  should  deem  it 
his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the   maintenance  of   this 

LoED  ELCHO  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tions of  desertion  and  enlistment  were 
Tery  important,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
should  not  be  debated  casually,  but 
diould  be  brought  forward,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  do,  on  Report.  But  whether 
right  or  wrong;,  as  it  at  present  existed, 
the  enlistment  question  was  most  im- 
portant, for  it  was  at  the  root  of  the 
thole  military  system.  For  that  reason 
he  trusted  that  it  would  have  a  full  and 
careful  discussion.  Judging  from  the 
reports  from  the  different  regiments, 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
Soremment  should'  bring  forward  some 
proposition  on  this  subject.  With  regard 
:o  the  question  of  desertion,  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
iny  remarks,  but  for  some  absurd  state- 
ments  which  had  been  made.  No  doubt, 
the  present  prevalence  of  desertion  in  the 
&.rmy  was  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  In 
tiis  opinion,  there  must  be  something 
reiy  wrong  in  our  military  system  which 
produced  that  state  of  desertion.  Ilis 
ight  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
iras  at  the  head  of  a  body  not  unlike  the 
\nny — he  meant  the  body  of  the  police. 
3e  heard  no  question  raised  as  to  deser- 
ion  from  the  police,  or  as  to  the  necessity 
»f  branding  the  police;  and  he  could  not 
nit  think  that  if  they  tried,  by  some 
Deans  or  other,  they  could  got  men 
Qto  the  Army  of  the  character  that 
here  were  in  the  police,  and  then  there 
rould  be  no  questicm  about  branding, 
le  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  branding, 
nd  had  voted  against  it  on  previous 
ccasions.  There  was  something  to  him 
bsolutely  repulsive  in  having  to  bolster 
p  their  military  system  by  branding 
len  like  a  herd  of  cattle ;  and,  although 
hey  had  been  told  by  his  hon.  and 
:allant  Friend  behind  him  that  they 
hould    not    look    upon    branding     as 

disgrace,  but  that  jt  should  be 
amed  into  an  element  of  honour  by  a 
'rown  being  affixed  on  some  part  of 
10  person — he  did  not  say  back  or  front 
-of  every  man  that  enlisted,  whether 
£cer  or  private,  yet  that  did  not,  in 
is  opinion,  shake  his  abhorrence  of  the 
rstem.  He  had  no  intention  of  enlist- 
ig  as  a  private,  nor  was  it  ever  likely 
lat  he  should  ever  have  a  commission 
s  a  second  lieutenant. 

yOL-   CCXJiVI.      [tHIKD    9EBIE8.] 
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Colonel  ALEXANDER  observed, 
that  he  had  only  suggested  that  the 
number  of  the  regiment  should  be 
marked  on  each  man. 

Lord  ELCIIO  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  proposal  was  that 
every  man  should  have  a  number  as  a 
sort  of  convict  badge.  Now,  although 
lie  was  not  likely  to  go  into  the  Army, 
he  might  possibly  have  a  son  who  would 
be  a  second  lieutenant;  and  he  should 
object  not  only  to  branding  dcsorters, 
but  still  more  so  should  he  object,  if  their 
system  was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  brand 
both  officers  and  privates.  He  objected 
to  branding  with  the  Crown,  or  anything 
else,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  deserters, 
men  who  could  not  be  at  present  appre- 
hended because  of  the  faults  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and,  a  fortiori ^  ho  should  object  to 
any  son  of  his  being  branded  because  he 
entered  the  Array.  To  say  that  to  bo  thus 
marked  with  a  Crown  was  an  honour !  A 
strange  kind  of  honour  founded  in  dis- 
honour. For  bis  part,  he  should  raise  his 
voice  most  emphatically  against  suth  a 
system.  The  matter  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  aver}'  diiferent  way ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  a  larger  one  than  could  bo  dis- 
cussed at  that  time,  when  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  proceeded  with  with  all  reasonable 
speed.  When  the  subject  was  brought 
on  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  discussed 
in  a  full  House.  If  the  question  were 
dealt  with  in  the  way  it  had  been  sug- 
gested— namely,  as  a  question  of  vaccina- 
tion— ho  thought  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  certainly  raise  very  great  ob- 
jections to  that. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  under- 
stood  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  have  said  that  he  would  withdraw 
this  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  observed,  that  he 
had  not  stated  that,  but  had  only  said 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  leave  out  the 
words  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  O'Beirne) 
objected,  and  to  put  in  certain  other 
words.  He  might  observe  that  the  pro- 
posal for  branding  did  not  emanate  from 
him;  but  the  provisions  of  the  clause 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  case  of  con- 
firmed bad  characters,  and  enable  the 
authorities  to  deal  with  them. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  noticed 
that  Clause  32  was  headed  **  Offences 
in  relation  to  enlistment,"  and  another 
clause  on  page  51  was  headed  **  Offences 
as  to   enlistment."     He  could  see  no 
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Gentleman  (Colonel  Mure),  who  ap- 
peared to  be  raising  a  wholly  different 
question. 

The  chairman  said,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  that  was  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  be  made, 
as  they  did  not  strictly  relate  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  clause. 

Colonel  MUllE  observed,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  most  important;  and  although, 
according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  it 
could  not  then  be  brought  forward,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be  fully  discussed 
on  Report. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  suggested 
that  not  only  every  soldier,  but  that 
every  officer  entering  into  a  regiment 
should  receive  a  mark.  Every  second 
lieutenant  on  joining,  as  well  as  every 
private,  should  be  marked  with  the  name 
of  his  regiment.  A  great  misconception 
had  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word 
**  branding ;  "  but  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  use  that  term.  Tliey  had  heard 
from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  on  the  first 
conviction  for  desertion,  to  mark  with 
the  letter  D  ;  but  the  court  had  power 
to  abstain  from  so  doing,  if  they  thought 
there  was  sufficient  reason.  He  would 
not  at  that  point  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  using  the  letter 
D ;  but  would  only  say  that  it  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  use  of  a  regimental 
mark.  To  the  use  of  the  letter  D  he 
did  not  think  the  House  would  ever 
again  consent ;  but  he  did  think  it  very 
necessary  that  every  soldier  should  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  his  regiment. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
urged  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
take  into  consideration  the  suggestions 
that  had  been  so  admirably  urged  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Colonel  North).  It  would  be  well  for 
a  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  into  these 
matters. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  was  sorry  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  not 
at  that  moment  in  the  House ;  but  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  in  his  place,  as  he  would  be  able 
to  reply  to  the  observations  which  he 
had  to  make  with  regard  to  this  clause. 
The  more  he  considered  this  clause  the 
less  he  liked  it;  and  he  thought  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

J/r,  E.  Jmhin9 


for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  asuAX 
by  that  time  to  have  had  some  'welpSi' 
because  the  hon.  and  learned  Membar 
agreed  in  supporting  this  Bill,  and  wii 
the  Chairman  of  the  Oommittoe  upot 
whose  recommendations  this  Bill  had 
been  drawn.     He  wanted  to  point  oit 
to  the  Committee  that  this  clause  affeetel 
not  every  person  subject  to  the  Miiitnj 
Law,  as  the  13th  did,  but  every  p«- 
son  having  become  subject  to  Milituy 
Law.     The  object  was  that  the  militarr 
authorities  might  follow  into  civil  m 
a  man  who  had   been  discharged  vift 
ignominy ;  upon  his  release  and  entranoi 
into  civil  life  it  was  sought  still  to  briir 
him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  ud 
to  subject  him  to  a  military  court  martiaL 
Surely,  the  Bill  was  harsh  enough  ai  ifc 
stood,  without  the  introduction  of  woA. 
e.\tra  punishment  as  the   subjecting  a 
man  who  had  re-entered  civil  life  to  a 
court  martial  and  a  sentence  of  penal 
servitude.     It  seemed  to  him  that  thk 
clause  was  perfectly  gratuitous ;  for  it 
provided  severe  and  unnecessary  punidi* 
ment  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  enliit^ 
ment,  which  offence  was  already  pro- 
vided for  by  another  clause.     He  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  witk 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  this  daiiae; 
for  the  more  he  considered  it  the  more 
he  thought  it  was  unnecessary,  and  un- 
duly severe.     It  was  merely  an  attempt, 
by  imposing    penal  servitude,    to  en- 
deavour  to  dissuade  persons  from  com- 
mitting  crime.   Because  the  organization 
of  the  Army  was  imperfect,  and  becauae 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
as  he  had  admitted,  found  difficulties  in 
registering  the  name  of  every  person 
who  had  been    dismissed  the  Service 
with  ignominy,  undue  penalties  of  this 
sort  were  to  be  imposed.     It  was  simply 
an  attempt  to  prevent,  by  highly  peniu 
legislation,  an  offence  which  arose  from 
the  want  of  organization  of  the  Array. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  must  see  that 
the  clause  was  too  severe;    it  was  a 
clause    against  the    general  policy  of 
legislation,  and,  indeed,  it  was  admitted 
to  be  so.     There  was   nothing  in  the 
present  Mutiny  Act  or  the  Articles  of 
War  oven  remotely  akin  to  it ;  and  he 
would  ask  whether,  in  order  to  meet  the 
difficulty   of   persons  re-enlisting  who 
had  been  discharged  with  ignominy,  it 
was  right  to  introduce  a  clause  of  such 
severity  as  this  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment?  He  could  not  think  that  this 
Yis  justifiable  ;  and  he  should  deem  it 
his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee  upon  the  maintenance  of  this 
LoED  ELCHO  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tions of  desertion  and  enlistment  were 
Tery  important,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
should  not  be  debated  casually,  but 
diould  be  brought  forward,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  do,  on  Report.  But  whether 
right  or  wroncr,  as  it  at  present  existed, 
the  enlistment  question  was  most  im- 
portant, for  it  was  at  the  root  of  the 
thole  military  system.  For  that  reason 
lie  trusted  that  it  would  have  a  full  and 
ttreful  discussion.  Judging  from  the 
reports  from  the  different  regiments, 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
Goremment  should'  bring  forward  some 
proposition  on  this  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  desertion,  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
any  remarks,  but  for  some  absurd  state- 
ments which  had  been  made.  No  doubt, 
the  present  prevalence  of  desertion  in  the 
Army  was  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  In 
his  opinion,  there  must  be  somethinjz: 
rery  wrong  in  our  military  system  which 
produced  that  state  of  desertion.  Ilis 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
«ras  at  the  head  of  a  body  not  unlike  the 
Araiy — he  meant  the  body  of  the  police. 
He  heard  no  question  raised  as  to  deser- 
tion from  the  police,  or  as  to  the  necessity 
of  branding  the  police;  and  he  could  not 
bat  think  that  if  they  tried,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  could  get  men 
into  the  Army  of  the  character  that 
there  were  in  the  police,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  question  about  branding. 
He  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  branding, 
and  had  voted  against  it  on  previous 
occasions.  There  was  something  to  him 
abaolutely  repulsive  in  having  to  bolster 
np  their  military  system  by  branding 
men  like  a  herd  of  cattle;  and,  although 
they  had  been  told  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  behind  him  that  they 
should  not  look  upon  branding  as 
a  disgrace,  but  that  jt  should  be 
turned  into  an  element  of  honour  by  a 
Crown  being  affixed  on  some  part  of 
the  person — he  did  not  say  back  or  front 
—of  every  man  that  enlisted,  whether 
officer  or  private,  yet  that  did  not,  in 
Us  opinion,  shake  his  abhorrence  of  the 
i^stem.  He  had  no  intention  of  enlist- 
ing as  a  private,  nor  was  it  ever  likely 
that  he  should  ever  have  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant. 

VOL  CCSJjYL.    [thikd  9ebie8.] 


[  Colonel  ALEXANDER  observed, 
that  he  had  only  suggested  thnt  the 
number  of  the  regiment  should  bo 
marked  on  enoh  mnn. 

Lord  ELCIIO  snid,  tliat  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gontloninn's  proposal  was  that 
every  mnn  should  have  a  number  as  a 
sort  of  convict  badge.  Now,  nltliough 
lie  was  not  likely  to  go  into  tlio  Army, 
he  might  possibly  have  a  son  who  would 
be  a  second  lieutenant;  nnd  he  should 
object  not  only  to  branding  deserters, 
but  still  more  so  should  lieolgect,  if  tlieir 
system  was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  brand 
both  officers  and  privates.  lie  objected 
to  branding  with  the  Crown,  or  anything 
else,  forthepurposeofcatchingdoserters, 
men  who  could  not  be  at  present  appre- 
hended because  of  the  faults  of  the  s^-s- 
tem  ;  and,  a  fortiori ^  ho  should  object  to 
any  son  of  his  being  branded  because  he 
entered  the  Army.  To  say  that  to  bo  thus 
marked  with  a  Crown  was  an  hononr !  A 
strange  kind  of  honour  founded  in  dis- 
honour. For  his  part,  he  should  raise  his 
voice  mo.st  emphatically  against  such  a 
system.  The  nintter  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  aver}'  diilerent  way ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  a  larger  one  thun  could  bo  dis- 
cussed at  that  time,  when  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  proceeded  with  with  all  reasonable 
speed.  "When  the  subject  was  brought 
on  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  discussed 
in  a  full  House.  If  the  questicm  were 
dealt  with  in  the  way  it  had  been  sug- 
gested— nauicly,  as  a  question  of  varcina- 
tion — ho  thought  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  rertainly  raise  very  great  ob- 
jections to  that. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  under- 
stood  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  have  said  that  ho  would  withdraw 
this  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  observed,  that  he 
had  not  stated  that,  but  had  only  said 
that  ho  had  no  objection  to  leave  out  the 
words  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  0'13eirne) 
objected,  and  to  put  in  certain  other 
words.  Tie  might  observe  that  the  pro- 
posal for  branding  did  not  emanate  from 
him;  but  the  provisions  of  the  clause 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  case  of  con- 
firmed bad  characters,  and  enable  the 
authorities  to  deal  with  them. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  noticed 
that  Clause  32  was  headed  **  OflPences 
in  relation  to  enlistment,"  and  another 
clause  on  page  61  was  headed  *'  Offences 
as  to   enlistment."    He  could  see  no 
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differGTice  between  these  two;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  unnecessary  to  deal  with 
the  offences  in  two  places.  With  regard 
to  the  sugp:e8tions  that  had  been  made, 
by  more  than  one  hon.  Member,  with 
regard  to  branding — and  it  was  nothing 
else — for  officers  and  soldiers,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  state  that  the  proposal  did  not 
come  from  him ;  but  he  must  ask  the 
Committee  to  remember  that  that  pro- 
posal had  come  from  the  Predecessor 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman. 
When  he  proposed  such  a  system,  he 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  took  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  that  he  had  better  drop 
the  question,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  pro- 
posal that  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  House  or  to  the  country,  and  that, 
in  efifect,  it  was  to  put  a  mark  on  every 
man  in  the  Army  because  he  could  not 
be  trusted.  The  only  reason  for  the 
proposal  was  that  they  could  not  trust 
their  soldiers ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  might 
be  induced  to  change  his  present  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  did  not  remember  its 
being  proposed  to  brand  every  officer 
and  smdier  in  the  Army.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  to  branding  deserters, 
and  some  hon.  Member  on  that  side  of 
the  House  wisely  suggested  tattooing 
instead.  He  thought,  however,  that  if 
they  were  to  brand  or  tattoo  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  the  Army,  they  would  do 
away  with  all  self-respect,  and  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. With  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  clause,  everyone  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  re-enlistment  was  to  suffer 
penal  servitude.  That  seemed  to  him 
a  far  more  severe  punishment  than 
ought  to  be  inflicted  for  any  such 
offence ;  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
was  the  worst  punishment  that  he  con- 
sidered should  be  inflicted.  In  the  case 
of  felony,  and  other  serious  crimes,  penal 
servitude  was  properly  inflicted ;  but  it 
was  too  severe  a  punishment  to  award 
to  every  man  enlisting  again  who  had 
been  discharged  with  ignominy. 

Coix)NEL  STANLEY  explained  that 
the  punishment  was  to  meet  the  case  of 
men  who  had  been  discharged  as  utterly 
incorrigible,  and  who  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
in  prison,  and  who  were  in  every  way 
a  nuisance  to  the  regiment  in  which 
they  had  enlisted.    Those  wore  the  men 
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whose  case  was  intended  to  be  met  bf 
this  clause — if  ho  might  use  bo  stroag 
a  word,  the  case  of  the  men  who  we^ 
the  curse  of  the  Army.  He  trusted  At 
Committee  would  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  necessity  for  this  provision,  and  tint 
they  would  consent  to  leave  the  woidi 
* '  penal  servitude  "  in  the  clause.  He  did 
not,  by  any  means,  say  that  the  piuiih- 
ment  should  always  be  inflicted;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  stronger  ix/tm^ 
rent  upon  men  who  had  passed  five  ci 
six  years  in  prison  and  enlisted  over  aid 
over  again,  and  who  brought  diflcsradit 
on  every  regiment  into  which  they  ctmai 
He  did  not  think  that  these  men  wen 
too  hardly  dealt  with  if  they  sofitnd 
somewhat  severely  under  this  dtuiL 
The  clause  only  applied,  as  the  Oomf 
mittee  would  see,  to  men  who  had  \mm 
discharged  with  ignominy,  and  as  ia* 
corrigible  and  worthless. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  observed,  that  tin 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlenm 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  clause  appliad 
not  only  to  the  Eegular  Forces,  oat  to 
the  Auxiliary  Forces.  Ferhaps  he  would 
inform  the  Committee  how  it  was  poi- 
sible  for  a  man  to  be  discharged  wi& 
ignominy  from  the  Volunteers?  Ht 
stated  that  the  clause  was  intended  to 
apply  to  persons  who  had  been  dii> 
missed  as  incorrigible;  but  the  dauM 
also  applied  to  Volunteers.  Perhaps 
the  right  hon.  and  g^lant  Gentlemsi 
would  state  whether  that  was  correct  or 
not  ?  The  clause  seemed  to  him  to  be 
wider  than  was  supposed. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVHLOCK  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  K 
Jenkins)  forgot  that  the  AuzilisiT 
Forces  included  the  Militia.  He  did 
not  say  that  this  clause  applied  to  ths 
Militia  generally,  yet  the  men  who  ooiir 
tinually  committed  this  offence,  whea 
they  found  that  their  game  was  blown 
in  the  Line,  after  about  14  or  15  offences 
of  fraudulent  re-enlistment  in  the  Bega- 
lars,  turned  their  attention  to  the  Mili- 
tia. The  clause  was,  doubtless,  in« 
tended  to  meel  their  case.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  punishment  of  penal 
servitude  was  at  all  too  great  for  such 
men.  In  a  case  that  had  occurred  some 
years  ago,  a  man,  who  had  formerlj 
held  the  rank  of  corporal,  was  di^ 
missed,  and  he  re-enlisted  no  less  than 
10  times  in  successive  regiments.  Such 
a  case  as  that,  in  his  opinion,  showed 
the  necessity  of  the  clause. 
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usually  undergone  every  other  punish- 
ment before  they  were  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  there  was  one 
case  very  well  known,  for  it  got  into  all 
the  papers.  A  man — the  case  belonged 
to  the  Artillery — carried  off  some  article 
from  a  shop.  In  fact,  he  wanted  to  be 
discharged ;  but  the  magistrate  refused 
to  convict  him,  as  his  object  was  ex- 
tremely clear.  He  took  the  article  in 
the  sight  of  several  persons.  That  was 
only  one  case  out  of  many.  Under  this 
clause,  a  man  might  have  a  very  good 
character,  and  yet  be  sent  to  penal  ser- 
vitude. He  really  did  not  see  why  they 
should  impose  so  excessive  a  penalty  as 
this,  if  they  did  not  mean  to  enforce  it. 
He  did  not  think  they  would  deter  men 
from  re-enlisting  by  this  penalty. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  said, 
the  Committee  was  under  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  purport  of  this  clause. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  clause  was  to 
meet  cases  of  repeated  acts  of  desertion. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  It 
simply  referred  to  the  case  of  a  man 
discharged  from  the  Navy  enlisting  in 
the  Army.  It  only  met  that  case ;  and 
there  was  no  law  by  which  they  could 
transport  a  man  if  he  committed  that 
offence.  He  believed  three  months'  im- 
prisonment was  the  most  he  could  get. 
The  House  now  proposed  to  increase 
that  to  penal  servitude,  and  he  should 
propose  to  insert  imprisonment  instead 
of  penal  servitude.  He  believed  the 
discussion  had  been  conducted  under  a 
wholly  erroneous  impression.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  repeated  desertions  that 
they  were  dealing  with. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  ^xq  years'  penal 
servitude  was  a  severe  punishment,  and 
ought  to  be  given  only  under  excep- 
tional circimistances ;  and  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  the  words  **  penal 
sei-vitude,"  and  substitute  *'  two  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,"  he 
should  have  pleasure  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  BULWER  hoped  the  Committee 
would  be  careful  what  it  was  about  in 
regard  to  this  Amendment,  which  he 
trusted  would  not  be  carried.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  point  out  that  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
was  a  punishment  the  severity  of  which 
was  not  suffiniently  realized. 

Mr.  HOPWOOp  said,  he  would 
rather  limit  the  punishment  to  imprison- 
ment only,  and  he  had  moved  an  Amend- 


ment to  that  effect.  Imprisonment  must 
be  confined  to  two  years ;  whereas  penal 
servitude  might  be  given  for  life. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  they  had 
discussed  this  subject  for  a  long  time, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  concession 
from  the  front  Bench.  He  wished  to 
point  out  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
make  the  law  more  severe.  That  was 
clear.  Suppose  they  were  to  adopt  the 
Amendment,  if  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  looked  to  the  next  clause,  he 
would  find  that  any  person  making  a 
false  statement  was  liable  to  a  very 
severe  punishment.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  object  of  bringing  in  this 
clause  at  all  ?  It  was  said  that  it  was  to 
prevent  persons  discharged  with  igno- 
miny re-enlisting  in  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vice. He  could  conceive  the  case  of 
Eersons  re-enlisting  who  might  really 
ecome  serviceable  soldiers,  and  he 
could  not  see  why  this  exceptional 
punishment  should  be  introduced  aimed 
at  these  persons.  There  was  a  want 
of  organization  in  the  Army  itself,  be- 
cause a  record  was  not  kept,  not  only  of 
those  enlisted,  but  of  those  discharged 
with  ignominy.  It  was  said  there  was  a 
difficulty,  because  in  the  Colonies  and 
on  foreign  service  these  discharges  oc- 
curred, and  no  record  could  be  kept 
at  home.  That  was  no  answer.  A 
record  could  be  kept,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  home  and  registered ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  this  was  entirely  an  un- 
necessary clause.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
drastic  remedy. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  93; 
Noes  35:  Majority  68.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  94.) 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  must  re- 
peat  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest 
against  this  clause.  He  was  very  sorry 
to  say  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
front  Bench  on  tliat  (the  Liberal)  side 
appeared  to  have  entered  into  the  Lobby 
with  the  Ministers  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  this  clause.  He  said  the  front 
Bench;  but  ho  should  rather  say  the 
remnants — the  relics — of  the  front  Bench 
had  joined  Ministers  to  force  on  the 
Committee  this  monstrous  clause.  It  was 
an  infamous  clause,  and  he  protested 
against  it.  He  asked  the  Committee  to 
consider  what  this  clause  really  was. 
He  referred  them  to  Clause  13/ClauBe 
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90,  and  Clause  33  ;  and  he  asked  what 
couLI  be  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
2)onalties?  It  seemed  that  the  object 
waste  subject  a  man  to  penal  servitude, 
because,  having  been  discharged  with 
ignominy  from  the  Service,  ho  had  once 
more  enlisted ;  but  the  truth  was,  the 
object  of  this  clause  was  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Army ;  and  he 
certainly  should  divide  the  Committee 
once  more  against  the  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
Dm  hon.  Member  had  denounced  every- 
body who  differed  from  him  in  that 
House.  As  to  what  was  said  about  the 
front  Bench,  his  reply  was  this — that  as 
the  front  Bench  did  not  expect  the  hon. 
Member  to  follow  them,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  not  expect  the  front  Bench  to 
follow  him  on  this  or  other  occasions. 
These  things  should  be  reciprocral,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  the  hon.  Member 
was  entitled  to  expect  the  front  Bench 
on  this  occasion  to  obey  his  behests. 
The  hon.  Member  spoke  of  this  clause 
as  **  infamous,"  after  it  had  received  the 
sanction  of  a  considerable  majority. 
This  showed  a  temper  which  the  hon. 
Member  was  too  apt  to  display,  though 
ready  to  distrlaim  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that, 
of  course,  any  appeal  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  receive 
weight ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  observe 
that  they  had  been  debating  a  great 
many  matters  not  referred  to  or  included 
in  the  clause  at  all.  During  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  the 
Chairman  had  to  interfere  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  order  to  restnct  the 
latitude  which  hon.  Arembers  had  given 
themselves  in  discussing  matters  which 
liatl  no  reference  to  the  clause.  Now, 
they  liad  just  arrived  at  the  discussion 
of  tlie  clause ;  and  if  he  had  sufficient 
autliority,  or  perhaps  audacity,  he  would 
von  tare  to  correct  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  tell  him  that  they  had 
not  been  debating  it  three  hours  and  a- 
lialf.  It  was  only  quite  recently  thoy 
liad  taken  the  matter  up  in  earnest; 
the  Committee  had  refused  to  limit  the 
words  ''penal  servitude;"  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  the  words  were  not 
limited — if  the  word  **  imprisonment  " 
were  not  inserted — they  ought  to  limit 
the  t'Tiu  of  penal  servitude  which  it  was 
witliin  the  power  of  the  courts  martial 
to  inflict.     He  therefore  moved  as  an 

Mr.  E,  Jenkins 


Amendment,   to   insert,    after   ''penil 
servitude,"  "  not  exceeding  five  yetn." 

TiiE  CHAIRMAN  ruled  the  Amend- 
ment out  of  Order. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  2,000  were  dii- 
charged  with  ignominy  every  year  bx 
misconduct,  and  very  possibly  100  of 
these  might  re-enlist ;  and  if  this  dann 
was  enforced  they  would  give  a  gnat 
number  of  men  a  very  heavy  puniah- 
ment.  Of  the  2,000,  only  375  wcredii- 
charged  for  '*  good  conduct" — thatwai^ 
discharged  free.  He  believed  they  wen 
entirely  on  the  wrong  road  on  this  qnsi- 
tion.  There  was  something  rotten  in 
the  whole  system ;  it  was  bad  adminis- 
tration. It  was  not  the  fault  of  ths 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
What  ho  had  done  was  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  but  there  was  bad  administn- 
tion. 

Colonel  STANLEY  neither  denied 
nor  accepted  the  figures  given  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  they  were  from 
the  public  Returns. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  word  ''misconduct" 
would  include  misconduct  with  ignominy. 
It  was  sought  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  discharges  which  took  place  for  dis- 
graceful conduct  and  other  discharges; 
but  it  would  be  found,  when  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  proceed  farther  on  in 
their  labours,  that  there  was  a  clame 
allowing  men  to  go  to  the  Ileserve, 
affording  facilities  for  leavingthe  Service. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  before  ths 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
left  the  Committee  he  must  say  a  word 
or  two  with  reference  to  the  remarks  he 
had  thrown  out.  He  certainly  felt  it  to 
bo  his  duty  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
front  Bencli  on  most  important  occasions 
was  a  vast  hiatus.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  there  must  be  recipro- 
city, and  that  if  he  was  expected  to  lead 
others  must  at  least  follow. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  I  beg 
pardon.     I  said  the  opposite. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS:  That  if  we  ex- 
pectod  him  to  lead,  at  least  there  must 
be  some  reciprocity,  and  we  must  follow 
those  who  lead.  That  would  be  true,  if 
there  was  anything  or  anybody  to  lead. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  The 
hon.  Member  must  have  misunderstood 
me.     I  did  not  expect  anything. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  :  Exactlv.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  is  right.    He 
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ought  not  to  expect  anything,  because 
there  is  no  attempt  at  Leadership  in  any 
manner  or  form.  And  I  did  not  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  going  to  lead.  That 
has  not  been  his  position  heretofore,  and 
the  time  is  far  distant,  I  suppose,  when 
he  will  be  in  the  position  of  Leader. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 

Sir  ARTHUE  HAYTER  :  I  rise  to 
Order,  Mr.  Raikes.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  are  in  connection  with  the 
Business  before  the  Committee  ? 

The  chairman  :  No,  they  are  not. 
The  hon.  Member's  remarks  have  no 
reference  to  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee. At  the  same  time,  I  must  say 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  entitled  to 
Bome  latitude  in  replying  to  some  re- 
marks which  have  been  made. 

Mb.  E.  JENEHNS  :  I  was  only  going 

to  point  out,  as  the  question  has  been 

raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

for  Oxford,  that  if  we  are  to  follow  we 

must  have  someone  to  lead  us.     I  think 

we  ought  to  have  Leaders  occasionally 

present  to  show  us  what  our  duties  are 

on  the  question  of  the  day.     The  hon. 

and  learned  Member  is  a  curled  darling 

of  the  salons.      He  strolls  down  from 

Olympus  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

A  question  comes  up.     He  rises — 

"  Like  some  tall  cliff  that  rears  its  awful  form, 
Smiles  from  the  yale,  and  midway  leaves  the 
storm ! '' 

He— 

"  Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres ! " 

We  thirsty  souls  below  the  Gangway 
listen  with  reverence.  He  shakes  his 
ambrosial  curls  and  scatters  on  us  a  few 
drops  of  Olympian  dew.  We  fancy  he 
is  Jove  ;  but,  in  truth,  we  find  he  is  only 
Gttnymede  ;  and  yet  he  blames  us  if  we 
do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him.  I 
protest  against  this.  I  do  not  propose 
to  be  deterred  from  doing  my  duty  by 
any  remarks  coming  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  Coming  back  to  the 
question  before  us,  I  say  that  this  is  a 
drastic  clause,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  monstrous 
thing  that  such  a  clause  as  this  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Bill ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  Bill  has  been  arranged 
or  **  squared"  by  the  two  front  Benches, 
and  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  anyone 
else  to  say  anything.  I  will  not  now 
divide  the  Committee,  because  I  know  it 


would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use ;  but 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks. I  must,  however,  point  out  that 
the  clause  makes  the  law  more  stringent 
than  it  is  in  the  old  Mutiny  Act,  Section 
48.  There  a  person  must  be  charged 
with  having  wilfully  made  a  false  state- 
ment in  answer  to  any  question  directed 
to  be  put  to  him  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  clause,  which  simply  says  *  *  to 
have  made  a  false  statement,'*  gave  too 
wide  a  latitude,  and  it  ought  to  be 
restricted  within  the  words  of  the  old 
Act.  1  will  propose  to  insert  the  word 
"wilfully." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  then  they 
ought  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Act,  and 
insert  the  words  **  district  or  garrison." 

Amendment  mord(^,  in  page  14,  line  32, 
after**  by,"  to  insert  **  district  or  gar- 
rison."— (i^r.  E,  Jenkins,) 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  inserting  these  words,  as 
the  words  court  martial  would  include 
them  all. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  adopt  them,  because  that  would  be 
the  old  classification  accorded  to  punish- 
ment. They  put  the  words  "  district  or 
garrison  "  in  the  old  Act,  in  order  to 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  punishment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  33  (False  answers  or  declara- 
tions on  enlistment)  agreed  to. 

Clause  34  (General  offences  in  relation 
to  enlistaient). 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
why  different  punishments  were  inflicted 
on  the  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer 
who  knowingly  enlisted  a  man  dismissed 
with  disgrace  from  the  Army,  and  that 
to  which  they  subjected  the  man  him- 
self? The  man  was  punished  with 
penal  servitude,  while  the  others  escaped 
with  simple  i-mpiisunment.  Yet,  surely, 
the  offence  was  greater  in  the  officer 
or  non-commissioued  officer,  aud  tiiey 
ought  to  be  punished  at  least  as  heavily 
as  the  man,  who,  perhaps,  was  induced  to 
commit  the  ofi'ence  by  starvation,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  be  infiuunced  hy 
a  genuiue  desire  to  reform  his  character. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  one 
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law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor ;  but  it  did  appear  to  him  that  tliis 
■was  an  instance  in  which  tlie  poor  man 
was  severely  punished,  while  the  rich 
man  pot  off  easily. 

Colonel  STANLEY  explained  that 
penal  servitude  was  inserted  to  meet  the 
case  of  men  of  persistent  bad  character, 
for  whom  imprisonment  had  no  terror. 

Major  NOLAN  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  withdraw  the  clause.  lie 
thought  they  did  wrong  in  proposing 
such  a  clause  as  Clause  32,  and  even 
now  he  hoped  they  would  withdraw  that 
also  on  the  Eeport.  It  was  much  better 
to  be  right  and  a  little  inconsistent  than 
to  be  wrong  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency and  of  making  the  liill  asym- 
metrical Bill.  lie  was  afraid  that 
desire  for  symmetry  had  gone  too  far. 

Ma.  GOLDNKY  added  that  a  man 
might  not  exercise  his  reasoning  powers 
enough  in  au'^woring,  and  even  this 
might  subject  him  to  this  punishment. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  a  little  in  error,  for 
Clause  32  was  not  framed  to  meet  the 
case  of  desertion.  It  would  apj)ly  to  the 
single  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Arm  v.  Ho  offered  him- 
self  to  the  sergeant,  who  knew  lie  had 
Leon  dismissed.  Ho  was  liable  to  penal 
servitude,  while  the  non-commissioned 
ollioer  would  only  sutler  imprisonment. 
He  should  like  to  move  to  leave  out  the 
words ;  but  as  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  not  accept  them  it  was 
of  no  use. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  if  there  was 
any  objection  to  leave  out  the  words 
**  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe?" 
Supposing  a  man  were  brought  before 
the  court,  how  would  it  be  proved  that 
he  •*  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  ?  *' 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  That  cannot  now 
be  done.  An  Amendment  has  been 
made  later  in  the  clause,  and  it  is  not 
competent  for  the  hon.  Member  to  go 
back. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  to  make  the 
clause  tally  with  the  Amendment  of  the 
previous  clause,  the  words  **  or  as  ob- 
jectionable "  must  be  omitted. 

Amendment  wiorrrf,  in  page  15,  line  3, 
after  **  disgrace,"  to  leave  out  **  or  as 
objectionable." — (J/r.  ParnelL) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon 


Iliscellaneous  Military  Offeneet, 
Clause  35  (Traitorous  words)  agreed U, 

Clause  36  (Injurious  disclosures). 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOIJB 
called  attention  to  an  important  clisngi 
which  had  been  made  in  the  clause,  con- 
sisting of  an  addition  which  seemed  to 
him  to  bo  a  most  dangerous  one.    A 
military  person,  according  to  the  dauie, 
in  the  course  of  a  most  harmless  con- 
versation on  ordinary  military  qucstiom 
which  usually  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
officers  and  men  in  a  campaign,  as  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  Army  in 
regard  to  men   and  stores,   might  be 
accused  of   having  produced,   **or  in- 
curred the  risk  of  producing,"   effects 
injurious    to    Her    Majesty's    Service. 
Frankly,  that  seemed  to  him  a  terrible 
opening  for  many  a  courts  martial.    He 
had  served  in  a  country  where  treachery 
was  common,  and  where  the  contents  of 
the  magazines  was  most  important,  and 
naturally  subject-matters    for  common 
talk  at  messes  or  private  parties,  yet  be 
had  never  known  it  necessary  to  put  in 
force  the  first  part  of  the  clause.     But, 
certainly,  it  was  a  new  thing  that  offi- 
cers, for  merely  speaking  to  one  another 
about  the  contents  of  the  magazines  or 
stores,  should  be  charged  with  **  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  producing"  injurious 
ell'cuts.     This  creation  of  new  olTencea 
was  very  objectionable,  and  he  would 
move  the  omission  of  the  words. 

Amendment  moved,  in  pngo  15,  line  25, 
after  **  produced,"  to  omit  **  or  incurred 
the  risk  of  producing." — {^General  Sir 
George  Balfour.) 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY,  unless  the  Com- 
mittee generally  wished  the  word?*  to  be 
omitted,  would  prefer  to  retain  them, 
because  it  seemed  to  liim  that  the 
ollonce  lay  in  the  indiscretion,  or  in  the 
wilful  intention,  rather  than  in  the 
actual  act.  From  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  offences  were  much  the  same. 
It  was  quite  true  that  under  the  former 
Act  greater  latitude  was  given  to  a  court 
martial;  but,  still,  he  should  hesitate  to 
withdraw  the  words. 

Major  NOLAN  observed,  that  the 
words  in  the  old  Act  were  **  either  ver- 
ball}'  or  in  writing,"  leaving  out  the 
hypothetical  case  altogether.  He  re- 
membered that  very  Article  of  War  was 
discussed  while  ho  was'  at    the   Staff 
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College,  that  an  officer's  letters  and 
correspondeDce  would  come  under  it, 
except  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
before  a  court  martial  to  prove  any 
injury.  But  if  this  clause  were  adopted 
as  it  stood,  every  single  officer's  letter 
written  home,  containing  merely  a  state- 
ment where  he  was  stationed  or  where 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to,  would 
render  him  liable  to  a  court  martial. 
That  was  a  rule  which  no  country  in 
the  world  had  as  yet  introduced  into  its 
military  law.  It  was,  in  fact,  punish- 
ing a  man  for  an  hypothetical  cose.  It 
would  be  very  hard  on  officers,  and  might 
be  twisted  into  a  regular  means  of  keep- 
ing the  war  correspondents  in  the  power 
of  the  General.  He  did  not  suppose  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  as  a  civilian, 
would  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
clause ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  would  be 
in  much  danger,  for  the  common  sense 
of  the  country  at  home  would  protect 
him ;  and,  still,  a  hasty  General  might 
use  this  power.  It  was  a  very  serious 
proposal  to  introduce. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  could  not 
agree  that  an  offence  of  this  kind  should 
be  actually  committed  before  it  was 
punished.  That  was  the  very  thing  they 
wanted  to  do.  Their  aim  was  that  all 
persons  with  an  Army  in  the  field  should 
feel  the  imperative  necessity  which  lay 
upon  them  of,  under  no  circumstances, 
making  disclosures  which  might  be  in- 
jurious. Hon.  Members  forgot  also  that 
the  court  martial  had  discretion,  and 
certainly  would  not  allow  the  clause  to 
be  strained.  The  danger  suggested  was 
quite  chimerical ;  and,  for  his  part,  he 
thought  the  caution  and  reticence  im- 
posed on  every  person  by  the  clause  was 
very  wise  and  necessary. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  the  clause  dealt 
with  the  case  where  a  disclosure  was 
made  which  would  incur  the  risk  of 
producing  injurious  effects.  An  ordi- 
nary letter  could  not  come  under  that 
clause. 

Mb.  hop  wood  objected  that  the 
clause  was  new ;  and  therefore  a  stronger 
case  was  required  to  justify  the  addition 
of  it  to  the  Bill  than  if  it  were  a  part 
of  the  old  Act.  Experience  had  shown 
that  the  clause,  as  taken  from  the  old 
Act,  was  sufficient;  and  why,  then,  should 
these  words  be  imported  into  it,  which 
were  so  little  susceptible  of  any  definite 
legal  meaning  ?  But  the  objection  was 
important    on    other    grounds.      They 


knew  already  that  certain  commanding 
officers  objected  to  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, and  that,  in  some  instances,  they 
had  appointed  members  of  their  own 
staff  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  true 
that  that  was  so,  or  they  could  hardly 
have  received  the  intelligence  which  had 
been  published  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers, from  places  where  no  civilian 
correspondent  was  allowed.  But  such 
an  officer  might  inadvertently  put  some- 
thing in  his  letter  which  might  ''incur 
the  risk  of  producing  injurious  effects," 
although  it  by  no  means  came  within 
the  positive  words  of  the  old  clause. 
Again,  there  was  nothing  to  designate 
wilful  conduct  in  the  clause,  and  a  man, 
quite  inadvertently,  might  do  something 
which  rendered  him  liable  to  this  penalty. 
He  did  not  think  a  case  was  made  out 
for  the  alteration.  The  Army  had  done 
without  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  not  be  pressed. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  ad- 
mitted  that  the  presumption  was  against 
the  clause.  But  suppose  a  man  did 
reveal  a  movement  of  the  Forces  which, 
if  it  reached  its  destination,  would  pro- 
duce mostinjurious  and  destructive  effects, 
and  would  ruin  and  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  Army,  and  his  communication  was 
intercepted  before  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion— should  not  that  man  be  punished? 
Apparently  not,  according  to  the  present 
law.  It  seemed  to  him  that  these  words 
ought  to  be  put  in  to  meet  that  case.  They 
could  not  protect  themselves  sufficiently 
by  enacting  that  the  man  should  be 
punished  when  the  actual  mischief  was 
done. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  the  force  of  the  illustration  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  point  out  that  these 
words  were  so  vague  that  they  would 
include  an  entirely  innocent  act,  which, 
though  it  had  not,  in  fact,  produced 
any  mischief,  might  be  prosecuted  as 
having  incurred  the  risk  of  doing  so.  He 
submitted  that  if  the  changes  were  to 
be  made  some  more  distinct  words  should 
be  inserted. 

Mr.  B.  JENKINS  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  these  words  were  really  directed 
against  newspaper  correspondents.  Un- 
der Clause  167,  sub-section  8 — 

*'  All  persons  not  otherwise  subject  to  mili- 
tary law,  who  are  followers  of  or  accompany 
Her  Majesty's  troops,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
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when  employed  on  active  service  beyond  the 
sea.-"," 

were  mado  subject  to  military  law,  and 
wore,  therefore,  subject  tothisclause.  [Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Edmonstone  ;  Hear, 
hear.]    Ho  was  glad  to  hear  the  chronic 
cheer  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral ; 
but  he  must  remind  him  that  this  clause 
affected  newspaper  correspondents  also. 
If  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  it  should  do  so,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  draftsman  of  the  Bill,  who 
certainly  almost  deserved  hanging,  for 
every  single  alteration  in  the  Bill  was 
made  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
punishment.     [Sir  William  Haruourt  : 
No,  no.]     He  ought,  of  course,  to  with- 
draw that  remark,  if  that  was  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member    for    Oxford.     Still,    he    must 
point  out  that  this  clause  differed  from 
the  clause  in  the  Articles  of  War.     The 
matter  was  loft  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  them  to  deal  with  the  actual  efTccts 
injurious  to  Her  Majesty's  Service  alone. 
It  was  left  to  the  military  authorities, 
whose  powers  wore  really  enlarged  by 
other  words  which,  extending  the  opera- 
tion of  this  penal  clause,  he  strongly 
objected  to.     The  words  were  **  or  in- 
cun*ed  the  risk  of  producing,"  and  might 
include  a  letter  written  by  a  man  to  his 
wife,  and  which  she  might  foolishly  pub- 
lish in  the  newspapers.     If  the  object  of 
these  words  was  to  render  the  clause 
more  severe  than  tho  Article  of  War, 
some  good  reason  should  be  given  for  it. 
Major  NOLAN  thought  the  case  pro- 
posed by  tlio  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was 
provided  for  by  the  5th  clause  of  the 
Bill.    If  tho  Committee  wished  to  go  any 
further  into  that  subject,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  move  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**or   intentionally    calculated,"     which 
would  moet  the  case  of  a  man  who  meant 
to  give  information  ;  but  it  rested  with 
the  Government  to  say  why  they  meant 
to  punish  a  man  whether  he  intended  to 
do  so  or  not,  and  to  give  a  very  strong 
reason  for  the  proposed  alteration.     He 
(Major  Nolan)  believed  that  tho  clause 
was  directed  against  special  correspond- 
ents ;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  would,  in 
Lis  opinion,  be  much  better  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  state  the  fact.     The  Com- 
mittee was  aware  that  there  were  certain 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  control  being 
exercised  over  newspaper  correspondents ; 
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but  he  thought  that  either  fresh  woidi 
should  be  inserted,  or  that  the  wotdi 
**  or  incurred  the  risk  of  producing " 
should  be  left  out. 

Mr.  a.  H.iBEOWN  pointed  out  thik 
this  clause,  although  it  included  milituy 
correspondents  in  the  words  **  evenwh 
son  subject  to  military  law/'  and  uid 
down  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  to 
officers  and  soldiers,  did  not  provide,  ii 
any  way,  for  punishment  of  a  civiliai, 
who,  by  writing  to  a  newspaper,  for  in* 
stance,  might  produce  an  efiEect  injoriou 
to  Her  Majesty's  Service.  Thedanie^ 
therefore,  so  far  as  newspaper  oone- 
spondents  were  concerned,  who  were  not 
subject  to  military  law,  was  practicdly 
inoperative.  He  was  certainly  of  opniot 
that,  under  this  clause,  no  civilian  who  ' 
happened  to  be  with  the  Army  in  the 
field  could  be  punished  for  m ninny  gaj 
disclosure  which  would  be  injurioiis  to 
Her  Majesty's  Service. 

Mr.  STA VELE Y  HILL  ref ened  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  A.  H.  Brown)  to 
Clause  1 67,  which  included,  as  subjeek 
to  military  law,  ''all  persons  who  lie 
followers  of  or  accompany  Her  Majeatj*! 
troops,"  &c. 

SirALEXANDER  GORDONpointed 
out  that  if  it  was  the  intention  to  tiy 
newspaper  correspondents  by  court  mar- 
tial, the  Act  did  not  make  that  provision. 
It  was  clearly  a  defect  in  the  Bill  to 
create  an  offence,  as  had  very  truly  been 
pointed  out,  and  then  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  the  means  of  punishing  thoee 
persons  who  committed  it. 

Mb.  MELDON  thought  the  Com- 
mittee ought  not  to  be  satisfied  until 
they  were  clearly  informed  whether  the 
clause  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of 
newspaper  correspondents,  or  of  offioere' 
wives  who  might  publish  a  letter  from 
their  husbands  in  the  newspapers.  This 
clause  being  penal,  and  creating  a  new 
offence  heretofore  unknown  to  the  law, 
it  lay  upon  the  Government,  clearly,  to 
show  some  necessity,  and  produce  evi- 
dence that  tho  law,  as  hitherto  existing, 
had  not  worked  well.  The  argument  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court) had  seemed  to  him  at  first  sight 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  force  in  it.  The 
case  had  been  assumed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  of  a  person  writing 
a  letter  knowing  that  it  would  have  a 
mischievous  eii'ect;  and  it  was  asked, 
why  should  that  person  not  be  punished? 
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TKe  answer  was,  this  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  clause.    The  offence  intended 
to  be  met  was  that  of  a  person  who 
nerer  had  any  intention  to  write  what 
irould  result  mischievously  towards  Her 
Majesty's  Forces.     Therefore,  there  was 
no  analogy  between  the  cases  of  a  person 
who  committed  a  criminal  act,  and  who 
should  be  punished  under  a  clause  for 
"giving  information  intentionally,"  and 
the  case  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
clause  of  a  person  unintentionally  dis- 
closing information  which  mip:ht  pro- 
dace  effects  injurious  to  Her  Majesty's 
Service.    It  had  not  been  shown  that 
the  existing  law  worked  badly ;  and  he 
did  not   think  that  it  would  be  su£5.- 
eiently  safe  for  the  Committee  to  proceed 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  offence  upon 

mere  surmise.  

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  assent  to  the  doctrine 
tiiat  wrong-doing  was  not  wrong-doing 
unless  ill  come  of  it.  In  this  case,  the 
court  martial  was  called  upon  oath  to 
decide  that  an  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted in  regard  to  the 

*'Disclosuro  of  tho  numbers  or  position  of  any 
Forces,  or  an^  magazines  or  stores  thereof,  or 
iny  preparations  for,  or  orders  relating  to, 
operations  or  movements  of  any  Forces,  at 
loeh  time  and  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  to  have  produced,  or  incurred,  the 
risk  of  producing  effects  injurious  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service. 

He  could  see  no  other  way  than  this  by 
which  the  Service  could  be  safeguarded. 
He  would  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  whole  circumstances  of  war  had 
been  so  changed  by  the  telegraph  at  the 
present  day  that  information  was  for- 
warded from  one  point  of  the  world  to 
another  with  such  rapidity  that  a  person 
might  very  well  produce  effects  injurious 
to  the  Service  without  intending  to  do 
80  altogether.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  whole  scope 
of  the  clause,  which  involved  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
He  did  not  think  they  were  doing  too  much 
in  demanding  that  persons  should  weigh 
well  their  words,  and  consider,  before 
they  published  them,  whether  they 
irould  be  likely  injuriously  to  affect  the 
Public  Service. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  tho 
argument  used  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  did  not  apply  to  the 
present  case ;  because,  if  a  man  placed 
an  obstruction  upon  a  railway,  he  did  so 


with  intent ;  but  the  object  of  the  present 
clause  was  to  get  at  persons  who  did 
not  intend  to  produce  the  consequences 
desired  to  be  guarded  against.  He  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  cases  of  the 
kind  contemplated  should  bo  provided 
against ;  but  the  manner  of  doing  so  re- 
quired very  careful  consideration.  The 
object  should  be  to  strike  at  those  who 
intentionally  offended,  not  at  those  who, 
though  they  offended,  did  so  without 
intent.  During  the  present  Session  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  case  of  a 
correspondent  who  sent  home  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
Generals  engaged  in  the  Afghan  War, 
and  hon.  Members  all  knew  what  was 
alleged  to  be  the  consequences  of  that 
report.  Unless  the  clause  was  modified, 
when  the  Bill  became  law,  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  find  on  taking  up  the  news- 
papers that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  reports  of  correspondents,  because 
it  would  be  felt  that  they  were  awed  by 
the  commanding  officer  from  giving  any 
description  of  tactics,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing of  real  interest  relating  to  the 
Army  in  time  of  war.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary position  in  which  to  place 
the  country  at  home.  But  the  better 
way  was  to  say  nothing  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  against  the  case  at 
all ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  every- 
one admitted  to  the  camp  was,  of  course, 
more  or  less  under  military  discipline. 
He  did  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
because  a  man  was  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent he  should  have  the  right  of 
doing  and  saying  whatever  he  pleased, 
quite  independently  of  the  Military 
Code.  He  could  not  suppose  that  any 
General,  having  regard  to  the  success  of 
the  Forces  under  his  command,  would 
admit  correspondents  into  his  camp 
without  placing  them  under  some  regu- 
lations and  some  restrictions  ;  but  he 
said  that  the  way  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  deal  with  offences  of  the 
kind  referred  to  would  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  would 
deprive  people  at  home  of  any  reliable 
or  authentic  information  of  what  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  BULWER  thought,  on  reading 
the  clause,  that  it  would  not  meet  the 
views  of  hon.  Members  opposite ;  but 
he  did  not  think,  even  if  the  wording 
was  altered,  that  the  clause  should  be 
restricted  in  any  way,  so  as  to  fall  short 
of  the  intention  of  Gentlemen  on  his 
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sido  of  tlie  House.     Ho  would  suggest 

that   the   substitution  of  the   following 

words  would  meet  the  view  of  the  Com- 

mittoe: — 

*'  And  thorehy,  in  tlio  opinion  of  tho  court, 
produces,  or  attempts  to  produce,  effecta  in- 
jurious to  Her  Majesty's  Service.'* 

No  one  would  desire  that  a  person  should 
1)0  punished  for  having  produced  in- 
jurious otfects,  perhaps,  with  the  most 
innocent  intention  possible. 

Mr.  PAHNELL  did  not  think  the 
clause,  ovon  if  altered,  would  be  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  regarded  newspaper 
corrospondents.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  tho  clause  was  an  adaptation 
of  an  old  Article  of  War,  which  had 
boou  altered  and  made  more  stringent  ; 
and  at  last  it  had  boon  made  to  include 
in  its  provisions  men  for  whom  it  was 
originally  in  no  way  intended.  Ho 
thouprht  that  if  the  vvAxt  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  really  wished  to  deal 
with  tho  cai^e  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, ho  should  introduce  a  eeporate 
clause  for  that  i)urposo.  Whatever 
clause  it  might  bo  necessary  to  pass 
with  rogar<l  to  the  control  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  preventing  them 
making  important  disclosures,  thoy 
should  bo  treated  as  a  special  class,  and 
bo  controlled  by  a  special  clause  ;  for  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  operation 
of  tlio  same  clauses  as  tln)so  which  ap- 
plied to  soldiers,  thoy  placed  them  in  a 
position  in  which  no  newspaper  corre- 
spondent ought  to  be  placed.  By  all 
means,  exact  suflicient  guarantees  that 
military  opcratiims  should  not  be  in- 
juriously aticcted  by  tho  articles  of  nows- 
pap(^r  correspondents ;  but  not  by  the 
a2)[)lication  of  (ho  present  clause. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  thouglit  that  the 
clause  could  not  have  received  suflicient 
consideration  from  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentlenmn.  The  question  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  whether,  by  the 
j)assing  of  this  clause,  the  object  in  view, 
which  was  to  prevent  newspaper  cor- 
respondents from  satisfying  prurient 
curiosity,  would  be  attained.  He  thought 
not ;  for  it  would  be  remembered  that 
during  tho  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  Czar 
ordered  that  no  newspaper  correspond- 
ents should  go  to  the  front,  with  this  ro- 
sult — that  even  ho  found  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  yield  to  public 
opinion,  and  let  them  accompany  the 
Army.  lu  that  case,  it  was  perfectly 
certain  that  information  camo  from  the 
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Turkish  Army  which  was  read  in  the 
Russian  Army,  and  vie$  vend.  He 
thought  the  best  regulation  for  corre- 
spondents  of  tho  Press  was  to  put  tlieo 
on  their  honour.  But  if  the  clause,  u 
at  present,  remained  in  the  Bill,  he  pat 
it  to  the  Committee  whether  such  men 
as  Archibald  Forbes  would  enter  a  camp, 
and  whether  he  would  not  telegrtph 
home  all  the  information  he  wanted  to 
send  without  placing  himself  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act  ?  The  points  raised 
seomed  to  him  to  be  of  such  importance 
that,  in  view  of  the  discussion  which 
was  coming  later  on,  he  would  more  to 
report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leavo  to  sit  again."— 
[Mr.  Edward  Jenkins.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  issne 
was  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  words — whether 
they  were  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill  or 
not. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUB 
pointed  out  that  the  Efuke  of  Welling- 
ton was  placed  in  the  same  difficulties 
with  regard  to  correspondence  from 
Spain — not  only  subordinate  officers,  but 
officers  of  very  high  rank  were  known 
to  have  expressed  their  opinions  about 
tlie  Army  and  its  stores  in  a  manner  far 
from  satisfactory  either  to  the  Duke  or 
to  the  nation ;  but  instead  of  trying  to 
punish  the  writers  he  appealed  to  their 
good  sense,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  information  obtained  by 
Napoleon  was  got  from  letters  sent 
homo  from  the  Army.  The  disordered 
.state  of  the  Crimean  Army  and  its  dan- 
gerous condition  were  all  pointed  out 
in  private  letters,  and  thereby  saved 
from  the  impending  destruction.  As 
it  was  now  1 1  o'clock,  he  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  agree 
to  report  Progress,  a(rcording  to  the  ar- 
rangement made  earlier  in  the  evening. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  said  I  would  report  Progress ; 
but,  of  course,  I  could  not  fix  the  time 
to  a  few  minutes ;  that  would  depend 
upon  the  progress  made.  Wo  do  not 
proposo  to  go  beyond  this  clause,  which, 
I  understand,  has  been  under  discussion 
for  a  considerable  time ;  but  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  tho  pre- 
sent clause  should  be  finished. 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  submitted 
that  the  arguments  put  forward  against 
this  important  clause  had  not  been 
inswered.  Ho  supported  the  Motion  to 
report  Progress. 

8iR  HENRY  HAYELOCK  suggested 
the  insertion  of  the  word  ''wilfully," 
before  ''discloses." 

Sir  henry  JAMES  thought,  as  the 
point  raised  was  obviously  a  difTicult  as 
well  as  a  delicate  one,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  do  well  to 
re-consider  tbe  clause  and  bring  it  up  on 
Beport. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  38 ; 
Noes  146:  Majority  108.— (Div.  List, 
No.  95.) 

On  Question,  "That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill  ?  " 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  the 
dause  had  attracted  much  attention 
during  the  Division,  and  several  lion. 
Members,  who  had  just  entered  the 
House,  had  expressed  their  wish  to  state 
their  opinions  upon  the  subject.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  order  to  keep  his  engagement  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (the 
O'Conor  Don),  would  support  the  Motion 
vhich  he  then  made  that  the  Chairman 
do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  O'Connor  Power.) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  was  really  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  wording  of  the  clause ; 
and  as  at  about  that  hour  it  had  been 
agreed  that  another  measure  of  consider- 
able importance  should  be  introduced, 
he  did  not  think  the  Government  would 
gain  much  by  going  on  with  the  clause. 
If  some  time  were  spent  in  considering 
how  the  Government  could  amend  or 
deal  with  the  clause  the  time  woidd  not 
be  wasted. 

OoLoxEL  STANLEY  said,  if  the  clause 
were  agreed  to  he  would  assent  to  the 
omission  of  the  words  in  question,  on 
the  understanding  that  words  of  a  similar 
meaning  should  be  introduced  on  Report. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  could  not  assent  to 
such  a  bargain  as  that. 

CoLoiOEL  STANLEY  replied,  that  in 
that  case  be  could  not  agree  to  the 
omittion  of  the  worda. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  hon.  Members  opposite 
must  havo  seen  that  there  is  everj'  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  afford 
them  facilities  for  expressing  their  views 
upon  tliis  liill ;  and,  tlieroforc,  I  tliink 
the  proposal  of  my  riglit  lion,  and  gnllunt 
Friend  is  vorv  fair  and  reasonable.  It 
was  understood,  at  tlu?  beginning  of  tho 
evening,  that  wo  should  endeavour  to 
report  Progress  about  this  time,  in  order 
to  allow  the  lion.  Member  forRosconnnon 
(the  0  Conor  Don)  to  bring  forward  his 
measure,  and  it  was  right  that  such  un- 
derstanding should  bo  acted  upon.  I 
hope  wo  shall  be  allowed  to  finish  this 
clause ;  but  the  difficulty  raised  is  one 
which  appears  to  render  further  con- 
sideration desirable  ;  and  what  my  right 
hon.  and  giillaut  Friend  proposes  is  that 
the  words  objected  to  should  bo  omitted 
for  the  present,  and  that  he  should  con- 
sider tho  Amendment  to  bo  brought  up 
on  Report. 

Mil.  O'CONNOR  POWER  confessed 
himself  ashamed  to  enter  into  any  such 
bargain.  IIo  was,  however,  willing  to 
witlidraw  his  Motion  that  tho  Chairman 
leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  that  why  he 
had  objected  to  the  proposal  as  it  was 
at  first  made  was  because,  if  tho  Com- 
mittee assented  to  its  terms,  it  must  be 
taken  to  agree  to  tho  clause  in  substance, 
in  which  caso  all  the  arguments  of  tho 
evening  would  havo  been  wasted.  He 
had  deemed  it  right  to  state  that  ho, 
for  one,  could  not  bo  bound  in  that 
manner. 

Major  O'GORMAN  wished  to  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlio  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  not  in  any 
way  fulfilled  his  promise  to  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (the  O' Conor 
Don) ;  but  with  regard  to  the  main  sub- 
ject he  also  desired  to  say  a  few  words. 
He  begged  leave  to  point  out  that  it 
must  bo  all  tho  same  to  an  Army  whe- 
ther it  was  cut  to  pieces  in  consequence 
of  news  published  to  the  world  by  guilty 
hands,  or  whether  it  was  destroyed 
through  information  derived  from  in- 
nocent parties.  Therefore,  he  main- 
tained that  both  those  people  who  were 
really  culpable,  and  those  who  might  not 
seem  to  be  culpable,  should  receive  pre- 
cisely the  same  punishment ;  and  that 
all  information  as  to  proceedings  of  the 
Army  in  the  field,  which  might  be  made 
use  of  by  the  enemy,  should  be  utterly 
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repressed  by  law  issuing  from  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee    report    Progress;    to   sit 
again  To-morrow^  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

MOTION, 


UNIVEESITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST   READING. 

The  O'CONOE  DON,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  upon  University 
Education,  Ireland,  said,  his  first  duty 
was  to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  Motion  he  was  about  to  make  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  he  himself  could  com- 
mand. Ho  felt  that  in  making  this  Mo- 
tion, and  in  asking  leave  to  introduce  a 
Bill  dealing  with  University  Education 
in  Ireland,  he  was  undertaking  a  great 
responsibility.  The  question  was  one 
which  had  baffled  the  greatest  states- 
men, and  had  tried  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  Governments ;  and  at  first 
sight  it  might  seem  extreme  folly  for 
any  private  Member  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  it.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  this,  the  ap- 
parent weakness  of  the  instrument,  con- 
sisted its  real  strength;  and  although 
he  and  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  had  no  strong  Party  at  their  back, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  no 
prejudices  to  conciliate  or  to  fear,  and  if 
they  were  wanting  in  the  strength  pos- 
sessed by  a  strong  Government,  they 
were  freed  from  the  anxiety  lest  their 
action  in  the  matter  should  break  up 
their  majority  and  destroy  their  strength. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  possessed  the 
no  small  advantage  that  the  Bill  they 
introduced  was  of  no  Party  character, 
and  that  its  sucxiess  or  failure  could  not 
in  any  way  affect  Parties  in  the  House ; 
and,  consequently,  all  temptations  to 
raise  difEculties,  in  order  to  accomplish 
Party  triumphs,  were  taken  away.  It 
was,  fortunately,  not  necessary  for  him 
to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  urgency  of  the  question.  The 
want  of  legislation  had  long  been  ad- 
mitted, and  had  been  recognized  by 
almost  every  Government  that  had  come 
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into  power  during  the  last  20  years;  aal 
the  numerous  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  settle  it,  whilst  they  proved  tiio 
inherent  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question,  established  equally  inconteit- 
ably  the  necessity  for  legislation.    The 
position  of  affairs  which,  six  years  ago, 
had  been  declared  to  be  scandaloiulj 
bad,  continued  to  be  as  scandalous  to 
the  present   day ;    and  if  any  change 
at   all  had  taken   place,   that  chanie 
tended  rather  to  increase  and  inteni^ 
the  inequalities  than  to  remore  them. 
Fortunately,  also,  it  was  not  neceeauy 
for    him    to    argue  that  a  settleiiMit 
was   demanded  by  all  sections  of  the 
Catholic  community  in   Ireland;  and 
although  he  remembered  the  time  when 
it  used  to  be  asserted  that  no  grievanee 
existed  on  this  subject  except  a  clerical 
grievance,  that  assertion  would  no  longer 
be  made.     Two  very  remarkable  docu- 
ments had  been  lately  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  one  emanating  from  the 
Catholic   community    in    Ireland,    and 
bearing  1,100  names  that  no  one  could 
deny  represented  the  wealth,  respecta^ 
bility,  and  intelligence  of  Catholic  Ire- 
land ;  the  other  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  attesting  the 
results  which  had  arisen  there  in  the 
Dominions  of   Her  Majesty  from   an 
honest  and  successful  attempt  to  meet 
demands  similar  to  those  which   now 
came,   and  for  years  had  come,  from 
Catholic  Ireland.    These  two  documents 
took  away  all  necessity  for  entering  on 
any  elaborate  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  demand  for  a  change  existed,  or 
that  an   honest  endeavour  to  meet  it 
would  be  unsuccessful.     He  had  said 
that  if  tho  state  of  things  had  at  all 
altered   since   1873,  the  alteration  had 
been    in    the    direction    of    increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  subject.     Last  Session 
an  Act  had  been  passed  which  could  not 
be  left  to  stand  alone.     Last  Session  the 
Government  introduced  a  measure,  and 
successfully  carried  it,  which  would  im- 
menselv  increase  the  demand  for  Uni- 
versity  Education,  and  would  intensify 
the  injustice  which   arose  out  of   the 
present  state  of  things.     He  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  Irish  Intermediate  £au- 
cation  Act  had  turned  out  a  great  suc- 
cess.    Already  the  Board  had  received 
a  large  number  of  applications  from 
candidates  for  examination,  and  of  these 
a  considerable  number  were  students  in 
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the  senior  grade*  who  would  be  turned 
out  on  the  world  next  summer  ready  for 
entering  on   a  University  career,   and 
aided  impartially  by  the  State  in  bring- 
ing them  up  to  this  point.     But  under 
what    conditions  would    they  be  then 
left  ?    Some  of  them  would  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  existing  University 
institutions ;    others,  holding  conscien- 
tious convictions  which  womd  prevent 
their  adopting  that  course,  would  have 
to  stand  back,  would  have  to  terminate 
their  educational  career,  and  give  up  all 
the  advantages  which  their  more  for- 
tunate and  more  favoured  rivals  could 
enjoy.    He  asked  in  what  state  would 
these  young  men  find  themselves,   or 
what  would  be  their  feelings  ?   Hitherto 
their  conscientious  convictions  had  not 
interfered  in  any  way  with  their  progress 
or  their  success ;  and  whether  they  at- 
tended a  Protestant  school,  or  a  Catholic 
school,  or  a  purely  secular  school,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  the 
institutions  which  successfully  instructed 
them  were  treated  equally  impartially 
by  the  State.     In  a  couple  of  months 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act  would  be  reaped,  the  neces- 
sity for  further  facilities  being  given  for 
the  attainment  of   the  advantages  of 
University  Education  would    be  made 
more  painfully  evident,    and  the  ine- 
qualities at  present  existing  more  clearly 
demonstrated.     They  had  all  hoped,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  present 
Session,    that  the    Government   would 
deal    with    the  question.     Everything 
pointed  in  this  direction.     The  success 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year ;   the  promises 
with  which  it  had  been  introduced  ;  the 
remarkable    statements    of    the    Lord 
Chancellor  in  *'  another  place ;"  the  ad- 
mission which  he  there  made  that  the 
Bill    he  was    introducing    represented 
merely  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  and  that 
the  roof,  in  the  shape  of  a  University 
Bill,  would  have  to  be  put  on  hereafter 
— led  all  to  believe  that  the  edifice,  so 
successfully  built  up  to  the  roof,  would 
not  be  left  long  uncovered,  especially 
when  it  was  to  be  inhabited  immediately, 
and  when,  within  the  year,  the  want  of 
the  roof  would  be  made  manifest  to 
many  of  those  who  had  entered  it.    In 
addition  to    that,   there    were  various 
other  indications  that  the  subject  was 
one  that  was  to  be  dealt  with.    Mys- 
teriously suspicious  articles  began   to 


appear  in  some  of  the  public  journals. 
Journals  known  to  be  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Ministry  began  to  develop  a  re- 
markable interest  in  the  question.     Ad- 
missions began  to  be  made  which  went 
so  far  in  recognizing  the  justice  of  pre- 
vious demands  as  almost  to  startle  such 
an  old  upholder  of  these  demands  as 
himself,  and  everyone  became  convinced 
that  the  Government  had  really  deter- 
mined to  grapple  with  the  question.    In 
addition  to  this,  rumours  were  circulated 
that  negotiations — or,  if  that  word  were 
objected  to,  he  would  say  informal  com- 
munications— were  opened  between  cer- 
tain Bepresentatives  of  the  Government 
and  others  who  represented  certain  Ca- 
tholic views  on  the  question;   and  al- 
though these  rumours  might  not  have 
been  fully  justified,  or  the  articles  in  the 
journals  might  have  been  strained  be- 
yond their  legitimate  significance,  yet  he 
thought  he  would  not   be    altogether 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  belief  that 
the  Cabinet  did  intend  to  deal  with  the 
question  was  not  altogether  unfounded. 
However,   shortly  before    the    Session 
opened,  the  aspect  of  affairs  completely 
changed.     The  journals  seemed  to  re- 
ceive new  inspirations.     What  was  be- 
lieved just  and  expedient  and  possible  a 
few  months  before  became  fraught  with 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  injustice,  or  the  necessity  for 
removing  it,  became  matters  of  appa- 
rently much  less  censequence.     It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  Ses- 
sion opened.     The  total  absence  of  all 
reference  to  this  important  subject  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  Government  pro- 
posals   induced    his    hon.    Friend    the 
Member  for  Tralee  (the  O'Donoghue)  to 
press  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  the  point,  and  then  it  was  authorita- 
tively announced  that  the  Government 
would  not  deal  with  it.     Under  these 
circumstances,   what  was  to  be  done? 
The  subject  could  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
without  at  least  a  protest,  or  an  attempt 
at  a  settlement.     Immediately  the  man 
who  had   most  right  to  speak,   whose 
authority  in  regard  to  it  was  most  uni- 
versally respected,  and  whose  loss  was 
so  generally  deplored  in  the  House — he 
meant  his  hon.,  learned,  and  lamented 
Friend  the  late  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  Butt) — gave  Notice  of  two  Motions 
— the  one  a  Eesolution,  the  other  a  Bill. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  struck  down  with 
that  illness  which  since  had  proved  so 
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fatal ;  and  it  became  evident  that  even 
if  the  recovery  which  was  then  so  much 
looked  forward  to  took  place,  yet  for  a 
long^  time  he  would  not  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  the  House,  or  to  follow  up 
his  Motions.     After  waiting  a  little  to 
BOO  whether  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  likely  soon  to  rally,  he  (the  O'Conor 
Don)  was  pressed  to  take  the  Motion  up, 
as  delay  could  no  lonj^cr  be  permitted. 
At  length,  he  consented  to  do  so.     In 
doinjj  80,  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  difH- 
cultios  of  the  position — difficulties  im- 
mensely apjjT^ravated  by  tho  unfortunate 
illness  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
There   was  no   man   more    capable   of 
dealing  with  this  subject  than  he  was ; 
no  man  who  took  a  greater  interest  in 
it ;  no  man  who  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood it  in  all  its  bearings.     A  distin- 
guished   University     student  —  a    man 
whose  whole  career,  as  a  student,  as  a 
Professor,  as  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  a  University,  marked  liim  out 
for  peculiar  fitness  in  devising  Univer- 
sity legislation ;  his  withdrawal  by  ill- 
ness was  about  as  great  a  blow  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Government   itself; 
and  he  folt,  and  ho  was  sure  almost  all 
other  hon.  Members  felt,  that  if  tho  diffi- 
cult}' of  tho  sitimtion  was  great  before, 
it  became  doubly  great  when  they  were 
all  deprived  of  tho  wise  counsels  and  ex- 
perienced advice  of  the  great  Irishman 
who  had  lately  been  taken  from  them. 
They  were,  however,  fortunate  in  one 
respect.      Before  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  struck  down  with  that  illness 
which,  during  tho  last  few  months,  pre- 
vented his  giving  any  attention  to  public 
affairs,  he  had  committed  to  paper  some 
views  as  to  tho  way  in  which  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  bo  approached.     To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  had  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion;  and  he  was  sure  he  was  not 
weakening  his  case  for  the  Bill  when  he 
stated  that  those  who  drew  it  up  had 
been  materially  aided   by  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Butt,  and  that,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  so  far  as  those  opi- 
nions were  known,  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  views  and  opinions  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  drafting  of  the  Bill.     The 
first  question  which  those  interested  in 
the  matter  had  to  consider  was,  whether 
they  would  proceed  by  Besolution  or  by 
Bill.     Many  arguments   might  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  former  course ; 
but,  as  he  did  not  wish  unnecessarily  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  tho  House,  he 
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would  not  touch  on  them.    Erentnallj, 
they  decided  to  proceed  by  a  Bill,  m 
they  came  to  that  determination  mtinlj 
for    two    reasons — first,    because  duj 
really    meant    business,    because  tlNj 
really    desired    to    have    the   queitici 
settled,   and  because  they  believed  it 
could    be    settled.      Secondly,  bectON 
they  did  not  want  that  it  should  be  taj 
longer  said  that  their  strength  connitad 
in  objecting,  and  that  they  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted,  or  how  to  form  a 
scheme  to  carry  out  what  they  wanted. 
If  the}*^  desired  merely  a  discuasioa,  if 
they  wished  merely  to  put  on  record  a 
further  protest,  a  Resolution  would  eri- 
dently  be  the  best  course  to  adopt.   It 
was  obvious,  he  thought,  that  if  thej 
had  no  chance  of  carrying  a  measme^ 
placing  their  views  in  the  definite  shape 
of  a  Bill  would  be  a  very  hazardous  ex- 
periment;   and,  therefore,  in  adopting 
tliat  course,  thoy  gave  an  earnest  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  wish  to  settle  the  qnei- 
tion,  and  an  earnest  of  tho  sincerity  of 
their  belief  that  it  could  be  settled  thii 
Session.     In  framing  the  Bill  the  same 
object  was  kept  in  view,  and  they  had 
made  its  provisions  as  moderate  and 
reasonable  us  they  possibly  could,  seek* 
ing  for  nothing  but  what  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  case  demanded.    He 
wished  to  say,  in  the  outset,  that  tUs 
Bill  was  not  his  Bill,  in  the  sense  of 
being  his  own  personal  proposal ;  it  was 
not  tho  Bill  exclusively  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged  ;  it  was  a  measure 
arrived     at    by    communications    with 
Friends  on  both  sides  of  the   House, 
holding    tho    most    opposite    political 
views.      It  was  essentially   a  compro- 
mise, arrived  at  after  mutual  concession, 
and  must  not  be  taken  in  any  sense  as 
embodying  the  separate  views  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  or  containing  all  that 
they  believed  they  were  justly  entitled 
to.      In  speaking  of  his  action  in  the 
matter,  he  had  used  the  plural  number, 
and  ho  had  done  so  advisedly ;  and  when 
he  mentioned,  as  he  would  shortly  do, 
the  names  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
were  joined  with  him  in  its  introduction, 
he  thought  the  House  would  be  of  opi- 
nion that  he  had  rightly  used  the  plival 
number,  and  that  the  Bill  was  deserving 
of  every  attention  that  could  be  given  to 
it.     In    attempting    to  deal  with  the 
question  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  nata« 
rally,  the  first  point  they  had  to  consider 
was,  whether  they  would  at  all  touch 
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existing  institutions,  whether  they  would  1 
endeavour  to  open  and  enlarge  their 
spheres,  to  re-cast  their  constitutions, 
and  make  them  embrace  other  and 
newer  bodies  within  their  fold.  Ho 
himself  entertained  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  favour  of  that  course.  Theoretically, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  were  irre- 
sistible. They  had  been  urged,  he  need 
not  say  most  eloquently,  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich in  1873  ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that,  if  practicable,  the  establishment  of 
one  great  National  University  for  Ireland 
was  the  solution  that  would  most  please 
him.  But  they  had  to  look  to  what  was 
practicable ;  and,  certainly,  in  the  hands 
of  private  Members,  a  Bill  for  destroying 
the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's 
University,  re-casting  their  constitutions, 
and  building  out  of  them  a  new  institu- 
tion, would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  im- 
practicable. What  the  late  Government 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  failed 
to  bring  about  they  might  be  forgiven 
for  declining  to  attempt.  But  if  they 
could  not  deal  with  the  two  existing 
TJniversities,  might  they  not  deal  with 
one  or  other  of  them  ?  Might  they  not 
take  the  older  and  grander  of  these  two 
institutions,  and  try  to  mould  it  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  country  ? 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Butt) 
had  tried  to  do  tliis,  and  he,  too,  had 
failed.  He  (the  O'Conor  Don)  had  the 
honour  of  being  associated  with  him  in 
that  attempt,  and  he  could  not  but  ad- 
mit its  absolute  failure.  There  then  re- 
mained the  other  alternative,  of  taking 
the  Queen*s  University  and  re-raodelling 
it — abolishing  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  re- constituting  it  on  another  basis ; 
and  as  this  proposal  had  formed  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  consider  it  at  more  length. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  many  ar- 
guments to  recommend  it,  and  if  the 
subject  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Go- 
vernment, he  thought  that  probably 
that  was  the  line  of  settlement  they 
ought  to  look  to.  But,  as  private  Mem- 
bers, they  felt  enormous  difficulties  in 
their  way,  if  they  attempted  completely 
to  upset  and  transform  any  existing  in- 
stitution, no  matter  how  weak  it  might 
apparently  be.  The  moment  any  exist- 
ing institution  was  touched,  that  moment 
a  whole  host  of  little  private  interests 
came  into  play,  and  opposition  was 
created  which  no  private  Member  could 
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hope  to  cope  with.  Besides  that,  he 
wished  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  believed 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity was  the  proper  course  to  adopt, 
to  remember  some  of  the  difficulties 
they  would  have  to  encounter.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  propose  to  destroy 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  absolutely  to 
disendow  them ;  and  if  they  continued 
endowed,  as  they  now  were,  how  could 
equality  be  established  between  them 
and  unendowed  Collegiate  institutions  ? 
Or,  even  if  this  difficulty  could  be  got 
over,  there  remained  the  important 
question  of  the  government  of  the  new 
University.  What  were  they  to  do 
with  the  existing  Senate,  or  Governing 
Body  of  the  Queen's  University  ?  Wero 
they  to  abolish  it,  and  if  thej'  were, 
were  they  to  abolish  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  constituted  ?  Thev  should 
remember  that  one  of  the  principles  of 
its  constitution  was  election  ;  that  it  had 
amongst  its  members  gentlemen  elected 
by  the  graduates  of  the  University  ; 
and  if  they  abolished  the  existing  Body 
and  its  elected  members,  would  they 
also  abolish  the  principle  of  election  ? 
Could  they  take  away  from  the  gra- 
duates the  rights  which,  under  Hoyal 
Charter,  they  possessed ;  or  was  it  de- 
sirable, even  if  they  could  do  so,  to 
destroy  the  principle  of  representation  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not 
destroyed,  how  could  equality  be  estab- 
lished? For  years  and  many  genera- 
tions of  students  the  inequality  would 
exist,  not  merely  as  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters, for  that  inequality  might  possibly 
be  redressed ;  but  as  to  representation 
on  the  Governing  Body,  and  for  many 
generations  the  students  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  would  have  absolute  control 
over  the  whole  elective  representation 
on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  there  wero 
inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  amal- 
gamating old  and  new  institutions,  and, 
small  as  had  been  the  success  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  yet,  with  their  35 
years'  start,  and  their  hundreds  of  fully- 
finished  graduates,  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  place  absolutely  new  insti- 
tutions on  terms  of  equality  with  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  had,  in  1877,  most  elo- 
quently pourtrayed  the  disadvantage  of 
establishing  a  new  University.  He  had 
pictured  to  them  the  new  University 
laggiiig   behind   its   older  and   more 
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favoured  rivals,  lame  and  halting.     He 
(the  O'Conor  Don)  could  not  deny  the 
truth  and  force  of  his  picture ;  but  would 
it  not    be  merelv  a   transformation   of 
personages  and  a  change  of  name,  if  they 
attempted  to  set  up  side  by  side  in  the 
same  University  new   Colleges,  unen- 
dowed and  unsupported,  devoid  of  pres- 
tige,   wanting  in    all    the    advantages 
arising  out  of  the  influence  of  old  stu- 
dents, and,  having  set  them  up,  if  they 
asked  them  to  compete  with,  and  to  be 
on  terms  of  equality  with,  their  older 
and  more  favoured  rivals  ?    Would  thev 
not    have    the    new    Colleges  lagging 
b(»hind,  lame  and  halting,    and  would 
not    the    injustice    and   the  inequality, 
which  wns  to  be  remedied,  be  only  the 
more   apparent  by  bringing   into  such 
close  contact  the  institutions  so  differ- 
ently treated  ?     For  these  reasons,  then, 
thev  had    come   to  the  conclusion  that 
whatever    Government    might    do,    or 
whatever  mipht  be  hereafter  done,  thev 
had   no  course  open  to  them  but  to  pro- 
pose the  erection  of  a  new  University, 
and  to  leave  all  existing  institutions  as 
they   were.     In    adopting  that  course, 
they  were  fortified — very  strongly  forti- 
fied— by   the   opinion  of  his   lion,  and 
learned  Friend  (^fr.  Butt),  who,  before 
he   was   struck   down    by   illness,    had 
placed  his  views  on  this  point  on  record, 
and    had    very   clearly    expressed    his 
opini(m  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  Univer- 
sity Question  on  the  lines  of  a  re-con- 
struction   of    tlio    Queen's    University. 
Ho  (the  O'Conor  Don)  would  next  pro- 
ceed  to   consider   what  they   proposed 
should  be  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  this  new  University.     It  was  to  con- 
sist  of  a   Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  a  ceitain  number  of  senators.     The 
total  number  fixed  in  the  Bill  was  24.  The 
Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  other 
senators  were  to  constitute  the  Senate 
of  the  University.     They  proposed  that 
the  first  Senate  should  bo  named  in  a 
Schedule  to  the  Bill.     For  obvious  rea- 
sons, that  Schedule  would  be  presented 
to  the  House  a  blank.     Of  course,  no 
gentleman  could  be  asked  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  placed  in  it  until  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Bill  had  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Besides,  neither 
he  nor  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  desired  to  take  on  themselves  the 
selection  of  the  names ;  they  wished  to 
leave  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Goyem- 
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ment.    If  it  were  thought  more  a* 
pedient,  they  would  not  jiress  to  Im 
the  names  given  at  all  in  the  Schednk; 
but  would  leave  the  selection  to  be  a 
subsequent  act  performed  by  the  Loil 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     He  did  not  b^ 
lieve  they  could  leave  the  selection  is 
better  hands  than  those  of  the  preseat 
Lord  Lieutenant,  than  whom  no  mia 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  settlement 
of  the   question,  and   in   whom  ereiy 
class  in  Ireland  that  would  be  affectei 
by  the  Bill  had  the  greatest  confidenee. 
But  if  the  House  desired,  as  theylial 
done    in  regard   to    the  Inteimeditte 
Education  Act.  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  Senate  before  the  Bill  was  paned, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  mora 
in   accordance  with   precedent  to  enta 
the  names  in  the  Schedule.     They  pro- 
posed, in  the  next  place,  to  constitute  a 
body  to  he  called  Convocation,  and  thiy 
created  it  on  the  same  lines  as  Convoea- 
tion  was  created  in  the   London  TJni- 
versity.     In  filling  up  vacancies  on  the 
Senate  caused  by  deaths  or  resigna- 
tions, they  proposed  to  follow  the  pie- 
ced cut  of  the  Queen's  University.  Tlify 
proposed  that  one-fourth  of  the  Body 
should  bo  elected  bv  Convocation,  ana 
that  until  the  full  number  of  elected 
members — namely,    six,   wns    reached, 
every  alternate  vacancy  should  be  filled 
by  the  Crown  and  by  election.     After 
the  full  number  was  reached,  they  then 
proposed   that    on    the   resignation  or 
death  of  an  elected  member  his  place 
sliould  be  filled  by  election,  and  that 
all  other  vacancies  should  be  filled  by 
the  Crown  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    To 
the  Senate  thus  formed  they  proposed  to 
give  very  ample  powers.      In  a  general 
way,  they  proposed  to  intrust  to  them 
the  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the 
Act— namely,  the  promotion  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland  ;  but,  following 
out  the  precedent  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  they  proposed  to  indicate 
the  particular  mode  in  which  such  educa- 
tion should  be  promoted — namely,  by 
holding  examinations  for  Matriculation 
and  for  Degrees;  by  granting  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  and  Fellowships,  and  other 
rewards,  to  successful  students;  and  by 
granting  result  fees  and  other  advan- 
tages to  the  Colleges  producing  them. 
They  proposed  that  the  University  should 
be    divided    into    four   Faculties  —  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  and  the  Faculty  of 
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Eogineering.      The    Arts   course    they 
fixed  at  four  years,  and,  including  the 
Matriculation   examination,    they    pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  five  examina- 
tions for  all  students  who  went  through 
the  complete  course.     At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  they  proposed  that  the  degree 
of  B.A.  should  be  attainable ;  and  for 
such  students  as  went  in  for  the  Master's 
Degree  tliey  proposed  that  another  exa- 
mination should  be  held  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,   when  the   degree  of 
M.A.  would  be  conferred  on  those  prov- 
ing worthy  of  receiving  it.     Following, 
then,  the  precedent  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  they  proposed  that  for 
erery  10  students  who  passed  the  Matri- 
ealation    examination,    one  Exhibition 
ihould  be  assigned  of  the  value  of  £20, 
to  be  held  for  the  three  years'  course,  up 
to  the  taking  of  the  degree  of  B.A., 
provided  the  student  continued  his  Uni- 
Tereity  course  for  that  time  ;   at  the  end 
of  the  first  year's  course  they  proposed 
that  for  every  10  students  who  passed, 
one  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £30  should 
be   assigned,    said  Exhibition    to    last 
during  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
course ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's 
course,  they  proposed  that  Scholarships 
of  the  value  of  £50  a-year  for  three 
years  should  be  granted  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  for  every  10  students,  to  be 
retained  on  the  condition  that  the  scholar 
obtained  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  end 
of  the  third  session,  and  his  degree  of 
M.A.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.     In 
addition  to  these  Exhibitions  and  Scholar- 
ships,   they    proposed    that    a    certain 
limited  number  of  Fellowships  should 
be  established.     They  suggested  20,  to 
be  held  for  five  years,  and  to  be  given 
away  in  the  following  manner: — Four 
of  them  to  be  competed  for  each  year 
at  the   examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.;  6o  that  in  the  fifth  year  the  full 
number  of  20  would  be  complete  ;  and  as 
the  term  of  the  holders  of  the  first  four 
would  then  terminate,  there  would  be 
four  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
following    year,    and    subsequently,  in 
this  manner,  the  full  number  of  20  would 
be  always  kept  up,  provided  there  were 
competent  students  seeking  them.     To 
the  holding  of  these  Fellowships  certain 
conditions   were  to    be    attached.     To 
retain  his  Fellowship,  the  Fellow  should 
take  out  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  he  should  be  resident 
in  or  attendant  at,  or  a  Tutor  or  Pro- 


fessor in  an  affiliated  College  for  the  re- 
maining four  j'ears,  or  by  the  special 
authority  of  tho  Senate,  he  should  spend 
the  remaining  four  years  in  the  pursuit 
or  promotion  of  science  or  literature,  in 
any  manner  the  Senate  might  determine. 
They  proposed  also  that  there  should  be 
Exhii)itions  in  the  other  three  Faculties. 
An    Exhibition   of    £20    for   every    10 
students  who  passed  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  to  be  held  for  the  three  years  of 
the  Law  course ;  a  similar  Exhil)ition  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  to  be  held  for 
four  years;  and  a  similar  one,  in  En- 
gineering, to  be  held  for  three  years ; 
the  attainment  of  these  Exhibitions,  and 
their  retention,  to  be  dependent  on  tho 
students  passing  all  the  necessary  exami- 
nations  in  a  satisfactory  manner,   and 
with  sufficient  merit.     These  were  the 
chief    proposals     they    had    to    make 
with  regard  to  rewards  to  the  students 
themselves.  He  now  approached  a  much 
more  difficult  branch  of  the  subject — 
namely,  the   assistance  in  the  way  of 
pecuniary    grants    to    tho     institutions 
which  produced  the  students.     They  did 
not   propose   that  the   new   University 
should  itself  be  in  any  sense  a  teacliing 
University.      At    the    same  time,    they 
thought   that   it   should   be   something 
more  than   a  mere  Examining   Board, 
that  its  functions  should    be  more  ox- 
tended,  and  that,  although  not  under- 
taking teaching  itself,  it  should  strive 
to  promote  and   directly   assist   higher 
education   and   teaching   in   other   and 
independent  institutions.     The  real  want 
they  had  most  to  meet  was  the  want  of 
good  Professors  in  the  unendowed  Col- 
leges.     No  solution  of   the  University 
Question   could    be  satisfactory    which 
did  not  supply  this  want ;  and  if  they 
were  not  prepared  directly  to  recognize 
or   to    endow   distinct   Colleges,  which 
would    bo    carried    on    in    accordance 
with  the  religious  convictions  of  a  vast 
number    of    people,   yet  they  must  in 
some  shape  or  form  supply  the  want, 
and  enable  these  independent  institu- 
tions to  secure  the  teaching  power  so 
absolutely  necessary.     Under  the  Inter- 
mediate  Education   Act,  one  means  of 
meeting  this  difficulty  existed.      By  the 
payment  of  results  fees  to  the  heads  of 
those  institutions,  a  means  was  afforded 
to  them  for  providing  in  some  way  for 
the  want ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
apply  this  system  just  as  it  stood  in  the 
Intermediate  Act  to  University  Educa- 
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tion.    Thero  was  one  essontial  diflbrence 
between  University  Education  and  the 
intermediate  and  primary  school  educa- 
tion.     For  the  former,  they    required 
Professors  of  the  very  highest  class — 
men  who  could  not  be  got  without  pay- 
ing them  very  well,  and  who,  when  got, 
should  not  have  their  time  thrown  awaj' 
on  a  mere  handful  of  students.     Were 
the}',  then,  to  adopt  the  system  of  pay- 
ing result  fees  to  every  institution  in  the 
country  which  sent  up  University  stu- 
dents, they  would   probably   be   doing 
more  harm  than  good.     They  would  be 
dividing  and  scattering  over  the  country 
the  literary  strength,  which,  to  accom- 
plish any  real  good,  should  be  united, 
«nd  thoy  would  be  rendering  the  estab- 
li&limont  of   University  training,  or  of 
anv   Collojjo  which   could   in  tlie   true 
sense  pretend  to   be  a  University  Col- 
lego,     impopsiblo.       The     couFcquence 
would    be  tlint  they  would  have  a  few 
scattered  students  from   almost  all  the 
largo  intermediate  schools;  but  the  re- 
sults fees  received  bj'  anj'  particular  in- 
stitution would  he  far  too  small  to  do 
any  real  good  towards  University  teach- 
ing or  towards  securing  the  services  of 
conii)(»tcnt  Professors;  and  whiltst  they 
would  do  little  or  no  good  to  the  institu- 
ti(m8  receiving  them,  they  would  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  real  Colleges, 
in  whiih  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
students  would  be  collected  to  render  it 
possible   to  secure  the   services  of  the 
best  Professors,  and  thus  injur}',  instead 
of  benefit,  might  bo  the  result   of  the 
experiment.      For    these  reasons,  they 
had   come   to   the   conclusion   that   the 
pecuniary  advantages  to  bo  conferred  on 
institutions  or  Colleges  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  few,  and  that  the  result  fees 
and  other  advantages  to  which  he  would 
presently  allude  should  be  restricted  to 
a  limited  nun\ber  of  Colleges,  to  bo  se- 
lected or  afHliated  by  the  Senate.  For  the 
purpose  of  affiliation,  they  proposed  to 
define  a  College  in  such  terms  as  would 
exclude— First,  all  the  Colleges  of  ex- 
isting Universities;  second,  all  institu- 
tions in  receipt  of  result  fees  under  tlie 
Intermediate  Education  Act ;  and,  third, 
all  institutions  which  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  20  students  over  the  age  of  18 
years  pursuing  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  Senate  for  examinations 
under  the  Act.     Any  College  complying 
with  the  latter  condition,  and  not  being 
an  intermediate  school  or  College  in 
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connection  with  an  existing  Unifenitjf 
would  bejeligible  for  affiliation  b j  thi 
Senate.      No   doubt,   some    objectiou 
might  be  raised  to  the  proposed  exdu- 
sion  of  the  intermediate  bcLooIb,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  whenever  pupils  dii- 
tinguished  themselves  those  who  taught 
them  ought  to  be  rewarded ;  but,  after 
much  consideration,  they  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  thero  would  be  no 
hardship  in  requiring  the  heads  of  anj 
educational    institution    to    determine 
whether  they  would  class  that  instita- 
tion  as  a  school  or  a  College;  and  if  thej 
selected  the  former  and  reaped  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  it,  they  had  no 
right  to  come  under  a  University  Bill 
and  claim  the  rights  of  Colleges  there. 
They  proposed  not  to  interfei-e  in  any 
way  with  the  students.      These  might 
come  from  any  school  or  College,  or  no 
school  or  College;  they  would  berqnilly 
treated,  and  no  difference  would  be  made 
in  their  regard.     With  regard  to  result! 
fees,    they   did    not  propose  that  anj 
should   bo  paid   on   the    l^latriculation 
examination.      Until  the   student  had 
passed  that  examination,  the  Univemtj 
training  or  teaching  had  not  commenced; 
and,consequeutly,  the  institution  ii hence 
he  came  was   entitled  to  no  payment 
After  the  first  session  of  the  University 
course,    they  proposed   that    paymenti 
should  be  made  on  the  following  scale:^ 
In  the  first  year,  for  a  simple  pass  £:^0, 
for  a  pass  with  honours  £30.     In  second 
year,  for  a  simple  pass  £25,  and  a  pass 
with  honours  £35.   On  taking  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.,  for  a  simple  pass  £30,  and 
a  pass  with  honours  £40 ;  and  on  taking 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  for  a  simple  pan 
£35,    and  a   pass  with  honours   £45. 
Besides  this,  they  proposed  that  wlien  stu- 
dents from  any  College  had  taken  either 
Exhibitions,    Scholarships,    or    Fellow- 
ships, the  College  should  receive  in  each 
such  case  double  the  amount  of  reaalti 
fees.     They  also  proposed  similar  result! 
fees  in  the  professional  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,    and   Engineering.     At   first 
sight,  perhaps  these  results  fees  might 
appear  large ;  but  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich,  every  student  educated 
in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  cost  the 
State  £77  a-year,  and  every  one  carried 
on  to  a  degree  in  Arts  cost  £231,  whilst 
every  graduate  in  Law  cost  £308,  he 
thought  the  amount  would  appear  in- 
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significant.  At  all  events,  he  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  actual  amounts  were  matters 
of  detail.  He  was  not  absolutely  bound 
to  them;  but  he  hoped  that  if  Parliament 
were  disposed  to  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple, it  would  not  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  He  now  came 
to  another  important  proposal  in  the 
Bill.  Bemembering  that  the  real  want 
they  had  to  supply  was  a  good  and 
efficient  teaching  staff,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  best  possible  Professors  in  secular 
subjects,  they  proposed  to  meet  the  want 
in  another  way  besides  the  results  fees. 
After  all,  the  results  fees  pre-supposed 
the  existence  of  the  Professors,  an  as- 
sumption on  which  they  could  not  safely 
proceed,  for  it  was  not  founded  on  fact. 
University  Education  in  Ireland  could 
not  really  be  promoted,  unless  this  as- 
sumption was  turned  into  a  fact,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  done  without  any 
departure  from  tho  principles  on  which 
alone  they  sought  public  aid.  He  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  departure  from 
these  principles  in  giving  power  to  the 
Senate  to  pay  salaries,  nut  exceeding  a 
certain  limited  amount,  to  a  limited 
number  of  Lecturers  or  Professors  in 
secular  subjects,  who  should  be  bound 
to  lecture  or  profess  in  some  one  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges,  and  who  might  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  from  such  Col- 
lege, provided  that  there  should  be  only 
one  such  University  Professor  on  any 
given  subject  of  the  University  course 
in  any  one  College,  and  provided  also 
that  such  Professor  should  have  at  least 
15  students  attending  his  lectures.  This, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  they  considered 
was  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  was  almost  essential  in  the  commence- 
ment, in  order  to  give  new  institutions 
a  start;  and  as  they  did  not  object  to 
any  provision  being  inserted  to  secure 
that  the  money  so  given  should  be  spent 
on  purely  secular  teaching,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, that  the  lectures  should  be  open  to 
students  of  all  religious  denominations, 
he  trusted  that  this  proposal  might  find 
favour  with  the  House.  These  were  the 
main  provisions  so  far  as  grants  in  aid 
of  University  Education  went.  There 
were  one  or  two  minor  provisions  for 
permitting  the  Senate  to  give  assistance 
towards  the  erection  of  laboratories, 
museums,  and  libraries  in  affiliated  Col- 
leges ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  them  in  detail.    The 


next  point  they  had  to  consider  was, 
what  would  be  the  probable  amount 
required  for  carrying  out  this  scheme, 
and  whence  it  was  to  come  ?  As  to  its 
amount,  he  believed  that,  at  least  in 
the  commencement,  it  would  not  be 
nearly  as  much  as  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  They  believed,  from  calcu- 
lations that  had  been  made,  that  £30,000 
would  amply  cover  all  expenses ;  but 
they  proposed  in  this  respect,  also,  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  and  to  leave  the  amount 
to  be  estimated  by  the  Senate,  limiting 
it  so  that  it  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
sum.  In  fixing  this  limit,  he  felt  sure 
the  House  would  not  desire  to  proceed 
in  a  niggardly  spirit ;  and  when  they 
remembered  that  close  on  £50,000a-year, 
in  one  shape  or  other,  was  spent  on  the 
Queen's  University  and  Colleges,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  unrea.sonnble  to 
ask  that  a  capital  sum  of  £1,600,000 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  purposes,  if 
necessary,  of  the  new  University ;  and 
he  need  scarcely  add  that  that  capital 
sum  they  proposed  to  take  from  the  same 
fund  which  had  alreadv  been  maiked  out 
and  selected  by  the  Government  for  an 
almost  exactly  similar  purpose  last  year. 
They  proposed,  in  fact,  in  this  Bill,  ex- 
actly similar  finance  clauses  to  those  in 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  merely  substituting 
the  Senate  for  tho  Board,  and  increasing 
the  limit  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,500,000. 
He  had  now  gone  over  all  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  he  would  en- 
deavour to  close  his  remarks  as  speedily 
as  possible.  He  had  said  in  the  com- 
mencement that  the  Bill  was  not  his  Bill. 
He  had  spoken  throughout  in  the  plural 
number ;  and  when  he  told  the  House 
that  there  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  introduction  of  the  measure  the  h<m. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlow 
County  (Mr.  Kavanagh),  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry),  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Waterford  County  (Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford),  the  hon.  Member  for  the  County 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Shaw),  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  tho  County  of  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
neli),  he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to 
prove  that  the  Bill  possessed  no  Party 
tendencies,  and  that  it  was  one  which 
was  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  nearly 
aU  the  Irish  Bepresentatives,  and  cer- 
tainly one  deserving  of  the  greatest  at- 
tention which  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment ooiUd  give  to  it.    They  offered 
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tho  Bill  not  as  a  final  ono,  or  as  of  a 
lar;jo  and  comprehensive  character. 
Tliey  bolioved  it  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  which,  if  passed,  might 
render  it  more  possible  hereafter  to  deal 
with  tho  question  on  the  largo  scale 
suggested  in  1873  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, lie  would  himself  desire  to  see 
an  amalgamation  of  Universities,  and 
the  establishment  of  one  great  National 
University  for  Ireland  ;  but,  strange  as 
it  might  seem,  ho  believed  that  result 
might  be  facilitated  rather  than  impeded 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  Univer- 
sity now.  It  would  bo  very  difficult,  he 
thought,  to  unite  together  Bodies  start- 
ing on  terms  of  inequality,  and  to 
place  togetlier,  under  the  same  Univer- 
sity, endowed  and  unendowed  Colleges 
—  old  and  now  institutions — Colleges 
with  a  largo  number  of  ready-made 
graduates,  and  Colleges  without  such. 
The  inequality  apparent  in  the  com- 
mencement must  for  generations  exist, 
and  tho  injustice  apparent  in  such  ine- 
quality must  always  offer  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  such  a  settlement. 
They  presented  the  Bill  also  as  a  reality, 
as  something  they  desired  not  merely 
to  discuss,  but  to  carry.  Of  course,  he 
knew  that  private  Members  could  not 
carry  it  without  tho  assistance  of  tlio 
Government ;  but  he  trusted  that  if  the 
House  and  the  Government  approved  of 
the  principle,  tliey  would  render  every 
facility  to  its  becoming  law.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  urgency  of  removing  the  gross 
wrong  inflicted  on  so  many  .young  men, 
it  was  de>irable  that  the  subject  should 
be  settled  iu  some  way,  and  not  bandied 
ba(  k  and  forward  between  rival  Parties. 
If  this  opportunity  wore  lost,  and  this 
offer  r«'je«ted,  he  would  look  with  any- 
tliing  but  pleasure  to  the  future.  Matters 
could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  they 
weri\  and  if  tlicre  were  not  levelling  up 
in  some  shape  or  form,  an  agitation  for 
levf^flling  down  would,  he  feared,  be 
commonced,  tho  end  of  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  see.  In  such  a  struggle  the 
intert'sts  of  education  would  be  the  first 
to  sufft'r,  and  he  most  sincerely  trusted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would, 
by  a  wise  forethought,  prevent  such 
•arising;  and  now.  when  a  Bill  was  pre- 
sented, arrived  at  by  mutual  concession, 
and  devoid  of  all  Partv  character,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  rejected,  and  tho 
opportunity  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
fruitlessly,  either  through  indifference 
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or  English  prejudice.  Thanking  Ihe 
House  for  the  attention  they  had  giTei 
to  him,  he  begged  to  move  for  leaye  to 
introduce  tho  Bill. 

Mr.  KAVANAGH  said,  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  upoa 
the  Bill  which  his  hon.  Friend  W 
asked  leave  to  bring  in.  He  had  already 
given  the  House  a  sketcli  of  the  pn^ 
posals  embodied  in  the  Bill.  The  qaes- 
tion  raised  by  that  measure  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  then  to  pursue  the  subject  furthv 
than  to  state  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  him  to  join  with  his  hon.  Friend 
in  undertaking  the  Bill.  For  a  long 
time  it  had  been  felt  that  this  question 
should  be  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with  in 
a  manner  which,  although  it  might  not 
be  the  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
the  heads  of  the  different  religious  de* 
nominations  in  Ireland,  yet  would  en* 
able  them  to  avail  themselves  of  suck 
advantages  as  tho  provisions  of  the  KU 
gave  them,  without  sacrificing  their  oon- 
scientious  scruples  and  religious  oon- 
victions.  He  had  hailed  with  pleasnn 
the  introduction  into,  and  the  pasting 
through,  the  House  last  Session  of  tin 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  not  so  mnek 
on  account  of  tho  benefits  which  he  be- 
lieved that  Act  would  confer,  as  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  prove  the  prelude 
to  legislation  on  the  part  of  tlie  Oovem- 
ment  on  the  much  greater  question 
which  had  been  brought  under  theii 
notice  that  night.  But  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  delivered  at  the  opeuiDg  of 
the  Session,  and  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  since  then  by  Ministen^ 
showed  that  that  was  not  to  be  the 
case.  It  was  only  then  that,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Koi* 
common,  he  had  consented  to  join  witk 
him  and  others  in  endeavouring  to  bnitf 
before  tho  House,  in  the  shape  of  aBillf 
a  proposal  of  a  practicrd  and  reasonable 
character,  which  they  hoped  would  ob- 
tain the  sui)port  of  all  moderate  sectioM 
of  opinion,  and  by  so  doing  might,  pe^ 
haps,  ultimately  lead  to  a  settlement  of 
an  important  question  that  had  been  n 
long  open.  lie  frankly  admitted  that 
their  chances  of  success  might  not  a^ 
pear  to  bo  very  brilliant,  and  that  thif 
had  not  undertaken  an  encouraging 
task.  Perhaps  their  attempt  might  even. 
bo  designated  as  a  foolhardy  one,  and. 
they  themselves  might  even  bo  described 
as  those  who  ''rushed  in  where  angels 
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feared  to  tread."  But,  however  that 
might  be,  he  could  only  say  for  himself 
that  he  considered  the  proposals  brought 
forward  for  discussion  were  moderate 
and  reasonable ;  and  if  their  endeavours 
even  tended  directly  or  indirectly  to  facili- 
tate the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  should  feel  sufficiently  rewarded. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that,  at  the  present 
period  of  the  Session,  and  looking  at 
the  state  in  which  the  Order  Book  was, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  private 
Members,  without  some  assistance  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  find  the 
requisite  opportunities  for  the  proper 
discussion  of  this  Bill.  Unless  they  got 
some  help  to  bring  forward  the  discus- 
sion of  the  measure,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  hope  that  private  Mem- 
bers could  get  it  through  in  the  time  at 
their  disposal ;  but  he  did  hope  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  op- 
posed in  principle  to  the  measure,  they 
would  give  such  assistance  as  would 
enable  them  to  have  a  debate  upon  the 
secimd  rending,  and  then  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  upon  the  merits  of 
this  proposal.  He  begged  to  second  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bos- 
common. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  that  he 
only  rose  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlo w  that  the  Government  would 
give  such  facilities  as  were  consistent 
with  the  pressure  of  Public  Business  to 
enable  the  House  thoroughly  and  care- 
full  v  to  consider  the  Bill  which  had  now 
been  brought  before  it.  Although  the 
subject  was  a  complicated  and  difficult 
one  beyond  measure,  there  could  be 
only  one  opinion  as  to  the  clearness 
and  the  ability  with  which  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Roscommon 
had  explained  the  measure ;  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion  that  it  was  an  advan- 
tage to  them  that  they  should  have  an 
Irish  statement  of  what  Irishmen — who 
were  the  most  interested — considered  to 
be  the  proper  manner  for  meeting  this 
most  difficult  question.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion that  had  tried  the  strength  of  Go- 
vernments, and  had  tried  the  strength 
of  Parties,  almost  beyond  their  powers 
of  endurance;  and  he  thought  that  it 
was  a  very  great  advantage  that  they 
should  have  the  subject  brought  before 
them  by  those  men  who  were  most 
deeply  interested  in  it.  He  would  not, 
on  that  occasion,  give  any  definite  opinion 


concerning  the  Bill,  except  to  say  that 
it  was  evidently  framed  with  a  wish  to  be 
a  moderate  measure,  and  with  a  care  for 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen  as  well  as  for 
those  of  Irishmen.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  an  actual 
opinion  on  the  measure  until  it  was 
before  them ;  and  he  merely  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  in  the  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  fix  a  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

Lord  CHARLES  BERESFORD  said, 
that  having  studied  the  draft  of  the  Bill 
most  carefully,  he  really  thought  that 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  favourable  to  it.   The  question 
of    University     Education    in    Ireland 
touched   80    very    many    int'^rests   and 
.raised  so  many  important  questions  in 
detail,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  private  Member  to  expect  to  get  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  through  this  Session ; 
but  he  hoped  tliat  the  earnest  endeavour- 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  to 
bring    in    his    Bill   would   receive   the 
sanction   of  the   House.      This   was   a 
question  which  required  settlement,  and 
it  had  more  danger  connected  with  it 
than  an>  other  Irish  matter.      The  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Member  wished  to  intro- 
duce was  madeout  on  the  exact  lines  of  the 
Intermediate  Edncation  Act  which  was 
received  last  Session  by  the  House  with 
almost  unanimous  approbation.     If  that 
Bill  were  right,  surely  a  Bill  for  higiier 
education  made  out  on  the  same  lines 
would  be  right.     It  must  be  the  earnest 
wish  of  all  hon.  Members  of  that  House 
to  settle  a  question  of  this  class,  which 
provoked  such  bitter  feelings  even  by 
its  very  mention  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  ;    it   must,    therefore,    be    the 
earnest  wish  of  everyone  to  see  it  put 
at  rest  for  ever.      Nobody  could  deny 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  required 
legislation  eJmost  before  any  other  sub- 
ject before  the  country  at  the  present 
moment.      In  fairness  and  justice  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
Irelapd — he  meant  the  Roman  Catholics 
— these    claims   should   be   fairly   con- 
sidered.   -They  wished  for  a  University 
giving    them    equal    advantages    with 
people   of  other   denominations.      The 
question  had  often  been  thought  out, 
but  never  fairly  argued  on  the  floor  of 
that  House.     He  himself  would  go  even 
further  than  this  Bill  proposed  to  do, 
j  for  he  would  support  a  Bill  brought  in 
I  for  a  Roman  Catholic  University.      It 
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was  true  this  Univorsity  might  become 
Roman  Catholic  one  day  ;  but  lie  would 
support  any  Member  who  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  founding  one 
now,  for  he  believed  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  would  come  sooner 
or  later,  the  same  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic vote  came  in  years  gone  by.  But, 
although  he  would  support  any  Member 
who  brought  in  such  a  Bill,  j'et  he  did 
not  think  that  such  a  Bill  would  bo  of 
any  use,  for  it  would  lead  to  such  strong 
opposition  that  it  would  have  no  chances 
of  passing.  As  he  was,  however,  anxious 
for  something  to  be  done,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Bill  which  the  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  introduce  would  not  meet 
with  such  opposition  as  the  Bill  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  University,  ho  would 
support  it.  lie  did  hope  that  the  Go- 
vornmiiit  would  see  their  way  to  support 
this  Bill.  lie  thought  that  what  the 
hon.  Member  had  said  had  been  most 
reasonable  and  moderate ;  and  he  did 
trust  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
see  its  way  to  give  its  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  observed,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  struck  the  note  which 
must  be  heard  again  and  again  in 
this  controversy,  however  much  they 
might  try  to  avoid  it,  when  ho  spoke 
of  the  wish  to  have  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic University.  The  question  that 
arose  in  his  uiind,  having  listened  to 
the  very  clear  exposition  of  the  Bill 
which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Roscommon  had  given  them,  was  how 
did  this  proposed  scheme  meet  the  de- 
mand which  tiiey  had  heard  so  often  ? 
Ilodid  not  see  how,  in  the  shape  described 
by  the  hon.  Member,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory, nor  how  it  would  meet  the  de- 
mands which  they  had  heard  made,  or 
how  the  present  scheme  ditfered  fr(*m 
th(.»  existing  system  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  so  as  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion now  entertained  to  the  present  83's- 
tem.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  proposed 
to  C'^tablish  a  Senate,  which  would  be 
an  Examining  Body,  and  have  power  to 
give  certain  prizes  to  students  when 
satisfied  that  their  education  was  com- 
pleted, and  they  had  finished  their  three 
years'  course.  That  part  of  the  scheme, 
at  least,  did  not  differ  in  any  particular 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's 
University.  His  hon.  Friend  expressly 
said  that  tlie  Senate — upon  the  position 
of  which  the  whole  character  of  the  Bill 
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depended — would  bo  appointed  in  thi 
same  way  as  the  present  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University  was  appointed.    80 
far,   then,   as  the  power  to  hold  exft- 
minations  and  to  give  away  prizes  wen 
concerned,  the  result  would  be  precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  system  of  tu 
Queen's  University,  with  this  addition 
— that  the  students    might   enter  for 
examination  who  had  not  gone  through 
their  course  of  education  at  the  Queen*! 
Colleges.     In  that  respect,  the  Bchema 
would  be  what  the  Queen's  University  wm 
proposed  to  be  made,  as  amended  by  the 
Supplemental  Charter  of  1866.     80  fir, 
the  proposal  of  the  Bill  would  correspond 
with  the   amended  scheme ;    but  that 
scheme  did  not  give  satisfaction  at  the 
time  to   the    people    of   Ireland,   any 
more  than   it  gave    satisfaction  to  tu 
Queen's   Univorsity.     Ho  did  not  len 
how  his  hon.  Friend  would  thus  satisfy 
the    demand    which    it  was    the  sole 
object  of   this   Bill    to    meet.      There 
was,    it  was  true,   a   different  part  of 
the    scheme,    which     ho    proposed  to 
call    ''affiliation"    of  the    Colleges  to 
this   University.      Upon  that  point,  he 
confessed  that  ho   had  great  difiiculty 
in  understanding  the  explanation  given. 
No  existing  College,  according  to  what 
had    been    said,    could    be    affiliated; 
and   none   of  the   existing  institutions 
which  received,  or  might  receive,  any 
grant  under  the   Intermediate   Edura- 
tiou  Act,  could  be  admitted  to  be  affi- 
liated.     He    would  ask,   therefore,  if 
there  were  any  institution  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment  which  could  be 
affiliated?     There  might,    perhaps,  be 
one  institution — namely,  that  upon  St. 
Stephen's  Green — which  could  2>08sibl7 
bo  alfiliatod  ;  but  he  did  not  know  of  any 
other.     Certainly  more  than  20  students 
were  pursuing  their  course  of  education 
there ;  and  if  the  rules  were  complied 
with,  they  might  be  able  to  go  to  the 
])roposed   University  for  examination. 
Not  onl}^  would  the  prizes  be  given  to 
those   students,  but   salaries  would  be 
l^aid  to  tho  Professors  in  those  affiliated 
Colleges.      It  was  proposed   that    the 
lecturers  should  bo  paid  for  lecturing 
on  secular  subjects,  and  he  understooa 
it  was   provided  that  lectures  so  paid 
for  should  be  open  to  students  of  all 
creeds.     There  was,   in  fact,    to   be  a 
Conscience  Clause,  so  that  all  student 
might  come  in  and  attend  these  lectures. 
Was  it  also  intended  that  these  students 
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should  be  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges,  or  were  they  to  come 
in  as  outside  students  attending  the  par- 
ticular lectures?      If  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  be  members  of  the  affiliated 
Colleges,  he  saw  no  distinction  whatever 
between   the  proposal  of    the  present 
constitution  and  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
But  if  they  were  to  come  in  as  outside 
students  attending  the  lectures,  there 
would  still  be,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
little  distinction.    If  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction, how  would  this  scheme  satisfy 
those  aspirations  which  it  was  the  pro- 
fessed object    of   the  Bill   to  realize  ? 
The  hon.  Member  might  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  which  occurred  to 
him  on  a  future  occasion ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, it  seemed  to  him  that  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  problem  had  been  passed 
over ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  scheme 
would   satisfy  those    demands   to  con- 
trol  not  only  the    education,  but   the 
moral  life,  of  the  student,  which  were 
insisted   upon  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  observed,  that  there 
was  a   difficulty  in  discussing  a   Bill 
which  they  had  not  seen.     In  making 
that  remark,  he  was  not  referring  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  (Mr.  Courtney),  and  he  must  not 
be  understood  to  express  any  opinion 
upon    that  Bill.    In  the   observations 
which  he  should  make,  he  would  only 
ask  the  hon.  Member  forBoscommon  to 
explain  certain  points  which  were  not 
quite  clear  to  him  in  what  they  must 
admit  was  otherwise  a  very  clear  and 
able  statement.     It  would  be  paying 
the  hon.  Member  forBoscommon  a  poor 
compliment  to  judge  of  his  Bill  before 
seeing  it;  and  they  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  on  this  subject,  remem- 
bering what  took  place  when  the  late 
Government,  in  1873.  introduced  their 
memorable    Bill,    and    the    somewhat 
foolish  position  in  which  some  very  distin- 
guished Members  of  that  House  placed 
themselves.     They  listened  to  the  ex- 
tremely able  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  and  became  quite  en- 
thusiastic ;  but  some  of  those  who  began 
by  blessing  ended  by  doing  exactly  the 
reverse.     He  should  not  have  uttered  a 
single  word  on  that  occasion,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  remark  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member   for  County  Waterford  (Lord 
Charles    Beresford),   who    spoke   with 


some  responsibility,  aq  his  name  was 
upon  the  back  of  the  Bill.     In  reference 
to  his  remarks,  he  wished  to  express  a 
word  of  caution.     The  noble  Lord  said 
that  that  Bill  was  drawn  upon  the  lines 
of  the  Intermediate    Education    Act; 
and,  as  that  Act  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority  of  that  House,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  House  was  obliged  to 
support  beforehand  a  Bill  on  University 
Education  drawn  upon  the  same  lines. 
With    reference    to    that    remark,    he 
would  make  two  observations.     In  the 
first  place,  no  doubt,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  of  last  Session  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority ;  but  there 
was  a   small  minority  who  had    very 
strong  objections  to  certain  parts  of  that 
Bill.     But  that  was  not  the  point.     An 
Irish  University  Bill  might  be  drawn  on 
the  same  lines  as  an  Irish  Intermediate 
Education  Bill;  but  that  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  those  who   sup- 
ported an  Intermediate  Education  Bill 
should  necessarily  support  an  Irish  Uni- 
versity Education  Bill  drawn   on  the 
same  lines.    An  Irish  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Bill  dealt  with  a  field  unoccupied 
— there  was  no  system  of  Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland  until  last  Session  ; 
but  with  regard  to  Irish  University  Edu- 
cation, the  thing  was  entirely  different. 
The  one  ground  was  not  occupied ;  but 
in  the  case   of  the  other  edifice  they 
wished  to  erect,  they  would  have  to  con- 
sider how  it  would  influence  the  Univer- 
sity institutions  which  were  already  in 
existence.     He  should  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  what  might  be  the  effect 
of   that  measure,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  that  there  were  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  two  distinct  Universities  in 
Ireland ;  he  would  only  point  out  to  the 
House — and    he    thought   the    House 
would  agree  with  him  in  this  obvious 
remark — that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
Irish  Intermediate  Education  Act  would 
necessarily  be  in   favour  of  an  Irish 
University  Education  Bill  framed,    as 
had  been   stated,   on  the  same  lines. 
Further  than  that,  he  would  express  no 
opinion,  favourable  or  otherwise,  with 
regard  to  the  Bill ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bos- 
common   would  only  consider  that  he 
was  expressing  the  general  opinion  of 
the  House  when  he  complimented  him 
upon  the  extremely  candid  way  in  which 
he  put  his  proposals  forward.    After  the 
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candour  with  which  ho  had  approached 
tlio  subject,  they  would  all  feel  it  due  to 
him,  wheu  the  Bill  w-as  printed,  to  en- 
deavour to  approach  the  matter  in  the 
same  spirit  of  candour ;  and  he  was 
only  exj)ressing  the  opinion  of  many 
English  Liberals  besides  himself  when 
ho  said  that  they  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  although  they  might  differ  some- 
what as  to  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
oH'oct — namely,  the  promotion  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland. 

Ma.  MITCHELL  HENRY  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hoscommon  would 
not  ask  anything  better  from  the  House 
or  the  country  than  that  his  Bill  should 
be  considered  simply  on  its  merits.  He 
only  rose  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating 
any  discussion  upon  the  matter  until  the 
Bill  was  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was 
certainly  mistaken  in  his  statement  that 
there  was  no  scheme  of  Intermediate 
Education  iu  Ireland  until  the  Govern- 
ment measure  of  last  year.  Ho  would 
inform  liim  that  there  were  plenty  of 
intermediate  schools  in  Ireland,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  were  not  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  but  only  of  one  section  of  it ; 
and  the  measure  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  introduced  by  the 
Oovorumont,  was  designed  to  fill  up 
the  hiatus  which  existed  in  that  edu- 
cation— and  which  also  existed  at  that 
moment  in  University  Education  in 
Ireland — and  which  arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  force  persons  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  to  receive  their 
education  in  schools  or  Colleges  in  which 
the  scheme  of  education  and  the  w^hole 
government  of  the  institution  was  op- 
posed to  their  religious  convictions.  The 
scheme  that  had  been  brought  forward 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Eos- 
common  was  designed,  as  he  had  ob- 
served, to  hll  this  hiatus  existing  in 
University  Education.  No  one  denied 
that  there  was  ample  means  for  secular 
education  in  Ireland,  and  plenty  of 
University  Colleges  ;  but  the  peoide  did 
not  fill  them.  Under  that  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  ]M11  now  introduced 
shortly  was  this — That  people  who  de- 
sired to  have  a  University  degree  could 
get  their  education  in  their  own  Col- 
leges ;  and  if  they  brought  to  an  exa- 
mination an  adequate  stock  of  learning, 
they  could  obtain  that  degree — that 
was  the  real  basis  of  the  Bill  of  his 

J/r.  Faucc^ti 


hon.  Friend.  It  was  the  system  of 
payment  by  results.  The  people  vers 
to  be  allowed  to  receive  their  educ^ 
tion  where  they  liked ;  bat  when  they 
came  to  the  test  of  an  oxaminAtioii, 
then  they  were  to  come  up  to  the  stiD- 
dard  before  they  could  receive  their 
degree.  That  was  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Bill.  It  had  been  most  carefully  de- 
signed to  avoid  trenching  on  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  and  religious  feeliDgi 
of  hon.  Members  on  either  side  of  the 
House  ;  and  he  thought,  when  the  Bill 
was  considered,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
one  based  upon  moderation  and  prompted 
by  a  desire  for  peace,  and  intended  to 
insure  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  n 
long  had  had  reason  to  complain  of  beinr 
denied  the  privileges  of  education,  whi<£ 
were  so  freely  extended  to  the  subjeeti 
of  Her  Majesty  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  all  the  necessary  means  of 
obtaining  degrees  without  doing  a  Tie- 

lence  to  their  religious  feelings.      

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :    Everyone  must  acknowledge 
both   the   importance   of   the  question 
which  has  been  brought  to  our  notice, 
and  also  the  clearness  and  moderation 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Eos- 
common  has  explained  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  he  desires  to  introduce.    Every- 
body must   feel  that  the  House  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
and  the  endeavour  he  is  making  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  a  very  difficult 
and  important  problem.     There  is  alsOi 
I  think,  a  general  feeling  in  this  House, 
in  which  I  agree,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  a  measure  of  that  kind  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Bill  in  print,  and  of  giving  some  con- 
sideration to  it.     As  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
an  important  scheme  of  this  kind  at  first 
sight,  and  it  will  be  well  that  some  time 
should  be  given  in  order  that  the  scheme 
should  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings. 
I  hope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
introduce  his  Bill  to-night ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  House  will  gladly  accord 
him  the  right  to  do  so,  in  order  that  we 
may  shortly  have  it  before  us  in  a  shape 
which  will  enable  us  to  give  it  full  con- 
sideration.    It   will  probably  be  some 
little  time  before  the  House  will  have 
any  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion. 
The  hon.  Member  will  be  able,  bj  con- 
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idering  the  arrangements  of  tlie  Order 
took,  and  after  communication  with  his 
'ziends  who  may  desire  to  help  him,  to 
nd  a  day  when  he  can  bring  his  measure 
•efore  the  House,  which,  I  have  no 
loubt,  will  give  it  a  careful  and  attentive 
onsideration,  and  make  a  most  candid 
ixamination  of  all  his  proposals.  I 
hink  that  I  should  be  doing  wrong  on 
he  present  occasion,  if  I  were  to  do  more 
than  express  my  obligation  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
preparing  his  measure,  and  to  assure 
mm  that  his  proposals  will  be  received 
and  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
▼ernment  with  all  the  attention  and  care 
which  they  so  well  deserve. 

Hr.  MELDON  wished  to  sny  one  or 
two  words  with  reference  to  tliis  subject, 
vithout  entering  upon  the   discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  Bill.   The  peculiar 
combination  of  names  of  liou.  Members 
introducing  the   Bill  would    show  -  the 
Huuse  that  they  had  gone  a  long  distance 
in  the  way  of  effecting  a  compromise. 
But  he  must  state  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  aware,  the  Bill  had  not  yet  been 
considered  either  by  the  ecclesiastics  or 
by  the  laity  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible upon  that  occasion  to  g^ve  any 
pled^  that  the  Bill  would  be  accepted 
either  by  the  clergy  or  by  the  laity  of 
Ireland.     He   said  that  the  more  em- 
phatically, inasmuch  as  he  had  not  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  give  any  intimation 
whatever  that  tlie  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  in  the  long  way  in 
which    they  had  travelled    towards    a 
compromise.     He  wished  it  to  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  that  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had 
not  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
Bill.    Having  said  so  much,  he  might 
state  that,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  interests 
of  University  Edu(;ation,    and  judging 
only  from  what  he  had  heard  from  his 
hon.  Friend  with  reference  to  the  Bill, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  one  wliich  would 
Rive  satisfaction.     He  said  this,  not  only 
inconsequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
his  hon.  Friend,  but  because  he  knew 
the  Bill  to  bo  introduced  was  one  that 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  late  Mr. 
Butt,  who  had  many  opportunities  of 
consulting,  not  only  with  the  laity,  but 
with  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland.     The 
lines  upon  which  the  BUI  was  founded 
were  perfectly  neutral;  and  he  should 
be  surprised  if  the  Bill  did  not  receive, 


as  it  was  intended  to  do,  a  favourable 
reception.  He  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  say  that  the  matter  had 
been  considered,  or  that  they,  in  any 
way,  pledged  themselves  to  accept  the 
compromise  which  was  offered. 

The  O'CONOR   DON  said,   that  ho 
would  make  one  observation  with  regard 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard(Mr.  Courtney),  us  ho  had  no 
desire  tliat  the  explanation  ho  had  given 
of  the  Bill  should  bo  in  any  way  misun- 
derstood.     It  was  proposed  by  the  Bill, 
with  regard  to  adiliatod  Collepres,  that 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Senate  to 
pay  the   salaries  of  certain   Professors 
professing  purely  secular  subjects  in  the 
affiliated  Colleges.      That  was  the  full 
provision    of    the   Bill  ;   but   he  stated 
that  if  that  was  not  thought  sufficiently 
secure,  having  re;]fard  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  England,  he  would  not 
object   to   the  insertion  of  a  provision 
that  the  lectures  so  paid  for  should  be 
open  to  all,  irrespective  of  their  religious 
beliefs.      That  was  the  statement  made 
by  him  ;  and  when  his  hon.  Friend  said 
that,  if  this  wero  so,  the  Lecturers   in 
affiliated  Colleges  would  be  in  no  dif- 
ferent position  from  those  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  he  ventured  altogether  to  differ 
from  him ;  and  he  thought  that  those  who 
most  understood  what  at  present  existed 
in  Ireland  would  differ  from  him  essen- 
tially.     He  could  not  tell  how  it  was 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  saw  no  differ- 
ence.     The    hon.   Gentleman    referred 
to  the  College  upon  St.  Stephen's  Green 
as    being  one    of    those   which    mii^ht 
be   affiliated   with    the   proposed   Uni- 
versity.    Well,  he  asked,  was  there  no 
difference  between  that  College  and  one 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  ?     The  lectures 
given   by   Professors   in   St.   Stephen's 
Green  at  the  present  moment  wero  open 
to   any   student   who   chose   to   attend, 
irrespective   of  the  religious  belief  of 
such  student ;  yet,  surely,  no  one  would 
say  that  this  did  away  with  all  difference 
between  that  institution  and  a  Queen's 
College.     He  thought  he  had  said  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  in  answer  to  the 
point  made   by  the   hon.   Member  for 
Liskeard.     With  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer,  it 
must    be    remembered    that  a   private 
Member  had  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
his  Bill  on  as  an  Order  of  the  Day  except 
upon  Wednesday.     But  all  the  Wednes- 
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dnys  up  to  the  end  of  the  Session  were 
occuipiod  ;  and  ovon  if  he  could  secure  a 
Wednesday,  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  consider  it  unreasonable  to  take 
the  Bill  on  an  early  day.  Supposing  he 
said  next  Wednesday,  would  the  right 
right  hon.  Gentleman  consent  to  it  ? 
[The  Cir.vNCELLOR  of  the  Exchequer: 
Yes.]  If  they  were  not  able  to  secure 
Wednesday  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  were  not  able  to  bring  it 
on,  say,  within  the  next  three  or  four 
Wednesdays,  would  the  rijjht  hon  Gen- 
tleman  hold  out  any  hope  of  the  Govern- 
ment giving  up  a  day  for  its  considera- 
tion ?  For  if  they  wore  unable  to  secure 
any  Wednesday  within  that  time,  there 
would  1)0  no  chance  of  their  getting  the 
Bill  through  a  second  reading  without 
the  assistance  of  tlie  Government.  His 
hon.  and  q:alliint  Friend  the  Member  for 
Galway  (Major  Nolan),  who  had  the  first 
Order  for  next  Wctdnesday,  offered  to 
place  that  at  his  disposal.  If  the  Go- 
vernment would  con'=?ont  to  the  Bill 
being  taken  next  Wednesday,  he  would 
bring  it  on  on  that  day,  and  ho  hoped 
that  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  on  Saturday  morning. 

Major  NOLAN  remarked,  that  he  was 
willing  to  allow  his  hon.  Friend  to  take 
Wednesday  for  his  Bill,  on  condition 
tliat  the  Government  would  come  to  the 
necessary  agreement  upon  \\\f^,  subject. 
He  would  onl}'  give  up  next  Wednesday, 
on  condition  that  the  Bill  which  was 
next  in  order  would  also  make  way  for 
his. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER sail],  that  the  Government  were 
in  no  way  masters  of  the  proceedings  on 
Wednesdays,  and  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  say  whether  or  not  the  Bill 
would  bo  taken  tliat  day.  He  did  not, 
liowevor,  see  any  objection  to  the  course 
which  was  suggested — namely,  that  the 
Bill  sliould  be  put  down  for  Wednesday, 
May  21st,  with  a  view  to  getting  it  dis- 
cussed thim. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  thought  that  to 
take  the  Bill  next  Wednesday  would  be 
very  rapid  work.  They  were  told  that 
the  Bill  was  unknown  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Ireland,  and  yet  they  were  asked 
to  discuss  it  on  that  day,  by  which  time 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
sidered by  thoso  most  interested  in  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  that 
the  whole  proposition  with  regard  to 
this  Bill  struck  him  favourably,  although 

Th$  0'  Conor  Don 


ho  had,  of  course,  not  yet  considered  tin 
details  of  the  measure.  He  had  listeul 
with  very  great  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  in  moving  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  hemigkl 
say  that  he  considered  it  would  commcM 
itself  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  dil 
not  think  the  objection  of  the  hon.  Men- 
ber  for  Liskeard  was  an  important  om^ 
and  ho  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill  being 
taken  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ERHINGTON  stated  that  hem 
willing  to  give  up  his  Bill,  which  wtf 
second  in  the  Order  Book,  in  faTOV 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  only  day  on  whid^ 
he  would  have  any  chance  of  bringing 
it  on. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  was  bound  to  agni 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeatd  it 
thinking  that  it  would  be  impossible  te 
consider  the  Bill  in  all  its  bearings  bj 
Wednesday,  particularly  rememberinff 
the  great  number  of  persona  intereitflt 
in  the  subject.  The  hon.  and  learnel 
Member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon)  he! 
stated  that  the  Roman  Catholic  dexgj 
and  laity  of  Ireland  had  not  yet  hidn 
opportunity  of  considering  it.  He  wouU 
puint  out,  therefore,  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  that  if  he  insisted  apon 
bringing  on  his  Bill  upon  that  daj,  ne 
final  Resolution  could  be  arrived  at  wiA 
regard  to  it.  It  was  necessary  to  eon- 
sider  the  Bill  very  fully ;  and  he  wooU 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Member  that  he 
would  make  the  Bill  much  more  accept- 
able in  the  long  run,  and  much  moie 
likelv  to  conduce  to  the  hi<i:her  education 
of  Ireland,  if  he  did  not  tix  the  eeeond 
reading  at  such  an  early  day  as  Wed* 
nosday  next. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  ob- 
served, that  the  hon.  Member  for  Boe- 
c  unmon  had  said  that  he  would  be  pre* 
eluded  from  bringing  his  Bill  on,  except 
on  Wednesday  next,  unless  the  Gk)?eitt" 
ment  gave  him  a  day.  As  he  nnde^ 
stood  his  hon.  Friend,  he  would  htfe 
postponed  bringing  the  Bill  in  on  Wed- 
nesday if  the  Government  would  haie 
given  him  a  day  at  a  later  period.  No 
doubt,  Wednesday  was  an  earlier  day 
for  the  consideration  of  the  question; 
but  it  must  bo  taken  then,  unless  the 
Government  would  give  a  day  later  on. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  thought  that  it  wu 
undesiral)le  that  the  Bill  should  be  taken 
next  Wednesday.  It  was  an  attempt  it 
a  compromise,  and  anything  like  a  com* 
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promise  upon  a  question  suoh  as  this 
ought  not  to  be  hurried  through  the 
House.  The  people  of  Ireland  might 
not  agree  with  the  measure,  and  it 
would  be  far  better  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  studying  it  closely  at 
first.  He  would  also  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boscommon  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  carrying  his  mea- 
sure through  that  Session  unless  the 
Government  really  and  earnestly  gave  it 
facilities.  If  they  wished  to  do  so,  they 
could  easily  find  him  a  day ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  should  not  be  taken  before 
WhitsunUde.  The  Bill  would  bo  dis- 
tributed on  Saturday,  and  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  Irish  Members  on  Monday 
next;  but  they  could  not  communicate 
with  their  constituents  and  receive  their 
replies  before  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 
There  was  no  reason  for  pressing  on  the 
Bill  if  the  Government  would  give  a  day 
for  its  consideration ;  and  he  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  that  the  Govern- 
ment alone  could  secure  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  ihnt  Session,  and  without  their 
aid  it  would  be  hopeless  for  a  private 
Member  to  try  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  \hQ  Bill 
would  not  be  in  Ireland  before  Monday ; 
but,  still,  there  was  a  very  sound  and 
general  idea  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  spread  throughout  Ireland ;  and 
he  was  very  much  surprised  that  hon. 
Members  usually  so  conversant  with 
matters  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
bers for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  and  Kil- 
dare  (Mr.  Meldon)  should  be  so  behind- 
hand in  their  knowledge  upon  the  present 
occasion.  With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskenrd 
(Mr.  Courtney),  he  could  assure  him 
that  the  Queen's  University  had  a  very 
aharp  and  watchful  staff  in  Dublin  who 
would  deal  with  the  merits  of  the  Bill ; 
and  he  might  feel  certain  that  it  would 
be  canvassed  by  men  quite  capable  of 
finding  out  its  defects.  He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon  would 
push  his  Bill  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  endeavour  to  facilitate  his  doing 
80.  As  sacrifices  were  being  demanded 
all  round,  be  had  no  hesitation,  for  his 
own  part,  in  saying  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  enable  this  question  to  be 
discussed,  hon.  Members  would,  in  re- 
turn, consent  to  put  aside  for  a  time 
some  very  important    and   engrossing 


questions  which  they  hod  engaged  to 
bring  forward. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  ITniveTBity 
Education  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in 
by  The  O'Conor  Dox,  Mr.  Katanagh,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henky,  Lord  Charles 
Beufspokd,  and  Mr.  Parnbll. 

Bill  prMtfti^frf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  183.] 

ORDERS    OF  THE  DAT. 


MEDICAL  ACT  (1858)  AMENDMENT 
(No.  3)  BILL  [yx>rrf*].-[BiLL  121.1 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

[Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
To-morrow  J  at  Two  of  the  clock," 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  protested  against 
the  Bill  being  set  down  at  that  time. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  had  likewise  intended  to  oppose 
its  being  set  down  for  such  a  time ;  but 
he  was  not  then  present.  He  should 
take  the  sense  of  tlio  House  upon  tho 
question  of  so  interfering  with  tho 
convenience  of  lion.  Members  as  to  set 
this  Bill  down  for  a  Morning  Sitting. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  39;  Noes 
16:  Majority  23.— (Div.  List,  No.  96.) 

HARES  (IRELAND)  BILL.— [Bill  165.] 

{Mr.  Eichard  Fotrer,  Colonel  King-Harman^  Mr. 

Shaw,  Mr,  Ileibert,  Mr.  French,) 

SECOND   llEAJDIXO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  .now  read  a  second 
time." — {JUr.  Richard  Rower,) 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  said,  ho 
should  like  to  know  what  this  Bill  was 
about. 

Mr.  EICHABD  POWER  said,  that 
the  Bill  was  simply  to  give  a  close  time 
for  hares  in  the  same  way  that  there 
was  a  close  time  for  partridges,  snipe, 
and  other  animals.  It  was  a  very  short 
Bill,  and  he  was  really  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
should  offer  any  objection  to  it.  It  was 
not  a  Bill  directed  against  poor  people, 
but  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  people,  and  it 
was  asked  for  by  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Ireland.    The  Bill  would  benefit  every- 
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one— it  would  benefit  tho  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  hares  immensely.  The 
Bi)ring  was  tho  time  when  those  animals 
were  so  wantonly  destroyed,  and  during 
which  it  was  proposed  to  protect  tliem. 
Looking  at  the  names  on  the  back  of 
tho  Bill,  ho  was  the  more  surprised  that 
there  should  bo  any  objection  to  it — 
some  were  Liberals,  some  Conservatives, 
and  one  was  a  llomo  Euler ;  and  the 
owner  of  the  first  name  on  the  Bill 
entertained  political  opinions  which  no 
one  entertained  except  himself. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 


M9je%i^%  Oovemmmii*        M 

of  the  year  ending  on  the  Sltt  day  of  Muk 

1880.  tho  sum  of  £6,694,816  bo  granted  ooft  4 
tho  Consolidated  Fund  of  tho  United  Kingdoa, 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-motroWy  itTn 
of  tho  clock ; 

Committeo  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 


METROPOLIS      (wniTECUAPEL     A3n>    UIO* 

house)  improvement  scheme 
ment  bill. 


TRUSTEES  RELIEF  BILL-[Bill  145.1 

(J/r.  Wheel  house.  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot,  Mr.  Isaac.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

^lotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock.** — 
(J/r.  fr heel  house.) 

Mr.  COURTNEY  objected  to  the  Bill 
being  taken  at  2  o*<:lock  in  the  morning, 
and  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on 
"wliich  he  had  had  to  raise  a  similar 
objection.  Tho  consequence  of  Bills 
being  set  down  for  a  Morning  Sitting 
at  2  o'clock  was  to  compel  a  number  of 
lion.  Members  to  wait  about  for  the 
possibilit}'  of  tho  matter  in  which  they 
were  interested  being  taken.  lie  hud 
no  objection  to  tho  Army  Regulati(m 
and  Disciplino  Bill  being  taken  at  the 
^lorning  fcjitting ;  but  he  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  reason  to  encroach  further 
upon  the  tinie  of  private  Members. 

^Ir.  WIIEEUIOUSE  observed,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  this  Bill  should 
not  be  taken  as  was  proposed.  It  was 
a  Bill  to  relieve  trustees 

Mr.  speaker  reminded  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  that  the  Question 
before  the  House  was,  whether  the 
second  reading  of  tho  Bill  should  be 
fixed  for  that  day  at  2  o'clock. 

Second  Reading  (^ifrrtfrf  till  To-morrow, 

WAYS  AKD   MEANS. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  tho  Committee.) 
Hesolved,  That,   towards    making    good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  senrice 

Jifr,  Richard  Power 


On  ^lotion  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridlit,  BiDti 
confirm  a  Provisional  Order  of  one  of  Her  lb* 
jesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  far  lb 
modification  of  a  Scheme  confirmed  by  "Hm 
MetropoHs  ^Whitechapel  and  LimehonM)  Im- 
provement Scheme  C'Onfirmation  Act,  ISiV 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  MAmit 
RiDLKY  and  Mr.  Secretary  Ckoss. 

J^iMprescfitedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  Iti] 

House  adjourned  at  a  qoulv 
before  Two  o'dack 


V^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^M^^^ 


HOUSE     OF     L0ED8, 
Friday,  16M  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Biija— Second  Itmi^iif  \ 
Local  Government  Provisional  Ordeti  (Aib>  \ 
ton-uiidcT-Lync,  &c.)  *  (79). 

Committee— Report— V'l^T  and  Harbour  Orfal 
Confirmation  •  (73). 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  HER  MAJESTTB 
GOVERNMENT.-OBSERVA'nONS. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  My  Lorfc 
the  Kotico  I  have  given  is  a  Notice  of 
Motion,  and  tho  Motion  wliich  I  now  beg 
to  make  is  for  Copies  of  tho  latest  Be* 
ports  from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  ud 
from  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the 
Porto  upon  tho  prospect  of  administit^ 
tivo  reforms  in  the  European  and  Aiiatio 
Provinces  of  Turkey. 

My  Lords,  when  I  placed  this  Notiee 
on  the  Table  of  the  House,  I  did  it  ift 
the  confident  expectation  that  I  shoali 
be  able  to  congratulate  Her  Majeet/i 
Government  and  your  LordshipSy  irhea 
I  addressed  you  to-night,  on  the  ezeor 
tion,  or,  at  least,  upon  evident  steu 
being  taken  for  the  execution,  of  toe 
22nd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlil. 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  in  that  expectatioa 
I  have  not  been  disappointed.  My  Lord% 
I  attach  no  importanoo  whatover  to  the 
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change  which  has  heen  made  in  the  in- 1 
terpretation  of  that  Article  of  the  Treaty 
by  the  noble  MarqueBs   the   Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.     I  think, 
indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if    the  noble  Marquess  had   admitted 
that  the  interpretation  which    he  put 
upon  that  Treaty  was  not  a  perfectly 
natural  one.     No  one,  in  my  opinion,  can 
read  it  without  cominp^  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  intended  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principahties  by  the    Russian 
Army  should  be  concluded  by  the  3rd 
of  May ;    but,   my  Lords,   as  I    have 
Baid,    I    attach    no  importance  to  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  Article.     We  have 
received  accounts  this  morning  through 
the  public  papers  which  I  think- make  it 
plain  that  it  is  really  the  intention  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  commence 
bond  fide  the  evacuation  of  those  Pro- 
vinces, and  I  accept  the  solemn  assurance 
"which    has  been  given  to    us  by  Her 
Majesty's   Government  that  they  fully 
expect  that  by  the  Srd  of  August  there 
will  be  no  Russian  soldier  at  this  side 
of  the  Pruth.     My  Lords,  I  rejoice  at 
that  fact.     No  noble  Lord  opposite,  no 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
can  rejoice  at  it  more   than  I  do.     It 
gives  lis  at  least  a  hope  that  the  curtain 
is  about  to  fall  upon  what  has  been  a 
scene  of  terrible  violence  and  bloodshed. 
But,   my  Lords,  that  being  so,  the 
Srd  of  May  is  unquestionably  an  epoch 
in  this  great  Eastern  Question.     It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
time  when  it  is  possible  to  look  back 
over  nearly  four  years  of  negotiations 
and    of   war — and    to    estimate    what 
has  been  lost  and  gained  during  that 
eventful   time    in  the  political  history 
of  this  country.     My  Lords,  in  commer- 
cial life  we  all  know  there  are  times 
when    men    take   stock    of  their  pro- 
ceedings.    If    noble     Lords    opposite 
should  object  to  an  illustration  taken 
from  commercial  life,  and  should  say — 
as  perhaps  they  will — that  we  are  no 
longer,  under  their  rule,  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  but  a  nation  of  warriors, 
then  I  will  say  that  even  warriors,  at 
the  end  of  a  campaign,  look  to  the  roll- 
call  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  look  to  the  history 
of  those  four  years  and  to  see  what  are 
the  political  ideas  which  have  perished 
in  the  conflict,  and  what  are  the  political 
opinions  which  still  Burvive. 


My  Lords,  the  first  thing  I  see  in 
looking  back  over  these  four  years  is 
the  immense  Parliamentary  success  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  can  assure 
noble  Lords  opposite  that  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  underrate  that  success.  On 
the  contrary,  I  place  it  at  its  very  highest 
value.  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  Office  with  a  majority 
not  so  strong,  I  think,  as  that  which 
carried  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  power  in  the 
famous  Parliament  of  1841 — not  so  large 
as  the  late  Government  had  on  coming 
into  Office — but  still  a  majority  that 
made  them  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Governments  of  recent  times;  and  the 
striking  fact  is  this — that  that  majority 
goes  on  increasing,  and  that,  too,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  Every  attack  upon  them 
has  been  successfully  repulsed.  I  am 
not  now  speaking,  of  course,  of  debates,  - 
for  we  all  think  wo  get  the  best  of  it  in 
debates.  I  am  speaking  of  actual  Divi- 
sions as  the  test  of  Parliamentary  suc- 
cess. Every  attack  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  repulsed  on  Divisions.  We  have 
not  been  repulsed,  indeed,  by  what  is 
called  a  fire  of  precision ;  we  have 
been  beaten  rather  by  a  sort  of  Zulu 
rush.  We  have  been  mobbed.  Our 
order  has  been  broken,  our  camp  has 
been  taken,  and  we  have  been  asse- 
gaied  right  and  left.  I  do  not  know 
a  more  signal  proof  of  the  success  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  their 
foreign  policy,  so  far  as  Parliament 
is  concerned,  than  the  fact  that 
they  have  thrown  out  two  of  their 
most  eminent  Colleagues  without  the 
smallest  effect  upon  their  power.  One 
of  those  Colleagues  is  a  very  highly- 
gifted  Member  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  who  conducted  the  Colonial 
affairs  of  the  country  for  some  time 
with  much  distinction  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) ;  the  other  is  my  noble  Friend 
who  sits  on  the  cross-Benches  (the  Earl 
of  Derby),  who,  as  all  your  Lordships  will 
admit,  is  aman  of  great  ability  and  power, 
and  whose  power  and  great  ability  are 
acknowledged  not  only  by  his  own  Party, 
but  by  all  Parties  in  the  countiy. 
Those  two  distinguished  men  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  Government,  and 
that  without  any  more  effect  upon  the 
position  of  the  Government  as  regards 
the  foreign  policy  from  which  they 
dissented  than  if  they  had  been  two 
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Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  I  say, 
my  Lords,  that  that  is  a  very  remarkable 
proof  of  the  Parliamentary  success  of 
llor  Majesty's  Government ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  strikin*;^  facts  connected 
with  a  review  of  the  last  four  years. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  strikes  mo  very  much,  and  it  is 
this — that  the  Members  and  adherents 
of  the  Government,  although  they  have 
had  this  immense  success,  are  by  no 
means  peaceful  and  contented  in  their 
minds.  They  ought  to  be  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Thoy 
ou<;ht  to  treat  us,  their  opponents,  who 
have  been  so  often  beaten,  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  courtesy.  But. 
my  Ijords,  there  is  not  much  proof  of 
any  sucli  frame  of  mind  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Government  or  of  their 
sujiporters.  On  the  contrary,  their  re- 
cent utterances  appear  to  mo  to  have 
shown  not  only  asperity  to  us,  but  a  tone 
of  positive  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. If,  instead  of  being  a  triumphant 
Party,  they  were  a  defeated  faction,  the 
language  of  noble  Lords  opposite  and  of 
their  su])porters  could  not  have  been 
more  full  of  wrath  and  anger  than  it 
has  been.  I  will  give  your  Lordshij)s 
two  examples  of  this — one  contained  in 
the  language  of  a  noble  Lord,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  whom  I  liavo  now 
tlio  honour  to  address,  and  who  is  the 
inheritor  of  a  distinguished  name  (Earl 
Stanliope).  There  is  a  Society,  it  seems, 
including  not  a  few  Members  of  this 
House,  which  is  called  the  Patriotic 
Society.  It  assumes  that  the  Party  to 
wliich  it  is  allied  possesses  a  monopoly 
of  patriotism.  Well,  my  Lords,  on  tiiis 
E.istern  Question  I  entertain  strong 
opinions,  and  have  not  refrained  from 
maintaining  them  in  this  Ilouse;  but 
1  have  never  said  that  patriotism  is 
confined  to  this  side  of  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Patriotic  Society,  however, 
appear  to  think  that  their  opponents 
are  necessarily  unpatriotic  persons. 
Well,  my  Lords,  the  other  day  this 
wonderful  Patriotic  Society  got  up  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  Conslantinople,  Sir  Henry  Layard. 
My  Lords,  I  will  not  speak  of  the  terms 
of  that  Address  ;  but  I  find  that,  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  successes  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
on  bohalf  of  this  Society,  spoke  of  the 
action  taken  by  noble  Lords  on  this  side 
as  the  cries  of  faction  and  of  jealous  Party 
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spirit ;  and  the  noble  Earl  added,  speit 
ing  to  Sir  Henry  Layard,  that  he  bad  to 
uphold  the  honour  and  interests  of  Eng- 
land in  the  presence  of  people  who  oonU 
with  some  show  of  reason  have  insisted 
that  this  country  had  failed  to  fulfil  thfl 
contract  we  had  entered  into  on  their  be- 
half— in  other  words,  that  we  had  brokei 
faith  with  the  Turkish  Government 

My  Lords,  I  very  much  rejoice  at  ihii 
most  frank  confession.     I  have  oftea 
said  that  the  real  object  of  many  noUe 
Lords  opposite  was  to  engage  this  oom- 
try  in  a  war  in  support  of  Turkey ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  see  that,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Patriotic  Society,  a  noble  Earl,  tbo 
inheritor  of  a  most  distinguished  hid 
illustrious  name,  has  been  frank  enongk 
to  declare  his  opinion  that  England  vn 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract  in  not 
having  assisted  the   Turkish   Govern- 
ment to  maintain    its    ojtpi^ssive  rub 
over    her    Christian    subjects.      Well, 
but    I    pass    from    this   Patriotic  So- 
ciety, and  come  to  a  noble  Lord  whoiit 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
I  remember  two  ycnra  ago,  in  the  belt 
and  hurry  of  debate,  I  was  induced— 
unfortunately,  I  think — to  uscratbert 
rough   expression    with  regard  to  tbo 
course  taken  by  the  noble  MorquecSi 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  now 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaini 
in  going  down  to  Manchester  and  making 
a  speech  to  the  cotton  interest  there,  on 
which  occasion  he  gave,  I  thought,  somo 
rather  incautious  promises.  I  said  on  that 
occasion  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
been  **on  the  stump."     I  will  not  re- 
peat that  expression  in  reference  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  noble  Marqueai 
the  other  day,  before  the  members  of  the 
liegistration  Society  for  the  Ckjuserva- 
tives  of  Middlesex ;  but  if  the  noble 
Marquess  will  allow  me,  I  will  say  thai 
he  has  made  what  is  sometimes  called 
in    the    newspapers    an    ''extra -Par- 
liamentary utterance."    Now,  this  extra* 
Parliamentary  utterance  does  not  shoi 
at    all    that    serene    and    lofty    spirit 
which  I   should   have    expected    Iron 
a    Member    of   a    Government    -wludt 
has  such  a  triumphant  majority,  and 
which  has  so  easily  beaten  us  in  all  oui 
encounters.     It  is  very  true   we  have 
committed  the  great  crime  of  differing 
from  the  noble  Marquess ;  but  I  beg  tc 
remind    him  that  it   is  legitimate    in 
Parliament  for  the  O2)po8ition  to  diffei 
from  the  Government;  and  really,  con- 
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tdering  Us  success,  I  think  he  might 
LftTe  treated  us  with  some  decent  courtesy, 
nd  observed  the  amenities  of  Parliamen- 
uy  life.  After  all,  in  differing  from  the 
loble  Marquess,  we  have  not  committed 
uch  a  great  crime.  I  have  now  been  up- 
rards  of  30  years  in  public  life,  and  I 
lever  knew  a  Minister  more  difficult  to 
mderstand,  or  to  follow.  For  instance, 
:he  other  night,  when  he  came  down  to 
the  House  to  explain  in  dulcet  tones  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
be  shone  like  the  peaceful  evening  star. 
Bat  sometimes  he  is  like  the  red  planet 
Mars;  and  occasionally  he  flames  in 
flie  midnight  sky,  not  only  perplexing 
Bitions,  but  perplexing  his  own  nearest 
fiiends  and  followers.  We  have  differed 
fiom  the  noble  Marquess ;  but  we  have 
not  differed  from  him  more  than  he  has 
liffered  from  himself.  We  have  differed 
rom  him  no  more  than  Her  Majesty's 
?lenipotentiaiy  at  Constantinople  has 
liffered  from  the  Foreign  Minister,  or 
han  the  author  of  the  famous  Circular 
»n  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  has  dif- 
'ered  from  the  author  of  the  secret  Agree- 
nent  with  Count  Schouvaloff.  Wo  have 
liffered  from  him,  it  is  true,  but  not 
nore  than  the  noble  Marquess  dif- 
lered  from  himself  when  he  denounced 
Jie  study  of  small  maps,  and  when  after- 
raids  he  sat  a  humble  disciple  at  the 
'eet  of  those  two  great  captains  of 
Susfiophobia,  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  and 
Jir  Bartle  Frere.  My  Lords,  what  does 
he  noble  Marquess — this  great  Minister 
rith  a  triumphant  majority,  who  ought 
0  be  able  to  speak  of  those  who 
iiffer  from  him  with  courtesy  and  re- 
pect — ^what  does  he  say?  He  says — 
In  a  critical  moment  in  the  nation's 
fe,  when  aggression  on  our  inte- 
este" — that  is,  the  interests  of  Eng- 
md — '*  seemed  to  be  imminent,  pub- 
c  men  were  found  to  come  forward 
ad  maintain  the  interests  of  tliose  by 
rhom  their  country  was  threatened." 
rhis  is  very  like  the  language  of  the 
Patriotic  Society.  I  do  not  kaow  who- 
her  the  noble  Marquess  is  a  member 
)f  that  Society ;  but  his  language  reminds 
3ne  of  it.  He  distinctly  accuses  the 
i^embers  of  this  House  who  venture  to 
differ  from  him,  not  more  than  he  has  dif- 
fered from  himself,  as  being  unpatriotic 
enough  to  assist  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  That,  I  think,  is  not  language 
which  ought  to  be  used  by  a  Secretary 
<tf  State.    The  noble  Marquess  went  on 
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to  speak  of  certain  public  men,  of  whom 
I  am  one,  as  having  described  *' sharp 
curves."  My  Lords,  what  does  this 
mean?  It  means  that  Turkey  having 
been  given  20  years  to  reform,  and 
having  become  worse  instead  of  better, 
we  have  said  that  the  experiment  of 
1856  has  failed.  The  radius  of  our 
curve  was  20  years ;  but  the  radius  of 
the  curves  which  have  been  described 
by  the  noble  Marquess  himself  has  been 
somewhere  about  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
I  want  to  know  what  is  the  secret  of  all 
this  angry  and  disappointed  language? 
Cannotyou  enjoy  your  triumphs  in  peace? 
Why  mangle  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
like  the  Zulus  ?  What  is  the  secret  of 
all  this  rancour  ?  Do  you  think  we  are 
like  the  dry  bones  in  the  vision  of 
Ezckiel — that  we  are  likely  to  rise  up 
soon  an  exceeding  great  army  ?  Or  is 
there  another  cause  for  it?  Are  you 
conscious  that  while  your  opinions  have 
triumphed  in  Parliament,  our  opinions 
have  triumphed  in  the  world  ?  Is  this 
the  secret  of  your  dissatisfaction  and  of 
your  moi-tified  tone  ?  I  will  try  to  assist 
you  in  searching  into  your  own  con- 
sciences. I  want  to  know  what  you  have 
accomplished  with  your  groat  majori- 
ties, your  ringing  cheers,  your  Imperial 
perorations  ?  What  have  you  done  for 
England  and  for  the  world — for  the 
freedom  of  the  East  and  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  Hussia  ?  What  has 
been  the  net  result  of  your  four  years  of 
triumph  ?  Have  you  done  what  you 
intended  to  do,  or  is  your  pretext  to  tho 
people  of  England  in  regard  to  the 
Treaty  of  BerHn  one  great  political  im- 
posture ? 

My  Lords,  my  first  proposition  is  this 
— that  looking  back  to  the  results — and 
my  Motion  lias  respect  to  results  only — 
looking  back  to  the  results,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  attained,  of  those  four  years 
of  negotiation  and  war,  you  have  en- 
tirely failed  in  the  objects  which  you 
had  in  view.  What  were  these  objects  ? 
Of  course  you  will  say,  '*the  interests 
and  honour  of  England.'*  But  these 
are  our  objects  too.  Still,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  interests  and  honour  of 
England  were  your  objects.  I  have 
never  said  one  word  in  this  controversy, 
heated  as  it  has  been,  nor  should  I  allow 
myself  to  say  one  word,  against  tho 
patriotism  of  noble  Lords  opposite.  But 
we  have  our  own  opinions  of  what  the 
interests  and  honour  of  England  are; 
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you  have  yours.  It  is  fair  that  we 
should  fight  them  out.  But  when  we 
come  to  define  what  your  objects 
were,  you  must  not  use  the  language 
and  forms  of  speech  which  do  well 
enough  in  perorations.  You  must  come 
to  business.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  were 
your  objects?  My  definition  of  them  is 
this — to  retain,  as  far  as  you  could,  some- 
thing substantial  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, and  to  resist,  as  far  as  you  could, 
any  substantial  gains  to  Bussia.  Well, 
my  proposition  is  that  you  have  failed  in 
both  these  objects — entirely  and  abso- 
lutely failed.  My  Lords,  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  —  and  let  the  people  of  this 
country  understand  it,  for  they  do  not 
understand  it  at  present — the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  is  nothing  but  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  with  a  few  comparatively 
unimportant  modifications.  Under  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  of  which  you  are  so 
proud,  Bussia  has  recovered  the  Bess- 
arabian  Provinces  on  the  Danube  ;  she 
has  recovered  Kars,  which  has  been 
called  the  key  of  Turkish  Armenia ;  she 
has  gained,  for  the  first  time,  a  large  slice 
of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  Turkey ;  and, 
above  all,  she  has  gained  the  harbour  of 
Batoum,  which  has  been  the  object  of 
Bussian  ambition  for  many  and  many  a 
day.  And  what  is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  these  gains  to  Bussia.  My  Lords,  I 
will  describe  it  in  language  which  may 
possibly  be  familiar  to  the  House,  lan- 
guage which,  though  Bussophobian  in 
its  character,  still  contains  a  good  deal 
of  truth — 

**  The  compulsory  alienation  of  Bessarabia 
from  Koumania,  the  extension  of  Bulgaria  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  are  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  ^lussulmans  and  Greeks, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  important  harbour  of 
Batoum,  will,**  says  tlio  writer,  '^mako  the 
will  of  the  Russian  Government  dominant  over 
all  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  strongholds  of  Armenia  will  place 
the  population  of  that  Province  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Power  that  holds  them ; 
while  the  extensive  European  trade  which  now 
passes  from  Trebizond  to  Persia  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessions  in  Kurdistan,  be  liable 
to  bo  arrested  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Russian 
Government  by  the  prohibitory  barriers  of 
their  commercial  system." 

These  are  the  words,  not  of  an  opponent 
of  the  Government,  but  of  the  noble 
Marquess  himself,  in  his  celebrated  Cir- 
cular of  the  1st  of  April,  1878.  Of  all 
these  consequences,  which  have  you 
averted  ?  Every  one  of  them  stands  ex- 
actly as  he  described  them  except  this 
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— that  the  Bussian  Frontier  has  been  x^ 
moved  from  the  town  of  Bayaad,  vek\ 
from  a  certain  valley  (with  a  name  Ml 
easily  pronounced),  which  leaves  the! 
caravan  route  from  Trebizond  for  tti 
moment  free.     Does  anyone  think  fUt 
makes  any  substantial  alteration  in  tlN 
gain  of  Bussia?    It  has  eiven  Bona 
a  great  slice  of  countiy  and  a  mountam 
barrier  behind  which  her  Axmiee  ait 
perfectly  safe  ;  and,  at  the  first  numuit 
of  alarm,  she  can  take  that  route  wUdi 
you  professed  to  have  saved.    AnollMr 
change  which  is  presented  to  the  peonb 
of  England  as  a  modification  is  tul 
which  relates  to  the  port  of  BatoiUL 
The  Bussian  Bepresentative  said^-^H 
you  will  concede  that,  we  will  ezjirai 
our  intention  to  make  it  a  free  prat;" 
and  the  noble  Marquess  and  the  noble 
Earl  said,  with  eflfusive  joy — "We  m 
too  delighted  to  accept  the  assurance  cf 
His  Imperial  Majesty  ;    we    think  it 
makes  the  greatest  possible  difiSBrenN 
in  the  case."    I  say,  in  the  preeeMS 
of  noble  Lords  learned  in  Intematumil 
Law,   that  the  assurance  of  the  Eoh 
pcror  of  Bussia  to  make  Batoum  afipM 
port  docs  not  prevent  Bussia  from  mak- 
ing it  a  fortified  port,  and  from  makiog 
it  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bussian  ileefc 
which  will  command  the  Southern  coaala 
of  the  Black  Sea.     This  modification  of 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is  nothing  but 
a  mere  blind.     By  this  Treaty  of  B^lin, 
of  which  you  say  you  aro  the  authoza, 
and  of  which  you  are  so  proud,  Bnaaia 
has  acquired  a  position  in  which  you 
will  very  soon  hear  of  Todleben  being 
hard  at  work,  and  when  the  next  war 
arises  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  powerful 
station  of  the  Bussian  Fleet. 

Well,  but  I  pass  from  the  direct 
gains  of  Bussia,  and  I  come  to  those 
which  are  indirect.  You  have  always 
gone  upon  the  principle  that  what- 
ever is  lost  to  Turkey  is  gained  to  Bua- 
sia,  and,  under  your  management,  that 
is  perfectly  true.  I  admit  the  prin- 
ciple, under  your  management ;  but  I 
limit  it  to  that.  If  Provinces  had  been, 
taken  from  Turkey  by  your  assistance, 
you  might  have  done  something  to  resist 
Bussia  ;  but  the  tendency  of  what  yon 
have  done  is  to  place  power  in  the  hands 
of  Bussia.  What  are  the  losses  of 
Turkey  ?  She  has  lost  for  ever  her  Da- 
nubian  Frontier — the  bank  of  that  great 
historic  river,  her  first  line  of  defence, 
which  has  so  often  been  the  means  of 
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TBBistiiig  invasioxi.  That  has  been  aban- 
doned for  eTor.    It  was  an  axiom,  in- 
deed, of  the  great  Napoleon,  that  a  great 
riTer  could  never  prevent  the  passage 
of  an  invading  Army ;  but  the  Danube, 
ma  a  defence  of  Turkey,  was  re-inforccd 
Yij  a  powerful   Quadnlateral  of   fort- 
resses, which  are  also  gone  for  ever. 
Wonderful  to  say,   such  is  the  power 
of  delusion  which  the  Government  have 
had  over  the  people    of    this  country 
&at  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  which  pro- 
vides for  the  destruction  of  the  Danubian 
fintresses  is  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a 
clause  which  redounded  to  their  honour, 
and  which  they  were  anxious  to  see 
curied  into  effect.    The  noble  Marquess, 
the  other  night,  spoke  of  the  destruction 
of  these  fortresses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
piodoce  an  impression  in  the  House  and 
oot-of-doors  that  it  was  a  provision  in 
tlie  interest  of  Turkey  and  against  the 
ZBtereet  of  Kussia.     This  clause  about 
the  Danubian  fortresses  is  taken  directly 
from  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano ;  and  so 
Anxious  were  the  Kussians  about  the 
razing  of  these  fortifications  that  it  was 
provided  for  in  two  separate  Articles 
of  the    Treaty  of   San  Stefano,  with 
this  condition  added — that  no  new  fort- 
renes  were  to  be  raised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.     Can  there  be  a  clearer 
proof  that   this  clause   in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  was  inserted  in  the  interests 
of  Russia,  and    that    your  anxiety  to 
lee   it  fulfilled   is    one    that   will   bo 
Ikeartily  seconded  by  the  Eussian  Em- 
peror?   These  were  two  of  the  groat 
losses  of    Turkey,    and,    consequently, 
under  your  management,  two  of  the  gains 
of  Bussia.     The  Danubian  Frontier  is 
gone,  and  these  great  fortresses — one  of 
which,  Silistria,  in    the   hands  of  the 
British  during  the  War  of  1856,  resisted 
luccessfully  the  Bussian  invasion — are 
gone  for  ever.     Another  gain  to  Bussia 
and  loss  to  Turkey  is  the  extension  of 
Berria  and  the  erection  of  a  new  Princi- 
pality, the  constitution  of  which  in  its 
Teiy  essence  is  hostile  to  the  Turkish 
Goremment.     Occupying  the  Danubian 
Frontier,   the  new  Bulgaria  will  now 
kave  on  the  West  the  enlarged  country 
and  population  of  Servia  intimately  con- 
nected with  it  in  common  interest,  and 
certain  to  make  common  cause  with  it 
in  any  future  contest  with  the  Turks. 
These  two  conterminous  Provinces  give 
the  power  of   entrance  into  the  very 
heart  of  Turkey.    Bulgaria,  in  the  pos- 


session of  Sofia,  turns  the  Balkans  on 
that  side;  Servia,  by  her  increased  terri- 
tory, gives  an  entrance  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Boumelian  Province  of 
Turkey ;  and  these  are  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which,  according 
to  you,  have  saved  Turkey  and  have 
resisted  Bussia. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  When 
the  noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Mar- 
quess were  returning  in  triumph  from 
Berlin,  among  the  ptcans  of  their  sup- 
porters, they  published  a  wonderful 
Blue  Book — Parliamentary  Paper,  No. 
37, 1878 — which  consisted  of  one  page — 
a  map  showing  **  the  territory  restored  to 
Turkey."  It  was  like  the  advertisement 
of  a  second-rate  theatre — **  Immense 
success !  Tnumphant  success  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  territory  restored  to 
Turkey  !  "  With  this  interesting  map 
there  were  only  two  lines  of  letterpress, 
which  informed  us  that  all  Bulgaria  con- 
tained only  17,000  square  miles  taken 
from  Turkey  together  with  the  fort- 
resses, while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less 
than  30,000  square  miles  had  been  re- 
stored to  Turkey.  It  sounds  very  fine ; 
but  let  us  inquire  into  the  facts.  Of  tho 
30,000  square  miles  boasted  of  as  re- 
stored to  Turkey,  a  large  part  consists 
of  Eastern  Boumelia ;  and  in  what  sense 
is  that  restored  to  Turkey?  The  Go- 
vernor must  not  bo  a  Turk  ;  but,  by  the 
Law  of  Euroi)e,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
he  must  be  a  Christian.  Let  us  under- 
stand the  significance  of  this  distinction 
in  tho  East  of  Europe.  Christians  and 
Mahomedans,  Hindoos  and  Christians, 
can,  and  do,  live  together  in  peace  and 
amity  under  the  British  Government 
and  under  tho  Bussian  Government ; 
but  you  cannot  get  a  Turkish  population 
to  live  under  Christian  rule,  or  a  Christian 
population  to  live  under  Turkish  rule  in 
the  East  of  Europe.  One  has  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  ^jDsolute  rule,  and 
the  other  to  the  evils  of  that  rule.  It 
was  perfectly  right  to  say  that  the  Go- 
vernor must  not  be  a  Turk — but  that 
means  that  the  authority  of  that  Govern- 
ment is  for  ever  separated  from  tho 
authority  of  Turkey.  Then,  the  Sultan 
is  not  even  free  to  choose  the  Christian 
who  is  to  be  Governor  ;  he  cannnot 
nominate  him  except  with  the  consent 
of  tho  Powers ;  and  that  is  not  all, 
but  the  internal  government  is  taken 
from  the  Sultan  and,  under  the  guarantee 
of  Europe,   the   Province  is  to    enjoy 
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autonomons  institutions.  The  principle 
of  the  Treaty  is,  that  the  people  of 
Eastern  Boumelia  should  be  entitled  to 
their  complete  autonomy  in  all  internal 
affairs.  It  is,  then,  a  mere  quibble  to 
say  that  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words 
this  Province  has  been  restored  to  Tur- 
key. But  even  that  is  not  all.  The  Sul- 
tan is  not  eyen  to  be  allowed  to  put  any 
troops  within  the  territory  except  on  the 
Frontier.  The  Militia  is  to  be  Native ; 
and  we  know,  from  the  ordinary  sources 
of  information,  that  the  Mussulman 
population  to  a  large  extent  have  left 
the  Province.  Therefore,  I  say  that  in 
no  proper  sense  of  the  words  has  this 
part  of  the  30,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory been  restored  to  Turkey.  You  call 
it  the  direct  government  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  there  never  was  a  form  of  words 
more  delusive.  Now  observe,  my  Lords, 
I  am  not  now  assuming  you  are  going 
to  fail  in  securing  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
supposing  you  will  succeed  in  executing 
the  whole  of  that  Treaty — ^that  you  will 
succeed  in  carrying  into  effect  the  whole 
of  its  intentions ;  but  what  is  the  result  ? 
Can  you  really  pretend  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  the  12,000  or 
15,000  square  miles  of  Eastern  Bou- 
melia out  of  the  SO,  000  square  miles 
you  profess  to  have  restored  to  Tur- 
key can  in  any  sense  of  the  words  be 
said  to  have  been  so  restored  ?  I  say, 
practically,  that  Province  is  withdrawn 
from  Turkey ;  and  I  say,  further,  that, 
under  your  management,  its  influence 
has  been  added  to  that  of  Hussia.  One  of 
the  most  wonderfrd  sayings  attributed  to 
the  noble  Marquess — I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther correctly  or  not — ^in  his  speech  the 
other  day  to  the  Begistration  Society,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  was  when 
he  enlightened  the  Conservative  electors 
of  the  City  of  London  by  actually  using 
this  illustration — ^he  said,  setting  aside 
details  into  which  he  would  not  enter, 
that  the  relations  between  Eastern 
Boumolia  and  the  Sultan  will  be  very 
much  like  the  relations  between  the 
British  Colonies  and  the  Queen.  I  am 
about  to  visit  the  greatest  of  our  Depen- 
dencies— the  Dominion  of  Canada — and 
I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether  the 
people  there  recognize  this  new  doctrine 
in  political  philosophy,  that  the  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  Queen  are  very 
much  the  same  as  the  relations  which 
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have  been  established  under  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  between  the  people  of  Eastern 
Boumelia  and  the  Gband  Turk. 

But  I  go  further.  Setting  aside  Bul- 
garia and  Eastern  Boumelia,  is  it  really 
true  that  the  rest  of  the  temtoxy  has  been 
restored  to  Turkey  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  stipulated,  in  the 
15th  Article,  that  Turkey  should  no 
longer  be  independent,  even  in  its  most 
purely  interned  affairs.  It  stipulated 
that  Turkey  should  give  political  insti- 
tutions to  all  her  European  Provinces 
similar  to  those  of  Crete,  which,  prac- 
tically, involve  considerable  independ- 
ence. TJnde  rthe  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  Turkey  was  put 
under  promise  to  Bussia,  andto  theother 
Powers  behind  Bussia,  that  certain  privi- 
leges should  be  given  to  every  one  of 
the  populations.  That  was  a  stipulation 
in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  made 
Bussia  the  mistress  of  Turkey.  What 
have  you  done,  with  that  ?  Have  you 
thrown  that  out  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You 
have  adopted  it  in  your  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
You  have  pufc  Turkey  under  a  promise 
to  all  the  Powers,  for  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  her  territory,  that  she  shall  give 
Constitutions  similar  to  that  of  Crete, 
and  you  retain  in  your  own  hands  the 
power  of  judging  whether  she  has  or 
has  not  fulfill^  t£at  obligation.  I  say, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  have 
restored  no  part  to  Turkey.  You  have 
followed  slavishly  the  l^aty  of  San 
Stefano.  You  have  adopted  all  its  main 
Articles,  and  by  these  Articles  you  have 
made  Turkey  a  subject  Power. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said — "  It  is 
very  true  we  have  adopted  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  but  we  could 
not  help  ourselves,  and  Turkey  is  now  for 
the  first  time  under  Treaty  obligations  in 
regard  to  its  most  internal  affairs ;  but,  at 
least,  we  have  substituted  Europe  instead 
of  Bussia."  That  would  be  a  very  fair 
answer  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  is  not  true. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  it 
is  true  that  something  like  an  Europe 
was  constituted  separate  fr^m  the  indi- 
vidual Powers;  but  under  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  there  is  no  Europe.  What 
you  have  done  is  this — you  have  added 
your  right  to  coerce  Turkey  to  the  right 
which  Bussia  had  already  acquired  for 
herself;  but  you  have  not  constituted 
any  joint  autikority.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  provided  that  recourse  was  to  be 
had  to  Uie  United  Powers  before  any 
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one  of  them  went  to  war  with  Turkey. 
Ton  made  no  such  provision.     Under 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  each  and  all  the 
Powers  have  their  separate  rights   of 
direct  recourse    against   Turkey;   and 
they  may  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise    made  not  to   Europe     only, 
oat  to  each  and  all  the  Powers.     And, 
what  is  more,  I  believe  the  noble  Mar- 
qofiM  was  a  special  opponent  of  a  pro- 
vitton  which  was  suggested  by  Bussia 
that  there  should  be  some  machinery 
lor  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions 
of  the  European  Powers.     The  noble 
Hirqueas  resisted  this^-on  what  ground 
I  oever  oould  really  understand — but, 
whatever  his  ground,  the  effect  is  this — 
that  each   and  all   the  Powers  have, 
lererally  and  separately,  their  recourse 
I      igainst  Turkey  in  case  of  quarrel.  Now, 
mder  these  circumstances,     I    main- 
iiin  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  all 
essential  respects — so  far  as  the  inde- 
pendence   of   Turkey  is  concerned — is 
nothing  but  a  copy,  with  slight,  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  sometimes 
mifiohievous,  modifications  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  StefjEino.  Well  then,  perhaps,  the 
noble  Marquess  may  say — ^'But  then 
we  have  the  Asiatic  Convention."     I 
most    say,   in  regard  to    this    Asiatic 
CimventioDy  that  I  never  did  feel  the 
objection  to  it  which  I  have  felt  to 
numy  other  parts  of  the  policy  of  Her 
Uajesty's  Government.    It  had,  at  least, 
this  g^at  advantage-— that  it  confessed 
it  to  be  quite  wrong  and  impolitic  to 
guarantee  to  Turkey  any  part  of   her 
Dominions  without  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise of  reform.     It  gave  up  the  doctrine 
of  the  patriots  in  this  country  that  it 
was  for   the  interests   and  honour  of 
England  to  maintain  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment,   whether  it  reformed  itself 
or  not.    It  admitted  the  principle  that 
if  we  guaranteed  Turkey  in  her  territory 
she  was  bound  to  assure  us  of  good  go- 
vernment.    The  only  objection  I  had  to 
it  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute 
it.    But  look  at  the  bearing  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  as  to  thisClonven- 
tion.    I  have  already  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  harbour  of  Batoum.     If 
any  one  thing  is  certain  in  regard  to  this 
Eastern  Question,    it    is  this — that  if 
England  had  chosen  to  insist,  she  might 
naveprevonted  Bussia  acquiring  Batoum. 
We  had  our  Fleet — a  very  powerful  one ; 
"darkey  also  had  a  Fleet  of  considerable 
power,  under  the  command  of  a  dis- 


tinguished English  ofRcor ;  wliilo  Russia 
has  no  Fleet  in  the  Black  Soa;  and  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  impossible 
to  prevent  Russia  acquiring  Batoum, 
if  we  had  employed  our  Fleet  and  the 
Turkish  Fleet  to  prevent  it.  But  the 
Government  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  or 
honour  of  England  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  to  prevent  her  getting  the  harbour 
of  Batoum.  The  noble  Marquess,  in  a 
speech  the  other  day,  said  they  gave  up 
many  things  for  the  sake  of  peace.  By 
all  means — it  was  quite  right  to  give  up 
Batoum  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But 
you,  who  declined  to  go  to  war  for  the 
harbour  of  Batoum,  took  revenge  on 
future  Governments  by  a  Convention 
which  compels  future  Governments  to 
go  to  war  with  Russia  if  she  acquire  a 
single  scrap  more  of  territory  [in  Asia 
Minor.  Conceive  the  rashness  of  that 
transaction.  You  exercised  your  own 
freedom,  and  I  think  wisely,  in  deter- 
mining not  to  go  to  war  even  to  "prevent 
the  most  important  acquisitions  being 
made  by  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea;  but  you  determined  as  far 
as  you  could  to  impair  and  hamper  the 
freedom  of  future  Governments  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  comi)el  your  country,  very 
possibly  under  most  disastrous  circum- 
stances, to  go  to  war  with  Russia  if  she 
should  make  any  future  acquisition 
even  round  the  slopes  of  Ararat.  Is 
this  a  foreign  poUcy  of  spirit  and 
dignity  ?  —  is  this  a  brave  foreign 
policy  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  foreign 
policy  founded  on,  and  essentially  in- 
volving, a  conspicuous  example  of  politi- 
cal cowardice.  You  have  no  right  to 
revenge  yourselves  on  posterity  for  the 
rebuff  you  have  received  in  submitting 
to  Russia.  You  ought  to  have  left  the 
hands  of  the  future  English  Govern- 
ments as  free  as  tlioy  were  before  ;  and 
I  cannot  conceive  any  Convention  made 
by  an  English  Government  less  worthy 
of  them  than  this  Convention,  which  you 
know  you  cannot  execute,  but  which  will 
be  a  serious  embarrassment  to  those  who 
come  after  you. 

My  Lords,  I  have  not  yet  done  with 
this  wonderful  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It  leaves 
Russia  in  full  possession  of  the  enormous 
subsidy  which  was  imposed  upon  Turkey 
by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefaiio.  Tliat 
subsidy  amounts  to  something  like 
£50,000,000.  "Oh!"  you  said,  *'we 
have  taken  care  that  this  engagement  to 
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Bussia  shall  not  be  a  prior  obligation." 
Prior  to  what  ?  It  may  not  be  prior  as 
regards  other  creditors — that  may  be 
true ;  but  it  is  prior  to  many  other  im- 
portant purposes  on  which  Turkish  Eeve- 
nues  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  government  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Bussia  may 
not  be  before  other  creditors,  but  she  is 
before  the  Native  population  of  Turkey. 
The  noble  Marquess  came  down  the 
other  day  and  told  us  that  the  reforms 
in  Turkey  depended  upon  the  finances 
of  Turkey;  and  so  they  do.  But  how 
does  this  apply  as  regards  the  subsidy  ? 
Why,  Bussia  is  enabled  to  checkmate 
the  reforms  of  Turkey.  Then  look  at  it 
from  another  point  of  view.  Look  at 
the  power  it  gives  to  Bussia  over  Turkey. 
Are  you  sure,  since  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  Turkey  to  the  political  domi- 
nation of  each  and  all  of  the  Powers, 
that  Bussia  will  have  no  access  to  the 
Porte  which  is  closed  to  you  ?  Bussia 
has  nothing  to  do  but,  with  a  wink  of  the 
eye  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sultan,  to  say — 
**  We  shall  not  insist  this  year  upon  more 
than  half  the  interest,  provided  you  do 
so-and-so,"  and  it  will  be  done.  De- 
pend upon  it,  this  subsidy  is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  BuBsia  which  she 
will  know  how  to  use.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  blame  the  Government  for  every  de- 

farture  from  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  What 
said  before  I  repeat — that  there  would 
be  no  loss  of  honour  or  of  credit,  but 
the  contrary,  if  the  Government  should 
agree  to  the  modification  of  that  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  which  related 
to  the  garrisoning  of  the  Balkans. 
The  noble  Marquess  told  us  the  other 
day,  if  I  understood  him  rightly,  that 
this  clause  was  not  compulsory,  but 
permissive — that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Sultan  to  put  those  garrisons  in ;  but 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Sultan  to 
barhisrighttodosoifheliked.  Butwhat 
does  this  come  to  ?  The  Sultan  might 
do  it,  or  not  do  it;  but  he  could  not  bar- 
gain his  right  away.  But  by  a  private 
agreement  with  Bussia  he  could  bargain 
to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  his  right, 
and  I  believe  he  would  be  wise  to  do 
80.  I  believe  these  hostile  garrisons  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  will  be 
no  real  gain  to  Turkey ;  and  I  hope  if 
the  Government  comes  to  that  conclusion, 
in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe,  that  it  will  not  insist  on  that 
Artide  of  the  Treaty. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll 


There  is  only  one  other  part  of  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Government 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer,   and  that  is 
the  Convention  with  regard  to  Cyprus. 
Just  before  the  announcement  was  made 
of  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  I  had  been 
reading  a  very  interesting  work,  not  of 
a  political  character,  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  by  the  American  Consul,  Mr. 
Cesnola.    It  contained  an  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Cyprus;  but,  incidentally, 
and  entirely  without  reference  to  political 
affairs,  ittnentioned  circumstances  which 
gave  a  most  horrible  idea  of  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Island  under  certain 
Pashas.     The  author  added  to  the  innu- 
merable proofs  we  have  already  had  from 
independent  sources  of  the  corrupt  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  of  Turkey. 
Therefore,  I  must  confess,  when  I  heard 
of  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  England, 
I  was  very  much  disposed  to  say — "  Well, 
at  least,  here  is  one  more  corner  of  this 
fair  world  redeemed  from  the  Gtjvern- 
ment  of  Turkey."     And  as  I  did  not  see 
much  harm  in  it,  it  was  one  of  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Government  in 
which  I  was  inclined  to  acquiesce.    But, 
as  a  means  of  resisting  Bussia,  it  was  a 
bad  joke,  and  worse  than  a  bad  joke.    It 
was  a  mere  bait.     It  is  true  that  great 
nations  like  great  landowners  have  some- 
times such   a  desire  for  territory  that 
they  are  ever  eager  to  acquire  more.   The 
noble  Marquess  and  the  noble  Earl  knew 
their  countrymen,  and  they  took  them  in 
their  weak  point.     The  rejoicings  in  the 
country  and  the  Press  at  this  acquisition 
of  Cyprus  reminded  me  very  much  of  the 
joy  that  some  Member  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  with   200,000  or  300,000  acres, 
might  experience  when  he  heard  that 
his  agent  had  bought  some  old  woman's 
cabbage  garden. 

I  turn  now  to  sum  up  the  results  of 
what  you  have  done.  The  first  result  I 
apprehend  is  that  Turkey  is  gone — gone 
for  ever.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  said,  I  believe,  a  year 
and  a-half  ago,  that  great  Powers  might 
exist  with  the  loss  of  Provinces — ^that 
England  had  lost  Provinces,  and  why 
should  not  Turkey  lose  them.  But 
Turkey  has  lost  more  than  Provinces — 
she  has  lost  that  which  is  essential  to 
Empire,  she  has  lost  her  independence. 
Do  not  deceive  yourselves  with  fine 
phrases — ^Turkey  as  an  Empire  is  dead 
and  gone.  The  next  result  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  is  that  the 
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future  of  Turkey  is  left  in  complete  con- 
fusion, with  the  most  dangerous  liabilities 
to  this  country.     I  do  not  know  whether 
many  of  your  Lordships  realize  this  fact 
— at  least  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — that 
besides  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  which  are  taken  verbatim  or  sub- 
Btantially  from  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
— and  these  are  the  most  important  and 
most  operative  clauses — ^it  must  be  held 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano which  ia  not  affected  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  survives  as  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey.     [The  Marquess  of  Salisbttby 
dissented.  J   The  noble  Marquess  shakes 
his  head ;  but  I  have  seen  a  despatch 
from  himself  in  which  he  says  we  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  regard  to  the 
subsidy,    because   it  was  part   of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  did  not  con- 
travene   the  Treaty  of  Berlin  or  the 
general  law  of  Europe.    Therefore,  I 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  those  parts  of 
the  Treaty  which  are  not  against  the 
general  law  of  Europe  and  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  remain  intact.     Then  there  is 
another  point,  and  that  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  populations 
of  the  South-East  of  Europe  with  Eus- 
sian  interests.    That  I  regard  as  a  far 
more  formidable  result  of  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    It  was  an 
important    question   whether  the   new 
Principalities  should  or  should  not  be  in- 
dependent of  Eussia.     I  maintain  that 
the  identification  of  the  feelings  of  the 
population  of  those  Principalities  with 
Eussia  has  been  due  mainly  to  your  con- 
duct.    Have  your  Lordships  read  the 
account  of  the  last  day's  proceedings  of 
the   late    Bulgarian    Assembly?      The 
name  of  England  was  never  mentioned ; 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  was  for  the 
Czar.  The  cheers  were  all  for  the  Eussian 
Army,  and  the  Eussian  Emperor  was 
treated  as  the  Liberator  of  the  country — 
which,   indeed,   he  has  been.    All  the 
gratitude   of  the  country  is  given  to 
Eussia.  My  Lords,  look  at  the  actual  re- 
sults under  the  operation  of  this  Treaty? 
Who  has  been  elected  Prince?     The 
nephew  of  the  Empress  of  Eussia.    Do 
you  think  there  is  no  meaning  in  that 
act  ?    You  may  regret  it,  but  you  cannot 
help  it.    By  the  large  portion  of  the 
public  which  has  been  supporting  you 
and  egging  you  on,  and  which  has  given 
you  your  great  majority  in  Parliament, 
that  will  be  considered  a  sigpaificant  fact. 
And  you  and  your  agents  are  still  busy 


at  work  teaching  the  Christian  popula- 
tions that  their  only  safety  lies  in  cling- 
ing to  Eussia.  ^t  the  beginning  of  my 
speech  I  referred  to  an  address  of  the 
Patriotic  Society.  How  does  Sir  Henry 
Layard  reply  to  it  ?  Why,  he  indulges 
in  unmitigated  abuse'^of  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Government  of  England  are  pledged 
to  support  this  new  Principality,  in  re- 
gard to  which  our  Ambassador  uses  this 
language — 

"  However  bad  the  Turkish  Goremment  may 
have  been,  it  was  a  controlling  body.  You  have 
now  established  a  Bulgarian  Nationality,  which, 
I  fear,  will  be  far  worse  than  the  Turks." 

Now,  I  do  not  say  whether  that  is  true 
or  untrue ;  but  is  that  the  kind  of 
language  which  you  ought  to  encourage 
on  the  part  of  the  Ambassador  of  Eng- 
land ?  Sir  Henry  Layard  is  an  old  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  I  have  received 
kindness  at  his  hands,  and  I  admire  the 
ability  and  the  energy^of  his  character ; 
but — and  I  say  this  painfully  as  a  public 
duty — a  man  who  goes  back  to  Con- 
stantinople at  this  time  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  a  Treaty  which  provides  for 
this  new  Nationality  violates  in  a  grave 
manner  his  public  duty  when,  being  the 
Eepresentative  of  England,  he  tells  us 
that  the  Bulgarian  Nationality  will  be 
worse  than  the  Turks.  Well,  I  sum  up 
the  results  in  Europe  by  saying  this : — 
That  with  this  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which 
is  a  pale  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  your 
Parliamentary  victories  and  to  laugh 
at  our  own  defeats.  It  was  our 
desire  —  at  least,  it  was  mine  —  that 
Turkey,  as  an  Empire  in  Europe,  should 
be  destroyed.  You  have  done  that ;  or, 
rather,  Eussia  has  done  it  for  you,  and 
you  have  not  ventured  to  interfere. 
You  have  given  your  sanction,  because 
you  could  not  help  it,  to  all  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
which  reduce  Turkey  to  a  dependent 
State.  I  am  not  dissatisfied.  Like 
a  man  who  looks  at  some  great  savage 
beast  which  has  received  its  death-wound, 
but  which  is  still  capable  of  mischief,  I 
say — **  Hold  back !  Do  not  sacrifice 
another  life  by  putting  him  out  of  his 
pain.  Internal  bleeding  will  do  the  rest. 
Let  him  alone  to  die.''  As  regards  the 
flourish  of  the  Government,  wnen  they 
returned  from  Berlin  saying  that  they 
brought  back  **  Peace  with  Honour,"  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  '*  Eetreat  with 
Boasting." 
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My  Lords,  if  I  had  not  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  this  question,  and  boon 
responsible  for  discussions  on  it  out-of- 
doors,  I  sliould  have  shrunk  from  the 
labour  which  I  have  undertaken  to- 
night ;  but  I  feel  I  should  be  guilty  of 
shirking  a  public  duty  if,  having  said 
a  good  deal  out  of  this  House,  I 
wore  to  flinch  from  submitting  my 
opinions  to  the  test  of  discussion,  and  to 
the  fire  of  debate.  I  have  still,  there- 
fore, to  deal  with  results  in  Asia.  On 
the  subject  of  the  War  in  Afghan- 
istan the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  made  an  appeal  to  me  last 
night  to  which  I  wish  most  heartily  to 
respond.  In  looking  back  at  these  four 
years,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Eastern 
Question  on  which  the  Government  has 
been  more  loyally  supported,  and  on 
which  they  have  had  a  more  triumphant 
majority  in  this  House.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  that.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly 
natural  in  the  circumstances.  This  House 
was  not  consulted  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  many  noble  Lords  on  both  sides  said 
to  themselves — **Here  is  the  Government 
committed  to  a  war.  It  is  too  late  for 
us  to  interfere,  and  we  must,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, support  the  Government." 
I  perfectly  understand  the  motive  under 
which  the  majority  voted  ;  but  we  must 
look  back  a  little  to  what  was  done 
before.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  results 
which  are  still  in  the  future,  but  of 
things  which  have  been  done,  and  which 
cannot  now  be  undone.  I  wish  the 
House  to  remember  that  the  history  of 
the  Afghanistan  Question  is  distinctly 
divided  into  two  separate  parts.  First, 
there  was  the  diplomatic  quarrel  which 
ended  in  April,  1877 ;  and  then  there  was 
the  subsequent  quarrel  with  respect  to  the 
Russian  Mission,  which  was  the  more  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  war.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  observations  respecting  the 
diplomatic  quarrel  which  ended  in  April, 
1877,  and  as  to  which  Parliament  was 
never  informed.  It  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
— studiously  kept  secret.  The  first  re- 
sult which  I  find  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  is  this.  They  have  made  a 
most  offensive  imputation  against  the 
Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  Queen.  It 
is  very  singular  that  in  all  the  public 
discussions  of  this  question  tbat  I  have 
seen  the  point  to  which  I  am  now  re- 
ferring has  hardly  been  noticed.  The 
whole  quarrel  with  Afghanistan  arose 
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out  of  the  deteinninaiion.  of  the  nobb 
Marquess  that  we  should  have  Engliih- 
men,  and  not  Mahomedans,  as  oor 
Agents  in  Afghanistan.  There  wis  ao 
quan*el  with  the  Ameer  about  Natin 
Agents.  He  would  have  had  as  msBT 
Mahomedan  Agents  as  you  like.  ''  Nv 
said  the  noble  Marquess,  ''  we  caaBofc 
trust  these  Native  gentlemen ;  their  i^ 
counts  are  so  incomplete,  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  perfectly  faithful  We 
must  have  Englishmen."  And  thatm 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  I  myself  han 
had  the  honour  of  being  Seoretaij  of 
State  for  India,  and  I  deprecate  As 
mischief  likely  to  arise  from  the  doctriai 
that  we  cannot  trust  the  Native  H^ 
homedan  gentlemen  in  India  even  to 
give  us  correct  and  faithful  information. 
I  believe  it  to  bo  entirely  untrue  ail 
unjust.  I  bollevo  that  the  Native  gen- 
tleman who  was  our  Agent  at  Cabulfiar 
many  years,  and  who  was  chosen  by  mj 
noble  Friend  behind  mo  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  as  a  gentleman  of  abUi^ 
and  higli  honour,  was  as  honest  and  ai 
upright  a  man  as  regards  information  ai 
any  English  gentleman  you  could  get 
Indeed,  Lord  Ly  tton  himself  was  obliged 
to  compliment  him,  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  on  the  conduct  he  pa^ 
sued.  I  believe  that  this  diploxnatie 
quarrel — which,  be  it  remembered,  led 
ultimately  to  the  war,  on  the  sole  groimd 
that  the  Ameer  would  not  receive  BrittBh 
officers — was  a  cruel  and  unjust  chazge 
against  the  Mahomedan  gentlemen  who 
are  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

There  is  another  result  which  I  am 
very   sorry  to    have   to   mention,   but 
which  I  feel  bound  to  mention,  audi 
shall  be  very  glad    to    have  a  satia- 
factory  answer  from  the  Government 
It  is  one  residt  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  this  Afghanistan  Qaea- 
tion  that  it  can  be  said,  with  too  much 
truth,  that  the  Government  of  India  had 
shuffled  with  its  public  engagements.    I 
maintain  that  by  the  7th  clause  of  the 
Treaty  of  1857,  entered  into  with  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  father  of  Shore  All,  we 
were  bound  not  to  press  British  officers 
upon  him.     The  rest  of  the  Treaty  waa 
more  or  less  temporary,  but  that  was  a 
surviving  clause.     Lord  Lytton  himself, 
after    some   attempts    at  evasion,   was 
obliged  to  confess  it ;  and  I  say  that  the 
diplomatic  pressure  which  you  placed  on 
the  Ameer  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
7th  clause  of  that  Treaty.    Then,  there 
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ii  another  consequence  which  I  think  is 
•  rezy  serious  one,  and  that  is,  the  most 
iDJurioos  and  invidious  distinction  which 
his  been  made  between  Treaty  obliga- 
tions   and    obligations    under    solemn 
promises  of  the  Viceroys  of  India.    In 
India  we  are  dealing  with  half-civilized 
peoples,,  to  whom  the  forms  of  European 
diplomacy  are  not  familiar.     Many  of 
oar  obligations  rest  upon  the  words  of 
Ticeroys  and  Governors  General;   and 
the  distinction  made  by  Lord  Lytton 
betveen  Treaty  obligations  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  solemn  promises  of  Lord 
Majo,  Lord  Lawrence,  and  Lord  North- 
brook,  was  a  distinction  most  injurious 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  Crown. 

There  is  yet  another  result  of  your 
poceedings  in  the  East.    It  is  that  the 
Britiflh  Government  has  been  found  to 
be  capable,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  be  capable,  of  something 
Toy  like  double-dealing  in  negotiation. 
That  is  a  very  serious  charge.     I  quite 
tdmit  that;  and  unless  I  am  able  to 
give  chapter  and  verse  for  this  accusa- 
tion, I   shall  certainly  retract  it.     If 
the  noble  Marquess  can  prove  that  I 
am  mistaken,  I  shall  publicly  withdraw 
it     But    I   think  it  my  duty  to  say 
here,    and    in    his    presence,    what    I 
have  said  elsewhere  in  regard  to  his 
condoct   in    this    negotiation.      I    can 
pat  in  a  nutshell  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  it.     The  late  Ameer,  Shere  Ali, 
made  two   demands  upon  the   British 
Government  in  1869  through  Lord  Mayo 
--the  one  was  for  a  dynastic  guarantee 
in  flavour  of  the  succession  of  his  son, 
Abdoolah  Jan,  and  the  other  was  for 
a  military  gpiarantee,    irrespective   of 
conditions,  against  invasion  from  Bussia 
or  any  other  Power.     The   policy  of 
Lord  Mayo  at  that  time,  and  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  was  simply 
this — ^to    tell    the    Ameer,   Shere    Ali, 
openly — "We  cannot    give   you    that 
dynastic  g^uarantee.    We  cannot  give 
yon  that  military  guarantee."    My  com- 
plaint against  the  noble  Marquess  is 
this — ^that  be  said — **  We  can  give  you 
this  guarantee ; "  and  then  that  he  set 
aboat  by  ingenious  devices  to  keep  that 
freedom  in  ue  hands  of  the  Gt>vemment 
which  be  professed  to  g^ve  away.    That 
is  my  charge,  and  I  found  it  on  the  In- 
structions sent  by  the  noble  Marquess 
on  February  28,  1877.    Just  let  me  read 
to  the  House   the  account  which   the 
noble  Marquess  gives  of  that  dynastic 


guarantee.  Wo  know  that  what  the 
Ameor  wanted  was  that  the  boy  Ab- 
doolah Jan,  tho  son  of  liis  favourite  wife, 
should  bo  guaranteed  by  tho  British 
Govornmont  as  -his  successor  over  tho 
head  of  Yakoob  Khan,  his  oldc^r  and 
abler  son.  Lord  Mayo  said — **  Wo  can- 
not give  you  that  guarantee."  What  did 
the  noble  Marquess  say  ?  Ho  said  tliat 
former  Governors  General  and  former 
Governments  had  boon  guilty  of  using 
**  ambiguous  formula)"  to  tho  Ameor, 
and  no  wonder  tho  poor  man  had  been 
disappointed.  We  will  give  a  guarantee 
for  the  succession  of  Abdoolah  Jan.  The 
noblo  Marquess  then  addressed  private 
and  secret  Instructions  to  Lord  Lytton — 
Instructions  so  secret  and  so  private  that 
they  were  actually,  by  a  most  unconsti- 
tutional exercise  of  power,  withheld 
from  the  Council  of  India.  Tho  noblo 
Marquess  gave  to  the  Governor  General 
personally — not  in  Council,  the  Constitu- 
tional form — these  secret  Instructions  ; 
and  here  is  what  he  says  about  this 
dynastic  guarantee — 

**  Tho  frank  rccopfnition  of  a  de  facto  order 
of  succession  ostublisliod  by  u  de  facto  Govcni- 
ment  to  tho  Throno  of  u  foreign  otjito  does  not, 
in  tho  opinion  of  I  lor  Majesty's  Govomment, 
imply  or  noccssitato  any  intervention  in  tlio 
internal  aflfairs  of  that  State." — \_Aftfhaniatnn^ 
No.  1  (1878),  p.  158.] 

That  is  to  say,  Lord  Lytton  was  to  pre- 
tend to  give  a  guarantee  for  tho  boy 
Abdoolah  Jan ;  but  he  was  privately  in- 
structed that  it  need  not,  and  did  not, 
involve  any  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  asked 
where  the  term  **  dynastic  guarantee  " 
occurred. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  :  The  words 
** dynastic  guarantee"  I  do  not  use 
as  a  quotation,  but  as  a  descriptive 
phrase;  I  use  it  as  a  description  of 
what  was  meant.  What  the  Ameer 
wanted  was  a  guarantee  for  the  suc- 
cession of  this  boy.  Wliat  tho  noblo 
Marquess  directed  Lord  Lytton  to  do  was 
to  offer  a  British  guarantee,  which  was 
to  look  like  what  tYie  Ameer  wanted,  but 
with  a  private  ex])lanation  that  it  did  not 
involve  any  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Afghanistan.  That,  I  think, 
is  not  a  fair  way  of  dealing.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Look  at  the  military  gua- 
rantee. The  noble  Marquess  instructed 
Lord  Lytton  to  go  as  far  as  ho  could  in 
giving  the  guarantee  which  tho  Ameer 
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wanted  against  invasion  by  Russia  or 
any  other  Power ;  but  he  distinctly  said 
to  Lord  Lytton — **  You  must  keep  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Q-overnment  the 
freedom  which  we  must  always  keep  to 
judge  of  the  times  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  are  to  help  the  Ameer." 
"Why,  that  is  exactly  what  we  said,  and 
in  consistency  with  that  we  said,  **We 
cannot  give  you  either  of  these  guaran- 
tees." The  noble  Marquess,  on  the 
contrary,  went  about  devising  means  by 
which,  consistently  with  keeping  his 
freedom,  he  should  appear  to  give  the 
promises  required  by  the  Ameer.  The 
result  was  a  systematic  endeavour  to 
represent  to  the  Ameer  that  he  was 
being  offered  something  wholly  different 
from  that  which  we  were  really  pro- 
posing to  give  him.  Accordingly,  in  the 
interview  which  took  place  between  Lord 
Lytton  and  Atta  Mahomed,  our  Agent 
at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  the  Viceroy  told 
Atta  Mahomed  distinctly  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  British  Government  to 
give  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  that  which  he 
had  asked  in  1869;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Atta  Mahomed  was  again  told  to 
inform  that  unfortunate  Prince  that  we 
were  willing  now  to  give  him  all  that 
Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook  had 
refused.  When  Lord  Lytton  gave  that 
assurance  three  times,  he  had  in  his 
possession  documents  which  proved  that 
what  ho  was  then  offering  was  wholly 
different  from  what  the  Ameer  had 
asked  for.  And  what  did  Lord  Lytton 
himself  say  ?  After  all  these  con- 
ferences were  over  —  after  the  Ameer 
had  seen  through  all  your  pretexts, 
and  had  refused  your  pretended  boons 
— Lord  Lytton  wrote  home  to  the  Go- 
vernment from  India,  in  a  despatch  of 
tlie  10th  of  May,  1877,  that,  after  all, 
he  had  offered  to  the  Ameer  nothing  but 
what  Lord  Mayo  had  already  given.  I 
say  that  unless  these  facts  can  be  refuted 
by  the  Government  they  justify  the 
imputation  which  I  have  made  against 
them.  My  point  is  shortly  this — that 
while  pretending  to  give  what  we  (the 
laf e  Government)  had  refused,  you  care- 
fully reserved  to  yourselves  the  very 
freedom  which  was  necessarily  inconsis- 
tent with  the  giving  such  a  guarantee. 

There  is  one  other  result  of  your  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  Al'ghanistan  to 
which  I  also  allude  with  very  great  re- 
gret. It  is  not  one  for  which  the  noble 
Marquess  has   any  personal  responsi- 
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bility,  except  that  the  Government  to 
which  he  belongs  has  sanctioned  ihi 
proceedings  of  Lord  Lytton.    I  know 
very  well  the  di£B.culty  of  throwing  ofe^ 
board,  especially  in  the  face  of  an  0|^ 
sition,  a  Governor  Goneral  whom  joi 
yourselves    appointed,    and    to  wbooi 
you  gave  secret  Instructions  soch  ii 
those  to  which  I  have  referred.    Bat  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  one  consequence  of 
these  transactions  is  that  in  pemnal 
conferences  with  the  Princes  of  Indii 
they  can  no  longer  trust  that  a  Yvsaai 
will  treat  them  with  common  fairsMi^ 
or  will  quote  their  arguments  with  A 
decent  regard  to  accuracy.    I  wiU  not 
weary  the  House  with  the  details  wludi 
I  might  quote  in  support  of  this  aan^ 
tion ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  never  go  bani 
to  those  conferences  at  Peshawnr  be- 
tween Sir  Lewis  Felly  and  the  lateNoor 
Mahomed  without  a  feeling  of  shsme 
and  humiliation.     We  have  all  the  £m* 
ness,  all  the  dignity,  and  all  the  tmtk 
on  the  side  of  the  Mahomedan  and  the 
Afghan,  and  we  have  everything  that  ii 
the  opposite  to  these  on  the  side  of  tbi 
Englishman  and    the    Christian.     Hy 
Lords,  depend  upon  it  that,  whaterer 
may  be  the  result  of  your  negotiatioss 
with  Yakoob  Khan,  it  will  remain  in- 
delibly fixed  in  the  history  of  India  tbit 
the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  had  only  too  good 
cause  to  say  that  he  had  now  a  deep- 
rooted  distrust  of  the  good  faith  anil 
sincerity  of  the  British  Gt>vemment. 

I  have  one  other  consequence  of  this 
policy  to  bring  before  the  House,  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  personalitiei. 
[**  Hear,  hear !  "]      I  am  glad  to  haTf 
that  cheer.      I  ask  noble  Lords  in  can- 
dour to  say  whether  they  think  that  the 
way  in  which  negotiations  are  conducted 
by  Secretaries  of  State  and  by  Viceroys 
with  foreign  Princes  is  a  matter  of  a 
purely  personal  nature  ?  Do  Secretariee 
of  State  and  Viceroys  not  represent  the 
Crown ;  and  is  it  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  only   that  the    Crown   should 
not    be    perfectly    straightforward    in 
its    dealings?    I    deny    the    inference 
to  be  drawn  from  those  cheers  that  m 
have  no  right  to  enter  into  these  mat 
ters.     They  are  matters  of  grave  puUi< 
interest. 

Another  consequence,  and  I  thinl 
a  most  dangerous  consequence,  of  th< 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  respec* 
to  Afghanistan  is  that  you  are  willing 
to  saddle  the  peoplo  of  India  with  thi 
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coat  of  wars  which,  by  your  own  confes- 
sion, are  not  required  for  their  protection. 
I  say  "by  your  own  confession/'  be- 
cause, when  you  withdrew  your  Agent 
from  Oabul  secretly  and  without  telling 
Parliament,  knowing  that  you  were  not 
entitled  to  g^  to  war,  you  fell  back  on 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  always 
maintained  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  our  position  in  India  was  so  secure 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  be 
alarmed  about  the  state  of  Afghanistan. 
Our  militaxy  Frontier  was  so  strong  that 
we  could  afford  to  watch  and  wait. 
This  was  our  doctrine.  Your  doctrine 
was  the  opposite — that  our  Frontier  was 
bad,  and  our  position  dangerous.  But 
what  did  you  say  when  the  Ameer  de- 
feated you  in  negotiations,  and  when 
you  did  not  dare  to  go  to  war  for  the  en- 
forcement of  your  demands  ?  You  said — 
**  We  will  watch  and  wait.  We  will  not 
go  to  war  with  the  Ameer  because  he 
will  not  receive  an  Envoy.  We  are  con- 
fident in  our  position.''  In  a  conversa- 
tion on  October  10,  1876,  Lord  Lytton 
said  to  our  Agent,  Atta  Mahomed — 

<*  Ab  matters  now  stand,  the  Britisli  Qovem- 
ment  is  able  to  pour  an  overwhelming  Force  into 
Afghanistan,  either  for  the  protection  of  the 
Ameer,  or  the  yindication  of  its  own  interests, 
long  before  a  single  Russian  soldier  could  reach 
Cabul." 

And  he  illustrated  this  statement  by 

''Detailed  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Russian  Military  Force  in  Central  Asia,  and  the 
British  Military  Force  in  India,  showing  the 
available  troops  of  either  Power  within  certain 
distances  of  Cabul." — lAfyhanittarif  No.  1, 1878, 
p.  183.] 

Observe  what  a  careful  statement  this 
is.  And  what  does  Lord  Lytton  say  in 
the  despatch  of  May  10, 1877  ?  He  says, 
the  further  course  of  Cabul  politics 

« We  cannot  foresee,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
predict.  But  we  await  its  natural  development 
with  increased  confidence  in  the  complete  free- 
dom and  paramount  streng^  of  our  own  posi- 
tion."—[/*iV/.,  172.] 

Here  is  a  confession,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India,  that  our  position 
was  one  of  ''  paramount  strength,"  so 
that  we  could  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer.  Well, 
that  was  our  doctrine.  Since  the  sub- 
sequent war  arose  out  of  the  Eussian 
Mission — which  was  a  mere  blister  put 
to  your  side  in  consequence  of  your 
conduct  in  Europe— you  have  no  right 
to  saddle  the  people  of  India  with  the 


expenses  of  that  war.  It  is  a  war,  by 
your  own  confession,  not  necessary  to 
their  defence.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
somewhat  intricate  subject  of  Indian 
finance ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  this — 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it 
was  most  of  all  unjust  to  burden  the 
people  of  India  in  such  a  way,  it  is 
when  the  Indian  finances  are  in  such  a 
critical  state  as  they  are  now.  We  all 
know  the  enormous  additional  burdens 
which  are  now  imposed  by  the  loss 
through  exchange  and  by  successive 
Famines.  The  Government  of  India  has 
been  obliged  to  impose  additional  taxation 
for  aFamine  Fund.  To  charge  the  expense 
of  this  war  upon  the  people  of  India  is, 
therefore,  not  only  inexpedient,  but 
most  unjust.  It  will  be  a  lasting  result 
of  your  policy  that  the  people  of  India 
will  be  afraid  of  your  casting  upon  them 
the  cost  of  all  your  anti-Kussian  passions 
and  panics.  I  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  future  on  account  of  my 
promise  to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield) ;  but  I  believe  no  possible 
settlement  of  the  Afghan  Question  can 
fail  to  increase  the  militaiy  cost  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  I  could  say  anything  to  support  the 
Government  in  their  immediate  object 
of  establishing  peace  with  Yakoob 
Khan.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  Yakoob  E^han  is  wise  he 
will  agree  to  almost  any  reasonable  con- 
ditions. He  is  a  child  in  our  hands. 
But  the  facility  with  which  Afghanistan 
has  been  overrun  is  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  our  arguments,  and  not  of  yours.  It 
shows  that  we  were  able  to  do  it  at  any 
moment. 

The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  a  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the 
December  Session — which  I  deeply  re- 
g^ret  I  could  not  be  present  to  hear — 
condemned,  in  a  very  eloquent  passage, 
what  he  called  the  '*peace-at-any-price" 
Party.  My  Lords,  my  withers  are  un- 
wrung.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  say  anything  that  will 
be  shocking  to  the  House  when  I  say 
something  about  my  own  feeling  with 
regard  to  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
all  sides  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
sincerity in  the  language  too  often  used 
on  this  subject.  When  we  speak  of 
a  war  which  we  approve  we  taUc  of  its 
glories.  When  we  speak  of  a  war  of 
which  we   disapprove  we  talk    of  its 
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liorrors.  Can  wo  not  bo  honost  with,  our- 
solves  on  this  matter  ?  Can  we  not  admit 
tJiat  war  is — not  seldom,  but  very  often 
— by  far  the  least  of  two  evils?  I  see  no 
signs  of  the  Millennium.  Europe  is 
ringing  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men. 
Men  of  science  are  devoting  all  their  time 
to  the  invention  of  some  new  weapon  of 
destruction.  I  see  no  dawning  of  the 
day  when  nations  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  War — dear  as  are  all 
the  lives  it  sacrifices,  many  as  are  the 
hearts  it  breaks — war  is  a  necessary  evil. 
I  do  not  blame  the  Government  for 
having  armed  the  country.  What  I  do 
blame  it  for  is  for  having  armed  it  at 
the  wrong  time  and  in  a  wrong  cause. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  Eastern 
Question,  when  I  think  a  firm  attitude 
and  a  few  firm  words  of  England 
might  have  saved  the  world  from  un- 
told horrors,  this  Government  was  no 
better  than  a  respectable  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  all  its  lielpless- 
ness,  but  without  its  principles.  I  un- 
derstand the  policy  of  my  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross-Bonches  (the  Earl  of 
Derby).  It  had  its  own  reasonableness ; 
and,  if  it  had  been  pursued  with  con- 
sistency, even  its  own  amount  of  dignity. 
You  might  have  said,  as  he  said  to 
Turkey — **You  have  been  delinquent 
and  refused  to  reform,  and  wo  leave  you 
to  your  fate.  We  will  i>rovide  for  Britisli 
interests,  and  nothing  else."  What  I 
blame  the  Government  for  is  this — that 
after  they  knew  British  interests  would 
be  respected  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Kussia, 
they  armed  the  country  and  very  nearly 
went  to  war ;  and  the  offcct  was  this — 
that  England  armed,  or  appeared  to 
arm,  for  the  solo  purpose  of  resisting 
the  extension  of  freedom  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  of  Europe.  You  have 
alienated  them,  and  you  have  failed 
in  supporting  Turkey,  or  in  resisting 
Russia.  The  consciousness  of  this  is 
telling  on  your  temper.  My  Lords, 
I  understand  tlie  rancour  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  I  referred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  speech.  I  understand  the 
mortification  with  which,  in  spite  of  all 
your  Parliamentary  triumphs,  you  look 
back  upon  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  little  more  than  tlie 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  My  Lords,  you 
aro  beginning  to  be  found  out.  The 
people  of  this  country  —  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  the   country  on  which 
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you  have  relied — are  be^ning  to  lee 
that  you  have  not  obtained  for  tliem 
what  they  expected.  It  is  not  wo,  tlia 
Members  of  the  Oppoaitioni  who  axe  lo- 
cusing  you.  Time  is  your  gpreat  aocnnr, 
the  course  of  events  is  suxnxxmig  up  i]ie 
case  against  you.  What  have  jou  to 
say — I  shall  wait  to  hear — what  hiTe 
you  to  say  why  you  should  not  leoeiTa 
an  adverse  verdict  at  the  hands  of  your 
country,  as  you  certainly  will  be  called 
up  for  judgment  at  the  bar  of  histovyf 

The    Eakl    of    BEAOONSFIEU): 
My  Lords,  you  are  aware,  and  the  noUe 
Duke  has  just  reminded  you,  that  attbii 
moment  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  ii  a 
self-invited  but  honoured  guest  in  the 
English  camp,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  negotiating  a  Treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Queen  of  England. 
I  must  say  that,  under  those  dicam- 
stancos,  when  I  hoard  of  the  intended 
Motion  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  results,  of   our  foreign 
policy  in  Europe  and^Wa,  I  think  Ihnd 
some  reason  yesterday  to  remind  him  of 
that  state  of  affairs  to  wbich  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  to  leave  it  with  confidence  to 
his  discretion — as  I  left  it  then — to  ob- 
serve a  statesmanlike  silence  in  the  Gi^ 
cumstances  now  existing.     My  Lords,  I 
have  been  deeply  disappointed  in  theae 
expectations.      At  this    very  moment, 
when  such  questions  as  those  to  which 
ho  has  referred — such,  for  example,  as 
the  appointment  of  a  European  Besident 
in  the  cities  of  that  Sovereign — when 
such  questions  are  still  under  considera- 
tion, are  at  this  very  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiations,  the  noble  Duke  has 
thought  it  proper,  referring,  as  he  said, 
only  to  tho  past,  to  treat  these  subjeds 
in  a  manner — and  in  a  manner  which  in 
the  present  conditions  of  communication 
may  in  24  hours  be  known  in  those  parts 
— which  certainly  may  gravely  affect  the 
carriage  of  those  negotiations.     When 
I  consider  these  circumstances — when  I 
remember  the  position  of  the  noble  Duke 
— a  man  so  eminent  for  his  ability  and 
exalted  in  his   position,   a    man^  who 
has  more  than  once  been  the  irustod 
counsellor  of  his  Sovereign — when  I  see 
such  a  man  come  forwcu*d  with  a  criti- 
cism which  I  will  not  call  malevolent, 
but    which  certainly    was  envenomed, 
attacking  the  policy    of    the    Govern- 
ment, which  at  this  moment  must  be 
being  weighed  and  scanned  with  the 
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most  intense  interest  abroad — ^I  must 
say  that  I  am  astonished.  My  Parlia- 
mentary experience  has  not  been  little ; 
but,  certainly,  in  the  course  of  that 
experience,  I  remember  no  similar  in- 
stance of  a  person  placed  in  so  high  a 
position  adopting,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  course  which  the  noble  Duke 
has  thought  it  right  to  take.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  gave  yesterday,  I  shall 
certainly  not  follow  the  noble  Duke  into 
the  subject  to  which  he  has  referred. 
My  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury), when  he  addresses  your  Lord- 
ships, will  find  that,  although  for  the 
moment  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  the 
gratification  of  vindicating  his  personal 
honour,  there  are  still  some  matters 
with  respect  to  Afghanistan  to  which 
the  noble  Duke  has  referred  to  which  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  allude.  I,  how- 
ever, shall  not  touch  upon  them.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  unfortunately  for  the  noble  Duke 
himself,  he  was  not  present  at  those 
debates  in  reference  to  Afghanistan 
which  took  place  in  this  House.  Those 
of  your  Lordships  who  were  present  at 
those  debates  can  scarcely  accept  as 
accurate  the  picture  which  the  noble 
Duke  drew  of  those  discussions.  Your 
liordships  have  been  told  by  the  noble 
Duke  that  you  were  obliged  to  consent 
to  a  hurried  Vote,  moved  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  who  had  already 
committed  this  country  to  a  certain 
policy  with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  with- 
out having  consulted  Parliament.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  in  reference 
to  Afghanistan  was  discussed  for  three 
nights  in  this  House;  and  that  when, 
with  your  indulgence,  it  fell  to  my  duty 
to  wind  up  the  debate  upon  that  occasion 
— and  that  after  our  policy  had  been 
criticized  and  assailed  for  three  nights — 
I  proved,  by  the  production  of  a  despatch 
written  by  the  late  Viceroy  of  India,  that 
if  the  distinguished  Leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition had  been  in  Office,  they  would  have 
pursued  exactly  the  same  policy  which 
we  conceived  and  which  we  had  the 
courage  to  pursue.  The  result  of  that 
debate  was  that  when  the  matter  came 
to  a  Division,  one  of  the  largest  majori- 
ties we  have  ever  had  in  this  House 
sealed  with  its  confidence  and  its  appro- 
bation the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government, 


My  Lords,  I  will  endeavour  to  fol- 
low the  noble  Duke  through  the  sub- 
jects which  he  dealt  with  in  the  order 
in  which  he  introduced  them.  The 
noble  Duke,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  attack  which  he  made  upon  our 
Indian  policy,  commenced  his  address 
by  congratulating  us.  The  noble  Duke 
congratulated  us  upon  the  great  fact 
that,  in  part  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  the  evacuation  of  Bulgaria 
and  Boumania  had  been  commenced. 
The  noble  Duke,  in  congratulating  us 
on  that  circumstance,  said  that  it  was 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  version 
which  he  now  gave  of  the  obligatory 
provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  re- 
specting the  evacuation  of  those  Pro- 
vinces was  not  that  which  we  had 
originally  given  of  it,  still  that  the  fact 
that  the  evacuation  had  commenced  was 
so  satisfactory  that  he  must  congratulate 
us  upon  our  success  in  bringing  about 
an  agreement  under  which  Hussia  was 
to  bo  allowed  three  more  months  in 
which  to  complete  the  evacuation.  I 
cannot  accept  the  compliments  of  the 
noble  Duke.  I  have  always  placed 
upon  the  22nd  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  the  same  interpretation  which  I 
understand  the  Government  of  Eussia 
now  does.  My  noble  Friend  and  my- 
self, who  have  worked  together  in  these 
transactions,  have,  I  believe,  never  dif- 
fered upon  any  single  point  in  reference 
to  the  Treaty  except  this — I  certainly 
understood  that  when  nine  months  were 
appointed  for  the  occupation  of  these 
Provinces  by  the  Military  Forces  of 
Eussia,  that  period  should  not  include 
the  time  allowed  for  the  evacuation  of 
them,  which  was  to  commence  at  the 
termination  of  that  period  of  nine 
months.  Occupation  and  evacuation  are 
different  things,  and  if  the  evacuation 
were  to  be  commenced  within  the  nine 
months  the  period  of  the  occupation 
would  be  proportionately  shortened. 
But  holding,  as  I  do,  that  view  of  the 
subject,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
agree  to  an  unreasonable  length  of  time 
being  taken  in  conducting  the  evacuation 
of  those  Provinces,  or  to  anything  affecting 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty,  The  noble 
Duke  treated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
as  a  subject  upon  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  difference  of  opinion,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  agreed  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  evacuation  of 
those  Provinces  to  the  8rd  of  August, 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  authority  for 
any  statement  of  the  kind.  What  we 
are  bound  by  is  the  view  now  taken  by 
the  majority  of  the  Signataries  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  to  the  effect  that  the 
evacuation  is  to  commence  on  the  3rd  of 
May ;  and  it  is  to  be  completed  within 
a  reasonable  time — which  may  be  com- 
puted in  weeks  rather  than  months,  but, 
at  all  events,  in  a  moderate  time,  as  com- 
pared with  the  statement  which  the  noble 
Duke  has  made.  Therefore,  the  noble 
Duke,  who  prides  himself  upon  his 
memory,  has  actually  complimented  Her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  a  circum- 
stance which,  if  correct,  would  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  them. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  I  used  the 
words  of  the  noble  Marquess  himself, 
when  I  mentioned  the  3rd  of  August. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY:  I 
certainly  never  said  that  the  Russians 
had  a  right  to  protract  the  evacuation 
for  three  months. 

Tue  Kvrl  ofBEACONSFIELD  :  The 
noble  Duke  then  goes  on  to  complain 
very  much  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and 
his  Colleagues  and  Friends  have  been 
treated,  not  in,  but  out  of  this  House, 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  oxliibited  that  sen- 
sitiveness which  I  have  already  more 
than  once  observed  is  peculiar  to  the 
present  Opposition.  On  this  point,  I  did 
not  think  that  the  evidence  of  the  noble 
Duke  was  adequate  to  the  occasion.  lie 
quoted  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  my 
noble  Friend,  and  he  also  quoted  from 
the  anonymous  correspondent  of  an  un- 
known Society,  the  name  of  which  I 
did  not  catch.  But,  my  Lords,  when 
a  subject  of  this  character  is  brought 
before  your  Lordships  on  a  solemn  oc- 
casion, are  charges  such  as  these  of  the 
noble  Duke  to  be  alleged  as  charges 
against  Ilor  Majesty's  Government  ?  I 
do  not  myself  much  care  what  people  say 
about  me,  and  I  have  not  much  time  to 
make  remarks  about  others;  but,  cer- 
tainly, some  distinguished  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition  have  appeared 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
by  the  elaborate  expositions  they  have 
made,  seem  to  have  spared  no  time  in 
the  preparation  of  their  attacks  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Upon  that 
subject  I  will  say  nothing  further  than 
tliis — I  make  no  charge  against  either 
of  the  two  noble  Lords  the  Leaders  of 
the  Opposition  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Their  conduct  has  at  all  times, 
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throughout  the  critical  four  yean  to 
which  the  noble  Dake  has  drawn  attet* 
tion,  been  such  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  gentlemen  and  distinguished  statei- 
men  who  felt  the  responsibilities  of  thdr 
position.     That,  however,  cannot  be  8ul 
of  all  the  Members,  nor  even  of  all  the 
distinguished  Members,   of  the  Paxtf. 
Although  I  shall  notice  nothing  of  % 
merely  personal  nature,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  ^ter  n 
solemn  an  act  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  alrei^ 
to-night,  and  of  which  I  must  mjMO 
say  something,  had  been  executed— aftar 
so  solemn  an    act,   and    when   united 
Europe  had  agreed  to  look  upon  that 
Treaty  as  some  assurance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  world,  that  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  should — not  onoe, 
or  twice,  or  thnce,  but  month  after  monik 
— habitually  declare  to  the  world  that 
the  Treaty  was  utterly  impracticable, 
and  have  used  such  external  influence  ai 
they  might    possess,   to  neutralize  its 
action,   and  throw   every  obstacle  and 
impediment  in  the  way  of  carrying  it 
into  practical  effect.     Look  at  the  pro- 
bable result  of  such  action.     If  statee- 
mon  such  as  these  have  pledged  their 
opinion  over    and    over  again  that  a 
Treaty  is  impracticable,  and  they  after 
become  resx)onsible  Ministers,  they  will 
be   called   upon  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  the  Treaty  to  be  fulfilled  to  cany 
their  opinions  into  effect. 

*  *  Then,  *  *  says  the  noble  Duke,  *  *  I  coma 
now  to  business.  You  have  negotiated 
a  Treaty,  but  what  have  you  done  foi 
Turkey  ?  * '  And  the  noble  Duke  for  aeon* 
sidorablo  time— for  more  than  half-an* 
hour — made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
House,  with  a  view  of  showing  us  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  for  Turkey. 
From  a  Minister  responsible,  I  believe, 
for  the  Crimean  War,  such  a  speech 
might  have  been  expected — and,  in  fact, 
the  strongest  part  of  the  oration  of  the 
noble  Duke  was  an  impassioned  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  going  to  war  with 
Bussia  in  order  to  preserve  the  settle- 
ment made  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean 
War.  '-Well,"  says  the  noble  Duke, 
*'  What  have  you  done  ?  See  the  losses 
to  Turkey  which  you  have  brought 
about.  There  is  Batoum,  a  most  vcua- 
able  harbour,  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  engagement  thoy  have  made  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  will  be  fortified  by  the 
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Jbflsians.     Do  jou  mean  to  say,  if  you 
had  acted  with   sufficient  vigour  with 
TOUT  great  Fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  aided 
by  the  powerful  Fleet  of  Turkey,  that 
you  could  not  have  prevented  Eussia 
taking  Batoum  ?  "    Well,  no  doubt,  we 
could   have    presented    Kussia  taking 
Satoum,  as  we  prevented  Eussia  taking 
Constantinople.     But  the  point  is  this — 
is  the  noble  Duke  prepared,  or  was  he 
prepared,  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  Kussia 
taking  Batoum — a  port  which,  with  de- 
rision, the  noble  Duke  describes  as  one 
^hich  Bussia  has  made  a  free  port,  and 
irith   that    we,   the   English    Plenipo- 
tentiaries, were  satisfied.    But  the  noble 
Duke  quite  forgot  to  say  that  it  was  not 
onlj  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  a  free 
port,  but  a  port  essentially  commercial 
—words  which  have  some  meaning,  and 
which  the  Signataries  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  will  always  remember.   The  noble 
Dakesays,  also — "lean  see  what  will 
bppen  in  Batoum.     It  will  be  a  free 
port,  but  a  fortified  one.     It  will  be  a 
strong  place,  and  will  control  the  com- 
merce of  Persia."     But  all  this  was  said 
bng  before  even  the  Crimean  War — all 
this  was  said  of  the  Treaties  of  1828 
with  regard  to  the  harbour  of  Poti. 
The  very  same  expression  was  used,  and 
England  was  warned  that,  by  obtaining 
the  harbour  of  Poti,  Kussia  had  obtained 
such  a  commanding  position  that  the 
Black  Sea   would  be    entirely  at    her 
mercy.    The  noble  Duke  quite  forgot 
to  tell  us  this — ^that  under  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  the  finest  port  in  the  Black  Sea, 
the  port  of  Bnrgas,  was  restored  to  the 
Saltan.    This  the  noble  Duke,  who  is 
80  candid,   omitted  to  bring  to  your 
Lordships'  recollection.     "Well,"  then 
says  the  noble  Duke,  "how  can  you 
reconcile  yourselves  to  the  fact  that  you 
We  agreed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Dannbian  fortresses — that  Quadrilateral 
of  the  East  which  would  have   com- 
manded   the    Danube?"     One    would 
nippose,   from  the  way  in  which  the 
noble  Duke  had  spoken  to-night,  that 
there  had  never  been  any  war  between 
Bossia  and  Turkey — one  would  suppose 
that  Turkey  had  never  been  utterly  van- 
quished, and  that  the  Armies  of  Bussia 
had  never  been  at  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople.   All  must  be  arranged  as  the 
noble  Duke  would  have    arranged    it 
upon  this  Table.     Surely  the  daims  of 
Bnsaia  were  aomething.    Bussia,  whe- 
ther right  or  wrong,  had  to  be  con- 


sidered. However  wo  might  approve 
or  disapprove  the  casus  belli  and  the 
policy  of  the  war,  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  there  might  bo  upon  those 
and  similar  points,  no  one  could  deny 
for  a  moment  that  Bussia  had  com- 
pletely vanquished  Turkey ;  and  to  sup- 
pose, in  these  circumstances,  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  left  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
is  an  assumption  which  I  think  your 
Lordships  will  agree  is  not  a  very  reason- 
able one.  But  look  at  the  merits  of  the 
case.  These  fortresses,  under  the  new 
disposition  of  tenitory,  would  have  be- 
come Bulgarian  fortresses,  our  policy 
being  to  maintain  the  Turkish  Empire 
— a  policy,  allow  mo  in  passing  to  re- 
mind your  Lordships,  which  is  uni- 
versal in  Europe,  because  every  one 
of  the  Great  Powers  who  have  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  agreed  in  this  one 
point — that  there  was  no  substitute 
for  the  Turkish  Power,  and  that  that 
Power,  though  it  might  be  reduced, 
should  still  be  substantiallj  maintained. 
Were  we,  then,  to  leave  in  tho  new 
Bulgarian  State  this  powerful  Quadri- 
lateral to  menace  tho  Turks  and  to 
weaken  their  authority?  Why,  of 
course  not.  '*But,"  says  the  noblo 
Duke,  **the  proposal  to  destroy  these 
fortresses  was  made  by  the  Bussians 
themselves."  It  matters  little,  but  I 
believe  the  noble  Duke  is  inaccurate  in 
that  respect.  The  proposal  to  destroy 
the  fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral  was 
not  a  new  one.  It  had  been  made  on 
previous  occasions,  and  it  was  always 
put  forward  by  Bussia  herself  as  a 
concession,  and  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Bussians  themselves  did  not  wish 
to  obtain  these  powerful  strongholds. 
Then,  says  the  noble  Duke — **  You  have 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  is  but  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  established  Sorvia  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  and  increased  its  terri- 
tory ! "  But  the  situation  of  Servia 
before  the  war  with  reference  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  Porte  was  one  of  virtual 
independence.  The  Porte  certainly  was 
the  Suzerain,  and  possessed  a  claim  to  a 
very  small  tribute — in  reality  a  nominal 
one,  for  it  was  never  paid.  To  pro- 
tend that  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  Servia  was 
a  great  blow  to  the  Turkish  Power, 
which  it  was  our  policy  to  maintain,  is 
really  trifling  with  so  serious  a  subject 
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as  that  which  is  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships. Fourthly,  the  noble  Duke  says 
tliat  of  all  the  mockeries  by  which  we  have 
deluded  the  people,  who  are,  according 
to  him,  so  easily  deceived,  the  greatest 
mockery  is  the  arrangement  made  con- 
cerning Boumelia.  The  Sultan,  ac- 
cording to  the  noble  Duke,  has  no  more 
to  do  with  Roumolia  than  he  has  with 
Houmania  itself,  and  ho  compares  ifs 
position  witli  that  of  the  Turkish  Power 
when  she  was  permitted  to  occupy  the 
fortress  of  Belgrade.  But  the  noble  Duke 
forgets  the  fact  that,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,thopolitical  and  military  authority 
of  the  Sultan  in  Boumolia  is  not  only 
assorted,  but  secured.  It  is  not  simply 
that  he  has  the  right — a  right  which, 
no  doubt,  ho  will  find  an  opportunity 
as  early  as  possible  of  exercising — 
of  occupying  the  Balkan  chain ;  nor 
is  it  simply  that  he  has  the  power  of 
occupying  Burgas,  the  most  important 
port  in  the  Black  Sea.  Although  we 
have  secured  autonomy  for  Roumolia, 
and  although  she  lias  got  the  blessing  of 
a  scheme  of  local  government,  which 
I  trust  will  soon  be  tried,  and  which  ap- 
parently— so  far  as  I  can  judge — is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  political  and  military 
authority  of  the  Sultan  is  not  only  as- 
serted, but  secured.  The  noble  Duke 
says  that  Houmelia  is  to  have  a  Militia 
and  Gendarmerie  of  her  own ;  but  he 
forgot  to  state  the  conditions,  in  accord- 
ance with  which,  all  the  officers  of  the 
Militia  and  Gend<irmerie  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sultan,  and  hold  their 
commissions  from  him.  Well,  these  are 
the  different  points  by  which  the  noble 
Duke  has  endeavoured  to  show  that,  as 
regards  the  settlement  of  Berlin,  the 
interests  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Sultan 
have  been  neglected  and  injured  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  My  Lords,  when 
the  noblo  Duke  first  gave  his  Notice, 
his  intention  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  results  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Well,  yesterday,  wo 
heard  from  the  noble  Duke  that  he 
would  confine  himself  to  the  past  and 
not  trench  upon  the  future.  Cut  how 
you  are  to  judge  of  a  i)olicy,  if  you  are 
not  to  treat  of  the  future  which  is  to  be 
the  result  of  that  policy,  I  really  find 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending.  If 
the  noble  Duke  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
when  ho  talks  of  a    **  policy,"  policy 
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depends,    of  course,  upon  the  drcon^ 
stances  to  which  the  condact  of  renNn-- 
siblo  men  is  applied.     Let  us  tab  a* 
larger  and  more  candid  view  than  tk: 
noble  Duke  has  taken  of  those  impor* 
tant  matters  of  four  years'  duration  k* 
the  East.     What  led  to  this  Treatf  tif] 
Berlin?     It  was  four  years  ago,  flu 
noble  Duke  reminds  us,  when  oertvi, 
disorders  first  aroso  among  the  boidv- 
populations  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Aft* 
months    of    disorder,     during    vhU 
the]:e  were  communications  between  flia 
Powers,  there  came  the  famous  inifanh 
ment  called  the  Andiiissy  Note.    Ikift 
was  in  December,  1875,   and  wu  flia 
commencement  of  these  diplomatio  oi» 
paigns  and  wars.    I  am  sure  your  Lorl- 
ships  do  not  wish  to  hear  much  about 
the  Andrassy  Note ;  but  I  believe  fla 
noblo  Duke  has  completely  misappii^ 
bended  the  whole  situation — the  oon- 
duct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  principles  on  which  their  poUoj  wh 
established.     Tho  Andrassy  Note  wh 
a  very  elaborate  mode  of  amelioratisg 
the   subject-populations    in    Europett 
Turkey.      Well,    the    first  feeling  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  not  to 
accept  that   Note.     They  romembend 
their    engagements  under    the  Treatj 
of  Paris,   and  they  know  the  danger 
which    might    occur   from    again  dis- 
turbing the  settlement  then  made.  Bnt, 
my  Lords,  when  we  investigated  that 
document,   we   found   really  that  the 
Porte  was  not  called  upon  to  make  any 
concession  or  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment which  they  had  not  by  previoni 
trades  themselves  undertaken  to  concede 
and  to  act  upon.    Well,  it  is  possible 
that  our  fear  of  contributing  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Europe  might  have  pre- 
vented our  even  then  acceding  to  that 
Note.     It  was  at  tho  solicitation  of  the 
Porte  itself,  when  it  hoard  that  there 
was   a  possibility  of  England  holding 
out,    that    we    ultimately  acceded.     1 
believe,  my  Lords,  that  after  the  An- 
drassy Note  there  was  a  hond  fide  at- 
tempt on  tho  part  of  the  Porte  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.   But,  consider 
what  was  the  condition  of  afifairs  at  that 
moment.    Those  disturbances  were  in  the 
Border  Provinces  of  tho  Turkish  Donu- 
nion  in  Europe  ;  the  Central  power  was 
wonderfully  relaxed ;  the  Provincial  ad- 
ministration was  incompetent  and  cor- 
rupt; tho  Chiefs  in  tho  mountain  districts 
were  always  at  civil  war  and  plundexing 
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all  their  neighbours  who  did  not  resist 
them ;  and  in  this  state  of  afiPairs  it  was 
thought  some  decided  action  should  be 
taken;  and  after  a  few  months  a  pro- 
position was  made  in  the  form  of  the 
famous  Berlin  Memorandum,  which  if 
we    had   agreed  to,   we    should    have 
joined  the  other  Powers  in  making  war 
upon  Turkey.    We  refused  to  do  that ; 
and  Parliament  and    the  country  en- 
tirely sanctioned  our  declining  to  accept 
the  Berlin  Memorandum.     My  Lords, 
almost  simultaneously  with   the  intro- 
duction   of    the    Berlin   Memorandum 
there  occurred  the  assassination  of  the 
European  Consuls  at  Salonica.     Soon 
afterwards  there  came  a  reyolution  in 
Constantinople,   the    deposition  of  the 
Sovereign  by  force,  and  other  circum- 
stances   of   the  most    painful    nature, 
which  I  need  not  recall  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  Loi'dships.    Well,  after  this 
came  the  Bulgarian  insurrection;  and 
after  that  the  Servian  declaration  of  war 
against   Turkey,   which   ended    in  the 
complete   defeat  of  Servia  by  Turkey. 
Then  what  did  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do?    It  was  at  that  time,  when 
Bussia,    having    interfered,   in    conse- 
quence of  the  prostrate  state  of  Servia, 
with  her  Ultimatum,  and  by  her  menace 
forced  Turkey  to  make  peace,  or  grant 
an  armistice  equivalent  to  peace,  with 
Servia — it  was  then  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
position which  became  celebrated,  and 
that  was  to  establish  autonomy  in  those 
Provinces  which  had  been  so  long  the 
scene  and  theatre  of  this  reckless  mis- 
government.    And  then  the  noble  Duke 
says  that  our  x!onduct  has  been  such  that 
we  have  necessarily  lost  the  affections 
and  confidence  of  the  then  subject-races 
of  Turkey.     My  Lords,  it  was  my  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross-Benches  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  who  had  the  honour  of  making 
these  distinct  propositions  with  regard 
to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  which  were 
ultimately  to  be  applied  to  Bulgaria. 
And  let  me  remind  the  noble  Duke,  who 
speaks  of  us  as  on  all  occasions  ne- 
glecting the  interests  and  not  sympa^ 
thizing  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
races,  that  we  were  the  first  Q-ovemment 
that  laid  down  the   principle  that  the 
chief  remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of 
affairs  was  the  introduction  of  a  large 
system  of  self-government,  and,  above 
£dl,  of  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 
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My  Lords,  I  am  obliged,  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present,  to  very  much 
curtail  remarks  which  I  would  wish  to 
place  before  you;  but  it  is  necessary, 
after  the  speech  of  the  noble  Duke,  that 
I  should  remove  impressions  which  are 
absolutely  unfounded — that  I  should 
recall  to  your  recollection  what  are  the 
principles  on  which  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  founded,  and 
show  your  Lordships  that  the  noble 
Duke  has  entirely  mistaken  that  policy. 
He  has — unintentionally — placed  before 
you  a  description  of  affairs  utterly  un- 
real, imputed  to  us  motives  which  we 
never  acknowledged,  and  conduct  and 
feelings  towards  others  which  we  never 
shared.  Now,  has  there  been  any  in- 
consistency in  our  policy  ?  When  war 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey  was  so  im- 
minent that  it  was  a  question  of  hours, 
my  noble  Friend  upon  the  cross-Benches 
(the  Earl  of  De^by)  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  Conference  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  which  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  should 
be  our  Plenipotentiary.  Has  the  noble 
Duke,  who  studies  these  matters — who 
not  only  makes  long  speeches,  but  writes 
long  books  about  them — has  the  noble 
Duke  ever  heard,  or  has  he  forgotten,  the 
Instructions  given  to  my  noble  Friend 
near  me  by  my  noble  Friend  on  the  cross- 
Benches — Instructions  as  to  the  course 
he  was  to  pursue  at  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople?  I  cannot,  my  Lords, 
venture  to  refer  to  those  Instructions 
which  lie  before  me  at  any  length ;  but 
I  may  remind  you  of  some  of  their 
salient  points.  In  one  paragraph  my 
noble  Friend  was  instructed  that  it 
became  requisite,  in  the  then  crises, 
to  take  steps,  by  an  agreement  between 
the  Powers,  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
form in  the  Turkish  Provinces  which 
would  combine  the  elective  principle 
with  external  guarantees  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration. Then  the  means  are  indi- 
cated by  which  that  state  of  things 
might  be  brought  about.  Well,  my 
Lords,  that  is  but  a  specimen  to  show 
the  purport  of  those  Instructions,  which 
completely  mastered  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  autonomy ;  and  no  Go- 
vernment in  Europe  at  this  Conference 
was  so  ready,  so  prepared,  or  so  practi- 
cal in  its  propositions  by  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  subject-races  and  a  general 
reform  of  the  administration  of  Turkey 
could  be  effected  as  was  the  Qovemmeiit 
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of  England,  so  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference by  my  noble  Friend.  And  yet 
the  noble  Duke  comes  down  here  and 
makes  an  inflammatory  harangue,  and 
speaks  of  the  deplorable  consequences 
which  he  fears  will  arise — that  we  have 
lost  for  ever  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  subject-races  of  Turkey  by  our 
utter  disregard  of  their  feelings  and  neg- 
lect of  their  interests.  Why,  my  Lords, 
if  I  were  to  read  to  you  this  Minute 
of  my  noble  Friend  near  me  of  the  pro- 
position which  he  himself  made  as  re- 
gards Montenegro,  Servia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  and  the 
reforms  that  might  be  established  in  all 
the  Provinces  of  Turkey,  you  would 
see  that  at  the  Conference  of  Constan- 
tinople he  endeavoured  to  have  carried 
into  effect,  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could,  the  policy  we  had  laid  down, 
both  in  the  Instructions  given  to  my  noble 
Friend,  and  in  the  propositions  for  es- 
tablishing autonomy  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  which  were  made  by  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross-Benches  some 
months  before.  Well,  my  Lords,  you 
know  very  well  what  occurred.  We 
failed — not  England  only — but  Europe 
failed  in  preventing  war.  Our  objects 
were  two- fold.  We  wished  to  maintain 
Turkey  as  an  independent  political  State. 
That  was  the  common  opinion  of  Europe. 
It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  the  Ottoman 
Power  being  at  the  point  of  extinction  ; 
but  when  you  come  practically  to  ex- 
amine the  question,  there  is  no  living 
statesman  who  has  ever  offered,  or  pre- 
tended to  offer,  any  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  would  occur  if  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  to  fall  to  pieces. 
One  result  would  probably  be  a  long  and 
general  war ;  and  that  alone,  I  tliink,  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to 
maintain  as  a  State  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
But,  while  holding  as  a  principle  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire  must  be  maintained, 
we  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and 
held  it  as  a  principle  of  English  policy, 
that  the  only  way  to  strengthen  it 
was  to  improve  the  condition  of  its 
subjects.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  say 
this  out  of  vague  philanthropy,  or  any 
of  that  wild  sentimentalism  which  is 
vomited  in  society  which  is  sometimes 
called  political.  No,  my  Lords,  it  was 
our  conviction  that  that  was  the  only 
moans  by  wliich  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  could  be  secured ; 
and  we  have  acted  accordingly.     Until 
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the  war  commenced  we  con8ifltentl/«. 
deavoured — first,  to  prevent  war,  n^ 
secondly,  to  ameliorate  the  conditkmrf 
the  subject-races  of  the  Porte ;  and  wbn 
the  war  took  place,  we  determined  tint 
when  peace  was  negotiated  it  shonldiat 
be  negotiated  without  the  knowIed|i 
and  sanction  of  (h*eat  Britain.  Wo  tn 
told,  my  Lords,  that  the  Treaty  of  Bttim 
did  nothing  for  the  Sultan.  Lookiiigli 
the  first  object  of  our  policy — ^whichm 
the  maintenance  of  the  Saltan— leCjM 
show  what  our  signature  to  the  ^hmh 
of  Berlin  produced  as  regards  the  poli- 
tical position.  Bulgaria  was  confineltv 
the  North  of  the  Balkans,  instead  of  tfai 
arrangement  that  was  made  under  iht 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano;  Thrace,  UiM* 
donia,  and  the  littoral  of  the  ^Bqsm 
were  restored  to  the  Sultan;  the  Sir 
Principalities  of  Servia  and  Montenesit 
were  restricted  within  reasonable  limiti; 
the  disturbed  districts  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  placed  under  the  A 
ministration  of  Austria,  which  wasthii 
offered  as  a  barrier  to  Slay  aggreanoo; 
and  Eastern  Boumelia  was  created  wiA 
an  organic  Statute  which,  if  wisely  m- 
cepted  by  the  people  of  that  FronBoe^ 
ought  to  make  them  one  of  the  moit 
prosperous  communities  in  the  world. 

The  noble  Duke  tells  us  that  tin 
Treaty  of  Berlin  is  a  political  impostnn^ 
and  that  we  are  found  out.  Let  mi 
place  before  your  Lordships  vezy  brieSr 
what  was  the  state  of  affairs  effected 
by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  whift 
was  the  state  of  affairs  effected  by  tin 
Treaty  of  Berlin — remembering  tint 
the  noble  Duke  dinned  into  our  eut 
that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  but  a  copy 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  At  tts 
time  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  tu 
signed  the  Itussian  Armies  were  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  They  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  East  and  North 
of  European  Turkey.  A  vast  Slav  State 
was  to  stretch  from  the  Danube  to  the 
JEgean  shores,  extending  inwards  fron 
Salonica  to  the  mountains  of  Aibaniar— 
a  State  which,  when  formed,  would  hiT* 
crushed  the  Greek  population,  6zte^ 
minated  the  Mussulmans,  and  exercieed 
over  the  celebrated  Straits  that  have  eo 
long  been  the  scene  of  political  interest 
the  baneful  and  inevitable  influence  of 
the  Slavs.  That  was  the  state  of  affaire 
when  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  waa 
signed ;  and  the  British  Government, 
with    great  difficulty,    but  with   equal 
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determination,  succeeded  in  having  that 
beaty  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
t  Congress — the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
Lndwhat  were  the  results  of  that  Con- 
press  ?  I  have  placed  before  your  Lord- 
hips  the  main  features  of  the  settlement 
»f  San  Stefano.  Let  me  now  place 
)efore  jour  Lordships  what  were  the 
results  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  the 
Brst  place,  the  Bussian  Armies  quitted 
their  menacing  position  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  That  City,  notwithstand- 
ing many  promises,  was  not  entered. 
The  Bussian  Armies  gradually  retired » 
ind  at  last  quitted  Adrianople  and  all 
that  district,  and  they  are  now  evacuating 
Bolgaria  and  Boumelia  in  consequence 
of  £e  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Bulgaria  itself, 
h  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  becomes  a 
T&Mal  and  tributary  Province  of  the 
IWte.  Eastern  Boumelia  becomes  a 
FroTincc  governed  by  an  organic  Statute 
which  secures  local  representation,  pro- 
Tincial  administration,  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  many  other  conditions  and 
arrang;ements  which  it  would  bo  weari- 
some now  to  enter  into,  but  which  some 
day,  and  shortly,  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
dups  will  read  with  interest.  The  con- 
dition of  Crete  was  very  unsatisfactory 
and  perplexing,  but  it  was  met  by  an 
organic  Statute  which  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  population.  Montenegro, 
Ijythe  Treaty  of  Berlin,  got  that  acoes- 
HOTi  of  territory  which  really  was  noccs- 
auy  to  its  existence,  and  that  access  to 
t&e  sea  which  was  necessary  to  its  pro- 
sperity. Servia  obtained  independence 
bjr  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  tlie  Con- 
gress of  Berlin — that  the  independence 
of  no  new  State  should  be  acknowledged 
which  did  not  secure  the  principles  of 
^ligious  liberty  in  its  constitution  ;  and 
Etoumania  also  would  have  been  equally 
icknowledged,  had  not  difficulties  arisen 
m  that  subject;  which,  however,  will  be 
)Tercome,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  and 
irhich  certainly  England,  and  no  doubt 
the  other  Signatarios  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  will  endeavour  to  overcome. 
Well,  my  Lords,  I  think,  after  that,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
is  a  mere  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  I  think,  after  that,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  one  of  those  great 
public  Instruments  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  influence  the  life  of  Europe, 
and  possibly  have  an  even  more  extended 
influence  for  a  considerable  time.  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  Instxxuaient  which  has  in 


it  that  principle  of  evolution  which  we 
hear  01  in  other  matters  equally  inte- 
resting. I  believe  it  will  not  only  effect 
the  reforms  which  it  has  immediately 
in  view,  but  that  it  will  ultimately  tend 
to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
noble  Duke  laughs  at  the  idea  of  our 
effecting  any  beneficial  change  in  the 
administration  of  Asia  Minor.  Well, 
my  Lords,  there  is  nothing  difficult  or 
great  that  is  not  laughed  at  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  noble  Duke  is  not  the  man 
whom  I  should  have  thought  would  have 
discredited  the  attempt  that  is  making. 
But  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, says  the  noble  Duke.  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  if  the  noble  Duke  sup- 
poses that  the  regeneration  of  Asia 
Minor  is  to  be  like  the  occupation  of 
Bulgaria,  an  affair  of  nine  months,  ho 
entertains  views  of  Oriental  life  and 
character  wliich  I  venture  to  deny.  But 
are  there  are  no  symptoms  of  change,  and 
change  for  the  bettor,  evenin  AsiaMinor  ? 
I  think  the  fact  that  an  eminent  states- 
man like  Midhat  Pasha  has  boon  recalled 
from  exile  oud  appointed  Governor  of 
Syria — the  first  Governor  appointed  for 
a  term  of  years  which  cannot  bo  capri- 
ciously reduced — is  one  on  which  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
that  statesman  on  his  Government  is  not 
slight.  Wo  must  also  remember  that, 
under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  there  aro  a 
variety  of  Commissioners  of  Demarca- 
tion settling  the  boundaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  Provinces,  and  po 
carrying  out  a  work  of  inestimable 
value.  That,  also,  is  being  accomplished 
in  consequence  of  that  Treaty.  The 
noble  Duke  has,  through  his  attack  on 
the  Government,  made  a  warlike  speech. 
Ho  has  told  Turkey  that  she  has  in  us 
an  Ally  on  whom  she  cannot  depend.  Ho 
has  told  Bussia  that  she  has  only  to 
pursue  her  policy  of  aggression,  and 
that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  English 
Government.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand him,  the  noble  Duke  does  not 
treat  with  any  disapprobation  the  policy 
of  Bussia  in  that  respect.  Now,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  another  tone,  but  a  sincere 
one,  in  regard  to  Bussia.  I  think  I  can, 
as  an  English  Minister,  appeal  with 
pride  on  behalf  of  my  Colleagues  and 
myself  to  the  fact  that  those  great  results 
in  regard  to  the  policy  which  we  recom- 
mended were,  perhaps,  not  uninfluenced 
by  the  presence  of  a  magnificent  British 
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Fleet  in  Eastem  waters,  and  by  the  firm 
tone  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment communicated  with  St.  Petersburg. 
Notwithstanding,  I  willingly  acknow- 
ledge there  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
Kussia,  a  spirit  of  wise  forbearance,  and 
I  believe  that  she  is  sincerely  anxious 
to  bring  about  in  that  part  of  the  world 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  all  these 
disasters  and  distressing  circumstances 
a  state  of  affairs  which,  not  only  for  her 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  all,  we 
should  assist  her  in  bringing  about.  My 
Lords,  I  feel  I  have  trespassed  on  your 
attention ;  but  the  noble  Duke  made  so 
serious  and  so  elaborate  a  charge  upon 
the  Oovemment  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  be  silent.  I  have  not,  perhaps, 
said  many  things  I  ought  to  have  said, 
and  I  may  have  said  some  things  which 
I  ought  not  to  have  said;  but  this  I 
know — the  noble  Duke  says  we  are  a 
most  powerful  Government ;  but,  says 
he,  "  If  you  are  a  most  powerful  Govern- 
ment, it  is  only  because  you  are  power- 
ful in  Parliament."  Well,  that  is  a 
state  of  affairs  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  know  that-  in  Opposition  men  in- 
dulge in  dreams.  I  have  had  experience 
of  Opposition,  and  I  hope  it  has  left  me, 
it  may  be  a  wiser  even  if  a  sadder  man. 
I  know  that  there  are  mirages  that  rise 
up  before  the  political  eye  which  are 
extremely  delightful  and  equally  de- 
ceptive; and  I  say,  knowing  of  what 
materials  the  Parliament  of  England  is 
formed,  knowing  whom  I  address  now, 
and  knowing  who  sit  in  the  other  House, 
where  I  was  once  their  companion,  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  large  ma- 
jorities which  the  noble  Duke  has  dwelt 
upon  have  been  accorded  to  the  present 
Government  because  it  was  believed  they 
were  a  Government  resolved  to  maintain 
the  fame  and  strength  of  England. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  said, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople  was  looked  at,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  failure,  and  that  the 
result  had  been  to  put  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Bussia.  We  should  have  found 
some  common  mode  of  action  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Eastem  Europe  and 
Asia;  instead  of  which,  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Kussia  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference 
of  Constantinople.  He  had  always 
maintained  that  we  should  never  have 
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gone  into  the  Conference  unless  we 
were  prepared  to  insist  upon  the  Sultan 
carrying  out  what  the  European  Powers 
desired.  But  we  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  left  the  execution  of  our  re- 
solutions to  Bussia,  and  so  streng^ened 
the  hands  of  her  enemy.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Prime  Minister  had  accused 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  of 
advocating  a  warlike  policy ;  but,  as  he 
understood  the  noble  Duke,  his  meaning 
was  this — there  was  one  of  two  courses 
open  ;  either  they  must  pursue  the  policy 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  support  the 
Ottoman  Empire  against  its  enemies  by 
force — or  they  must  recognize  the  fact 
that,  after  a  long  trial,  the  Crimean  War 
policy  had  broken  down,  and  some  other 
means  must  be  taken  to  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, their  interests  in  the  East.  Noble 
Lords  on  that  side  of  the  House  had 
also  been  accused  of  favouring  the  pro- 
jects of  Bussia.  On  the  contrary,  they 
did  not  take  into  consideration  what 
were  the  interests  of  Bussia — ^the  only 
question  they  looked  to  was  what  was 
for  the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
how  they  could  best  be  maintained ;  and 
what  they  complained  of  was,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  after  laying  down 
certain  principles,  had  allowed  Bussia 
to  carry  them  into  effect ;  and  in  the 
name  of  those  principles  Bussia  had 
used  force,  and  had  weakened  the  Otto- 
man Empire  by  the  course  she  had 
adopted.  The  British  Fleet  was  osten- 
sibly sent  to  the  Bosphorus  for  the 
protection  of  British  subjects,  and  it 
might  possibly  have  strengthened  the 
Turks  in  their  determination  to  resist 
Bussia,  but  he  did  not  think  it  produced 
any  effect  on  the  situation  beyond,  per- 
haps, causing  embarrassment  to  this 
country.  He  differed  from  the  noble 
Earl  in  regarding  the  erection  of  Servia 
into  an  independent  State  as  a  trifling 
matter.  Servia  represented  a  consider- 
able nationality  and  great  interests  in 
that  part  of  Europe ;  and  although  the 
complete  independence  of  Servia  might 
not  dimimsh  the  direct  resources  of  the 
Porte,  it  dealt  a  moral  blow  at  the 
position  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  it 
enabled  the  new  State  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  foreign  Powers.  No  one  could 
deny  the  importance  of  the  change  made 
by  erecting  IBulgariainto  a  semi-indepen- 
dent Principality.  No  doubt,  now  that 
Bulgaria  was  practically  independent, 
it  was  an  advantage  to  the  Forte  that  t|ie 
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lolgarian  fortresses  should  be  razed;  but 
was  fallacious  to  look  at  the  action  of 
M  particular  period.  What  his  uoble 
iend  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had  done 
«,  by  looking  at  the  general  results  of 
\  war  and  of  our  policy,  to  compare 
I  position  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
len  these  great  transactions  com- 
Qced  with   the  position  in  which  it 

8  now.  The  noble  Earl  had  referred 
Boamelia,  and  stated  that  it  remained 
der  "  the  direct  political  and  military 
khority  "  of  the  Sultan.  This  was,  no 
abty  the  phrase  used  in  the  Treaty, 
Et  it  was  no  more  than  a  mere  phrase, 
id  the  Plenipotentiaries  must  have 
Dghedin  their  sleeves  when  they  wrote 
down.  What  was  this  direct  political 
id  military  authority  of  the  Sultan  ?  It 
osiBted  in  this — that  the  Governor  Ge- 
Bnl  was  to  be  a  Christian  appointed  by 
te  Porte,  but  with  the  assent  of  the 
bven.  That  was  the  ''direct  politi- 
il  authority  "  of  the  Sultan — his  direct 
ithority  was  limited  by  the  assent  of 
le  Powers.  Then  as  to  the  direct 
ilitary  authority  of  the  Sultan,  the 
»rte  was  not  to  interfere  in  the  mili- 
xy  administration  of  the  Province,  ex- 
pt  at  the  invitation  of  the  Christian 
ovemor  General.  He  believed  they 
ould  be  very  fortunate  if  they  had  not 
rorided  in  these  Articles  a  new  source 
I  anxiety,  perplexity,  and  danger  to 
le  Porte.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
roe  taken  away  from  the  Porte  :  how 
onld  that  be  considered  an  advantage 

9  Turkey  ? 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  said, 
«  had  not  represented  that  as  an  ad- 
tntage  to  Turkey,  but  that  the  ar- 
aagement  made  with  Austria  was  satis- 
ictory  to  Turkey,  and  that  was  an 
Ivantageous  arrangement  for  which 
ley  were  indebted  to  the  Treaty  of 
erlin. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELET  said,  he 
igaided  it  as  a  source  of  satisfaction 
lat  Austria  had  advanced  in  that  direc- 
cm ;  but,  looking  at  the  whole  result 
'  the  Ottoman  Empire,  no  one  could 
)ubt  that  the  severance  of  this  large 
rovince  was  a  misfortune  to  Turkey, 
i  was  said  that  in  Asia  Minor  there 
Bsa  prospect  of  considerable  reforms 
»ng  effected ;  but  the  noble  Earl  said 
ey  could  not  be  effected  in  the  short 
irK)d  of  nine  months.  It  was  not  a 
lestion  of  nine  months — there  had  been 
period  of  20  years  since  the  Treaty  of 


Paris,  and  during  that  20  years  not  only 
had  no  progress  been  made,  but  there 
was  unmistakable  evidence  of  retro- 
gression. They  had  now  given  a  new 
guarantee  of  Turkish  territory,  stipu- 
lating that  it  should  bo  accompanied  by 
reform  of  the  Turkish  administration. 
He  utterly  disbelieved  in  such  reforms 
being  effected.  They  might  bo  talked 
about  or  negotiated  about,  but  he  did 
not  believe  in  their  execution.  Let 
their  Lordships  observe  our  position 
under  the  Article  which  provided  for 
reforms  in  Armenia.  The  Porto  was 
periodically  to  make  known  the  mea- 
sures taken  in  the  way  of  reform  to 
the  Powers,  who  were  to  superintend 
their  execution.  Were  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  the  aggression  of  Bussia 
to  be  jointly  superintended  by  Kussia  and 
ourselves  ?  Bussia  was  entitled,  jointly 
with  us,  to  superintend  the  reforms  to 
be  made.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  stipulations  he  had  ever 
heard  of  in  any  Treaty.  He  had  no 
expectation  whatever  that  the  Treaty 
would  be  canied  into  effect — the  thing 
could  not  be  done — but  he  looked  with 
apprehension  to  the  position  which  this 
country  would  occupy  hereof ter  when  the 
Treaty  was  a  dead  letter.  That  position 
would  not  be  an  honourable  one.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had 
said  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied, on  tho  whole,  with  the  results  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  But  what  did  his 
noble  Friend  mean?  He  meant  that 
the  results  of  the  Treaty,  so  far  from 
being  what  the  Government  had  put 
forward  for  the  admiration  of  Europe 
and  the  gratitude  of  this  country — 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey — had, 
on  the  controry,  been  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  opponents  of  their 
policy.  They  (the  Opposition)  did  not 
wish  that  Bussia  should  put  her  foot  on 
the  neck  of  Turkey — what  they  did  wish 
was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  Bussia  should  so  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  the  populations 
as  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  Chris- 
tian States  which  would  succeed  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUBY: 
My  Lords,  I  should  have  preferred  not 
to  make  any  observations  in  this  dobato, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble 
you  at  any  length,  for  I  think  tliat  to  the 
least  practised  Member  of  your  Lord- 
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ships'  House  it  will  be  obyious  that,  in 
the    speech  which    he  has  made,  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  was 
only  flogging  a  dead  horse.    I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  look  with  some  alarm 
on  the  precedent  the  noble  Duke  has  set. 
If  every  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  who  spends  his  winter  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  thinks  him- 
self entitled  to  make,  when  he  comes 
back,  all  the  speeches  he  would  have 
made  had  he  remained  at  home,  I  fear 
the  time  left  at  our  disposal  will  be  very 
limited.     My  Lords,  the  noble  Duke 
commenced  by  saying  that  his  sensi- 
tive nerves  had  been  much  afflicted  by 
the  bad  language  which    noble  Lords 
sitting    on    these  front  Benches  have 
used,   and    dwelt   upon  the    language 
which  he  thinks  they  ought  to  use — and 
then  he  proceeded  to  give  an  example 
of  it.     After  rebuking  us  for  the  harsh 
nature  of  the  remarks  that  some  of  us 
have  addressed  to  him,  he  said  that  we 
had  "  duped  the  English  people;"  that 
we  had  been  **  guilty  of  political  misde- 
meanours ;"  that  we  had  been  **  guilty 
of  political  cowardice ;"  that  we  have 
been  **  shuffling  with  our  public  engage- 
ments," and  **  double-dealing  with  the 
Native  Princes ;"  and  that,  compared 
with  us,   the  Native  Princes,  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan,  were  fair-dealing  and 
truth-telling  people.     I  think,  after  that 
catalogue  of  flowers  of  oratory,  we  are 
still  in  debt,  and  that  if  the  balance  is 
to  be  struck  there  is  still  a  large  amount 
of  bad  language  due  from  this  side  of 
the  House  to  the  other.      Indeed,  if  we 
take  into  account  all  that  has  been  said, 
not  by  irresponsible  Members  of    the 
other  House,  but  by  Members  of  weight 
and  position — Members  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment— I  think  there  will  be  a  per- 
fect bankruptcy  on  our  side.    I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  make  up  the  de- 
ticieacy.     I   acknowledge  that  we  are 
greatly  in  debt,  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  in  that  respect  to 
compete  with  the  noble  Duke;  but  I 
Would  wish  to  justify  in  the  calmest  lan- 
gpiage  I  can  command  my  observation 
that  the  noble  Duke  did  execute  **  a  very 
sharp  curve  "  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 
More  than  once  the  noble  Duke  has,  in 
this  House,  represented  that  the  Crimean 
War  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  give 
Turkey,  more  than  20  years  ago,  an  op- 
portunity of  reform.     I  remember  the 
debates  at  that  period — it  is  rather  hard 
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work,  but  I  have  refreshed  my  memory 
on  the  subject,  and  examining  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Duke,  who  was 
then  a  responsible  Minister,  and  those 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  leading  men,  I  cannot  find  a  trace 
of  the  theory  that  the  Crimean  War  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
time  for  Turkey  to  reform.  It  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose — for  the 
sole  purpose— of  repelling  the  agg^s- 
sions  of  Bussia  on  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL:  I  have 
never  stated  that  it  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Turkey  time  to 
reform.  I  said  that  Turkey  had  had 
that  time  to  reform. 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY: 
When  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  so  definite 
and  distinct  in  its  provisions,  was  con- 
cluded which  bound  England,  in  con- 
junction with  Austria  and  France,  to 
defend  the  independence  and  integp-ity 
of  Turkey,  no  hint  was  given  that  it 
was  to  depend  upon  Turkey  progressing 
in  the  path  of  reform.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  idea  about  the  reform  of 
Turkey  was  introduced,  apologetically 
as  it  were,  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of 
Mr.  Cobden  and  to  soothe  the  nerves  of 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  but  was  never  held 
out  as  the  object  of  the  Crimean  War. 
But  I  will  cite  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  Crimean  War,  and  who  will, 
least  of  all,  be  suspected  of  bellicose 
instincts.     Mr.  Gladstone  said — 

**  With  respect  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  had  been  undertaknn,  it  appears  to  me  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  quite  misunderstood 
them  in  the  construction  which  he  gives  to  the 
terms  *  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,'  and  to  the  guarantee  of  that  in- 
dependence. I  apprehend,  what  we  sought  to 
secure  by  the  war  was  not  the  settlement  of  any 
question  regarding  the  internal  government  of 
Turkey.  .  .  .  The  juxtaposition  of  a  people 
professing  the  Mahomedan  religion  with  a 
rising  Christian  population  having  adverse  and 
conflicting  influences  presents  difficulties  which 
are  not  to  be  overcome  by  certain  diplomatists 
at  certain  hours  and  in  certain  places.  It  will 
be  the  work  and  care  of  many  generations — ^if 
even  then  they  were  successful — to  bring  that 
state  of  things  to  a  happy  and  prosperous  con- 
clusion. But  there  was  another  danger — the 
danger  of  the  encroachment  upon,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of,  Turkey  by  Russia,  which  would 

bring such  a  danger  to  the  peace, 

liberties,  and  privileges  of  all  Europe — that 
we  were  called  upon  absolutelv  to  resist  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power." — [3  Mansard^  czlii. 
96.6.] 
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That  wastbe  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1856.  There  was  no  talk  then  of 
"  bag  and  baggage."  But  what  I  wish 
to  insist  upon  is  this — that  those  Minis- 
ters who  were  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  war  maintained 
that  policy  through  the  14  years  that 
elapsed  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Franco-German  War  broke  out,  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  examine  the 
results  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
work  of  1856.  They  then  confirmed 
deliberately  everything  done  and  stipu- 
lated in  1856  without  a  single  word 
about  these  reforms  of  Turkish  institu- 
tions which,  five  years  later,  seemed  to 
them  so  all-important.  The  noble  Duke 
said  it  was  the  business  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  oppose.  Of  opposition  in  this 
House  I  should  not  complain  ;  but  what 
was  the  history  of  the  year  1876?  In 
June,  1876,  if  one  of  those  dictionaries 
of  contemporaries,  which  are  published 
now-a-days,  had  occasion  to  describe 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  Duke,  it 
would  have  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  object 
of  which  was  to'def  end  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Turkey  against  the 
designs  of  Bussia:  and  that  so  far  he 
had  not  altered  his  opinions.  That  was 
the  case  up  to  June,  1876;  there  was 
scarcely  a  hint  given,  either  by  him  or  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  any  modification  of 
opinion  until  Parliament  separated.  But 
when  Parliament  separated,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  summon  it,  then 
arose  that  tremendous  "  Bulgarian  Atro- 
city "  agitation,  which  was  dictated.  If uUy 
believe,  as  regards  those  who  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  responsible  for  it,  by  the 
purest  and  most  unmixed  feeUngof  phi- 
lanthropy and  humanity.  But  what  was 
done  by  the  Opposition  of  that  day  is 
something  unique  in  our  history.  At 
the  moment  when  this  country  seemed 
threatened  by  a  foreign  Power,  and  when 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  by  a  Con- 
stitutional test  what  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was,  they  produced  a  false  im- 
pression of  that  opinion  by  plunging  the 
country  into  a  tremendous  agitation  by 
which  they  tried,  without  success,  to 
wrest  the  control  of  foreign  affairs  from 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and,  unfortunately,  with  more  success, 
to  impress  upon  foreign  Powers  the  con- 
viction that  the  policy  of  the  Crimean 
War  was  abandoned  and  that  England 


would  witness  the  destruction  of  Turkey 
unmoved.  Mr.  Fox  was  deeply  blamed 
because  he  sympathized  with  and  sup- 

Eorted  those  who  were  in  arms  against 
is  country ;  but,  at  least,  Mr.  Fox  dif- 
fered from  some  of  his  later  disciples,  in 
that  in  so  doing  he  was  supporting  opi- 
nions which  through  his  whole  life  he  had 
maintained.  We  complain,  not  only  of  a 
conversion  right  round,  and  of  a  conver- 
sion at  a  critical  moment,  but  of  a  conver- 
sion which  was  so  timed  that  it  produced 
a  fatally  misleading  impression  upon 
foreign  Powers — an  impression  which  it 
was  materially  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment at  that  moment  to  counteract. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  these 
things  were  intended  by  the  noble  Duke 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone) ;  but  I  do  suggest  that  they 
allowed  their  Party  passions  utterly  to 
blind  their  prudence  as  statesmen.  I  feel 
confident  that,  but  for  the  unhappy  part 
taken  at  that  time,  we  had  good  hopes  of 
persuading  Turkey  in  the  first  instance, 
and  Kussia  in  the  second,  to  a  wiser 
course  than  that  which  they  ultimately 
pursued.  The  noble  Duke  has  seasoned 
his  discourse  with  sundry  flowers  of 
oratory  principally  directed  against  me. 
I  cannot  entirely  pass  by  the  accusations 
he  has  made,  although  they  refer  to 
matters  which  are  res  judicata,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  decided  over  and  over 
again  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  noble  Duke,  in  reference  to  the 
Asiatic  matter,  accused  us  of  deliberately 
insulting  all  the  Mahomedan  subjects  of 
the  Queen.  I  cannot  conceive  where  he 
gets  the  foundation  for  that  accusation. 
We  distrusted  undoubtedly — and  we 
deeply  distrusted — a  particular  Native 
Agent  who  was  at  that  time  employed 
at  the  Court  of  Cabul.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead;  but  he  is,  at 
all  events,  an  absent  man,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  my  argument  that  I  should 
explain  why  we  distrusted  him.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  that  was 
the  case ;  but  I  never  said  anything  to 
show  that  I  distrusted  the  honesty  of  the 
other  Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
There  are  two  grounds  on  which  Natives 
were  unsuitable  for  Agents  at  such  sta- 
tions as  Herat  and  Candahar.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  not  impartial.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  were  not  impartial  as 
between  the  Ameer  and  the  British  Go- 
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Yommont,  for  I  do  not  think  there  was 
much  danger  in  that  respect.  They 
"were,  however,  placed  on  the  confines  of 
Afghanistan,  and,  among  other  places, 
at  Herat,  "which  is  on  the  confines  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  Mahomedans  are  divided 
into  two  sects,  who  feel  so  bitterly  to- 
wards each  other,  that  a  member  of  one 
sect  would  not  be  a  very  suitable  Agent 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  differences 
which  might  arise  between  them.  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  very  much  on  that 
point,  although  it  was  a  consideration 
which  weighed  with  us.  But  there  was  a 
very  much  more  important  consideration. 
The  principal  danger  which  we  wanted  to 
avert  by  placing  British  Agents  in  Afghan- 
istan was — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
conceal  it — connected  entirely  with  the 
aggression  of  a  European  Power.  Well, 
which  was  the  most  likely  to  act  efficiently 
and  intelligently  to  fulfil  our  orders  as 
we  desired  them  to  be  fulfilled  and  to 
obtain  the  information  which  it  was 
valuable  for  us  to  secure — which  was 
most  likely — a  European  or  an  Asiatic  ? 
Obviously,  it  was  only  a  European  who 
could  understand  the  position  as  it 
existed  between  England  and  Kussia, 
and  who  could  obtain  for  us  the  infor- 
mation and  exercise  the  influence  which 
would  be  a  real  security  to  us.  There- 
fore, I  repudiate  as  entirely  unfounded 
the  idea  that,  in  preferring  an  English 
to  a  Native  Agent  at  Candahar  and 
Herat,  wo  expressed  any  sentiments 
which  were  insulting  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Her  Majesty's  Mahomedan  and 
Hindoo  subjects.  I  must  further  add 
that,  unless  such  a  charge  was  so  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
bring  it  before  Parliament,  I  cannot 
conceive  any  conduct  less  likely  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  Public  Service  than 
that  of  the  noble  Duke  in  discussing 
such  a  matter  in  this  House.  The  very 
considerations  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  mentioning  it  prevent 
me  from  enlarging,  as  I  should  other- 
wise do,  on  what  I  regard  as  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  his  conduct.  Then  we 
are  said  to  have  ''shuffled  with  Treaties," 
as  the  noble  Duke  described  it  in  his 
mild  language.  The  shuffling  with 
Treaties  arises  from  the  fact,  according 
to  him,  that  we  urged  the  admission  of 
British  Agents  to  Afghanistan,  although 
we  had,  by  the  Treaty  of  1855,  promised 
Dost  Mahomed  that  wo  would  not  do  so. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury 


Well,  it  is  said  in  that  Treaty  itad( 
with  regard  to  then  pending  negotiatioa 
with  Persia,  that — 

^*  British  officers,  with  suitable  estabUflhiMBti 
and  orderlies,  shall  bo  deputed,  at  the  plttiot 
of  the  British  Govommcnt,  to  Cabnl,  or  Kii> 
dahar,  or  Bolkh,  or  all  three  places,  or  yrhm* 
over  an  Afghan  Army  may  be  assembled  ioHk 
against  the  Persians." — lAfyAanistan,  Ko.  1 
(1878),  p.  2.] 

It  is  then  said  that  a  subsidy  should  1» 
given  to  the  Ameer,  and  that  whenenr 
the  subsidy  ceased  the  British  offieen 
should  be  withdrawn. 

The  Duke  OF  ARGYLL :  Withdnwi 
from  what  ? 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBTJBT: 
From  the  Ameer's  country.  ThatVM 
a  provision  made  for  sending  Britiik 
officers  to  the  Afghan  Army  at  one  p•^ 
ticular  crisis  when  it  was  engaged  in  i 
campaign  against  Persia ;  and  yet  tlie 
noble  Duke  quotes  it  as  a  Treaij 
binding  us  for  all  time  not  to  nzge 
the  admission  of  British  officen  u 
Agents  within  the  dominions  of  tbe 
Ameer.  If  there  has  been  any  shafflisff 
used  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  1 
submit  that  it  has  beeti  used  by  the 
wrong  party.  Then  comes  the  chazge 
of  double-dealing  with  the  Ameer.  I 
am  totally  unable  to  understand  on  wlitk 
that  charge  rests.  The  noble  Duke  cites 
my  secret  Instructions  to  Lord  Lyttoo, 
and  says  I  desired  him  to  g^ve*' a  dy- 
nastic guarantee  "  to  Shore  Ali.  There 
is  nothing  about  a  dynastic  guarantee  in 
my  Instructions.  All  I  said  was  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  make  certain  pro- 
positions for  the  purpose  of  assuring  tiie 
Ameer  with  respect  to  the  succession  of 
his  heir  Abdoolah  Jan.  The  proposition 
which  was  made  was  of  a  limited  chi- 
racter.  It  was  a  perfectly  atraigbtfiv- 
ward  and  honest  proposition,  and  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  can  be  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  double-dealing.  Againi 
I  must  protest  againt  the  treatment 
which  Lord  Lytton  has  received  to- 
night. Of  course,  I  am  not  here  to  eaj 
that  his  conduct  is  not  to  be  canvaaeedf 
tliat  his  acts  are  not  to  be  examined,  and 
that  Iler  Majesty's  Government  are  not 
to  be  censured  if  necessary.  But  to  im- 
pute to  him  acts  of  a  dishonourable  cha- 
racter— for  it  is  nothing  less  which  the 
noble  Duke  did — in  reference  to  a  mat- 
ter which  has  already  been  decided  bT 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  andwhiu^ 
has  really  passed  into  the  domain  of 
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history,  can  serve  no  possible  purpose, 
except  to  wound  Lord  Lytton  in  the 
distant  discharge  of  his  difficult  and 
delicate  duties,  and  to  injure  the  re- 
spect in  which  he  is  held  by  both  Na- 
tives and  Europeans  in  India.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  proceeding  as  that  is 
an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  speech  which 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  practice — an 
abuse  which  is  damaging  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  country,  and  dangerous  to 
its  greatest  and  highest  interests  abroad. 
1  think  there  is  nothing  further  for  me 
to  say  in  respect  to  India  except  this. 
The  noble  Duke  deprecated  India  being 
asked  to  pay  for  any  .costs  of  the  Afghan 
War,  because  we  had  practically  admit- 
ted that  Afghanistan  was  perfectly  in- 
defensible, and  we  had  shown  it  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  had  been  overrun.  It 
was  not  the  military  question  of  the  de- 
fence of  Afghanistan  which  was  mainly 
in  our  minds  when  we  adopted  our  recent 
policy.  It  was  not  on  mUitary  grounds 
that  we  objected  to  the  reception  of  the 
Hussian  Mission  and  the  exercise  of  £us- 
sian  influence  in  Afghanistan.  It  was  be- 
cause we  were  not  prepared,  if  Afghan- 
istan were  closed  to  ourselves,  to  see  it 
made  the  base  for  such  diplomatic  opera- 
tions as  those  which  have  in  recent  times 
been  conducted  in  the  Provinces  of  Tur- 
key. If  such  operations  were  conducted 
from  abase  upon  our  own  borders,  it  would 
have  been  an  addition  to  our  anxieties  and 
our  difficulties,  and  a  peril  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  India,  which  we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  asking  India  to  join  with  us  in 
dissipating.  With  regard  to  Turkey,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Eastern  Koumelia,  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley)  referred.  The  noble 
Earl  ridicules  the  possession  of  poH- 
tical  and  miHtary  authority  there  by  the 
Sultan.  The  idea  that  we  had  in  con- 
stituting Eastern  Boumelia  was  that  we 
should  separate  the  internal  government 
of  the  country,  which  it  was  shown, 
whether  the  Turks  were  wise  or  foolish, 
could  not  be  conducted  by  them  with 
that  harmony  which  was  desirable — that 
we  should  separate  that  from  the  func- 
tions of  government  relating  to  military 
defence.  We  were  anxious  to  enable  the 
people,  as  far  as  possible,  to  govern  them- 
selves :  but  as  regards  all  external  matters, 
as  regards  the  defence  of  the  country,  as 
regards  the  prevention  of  insurrections  or 
the  prevention  of  invasion,  we  thought 


that  the  direct  authority  should  still  be  left 
to  the  Sultan.  What  provisions  did  we 
make  for  that  purpose  ?  The  whole  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan.  The  Militia  is  to  be 
commanded  entirely  by  officers  appointed 
by  the  Sultan,  the  gendarmerie  is  to  be 
commanded  entirely  by  officers  appointed 
by  the  Sultan.  If  there  is  insurrection, 
the  only  troops  which  can  be  summoned 
are  Turkish ;  these  are  to  be  summoned 
only  at  the  instance  of  the  Qt)vernor 
named  by  the  Sultan;  and  the  Sultan 
has  the  absolute  right  of  occupying  both 
the  littoral  parts  of  the  Province  and 
all  its  frontier.  Therefore,  for  all  ex- 
ternal purposes,  Eastern  Boumelia  is 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan.  I 
am  aware  that  the  Province  will,  as  to  in- 
ternal affairs,  be  largely  self-governed — 
but  that  was  the  distinction  we  desired 
to  draw — the  internal  government  is  to 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
while  the  foreign,  political,  and  military 
relations  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sultan.  That,  as  has  been  said,  is  a 
state  of  things  precisely  analogous  to 
the  position  of  a  British  Colony.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  Provinces 
which  we  have  rescued  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  from  the  great  Slav  State.  The 
noble  Duke  appears  to  think  that  unless 
the  Sultan  is  the  absolute  and  despotic 
master,  he  can  have  no  dominion  worth 
speaking  of  either  in  Macedonia  or  in 
Eastern  Boumelia.  That  is  not  our 
opinion.  We  feel  that  the  Turkish 
Empire  may  remain  as  a  comparatively 
limited  Monarchy,  although  as  an  en- 
tirely absolute  Monarchy  it  could  not. 
The  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  (the  Earl 
of  Kimberley)  referred  to  a  matter  which 
is  very  germane  to  the  present  purpose, 
although  it  belongs  to  many  years  ago — 
I  mean  the  junction  of  the  two  Princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  ob- 
jected to  their  union.  I  was  surprised 
that  the  noble  Earl  mentioned  that  in- 
stance, and  mentioned  it  especially  in 
reference  to  the  creation  of  Native  States. 
I  remember  very  well  a  very  brilliant 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone — ^I  have 
a  lively  recollection  of  it,  because  it 
persuaded  me  to  vote  with  him — in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  that  the 
breasts  of  free  men  were  the  surest 
defence  of  nations,  and  that  if  only 
we  would  meet  the  wishes    of   these 
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people,  and  would  allow  them  to  com- 
bine, we  elioiild  lind  this  free,  indepon- 
deut,  healthy  State  the  best  bulwark  ; 
against  tlio  aggressions  of  !Russia.  1 1 
am  not  here  to  discuss  the  conduct  of 
lloumania  ;  but  I  ask  whether,  on  a  re- 
view of  the  last  three  years,  you  are 
under  the  impression  that  Koumania  has 
been  an  effective  bulwark  against  the 
aggressions  of  Kussia  ?  I  believe  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  about  the 
power  of  these  small  States  to  resist  the 
power  of  any  great  military  neighbour. 
Many  years  must  elapse  before  they  can 
attain  either  the  coherence  or  the  actual 
material  vigour  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  fuliil  any  such  function. 
And  when  I  heard  the  noble  Earl  con- 
clude his  speech  by  telling  us  that  we 
ought  to  have  secured  the  gratitude  of 
these  people,  and  that  we  should  be 
strong  in  their  gratitude,  1  felt  inclined 
to  ask  him  to  look  back  upon  his  own 
historical  love,  and  to  give  mo  any  one 
iuBtance — I  have  puzzled  my  brains  to 
recollect  one — in  which  a  people  have, 
moved  by  their  gratitude  for  past  favfmrs, 
been  led  to  take  a  political  line  against 
their  own  existing  interests.  I  cannot 
remember  a  case  of  the  kind.  I  do  not 
speak  of  individuals.  You  may  find 
Potentates  who  have  it,  but  you  will 
not  find  a  people.  I  ask  the  noble  Earl 
to  look  over  the  past  century  and  to  think 
who  are  the  people  who  have  fimglit 
witli  England,  and  who  are  those  who 
have  received  gifts  of  blood  and  treasure 
from  England  for  their  defence — and 
then,  glancing  at  the  state  of  the  world, 
to  say  whether  those  whom  wo  have 
helped  the  most  are  now  our  best 
friends,  or  wliether  tliose  whom  wo 
have  opposed  the  most  are  now  our 
most  dotormined  enemies.  The  whole 
idea  is  purely  sentimental.  It  may 
animate  poets  and  bo  a  pleasant  theme 
for  historians ;  but  to  put  it  forward  as  a 
fact  on  which  politicians  and  statesmen 
can  found  their  calculations  and  con- 
fidently depend  is,  I  believe,  a  mere 
chimera.  With  regard  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  we  were  anxious  to  maintain 
the  interests  of  the  Porte,  although  it 
was  not  able  to  maintain  its  ancient 
boundaries.  We  felt  that  the  surest 
hope  of  preserving  its  existence  lay  in 
placing  a  more  limited  strain  upon  its 
resources.  We  tried  to  preserve  it,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  important  barriers  against  a  dan- 
gerous advance.  And  in  desiring  to  plaee 
a  bulwark  against  the  increase  of  tlie 
Slavonic  principle  we  thonght  we  did 
wisely  to  look,  not  only  to  the  Porte,  bat 
to  Austria.     I  still  entertain  the  opimoiL 
that    that    occupation    of   Bosnia  and    : 
Herzegovina — although  there  is  mruk 
in  it  that  excites  regret — ^is  one  of  tbe    j 
n\ost   important  results  for  the  tna- 
quillity  of   Europe  which  have  been 
achieved.     I  believe  the  results  fhit 
have  been  attained  by  the  Trea^of 
Berlin  have  placed  Turkey  in  a  positim 
in  which,  if  she  has  still  the  elementiof 
social  vitality,  as  wo  think  she  has— if     j 
she  has  statesmen  who  are  fitted  to  con- 
duct her  through  this  difficult  crisis,  an 
the  arrangements  which  aro  best  adi^tod 
to  assure  her  a  prolonged  existence.  We 
cannot  revive  the   dead ;    and  if  the 
gloomy  auguries  that  we  hear  on  the 
other  side  are  true,  of  course  the  eflbrti 
of  diplomatists  and  statesmen  are  wottk- 
less.     But  we  can  at  least  give  time  for 
ascertaining  whether  these  gloomy  antici- 
pations aro  correct,  or  whether  there  is 
not  really  that  x>romise  of  the  fulfilment 
of   the  brighter  hopes  that  we  hsTO 
entertained,  and,  at  all  events,  of  post- 
poning what  will  bo  one  of  the  most 
terrible  visitations  that  can  befall  the 
world  whenever  it  shall  occur.    This  re- 
sult we  believe  the  Berlin  Treaty  hu 
achieved ;  and  that  it  has  been  achieved 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  Eng- 
lish blood  is  a  matter  on  whica  we  may 
congi-atulate  ourselves. 

Earl  GRAN VILLB :  My  Lords,  con- 
sidering the  thin  attendance  now  in  the 
House,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
who  were  present  when  my  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  were  speaking,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  occnpj 
much  of  your  time.    The  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  thinks  we 
aro  flogging  a  dead  horse ;  but  the  ob- 
jects we  are  flogging  are  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve them  to  be  immortal,  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  sorry  if  they  were  already  de- 
funct.   The  noble  Earl  the  First  Minister 
administered  a  severo  rebuke  to  the  noble 
Duke  for  having  alluded  to  past  transac- 
tions in  relation  to  Afghanistan,  although 
the  noble  Duke  had  carefully  avoided 
referring  to  matters  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent  negotiations — whereas    the  noble 
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Marquess  has  himself  been  guilty  of  the 
very  fault  he  corrected  in  the  noble 
Duke.  The  noble  Earl  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  meet  the 
noble  Duke  on  that  ground,  because 
their  mouths  were  closed ;  but  the  noble 
Marquess^  on  the  contrary,  g^t  up  and 
rushed  at  once  into  the  part  of  the  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  pla<}ing  of  British 
Agents  on  the  Frontiers  of  Afghanistan. 
The  noble  Marquess  held  that  the  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  1857  with  respect  to  that 
point  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question ;  but  an  examination  of  its 
terms,  although  I  am  no  lawyer,  cou- 
Tinces  me  that  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  it,  as  your  Lordships  may  see  for 
yourselves  by  reading  the  Treaty.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  something  like 
banter — and  I  do  not  object  to  it — as  to 
the  violence  of  the  language  that  has 
been  used.  All  I  can  say  is  this — ^that 
when  the  noble  Marquess  described  his 
own  language  in  speaking  of  political 
matters,  of  political  foes,  and  even  some- 
times of  political  friends,  as  mild,  it 
takes  from  me  all  grounds  of  defence, 
either  for  the  past  or  for  the  future,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  in  his  remarkably  clear 
head  there  is  one  deficiency — he  is  not 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  words  in  the 
English  language.  The  noble  Marquess 
said  something  about  carrying  out  re- 
forms in  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  if  your  Lordships  were 
present  here  the  other  night  when  the 
noble  Marquess  disposed  in  the  most 
complete  manner  of  the  chances  of  any 
such  reforms  by  saying  that  the  Turks 
had  no  money  and  no  chance  of  getting 
any,  and  that  without  money  reforms  in 
Turkey  were  impossible,  it  will  not  seem 
so  monstrous  if  we  disbelieve  in  the 
reality  of  these  reforms.  With  regard 
to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  I  may  say  that  I 
am  not  an  opponent  of  it.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  remain  unexecuted.  I  wish  to 
see  it  carried  out  as  far  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  or  entangle  us,  while 
being  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
Christian  populations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  the  sort  of  vacil- 
lation that  has  gone  on  with  regard  to 
this  Berlin  Treaty  must  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, owing  to  the  absolute  difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire which  has  been  consistently  held  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. I  trust  this  Treaty  will  be  carried 
out;  but  I  complain  of  the  enormous 


extent  to  which  the  Government  have 
magnified  its  advantages,  instead  of 
giving  it  its  real  and  practical  value.  I 
think  this  discussion  will  be  of  use  in 
putting  before  the  country  the  real  state 
of  things.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  with 
any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment to-night,  nor  to  put  any  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
Berlin  Treaty. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Tea 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'dock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
I^idasf,  leth  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Ways  awd  MxAVi—eomidered  in 
Committee — Resolution  [May  15]  reported, 

P&iVATE  Bill  {by  Order) — Considered  ae  amended 
—Belfast  Water. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Beading  — 
Local  Government  (Highways)  Provisional 
Orders  (Dorset,  &c.)  •  [186] ;  Local  Gfovem- 
xnent  (Highways)  Provisional  Orders  (Glou- 
cester and  Hereford)  •  [1861 ;  Tramways  Or- 
ders Confirmation  *  [^^7]  ;  Consolidated 
Fund  (No.  3)  •. 

First  Beadinff-Salmon  Fishery  Law  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)  •[188]. 

Secofid  Reading — Noxious  Gases  [123],  debate 
atp'oumed ;  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Pro- 
visional Orders  (Clonmel,  &c.)  •  [166] ;  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  f  Artizans' 
and  Labourers*  Dwellings)  *  [169] ;  Licensing 
Laws  Amendment  [26]. 

Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
Medical  Act  (1868)  Amendment  (No.  3)* 
[121];  Medical  Act  (1868)  Amendment  [21; 
Medical  Appointments  Qualification  *  [62J ; 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (No.  2)  • 
[86]. 

Select  Committee — ^Wormwood  Scrubs  Regula- 
tion [96],  other  Members  nominated. 

Committee — Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
[88]— E.P. 

Committee  —  Report  —  Parliamentary  Burghs 
(Scotland)  •  [97] ;  Dispensaries  (Ireland)  [66] ; 
Hares  (Ireland)  •  [166]. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock! 
PRIFATE    BUSINESS. 


BELFAST  WATER  BILL  {by  Order), 
C0N8IDEBATI0K,   AS  AMENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Mb.  J.  P.  COBRY,  who  had  given 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  the 
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insortion  of  a  clause,  said,  ho  had  boon  ' 
informed  that  it  was  perfectly  within  ; 
liis  right  to  submit  the  clause,  and  that ! 
there  were  precedents  for  the  course 
which  he  proposed  to  take.  He  cer- 
tainly should  not,  liowever,  have  pur- 
sued that  course  if  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  had  not  raised  technical  objections 
against  the  Petitioners  who  represented 
tlie  disfranchised  classes  of  Belfast  being 
heard  before  the  Committee  by  whom 
the  Bill  had  been  considered  upstairs. 
As  ho  had  already  intimated,  he  be- 
lieved that  in  taking  this  course  he  was 
perfectly  within  his  right.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  aware  that  if  he  were  to 
move  the  clause  of  which  ho  had  given 
Notice  it  would  give  rise  to  considerable 
discussion  in  the  House;  and  as  the 
Government  had  fixed  a  Morning  Sitting 
in  order  that  the  House  might  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant public  measure,  he  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  furthering  the  conduct  of 
Public  Business  if  he  were  to  persist  in 
moving  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice.  In  refraining  from  doing  so,  he 
desired  to  say  that  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  Houso  that  the  proposition 
ho  wished  to  make  was  a  reasonable  and 
proper  one,  and  also  that  he  would  have 
been  supported  by  a  largo  majority  of 
tlie  House.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  did  not  intend  to  move 
tlio  clause  of  which  he  had  givon  Notice. 

Bill,  as   amended,  considered;  to   be 
road  the  third  time. 


QUESTIONS. 

TREATY   OF    BKRIJX— EXECUTION  OF 
ART  rCLES.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  refer- 
ring to  the  Despatch  of  the  Marquis,  of 
Salisbury,  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  from  Berlin 
on  13th  July  1878,  which  was  presented 
to  Parliament  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
in  order  to  set  forth  tho  principal  altera- 
tions made  at  Berlin  in  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefauo,  and  particularly  to  the 
following  passages : — 

"  The  first  and  most  important  objections 
made  in  the  Circular  of  Her  Majeslv's  (n»vem- 
mont  of  April  Ist  to  tho  Traity  of  San  Stefano  " 
were  amongst  others  that  **  tlio  lir»t  working  of 

Mr.  J.  P.  Carry 
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the  institutions  of  the  new  Slav  State  of  BiU 
garia  wcro  to  bo  commenced  under  the  oootnl 
of  a  Kusdian  Army.  It  will  be  seen  that  ifl 
those  objections  have  been  removed  bj  thi 
Treaty  of    Berlin.  The  "'^'■fiw 

under  which  the  institutions  of  Bnlgszii  vai 
to  havo  been  framed,  and  commaDoed  thiir 
working,  will  no  longer  be  especially  RnniL 
.  .  .  The  retirement  of  the  Russian  Amy 
from  tho  province  must  take  place  before  ibe 
period  of  the  working  of  the  now  xnstitBtuiiiii 
to  begin.  .  .  .  And  the  first  working  of  iti 
institutions  will  therefore  not  be  comnwoeri 
under  the  control  of  a  Russian  Army  ;** 

and  referring  likewise  to  Artide  7  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  fixes  tlis 
period  at  which  the  working  of  the  sew 
institutions  is  to  begin,  as  one  whieh 
''  cannot  be  prolonged  for  more  tlitn 
nine  months  from  tho  ratification  of  the 
Treaty ; ''  whether  he  will  state  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Qoren- 
ment  (the  time  fixed  by  this  AitidA 
having  elapsed  and  its  conditions  hiviDff 
been  fulfilled),  the  declaration  of  Lon 
Salisbury  has  been  made  good — 

**  That  tho  retirement  of  tho  Russian  Amr 
from  tho  Province  must  take  place  before  tiii 
period  at  which  tho  working  of  the  new  initita- 
tions  of  Bulgaria  is  to  begin,  so  that  the  link 
working  of  its  institutions  may  not  commpnfli 
under  tho  control  of  a  Russian  Army ;  *' 

and,  if  that  is  not  so,  whether  sudi  i 
departure  from  a  capital  term  of  ^ 
Treaty  of  Berlin  has  taken  place  witk 
the  concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ?  

The  chancellor  of  tub  EXCHfr 
QUEB :  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tloman's  Question  is  certainly  somewhit 
long;  and  I  fear  if  I  were  to  enter  into 
tho  discussion  which  it  seems  to  inTite 
me  to,  my  answer  would  be  very  muck 
longer  than    is  desirable,    becanse  it 
would  be  difiicult  for  me  to  give  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  the  Question  without 
going  into  a  much  fuller  discussion  of 
what  has  taken  place  than  would  be 
convenient  to    the    House  or    anyone 
else,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  moment. 
I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I  could  froiA. 
the  reading  of  the  Question,  to  ascertaio 
what  was  the  point  which  the  hon.  an(3 
learned  Gentleman  particularly  desirecS 
to  ascertain ;  and  in  the  still  more  ex  ^ 
tended  form  of  the  Question  which  stooC 
on  the  Paper  yesterday  I  thought  I  haC 
discovered  the  point,  because  he  referreC 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  Russian  Arm^ 
would  not  vacate  Bulgaria  until  the  8r* 
of  August,    and  I  supposed    that   L 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  Her  Mia 
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jesty's  Government  had  made  any  state* 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  Hussian 
Army  was  not  to  be  bound  to  evacuate 
until  the  3rd  of  August.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  say  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
had  made  no  such  statement;  but  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  with  that  struck  out, 
I  think  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is 
this — that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  provided 
that  the  evacuation  should  tase  place 
nine  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty.  The  nine  months  have  elapsed, 
and  the  evacuation  is  proceeding. 

THE    RAILWAY    COMMISSION  —  PRO- 
LONGATION OF  POWERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
he  will  introduce  the  Bill  for  continuing 
the  Hallway  Commission  before  Whit- 
suntide, in  order  that  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  bodies  interested  may 
have  ample  time  to  consider  amendments 
of  the  existing  Act  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  as  I  think 
I  mentioned  to  the  House  before,  I  have 
prepared  a  Bill  dealing  not  only  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Railway  Commission — a  matter  to  which 
both  the  Government  and  the  communitv 
generally  attach  much  importance — but 
also  with  other  subjects  of  considerable 
interest  connected  with  it.  But  until 
much  greater  progress  has  been  made 
with  various  Bills  of  no  ordinary  length 
and  importance — such  as  the  Army  Dis- 
cipline and  Begulation  and  the  Criminal 
Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bills,  upon 
which  the  House  is  already  engaged — 
I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  advancing 
the  object  we  all  have  in  view,  and  that 
it  would  be  only  wasting  the  time  of 
Parliament,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the 
subject,  in  question,  if  I  invited  the 
House  to  consider  a  general  measure  in 
connection  with  the  Bailway  Commission. 

OPEN  SPACES  (METROPOLIS). 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Hardwicke,  at  an 
inquest  on  the  8th  of  May  upon  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Heron,  in  which  he  com- 
mented upon  the  absence  of  recreation 
pounds  in  London,  where  the  children 


had  nowhere  to  play  except  the  streets  ; 
and,  if  he  will  consider  the  expediency 
of  making  some  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  are  not  open  spaces  in  the  metro- 
polis which  might  be  made  more  avail- 
able as  playgrounds  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  than  at  present  ? 

Mr.  A8SHET0N  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  regretted  as  much  as  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke or  anyone  else  that  there  were  not 
more  playgrounds  in  the  Metropolis  for 
children.  A  good  deal  had  undoubtedly 
been  accomplished  of  late  years ;  but  he 
was  not  aware  that  anything  more  could 
be  done  than  had  been  done  under  the 
Open  Spaces  (Metropolis)  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1877. 

LLOYDS'  PATRIOTIC  FUND. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether, 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  state- 
ment, which  has  appeared  in  several 
newspapers,  that  a  sum  of  £51,000  was, 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  given  by 
Lloyds'  Patriotic  Fund  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
deceased  soldiers  and  sailors;  that  the 
accumulations  of  this  fund  now  amount 
to  £430,000,  which  is  said  to  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners; and,  whether  the  facts  are 
in  any  way  as  above  represented ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  this  fund  can  be  made 
available  for  the  relief  of  the  families 
of  those  soldiers  lately  killed  in  South 
Africa  and  Afghanistan  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  communicated  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  appeared  that  this  sum  of  not 
£430,000,  but  £74,600,  in  Beduced Three 
per  Cent  Annuities,  stood  in  the  names 
of  '*the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds  "  in  trust  for  **  Lloyds'  Patriotic 
Fund,"  the  dividends  of  which  were  to 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme  established  by 
order  of  the  Board  of  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  England  and  Wales,  dated 
the  28th  day  of  May,  1875.  Those 
dividends,  amounting  to  £1,119,  were 
applicable,  after  certcdn  other  charges, 
in  ^he  discretion  of  the  Trustees  to  tho 
payment  of  annuities  to  the  pe^ous 
mentioned  in  section  17  of  that  i^  me, 
the  opening  words  of  which/^  ided 
that  the  income  from  the  or         fund 
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fihould  be  applied  by  the  Trustees  in 
their  discretion  in  granting  annuities 
and  other  pecuniary  assistance  to 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines,  ofHcors 
and  men,  and  to  their  widows,  orphans, 
and  dependents,  having  especial  regard 
to  sufferings  and  losses  in  action.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  best  course 
for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  be  to  open  communications  with 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  ascer- 
tain from  them  whether  any  of  this 
money  could  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  those  soldiers  lately  killed 
in  South  Africa  and  Afghanistan. 

ORDER    OF  THE  BAT. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
(Mr.  Seereta}'y  Stanley ^  Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

William  Henry   Smith,   The   Judge  Advocate 

Oeneral.) 

coM^riTTEE.      [^Pr ogress  \bth  May.'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  37  (Ill-treating  soldier),  agreed 
to. 

Clause  38  (Duelling  and  attempting 
to  commit  suicide). 

Mr.  PARNELL,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  16,  line  7,  after  the 
word  **  suicide,"  to  insert  the  words 
**  while  not  undergoing  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment,**  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  omit  the  2nd  sub-section 
from  the  clause  ?  He  thought  that  mon 
convicted  of  breaches  of  military  disci- 
pline should  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  felons  and  persons  convicted  of 
ordinary  crimes,  and  he  hoped  that  some 
guarantee  would  be  taken  under  the 
Bill  in  order  to  secure  this  desirable  re- 
sult. They  had  a  case  the  other  day  in 
which  a  sergeant  of  the  60th  Eifles  at 
Ginghilovo  in  South  Africa,  who  merely 
committed  an  error  of  judgment  in  re- 
tiring a  picket,  had  imposed  upon  him 
a  sentence  of  five  years'  penal  servitude. 
Common  prison  discipline  in  this  country 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  slavery ; 
and  ho  protested  against  the  proposal  to 
sentence  a  man  already  incarcerated  to 
an  additional  term  of  imprisonment 
because,  feeling  that  slavery,  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide.  There  ought 
clearly  to  be  some  distinction  between 
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the  treatment  of  military  prisooen— 
men  who  were  simply  convicted  of  a 
breach  of  discipline — and  the  treatiiMBt  ^ 
of  men  convicted  of  criminal  offenoesii 
the  ordinary  sense.  There  should,  ii 
his  opinion,  be  separate  prisons,  seputta 
rules,  and  a  separate  system  of  treit- 
ment  altogether.  It  was  manifeitly 
highly  unjust  and  improper  that  mm 
who  were  found  guilty  and  convicted  of 
simple  breaches  of  discipline  should  be 
compelled  to  herd  with  ordinary  crimi- 
nals. He  earnestly  desired  to  pnm 
this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  tbe 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tho  j 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  tlu 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary ;  and  ho  hoped  it  would  be 
carefully  considered  whether  powen 
might  not  be  given  to  the  right  hoi. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  frame  roles 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
military  prisons  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He 
simply  moved  his  Amendment  in  order 
to  put  himself  in  Order.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  a  division  upon  the  matter 
at  present ;  but  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
measure  he  should  be  prepaid,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  make  a  proposal  embodying 
the  views  which  he  had  indicated. 

Colonel  MUBE  was  inclined  to  think 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Ftf- 
nell)  had  very  far  stretched  a  point  in 
assuming  that  the  usual  treatment  of  con- 
victs induced  suicide,  and  that  the  etme 
thing  could  be  said  of  the  treatment  of 
militaiy  prisoners.  It  was  another  ai- 
sumption,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sergeant  at  Ginghilovo  the  man  onljcom- 
niitted  an  error  of  judgment.  As  yet, 
they  had  no  evidence  on  that  subject  at 
all ;  but  his  (Colonel  Mure's)  impression 
was  the  other  way,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  a  man  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude  for  that  alone. 

CoLoxicL  STANLEY  said,  withrepid 
to  the  case  of  the  sergeant  referred  to, 
ho  had  only  seen  what  had  appeared  in 
the  public  Press.     He  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  of  the  Papers,  and,  therefore, 
as  he  had  already  stated,  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  form  any  opinion.  It  was  also 
a  puro  assumption  that  because  a  non- 
commissioned officer  was  sent  to  penal 
servitude  he  would  be  likely  to  commit 
suicide.     He  was,  however,  quite  ready 
to   admit  the  contention   of   the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell),  that 
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ihej  must  consider  yeiy  carefully  the 
ciicamBtances  under  which  military  pri- 
•aen  were  confined  in  State  gaols ;  and 
although  he  was  not  able  in  all  cases  to 
make  separate  rules  for  different  classes 
of  offenders,  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  one  which  had  engaged, 
tad  would  still  receive,  his  own  attention 
ind  the  attention  of  his  right  lion. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary,  with  a  view 
to  its  amendment  to  a  certain  extent. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  asked  why,  if  the 
9zutinglaw  were  sufficiently  strongto  lay 
hold  of  offenders,  and  offences  were  do- 
fined  in  the  Common  Law,  it  should  bo 
necessaiy  to  make  an  attempt  to  commit 
suicide  what  might  be  termed  a  military 
offence  ?  It  oomd  be  well  dealt  with  by 
ib  ordinary  Criminal  Courts.  They  had 
aponishment  for  the  offence  under  the 
(ndinaiy  law,  and  why  should  not  the 
offender  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  for  trial  ?  The  certificate  of  the 
seatence  would  be  enough  to  enable  the 
militaiy  power  to  deal  with  the  offender. 
He  was  not  going  to  discuss  the  Ging- 
liiloro  affair  either  ;  but  the  time  would 
oome  when  the  Government  would  have 
to  answer  for  the  strangeness  of  the  fact 
^t  the  offence  of  the  General  who  lost 
an  Army  at  Isandlana  should  be  disre- 
garded, while  a  sergeant  —  [Colonel 
Siasley:  I  rise  to  Order! — was  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  for  retiring 
a  picket. 

TnBCHAmMAN:  The  question  be- 
fore the  Committee  at  the  present  time 
u  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
forMeath  (Mr.  Pamell)  as  to  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  on  soldiers  who 
Attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  the 
W.  Member  for  Dundee  must  confine 
iis  observations  to  that  Amendment. 

Getebal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
remarked  that  this  was  one  of  the  many 
additions  of  novel  crimes  created  by  the 
^resent  Bill,  which  he  very  much  re- 
jretted.  The  new  crime  was  not  recog- 
dzed  by  the  old  Mutiny  Act,  but  only 
y  the  104th  Article  of  War,  and 
rhioh'Was  in  contravention  of  the  rights 
ranted .  to  the  Crown  to  make  new 
rimes  not  provided  for  by  the  Acts  of 
'arliament,  and  it  was  now  legalized 
rt  the  first  time  by  being  introduced 
ito  the  proposed  Act  by  the  Secretary 
:  State. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  thought 
lis  a  misapprehension  of  the  law  which 
ould  apply  to  many  other  cases.    The 


Articles  of  War  wore  not  illegal ;  but 
they  were  legal  so  long  as  they  did  not 
go  beyond  certain  penalties.  The  recital 
stated  that  **  no  man  can  be  forfeit  of 
life  or  limb  without  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  question 
of  unnecessary  duplication  of  crimes  and 
punishments  was  raised  by  this  and  bv 
a  good  many  other  clauses  of  tho  Bill. 
Certain  punishments  and  crimes  were 
clearly  laid  down  in  tho  ordinary  law 
of  the  land ;  and  why,  in  the  preparation 
of  tho  present  measure,  should  the  prin- 
ciple not  have  been  observed  by  simply 
declaring  that  all  the  crimes  known  to  tho 
general  law  were  also  crimes  in  the  Army, 
and  that  the  punishments  fixed  under 
the  general  law  wore  applicable  in  the 
Army,  except  in  cases  where  for  military 
purposes  it  was  advisable  either  to  add 
to  or  take  away  from  the  list  of  ordinary 
crimes  ?  This  sort  of  way  of  imperfectly 
going  over  the  ground  traversed  by  the 
general  Criminal  Law  seemed  to  him  to 
perpetuate  a  good  many  of  the  worst 
evils  of  confusion  which  existed  in  the 
old  Mutiny  Act  and  in  tho  old  Articles 
of  War,  and  which  ought  to  be  im- 
proved and  amended,  and  rendered  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  apart  from 
the  evils  of  tho  present  system,  his 
reason  for  directing  the  attention  of  tho 
Government  to  the  subject  was  this — 
that  he  thought  the  Uorne  Secretary  did 
not  take  power  in  his  Prisons  Act  of 
18C7  to  make  rules  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary prisoners  as  distinct  from  any  other 
class  of  persons  undergoing  sentence ; 
and  if  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
desired  to  make  such  rules,  it  would  bo 
necessary  for  him  to  take  power  under 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House.  Ho 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  attention  of  tho 
Government  would  bo  given  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  necessary,  he  should  bo 
prepared  at  a  future  stage  to  bring  it 
on  again. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  39  (Eefusal  to  deliver  to  civil 
power  officers  and  soldiers  accused  of 
civil  offences). 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  16,  line  14, 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  to  deliver  over 
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to  the  civil  magistrate  or  to."  For  the 
first  time  there  was  introduced  here  an 
offence  against  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  an  officer  to  defend  himself. 
The  terms  of  the  present  Act  provided 
that  the  person  wanted  must  be  **  under 
his  command."  These  important  words 
wore  now  omitted,  and  the  clause  now 
punished  any  person  subject  to  Military 
Law  who  refused  to  deliver  over  **  any 
officer  or  soldier  accused  of  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  civil  court."  It  was 
not  to  be  necessary  that  the  person 
called  on  to  deliver  up  a  person  should 
have  any  connection  with,  or  any  power 
or  command  over,  the  person  to  be 
punished.  The  word  "wilfully"  was 
also  now  omitted.  Formerly,  both  in 
the  Mutiny  Act  and  in  the  Articles  of 
War,  the  person  must  **  wilfully  neglect 
or  refuse  ; "  but  those  words  were  now 
omitted,  making  the  clause  far  more 
severe.  The  duty  of  the  officer  now  was  to 
render  such  assistance  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities as  might  be  in  his  power.  When 
Lord  Melbourne  was  Ilome  Secretary, 
the  question  arose  whether  a  command- 
ing officer  should  or  should  not  be  com- 
pellable by  law  to  deliver  over  any 
soldier  under  his  command.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Law  Officers, 
and  their  opinion  was  communicated,  by 
the  desire  of  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the 
Army.  That  opinion  was  to  the  effect 
that,  while  a  commanding  officer  was 
not  compellable,  either  by  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  to  deliver  up  a  soldier 
to  a  constable  who  had  a  warrant  to 
execute  against  him,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  such  facilities  ought  to  be  granted 
to  a  constable  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  person.  It  came  to  this — that  while 
an  officer  was  not  compellable  to  give 
up  the  person,  yet  that  it  was  wise  to 
do  so,  in  order  to  avoid  unseemly  and 
dangerous  collisions  between  tlie  civil 
and  the  military  powers. 

Colonel  STANLEY  quite  agreed  that 
the  words  in  the  old  Mutiny  Act  were 
**  under  his  command."  But  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War  did  not  say  anything 
about  command,  and  ran  thus — 

**  Any  officer  or  soldier  who,  on  application 
being  mado  to  him  for  the  purpose,  shall  wil- 
fully neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  over  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  or  to  assist  in  the  apprehension 
of  any  officer  or  soldier  accused  of  any  crime 
punishable  by  law.'* 

He  apprehended,  therefore,  that  so  far 
Sir  Alexander  Oordon 


they  were  reproducing  the  old  law;  uj 
ho  was  anxious  also,  as  far  as  poflsiUfl^ 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  a  conflict  Detwwi 
the  civil  and  military  authorities.  He* 
thought  the  clause  had  better  remab  ■ 
it  was,  for  he  saw  no  reason  to  omit  the 
words. 

General  Sib  GEOBGE  BALFOUB 
reminded  the  right  hon.  and  gaUiit 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wv 
that  any  constable  could  notatthepreMoi 
time  be  allowed  to  walk  into  any  bv- 
racks  just  as  he  chose,  and  take  awayt 
soldier  legally  in  confinement  uste 
Military  Law .  No  doubt  the  civil  power 
was  supreme,  and  was  so  recog^nind  hj 
every  officer  of  the  Army.  The  offieen 
well  knew  that  they  must  obey  all  de- 
mands made  by  the  civil  magistrtte  to 
give  up  military  persons  when  regulaily 
and  lawfully  demanded.  He  had  knowii 
cases  where  a  military  person,  when 
about  to  be  flogged,  was  taken  out  of 
the  square  formed  by  the  troops  to  wit- 
ness the  punishment,  and  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  existed  in  giving  up  the  body 
on  the  Judge's  writ  being  presented  to 
the  officer  in  command.  And  as  there 
had  been  no  conflict  up  to  the  preeeDt 
between  the  two  powers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, where  was  the  need  for  these  words, 
which  might  lead  to  serious  strife  by 
reason  of  a  constable  making  a  demand 
on  a  sentry  or  a  corporal  to  yield  up  i 
military  prisoner  ? 

Mr.   RYLANDS  said,  he  was  raj 
Bony  that  he  could  not  ag^e  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Oo^ 
don).     Clearly,  if  a  soldier  was  guilty  of 
any  offonce  against  the  law  an  officer 
was  bound  by  every  consideration  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  civil  authorities. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  any 
doubt  whatever  were  allowed  to  remain 
upon  that  point,  and  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  commanding  officers 
to  refuse  to  assist  the  civil  power  in 
dealing  with   soldiers  who    had  been 
guilty  of  criminal  oflences.     But  if  his 
hon.   and  gallant  Friend  thought  the 
clause,  as  it  now  stood,  pressed  upon  com- 
manding officers  and  regimented  officers 
in  a  manner  that  was  not  already  the 
case,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
word  '*  wilfully  "  being  inserted.    That 
would,  he  thought,  meet  the  objection 
that  had  been  raised.    If  the  Amend* 
ment  were  withdrawn,  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
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Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  consent 
to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "wilfully." 

Generajl  SHIJTE  observed,  that  the 
clause  only  referred  to  commanding 
officers.  He  thought  it  would  be  far 
better  if  the  few  words  to  which  objec- 
tion had  been  taken  were  omitted. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  a  commanding  officer  was,  by  the 
present  law,  bound  to  deliver  over  to 
the  civil  power  any  officer  or  soldier 
under  his  command,  guilty  of  any  act 
contrary  to  law,  on  proper  application 
being  made  to  him.  So  far  as  he  could 
see,  this  clause  practically  reproduced 
Clause  76  of  the  old  Mutiny  Act,  ex- 
cept, it  might  be,  by  the  omission  of  the 
words  ''under  his  command."  He 
thought  that  those  words  were  properly 
omitted,  in  order  to  insure  in  every  case 
the  due  execution  of  the  law  against  any 
soldier.  It  was  undesirable  that  an 
officer  should  not  be  bound  in  aU  cases 
to  aid  the  civil  power  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  military  offenders. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  ob- 
served, that  by  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
an  officer  was  to  be  punished  if,  on  appli- 
cation being  made  to  him,  he  neglected 
or  refused  to  assist  in  the  apprehension 
of  any  officer  or  soldier  charged  with 
any  offence  in  any  Civil  Court.  Those 
words  went  too  far,  and  what  he  asked 
was  that  it  should  not  be  made  penal  for 
an  officer  not  to  have  given  into  custody 
a  soldier  charged  with  any  offence,  when 
that  officer  might  know  nothing  about 
it,  except  that  the  soldier  was  under  his 
command.        

Mb,  E.  JENKINS  remarked,  that  the 
clause  was  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
law.  The  Mutiny  Act,  it  was  true,  con- 
fined the  offence  to  a  commanding  officer ; 
but  the  96th  Article  of  War  provided  for 
any  officer  or  soldier  who,  on  application 
being  made  to  him,  should  neglect  or 
refuse  to  deliver  over  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate any  officer  or  soldier  accused  of  an 
offence  punishable  by  a  Civil  Court.  He 
did  not  think  it  could  be  said  that  the 
clause  altered  the  existing  law. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to  ;  and  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  40  f Conduct  to  prejudice  of 
military  discipline). 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
this  was  known  in  the  Army  as  the 
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"  Devil's  Clause."  On  general  prin- 
ciples, he  should  be  inclined  to  think 
the  clause  objectionable,  as  the  great 
object  of  all  criminal  legislation  was 
that  crime  should  be  specifically  defined. 
He  should  be  very  glad  if  such  a  provi- 
sion could  be  done  away  with ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  was  possible.  It  had  been 
found  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  to  have  some  such  clause  as 
that,  which  corresponded  with  regard  to 
the  soldier  very  much  to  the  clause  with 
reference  to  an  officer  making  punish- 
able conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman.  As  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  it  was  necessary  to  provide  gene- 
rally for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  so,  in  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  for  any  act,  conduct,  disorder,  or 
neglect  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline  not  otherwise 
specified  in  the  Act.  The  evil,  no  doubt, 
was  that  this  clause  might  be  used  by 
officers  in  courts  martial  to  try  soldiers 
for  offences  specified  in  other  clauses. 
He  desired  that  it  should  be  made  quite 
clear  that  that  was  not  to  be  done. 
Evidence  was  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  to  show  that  there  was  a 
disposition  to  use  the  clause  for  cases  in 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  apply.  To 
meet  that  objection  he  should,  there- 
fore, propose  to  put  in  words  at  the  end 
of  the  clause  declaring  that  it  was  not 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  punish- 
ment in  matters  for  which  a  specific 
punishment  was  provided  by  the  Act. 
He  should  now  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  16,  lines  25  and  26,  to 
leave  out  the  words  '^  though  not  in 
this  Act  otherwise  specified,"  and  would 
move  later  on  to  insert  the  provision  he 
had  mentioned. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that,  on  con- 
sideration, he  agreed  with  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt).  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  as  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  Act  to  specify  crimes 
and  punishments,  it  was  certainly  un- 
desirable to  leave  it  in  doubt  that  this 
clause  was  only  intended  to  apply  to 
offences  upon  which  the  Act  was  silent. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  etruck 
out  accordingly. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  16,  line  27, 
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to  leave  out  the  words  '^  on  conviction 
by  court  martial,"  in  order  to  insert 
''  be  tried  by  court  martial,  and  on  con- 
viction shall."  The  105th  Article  of 
War,  referred  to  in  the  margin  of  the 
Bill  as  being  that  upon  which  the  clause 
was  founded,  declared  that  offences  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  mili- 
tary discipline  should  be  taken  cog- 
nizance of  by  a  court  martial.  That 
provision  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  had  worked  well.  Many 
hon.  Members  were  most  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  offences  of  officers  and 
soldiers  being  tried  by  any  other  means 
than  by  court  martial,  and  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  was  to  insure  that 
course  being  taken.  He  sought  to  make 
it  imperative  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  lor  War,  when  he  took  cognizance 
of  any  of  these  offences,  to  deal  with 
them  only  by  bringing  the  officers  or 
soldiers  charged  therewith  before  a 
court  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  effect  of  the  105th 
Article  of  War,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  must  see  that  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment  he  proposed  would  be  to 
render  the  clause  which  they  were 
passing  more  stringent.  Whatever  act 
might  be  construed  as  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  how- 
ever trivial,  must,  if  the  words  were 
inserted,  be  tried  by  court  martial,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  that  should  be 
done.  The  alteration  of  the  clause  would 
really  tend  to  increase  the  danger  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  feared. 
Although  the  Article  of  War  might  be 
as  he  had  stated,  yet  it  was  well  known 
that  it  was  not  put  in  force,  and  that 
great  discretion  was  exercised  by  the 
authorities. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  remarked,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  GenUeman 
admitted  that  the  Article  of  War  speci- 
fically stated  that  these  offences  should 
be  teJcen  cognizance  of  by  a  court  mar- 
tial ;  but  he  had  gone  on  to  observe  that 
they  were  not  always  taken  cognizance 
of.  But  the  contention  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
was  that  persons  should  not  be  treated 
as  being  guilty  of  these  offences  without 
being  previously  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial. It  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
words  he  proposed  to  insure  that  being 
carried  out.    He  wished  to  point  out  to 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon 


the  Committee  that  the  clause,  as  it 
stood,  was  more  severe  than  the  Article 
of  War.  Whereas  the  Article  of  War 
gave  some  sort  of  direction  to  a  court 
martial  that  the  crime  or  offence  should 
be  taken  cognizance  of  according  to  its 
degree,  yet,  in  this  clause,  those  words 
were  left  out.  No  such  direction  was 
anywhere  given  to  a  court  martial  by 
this  Bill,  and  anyone  who  knew  any- 
thing about  military  men  would  see 
that  when  a  man  was  tried  before  a 
court  of  officers  for  having  shaken  his 
fist  at  his  commanding  officer,  or  some 
little  offence  of  that  sort,  the  absence  of 
any  direction  to  the  court  martial  to 
treat  the  offence  according  to  its  nature 
and  degree  would  considerably  preju- 
dice the  offender.  In  his  opinion,  that 
was  a  matter  well  worthy  of  attention. 
As  courts  martial  were  become  more 
ordinary,  it  was  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  clear  and  explicit  directions 
should  be  given  by  the  Bill  to  persons 
not  instructed  in  law  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
force  in  the  view  of  his  hon.  cmd  gal- 
lant Friend  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
punished  for  crimes  which  came  pro- 
perly under  this  clause,  unless  he  had 
been  previously  brought  to  trial  before 
a  court  martial.  That  was  a  point  upon 
which  they  had  been  endeavouring  to 
insist  throughout  the  Committee,  and 
he  should  go  into  the  Lobby  widi  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  if  they  went  to 
a  Division  upon  it. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  did  not 
think  it  quite  certain  that  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  would  make  the  clause 
less  severe.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
it  would  make  it  more  severe,  for  the 
clause  covered  every  **  act,  conduct,  dis- 
order, or  neglect,"  and  no  one  could 
wish  a  man  to  be  tried  by  court  martial 
for  a  very  trivial  offence.  For  slight 
offences  a  commanding  officer  could 
award  punishment  to  soldiers,  and  no 
one  could  insist  that  every  one  of  these 
should  be  tried  by  court  martial.  If 
that  were  done,  the  clause  would  be 
made  much  more  severe.  The  authori- 
ties avoided  doing  so  now  by  putting  a 
liberal  interpretation  upon  the  Article 
of  War.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gt>rdon)  wished  to  insert  his  Amendment 
in  order  that  everyone  charged  with  these 
offences  might  be  tried  by  court  martial. 
What  he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  should 
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contend,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  if 
lighter  penalties  were  provided,  then  the 
authority  of  the  Statute  was  not  needed ; 
but  if  a  court  martial  were  required,  then 
the  words  in  the  clause,  ''  upon  convic- 
tion by  court  martial,"  were  sufficient  to 
meet  die  case. 

Majob  NOLAN  could  not  support  the 
Amendment.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
make  the  Act,  already  stringent  enough, 
still  more  stringent.  A  commanding 
ofiicer  would  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
Tvhich  he  would  have  to  say  to  an  officer 
or  soldier — "You  have  committed  an 
act  by  which,  under  this  clause,  you 
must  be  dealt  with  by  court  martial." 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the 
words  were  not  inserted. 

LoBD  ELGHO  considered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Army  should  be  kept  in 
thoroughly  good  order  and  discipline. 
But  when  he  heard  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee  (Mr.  £.  Jenkins)  refer  to  a 
soldier's  shaking  his  first  in  the  face  of 
his  commanding  officer  as  a  very  small 
offence,  he  thought  it  right  to  say  that, 
in  his  opinion,  expressions  such  as  that 
should  not  be  used  in  the  course  of  that 
debate.  What  passed  in  that  House 
was  very  fully  reported,  and  when  sol- 
diers read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  stated  that  it  was  a  trivial 
offence  for  a  soldier  to  shake  his  fist  in 
his  commanding  officer's  face,  it  would 
have  a  very  prejudicial  effect. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  observed,  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Elcho),  being 
a  Scotchman,  seemed  to  have  no  sense 
of  humour.  But,  perhaps,  when  he 
(Mr.  E.  Jenkins)  made  use  of  the  words 
complained  of,  he  did  so  unadvisedly. 
He  would  venture  to  point  out  that  the 
clause,  as  it  now  stood,  was  very  much 
more  severe  than  the  Article  of  War, 
because  the  Article  of  War  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  offence  according  to  its  de- 
gree, whereas  the  clause  contained  no 
such  modification.  No  one  would  wish 
that  every  person  who  had  committed 
any  of  these  offences  should  be  tried  by 
court  martial,  only  that  they  should  be 
liable  to  be  so.  He  thought  that  both 
officers  and  soldiers  would  prefer  the 
105th  Article  of  War  to  the  clause  of 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  GOLDNEY  did  not  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  had  read 
the  Article  of  War  correctly.  In  a  com- 
promise between  the  two,  it  seemed  to 


him  (Mr.  Goldney)  that  the  clause  was 
the  more  favourable  to  the  persons 
coming  under  it. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  thought 
it  obvious  to  every  military  man  that  his 
Amendment  was  not  capable  of  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  The  Article  of  War  had 
been  in  use  about  100  years,  and,  never 
having  been  subjected  to  the  hypercriti- 
cism  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
it  had  never  been  construed  in  the  way 
it  was  now  put  by  him.  It  was  never 
intended  that  Everyone  should  be  tried 
by  court  martial  for  every  offence,  and 
he  should  contend  that  that  was  not  the 
proper  construction  of  his  Amendment. 
But  the  object  of  his  Amendment  was  to 
prevent  the  system  that  had  only  been  re- 
cently adopted  and  had  come  into  prac- 
tice, by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  overrode  all  law  by  pronouncing 
judgment  himself  upon  officers  and  sol- 
diers charged  with  offences.  Such  a 
system  as  that  would  never  formerly 
have  been  thought  of. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  thought,   after  the 
very  serious  statement  which  had  been 
made   as  to  the  conduct  of  the  War 
Office  in  the  matter  of  courts  martial, 
some  explanation  should  be  given.    The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  had,  in  the  most  distinct  man- 
ner, charged  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  with  a  very  grave  misdemeanour. 
He  had  stated  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant    Gentleman  had    been    in    the 
habit  of  making  use  unnecessarily  of  the 
power  he  possessed  to  deal  with  military 
offenders,  and  of  not  bringing  offences 
under  the  cognizance  of  courts  martial 
when  they  ought  to  have  been.    When 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  in  the  Army 
thought  it  necessary  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  against  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
matter.      He  (Mr.  Rylands)  was  very 
much  influenced  by  the  authority  of  the 
hon.   and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  in  other  matters; 
but  upon  this  clause  he  was  not  disposed 
to  regard  him  as  an  exclusive  authority. 
He  thought  that  it  was  imdesirable  that 
for  some  trivial  offence  there  should  ne- 
cessarily be    a  court  martial;  but  he 
quite    agreed  that    if   there  was  any 
chance  of  the  clause  being  made  use  of 
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posed  to  alter  the  distance  from  120  to 
1 00  miles.  No  reason  was  given  for  this 
trifling  change.  It  had,  however,  the 
efl^ect  of  changing  a  long-established 
course  of  action,  and  one  that  had  been 
introduced  after  many  difficulties.  Be- 
yond 120  miles  the  trials  for  offences 
which  would  within  120  miles  be  carried 
on  before  a  Civil  Court  must  be  conducted 
by  courts  martial,  and  hitherto  very  fairly 
done.  He  trusted  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  consult  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Indian  prac- 
tice in  determining  what  the  new  clause 
should  be. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  pointed  out, 
that  if  the  Proviso  were  allowed  to  stand 
in  its  present  form,  it  would,  primd 
facie,  at  once  give  military  jurisdiction 
in  ceuses  of  murder  and  treason,  and  he 
could  not  think  that  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  limit  of  100 
miles  from  the  place  of  civil  jurisdiction 
was  a  bad  one,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  better  to  leave  that  an  open  question 
also.  He  sup^gestsd  that  all  the  words 
after  **  Gibraltar,"  in  line  26,  should  be 
left  out,  in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

**  Unless  such  pLaco  is  so  situated  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  trying  the  ofFendor  before  a 
competent  civil  court ;" 

and  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man could  then  amend  that  on  Report, 
if  necessary.  The  proposed  alteration 
would  get  rid  of  the  limit  of  distance, 
and  the  authority  of  the  convening 
officer,  as  well  as  the  objectionable  sen- 
tence with  regard  to  the  ''reasonable 
time ''  within  which  an  offender  could 
bo  tried,  while  any  securities  that  wore 
found  to  be  required  could  be  added  on 
the  Report. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  the  word 
**  civil,"  as  contrasted  with  **  military," 
made  use  of  in  the  clause,  was  not  the 
fittest  that  could  be  chosen.  This 
criticism  was  merely  verbal ;  but  it  was 
right  to  use  accurate  language  if  it 
could  be  found. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  replied,  that 
by  the  Definition  Clause  the  words 
''civil  courts"  appHed  to  any  court 
whatever. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  struck 
out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  BiU. 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


Redress  of  Wrongs, 

Clause  42  (Mode  of  complaint  bjo|. 

cers). 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GOBDOI 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  line  41, 
page  17,  after  the  words  ''  Oommanlv- 
in-Chief,"  to  insert  the  words  "inarte 
to  obtain  justice." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  mmtM 
accordingly. 

Sir  ALEXANDEB  GOBDOH 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  lines  41 
and  42,  to  leave  out  the  words  "wk 
shall  cause  his  complaint  to  be  inqdnl 
into,"  in  order  to  insert  the  worii 
"  who  is  hereby  required  to  exsnuM 
into  such  complaint." 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  «st" 
stituted  accordingly. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  mofri, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  18,  line  % 
after  the  word  "thereon,"  to  addtbfn 
words — 

"  In  India  any  such  ofiSccr  may  compltm  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  India,  who,  if  heii 
unable  to  give  such  officer  the  rodren  to  wl^ 
he  may  consider  himself  entitled,  shall  fonmi 
the  complaint  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  tote 
disposed  of  as  above  directed." 

In  some  of  the  Presidencies  of  India,  in 
officer  was  allowed  to  complain  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  but  in  others,  la 
officer  would  be  obliged  to  comphuntD 
a  civil  authority.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  that  an  officer  wbo 
felt  himself  aggrieved  should  have  the 
right  to  complain  to  the  CommanderiiH 
Chief  of  the  Army.  This  right  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  officers  in  China,  and  waii 
indeed,  acknowledged  all  over  the 
world. 

ColonelSTANLEY thought  that 8u1h 
section  3  of  Clause  170,  page  98,  whidi 
ran  thus — 

^ "  Any  officer  belonging  to  Her  Majestv*!  Itt" 
dian  Forces  who  thinks  himself  wrongra  byhii 
commanding  officer,  and  on  dne  applioatioa 
made  to  him  does  not  receive  the  redress  to 
which  ho  may  consider  himself  entitled,  my 
complain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  tlw 
Presidency,'*  &c. 

would  cariy  out  the  principle  desired  bj 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

Sir  ALEXANDEB  GOEDON  re- 
marked, that  this  was  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  answers  received   in  the 
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a  commanding  officer  dealing  with  a 
soldier  by  inflicting  on  him  some  small 
punishment  without  sending  him  to  a 
court  martial.   

Mr.  MEREWETHEB  agreed  that 
the  Amendment  would  preyent  a  com- 
manding officer,  who  found  a  man  guilty 
of  something  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline,  even  re- 
primanding him,  for  he  coidd  not  be 
dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  court  mar- 
tial, reprimand  being  one  of  the  penalties 
specified. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  did  not  wish  to  affect 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Grown  to  dismiss 
an  officer ;  but  the  principle  on  which 
they  insisted  was,  that  whenever  any 
person  was  charged  with  any  such 
offence  as  was  indicated  in  the  clause, 
and  was  liable  to  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  he  should  be  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  no 
other  way.  Such  a  provision  as  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown  to  dimiss  anyone  for  any 
or  no  reason  whatever.  So  far  as  this 
clause  was  concerned,  and  so  far  as  it 
laid  down  certain  charges,  then  those 
matters  ought  to  be  decided  upon  by  a 
proper  tribunal. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  remarked,  that  a  man 
could  be  dismissed  without  any  court 
martial  at  all.  He  did  not  think  that 
anyone  would  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dismiss  an 
officer  from  the  Service  without  assigning 
a  reason. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  should 
move  to  report  Progress,  as  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  seem  disposed  to  hear  him 
on  the  matter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•'That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(Jfr.  E,  Jenkins.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  met  with 
any  interruption.  Many  of  the  com- 
ments upon  some  of  those  points  were 
not  shared  in  by  the  body  of  the  Com- 
mittee; but  if  they  reported  Progress 
whenever  that  was  the  case,  they  would 
be  kept  till  the  Whitsuntide  Holidays 
considering  the  Bill.  There  had  been 
no  interruptions,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  discussion  had  gone  on  most  smoothly. 
His  objection  to  the  Amendment  was 
thatj  whereas  the  authorities  now  exer- 


cised a  discretion  with  regard  to  sending 
offences  before  a  court  martial,  if  it  were 
adopted,  when  once  they  had  taken 
cognizance  of  a  case,  there  would  be  no 
option  but  to  have  it  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  thus  subject  the  offenders 
to  much  more  severe  punishment.  There- 
fore, he  wished  [the  clause  to  stand  as 
it  was,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  proceed  and  give  its  deci- 
sion upon  what,  after  all,  was  a  very 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  objected 
to  the  Amendment,  both  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  be  an  interference  with 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
it  would  prevent  offences,  however  small, 
being  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by 
court  martial.  It  was  not  desirable  to 
interfere  with  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  an  indirect  manner ;  and  send- 
ing cases  to  court  martial  instead  of 
dealing  with  them  summarily  would, 
so  far  from  being  an  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  leniency,  be  exactly  the  re- 
verse. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  stated'that  he  had 
no  desire  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  debate ; 
but  if  the  right  hon;  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Sec^tary  of  State  for  War  would 
put  some  little  restriction  upon  the  tem- 
pestuous element  behind  him, he  thought 
they  would   get  on  better.       He  had 
taken  considerable  pains    to    acquaint 
himself  with  the  details  of  this  measure, 
and  thought  that  the  Committee  should 
pay    some    regard    to    the    objections 
brought  forward.     He  would  advise  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Hop  wood) 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment  after  the 
opinions  that  had  been  expressed  as  to 
its  effect  upon  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown.     Undoubtedly  it  was  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  to  dismiss  without 
any  reason  given  ;  and  as  regarded  that 
Prerogative,  it  was  not  proposed  for  one 
moment  to  interfere  with  it.     They  pro- 
posed only  to  point  out  that  if  an  officer 
were  charged  with  the  offences  cogniz- 
able by  military  tribunals  established 
in  the  Act,  that  then,  in  relation  to  those 
offences,  he  should  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  trial  by  court  martial  before 
the    Crown    exercised  its  Prerogative. 
That  might  be  an  interference  with  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  some  extent, 
as  it  asked  the  Crown,  before  it  dismissed 
officers  for  particular  offences,  to  restrain 
its  Prerogative  until  they  had  been  tried 
by  courts  martial  under  the  Act.    No 
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Mb.  HOPWOOD  inquired  to  whiclx 
Commander-in-Chief  the  appeal  lay? 
It  had  been  answered,  to  either  of 
them ;  but  that  could  not  be.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  might  have 
power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  an 
officer ;  if  so,  that  was  only  saying  that 
the  appeal  should  be  made  to  him  in 
the  first  instance;  but  if  that  was  not 
the  case,  it  was  saying  that  the  appeal 
should  lie  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
England.  It  was  this  appeal  which  was 
desired.  It  ought  to  lie  in  all  cases 
from  officers  serving  in  the  Queen's 
Forces  in  India  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  England. 

General  Sik  GEOEOE  BALFOTJE 
reminded  the  Committee  that  in  India, 
where  the  Government  was  supreme, 
no  power  which  any  Commander-in- 
Chief  possessed,  either  in  India  or  in 
England,  could  deal  with.  No  military 
authority,  however  high,  could  go  be- 
yond that  of  the  Viceroy,  unless  to  thrust 
upon  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  a  right  of  interference  with  the 
Government  of  India  far  in  excess  of 
the  functions  confided  to  him  under  the 
Order  in  Council  of  1 870.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  provide  that  the  com- 
plaints of  officers  should  in  some  way  or 
other  not  only  reach  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  England  but  also  the  two  Se- 
cretaries of  State  for  India  and  War.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  take  proper  means 
to  redress  the  constantly -recurring  griev- 
ances of  officers  serving  in  India  by 
insuring  a  channel  of  communication 
through  which  the  claims  and  complaints 
might  be  subjected  to  the  Cabinet. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  according  to 
Clause  42,  an  officer  might  complain  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  who 
would  send  the  complaint  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  officer 
would  then  find  himself  in  difficulty  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  the  Com- 
mader-in-Chief  in  India  should  receive 
the  officer's  complaint,  and  forward  it 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  England, 
who  should  take  care  that  no  disputes 
arose  between  the  great  Departments  of 
State,  owing  to  which  the  grievances  of 
officers  might  remain  unredressed.  It 
was  true  that,  under  Clause  170,   the 


officers  of  the  Indian  Army  had  a  right 
of  appeal  which  was  now  sought  for  the 
officers  of  the  English  Army;  and  it 
was  asked  that  such  appeal  should  come 
home  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  here, 
and,  eventually,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  should  place  it  before 
Her  Majesty. 

Mr.MAETEN  pointed  out  that  Clause 
180  expressed  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  mean  the  Field  Marshal  or  other 
officer  commanding-in-chief  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
present  clause,  therefore,  would  provide 
for  the  complaint  going  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— that  was  to  say,  under 
the  present  system,  to  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chiof  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  for  the  time  being. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
that  the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten) 
did  not  at  all  meet  the  case.  The  sec- 
tion, quoted  from  page  98,  applied  solely 
to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Service, 
who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  British  Service,  and  whose  com- 
plaints, therefore,  it  was  proper  should 
be  settled  by  the  Government  under 
which  they  were  serving.  But  the 
Queen's  officers  should  be  dealt  with 
as  they  would  be  in  China  or  in  Nortli 
America.  He  felt  sure  that  if  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  was  put  off,  tlie 
Committee  would  be  told,  when  they 
reached  the  clause  referred  to,  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Queen's 
officers;  moreover,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  not  put  down 
this  Amendment  without  well  knowing 
the  cases  to  which  it  would  apply.  Officers 
serving  in  India  made  complaints  which 
went  up  to  the  Presidency,  where  they 
were  dealt  with  as  Government  ques- 
tions— the  civilians  disposing  of  military 
matters  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  That  was  the 
grievance  of  the  Army.  The  officers  de- 
sired to  be  protected  in  India  as  they  were 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  these 
complaints  came  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  the  reply  was  that  he 
could  not  interfere  in  matters  relating 
to  India;  and  when  they  came  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  his 
reply  was  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
them.  The  remedy  desired,  therefore, 
was  that  officers  serving  in  India  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
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grieyances  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Oommander-in-Chief  in  England,  and 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  agree  to  the  insertion 
of  the  words  proposed. 

Colonel  STANLEY  agreed  with  the 
principle  that  an  officer,  in  making  an 
appeal,  should  not  be  shuttle-cocked 
about ;  but,  as  it  was  laid  down,  officers 
serving  in  India  came  under  Clause  42, 
and  had  their  right  of  appeal  accord- 
ingly, it  mattered  not  whether  their 
complaints  went  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  the  General  Officer  command- 
ing, both  of  which  officers  were  but  the 
channels  through  which  the  complaiots 
were  forwarded.  If  he  found  that  his 
impression  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  was  correct  in  the  view 
he  had  taken,  he  would  agree  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  on  Keport. 

Sm  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman;  and,  therefore,  he  should 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  there  appeared 
to  be  some  confusion  between  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don) and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  argument  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  came  to  this — that  although  the 
officer  in  India — serving  in  India — nomi- 
nally retained  his  status  and  right  of  ap- 
peal under  Clause  42,  yet,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  England  from  India,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  practically  speaking, 
to  make  this  appeal  within  any  reason- 
able time;  and  although  there  was  a 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  home  did  not  con- 
sider himself  competent  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  Then  came  the  question 
between  the  different  Secretaries  of  State 
— ^the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  did  not  con- 
sider himself  properly  qualified.  This 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Parnell)  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet. Of  course,  if  he  only  desired  to 
reserve  the  technical  right  of  an  officer 
in  India  to  appeal,  he  would  have  gained 
his  purpose  by  the  promise  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

VOL.  CCXLVI.      [third  series.] 


Major  NOLAN  expressed  his  regret 
that  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  were 
not    dovetailed.      The  case  was  made 
much  worse  for  the  soldier  than  for  the 
officer.    But  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced into  this  clause  great  practical 
changes.     They  read  very  well ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  they  would  work  well. 
There  was,  for  insttmce,  the  case  of  an 
officer    making    a    complaint    against 
another  officer — affecting  the  character 
of  another  officer — or  of  a  soldier  mak- 
ing a  complaint.   What  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  draftsman  of  this  Bill  ?    Clearly, 
his  object  must  have  been  to  discourage 
complaints.      The  old  Articles  of  War 
were  in  the  other  direction — they  en- 
couraged complaints,  so  as  to  leave  a 
safety-valve.     They  gave  an  officer  or  a 
soldier  full   permission  to  bring  com- 
plaints before  their  superior  officer,  if 
they  felt  themselves  aggrieved.      There 
was  no  penalty  on  an  officer  bringing  a 
complaint  and  failing  in  it,  though  there 
was  on  the  soldier ;  but  there  was  this 
provision — that  if  he  brought  a  com- 
plaint before  the  regimental  court — if  he 
appealed  to  a  higher  court — he  might 
be  punished,  if  the  appeal  was  found 
to  be  frivolous  and  groundless.  The  same 
was  the  case  exactly  with  regard  to  the 
soldier.  He  thought  there  was  a  very  great 
change  being  introduced  by  this  penal 
clause,  thus  adding  to  the  old  Articles  of 
War.     They  now   said  to  a  man  who 
made  a  complaint — "If  you  make  a  false 
statetnent,  you  are  liable  to  be  tried." 
At  first  sight,  that  seemed  fair;  but  what 
about  the  working  of  it  ?  The  man  com- 
plaining would  differ  in  some  matter  of 
fact  from  his  commanding  officer ;  there 
was  nearly  always   a  difference  as  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  if  there  was  a  dif- 
ference,   it    might    fairly    be    said    to 
**  affect  the  character"    of  somebody. 
It  might,  for  instance,  affect  an  officer's 
military  character  to  say  he  lost  his  tem- 
per, or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  serious  com- 
plaint they  would  have  some  statement 
affecting   the    character  of    an  officer. 
What  he  believed  would  happen  under 
this  new  Act  was  this — and  it  was  de- 
signed, he  was  satisfied,  for  the  purpose 
— when  an  officer  made  a  complaint,  in- 
stead of  pressing  it   against  his  com- 
manding officer,  he  would  be  put  on  his 
trial,  and  the  commanding  officer  would 
be  told  he  must  prove  the  charge  against 
the  junior  officer,  who  would  be  told  he 
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Major  NOLAN  said,  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  if 
a  maximum  punishment  were  fixed,  it 
would  be  likely  to  become  the  minimum, 
was  not  borne  out  by  experience.  The 
maximum  penalty  of  two  years'  im- 
prisonment was  very  rarely  inflicted  in 
Sractice,  and  was  very  frequently  re- 
uced  by  regimental  courts  martial  to 
imprisonment  for  only  two  or  three 
days. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
thought  the  discussion  only  seemed  to 
furnish  another  illustration  of  how  con- 
fused and  confusing  were  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill.  For  bis  own  part,  he  re- 
setted very  much  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing such  a  proposal  as  that  embodied  in 
the  present  clause,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  not  adhered  more  closely 
to  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  Eegula- 
tions  already  in  existence,  which  long 
experience  had  proved  to  have  worked 
satisfactorily.  The  Bill  ought  simply  to 
have  been  a  consolidating  Bill,  and  an- 
other Bill  should  have  been  introduced, 
Eroviding  for  changes  in  the  existing 
iw  and  Articles  of  War.  This  was  the 
command  of  the  Statute  Eevision  Com- 
mittee. The  second  Bill,  on  being 
agreed  to  in  Committee,  might  then  have 
been  amalgamated  with  the  consolidated 
Bill.  In  this  form  the  Military  Law 
should  have  been  passed,  without  rais- 
ing the  numerous  diflicult  questions  al- 
ready discussed. 

Mr.  PAENELL  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  should  have  refused  to  accept  the 
Amendment.  Of  the  two,  he  might  add, 
the  second  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan)  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
more  important.  All  it  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  affirm  was  that  no  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  a  private  soldier 
exceeding  84  days'  imprisonment  for  the 
commission  of  any  offence  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  define  in  the  Act 
itself.  That,  he  confessed  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  was  a  most  reasonable 
proposal.  There  was  no  grave  or  serious 
offence  which  had  not  been  abundantly 
defined  in  the  Bill  already ;  and  it  could, 
therefore,  be  only  for  some  trifling  offence 
that  a  soldier  could  be  tried  by  a  court 
martial  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
irnder  the  operation  of  the  clause  now 
under  discussion. 


Colonel  COLTHTJEST  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  re- 
consider his  decision  in  the  matter. 
There  were,  in  his  opinion,  very  few 
cases  in  which  a  court  martial  would 
think  it  necessary  to  sentence  a  man  to 
a  longer  period  of  imprisonment  than 
84  days.  If  a  man  was  sentenced  to  six 
or  12  months'  imprisonment,  the  evil 
results  were  likely  to  be  far  greater  than 
the  punishment  itself.  As  to  the  first 
part  of  the  clause  which  related  to 
officers,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  interfere  with  it. 

Colonel  MUEE  said,  he  could  not 
support  the  first  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan).  The  second,  however,  was,  he 
thought,  entitled  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee.  As  had 
been  observed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, every  serious  offence  had  already 
been  defined  in  the  Bill;  and  there 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  some  limita- 
tion imposed  on  the  powers  of  courts 
martial  in  dealing  with  those  trifling 
offences  against  good  order  and  discipline 
which  might  arise  under  the  operation 
of  the  clause.  As  a  general  rule,  of 
course,  great  powers  must  be  given  to 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Army ; 
but  as  there  was  great  variety  in  the 
tone  and  temper  of  officers  in  the  com- 
mand of  regiments,  so  was  there  great 
variety  in  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments which  were  inflicted  on  the  men 
under  them  from  time  to  time.  That 
being  so,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  very 
advisable  to  limit  the  power  conferred 
by  the  clause,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  proposed  to  do  by 
his  second  Amendment.  It  was  a  limita- 
tion to  which  commanding  officers  them- 
selves would,  he  believed,  be  far  from 
objecting. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  contended  that  as 
the  clause  applied,  and  that  only  in 
general  terms,  to  a  number  of  small  and 
trivial  offences  for  which  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  provide  in  the  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  only 
wise  and  fair  for  the  Government, 
especially  after  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  hon.  and  gallant  Members 
who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  to  provide  that  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  for  those  offences  should 
not  exceed  a  maximum.     He  entirely 
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dissented  from  the  view  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  that  because  the 
extent  of  the  punishment  was  named  in 
the  clause  it  would  in  variably  beadop  ted , 
and  the  maximum  become  the  mini- 
mum. His  experience  of  Courts  of  Law 
did  not  bear  out  this  view,  and  he  hoped 
the  Amendment  would  be  agreed  to. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET,  whUe 
admitting  that  there  were  one  or  two 
points  of  some  difficulty  involved  in  the 
clause,  said,  its  real  object  was  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  dealing  with  unforeseen 
offences  which,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
were  not  provided  for  under  the  Military 
Law  as  it  stood.     The  Bill  made  definite 

E revisions  against  all  serious  offences ; 
nt  it  was  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  whole  ground  should  be  covered, 
and  that  there  should  be  the  means 
of  inflicting  adequate  punishment  for 
conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
discipline  in  the  Army  whenever  it  oc- 
curred. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  opinion  of  the  draftsman  of  the 
Bill,  as  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subject  under  discussion.  The  draf  ts- 
m.an,  in  giving  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  upstairs,  said  he  did 
not  believe  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
discover  a  crime  which  could  not  be 
tried  under  the  operation  of  the  first  part 
of  the  BiU,  and  that  if  any  gentleman 
present  at  the  time,  whether  soldier  or 
civilian,  could  tell  him  of  any  such 
crime,  he  would  give  the  question  up. 
That  being  the  opinion  of  the  drafts- 
man, would  it  not  be  wise,  he  would 
ask,  to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan),  limiting  the  period  of 
imprisonment  in  the  case  of  a  soldier 
found  guilty,  under  the  present  clause, 
to  84  days  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  said,  he 
conld  not  see  why,  if  the  punishment  of 
cashiering,  which  was  one  of  great 
severity,  might  be  inflicted  upon  an 
officer  under  this  clause,  his  hon.  and 
•gallant  Friends  opposite  who  supported 
the  second  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 

fdlant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
olan)  should  suppose  that  an  offence 
for  which  a  soldier  might  be  tried  under 
it  might  not  be  one  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, also  deserving  of  severe  punish- 
ment. 


Mr.  MEREWETHER  pointed  out 
that  an  offence  which  was  perfectly 
obvious  the  moment  attention  was  called 
to  it,  that  of  injuring  the  Revenue  by 
destroying  Her  Majesty's  coinage,  had 
been  declared  in  the  Courts  of  Law  this 
year,  not  to  be  an  offence  under  the 
existing  Acts  by  two  learned  Judges; 
while  two  others,  including  the  framer 
of  the  original  Code,  held  that  it  was. 
That  fact,  he  thought,  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  was  not  easy  to  provide  for 
every  offence  specifically  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  was  very  probable 
that  the  counsel  for  a  prisoner  before  a 
court  martial  would  not  be  very  long  in 
finding  out  some  serious  offence  which 
was  not .  defined  in  the  clauses  so  care- 
fully framed  by  the  draftsman  of  the 
present  Bill. 

Mr.   RYLANDS  would  remind  the 

Committee  that  the  Bill  had  been  drafted 

with  the  greatest  care  by  a  gentleman 

whose  experience  extended  over  a  long 

period  of  time,  and  that  the  utmost  pains 

had  been  taken  to  include  in  it  every 

known  offence  which  was  at  all  likely 

to  be  committed.     To  provide,  however, 

for  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 

offence  which  was  not  contemplated  by 

the  framers  of  the  Bill  the  words — 

"  That^is  to  say,  is  guilty  of  any  act,  conduct, 
disorder,  or  neglect,  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline,'* 

were  embodied  in  the  clause  under  dis- 
cussion. That  being  so,  and  every 
serious  offence  being  already  provided 
for,  it  appeared  to  him,  as  it  did  to 
almost  every  hon.  Member  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion,  that  tlie 
punishment  which  might  be  inflicted 
under  the  clause  should  be  limited  as 
far  as  possible.  If,  therefore,  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Galway  did  not  press  his  first  Amend- 
ment, he  would,  he  hoped,  at  all  events, 
take  a  Division  upon  the  second. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  words  of  the  clause  were 
so  vague  and  uncertain,  and  allowed  courts 
martial  so  great  a  latitude  in  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion,  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  the  punishment  which  might 
be  imposed  under  it  should  be  limited. 
What,  for  instance,  was  an  offence  against 
good  order?  One  commanding  officer 
might  think  one  thing  amounted  to  an 
offence  against  good  order,  while  an- 
other might  be  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
Now,  as  every  act  which  oould  amount 
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to  a  military  crime  was  already  compre- 
hended within  the  provisions  of  some 
section  of  the  Bill,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
such  a  clause  as  that  under  discussion 
ought  to  be  confined  to  offences  of  minor 
importance,  and  that  latitude  should  not 
be  given  to  tribunals  acting  under,  it  to 
punish  very  severely  acts  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  one  tribunal,  might  amount 
to  offences,  while  another  tribunal  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  them  as  no  offences 
at  all.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  Amendment. 

General  SHUTE  said,  every  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and,  indeed,  every 
brother  magistrate,  must  be  aware  that 
in  Civil  Law  it  would  be  simply  an 
absurdity  to  attempt  to  define  in  detail 
every  crime  that  could  possibly  be  com- 
mitted. It  would  be  still  more  absurd 
to  attempt  to  do  so  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  military  discipline ;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  commanding  officers 
would  differ  as  to  what  offences  were  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order.  It  was  also 
extremely  improbable  that  too  severe  a 
punishment  would  be  inflicted  under  the 
clause,  especially  seeing  that  the  sen- 
tences passed  by  courts  martial  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  confirming  officer,  and 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General* s  Department.  There  was  no 
fear,  therefore,  of  there  being  any  such 
inequality,  as  some  hon.  Members  ap- 
peared to  apprehend,  in  the  punishments 
awarded ;  nor  did  he  think  that  there 
was  the  least  cause  for  the  alarm  that  a 
greater  punishment  would  bo  imposed 
than  was  desirable  or  expedient.  Some 
atrocious  crime  might  be  committed, 
especially  on  field  service,  which  was 
not  at  all  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Bill,  and  for  that  the  present  clause 
would  provide. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen  from  some  of 
his  hon.  Friends  near  him,  he  would 
withdraw  his  first  Amendment,  and  take 
a  Division  only  upon  the  second.  He 
might  be  allowed  to  point  out,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Brighton  (General  Shute),  that  if  the 
offence  committed  were  an  atrocious  one, 
it  ought  not  to  be  tried  under  the  present 
clause  at  all ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would,  he 
felt  satisfied,  very  soon  bring  it  under  the 
operation  of  some  of  the  preceding 
clauses  in  which  the  penalties  for  grave 
crimes  were  set  forth.     One  very  good 

J/r,  Morgan  Lloyd 


reason,  in  his  opinion,  for  limiting  the 
clause  was  that  it  was  likely  to  be  put 
into  operation  where  there  were  officers 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Mili- 
tary Law.  The  punishment  which  might 
be  inflicted  under  it  ought,  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  dimi- 
nished and  defined.  It  was  most  injudi- 
cious, he  thought,  to  retain  the  clause  in 
the  Bill  at  all ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  re- 
tained by  way  of  experiment,  it  should 
be  restricted  as  much  as  possible.  Ho 
begged,  however,  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Major  NOLAN  moved  the  second 
Amendment,  providing  that  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  the  period  of  imprisonment 
should  not  exceed  84  days. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pago  16,  line  29,  aftor  the  word  '*  imprison- 
ment, to  insert  the  words  "  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding eighty-four  days. — {Mq/or  Nolan.) 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 


The  Committee  divided : 
Noes  198:  Majority  130.- 
No.  98.) 


—Ayes    68; 
—  (Div.  List, 


Captain  MILNE  HOME  begged  to 
move  the  Amendment  standing  in  the 
name  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Suffolk  (Colonel  Bame), 
subject,  however,  to  a  verbal  alteration 
for  which  he  himself  was  responsible 
— namely,  in  page  16,  line  30,  after 
**  mentioned,"  to  insert— 

"  Where  an  officer  has  been  convicted  by  a 
civil  court  of  an  indictable  o£fence  he  shall  cease 
from  the  date  of  such  conviction  to  belong  to 
Her  Majesty's  Army." 

He  cordially  agreed  with  the  Amend- 
ment, and  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  woula  accept 
it. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  thought  it  im- 
possible that  the  Proviso  could  be 
accepted,  as  under  its  terms  an  ofEcer 
who  had  committed  the  most  venial  act 
would  be  boimd  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
Army. 

Captain  MILNE  HOME  said,  he 
certainly  had  not  been  aware  that  such 
venial  acts  as  instanced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  were  classed 
as  indictable  offences.    He  would  not, 
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Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  also 
irished  to  move  an  Amendment  in  the 
same  terms  as  that  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  opposite  (Colonel  Bame), 
leaving  out  the  words  **or  misdemean- 
our." He  thought  that  an  officer  guilty 
of  felony  ought  no  longer  to  hold  Her 
Majesty's  commission,  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  in  former  years  con- 
viction of  felony  carried  with  it  ipso  facto 
dismissal  of  an  officer. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  clause  did  not  contain  the  word 
"  misdemeanour,*'  and  that,  therefore, 
it  could  not  be  proposed  to  omit  it  from 
the  cl&tise 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  com- 
plained of  the  noise  in  the  House,  which 
prevented  him  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Chairman.  He  begged  to  move,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  16,  line  30,  after 
**  mentioned,"  to  insert — 

^ "  Where  an  officer  has  boon  convicted  by  a 
civil  court  of  felony  he  shall  cease  from  the 
date  of  such  conviction  to  belong  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army." 

Sib  henry  JAMES  remarked,  that 
the  Amendment,  as  amended,  was  one 
which  the  Committee  ought  to  consider 
well  before  givine  it  their  acceptance, 
because,  by  the  clause,  an  officer  con- 
victed of  felony,  however  wrongly,  and 
even  if  that  conviction  should  afterwards 
be  set  aside,  would  have  to  bear  the 
penalty  of  dismissal  from  Her  Majesty's 
Service. 

Amendment  negatived. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  William  Hab- 
GOUBT,  Amendment  made  in  page  1 6,  at 
end  of  Clause,  by  inserting — 

••  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  charged 
under  this  section  in  respect  of  any  offence  for 
which  special  jHrovision  is  made  in  any  other 
put  of  this  Act" 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Ofimeee  punisAahle  by  ordinary  Law, 

Claose  41  (Offences  punishable  by 
ardinary  law). 

Sm  HENBY  JAMES  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  16,  line  35,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  has  committed," 
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in  order  to  insert  the  words 
commit," 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  euheti^ 
iuted  accordingly. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  move  an 
Amendment  which  stood  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan),  who  was  absent.  The 
clause,  which  was  very  long  and  in- 
volved, gave  power  to  try  by  court 
martial  the  offences  of  treason,  murder, 
manslaughter,  treason-felony,  or  rape 
committed  in  any  place  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Dominions  other  than  Gibraltar — 

**  Unless  such  place  (whore  the  offonco  is  com- 
mitted) is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  who 
convenes  the  court  martial  (such  opinion  to  be 
expressed  in  the  order  convening  the  court,  and 
to  be  conclusive),  more  than  100  miles  as  mea- 
sured in  a  straight  line  from  any  city  or  town 
in  which  the  offender  can,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  be  tried  for  such  offence  by  a  competent 
civil  court." 

Ho  submitted  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Proviso  which  he  asked  should  bo 
adopted  was  much  more  fitted  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Bill  than  the  clause  as  it  then 
stood.  Within  the  United  Kingdom  it 
would,  of  course,  always  be  possible  to 
try  an  offender  before  a  court  of  criminal 
judicature,  so  that  no  necessity  existed 
for  sending  any  person  to  bo  tried  for  a 
criminal  offence  oy  court  martial.  The 
case,  however,  would  bo  different  in 
India  ;  but  it  would  be  mot  by  the  Pro- 
viso which  he  was  about  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  accept.  The  Saving 
Clause  in  the  Bill  gave  g^eat  power  and 
authority  to  the  officer  convening  the 
court  martial,  which  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
submitted  he  should  not  possess.  Prac- 
tically, it  gave  him  power  to  override 
the  ordinary  Civil  Courts  of  the  land  by 
his  own  ipse  dixit.  The  words  of  the 
clause  he  had  already  quoted  made  the 
officer  judge  both  as  to  the  distance  and 
as  to  the  time  within  which  it  was  reason- 
able the  offender  should  be  tried.  He 
did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  such  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  officer  convening  the 
court  martial,  and  therefore  begged  to 
move  that,  in  page  17,  line  1,  after  the 
words  ''courts  martial"  the  words  "if 
there  is  no  possibility  of  trying  the 
offender  within  a  reasonable  time  before 
a  competent  civil  court,"  be  inserted. 

Sir  HENHY  JAMES  thou&;ht  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par. 
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nell)  had  selected  an  inconvenient  part 
of  the  Bection  on  which  to  raise  his 
point.  He  (Sir  Henry  James),  himself, 
shared  the  wish  of  the  hon.  Member  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  time  and  dis- 
tance, but  considered  it  better  that  it 
should  be  deferred  until  they  came  to 
the  restrictive  part  of  the  clause,  at 
which  point  he  should  be  happy  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. As  the  clause  stood,  no  person 
could  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  these 
offences  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  point  raised  only  applied  to  places 
beyond  it. 

Colonel  STANLEY  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  but 
thought  it  advisable  to  retain  the  present 
wording,  until  some  better  limitation 
could  be  introduced,  which  he  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  consider  and  accept ; 
and  on  this  point  he  was  in  hope  of 
receiving  the  assistance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James).  The  object  of  the  portion  of 
the  clause  to  which  the  Amendment 
applied  was  to  prevent  the  jurisdiction 
01  the  court  martial  being  void  ah  initio, 

Mr.  PAENELL  was  willing  to  take 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James), 
although  he  could  not  see  how  the  ques- 
tion could  bo  more  suitably  raised  at 
that  part  of  the  clause  to  which  he  had 
referred.  On  the  understanding  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
move  a  sufficient  Amendment  when  that 
portion  of  the  clause  was  reached,  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  was  willing  that  the  pre- 
sent Amendment  should  bo  withdrawn. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Majou  NOLAN  proposed  to  add  words 
to  the  clause,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  prevent  any  officer  holding  a  court 
martial  for  the  trial  of  the  offences 
named,  out  of  India,  unless  a  competent 
Civil  Court  was  at  a  greater  distance 
than  100  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed.  He  thought 
this  would  make  the  Act  somewhat 
more  stringent  as  against  the  convening 
officer,  to  insert  after  the  word  "is," 
in  page  17,  line  26,  the  following 
words: — 

"Situated  in  India  or  in  any  country  in 
India  under  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty  or 
in  any  place  beyond  the  seas  in  which  there  is 
no  civil  judicature.'* 

Sir  Ilenry  Jamee 


Mr.  PAENELL  had  a  verbal  Amend- 
ment to  suggest  in  line  24 — namely, 
after  the  word  **  manslaughter,"  to  in- 
sert the  words  **  treason-felony." 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  hardly 
agree  to  the  addition  to  the  wording 
without  some  further  consideration ;  but 
would  make  a  note  of  the  point,  and 
bring  it  up  on  the  Report. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  take  into  their 
serious  consideration  the  question  of 
trjring  by  court  martial  the  offence  of 
treason  -  felony,  which,  of  all  others, 
was  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
admitted  of  g^eat  latitude  of  defini- 
tion. 

Amendment  {Mr,  Parnell),  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Major  NOLAN  moved  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  just  given  No- 
tice. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  sense  of  a 
verbal  Amendment  at  a  moment's  notice. 
At  first  sight,  it  appeared  to  him  wiser 
to  allow  the  clause  to  remain  as  at 
present;  but  he  was  quite  willing  to 
take  a  note  of  the  suggested  altera- 
tion. 

Major  NOLAN  explained  that  his 
Amendment  would  prevent  military 
courts  acting  for  the  trial  of  offences 
named  in  the  clause  in  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, even  if  they  were  100  miles  away 
from  a  town  in  which  civil  judicature 
was  in  force,  but  that  it  would  not  pre- 
vent them  from  acting  in  India. 

Sir  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN 
thought  the  words  of  the  Amendment 
not  well  chosen,  and  to  involve  a  repeti- 
tion, unless  the  term  "British  India" 
was  employed. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  unquestion- 
ably, no  officer  would  desire  to  try  the 
crimes  named  in  the  clause  by  court 
martial ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  trial  of  such  offences 
under  certain  circumstances  by  court 
martial — that  was  to  say,  when  the  trial 
by  civil  process  would  have  to  take  place 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  offence  was 
committed.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  limit  the  clause  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan),  but 
would  carefully  consider  the  point  raised. 
In  the  meantime,  he  asked  the  Com- 
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Evince  to  aHov  the  wording  to  Temain  as  * 
mz  present,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
shcMiId  be  looked  into  on  Beport. 

Amendment,  by  leare,  trMdrmtcm, 

Sm  HEXEY  JAyTES  said,  in  order  to 
falfil  his  promise  to  the  hon.  Member  for  j 
Meath  [Ifr.  Pamell},  he  voold  propose  ^ 
the  Amendment  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South 
Ayrshire  Colonel  Alexander^  which  had  ■ 
not  been  moved.  The  offences  named 
in  the  clause  were  not  of  a  military,  but 
of  a  civil  character— j^riJiid  facie,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  tried  by  a  Civil 
Court.  But  the  Proviso  in  the  clause 
gave  absolute  discretion  to  the  officer 
convening  the  court  martial  to  say — 
first,  whether  there  was  a  competent 
tribunal  within  100  miles,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  there  was  no 
appeal ;  secondly,  it  was  left  to  his 
discretion  to  say  whether  the  person 
could  be  tried  within  a  reasonable  time. 
He  thought  that  considerable  discussion 
was  desirable  before  the  Proviso  was 
agreed  upon  in  its  present  form.  With 
relation  to  what  was  the  term  *'  reason- 
able time"  used?  One  officer  might 
say — **I  wish  this  regiment  to  march; 
I  cannot  try  you  before  the  regiment 
marches."  Therefore,  the  individual 
could  be  tried  in  a  reasonable  time  with 
relation  to  the  marching  of  the  regiment. 
Another  officer  might  say — **  I  cannot 
try  you  imtil  the  health  of  the  regi- 
ment permits  it ; "  in  that  case,  the  term 
"  reasonable  time  "  would  be  used  with 
relation  to  the  health  of  the  regiment. 
In  this  way,  power  was  given  to  the 
officer  to  supersede  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Courts,  and  to  say — **  I  think 
the  offender  cannot  be  tried  within  a 
reasonable  time ;  therefore,  he  shall  be 
tried  by  court  martial ;  "  and,  of  course, 
there  were  circumstances  under  which 
that  power  might  be  exercised.  All  this 
was  to  apply  outside  the  United  King- 
dom, and  was,  in  fact,  an  extension  of 
the  Mutiny  Act  to  all  the  Dominions  of 
the  Crown.  This  great  extension  of 
power  claimed  for,  and  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of,  a  military  officer,  to  shut 
oat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts  of 
the  country,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose, 
and  should,  therefore,  do  all  in  his 
power  to  strike  out  the  Proviso.  He 
moved  that  all  the  words  from  the  word 
**  in,"  in  line  26,  down  to  **  conclusive," 
ia  line  28,  be  struck  out. 


Majok  O'BEIRNE  thought  that  th« 
time  within  which  an  omiH>r  should 
be  tried  ought  to  bo  aci^uratolv  fixt^. 
Twentyyears  ago.  a  case  had  iHvurrod  of 
an  officer  being  kept  under  arrrvi^t  f\«r 
six  months,  although  the  authoritit^s  to 
whom  his  case  was  it^ferred  worT>  only 
300  miles  fK>m  the  station;  but  they 
did  not  care  to  interfere  during  the  hot 
weather  in  India.  Again,  an  otBct^rhad 
been  kept  four  months  under  arn^t 
in  Dublin,  ponding  the  sottlomout  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  ho  should 
be  brought  before  a  court  martial  or 
not. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  thought  the  Cimi- 
mittoe  must  have  porooivod  that  very 
serious  matter  had  boon  introduced  into 
the  discussion.  Tlu>  Committoo  could 
not  be  expected  to  pass  the  clause  in  its 
present  objei'tionnblo  state ;  and  ho, 
therefore,  appoulod  to  tlio  right  hon, 
and  gallant  Gontloman  to  postpone  it. 
Tie  could  not  ngreo  to  allow  the  oliium) 
to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com* 
mittco  until  it  had  boon  put  into  prot)or 
shape.  lie  did  not  doubt  the  intontum 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
prepare  another  clause;  but  the  (.om- 
mittoo  ought  to  soo  that  it  was  ontin^lv 
changed,  and  consider  well  tho  Ani<^u(f* 
mont  to  bo  made  before  it  was  pUHMcul. 
lie  therefore  suggoHtod  that  the  (*laUNo 
should  bo  postponed,  and  that  Ix'foro 
the  Committoo  met  again  the  rif^ht  hon. 
and  gallant  Gontlonuin  hIiouM  stnio  tho 
exact  words  which  they  woro  oxpontcd 
.to  adopt. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hopod  that  tho 
Committoo  would  see  that  tho  (lovorn- 
ment  wore  anxious  to  provont  any 
possible  abuse  under  tho  (Haum),  whi(!)i, 
for  some  reasons,  ho  should  bo  glad  to 
see  amended.  Tho  iMist  plan,  in  hin 
opinion,  would  bo  to  loavo  out  all  fho 
words  from  tho  word  **  in,"  in  lino  2«, 
down  to  *'  conclusive,"  and  also  ia  leave 
out  tho  words  **  within  a  roafk;nablo 
time,"  and  he  would  bring  up  thowordn 
on  the  Report  to  make  tho  moaning 
more  clear. 

Gkcekal  Bib  GEORGE  BALEOTJit 
said,  that  tho  law  in  India  on  this  jtfAut 
was  pretty  well  settled.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom there  frrim  time  immenrir/rial  Up  wmd 
at  onr;e  for  civil  trial  all  r;aikj»  wh^^ro  tho 
offence  had  been  committed  within  1 20 
miles  from  the  Civil  Court  of  the  chusf 
Presidency  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
andBombay.    The preaent Bill waa pro* 
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poeed  to  alter  the  distance  from  120  to 
100  miles.  Noreaeonwafi  givenfortbis 
trifling  change.  It  had,  however,  the 
effect  of  changii^  a  long-establiehed 
course  of  action,  and  one  that  had  been 
introduced  after  many  difficulties.  Be- 
yond  120  mileB  the  trials  for  oEFences 
which  would  within  120  miles  be  carried 
on  beforeaCiTilCourtmusthe conducted 
byoourts  martial,  and  hitherto  very  fairly 
done.  He  trusted  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  consult  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Indian  prac- 
tice in  determining  what  the  new  clause 
should  be. 

Sib  HEKRT  JAMES  pointed  out, 
that  if  the  Proviso  were  allowed  to  stand 
in  its  present  form,  it  would,  prtatd 
faeit,  at  once  give  military  jurisdiction 
incases  of  murder  and  treason,  and  he 
could  not  think  that  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  the  limit  of  100 
miles  from  the  place  of  civil  jurisdiction 
was  a  bad  one,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  better  to  leave  that  an  open  question 
also.  He  suggested  that  alt  the  words 
after  "  Oibraltar,"  in  line  26,  should  be 
left  out,  in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

"  Unlaas  aucb  place  \i  so  situated  that  there 
ia  DO  poBBiljilit^  of  trying  tho  oOoDdor  before  a 
COmpBtent  civj  court;" 

and  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Qentlo- 
man  could  then  amend  that  on  Beport, 
if  necesBEiry,  The  proposed  alteration 
would  get  rid  of  the  limit  of  distance, 
and  the  authority  of  tho  convening 
officer,  as  well  as  the  objectionable  sen- 
tence with  regard  to  the  "teasonable 
time"  within  which  an  offender  could 
be  tried,  while  any  securities  that  were 
found  to  be  required  could  be  added  on 
the  Report. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  thought  the  word 
"civil,"  as  contrasted  with  "military," 
made  use  of  in  the  clause,  was  not  the 
fittest  that  could  be  chosen.  This 
criticism  was  merely  verbal ;  but  it  was 
right  to  use  accurate  language  if  it 
could  be  found. 

Mr.  STAVELET  HILL  repUed,  that 
by  the  Definition  Clause  the  words 
"civil  courts"  applied  to  any  court 
whatever. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  itnuk 
out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as    amended,  agreti  to,  and 
ordtrid  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
^        General  Sir  George  Balfour 


Stdreet  of  Wrongi. 
Clause  43  (Mode  of  complaint  by  offi- 

8ia  ALEXAKDER  GORDON 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  line  41, 
page  17,  after  the  words  "Commander- 
in-C3iief,"  to  insert  the  words  "in order 
to  obtain  justice." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  tneerted 
accordingly. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  lines  41 
and  42,  to  leave  out  the  words  "who 
shall  cause  his  complaint  to  bo  inquired 
into,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
"who  is  hereby  required  to  examine 
into  such  complaint." 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  »ui- 
etiiuted  acoordingly. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  18,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "  thereon,  to  add  these 
words — 

"  Id  India  any  such  ofEcer  may  complain  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  Indis,  who,  if  he  is 
unable  to  give  such  officer  tho  rodresB  t«  which 
he  may  oonsider  himself  entitled,  ahsll  forward 
the  complaint  to  the  Comnmnder  in  Chief  to  bo 
disposecf  of  aa  above  directed." 

In  some  of  the  Presidencies  of  India,  an 
officer  was  allowed  to  complain  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  but  in  others,  an 
ofilcer  would  be  obliged  to  complain  to 
a  civil  authority.  The  object  of  tho 
Amendment  was  that  an  officer  who 
felt  himself  aggrieved  should  have  tho 
right  to  complain  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army.  This  right  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  officers  in  China,  and  was, 
indeed,  acknowledged  all  over  the 
world. 

CoLONEi.  STANLEY  thought  that  Sub- 
section 3  of  Clause  170,  page  98,  which 
ran  thus — 

"Any  ofQccr boIoDsing  to  Her  Majesty's  In- 
dian Forces  who  thiiiks  himself  wronged  by  his 
commanding  officer,  and  on  duo  appUcslion 
made  to  him  doe>  not  receive  the  redress  to 
which  he  may  considec  bimacif  entitled,  may 
complain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
PresiUeBcy,"  4c. 

would  carry  out  the  principle  desired  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

SiB  ALEXANDER  GORDON  re- 
marked, that  this  was  a  good  illustra- 
tion of   the  answers  received   in  tho 
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House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Bill  had  been  prepared. 
The  clause  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  applied  to  officers 
of  the  Indian  Army  alone. 

Sir  \yALTER  B.  BAETTELOT 
agreed  with  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon),  and  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  see  his  way  to  put  the  words 
into  the  Bill. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  take  up  the  point,  and  see  what 
could  be  done  to  settle  the  matter ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  trusted  that  the  com- 
plaints of  officers  would  not  be  allowed 
to  come  through  the  Council  at  home, 
because  they  would  do  all  they  could  to 
prevent  redress  being  given.  The  quo- 
tation of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  referred  entirely  to  the  In- 
dian Forces ;  but  the  Committee  had  to 
deal  with  that  portion  of  the  English 
Army  serving  in  India,  and,  in  fact, 
subordinate  to  the  Indian  authorities. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  trusted  that  the 
Amendment  would  be  accepted  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  considered  the  Com- 
mittee had  reason  to  complain  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
referred,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon),  to  a  portion  of 
the  Bill  which  had  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  point  under  discussion.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  referred  to  concerned  the 
Indian  Army  alone,  and  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was, 
therefore,  unintentionally,  misleading. 
He  (Mr.  Rylands)  was  the  more  sur- 
prised at  this,  because  at  the  side  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  sat 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  who,  from 
his  ereat  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
Bhouid  have  prevented  his  falling  into 
that  error. 

GoLONBL  STANLEY  said,  the  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  deal  with  the  appeal  of 
officers,  as  regarded  the  commanding 
officers  in  India?  Either  the  officers 
were  officers  of  the  Indian  Forces,  or 
they  were  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  serving  in  India.    If  they  were 


officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  serving 
in  India,  they  had  a  right  to  appeal 
under  the  present  clause— 42 ;  but  if 
they  belonged  to  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Forces,  then  their  appeal  lay  under 
Clause  170. 

General  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
referred  to  the  cases  of  officers  in  India 
whose  complaints  had  lately  been  sub- 
jected to  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee, 
on  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  and  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  the  Member  for  Stamford(Sir 
John  Hay)  and  himself  had  served.  It 
was  there  proved  most  conclusively  that 
though  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  home 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
plaints of  certain  Indian  and  Royal  Artil- 
lery officers,  yet  did  not  consider  himself 
justified  in  interfering;  and  he  (Sir 
George  Balfour)  considered  it  a  very 
proper  thing  that  he  should  not  have 
directly  interfered  in  a  case  of  complaints 
which  appertained  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. The  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
appeal  for  officers  in  India  was  by  no 
means  clear,  and  he  thought  that  it  should 
be  provided  for  at  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. The  Bill  did  not,  however,  do 
so  in  a  satisfactory  form.  The  kinds  of 
complaints  that  might  be,  indeed,  the 
complaints  that  were  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Select  Committee  were  of 
a  character  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any 
military  officer  to  settle.  They  affected 
the  Indian  Government  both  in  India 
and  in  England ;  and,  therefore,  the  Bill 
ought  to  provide  for  all  such  cases. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  understand 
the  position.  Had  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  he 
had  not  agreed  to  it,  for  the  reason  that 
he  understood  it  to  be  already  provided 
for  by  the  Bill.  The  officers  of  the 
Army  serving  in  India  would  not  lose 
their  right,  under  Clause  42,  to  appeal 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  With  re- 
gard to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Forces, 
their  mode  of  appeal  was  stated  in 
Clause  170,  as  he  had  already  pointed 
out ;  and  their  ultimate  appeal  lay  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Presidency,  who 
had  power,  if  he  thought  it  right,  to 
forward  the  application  to  the  highest 
quarter. 
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Mb.  HOPWOOD  inquired  to  wluch 
Commander-in-Ohief  the  appeal  lay? 
It  had  been  answered,  to  either  of 
them ;  but  that  could  not  be.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  might  have 
power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  an 
officer ;  if  so,  that  was  only  saying  that 
the  appeal  should  be  made  to  him  in 
the  first  instance;  but  if  that  was  not 
the  case,  it  was  saying  that  the  appeal 
should  lie  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
England.  It  was  this  appeal  which  was 
desired.  It  ought  to  lie  in  all  cases 
from  officers  serving  in  the  Queen's 
Forces  in  India  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  England. 

General  Sib  GEOEOE  BALFOUE 
reminded  the  Committee  that  in  India, 
where  the  Government  was  supreme, 
no  power  which  any  Commander-in- 
Chief  possessed,  either  in  India  or  in 
England,  could  deal  with.  No  military 
authority,  however  high,  coidd  go  be- 
yond that  of  the  Viceroy,  unless  to  thrust 
upon  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in- 
Chief  a  right  of  interference  with  the 
Government  of  India  far  in  excess  of 
the  functions  confided  to  him  under  the 
Order  in  Council  of  1 870.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  provide  that  the  com- 
plaints of  officers  should  in  some  way  or 
other  not  only  reach  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  England  but  also  the  two  Se- 
cretaries of  State  for  India  and  War.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  take  proper  means 
to  redress  the  constantly-recurring  griev- 
ances of  officers  serving  in  India  by 
insuring  a  channel  of  communication 
through  which  the  claims  and  complaints 
might  be  subjected  to  the  Cabinet. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  said,  according  to 
Clause  42,  an  officer  might  complain  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  who 
would  send  the  complaint  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  officer 
would  then  find  himself  in  difficulty  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  the  Com- 
mader-in-Chief  in  India  should  receive 
the  officer's  complaint,  and  forward  it 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  England, 
who  should  take  care  that  no  disputes 
arose  between  the  ^eat  Departments  of 
State,  owing  to  which  the  grievances  of 
officers  might  remain  unredressed.  It 
was  true  that,  under  Clause  170,   the 


officers  of  the  Indian  Army  had  a  right 
of  appeal  which  was  now  sought  for  the 
officers  of  the  English  Army;  and  it 
was  asked  that  such  appeal  shoiild  come 
home  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  here, 
and,  eventually,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  should  place  it  before 
Her  Majesty. 

Mb.MAETEN  pointed  out  that  Clause 
180  expressed  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  mean  the  Field  Marshal  or  other 
officer  commanding-in-chief  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
present  clause,  therefore,  would  provide 
for  the  complaint  going  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— that  was  to  say,  under 
the  present  system,  to  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  for  the  time  being. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten) 
did  not  at  all  meet  the  case.  The  sec- 
tion, quoted  from  page  98,  applied  solely 
to  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Service, 
who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  British  Service,   and  whose    com- 

Elaints,  therefore,  it  was  proper  should 
e  settled  by  the  Government  under 
which  they  were  serving.  But  the 
Queen's  officers  should  be  dealt  with 
as  they  would  be  in  China  or  in  North 
America.  He  felt  sure  that  if  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  was  put  off,  the 
Committee  would  be  told,  when  they 
reached  the  clause  referred  to,  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Queen's 
officers;  moreover,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  not  put  down 
this  Amendment  without  well  knowing 
the  cases  to  which  it  would  apply.  Officers 
serving  in  India  made  complaints  which 
went  up  to  the  Presidency,  where  they 
were  dealt  with  as  Government  ques- 
tions— the  civilians  disposing  of  military 
matters  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  That  was  the 
grievance  of  the  Army.  The  officers  de- 
sired to  be  protected  in  India  as  they  were 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  these 
complaints  came  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  the  reply  was  that  he 
could  not  interfere  in  matters  relating 
to  India;  and  when  they  came  before 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  his 
reply  was  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
them.  The  remedy  desired,  therefore, 
was  that  officers  serving  in  India  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  their 
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srieyances  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Uommander-in-Chief  in  England,  and 
he  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  agree  to  the  insertion 
of  the  words  proposed. 

Colonel  STANLEY  agreed  with  the 
principle  that  an  officer,  in  making  an 
appeal,  should  not  be  shuttle-cocked 
about ;  but,  as  it  was  laid  down,  officers 
serving  in  India  came  under  Clause  42, 
and  had  their  right  of  appeal  accord- 
ingly, it  mattered  not  whether  their 
complaints  went  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  the  General  Officer  command- 
ing, both  of  which  officers  were  but  the 
channels  through  which  the  complaints 
were  forwarded.  If  he  found  that  his 
impression  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  was  correct  in  the  view 
he  had  taken,  he  would  agree  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  on  Report. 

Sin  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman;  and,  therefore,  he  should 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  there  appeared 
to  be  some  confusion  between  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don) and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
The  argument  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  came  to  this — that  although  the 
officer  in  India — serving  in  India — nomi- 
nally retained  his  status  and  right  of  ap- 
peal under  Clause  42,  yet,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  England  from  India,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  practically  speaking, 
to  make  this  appeal  within  any  reason- 
able time;  and  although  there  was  a 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  home  did  not  con- 
sider himself  competent  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  Then  came  the  question 
between  the  different  Secretaries  of  State 
— ^the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  did  not  con- 
sider himself  properly  qualified.  This 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Parnell)  to  be  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet. Of  course,  if  he  only  desired  to 
reserve  the  technical  right  of  an  officer 
in  India  to  appeal,  he  would  have  gained 
his  purpose  by  the  promise  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


Major  NOLAN  expressed  his  regret 
that  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  were 
not  dovetailed.  The  case  was  made 
much  worse  for  the  soldier  than  for  the 
officer.  But  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced into  this  clause  great  practical 
changes.  They  read  very  well ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  they  would  work  well. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an 
officer  making  a  complaint  against 
another  officer — affecting  the  character 
of  another  officer — or  of  a  soldier  mak- 
ing a  complaint.  What  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  draftsman  of  this  Bill  ?  Clearly, 
his  object  must  have  been  to  discourage 
complaints.  The  old  Articles  of  War 
were  in  the  other  direction — they  en- 
couraged complaints,  so  as  to  leave  a 
safety-valve.  They  gave  an  officer  or  a 
soldier  full  permission  to  bring  com- 
plaints before  their  superior  officer,  if 
they  felt  themselves  aggrieved.  There 
was  no  penalty  on  an  officer  bringing  a 
complaint  and  failing  in  it,  though  there 
was  on  the  soldier ;  but  there  was  this 
provision — that  if  he  brought  a  com- 
plaint before  the  regimental  court — if  he 
appealed  to  a  higher  court — he  might 
be  punished,  if  the  appeal  was  found 
to  be  frivolous  and  groundless.  The  same 
was  the  case  exactly  with  regard  to  the 
soldier.  He  thought  there  was  a  very  great 
change  being  introduced  by  this  penal 
clause,  thus  adding  to  the  old  Articles  of 
War.  They  now  said  to  a  man  who 
made  a  complaint — **If  you  make  a  false 
statement,  you  are  liable  to  be  tried.*' 
At  first  sight,  that  seemed  fair;  but  what 
about  the  working  of  it  ?  The  man  com- 
plaining would  differ  in  some  matter  of 
fact  from  his  commanding  officer ;  there 
was  nearly  always  a  difference  as  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  if  there  was  a  dif- 
ference, it  might  fairly  be  said  to 
"affect  the  character"  of  somebody. 
It  might,  for  instance,  affect  an  officer's 
military  character  to  say  he  lost  his  tem- 
per, or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  serious  com- 
plaint they  would  have  some  statement 
affecting  the  character  of  an  officer. 
What  he  believed  would  happen  under 
this  new  Act  was  this — and  it  was  de- 
signed, he  was  satisfied,  for  the  purpose 
— when  an  officer  made  a  complaint,  in- 
stead of  pressing  it  against  his  com- 
manding officer,  he  would  be  put  on  his 
trial,  and  the  commanding  officer  would 
be  told  he  must  prove  the  charge  against 
the  junior  officer,  who  would  be  told  ho 
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had  made  a  false  charge.  The  effect  of  this 
alteration,    instead    of   assisting    com- 
plaints, would  land  the  junior  officer  in 
a  trial  in  which  he  would  be  charged 
before  a  court  martial  for  making  a  faJse 
statement.     The  superior  officer  would 
not  know  that  he  had  made  a  false  state- 
ment ;  but  he  would  say  we  must  inves- 
tigate, in  the  same  way,  this  fact ;  and 
in  that  way  the  junior  officer  would  be 
placed  on  his  trial.     Perhaps,   in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  officef  would 
not  be  tried  ;  but  if  one  was  tried  out  of 
50  who  made  complaints,  it  would  be 
quite  enough  to  establish  the  grievance 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  and  to  stop 
the  great  bulk  of  complaints.     It  would 
stop  the  safety-valve  which  existed  at 
present — the  right  of  making  fair  and 
legitimate    complaints    of    grievances. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  ought  to  point  out  why  this 
clause  was  being  introduced.  They  were 
removing  by  this  clause  the  soldier's  only 
safeguard.     No  soldier  under  the  clause 
could  make  a  complaint  without  being 
mado  liable  to  punishment.  They  might 
reply — ''Well,   let  him  make  no  false 
statement.**     He  believed,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  both  sides  were  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  facts  were  as  they 
stated  them ;  and  the  result  would  be 
that  a  man  would  be  tried  for  making 
false  statements  when,  in  fact,  he  had  told 
the  truth.     When  they  came  to  Clause 
43,  he  would  show  how  very  much  worse 
the  soldier's  case  was  made  than  it  was 
at  present.     It  behoved  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  show  to  the  Committee 
why  he  had  departed  from  the  old  Act. ' 
He  should,  in  page  1 8,  line  2,  move  to 
leave  out  all  the  words  after  "thereon,** 
to  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Me.  STAVELEY  HILL  said,  the 
Committee  upstairs  had  agreed  unani- 
mously to  the  clause.  The  object  of  the 
insertion  of  the  words  was  clear. 
It  was  to  prevent  false  charges.  The 
Committee  deemed  it  proper  to'  make 
this  a  specific  offence.  Let  him  point 
out  that  the  words  were  "knowingly 
making  a  false  statement,**  and  conceal- 
ing any  material  fact.  He  asked  whether 
"  knowingly  making  a  false  statement  '* 
was  not  a  matter  which  should  be 
punished  ? 

Major  CBEIRNE,  in  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill), 
wished  to  say  that  the  Committee  gave 

^       Major  Nolan 


hardly  any  time  at  all  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clause.  They  were  unani- 
mous, for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  helpless,  and  the  clause  was  hurried 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  was 
not  discussed  at  all. 

Mr.  staveley  HILL  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lei- 
trim  would  look,  he  would  find  that  tho 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
took  a  division  on  another  part  of  the 
clause. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  point  out 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Major 
0*Beime)  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill) 
differed  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
Committee  of  which  they  were  Members. 
This  was  exactly  a  point  on  which  an 
officer  would  be  tried.  If  a  junior  offi- 
cer put  the  statement  in  writing,  he 
would  probably  be  tried  for  making  a 
false  statement.  The  provision  in  tho 
new  Act  was  a  dangerous  one.  Hero 
they  had  two  hon.  Members  differing  as 
to  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  under  this  Act 
the  mode  of  investigation  would  be  to 
try  the  complainant.  This  was  tho 
dangerous  feature  to  which  he  most 
strongly  objected. 

Colonel  MUItE  said,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  complained  of  this  clauso 
were  the  same  who  complained  of  the 
"Devil's  Clause.**  Offences  of  this 
kind  must  be  punished ;  and  if  that 
were  so,  surely  they  ought  to  make 
the  matter  clear.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  give 
way. 

Colonel  STANLEY  rose  to  explain 
that  it  was  not  a  false  statement  as  to 
fact,  but  false  statements  affecting  the 
character  or  wilfully  suppressing  any 
material  facts.  As  to  matters  of  fact, 
no  court  in  the  world  would  convict  a 
man  for  a  statement,  unless  it  was  con- 
vinced of  the  intention  of  the  person 
making  the  stMement. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  Committee 
was  discussing  a  very  important  point — 
the  possibility  of  the  accuser  being 
brought  to  trial.  He  agreed,  on  the  faco 
of  the  thing,  "  knowingly  making  a 
false  statement,**  and  "wilfully  suppress- 
ing facts,"  were  strong  terms ;  but,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  words  with  which 
they  were  placed  in  juxtaposition,  "  by  l 
himself  making  complaint  first,"  some- 
thing like  a  menace  was  held  out,  or  a 
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warning  was  given  to  the  man  not  to 
make  any  complaint  at  all.  He  would 
put  a  case  which  frequently  occurred  at 
law.  A  man  made  a  charge  against 
another,  and  he  was  tried.  The  accuser 
failed  to  substantiate  the  charge.  The 
party  accused  could  retaliate ;  but  how  ? 
He  might  indict  the  man  for  perjury ;  but 
the  law  said — **  Oh,  no  !  we  cannot  take 
merely  your  counter- statement  against 
that  of  the  accuser.  You  must  have  two 
witnesses  as  to  the  fact,  proving  his 
statement  to  be  false  and  wilful.  Your 
mere  affirmation  that  the  charge  made 
against  you  is  false  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  convict  him  of  perjury.  If 
you  wish  to  show  that  the  charge  was 
the  result  of  mere  vindictiveness,  you 
must  strengthen  that  by  at  least  two 
witnesses,  and  we  require  two  witnesses 
in  support  of  your  statement." 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  wished  to  support  the  objection  taken 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Major  Nolan).  They  were,  no  doubt, 
re-enacting  a  clause  which  already  ex- 
isted ;  but  they  were  putting  a  very  im- 
portant rider  to  it — a  rider  which  said 
to  the  man  bringing  the  charge — **  Take 
care  what  you  are  about.  You  will  be 
tried  by  court  martial."  That  was  a 
most  serious  thing  to  say,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  a  man  who  had  a  grievance. 
He  had  often  heard  complaints  of 
soldiers,  and  there  was  always  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  commanding  offi- 
cers to  prevent  men  making  complaints. 
A  commanding  officer  always  disliked 
a  man  coming  before  him  to  make  com- 
plaints, or  before  the  general;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  general  to  see 
that  every  soldier  had  the  right  of  com- 
plaint, and  that  he  was  not  punished  if 
he  made  it  properly.  He  had  ordered  a 
man  to  be  tried  for  making  improper 
complaints,  and  he  thought  the  case  was 
already  fully  provided  for.  Therefore, 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
the  clause  altogether,  as  it  was  useless. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  there  was  one 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  allude,  and 
that  was  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  on  the  Mutiny 
Act.  He  thought,  if  anyone  looked  at 
the  list  of  witnesses  there,  he  would  see 
that  the  people  who  gave  evidence  were 
those  who,  in  many  cases,  had  frightful 
bothers  with  complaints.  He  did  not 
think  the  Committee  had  one  witness  of 
the  class  of  men  who  complained.     The 


Committee  had  been  hearing  one  class 
of  witnesses ;  and  it  was  rather  better, 
he  thought,  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  to  hear  all  sides  of  the 
story.  The  safe  right  of  complaint  was 
a  safety-valve  for  discontent.  Abolish, 
or  nearly  abolish,  that  right,  and  they 
would  remove  the  safety-valve.  The 
men  would  interpret  the  clause  as  mean- 
ing that,  however  true,  the  complaints 
were  not  wanted. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL,  wished  to 
read  a  few  lines  from  the  evidence  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.'  **I  think  it 
a  great  pity,"  said  His  Royal  High- 
ness, "that  any  restriction  should  be 
put  upon  the  right  of  complaint."  Now 
that  it  was  supposed  ai;  attempt  was 
made  to  interfere  with  that  right,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the 
evidence  given  on  that  head  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  true  this  statement  was 
made;  but  therewas  nothing  to  justify 
this  extraordinary  change  in  Military 
Law.  Under  the  Articles  of  War,  there 
was  every  encouragement  given  to  com- 
plaints. The  object  had  been  not  to  sit 
on  the  safety-valve  in  dealing  with  the 
Army.  The  right  of  complaint — the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  complaint — 
was  the  safety-valve;  and,  instead  of 
leaving  it  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Articles  of  War  placed  it,  they  attached 
to  this  clause,  which  provided  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  a  warning  which 
no  human  being  could  doubt  would  be 
understood  by  junior  officers  and  sol- 
diers as  meaning  that  if  they  brought 
complaints  against  their  superior  officers 
it  would  be  at  their  own  risk.  He 
should  resist  the  change  as  altogether 
unwise. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  had  been  referred 
to,  he,  as  a  Member  of  that  Committee, 
thought  it  right  to  say  that  they  should 
not  rely  too  much  on  them.  They  were 
very  much  hurried,  and  if  hon.  Members 
would  study  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, he  thought  they  would  find  that  the 
Report  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  ought  not  to  attach  any  great 
importance  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
They  had  none  except  official  witnesses, 
and  very  few  of  those.  They  were 
Horse  Guards'  witnesses.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  agreed  to  everything, 
because  he  saw  there  was  no  use    pro- 
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posing.  They  were  put  to  a  task  which 
could  not  be  performed  in  two  or  three 
SesRions. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  clause  was  so  rooted  taht  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  question 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  At  that 
hour  (15  minutes  to  7)  the  clause  could 
not  bo  disposed  of.  The  clause  pro- 
I)nsed,  in  effect,  to  abolish  a  right  which 
they  were  all  anxious  to  secure  to  the 
men. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
thought  this  provision  gave  a  complete 
discourngement  to  any  man  making  a 
complaint.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  civil  matters  with  receiving  com- 
plaints, and  he  could  assure  the  Com- 
mittee it  was  very  difficult  to  get  men 
to  make  complaints,  even  where  they 
were  aggrieved ;  and  where  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Service  in  which  they  were 
engaged  was  involved,  the  difficulty  al- 
ways was  to  get  men  to  impeach  autho- 
rity, even  when  right.  A  man  had  a 
groat  deal  to  contend  with  before  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  bring  a  charge 
against  a  superior.  If,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  reluctance  to  accuse  a  supe- 
rior, he  had  to  labour  under  the  reflection 
that,  when  he  did  bring  a  charge,  if  he 
did  not  prove  the  charge,  he  would  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  in  addition  to  the 
imputation  thathobrought  a  falsecharge, 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of  com- 
plaint would  be  seriously  curtailed.  He 
knew  of  one  case  where  his  own  judgment 
wont  wrong.  He  thought  a  man  brought 
a  false  charge ;  but  afterwards  the  charge 
proved  to  be  true,  and  it  would  have  in- 
volved a  serious  injustice  if  the  man,  im- 
mediately after  bringing  thecharge,  were 
tried  for  bringing  it  forward.  A  case 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  A  man 
made  a  charge  against  a  respectable 
party  placed  over  him  in  authority. 
It  was  apparently  so  absurd  that  he  did 
not  investigate  it,  especially  as  the  party 
bringing  the  charge  made  a  mistaKO  in 
one  very  important  point,  which  would 
seem  to  destroy  his  veracity.  The  charge, 
however,  was  true,  for  all  that — and 
was  the  man's  whole  evidence  to  be  dis- 
credited? 

And  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven 
of  the  clock,  the  Chairman  reported 
Progress;  Committee  to  sit  again  this 
day. 

Mr*  Parnell 


And  it  beine  now  Seven  of  fhe  doeki 
House  suspended  its  sitting. 

House  resumed  its  sitting  at  a  quarter 
after  Nine  of  the  clock. 

ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Chair." 

BREWERS'  LICENCES. 
motion  fob  a  select  committsb. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  rising  to  call  attention  to  Brewers' 
Licences ;  and  to  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
incidence  of  the  Tax  upon  Brewers' 
Licences,  said :  Sir,  although  it  may 
seem  rather  a  paradoxical  statement,  I 
feel  that  the  task  which  I  have  under- 
taken to-night  is,  at  the  same  time,  easy 
and  difficult.  It  is  easy,  because  I  haTe 
a  good  cause  and  a  strong  case.  It  is 
difficult,  because  in  these  days,  when 
public  attention  is  concentrated  upon 
foreign  policy  and  Colonial  difficulties, 
it  is  not  without  an  effort  that  the 
mind  of  Parliament  can  be  brought  to 
turn  itself  to  the  more  prosaic  subject 
of  the  details  of  home  taxation.  More- 
over, Sir,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  no  immediate  remission 
can  be  expected,  eren  if  I  prove  to  de- 
monstration my  case  against  the  tax  of 
which  I  complain  to-night.  No  remis- 
sion of  taxation  can  be  expected,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  without  a  sur- 
plus. To  such  a  luxury  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  long  been  a 
stranger;  and  I  fear  that,  unless  and 
until,  happily  for  him,  there  should 
occur  an  interregnum  of  Liberal  Go- 
vernment, it  will  bo  long  indeed  before 
he  has  another  surplus  to  distribute. 
But,  properly  considered,  this  circum- 
stance rather  strengthens  my  position. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
possessed  a  surplus,  he  would  be  puzzled 
and  embarrassed  betiiveen  the  rival 
claimants  upon  his  bounty.  As  it  is, 
the  prospect  of  such  a  state  of  things 
being  remote,  his  mind,  and  the  miii^ 
of  other  men,  are  in  a  state  of  cahu 
impartiality,  which  renders  the  moment 
peculiarly  opportune  for  a  full  and  ftiiv 
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inquiry  into  the  case  of  any  particular 
interest  which  complains  of  undue  taxa- 
tion.    And  therefore,   Sir,  I  ask  for  a 
Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  incidence  of  the  tax  upon  brewers' 
licences.     And  here,  Sir,  I  pause  for  a 
moment  to  sweep  away,  if  I  can,  a  pre- 
judice by  which  I  am  encountered  upon 
the  very   threshold  of    my   argument. 
Brewers  are  popularly  believed  to  be  a 
wealthy  class,  well  able  to  endure  taxa- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  a  common  opinion  that, 
in  these  bad  times,  the  three  b's — the 
brewers,  the  bankers,  and  the  butchers 
— are  the  only  bees  who  have  any  honey 
left  in   their  hives;    and  the    brewers 
have  certainly  not  obtained  much  sym- 
pathy from  the  public.     But  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  arises  entirely  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of 
the  case.     The  truth  is  that  when  we 
in   this  House   speak  of  brewers,   our 
thoughts  instinctively  turn  to  my  hon. 
Friend    the  Member  for  Derby    (Mr. 
M.  T.  Bass).     Well,  Sir,  if  all  brewers 
were  in  the  position  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
they  would  probably  be  rather  the  ob- 
jects of   envy  than  of   commiseration. 
By  the  exercise,  from  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  of  a  skill,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance rarely  equalled  in  the  history 
of  mercantile  enterprize,  my  hon.  Friend 
has,  no  doubt,  acquired  a  high  financial, 
as  well  as  a  high  commercial,  position, 
and  this  I  am  sure  no  one  will  grudge 
him  who  knows,  as  I  know,  the  kindly 
qualities  of  his  heart,  and  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  character.     But  you  must 
not  take  my  hon.  Friend,  nor  must  you 
take  the  half-dozen  representatives  of 
great  brewing  companies  who  sit  in  this 
Moose,  as  fair  samples  of  the  brewers 
upon  whom  falls  the  pressure  of  this 
tax.     On  the  contrary,  I  put  this  for- 
ward in  the  very  front  of  my  argument, 
that  the  tendency  and  effect  of  this  par- 
ticular taxation  is  rather  to  create  and 
Ibflter  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
"great  and   prosperous  houses,    and   to 
drive  out  of  the  trade  their  smaller  com- 
petitors,  who,   in  the   interest  of    the 
public,  should  be  allowed  to  exist.     And 
if  you  point  to  my  hon.  Friend  and  say 
— ^look  how  flourishing  he  appears  to  be 
— ^is  this  the  man  whom  you  seek  to  re- 
lieve   from  taxation?      I   answer  you 
with  the  fact  that  12  years  ago  my  hon. 
Friend  was  one  of  nearly  38,000  brewers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  to-day 
be  is  one  of  less  than  24,000 ;  the  fact 


being  that   during  the   last   12  years 
more   than    1,000  brewers  per  annum 
have  been  drivenjout  of  the  trade,  mainly 
owing  to  the  injurious  pressure  of  tlie 
exceptional  taxation  to  which  they  are 
subjected.     And  let  me  respectfully  re- 
mind the  House  that  it  is  no  answer  to 
this  statement  to  say,  as  was  said  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
course  of  a  former  debate  upon  this 
subject,    that  before  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  in  1862  the  number  of  brewers 
throughout  the   country  had  been   on 
the  decline.      That  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  anything  at  all,  may  show  that 
even  before    1862    the    disadvantages 
under  which,  the  trade  laboured  were 
already  so  great  as  to  drive  men  out  of 
it;  but  surely,  to  a  logical  mind,  this 
can  be  no  valid  reason  for  greatly  add- 
ing to  those  disadvantages.     It  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  take  it  as  you  will, 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  brewers'  licences,   the 
number  of  brewers  has  decreased  far 
more  rapidly  than  was  previously  the 
case,    and  that,   according  to  present 
appearances,  things  are  working  to  this 
result — that  in  a  few  years  the  brewing 
trade  will  be  a  gigantic  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  great  houses.    There 
are  those  who  know  this  well,  and  there 
are  some  persons  connected  with  these 
great  houses  who  know  it  so  well,  that 
they  do  not  wish  success  to  our  move- 
ment against  this  tax,  because,  if  suc- 
eessful,  it  will  militate  against  the  crea- 
tion of  a  monopoly  which  will  greatly 
benefit    themselves.      But  I  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  £tre  the  champions  of 
free  competition  in  this  House,  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
present   system,   and   thus  to  assist  in 
creating  a  monopoly  in  one  large  trade ; 
and  I  ask  those  who  are  the  champions 
of  temperance,  whether  they  think  that 
the  cause  of  temperance  will  be  pro- 
moted by  giving  to  this  branch  of  the 
drinking  trade   such   enormous   power 
for  action  upon  the  Legislature  as  would 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  it  by  its  concen- 
tration in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals? 
And  lefr  me  here  say  one  other  word  to 
the  champions  of  temperance.     I  am  as 
much  an  advocate  of  temperance  as  any 
man  in  the  House,  although  I  utterly 
decline  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance can  be  advanced  by  unnatural 
and  galling  restrictions.     But  I  want  to 
put  this  to  my  hon.  Friends — that  the 
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drinking  of  spirits  is  worse  for  man  than 
the  drinking  of  beer,  and  that  if  they 
desire  men  to  abstain  from  the  one,  they 
should  not  look  with  disfavour  upon  the 
trade  which  supplies  them  with  the 
other.  You  cannot  abolish  the  trade  of 
a  brewer ;  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and 
think  you  can  succeed,  make  your  pro- 
posal boldly.  But  if  the  trade  of  brew- 
ing is  to  continue  a  legitimate  trade, 
you  will  gain  none  of  your  objects  by 
supporting  a  tax  which  is  gradually 
making  it  a  monopoly.  This  trade  has 
a  right  to  be  treated  as  justly  and  as 
fairly  as  any  other  trade  ;  and  to  drive 
out  of  it  all  but  the  larger  traders  will 
not  cause  one  pint  of  beer  less  to  be 
drunk  in  the  country,  will  not  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  smallest 
degree,  but  will  simply  deprive  the  pub- 
lic of  the  advantages  which  they  obtain 
in  all  cases  from  free  and  fair  trade 
competition.  Let  me  prove  this  from 
the  last  Return  presented  to  the  House 
on  the  subject.  The  total  number  of 
brewers  in  1877  was  24,747;  in  1878, 
23,626:  decrease,  1,121.  Of  these,  the 
number  of  brewers  who  brewed  over 
50,000  barrels  was,  in  1877,  72;  1878, 
73 :  increase,  1 .  So  that  the  larger 
brewers  held  their  own.  But  the  num- 
ber of  brewers  who  brewed  less  than 
1,000  barrels  was,  in  1877,  19,682; 
1878,  18,678:  decrease,  1,004;  clearly 
showing  that  the  diminution  in  numbers 
comes  from  the  small  traders,  and  that 
it  is  continuously  going  on.  \_Laughter.'] 
I  see  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer laughs  at  this  statement;  but, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  declension 
in  the  number  of  small  brewers,  I  can- 
not think  it  a  subject  to  be  treated  with 
levity,  or  that  it  can  be  a  salutary  state 
of  things  which  thus  forces  men  to  aban- 
don a  legitimate  trade  at  the  rate  of 
over  1,000  barrels  per  annum.  And 
now,  Sir,  as  I  am  most  desirous  not  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  one 
moment  longer  than  I  can  help,  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  upon  any  long  and 
minute  history  of  the  tax  upon  brewers' 
licences,  nor  to  show  how  the  brewers 
are  called  upon  to  bear  at  once  the  old 
duty  of  4rf,  per  lb.  of  hops,  the  new  duty 
of  an  additional  ld,y  and  the  5  per  cent 
added  in  1840  and  never  taken  oflP.  I 
will  simply  take  up  the  question  from 
the  period  of  1862,  when  the  present 
system  was  established.  And  if  I  can 
show — first,   that  the   arguments  then 
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used  to  justify  the  imposition  of  this  tax 
have  all  been  contradicted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  time ;  and  secondly,  which  is 
more  important  still,  if  I  can  show  that 
the  tax  in  itself  is  vicious  in  principle, 
unjust,  irritating,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  sound  and  fair  taxation, 
then.  Sir,  I  think  I  shall  have  gone  far 
to  prove  that  there  is  good  reason  at 
least  for  the  inquiry  which  I  have  to  de- 
mand to-night.  In  order  to  prove  my 
first  proposition,  I  must  refer  to  the 
Financial  Statement  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich,  in 
which  he  dealt  with  this  question  and 
imposed  this  tax.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
was  about  to  abolish  the  hop  duty,  and 
he  proposed  this  tax  on  brewers'  licences 
as  a  kind  of  substitute.  I  think  he  fell 
into  some  slight  error  in  believing  that 
the  brewers  had  been  the  promoters  of 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  hop 
duty.  That  was  not  so.  The  agitation 
was  a  Ipnd  fide  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  hop-growers,  quorum  para  parva  fut\ 
and  the  brewers  had  but  little  to  do 
with  it,  although  they  may  have  sympa- 
thized to  some  extent  with  an  object  so 
thoroughly  legitimate.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  after  announcing  his  intended 
boon  to  the  hop-growers,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  turned  his  attention  to  the  ano- 
malous state  of  the  then  existing  scale 
of  charges  for  brewers'  licences.  He 
said  that — 

"The  charge  is  arranged  on  an  ascending 
scale  ....  which,  on  the  slightest  inspection, 
will  be  seen  to  be  eminently  burdensome  to 
the  small  tradesmen,  and  in  favour,  I  must  say, 
beyond  all  bounds  of  the  larger.*' 

He  pointed  out  that  if  a  brewer  brewed 
less  than  20  barrels  he  paid  10«.  6d.  for 
his  licence,  or  6^d.  per  barrel ;  if  he 
brewed  50  barrels,  he  paid  £l  1«.,  or 
S^d,  per  barrel;  if  he  brewed  1,000 
barrels,  he  paid  £2  28,,  or  ^d.  per  barrel ; 
whereas,  if  he  brewed  80,000  barrels,  it 
worked  out  at  id.  per  barrel.  And  he 
said  that  this  was  **  a  state  of  things 
which  in  common  justness  and  fairness 
warranted  an  alteration."  Now,  the 
proposal  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  was — 

"  To  re-adjust  the  scale  of  the  brewers' 
licences  on  the  principle  of  including  in  them 
generally  an  equivalent,  or  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent, to  the  charge  in  respect  to  the  present  hop 
duty  from    which  they   will  bo  released." — 


n   tncy 
.  479.] 


[3  Hansardy  clxvi 

He  said — 

"  Threepence  in  the  form  of  hop  duty  is  the 
minimum  which  the  brewer  now  pays  as  an  elo- 
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ment  in  the  price  of  his  hops,  and  that  mini- 
mam  we  propose  to  charge  in  the  shape  of 
licence  duty."— [/Wrf.   480.] 

This  was  his  calculation — A  duty  of  3d. 
represented  2  lbs.  of  hops,  and  2  lbs.  of 
hops,  used  with  2  bushels  of  malt,  re- 
presented a  barrel  of  beer  containing  36 
gallons.  The  duty  thus  imposed,  then, 
was  Sd.  per  barrel,  or  equal  to  Is.  per 
quarter  upon  the  malt  used.  But  it  un- 
fortunately turns  out  that  although  it 
was  estimated  in  1862,  and  the  Excise 
still  estimate,  that  every  quarter  of  malt 
will  produce  four  barrels  of  beer,  and 
exacts  the  tax  in  accordance  with  this 
estimate,  experience  proves  the  estimate 
to  be  wholly  fallacious.  Now,  as  one 
example  is  as  good  as  100  in  a  case  such 
as  this,  I  will  quote  one  in  order  to  show 
how  erroneous  this  estimate  was,  and 
how  the  trade  has  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. A  firm  of  brewers  in  London 
consumed  last  year  193,416  quarters  of 
malt,  which  was  estimated  to  produce 
773,669  barrels  of  beer,  and  the  duty 
paid  was  £9,671  58. ;  but  the  quantity 
of  liquor  in  reality  made  was  only 
613,310  barrels ;  so  that  a  tax  of  Sd.  per 
barrel  was  paid  upon  160,357  barrels 
which  were  never  made,  and  the  firm 
thus  paid  £2,004  9«.  3^^.  upon  an  article 
which  was  not  produced.  And  in  dif- 
ferent amounts  this  has,  of  course,  been 
the  case  throughout  the  whole  King- 
dom. Therefore,  the  main  calculation, 
and  one  of  the  main  arguments  upon 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  founded  his 
j  ustification  of  this  tax,  has  proved  to  be 
fallacious,  and  affords  no  justification  at 
all.  Again,  my  right  hon.  Friend  stated 
as  another  reason  why  this  tax  would 
not  press  unfairly  on  the  brewers  that 
they  would  benefit  by  a  lower  price  of 
hops.     He  said — 

**  No  doubt,  the  brewers  will  obtain,  though 
not,  perhaps,  at  the  very  moment,  the  whole 
further  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  hop  duty 
which  we  now  propose." — [/Airf.] 

What  has  been  the  fact  ?  I  find  from 
the  books  of  one  large  brewing  firm  this 
record — that  for  the  seven  years  from 
1856  to  1862  inclusive,  the  average  price 
which  they  paid  for  their  hops  was 
£5  lOs.  ll^d.  per  cwt ;  whilst  for  the  16 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  repeal 
of  the  hop  duties,  the  average  price  which 
they  have  paid  has  been  £5  15«.  5Jrf. — 
including  last  year,  when  the  mould 
affected  a  large  acreage  of  hops,  and  the 
price  only  a  veragedf  rom  £  3  1 0«.  to  £  3  1 5^ . 


— so  tliat  instead  of  the  brewer  recouping 
himself  for  the  licence  duty  by  the  lower 
price  which  he  has  had  to  pay  for  his 
hops,  it  has  been  rather  the  other  way, 
and  the  justification  of  this  tax  also  falls 
to  the  ground.  Therefore,  I  think  I 
need  not  go  further  to  prove  my  first 
point — namely,  that  the  arguments  by 
which  the  imposition  of  this  tax  was 
justified  have  been  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  time.  Now,  to  summarize 
— 1st,  the  estimate  of  the  yield  of  the 
article  upon  which  the  tax  was  based  has 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous;  2nd,  in- 
stead of  being  an  equivalent  for  the 
minimum  of  hop  duty  previously  paid, 
it  has  been  much  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent ;  3rd,  the  brewers  have  not  received 
the  benefits  prophesied  for  them  at  the 
time  of  the  repeal  of  the  hop  duties  in 
the  shape  of  tlie  lowrer  price  of  hops. 
And  I  may  further  add  that  the  inten- 
tion of  my  right  hon.  Friend  having  evi- 
dently been  to  assist  the  smaller  brewers 
in  their  competition  with  the  great  houses, 
that  benevolent  intention  has  been  en- 
tirely frustrated,  and  the  last  state  of 
those  men  has  proved  to  be  worse  than 
the  first.  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
attempt  to  relieve  them,  in  1875,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  12«.  6d.  tax  per  50 
barrels  in  lieu  of  the  former  sliding 
scale ;  but  the  boon  was  small  after  all, 
and  the  £60,000  lost  to  the  Revenue  was 
not  given  to  the  small  brewers  only,  but 
was  shared  by  their  larger  brethren.  But 
I  have  now  to  show  what  are  the  specific 
and  grave  objections  to  this  tax  as  a  tax, 
and  what  are  the  special  grievances  of 
those  whom  I  represent.  I  have  gone 
very  carefully  into  this  subject,  and  I 
find  eight  principal  and  separate  objec- 
tions which  can  be  urged  against  this 
tax.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  tax  to  which  no  other  trade 
is  subject.  Other  licence  taxes  are  en- 
tirely different.  I  will  not  use  my  own 
arguments  here.  I  will  take  my  powder 
out  of  the  enemy's  magazine,  and  quote 
the  words  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  present 
Secretary  to  the  Treasuiy  upon  this 
point,  in  1873,  when  he  had  charge  of 
this  question.     He  said — 

"When  the  wine  duty  was  reduced  from 
68.  6d.  to  !«.,  no  equivalent  duty  was  placed  on 
the  wine  merchant.  A  wine  merchant  who  de- 
sired to  import  or  sell  a  cask  of  wine  paid  10 
guineas,  and  he  paid  no  more  whatever  numher 
of  casks  he  sold  or  imported.  A  distiller,  who 
was  more  akin  to  the  brewer,  paid  a  double  duty 
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— ^namely,  10  guineas  for  his  licence  and  10 
guineas  for  the  privilege  of  rectifying.  That 
was  a  fixed  tax,  and  enabled  him  to  deal  with 
any  quantity." — [3  Haruardy  ccxv.  907-8.] 

I  quote,  moreover,  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich in  that  same  debate,  when,  after 
saying  that  the  peculiar  hardship  al- 
leged in  regard  to  this  tax  was  that  it 
was  based  on  conditions  '^  such  as  were 
imposed  on  no  other  trade  or  calling," 
he  went  on  to  say — 

'^  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  case  analo- 
gous to  the  brewer's  licence." — \^Ibid,  911.] 

I  go  no  further  at  this  moment  than  to 
object  to  this  tax  as  exceptional,  and  I 
say  that  this  first  objection  cannot  be 
denied,  and  is,  of  itself,  condemnatory 
of  the  tax.  The  second  objection  is, 
that  this  tax  is  not  what  it  pretends  to 
be — a  licence  duty.  It  is,  in  reality,  an 
additional  1«.  upon  the  malt  tax  of 
2 1«.  M.  per  quarter,  which  the  brewer  pays 
besides — a  most  exorbitant  tax,  indeed, 
when  the  price  of  his  barley  is  31«.  per 
quarter.  This  tax  fulfils  none  of  the 
usual  conditions  of  a  licence  duty.  A 
licence  duty  confers  a  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  the  article  for  the  right  of  selling 
which  the  duty  is  paid.  So,  in  the  case 
of  distilleries,  no  private  stills  are  allowed ; 
and,  moreover,  I  may  remark,  the  duty 
is  only  payable  when  the  spirit  is  with- 
drawn for  sale,  ^ut,  in  this  instance, 
mark  the  difference — the  public  brewer, 
who  brews  to  get  his  living,  is  taxed; 
the  private  brewer,  who  brews  for  his 
convenience,  is  imtaxed.  Put  it  in  other 
words.  The  brewer  who  exchanges  the 
article  which  he  produces  for  money  is 
taxed.  The  brewer  who  exchanges  the 
article  he  produces  for  the  labour  of  his 
servants,  or  who  produces  it  to  save 
himself  the  greater  expense  or  trouble 
of  buying  it,  is  left  untaxed.  And  who 
are  the  private  brewers  whom  you  thus 
favour  in  your  taxation  ?  Not  poor  men, 
but  men  possessed  of  wealth  and  owning 
large  establishments  ;  so  that  you  have 
the  rich  lord  brewing  without  being 
taxed,  whilst  the  struggling  brewer  in 
his  village  is  weighted  with  taxation. 
The  injustice  is  so  palpable  that  it  was 
admitted  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  in  1862,  when  he 
actually  proposed  a  licence  for  private 
brewers — save  such  as  were  farmers  or 
of  the  labouring  class — which  he  had  to 
withdraw  in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  it  encountered.     I  know  it  is  said 
that  the  number  of  private  brewers  has 
not  increased  since  1862  ;  if  the  contrary 
were  the  case,  the  hardship  upon  the 
brewing  trade  would,  of  course,  be  aggra- 
vated ;  but  the  fact  does  not  remove  the 
manifest  injustice  of  the  present  system. 
The  third  objection  to  the  tax  is,  that  it 
is  a  second  Income  Tax,  and  one  of  a 
most  unfair  character,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  tax  upon  the  capital  of  the  brewer 
before  he  begins   his  operations ;    and 
not  only  not  a  tax  upon  profits,  but  a 
tax  totally  irrespective  of  profits  alto- 
gether.     The  brewers  have  to  pay  six 
months  in  advance,  and  if  the  brewing 
is  spoiled,  and  is  unsaleable,  they  have 
to  pay  just  the  same— or,  rather,  they 
have  paid  before  they  have  got  one  six- 
pence of  return  for  their  outlay,   and 
this  totally  irrespective   of  profit  and 
loss.      There  is  no   deduction  for  bad 
debts ;  there  is  no  consideration  whatever 
of  the  result  of  the  operation  of  browing. 
An  arbitary  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
liquor  to  be  produced  by  the  quantity  of 
ingredients  used  is  made — that  estimate 
I  have  already  shown  to  be  fallacious, 
yet  the  tax  is  based  thereupon — and  the 
brewer  has  to  pay  this  second  Income 
Tax  upon  an  income  which  he  has  not 
made,  and  which  he  often  never  makes. 
And  then,   as  if  this  was  not  enough, 
the  Income  Tax  collector  comes,  and  he 
is  assessed  to  the  Income  Tax  upon  the 
fallacious  estimate  of  profits  established 
by  the  Excise,  and  thus  doubly  robbed. 
Can  anything  be  more  iniquitous  ?     The 
fourth  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  most  in- 
convenient tax,   and  imposes  great  re- 
strictions upon  a  legitimate  trade.     The 
brewer  has  to  give  24  hours'  notice  before 
brewing,  and  two  hours'  notice  of  ingre- 
dients intended  to  be  used ;    neither  of 
these  notices  can  be  altered.     He  has 
also  to  provide  special  rooms  for  sugar 
and  malt.      His  mash  tuns  can  only  be 
filled  at   specified  times,    and   emptied 
after  Excise  inspection.    If,  after  giving 
his  first  notice,  an  order  comes  which 
requires  a  greater  quantity  of  malt,  he 
must  give  a  fresh  24  hours'  notice.     If 
an  order  is  countermanded,  so  that  he 
requires  less  malt,  he  has  still  to  pay  the 
full  duty  on  the  quantity  for  which  he 
had  first  given  notice.     Other  notices  are 
required,   and,  in   a  word,  the  brewer 
lives  under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise- 
man, and  really  works  in  fetters  as  no 
other  tradesman  does  in  this  country. 
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Aad  these  hKOCT^akoces  do  s<>¥  ftll  fo 
zxTiciL  np>^  ti.e  great  bz«9-v«>  miio  h*5  a 
Lir^e  «ca5  of  s^rr^sis  lad  brew^i  con- 
siantlT.  as  upyn  the  saudl  rum  who  v^nly 
br«vs  occfts:>naIlT.  and  who  is  worried 
to  death  and  gradoallT  driren  out  of  the 
trade  bT  the  vexations  and  difficidtieis  bv 
which  he  is  surroanded.      It  has  been 
stated  to  me  to-^T  that,  in  manv  cas<'5« 
these  restrictions  are  not  now  in  practi^^ 
enforced.      But  surelr,   if  that   is  the 
tmth.  it  strengthens  mj  case  for  an  in- 
qniry  whether  rnles  which  are  found  too 
oppressive  to  be  pat  in  force  cannot  be 
done  awaj  with  altogether.      The  &Ml 
objection  is,  that  the  tax  is  surrounded 
bj  penalties    enough  to  frighten   any 
honest  trader  out  of  his  senses.      The 
alteration  of  an  entrv  bv  a  careless  or 
dishonest  servant,  a  trifling  accident,  or 
the  spite  of  an  Exciseman,  all  expose  tho 
brewer  to  penalties  which  cannot  but  bo 
oppressive  and  injurious.     I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  list  of  these  penalties  with  which 
I  will  not  trouble  the  House ;  but  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  they  are  such  as 
greatly  to  annoy  the  brewer  and  impede 
his  trade.      The  present  system,  indeed, 
bristles  with  penalties  with  which  a  legiti- 
mate trade  ought  not  to  be  hampered. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  wore 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

M^    KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
continuing,  said  :    This  is  a  small  inter- 
ruption ;    let  us  hope  we  shall  not  have 
a  **  bigger  "  one.      My  next  two  objec- 
tions are  of  a  somewhat  different  charac- 
ter, and  I  do  not  urge  them  as  being  so 
certain  and  unanswerable  as  those  which 
I  have  already  urged.      They  are,  how- 
ever, objections  which  have  been  brought 
under  my  notice  by  persons  acquainted 
with  the  trade,  and  I  think  it  right  to 
indnde  them  among  the  eight  prominent 
objections  to  the  tax.      One  of  these, 
which  I  will  take  as  the  sixth  objection, 
is  that  this  tax  directly  clashes  with  the 
malt  tax,  because  there  is  a  temptation 
to  evade  the  tax  by  redncing  tho  quan- 
tzty  ci  malt  used  and  substituting  other 
ingredients.      The  duty  being  nearly  5 
eent  addition  to  the  malt  tax,  by  re- 
the  strength  of  the  beer  5  per 
5  per  cent  less  malt  is  used,  and  5 
ent  less  malt  duty  paid ;    in  which 
tiie  total  amount  of  Bevenue  col- 
wonld    not    be    increased,    the 
of  liooice  duty  being  practically 


so  muoh  dt\iuc:xxl  frv^nt  th^  awv^un!  oX 
CaaI:  tax.      It  is  r.\xxoh  a*  it  v\ni  w^w* 
:,>    pu:   a  tax  up^^u  aU  tho  jtas  %vn- 
surriixi.   and  thou  to    put   a  tii\   wjvm 
overv    ir**-bumor :     5xir»^\v     tho     oiu^ 
tax   would  militato   asMinM  tho  othor, 
Tho  sovtMith  objtvtion  is  tho  tompt^^tiou 
which  tho  taxotfors  tho  dishoiUM^t  tnulor 
to  adult orato  and  dotoriorato  tho  liquor* 
I   touch  uiH^n  this  subjo^^t  with  jrr^vat 
toudomoss  and  doHoaov*  and  1  boHovt^ 
the  groat  majority  of  brt^wor*  art*  too 
honest   and  too  anxious  to  givo  g\HHl 
liquor  to  thoir  oustomors  to  bt^  touipttnL 
But  I  am  told,  though  1  can  «o«n^oly 
credit  it,   that    an   ou\inont   Htatojtmau 
once  advisoil  tho  browors*  that,  if  thi« 
tax  prosstnl  heavily  upon   tliom,   tlioy 
iH>uld  rooi>up  thomsolvos  fr\>m  tho  Now 
Rivor,  and  if  this  plan  wort*  adontod,  an 
artitioial  fulness  might  pn>bablv  no  givou 
to  tho  boor  by  tho  use  of  otlior  iugro- 
dionts  than  malt.     I  mako  tho  objtH'tioii 
for  what  it  is  worth,   and  I  loavo  tlio 
House  to  follow  «Hit  tho  HiiggoKtion  and 
judge  for  thonisolvos  whotlior  or  n«>  tho 
temptation  is  not  hold  out  by  i\u^  (ax. 
Tho    eighth  objection  is,  undoubttMlly, 
valid — namely,  that  tho  tax  in  \infair  to 
tho  brewer  in  his  compotition  with  I  ho 
lighter  wines,  with  cider  and  with  porry. 
Since  1862  tliorohas  boon  a  groat  nulun- 
tion  in  tho   duty  on  all  kindH  of  wino; 
on  champagne,  for  instatuso,  1  am  told  an 
much  as  80  por  cont.     Ho  tho  rich  gf»t 
thoir  bovorngoH  much  choapi^r,  whiUt  thiH 
tax  is  aimed  at  the  bovorago  of  thn  work- 
ing clasHOS.     1h   cidor — in  pnrry--n»orn 
wholesome  than    b«»orV       Why    nhouhl 
both  bo  untaxed  and  tho  national  liotior 
be  thus  porsocutod  by  taxation?     Thn 
fact  is,  Hir,  that  this  is  a  tax  for  gnn<0'al 
purposes  impostjd  upon   ono  particular 
class  of  the  community.     Why  nhould  it 
be  so  imposed  ?    Is  it  bocauso  thin  claM 
is  supposed  to  bo  wealthy  ?    Then  why 
do  vou  not  attempt  to  tax   bankom  tin 
well?    Is  it  because  you  think  it  will 
check  drinking?    Then  why  not  tax,  In 
a  similar  manner,  tho  wine  inerchaiit  and 
the  sellers  of  cidw  and  iwrry  ?    'J'ho 
Chancrdlor  of  the  Kxche/|Uor  is  a  Devon- 
shire man ;  the  taxation  of  cidf^r  would 
come  home  U}  him,  and  he  nofm  the  ob' 
ysciUm,    Then  let  him  symiiathi/^y  with 
me,  as  a  man  of  Kent,  who  o\/y:<:in  Ut  tho 
taxation  of  beer,  the  uati</ual  l/^yv'^rago 
of  his  county.     TTie  l/rew^?rs  claim  ho 
exceptional  jirivjlege,  but  th^^y  j/r'/t^fst 
against  an  exceptknial  hnnhm,    Tbttf 
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upon  the  private  brewer.  As  his  right 
hon.  Friend  said,  the  tax  was  falsely 
called  a  licence  duty,  because  it  did  not 
not  fall  upon  the  private  brewer.  In 
theory,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arrangement  of  taxation  seemed  to 
give  an  advantage  to  private  brewers  ; 
but  if  that  were  actually  the  case  in 
practice,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) supposed  they  must  assume 
that  if  there  were  no  causes  in  operation 
which  reduced  the  number  of  small 
brewers  except  this  tax,  and  if  the  pri- 
vate brewer  was  exempt  from  the  tax,  as 
he  was,  it  would  follow  that  the  number 
of  private  brewers  ought  to  increase. 
If  the  licence  duty  was  so  injurious,  and 
if  the  private  brewers  were  not  subjected 
to  it,  they  had  an  advantage,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  they  would  increase. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  number  of  pri- 
vate brewers  had  not  increased.  Every- 
body knew  that,  although  there  were  still 
a  certain  number  of  groat  houses  in  which 
private  brewing  was  maintained,  and  in 
which  it  would  probably  be  maintained 
under  any  circumstances,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  large  number  of  private  families 
were  now  abandoning  the  habit  of  pri- 
vate brewing,  and  were  going  to  the 
great  brewers  to  supply  them,  and  that 
was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  law 
which  induced  them  to  go  where  the 
practice  and  the  large  capital  employed 
gave  them  advantage.  TJnder  all  these 
circumstances,  they  might  set  aside,  at 
all  events,  the  argument  that  the  effect 
of  this  tax  was  to  destroy  and  to  injure 
the  small  brewers  to  the  advantage  of 
the  larger  brewers.  He  did  not  believe 
that  that  was  the  case.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  small  brewers,  and  the  large 
brewers  also,  were  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions in  connection  with  the  tax,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them 
to  get  rid  of  it.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  anybody  subject  to  the  In- 
come Tax  and  the  restrictions  connected 
with  the  Excise  to  get  rid  of  such 
burdens  altogether.  But  it  was  not 
possible  to  deal  with  taxes  in  that  way. 
They  could  not  take  a  single  tax,  and 
say  that  they  would  subject  it  to  exa- 
mination, and  see  if  it  imposed  difB.- 
culties  and  inconveniences  upon  any- 
body, and  if  they  found  that  it  did,  say 
then,  **Letusgetridofthattax."  If  they 
did  that,  there  would  be  no  taxes  left, 
for  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  some- 

The  Chwicellor  of  the  Exchequer 


thing  might  be  said  in  regard  to  every 
one  of  them.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
certainly  made  a  point,  when  he  declared 
that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  call  this  a 
licensing  tax,  it  being,  in  fact,  a  mere 
addition  to  the  malt  duty.  Now,  let 
them  look  at  the  matter  in  that  point  of 
view.  What  was  the  casein  1862  ?  Up 
to  1862  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  levy  duties  upon  various 
intoxicating  liquors.  Duties  were  levied 
on  spirits,  on  wine,  and  on  beer,  but  in 
a  different  form.  In  old  times,  they  used 
to  have  a  duty  upon  beer  itself.  That 
was  done  away  with,  because  it  was 
found  intolerably  vexatious,  and  they 
were  left  with  the  malt  tax  and  a  tax 
upon  hops.  Those  were  two  taxes  which 
fell  upon  the  materials  from  which  beer 
was  made.  In  1862,  the  duty  on  hops 
was  repealed;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
an  addition  was  made  really  and  truly 
to  the  tax  upon  malt,  but  it  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  licence  duty  on  the 
brewers  who  used  and  brewed  the  malt. 
Malt  used  for  other  purposes  than  brew- 
ing was  not  affected  by  that  addition, 
and  malt  used  by  private  houses  ia 
brewing  was  also  exempt  from  it.  There- 
fore, his  right  hon.  Friend  was  right 
when  he  said  it  was  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  this  a  licence  duty,  because 
it  was  not  imposed  in  connection  with  a 
privilege,  but  fell  upon  a  certain  class 
engaged  in  brewing.  But  what  were 
they  to  do  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
anomaly.  If  they  were  in  the  happy 
condition  of  being  able  to  remit  this 
taxation  and  sacrifice  the  duty,  it  would 
have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
other  claims  which  would  be  made  in 
other  quarters ;  and,  probably,  when 
they  came  to  deal  with  matters  of  that 
kind,  a  good  many  questions  would  arise 
as  to  the  relative  taxation  upon  various 
articles  which  came  into  competition  with 
beer,  and  the  taxes  which  fell  upon  other 
industries.  That,  however,  was  not  a 
matter  which  at  the  present  moment 
was  before  them.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
did  not  ask  them  to  take  off  the  tax 
now ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  proposing  a 
Committee,  which  Cos^naittee,  so  far  as 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  ltl\e  Exchequer) 
could  see,  had  nothing  wltotever  to  in- 
quire into,  because  all  theSfacts  were 
known ;  besides  which,  the  Committee 
might  lead  to  a  certain  amountoC^is- 
conception  and  other  inconvenienc 
and,  after  all,  would  not  point  out  whal 
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Ms  right  hon.  Friend  ^cisbed  to  bring 
the  House  to — namely,  a  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  tbe  tax.  If  tbey  could  not 
afford  to  get  rid  of  the  tax,  could  they 
Bee  their  way  to  commute  it,  bo  as  to 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  Kevenue  in 
a  less  inconvenient  manner?  In  that 
respect,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  not 
given  them  as  much  information  as  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  hoped 
they  might  have  been  furnished  with. 
It  was  obvious  that  there  were  two  ways 
open  to  them  by  which  they  might  re- 
duce the  tax  to  a  nominal  amount  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  Kevenue.  One  of 
them  would  be  by  an  addition  to  the 
malt  duty.  By  adding  something  like 
5  per  cent  to  the  duty  on  malt,  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  Revenue,  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of 
Kevenue  and  abolish  the  licence  duty. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  say  he 
would  recommend  that;  but  it  was  an  im- 
portant question  on  which  they  ought  to 
have  some  information.  If  they  were 
not  to  add  to  the  malt  tax,  there  was 
another  way  in  which  the  difficulty 
might  be  met,  and  that  was  by  getting 
rid  of  the  licence  duty,  and  probably  the 
malt  duty  itself,  and  substituting  for 
them  a  simple  beer  duty.  Did  his  right 
hon.  Friend  recommend  the  adoption  of 
that  course,  or  was  the  Committee  to 
go  into  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  possible  and  desirable  to  substitute 
a  beer  duty?  He  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  thought  that  would  be  a 
very  large  proposition;  and  if  it  were 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  that  the  Committee  should  go  into 
Buch  matters  as  that,  he  ought  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  his  Order  of  Reference,  and 
give  the  House  some  of  his  arguments 
on  that  subject.  A  beer  duty  was  one 
of  which,  in  former  times,  the  country 
had  some  experience,  and  upon  which  a 
good  deal  of  information  coidd  be  ob- 
tained from  the  shelves  of  the  Library. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  recommendation  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  was  the  abolition  of 
the  malt  tax  and  the  substitution  of  a 
beer  duty.  But  if  he  understood  hie 
right  hon.  Friend  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment neither  to  sacrifice  the  Kevenue, 
nor  to  make  an  addition  to  the  malt 
tax,  nor  to  consider  the  substitution 
of  a  beer  tax  for  the  malt  tax,  then, 
he  would  ask,  what  were  the  particular 


objects  his  right  hon.  Friend  proposed 
to  gain  by  his  inquiry?  They  had 
been  told  that  the  system  of  licences 
at  present  involved  arrangements  which 
were  inconvenient  to  the  trade ;  that 
there  were  too  many  notices  required, 
and  too  many  arrangements  as  to  sepa- 
rate rooms ;  that  the  trade  was  subject 
to  vexatious  penalties;  that  a  careless 
or  malicious  servant  might  expose  his 
master  to  serious  evils ;  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind.  No  doubt,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  frequent, 
or,  at  all  events,  occasional  examina- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties 
were  raised,  in  order  to  see  that  no  un- 
necessary vexation  was  imposed  on  the 
subject  in  reference  to  these  duties.  He 
felt  very  strongly  that  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that,  through  the  want  of  that 
periodical  revision  of  obsolete  rules 
which  was  really  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  needless  restric- 
tions were  sometimes  forced  upon  those 
who  were  carrying  on  a  business  which 
was  subject  to  the  Excise.  It  seemed 
to  be  thought  that  if  they  got  rid  of 
this  licence  duty,  they  would  get  rid 
of  the  necessity  of  fill  these  restric- 
tions, and  that  they  would  hear  nothing 
more  about  those  interests  of  Excisemen, 
and  other  things  necessary  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  duty.  He  himself 
very  much  doubted  whether  that  would 
be  the  case — whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, they  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  inspections  and  the  visits  from  the 
officers  of  the  Excise  which  were  now 
made  the  subject  of  complaint,  because, 
unless  they  could  abandon  the  idea  of 
raising  revenue  from  beer,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  ascertain  what  the  processes 
in  the  breweries  were,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  brewer  was  not  using  improper 
substances.  A  certain  amount  of  in- 
spection would  be  necessary  over  those 
carrying  on  the  business.  He  ventured 
to  doubt  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  submit  questions 
of  the  sort  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  did  not  know  whether 
hon.  Members  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  they  should  have  all  the 
proceedings  and  processes  of  manufac- 
ture the  subject  of  a  long  inquiry,  and 
every  sort  of  investigation  carried  on  in 
public  before  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
Many  of  these  discussions  were  extremely 
inconvenient.  They  agitated  the  trade, 
caused  expectations,  and  brought  about 
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a  good  deal  of  confusion.  He  thought 
it  would  be  far  better  that  they  should 
have,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  a 
departmental  inquiry  into  complaints 
which  might  then  be  brought  before 
them  with  regard  to  the  worlang  of  the 
present  system.  The  proposal  of  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  was  a  matter  which 
they  could  not  for  the  present  entertain. 
As  to  the  remission  of  the  malt  tax,  he 
thought  they  had  not  had  any  case  made 
out  that  would  justify  them  going  in  for 
such  an  alteration.  But  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  licence  duty  was  un- 
equally assessed ;  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  quantities  were  fixed  was  not  a  pro- 
per mode ;  that  the  malt  assumed  to  be 
used  for  a  barrel  of  beer  was  not  what 
it  should  bo ;  or  that  there  were  restric- 
tions which  might  be  in  any  way  dis- 
advantageous, these  points  might  be 
brought  before  them  by  practical  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  and  the  Government 
would  bo  most  happy  to  examine  them 
patiently.  Ho  did  not  think,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  very  able  way  in  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  introduced 
the  subject  again  to  their  notice,  and 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  had  put 
his  arguments  before  them,  that  a  case 
had  been  made  out  for  the  Motion  he 
had  brought  before  the  House. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
had  felt,  during  the  argument  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
Motion  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Sandwich  (Mr.  KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen)  would  result  in  nothing 
practical.  To  that  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  proposed — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  incidence  of  the 
Tax  upon  Brewers*  Licences,*' 

he  had  intended,  if  the  Forms  of  the 
House  would  have  allowed,  to  move  the 
addition  of  the  words  *'  and  upon  the  best 
mode  of  supplying  a  substitute  for  it." 
It  was,  he  thought,  impossible  to  con- 
template the  abolition  of  this  tax  with- 
out also  looking  at  another  great  tax — 
namely,  the  tax  upon  malt.  The 
brewers'  licence  duty  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  to  be  wholly  in- 
defensible, and  one  of  the  worst  taxes 
that  could  be  imposed  upon  the  industry 
of  any  country ;  indeed,  there  was 
hardly  another  example  of  a  similar  tax 
upon  the  manufacturer.  He  believed 
that  the  brewers*  licence  duty  pressed 
with  peculiar  hardship  upon  deserving  I 
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and  poor  men,  numbers  of  whom  were 
being  driven,  as  they  believed,  out  of 
the  trade  in  consequence ;  and  although 
other  causes  might  have  contributed  to 
this  result,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tax  was  felt  by  them  to  be  peculiarly 
hard  and  galling.  The  parallel  drawn 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  private  brewer 
and  the  professional  brewer,  who  made 
his  livelihood  by  brewing,  was,  in  his 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's)  opinion,  inap- 
plicable. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  the  private  and  small 
brewers  were  decreasing  in  number; 
and,  therefore,  that  as  one  was  taxed 
and  the  other  was  not  taxed,  the  tax 
had  no  effect  upon  the  professional 
brewer.  But  that  was  not  so,  for  the 
reason  why  people  had  ceased  to  brew 
privately  was  that  they  got  better  ale  by 
buying  it  from  the  large  brewers,  for 
with  the  private  consumer  the  question 
was  not  trade  but  quality  and  convenience . 
The  question,  however,  ought  to  bo  ap- 
proached in  a  much  broader  spirit  and 
on  a  larger  scale.  He  believed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  abolish  the  tax  upon 
brewers'  licences,  as  also  the  tax  upon 
malt,  which,  in  his  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry's)  opinion,  was  quite  as  bad, 
unless  a  substitute  were  provided  for 
them.  Therefore,  he  asked  permission 
of  the  House  to  propose  a  direct  sub- 
stitute for  the  two  taxes  in  question. 
He  would  at  once  state  that  his  proposal 
was  to  revert  to  the  old  practice  of 
placing  a  direct  tax  upon  the  manufac- 
tured article  of  beer  ;  and  he  believed  it 
could  bo  shown  that  this  tax  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  con- 
sumption of  beer,  or  be  felt  seriously  by 
the  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax 
would  provide  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  a  very  large  Revenue,  and 
enable  him  to  abolish  both  the  malt 
tax,  and  the  tax  upon  brewers'  licences. 
As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  mentioned,  this  tax  did  exist  in 
former  times ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  attending  its  coUec- 
tioU)  it  had  been  abolished  almost  50 
years  ago,  and,  eventually,  a  tax  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  unmanufactured 
article  of  malt.  He  was  not  there  to  con- 
tend that  it  was  possible  to  lay  a  dif- 
ferential tax  upon  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  beer  which  were  brewed,  of 
which  there  were  at  least  seven  or  eight 
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kinds  in  ordinary  consumption ;  but  it 
could  be  sbown,  and  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  if  he  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion from  a  practical  point  of  view,  that 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  upon  beer 
would  neither  raise  the  price  of  the 
article  to  any  appreciable  extent,  nor  bo 
attended  with  any  intolerable  hardshiji 
to  brewers.  It  was  not  his  argument 
that  evening  to  enter  upon  the  question, 
which  he  had  already  raised  once  or 
twice,  of  equalizing  the  tax  upon  the  al- 
cohol contained  in  spirits,  and  the  alcohol 
contained  in  beer.  At  the  present  time, 
they  raised  on  alcohol — that  was,  upon 
beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  upon  licence  duty 
and  upon  the  sugar  used  in  breiving, 
no  less  than  £33,000,000  a-year,  and  it 
was  a  circumstance  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  know  that  they  spent 
£155,000,000  annually  in  buying  al- 
coholic liquors.  He  maintained  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition 
which  he  was  about  to  submit,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
getting,  in  addition  to  the  £9,000,000 
taxes  now  practically  Levied  upon  beer, 
in  the  shape  of  the  malt  tax,  brewers' 
licences,  and  sugar  duty,  the  additional 
sum  of  £6,000,000,  which  would  enable 
the  Government  to  abolish  every  one  of 
those  Customs'  duties  which  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  the  people  who  did  not 
drink  alcoholic  liquors — that  was  to 
say,  it  would  permit  the  abolition 
of  the  tea  and  coffee  and  other  such 
duties.  The  brewers'  licences  produced 
£433,000  a-year,  and  the  sugar  used 
in  brewing  £526,000  a-year ;  while 
the  sum  derived  from  the  malt  tax 
amounted  to  very  nearly  £8,000,000. 
He  did  not  think  the  country  could  do 
without  that  taxation,  which  amounted 
in  all  to  £9,000,000  a-year;  but  how- 
ever that  tax  was  levied,  whether  upon 
the  article  of  beer  itself,  or  upon  the 
material  used  in  its  manufacture — whe- 
ther upon  the  meal  or  the  malt — it  was 
still  a  direct  tax  upon  beer;  and,  for 
that  reason,  in  suggesting  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  duties  on  beer,  he  was  not 
proposing  a  new  tax.  The  quantity  of 
malt  used  in  brewing  was  as  nearly  as 
poesible  57,000,000  bushels,  or  about 
8,000,000  quarters.  Now,  it  had  been 
•asamed  by  the  Excise  authorities  that 
one  barrel  of  beer  should  be  produced 
fntm  two  bushels  of  malt ;  but  this 
luid  been  considered  as  too  high   an 


average,  although  ho  was  prepared  to 
assume  that  it  was  a  reasonable  one. 
But  as  he  desired  to  be  perfectly  fair  in 
his  statement  of  the  case,  he  would 
assume  that  it  required  2^  bushels  of 
malt  to  make  36  gallons,  or  one  barrel, 
of  beer ;  and  on  that  basis  he  would 
found  his  calculation  that  115  gallons  of 
beer  would  be  produced  from  every 
quarter  of  malt ;  and  that,  as  there 
were  8,000,000  quarters  used  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  total  quantity  of 
beor  which  ought  to  be  produced  would 
be  920,000,000  gallons  annually.  There 
were  several  classes  of  beer;  but  he 
would  deal  first  with  such  beers  as 
Bass's  and  AUsopp's  ales,  as  examples 
of  beers  of  the  highest  class,  which  con- 
tained from  8  per  cent  to  1  Ij^  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit.  Upon  these  beers,  then, 
of  the  highest  class,  and  containing  from 
8  to  11^  per  cent  of  proof  spirit,  he  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  tax  in  the 
shape  of  an  Excise  stamp  duty  of  9#. 
per  half-barrel.  How  would  that  affect 
the  producer  and  consumer  ?  The  beers 
in  question,  upon  which,  according  to 
his  calculation,  about  As.  6d.  per  half- 
barrel  was  already  levied  indirectly, 
were  being  sold  at  hotels,  railway 
stations,  and  refreshment  rooms,  at  the 
rate  of  6rf.  the  reputed  pint,  or  3d, 
a-glass.  Upon  these  beers  alone,  repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  total  pro- 
duction which,  as  he  had  already  pointed 
out,  amounted  to  920,000,000  gallons, 
would  be  raised,  by  the  addition  of  the 
proposed  duty  of  9«.  per  half-barrel, 
£7,500,000  annually,  and  that  by  in- 
creasing the  price  to  the  consumer  less 
than  ^d.  per  glass.  Indeed,  he  believed, 
from  the  competition  which  would  ensue, 
if  the  trade  were  thrown  open,  that 
it  would  be  found  that  this  additional 
id.  would  never  be  added  at  all,  and 
that  the  beer  would  continue  to  be  sold 
to  the  public  at  3d,  per  glass.  But  even 
if  the  price  were  raised  by  ^d.  per  glass, 
there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  reason  to 
believe  that  with  regard  to  an  article  of 
such  great  popularity  with  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  as  pale  ale,  the 
consumption  would  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  diminished.  Besides  the  beers 
mentioned,  there  were  in  ordinary  con- 
sumption four  different  classes  of  beer, 
containing  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  proof- 
spirit,  which  he  proposed  to  take  to- 
gether, and  tax  at  the  rate  of  is,  6d,  per 
half-barrel.    How  would  that  affect  th^ 
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prices  to  the  consumer?  The  class  of 
beer  which  came  next  to  Bass's,  and  the 
rest  to  which  he  had  referred,  was  sold 
at  4d.  a-pint,  and  its  present  cost  was 
48^.  per  half-barrel  of  18  gallons.  The 
proposed  tax  of  4«.  6d,  per  half-barrel 
would  not  raise  the  price  of  this  kind  of 
beer  to  the  consumer  by  more  than  Jrf. 
a-glass.  The  next  class  was  sold  at  Sd. 
a-pint,  and  the  cost  was  36«.  per  half- 
barrel;  in  the  same  way,  the  price  of  this 
beer  to  the  consumer  would  be  raised 
by  less  than  ^d,  a-glass.  The  next 
class  was  sold  at  2d.  a-pint,  or  dO«. 
per  half-barrel,  and  upon  this,  and  the 
rest  of  the  beers,  the  increased  price 
would  be  so  small  to  the  consumer  as  to 
render  the  calculation  unnecessary.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  show  that  by  a 
duty  of  9$,  per  half-barrel  upon  the 
manufactured  article  of  the  first  class 
the  sum  of  £7,500,000  would  be  raised. 
A  like  sum  would  also  be  raised  from 
the  remaining  classes  of  beer — namely, 
those  which  contained  from  5  per  cent 
of  proof  spirit  and  upwards ;  so  that 
altogether,  if  his  proposal  were  adopted, 
a  total  sum  of  £15,000,000  would  be 
obtained  annually.  It  was  an  important 
question  to  consider  whether  that 
amount  could  be  raised  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  be  intolerable  to  the 
brewers.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
brewer  was  subject  to  a  number  of  re- 
strictions, to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  introduced  this  Motion  had 
referred.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
in  the  new  tax  would  be  a  book  of 
stamps  like  the  delivery  books  given  by 
railway  companies.  The  Excise  would  keep 
the  counter-part,  and  the  stamps,  which 
would  be  several  inches  wide,  would  be 
affixed  by  the  brewer  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officers  of  Excise.  The 
stamps  might  be  put  over  the  bung-hole 
of  the  cask.  ['*0h,  oh!"]  An  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  opposite  seemed 
surprised  at  such  an  absurd  notion ;  but 
was  it  more  absurd  than  the  present 
mode  of  settling  the  malt  duty,  or  col- 
lecting the  brewers'  licences  ?  The  sys- 
tem could  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  brewers  could  pur- 
chase the  books  of  stamps,  taking  out  a 
nominal  licence  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  gallons  of  beer  which  they 
manufactured.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect,  for  already  there 
was  a  Betum  which  showed  the  quan- 
tity of  beer  produced  by  every  brewer  in 
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the  United  Kingdom.  But  what  would 
be  the  other  effects  of  carrying  out  his 
proposal  ?  The  country  would  lose 
£9,000,000  of  taxes  by  the  abolition  of 
the  brewers'  licences,  the  tax  upon 
sugar  used  in  brewing,  and  the  malt 
tax;  but  the  brewers  and  agricul- 
turists would  very  much  appreciate 
the  abolition  of  taxes  which  now  fell 
upon  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
£15,000,000  would  be  raised  by  the 
plan  he  proposed.  From  this  would 
result  a  surplus  of  £6,000,000,  which 
would  enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  abolish  all  the  Customs  du- 
ties, except  those  on  tobacco — that  was 
to  say,  the  duties  upon  chicory,  coffee, 
currants,  figs,  plums,  prunes,  &c.,  which 
amounted  to  something  like  £900,000 
annually ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
duty  upon  tea,  which  amounted  to  about 
£4,000,000  a-year.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  then  have 
£1,000,000  remaining,  which  he  could 
devote  to  any  purpose  that  pleased  him. 
He  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  considered  the 
suggestion  which  he  had  made  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  having  stated  his  willingness 
to  appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  incidence  of 
the  tax  upon  brewers'  licences,  would 
also  ^  allow  the  Committee  to  inquire 
earnestlyrand  seriously  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  manu- 
factured article  of  beer,  in  place  of  those 
duties  now  imposed  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  brewing  and  upon  the  trade 
of  those  persons  who  were  struggling 
to  make  a  living  by  this  manufac- 
ture. He  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  be- 
lieved the  figures  quoted  by  him  to  be 
absolutely  correct;  and  he  had,  more- 
over, the  authority  of  hon.  Members  in 
the  House,  who  were  able  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  with  greater  weight  than  ho 
coidd  pretend  to,  for  saying  that  his  pro- 
posal was  perfectly  feasible;  and  he, 
therefore,  hoped  that  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  it  would  receive 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
that  everyone  knew  that  the  whole  in- 
cidence of  the  tax  upon  brewers' 
licences  was  before  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  and,  therefore,  what 
was  the  use  of  an  inquiry  ?  If  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  an  inquiry  was  so  im- 
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peratiye  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Knatch- 
boll-Hugessen)  assumed,  why  had  he 
not  drawn  attention  to  the  matter  when 
he  and  his  Friends  were  in  Office,  and 
when  what  he  wished  to  have  done  in  the 
matter  might  have  been  effected?  In 
that  case,  however,  he  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  thought  that,  supi)08ing  a 
duty  were  imposed  on  beer,  the  small 
brewers,  as  a  class,  would  be  annihi- 
lated. In  spite  of  the  depression  in  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
brewers  had  been  doing  well;  while,  as 
to  a  remission  of  the  tax,  the  present  was 
no  time  for  taking  off  a  tax  of  the  kind, 
which  was  not  oppressive,  though,  per- 
haps, it  was  to  some  extent  vexatious. 
He  altogether  denied  that  it  was  looked 
upon  generally,  even  by  the  brewers 
themselves,  as  an  unjust  tax,  and  he 
believed  they  would  rather  endure  it 
ten  times  over  than  have  a  tax  imposed 
on  beer.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no 
case  had  been  made  out  for  a  Select 
Committee ;  and,  looking  at  the  present 
consumption  of  liquors  throughout  the 
country,  he  thought  this  tax  was  one 
of  the  last  that  this  House  would  think 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  thought 
his  hon.  and   gallant  Friend   opposite 
(Sir  Walter    B.   Barttelot)    had    been 
rather  hard  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen),  in  asking  him  why  he 
had  not  moved  in  this  matter  when  a 
Liberal  Government  was  in  Office.     The 
fact,  however,  was  that  agitation  of  this 
kind  was  always  very  vigorous  when  a 
Liberal  Government  was  in  Office,  but 
it  generally  relaxed  when  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  came  in.     There  was 
a  French  statesman  who  had  been  de- 
scribed as  having  spent  his  life  in  coming 
to   the   rescue   of  the   strongest.     This 
seemed  the  aim  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
the  brewers,  that  powerful  body,  who 
were   alone   prosperous   in   these   hard 
times,  and  who  were  very  well  able  to 
protect  themselves.     He  knew  the  groat 
and  sincere  interest  his  right  hon.  Friend 
took   in   anything  connected   with   the 
liquor  traffic.     He  remembered  his  at- 
tending a  dinner  of  the  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers ;  there  was  the  same  idea  of -a 
Bill  being  brought  in  for  their  relief, 
and  he  said  the  proper  way  would  be 
that  the  publicans  should  be  consulted, 
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and,  according  to  what  they  wanted,  so 
the  Bill  should  be  drafted.     His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  chosen  a  very  curious 
time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  House  on 
behalf  of  the   brewers.     The    brewers 
had  been  doing  very  well ;  they  always 
did  well.     The  drink  trade  was  always 
prosperous.     At  a  Licensed  Yictuallers' 
dinner  that  took  place  at  Burton,  one  of 
the  speakers,  speaking  of  the  bad  times, 
the  great  distress  that  prevailed,  said 
Burton  was  the  only  green  spot — the 
oasis  in  the  desert.     Coal  and  iron  were 
depressed,  but  drink   was  bringing  in 
lots  of  money  still.     But,  although  the 
brewers  were  so  prosperous,  they  were 
always    complaining — they  complained 
of  the  Excise,  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  police,  the  Good  Templars,  and  the 
whole  community.     In  fact,  they  repre- 
sented themselves   as   a  class   of  men 
whose  sole  object  it  was  to  benefit  man- 
kind, yet  they  were  harassed  by  every 
one.     The  Association  for  the  Kepeal  of 
the  Brewers*  Licences  was  formed  in 
1874.     Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a 
grand  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the   Exchequer;    208   brewers   and   58 
Members  of  Parliament  were  present. 
Some    conversation    took    place.      The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  what 
effect  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  have 
on  the  price  of  beer?     One  of  the  depu- 
tation replied,  none  whatever ;  the  con- 
sumer never  paid  the  tax.     Whereupon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he 
would  not  detain  the   deputation   any 
longer.    When  the  present  Government, 
which  owed  a  good  deal  to  the  publicans, 
came  into  Office,  they  did  something  for 
the  brewers,  which  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied them.     Whatever  the  brewers   or 
anybody  else   might   say,  he  believed 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  tax  was 
paid  by  the  consumer  somehow  or  other. 
If,   however,  it  was  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer, he  was  the  last  person  who  should 
be  relieved  in  a  time  of  national  distress ; 
and  if  it  was  paid  by  the  consumer,  the 
House  ought  not  to  encourage  him  to 
drink  more  by  making  his  drink  cheaper. 
So  that,  whether  the  consumer  or  the 
producer  paid,  there   was  no   case  for 
alteration.     The  beer  drinker  had  been 
described  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  below 
as  a  distressed  man.     [Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  :  The  small  brewer.]    Well,  was 
that   any  reason    for  encouraging  the 
drinking  of  more  beer  ?     He  would  not 
give  his  own  opinion.    It  was  not  well 
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to  give  the  opinion  of  a  fanatic.  But  he 
would  quote  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — a  letter  from  a  man 
who  had  the  care  of  our  bodies  to  a 
man  who  had  the  care  of  our  souls.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  said  that  the  habitual 
use  of  fermented  liquors,  far  short  of 
what  was  necessary  to  produce  drunken- 
ness, and  such  as  was  quite  common  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  injured  the  body 
and  diminished  the  mental  powers  to  an 
extent  which  few  people  were  aware  of ; 
and  he  believed  there  was  no  single 
habit  in  this  country  which  so  much 
tended  to  deteriorate  the  qualities  of  the 
race,  and  so  much  disqualified  them  for 
that  endurance  which  was  required  in 
that  struggle  in  which  the  prizes  must 
fall  to  the  best  and  the  strongest.  Tet 
they  were  asked,  in  the  face  of  that 
dreadful  state  of  things,  to  relieve  the 
manufacturers  of  these  liquors  from 
taxation.  If  that  was  the  only  remedy 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to 
propose  for  the  misery  and  destitution 
of  the  country,  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) 
thanked  God  he  was  not  a  statesman, 
and  was  never  likely  to  be  one.  There 
was  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose, 
if  you  dosed  people  with  weak  alcohol, 
they  would  grow  up  strong.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  sup- 
plying people  with  cheap  wine,  saying 
he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
temperance  in  this  country,  and  that  if 
they  drank  this  sour,  nasty  stuff,  they 
would  give  up  stronger  liquors.  There 
never  was  a  greater  delusion.  There- 
suit  had  been — 

'*  That  those  then  drank  who  never  drank  before, 
And  those  who  always  drank  then  drank  the 


more. 


He,  therefore,  hoped  the  House  would 
get  rid  of  the  superstitious  idea  that 
they  would  wean  people  from  drinking 
one  form  of  alcohol  by  encouraging  them 
to  drink  another.  We  tried  the  same 
thing  before  in  the  case  of  cheap  beer, 
but  everyone  knew  there  was  never  a 
greater  evil,  and  those  who  supported 
the  measure  in  a  short  time  saw  the 
greatness  of  their  delusion.  Dr.  Richard- 
son said  it  was  perfectly  horrible  that 
so  much  Itevenue  should  be  raised  by 
the  degradation  of  the  nation.  But,  as  it 
was  the  system  to  raise  about  one- third 
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of  our  Bevenue  by  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  strong  drink,  let  us  have 
equality,  and  let  not  the  man  who  drank 
one  sort  of  liquor  pay  less  than  the  man 
who  drank  another.  He  fully  admitted 
the  convincing  force  of  the  fig^es  with 
which  the  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  Home  Eule  Party 
(Mr.  Mitchell-Henry)  had  sustained  the 
proposal  which  he  had  just  made  to 
them  to  tax  beer;  and  also  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  complaint  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumbarton  (Mr. 
Orr-Ewing)  had  more  than  once  urged, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  spirits  were 
taxed  as  compared  with  beer,  and  that 
alcohol  in  Scotch  whisky  was  taxed  much 
higher  than  alcohol  in  English  beer. 
Let  the  English  sot  and  the  tippling 
Scot  pay  exactly  the  same.  He  would 
not,  however,  level  down,  but  level  up, 
and  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  malt  duty ;  but  as  that  pro- 
posal threatened  to  drive  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  crazy,  they  might  impose  a 
duty  on  beer.  Beer  was  taxed  one-fifth 
of  its  price,  or  20  per  cent ;  spirits  were 
taxed  four-fifths  of  their  price,  or  80  per 
cent.  That  was  not  fair.  There  was 
no  need  for  a  Committee,  the  matter 
had  been  very  well  discussed,  and  might 
be  very  properly  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  every  hon.  Gentleman  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  House  would,  on  this 
occasion,  vote  against  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sandwich,  and  give  his  hearty  support 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  115  ;  Noes 
63:  Majority  62.— (Div.  List,  No.  99.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

NOXIOUS  GASES  BILL.— [Bill  123.] 

(Mr.  Selater^Booth,  Viscount  Sandon,  Sir  Henry 

Selicin-Ibbetson,  Mr.  Salt.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  the  measure  was  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  Royal  Commit- 
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eion.    Its  character  waa  very  compre-  | 
hensiTe,  as  it  sought  to  provide  for  the 
whole   Kingdom,    wherever  a  noxious 
trade  was  carried  on,   or  noxious  gas 
emanations  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  public  were  produced,  such   a  re- 
medy as  would  be  readily  applicable 
without    unduly    interfering  with    the 
industry  of  the  country.      It  was  in- 
tended by  the  Bill  to  raise  from  the 
trades  and  manufacturers  themselves  a 
comparatively    small    sum    of    money 
which,   with  the  amount  already  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,   would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  an  adequate  machinery 
for  giving  effect  to  its  object.     In  con- 
nection  with  the  history    of   previous 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  subject, 
he  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
original  Alkali  Act,  passed  in  1 863,  was 
designed  to  cure  the  mischief  done  to 
vegetation  from  the  evolution  of  muriatic 
acid  gas.     It  limited  to  a  great  extent 
the  mischief  done  by  isolated  works ;  but 
the  progress  of  trade  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  great  aggregation  of 
these  manufactories  in  many  districts, 
especially  on  the  Tyne  and  Mersey,  and 
the    result   was    that    vegetation    was 
entirely  destroyed  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods.    Accordingly,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  present  office,  applications  were 
made  to  him  by  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  localities  thus  affected  for  an 
amendment  and  extension  of  the  Act. 
That  was  affected  by  the  Act  of  1874, 
which  required  the  owners  of  those  fac- 
tories so  to  conduct  their  operations  as 
to  allow  only  an  almost  imperceptible 
amoimt  of  muriatic  acid  gas  to  escape 
from  the  chimneys  of  their  works  at  one 
time.     Complaints,  however,  were  still 
made  that  vegetation  continued  to  wither 
from  the  effect  of  these  gases,  and  the  Go- 
vernment consented  in  1875-6  to  appoint 
a  Hoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Act  and  report  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  injury  to  the  public 
done  by  noxious  vapours.     Concurrently 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  was  engaged  to  examine 
factories  and  ascertain  what  means  were 
available  to  diminish  the  mischief  the 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  gases ;  and  he 
recommended  that  provisions  analogous 
to  those  in  the  Alkali  Acts  should  be 
applied    to  several   trades.      The   first 
part  of  the  Bill  consolidated  and  re- 
enacted  the  main  provision  of  the  Alkali 


Acts,  and  added  new  obligations  with 
regard   to   sulphuric  and    other    acids 
upon  the  manufacturers,  in  order  that  as 
little  as  possible  might  be  emitted  during 
the    process    of   manufacturing.      The 
second  part  was  devoted  to  the  trades 
that  were  placed  for  the  first  time  under 
these  obligations.     The  third  part  cata- 
logued all  the  remaining  trades  that 
were    to   come    under    inspection,   and 
that  were  to  be  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  adopt  such  preventive  methods  as 
were  from  time  to  time  shown  to  be  ap- 
plicable.     In  this  way,  the  inspection 
hitherto  confined  to  alkali  works  would 
be  extended  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community.     Existing  works  would  be 
allowed  a  certain  time  for  re-registration, 
without  which  no  new  works  would  be 
allowed.     Licence  fees  would  have  to  be 
paid  and  would  reduce  the  cost  of  in- 
spection, and   a  sanitary  district,  or  a 
combination  of  two   or  more  districts, 
might  apply  for  the  services  of  an  In- 
spector, who  would  be  paid  by  the  Go- 
vernment, the   district  to  ffuarantee  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  salary.     Com- 
plaint had  been  made  of  the  supposed 
leniency  of  the  Alkali  Inspectors  in  in- 
stituting proceedings,  but  he  doubted 
whether  thoro  was  any  ground  for  such 
complaint.     The  efficiency  of  inspection 
was  not  to  be  tested  by  the  number  of 
proceedings   against   works,  for    much 
good  was  done  indirectly  and  without 
resort  to  legal  measures.      If  the  law 
with  regard  to  nuisances  arising  from 
noxious     gases    were    made     uniform 
throughout   the  United   Klingdom,    ho 
was  satisfied  that  manufacturers  would 
readily   adopt  any  regulations  on  the 
►  subject  which  might  bo  laid  down.     In 
conclusion,  he  would  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Sclater- Booth), 

Sm  HENRY  JAMES  moved  the  ad- 
joumment  of  the  debate,  and  his  rea- 
sons for  doing  so  he  felt  sure  the  House 
would  accept.  This  was  a  very  impor- 
tant Bill,  in  which  many  persons  were 
strongly  interested  who  were  absent,  and 
it  seriously  affected  certain  manufac- 
turers in,  for  instance,  the  29th  clause. 
Therefore,  when  the  Bill  was  discussed 
it  ought  to  be  discussed  fully.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  asked  on 
Thursday  when  he  would  take  the  Bill, 
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and  he  distinctly  said  he  would  take  it 
on  Monday. 

Ma.  8CLATER-B00TH  begged  to 
explain.  The  Bill  stood  for  last  I'von- 
ing.  He  was  asked abont it  early  ia  the 
day,  and  he  said  he  was  afraid  from  thu 
opposition  to  it  that  it  vould  be  im- 
possible to  take  it  before  Monday,  but 
that  he  bad  not  given  up  all  hope  < 
taking  it  that  evening. 

8m  HENRY  JAMES  asked,  whotbi 
the  natural  inference  from  those  wurds 
was  not  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  taken 
this  evening?  He  knew  many  Menaberfi, 
including  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Chillers), 
who  desired  to  speak  on  the  Bill,  htid 
gone  away,  and  if  the  second  reading 
were  pressed  on,  the  only  effect  wuuld 
he  to  create  a  feeling  that  a  promise 
had  been  broken,  and  so  to  prevent  its 
further  progress. 

Motion  made,  and  ^estion  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Sir  Htfvry  Jamu,') 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  he  could 
not  resist  the  Motion,  if  it  were  prei^sed  ; 
but  he  believed  the  hon.  and  leanii?!:! 
Gentleman  wae  the  only  Member  in  the 
House  who  desired  the  adjourntnRiit, 
His  answer  was  not  reported,  and  as  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  was  not  presen  t 
when  the  answer  was  given,  he  could 
not  be  prejudiced. 

Mr.  WILBBAHAM  E&ERTON  said, 
he  was  in  the  House  at  the  time  the  an- 
swer was  given ;  but,  as  he  did  not  catch 
ita  purport,  he  spoke  to  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  after- 
wards, and  certainly  understood  fr<jin_ 
him  that  he  would  bring  on  the  measure' 
that  (Friday)  night,  if  he  could.  Up 
thought  it  would  be  very  inoonveiiitint 
to  delay  the  Bill,  end  to  waste  the  tinio 
of  hon.  Members  who  had  come  down 
to  support  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  LOWTHIAN  BELL  could  not 
tell,  of  course,  what  took  place  between 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
last  speaker  privately ;  hut  immedintoly 
after  nearing  the  answer  given  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  went  into  tho 
Jjobby  and  told  half-a-dozen  gentletiun, 
manufacturers  and  others,  that  the  Bill 
would  not  come  on  before  Monday,  and 
they  consequently  went  away.  As  a 
whole,  he  liked  the  Bill,  although  its 
Sir  Btrnry  JamM 
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promoters  had  been  singularly  unjust  in 
certain  clauses  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  of  course,  where  there  was 

any  misunderstanding  as  to  an  arrange- 
ment, it  was  far  better  to  take  an  ad- 
journment. 

id  agretd  to. 


Question  put,  i 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

WORMWOOD  SCRUBS  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  BB.] 

{Celontl  LindMny,  Mr.  Sceritary  Stanley,  lord 

Euiiact  Cecil.) 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [13th  May],  "  That 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  be  a  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Wormwood 
Scrubs  Regulation  Bill." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  returned. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Colonel  KraaseoTE,  and 
Colonel  LoYD  Lindbat  nominated  other 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

MEDICAL  ACT  (1868)  AMENDMENT 
BILL-[Bu.L  2] 

[Dr.  Luih,  Sir  IWeor  LairrtHce,  Sir  Jotiph 

M'Etnna.) 

SECOND  BEADIHO.      ACJOimKED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [12th  March;],  "  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  tlxe  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — [Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

Debate  returned. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eoat' 
milted  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (No.'  3) 
BiU  {Lordt^. 
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ARMY  DISCIPLINE  iSD  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
(Jfr.  Sterttary  StanUy,  Mr.  Setrtlaty  C'foti,  lir. 
WiUiam  Stnri/  Smith,   TAt  Judgt  Adoatatt 
Oentral.) 

COMMITTEB. 

Order  for  Oommittoe  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Queetioa  proposed, 
"That  this  House  will,  upon  Tuesday 
nest,  at  Two  of  tho  clock,  resolre  itself 
into  the  said  Committee." — {Colonel 
Stanley.) 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
he  had  no  intention  of  detaining  the 
House,  but  it  had  always  been  the  effort 
of  the  Opposition  to  keep  the  Govem- 
ment  to  an  underfitanding  as  to  when 
Morning  Sittings  should  commence.  The 
rule  always  had  been  that  they  should 
not  commence  regularly  before  the  10th 
or  12th  of  June,  and  for  two  years 
the  first  Morning  Sitting  was  on  the 
19th  of  June.  There  had  sometimes 
been  exceptional  Morning  Sittings,  one 
in  March  and  one  in  April,  but  these 
were  alw^a  regarded  as  pureW  escep- 
tioBal.  Q6ir  Henkt  SELwiN-lsBETaoM 
dissented.]  His  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  he  saw,  shook  his 
head  ;  but  on  the  last  occasion  when  this 
matter  was  discussed,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bocheater  (Sir  Julian 
Qoldsmid)  went  very  carefully  into  the 
figures,  and  prepared  a  tabulated  state- 
ment which  was  reported  in  JIaniard. 
The  Government,  he  thought,  would 
hardlv  deny  that  they  were  taking 
more  Morning  Sittings,  and  taking  them 
oftener,  than  ever  was  the  case  before. 
That  day  made  the  third,  another  was 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  and  he  was  certain 
that  was  the  earliest  period  at  which 
they  had  ever  got  into  them  regularly. 
Previously,  any  Morning  Sittings  before 
June  were  always  defended  on  the 
gronnd  that  they  were  exceptional. 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Esehequer 
proposed  a  Morning  Sitting  some  weeks 
ago,  he  told  them  it  was  exceptional ; 
but  he  only  missed  one  Tuesday,  and 
they  had  had  them  ever  since.  If  Go- 
vernment insisted,  of  course,  it  was  use- 
less to  object;  but  he  certainly  should 
divide  the  House  by  way  of  protest. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  also  wished  formally  to  enter 
hifl  protest  against  the  idea  that  the 


10th  or  the  llth  of  June  was  the  time 
at  which  these  Morning  Sittings  should 
begin.  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  there  were  two  years,  in  each  of 
which  there  had  certainly  been  either 
three  or  four  Morning  Sittings — he 
could  not  pledge  himself  to  the  exact 
number — in  either  the  months  of  April 
or  May. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  92 ;  Noes 
16  :  Majority  77.— (Div.  List,  No.  100.) 

HYPOTHEC    ABOLITION     (SCOTLA.ND) 
BILL-[B:ll  119.] 

[Mr.    Fdfu  At/iitie,  Mr.    Baillii  SamillON,  Sir 
Georgr  Douglia,  Colontl  Jiexandtr.) 
C0N81I)EBA.TI0K  AS  AUENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 

Me.  vans  AGNEW    said,   he  was 

anxious  that  the  Bill  should  be  con- 
sidered that  evening ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord 
Advocate  and  must  of  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers, he  would  defer  it  till  Friday,  the 
23rd. 

Consideration,   as  amended,   deferred 
till  Friday  next. 


DISPENSARIES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

i,^r.   BrueH,   Mr.    Doaning,    Mr.     MulhoUand, 

Jfr.   Ward.) 

[bill  66.]      COICMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Bill  eontidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clauses  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6,  (Loan  to  be  repaid  by 
.nnuilj). 

Me.  BETTEN,  in'moTing,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  3,  line  19,  to  leave  outfrom 
beginning  to  "provided,"  in  line  29, 
and  insert — 

"  Every  loan  made  under  the  ptoviaioD*  of  this 
Act  ihall  bear  interest  st  the  rate  of  three  and  a 
half  per  ftentum  per  annum  from  tho  dateofeMh 
ndvance  to  the  fifth  day  of  April  or  the  tenth 
day  d{  October  which  shall  next  happen  after 
Buch  Bdvance,  and  ahall  be  repaid  by  the  pay- 
ment to  Uer  Majesty  of  an  annual  rent-charge 
of  five  pounds  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
BUch  loan  from  time  to  time  advanced,  and  Bo 
ID  proportion  far  any  leuai  amount,  to  be  pay- 
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able  for  the  term  of  thirty-fire  years,  to  ho 
computed  from  the  first  of  the  said  days  which 
shall  next  happen  aftor  the  advance  in  respect 
of  which  the  rent-charge  shall  be  charged, 
such  rent-charge  to  be  paid  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments  on  the  fifth  day  of  April  and 
the  tenth  day  of  October  in  every  year,  the 
first  of  such  payments  to  be  made  on  the  second 
of  such  days  which  shall  happen  next  after  the 
issue  of  any  such  advance  in  respect  of  which 
the  rent-charge  shall  be  charged;" 

and  in  page  3,  line  30,  after  ''annual," 
leave  out  **8um,"  and  insert  **  rent- 
charge  ;"  said,  if  liis  proposal  were 
adopted  it  would  bring  the  Bill  into 
hwmony  with  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QnEB  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  to  make  the  Public  Works 
Loans  Bill  now  before  Parliament  apply, 
if  necessary,  to  this  Bill. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  amsndsd,  and  agreed  to. 

Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Schedule  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  next. 

LICENSING  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

[Bill  25.] 

{Mr.  Staveky  Hill,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Bodwell.) 

SECOND  BEADINO.      ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [17th  April],  *'  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was,  to  leave 
out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Harcourt 
Johnstone.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
word  'now*  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  after 
half-pastj  12  o'clock,  and  contended 
that  the  Order,  being  opposed,  could 
not  be  taken. 

Mr.  Bruen 
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Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  48;  Noes 
30  :  Majority  18.— (Div.  List,  No.  101.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  2\iesdag  next. 


WATS  AND  MEANS. 

Resolution  [IVIay  15]  reported,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  a  Bill  bo  brought  in  upon  the 
said  Resolution;  and  that  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Hexrt 
Selwik-Ibbetson  do  prepare  and  bring  it  in. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 


MOTIONS. 


SUPREME   COITRT   OF  JUDICATUEB  ACTS 

[salaries,  &0.] 

Considered  in  Committoe. 

(In  the  Committoe.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts  1873,  and  1875,  re- 
lating to  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  puisne 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  of 
the  officers  attached  to  their  persons,  to  any 
additional  Judge  who  may  be  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session 
for  amending  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Acts. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

VOLUinnEER  CORPS     (IRELAND)     [PAY  AKD 

ALLOWANCES,    &C.] 

Considered  in  Oommittce. 

(In  the  Committoe.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
paj'ment,  out  of  moneys  to  bo  provided  by  Par- 
liament, of  Pay  and  Allowances,  Half  Pay,  and 
Pensions  to  Members  of  the  Volunteer  Force, 
and  of  pensions  to  their  widows ;  also  of  allow- 
ances to  Clerks  of  general  meetings  of  Lieu- 
tenancy in  Ireland,  which  may  become  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present 
Session,  to  authorise  the  enrolment  of  Volun- 
teer Corps  in  Ireland. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  BUILDING  ACT   (1865) 

AMENDMENT   [EXPENSES], 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  tho  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
payment,  out  of  moneys  to  bo  pronded  by  Par- 
liament, of  any  Expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  keeping  order  in,  cleaning,  and  in  the 
management  and  use  of,  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  under  tho  provisions  of  any  Act  of  tho 
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praoent  Sewion  to  &ni«nd  "The  Conrta  of  Jul- 
tie«  Building  Act,  1866." 
£Molutioa  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next. 

LOCH.  OOTKRmiEKT  (HIGHWAYS)  PBOVI- 
BIOITAI.  OBDKBS  (doBSET,  &C.)  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  BiU  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Proriiional  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern. 
ment  Board  under  the  provimoiu  of  "TboHigh. 
woifg  and  LocomotlTes  (Amendment)  Act, 
1S7S,"  relating  to  the  Countioa  of  Dorset, 
Montgomory,  Northampton,  Salop,  Wilts,  and 


BiUj»'«wn«tf,BiulreadthB  first  time.  [BilllM.] 


LOCAL  aOYBRNlEENT  HlaQWAYS  PROVI- 
SIONAL OKDEBS  (OLOCCEBTER  AND  HERE- 
FORD)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  conGnn  cer- 
taiii  Provisional  Orders  of  the  Ijocal  Govern- 
ment Board  under  the  proviaions  of  "  The 
Uighirays  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act, 
ISTS."  relating  to  the  Counties  uf  Gloucester 
and  Hereford,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  b/  Mr. 
Salt  and  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth. 

W^pmtnltd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 85.] 


TRAinrATa  orders  coNFisuA-noy  dill. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  John  O.  Talbot,  BiU  for 
conGrming  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  "The  Tramways 
Act,  1870,"  relating  to  Bristol  Tramways  (Ex- 
tensions), Briton  Ferry  and  Snansea  Tmm ways, 
Burnley  and  District  Tramways,  Chesterfield, 
Brampton,  and  Whittington  Tramways,  Crewe 
and  District  Tramways,  Derby  Tramways, 
Dewtbory,  Batley,  and  Bintal  Tramways  (Ex- 
tendon),  Ipswich  Tramways,  Leamington  and 
Warwick   Tramways,    Liverpool   Corporation 


ways,  Sunderland  Corporation  Tramways,  Bun- 
derlaud  'namways  (Extension),  Swansea  Tram- 
ways (Extension),  Tynemouth  and  District 
Tramways,  Wigan Tramways,  YorkTramwaya; 
and  for  empowering  the  Board  of  Tradu  tc 
grant  licences  for  the  use  for  limited  periods,  by 
way  of  experiment,  of  steam  or  mechanical 
power  npou  Tramways  in  certain  cases,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Talbot  and 
TiKOnnt  Sahdox. 
Bill  jnvMfXnf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  187.] 

Home  adjourned  at  a  qusrter 

before  One  o'clock  tiU 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF     L0ED8, 
Monday,  \^th  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Seeonrfflenrf."?— 
PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  Amend- 
ment •  (78). 

domiiittii—Stporl—lAKai  Government  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Aahton-under-Lyne,  &e.)  * 
(79). 


QTJE3TI0H. 

Thb  Eabl  of  MOELEY  :  I  rise  to 
ask  the  noblo  Marquess  opposite  [the 
MarquesB  of  Salisbury)  b  (Question,  of 
which  I  have  giveu  him  privBte  Notice, 
Whether  the  telegram  which  appeared 
in  Tht  Daily  Neui»  on  Saturday  last, 
purporting  to  give  the  terms  of  M.  Wad- 
dington'a  Circular  with  regard  to  the 
aegotiatious  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
Frontier,  is  correct  ?  If  the  text  as  thus 
printed  in  txUmo  is  correct,  I  hope  tho 
noble  Marquess  will  have  no  objection 
to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Marquess  may  object,  that  during 
the  progreea  of  negotiations  on  a  ques- 
tion of  tbia  importance,  it  is  undesirable 
to  lay  any  Papers  on  the  Table.  I  ad- 
□lit  the  force  of  that  objection,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Circular  can  be  given  to  the  public,  the 
House,  too,  ia  entitled  to  have  it  before 
it  in  an  ofHcial  and  authentic  form.  No 
doubt,  this  question  of  the  Greek  Fron- 
tier ia  excitiag  conaiderable  and  increas- 
ing interest  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  There  is  some  apprehension, 
that  while  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  been  recommending  the  exerciae 
of  patience  and  forbearance  to  the 
Greeks,  they  are  themselves  somewhat 
lukewarm  in  regard  to  negotiations 
based  on  the  24th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin )  and  I  venture  to  say,  without 
going  any  further,  it  would  be  of  impor- 
tance if  the  position  of  England  in  regard 
to  the  matter  were  clearly  understood. 
If  the  noble  Marquess  could  lay  this  and 
other  Papers  on  the  Table,  giving  in- 
formation aa  to  the  course  these  nego- 
tiations are  taking,  he  would,  I  think, 
satisfy  a  not  unnatural  desire  for  infor- 
mation, and  allay  no  inconsiderable 
aaxiety. 
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The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  If 
I  were  to  go  so  far  as  to  criticize  the 
course  taken  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Morley),  what  I  should  ob- 
ject to  would  be  asking  whether  a  docu- 
ment, not  produced,  was  or  was  not  ac- 
curately represented  in  some  newspaper. 
As  there  is  no  secret  in  the  present  case, 
I  may  venture  to  indicate  generally  that 
the  Circular,  as  published,  is  correct. 
But  if  the  document  was  a  document  that 
could  not  be  produced,  and  was  inaccu- 
rately represented  in  a  newspaper,  a 
Minister  could  not  say  that  it  was  accu- 
rately represented.  If  he  said  it  was  in- 
accurately represented,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  inaccuracy,  in  the  view  of  the 
questioner,  was  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  the  Minister  would  be  ac- 
cused of  practising  concealment.  There- 
fore, I  should  venture  to  say  that,  if  a 
Paper  cannot  be  produced  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  better  not  to  answer  any  Question 
about  it.  In  the  present  case  that  point 
does  not  arise,  although,  undoubtedly, 
the  rule  with  regard  to  pending  negotia- 
tions would  justify  us  in  withholding  it. 
I  propose  to  lay  shortly  on  the  Table 
Papers  which  will  give  the  required  in- 
formation. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE    PEACE    NEGO- 
TIATIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount  CRANBROOK  :  My  Lords, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  your  Lordships 
to  know  that  I  have  received  intelligence 
to  the  effect  that  the  bases  of  peace  with 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  have  been 
agreed  upon. 

TREATY  OF  BERLIN,  ARTICLE  22— 
OCCUPATION  OF  BULGARIA  AND 
EASTERN  ROUMELIA. 

MOTION   FOB   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  as  it  relates  to  the  period  during 
which  the*  occupation  of  Bulgaria  and 
East  Roumelia  was  sanctioned ;  and  to 
move  for  the  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  other 
Powers  on  the  subject,  said  :  My  Lords, 
in  the  absence  of  my  noble  Friend  whoso 
Question  stood  first  (Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley),  I  am  called  on  to  address  you. 
As  it  may  be  thought  that  comments  on 
the  22nd  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
might  have  been  offered  to  the  House 


on  the  16th  of  May,  I  will  at  once  en- 
counter that  objection  to  the  Notice.  No 
doubt,  the  topic  was  alluded  to  by  those 
who  mixed  in  the  debate,  and  anyone 
who  rose  'might  feel  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion it.     But  in  so  vast  an  issue  as  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  Government  in 
all  their  European  and  Asiatic  policy,  to 
fix  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  House, 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible.    But 
even  if  it  was  possible,  according  to  the 
view  which  guides  me,  the  object  of  the 
Notice  would  not  have  been  compassed. 
My  Lords,  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin, there  has  been  no  greater  matter  of 
solicitude,  to  those  who  reason  justly  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  than  the  existence 
of  a  Russian  Army  beyond  the  Pruth, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Balkans.     It  seems 
to  me  a  version  of  the  Treaty  has  been 
sanctioned  which,   if   it    goes    unchal- 
lenged, must  tend  to  prolong  the  occu- 
pation altogether.     But  it  can  only  be 
challenged  with  effect  by  Notice  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject.     Whether  or 
not  a  given  statement  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  like  that  of  Friday  last  goes 
beyond  the  House  is  utterly  precarious. 
But  a  Notice,  however  briefly  or  inade- 
quately handled,  must  place  it  upon  re- 
cord, that  the  interpretation  which  keeps 
Russian  troops  in  the  Dominion  of  the  Sul- 
tan longer  than  otherwise  they  would  be, 
is  disputed.     Besides,  other  noble  Lords 
may  impart  to  the  Notice  more  effect  than 
I  can  give  it.  Before  questioning  the  hew 
interpretation  of  Article  22,  let  me  men- 
tion with  what  aim  it  seems  to  mo  worth 
while  to   question   it    at  present.      Of 
course,  the  old  interpretation  cannot  be 
recovered  when  it  has  once  been  given 
up.     No  human  force,  no  stretch  of  vir- 
tue at  St.  Petersburg,  or  ingenuity  in 
Downing  Street,  can  now  deliver  East 
Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  by  the  3rd  of 
May.     The  question  now  is,  whether  by 
August  there  will  be  the  final  exodus 
over  the  Pruth  for  which  the  Treaty  has 
provided.     But  the  House  will  readily 
admit  that  one   encroachment   on   the 
Treaty,  unless  it  is  an  object  of  remark, 
remonstrance,  criticism,  or  protest  in  the 
Assemblies  of  the  Signatory  Powers,  is 
nearly  sure  to  generate  another.     I  now 
wish  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Article.      By   learned 
men  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  debated  both 
ways  at  such  a  length  as  would  alarm 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and   keep   its 
judgment  in  suspense  for  a  considerable 
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period.     But  my  mode  of  treating  it  will 
be  a  short,  even  if  it  is  not  a  convincing, 
one.     Unless  analogy  is  cast  aside,  the 
occupation  of  a  territory  can  only  cease 
when  the  territory  has  been  quitted,  as 
the  occupation  of  a  house  can  only  cease 
when  the  occupier  leaves  it.     The  occu- 
pation  of  the  house  would   not  have 
ceased,  because  after  the  term  the  occu- 
pier began,  in  one  week   to   pack  his 
library,  in  a  second  to  move  his  horses, 
in  a   third  to  get  his  family  in  order 
for  departure.     Neither  the  occupation 
of  a  house,  nor  the  occupation  of  a  terri- 
tory, has  ceased  until  the  house  or  terri- 
tory has    thoroughly    reverted  to    the 
owner.     But  it  is   said  that   anything 
may  be  established  by  analogy.      Let 
me  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  despatch 
of  the  noble  Marquess  to  Consul  Pal- 
grave  on  the  30th  of  September.     Ac- 
cording to  the  despatch,  the  new  rkgime 
in  Bulgaria  must  beg^n  as  soon  as  the 
nine  months  are  over,  because  **  the  pro- 
visional Administration    is    to    cease " 
exactly  at   that  moment.      It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  on  the  30th  of  September, 
.the  noble  Marquess  did  not   mean   a 
Kussian  Force  after  the  nine  months  to 
linger  in  that  country.     The  provisional 
Administration  could  not  cease  until  the 
Bussian  troops  had  vanished.     The  same 
remark  applies  to  East  Eoumelia ;  but  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  it.     It  is  better  to  go 
on  with  the  expressions  of  the  Article. 
After  the  nine  months  in  East  Roumelia 
and  Bulgaria,   the  closing    paragraph 
allows  three  months  for  traversing  Rou- 
mania.     How  could  the  Congress  have 
laid  down  that  three  months  might  be 
employed  in  traversing  Boumania,  un- 
less it  held  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
three  months  the  other  countiies  would 
be  liberated?     If  the  Bussian  Armies 
may  be  marching  within  the  Ottoman 
and  the  Bulgarian  Dominions  after  the 
nine  months,  they  cannot  be  during  the 
three  months  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia.     According  to  the  new  interpreta- 
tion,  the  Bussian  Force,  [as  an  united 
whole,  should  be  at  once  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube,  a  feat  without  a  prece- 
dent in  history.      No  doubt,  in  vague 
terms,  the  Forces  of  the  Czar  have  been 
sometimes  referred  to  as  colossal.     But 
to  execute  the  task  the  new  interpreta- 
tion would  assign  to  them,  each  indivi- 
dual soldier  must  stride — over  a  large 
and  rapid  flood — as  a  colossus.      My 
Lords,  the  same  view  may  be  supported 


by  referring  to  the  Protocols  of  Berlin. 
It  is  there  distinctly  seen   that  Count 
SchouvalofiP  demanded  nine  months,  in 
order  in  that  time  to  evacuate  Boumelia 
and  Bulgaria  ;  three  months,  in  order  in 
that  time  to  evacuate  the  territory  which 
lies  beyond  the  Danube.     The  definitive 
Treaty  between  Bussia  and  the  Porte  is 
based  on  the  same  principle.     But  it  is 
unnpcessary  to  refer  to  it,  because  there 
is  a  quicker  mode  of  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion.    No  one  will  deny  that  the  Article 
may  be  interpreted  against  the  Bussian 
claim,  although  he  thinks  it  may  be  con- 
strued also  to  support  it.     It  was  inter- 
preted against  the  Bussian  claim  by  the 
noble  Duke  who  addressed  the  House 
on  Friday  ;  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Lord 
Warden,  who,  this  day  fortnight,  first 
elicited  the  present   doctrine  from   the 
Government ;   by  all  the  journalists  of 
Europe  until  the  noble  Marquess  spoke 
on  that  occasion  ;  by  all  the  most  habi- 
tual reasoners  on  Eastern  topics,  against 
the  noble  Marquess  since  his  doctrine 
was  promulgated,  which  they  have  cer- 
tainly repelled,  whether  or  not  they  have 
disposed  of  it.     The  utmost  which  the 
new  interpreters  can  urge  is,  that  the 
stipulation  is  ambiguous.     Let  me  then 
grant  its  ambiguity.     Here  public  law 
steps  in  at  once  to  rescue  us  from  diffi- 
culty.    It  is  the  maxim  of  public  law, 
as  well  known  to  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore 
as  Vattel,  that  where  a  passage  in  the 
Treaty  is  ambiguous,   it  is  to  be  con- 
strued against  the  Power  which  had  the 
most  decisive  voice  in  the  formation  of 
the  Articles ;  on  this  ground — that  the 
strongest  Power  has  brought  about  the 
ambiguity  it  ought  to  have  prevented. 
The  mode  in  which  Yattel  reasons,  in  a 
special  chapter  on  Treaties  of  Peace,  is 
almost  prophetic  of   the  circumstances 
which  surround  us.     Such  Treaties  are 
nearly    certain,    he    considers,    to    be 
fraught    with     ambiguity.      But    the 
Power  by   which    a   given   stipulation 
is    imposed,    and    not    the    Power    on 
which  it  is   imposed,  must  suffer   loss 
from  the   obscurity.      The  principle  is 
backed  by  a  tenet  of  Boman  law  that 
damage  falls  upon  the  party  **  Cujus  in 
postestate  fuit  rem  apertius  conscribere." 
Now  it  is  seen  clearly,  by  the  Protocols, 
that  the  occupation  was  nothing  but  a 
sacrifice  to  a  victorious  invader.  Neither 
the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  any  other  Power, 
aimed  at  it.     It  was  open  to  Bussia  to 
intimate,  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
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taken,  tliat  until  the  end  of  nine  months 
lier  Armies  would  not  begin  a  movement 
of  withdrawal.     If  the  new  interpreta- 
tion is  correct,  the  other  Powers  would 
have  sanctioned  it.     If  they  would  not 
have  sanctioned  it,  the  new  interpreta- 
tion is  erroneous.     As  this  ground  is  by 
far  the  most  conclusive,  it  would  not  be 
judicious  to   add  another  to  it.     Am- 
biguity is  not  denied,   and  ambiguity 
suffices  to  overthrow  the  Kussian  version. 
My  Lords,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Q-overnment  are  an  object  of  severe  re- 
proach for  an  untenable  interpretation 
of  the  22nd  Article.     They  may  have 
had  to  listen  during  many   weeks  to 
every  kind  of  sophistry  by  which  it  can 
be  palliated.     The  Members  of  an  Op- 
position are  not  similarly  circumstanced. 
I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  still  ad- 
hering to  the  true  interpretation.     Let 
me  refer  a  moment  to  the  Papers  which 
I  move  for.  They  go  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  other  Signatory  Powers  at 
once  departed  from  the  ground  origi- 
nally contemplated.     Now  it  is  affirmed, 
with  as  much  gravity  as  anything  we 
have    to  trace    to  unofficial  correspon- 
dence, that  Austria  wholly  differed  from 
the  last  conclusion  of  the  Government. 
It  is  affirmed  by  sources  which  we  gene- 
rally credit,   that  Count  Andrassy  has 
protested  against  the    legal    status  of 
the  Russian  Force  after  the  3rd  of  May, 
except  between  the  Danube  and   the 
Pruth,  where  they  may  march  or  rest 
until  the  3rd  of  August.     But  we  are 
utterly  devoid  of  all  official  knowledge 
as  to  the  line  of  Austria  or  any  Signa- 
tory Power.     Should  the  day  ever  come 
when  the  transactions  of  the  Eastern 
Question  are  reviewed,  not  only  to  enter- 
tain the  House,  or  dazzle  its  frequenters, 
or  to  affect  opinion  out-of-doors,  but  to 
invoke  the  judgment  of  your  Lordships, 
it  is  requisite  to  know  whether,  in  so 

grave  a  measure  as  that  of  allowing 
ussia  to  begin  a  movement  at  the  time 
she  ought  to  have  completed  it.  Great 
Britain  has  led  or  followed  other  Powers, 
has  been  in  unison  with  Austria,  or 
X)pposed  and  overruled  her.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  useless  or  irrelevant 
in  the  correspondence  I  suggest ;  nor  ex- 
cept in  the  case  that  no  despatches  were 
exchanged,  do  I  imagine  that  the  Govern- 
ment, or  Foreign  Office,  or  the  noble  Mar- 
quess who  presides  in  that  Department, 
will  be  reluctant  to  produce  them.  My 
Lords,  although  I  have  done  it  already  to 

Lord  Camphell 


some  extent,  it  may  be  prudent  to  insist 
again  that  the  object  of  the  Notice  is  not 
to  dress  up  a  case  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  to  contributOi  by  means 
of  the  House  and  those  who  may  address 
it,  to  the  deliverance  from  Kussian  arms 
of  the  important  region  they  are  grasp- 
ing.    Some  men  entitled  to  respect,  both 
in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  are  inclined 
to  view  that  deliverance  as  easily  attain- 
able, indeed,  as  virtually  accomplished. 
It  seems  to  me  they  utterly  deceive  them- 
selves ;  and  neither  reflect  with  care  upon 
the  slender  means  which  exist  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  purpose,  nor  the  urgent 
motives  which  may  lead  the  authorities 
of  Kussia  to  defeat  it.  As  to  the  means, 
what  are  they?    The  German  Empire 
has   repeatedly  declared    its  inability, 
which  may  be  its  reluctance,  to  exert 
military  power  at  so  great  a  distance. 
Austria,  as  it  was  easy  to  learn  during 
the  autumn  at  Vienna,   has  been  ex- 
hausted   by    her  unexpected  struggles 
in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to  a  degree 
which  greatly  lessens  her  capacity  for 
effort  on  the  Danube.  France  and  Italy, 
however  good  their  dispositions,  however 
eminent  their  Leaders,   are  no    more 
available  as  restraints  upon  aggression 
in    the    East    than    San    Marino    and 
Monaco.     Great  Britain — in  spite  of  the 
announcement  we  have  heard  to-night 
— has  still  one  anxious  war  to  occupy 
her  Forces.     But  let  us  turn  to  Bussian 
motives.     By  remaining  a  considerable 
period  between  the   Danube  and   the 
Pruth,  or  even  where  she  is  at  present, 
Eussia  may  impose  upon  Bulgaria  the 
type  most  favourable  to  her  objects; 
ensure     the    general     supremacy    of 
those    who    represent    her    at    Con- 
stantinople ;  control  the  Principalities 
which  have  been  flung  into  the  air  with- 
out a  Suzerain  to  shelter  them,  without 
a  Treaty  rendering  it  penal  to  attack 
them,  and  gratify  the  military  interest 
by  which,  as  yet,  her  foreign  policy  is 
uniformly  regulated.     It  is  true  that  in- 
ternal difficulties  tend  to  the  recall  of 
Armies  to  the  centre.    The  malevolent 
assailant  of  the  Czar  may,  unintention- 
ally,  be  the  liberator  of  the  Balkans. 
But  we  know  too  little  to  depend  on 
such  an  agency  as  likely  to  outbalance 
the  habitual  and  traditionary  influences 
we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with.  Three 
documents  which  have  been  recently  pre- 
sented— the  despatch  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess on  the  2Gth  of  January,  the  Ian- 
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{^age  held  by  Prince  Dondoukoff  toLord 
Donoughmore,  the  Beport  of  Surgeon 
Buckle  on  the  condition  of  the  territory 
between  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis — 
reveal  objects  so  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  that  nothing  but 
a  longer  occupation  of  European  Turkey 
can  effect  them.  At  least,  prudent  men 
will  look  back  and  ask  how  far  their 
past  anticipations  have  been  realized  in 
any  given  sphere,  before  depending  on 
a  new  one.  At  every  stage  of  this  long 
transaction,  the  kind  of  confidence  wliich 
now  prevails  has  been  rebuked  and  dis- 
appointed. When  the  three  Powers 
declared  their  intention  to  negotiate 
with  Servia  and  Roumania,  it  was  hoped 
that  there  was  very  little  in  it ;  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  technical  arrange- 
ment ;  that  the  Eastern  Question  was 
not  going  to  be  resuscitated.  Who 
would  not  blush,  after  the  event,  at 
having  shared  in  such  fatuity  ?  It  was 
then  hoped  that  the  Herzegovinian  In- 
surrection would  bum  out  in  its  own 
crater.  It  was  next  hoped  that  the  Con- 
ference of  1876  would  lead  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  new  commotions  which 
alarmed  us.  As  soon  as  it  collapsed, 
the  impression  was  that  by  some  other 
agencies  an  European  war  might  be 
prevented.  War  having  begun,  the 
hope  was  that  Constantinople  would  not 
be  endangered  by  it.  After  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  it  was  hoped  that  by  the  3rd 
of  May  there  would  not  be  a  Kussian 
soldier  in  Bulgaria.  And  now,  at  the 
end  of  these  disheartening  illusions,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  proclaim  belief  in  the 
complete  evacuation  by  the  drd  of 
August,  as  if  every  previous  vision  had 
been  systematically  realized  by  the 
course  of  history — which  disperses  and 
exposes  it.  But  I  will  not  pursue  that 
topic  beyond  the  point  which  seemed 
desirable  to  vindicate  the  Notice,  and 
move  for  the  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  other 
Powers,  on  the  22nd  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Movedf  "That  the  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  other  Powers 
on  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  be  laid 
upon  the  Table.'*— (TA^  Lord  Stratheden  and 
Campbell,) 

The  Marquess  of  8 ALISBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  am  not  disposed  to  contend 
that  the  Article  of  the  Treaty  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Oampbell's)  speech  is  wholly  free 


from  ambiguity.  It  is  our  experience 
in  this,  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  when  there  are  several  clauses 
in  a  Bill  over  which  a  long  battle  is 
fought  in  Committee,  and  when  that 
Bill  becomes  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  is 
often  found  by  the  Judges  that  a  more 
technical  accuracy  in  its  enactments 
would  have  been  desirable.  Perhaps, 
something  of  that  kind  has  occurred  in 
this  instance,  as  the  Article  in  question 
was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and,  sub- 
sequently, on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  but  I  think  the  simile  the  noble 
Lord  used  indicates  a  fallacy  lurking  in 
his  mind  in  respect  of  this  matter.  He 
said  that  a  man  who  was  to  occupy  a 
house  for  a  certain  time  was  bound  to  be 
out  of  it  by  the  end  of  the  term  of  occu- 
pation ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  asBussia 
was  to  occupy  those  Provinces  only  for  a 
certain  time,  she  was  bound  to  have 
evacuated  them  by  that  time.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  A  man,  with  all  his  furniture,  can 
get  out  of  a  house  in  one  day  ;  but  an 
Army  cannot  get  out  of  two  Provinces 
quite  so  easily,  and  that  is  the  gist  of  the 
controversy.  Wo  think  that  evacuation 
and  occupation  are  two  totally  different 
things.  An  Army  which  is  evacuating 
cannot  be  occupying.  Occupation  is  a 
technical  military  term.  When  an  oc- 
cupation is  over,  undoubtedly  the  Army 
is  bound  to  evacuate  with  as  much  ex- 
pedition as  x>os8ible.  But  this  matter 
has  been  already  before  this  House,  and 
I  think  before  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and,  without  wishing  to  dero- 
gate from  its  importance,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  attach  to  the  difference  of  time  as 
between  the  two  interpretations,  the  con- 
sequence which  appears  to  be  attributed 
to  it  by  the  noble  Lord.  With  respect 
to  the  production  of  Correspondence,  I 
am  afraid  there  is  considerable  difficulty, 
and  that  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
none.  Speaking  from  memory,  I  have 
never  had  any  written  communication 
on  this  subject  with  the  Kussian  Am- 
bassador here,  or  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador at  St  Petersburg.  The  only 
Correspondence  that  I  remember  on  the 
subject  was  this — some  time  in  the 
spring,  between  the  end  of  February 
and  the  beginning  of  March,  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  asked  me  by  telegraph  what  my 
view  on  this  point  was,  and  I  then  stated 
to  him  what  I  have  stated  in  your  Lord- 
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ships'  House.  I  shall  look  for  the  tele- 
grams, and  I  shall  lay  them  on  the 
Table  if  I  think  they  can  be  produced. 
I  suppose  the  noble  Lord  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  press  his  Motion  for 
Papers,  when  I  state  that  there  are  only 
those  telegraphic  messages. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  it  was  curi- 
ous that  there  had  been  no  Correspon- 
dence on  the  solution  of  a  doubt  on  so 
important  a  subject,  and  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  so  important  an  Article  had 
been  drawn  in  a  manner  which  left  a 
doubt  as  to  its  proper  interpretation. 
When  the  doubt  arose,  was  the  solution 
of  it  left  to  Bussia  ?  The  prolongation 
of  occupation  would  be  of  no  great  im- 
portance were  it  not  for  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  itself.  It  was  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  military  character. 
It  had  a  political  character  also,  and 
every  hour  that  it  was  continued  it  car- 
ried with  it  a  source  of  provocation  and 
danger.  No  sooner  was  Prince  Batten- 
berg  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  than  he 
repaired  to  Livadia,  and  virtually  ac- 
cepted the  Emperor  of  Bussia  as  his 
Suzerain.  From  that,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  policy  of  Bulgaria  would 
be  that  of  Bussia.  The  delay  in  the 
evacuation  was  to  be  regretted  ;  but  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  if  there  had  been 
ambiguity  in  the  past,  there  would  be 
none  in  the  future. 

Earl  GBANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
agree  with  my  noble  Friends  who  hold 
that  the  evacuation  of  these  Provinces 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance. 
Neither  am  I  surprised  at  the  con- 
struction which  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Campbell)  put  on  Article  22,  because 
I  put  the  same  construction  on  it  my- 
self;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ought  to  have  been  more, strict.  If  they 
thought  there  was  a  danger  of  disorder 
and  bloodshed  if  the  evacuation  were 
carried  out  suddenly — and  I  think,  from 
published  Papers  which  we  have  seen, 
there  was  such  a  danger — then  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  not  to  blame.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
commended  for  having  adopted  a  more 
liberal  construction  of  the  terms  relating 
to  the  evacuation  by  the  Bussians,  as 
well  as  of  the  clause  respecting  an  occu- 
pation of  the  Balkan  fortresses  by  the 
Turks.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  the 
views  of  the  two  noble  Lords  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter. 

The  Marquess  of  SdlMury 


Lord  CAMPBELL  understood,  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess to  recognize  the  ambiguity  from 
which  everything  followed.  He  could 
not  accede  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  to  evacuate  the  territory 
between  the  Balkans  and  the  Danube 
by  the  3rd  of  May  was  practically  diffi- 
cult in  the  manner  he  contended.  Al- 
though it  was  a  military  point,  and  he 
(Lord  Campbell)  spoke  before  some 
military  critics,  he  would  hazard  the 
remark  that  had  the  50,000  men  been 
aligned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  they  would 
have  effected  the  passage  of  that  river 
by  their  pontoon  bridges,  not  having 
any  enemy  in  front  of  them,  with  con- 
siderable ease  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
The  view  of  the  noble  Marquess  on  this 
point  appeared  to  him  unjust  to  their 
commanders.  Of  course,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  had  no  despatches  to  produce, 
he  would  not  press  the  Motion.  Before 
sitting  down,  he  must  acknowledge  the 
powerful  support  which  his  noble  Friend 
who  sat  upon  his  right  (Lord  Houghton) 
— without  which  he  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted it  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
House — had  given  to  his  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  with- 
drawn. 


LANDED  ESTATES  COURT   (IRELAND). 
MOTION  FOR   RETURNS. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL,  in  moving 
for  certain  Betums,  said,  that  some  few 
years  ago  he  moved  for  a  Heturn  of  the 
number  of  sales  which  took  place  under 
what  are  popularly  called  the  Bright 
Clauses  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  he 
now  wished  to  have  the  Heturn  carried 
down  to  the  present  day,  if  their  Lord- 
ships had  no  objection  to  make  the  pro- 
posal. In  moving  for  the  Ketum,  he 
would  only  say  that  he  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  give  the 
subject  the  most  serious  attention.  He 
remembered  very  well  when  the  Cabinet 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  they  were  in  some  tre- 
pidation as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Bright  Clauses  would  be  received  in  their 
Lordship's  House,  because  those  clauses 
proposed  that  the  State  should  lend 
money  to  persons  to  buy  land  with,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  noble  Mar- 
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quess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Salis-  sold  in  one  or  more  lots  in  the  Landed  Estates 

buiy )oii  that  occasion,  state  verystrongly  1??",^^^'  ^^  ^L^l'®,^'??"  ending  respectively 

-1.   Z '.                     XX         r        VT          V       A  31Pt  December  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  ffivmg  the 

that  It  was  a  matter  of  pubhc  pohcy  to  foUowing  particular^  in  each  of  the  forgoing 

make  as  many  landowners  m  Ireland  as  periods : 

possible.      He   quite   agreed  with    his  ra)  The  name  of  the  estate ; 

noble  Friend ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  h)  The  cost  of  sale ; 

those  clauses  had  not  worked  so  well  in  (5)  The  tenure  of  each  lot ; 

increasing  the  number  of  landowners  as  )?   JJ®  ''"'^^'  f.^f"}  ^°*'        x    ^    .  ^ 

,     ,   ,       ®       x«  •     X  J      Tx               'J  XT.   X  (7)  The  acreage  (statute  measure)  of  each 

had  been  anticipated.    It  was  said  that  lot  • 

this  was  owin^  to  the  expense  of  making  rs)  The  profit  rent ; 

purchases  under  those  clauses.     At  all  {^)  The  Poor  Law  valuation  of  each  lot  as 

events,  the  Irish  Church  Commissioners  ^«^^J»*  'g  *^o  ^^^^  ^1®^  ^^  ^®  ^^^e^l 

had  done  more  in  the  same  direction.  /ia\  n^\^    ^^    °^  *'       i.    ^ 

tTt    /•           xt^      r  A^/\  X           ^  v»xAuv^i,iv/ix.  /jQN  xhe  amount  of  purchase  money ; 

rio  fewer  than  5,000  tenants  had  become  (n)  The  number  of  years  purchase : 

landowners  by  means    of  the  facilities  n.  Return,   in  Provinces  and  Counties,  of 

afforded  by  those  Commissioners.     He  Estates  sold  during  the  years  1876,  1877,  and 

thought  it  of  CTeat  importance  that  the  1^78  in  one  or  more  lots  in  the  Landed  Estates 

Government  should  devise  a  system  by  S°^^  ,^^^f  ^I^^  J"-  ^^  .^^°  t?  v'^^f  "^  ^""^ 
,.-,               1                 ixi-T't.x          X  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  18/0,  in  which  charging 
which,  on  a  large  scale,  the  Irish  tenants  orders  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  Board 
might  become  owners  of  land  by  pur-  of  Works,  giving  in  each  case  the  same  par- 
chase,  because  he  observed  that  all  the  ticulars  as  in  Return  No.  I. : 
Land  Bills  being  introduced  from  other  Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. — {The 
quarters  were  for   enabling  tenants  to  ^^^'^  ^f  -^/yy//.) 
acquire  land  without  going  through  the 
formality  of  paying  for  it.  SOUTH   AFRICA  — THE   ZULU  WAR  — 

LOBD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY:  THE  RE-INFORCEMENTS— CONDI- 
As  reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  TION  OF  THE  REGIMENTS. 
Bright' s  Clauses  having  become  inopera-  observations. 
tive  on  account  of  the  expense,  I  may  t^-tt-t^/^  ... 
be  excused  if  I  remind  the  House  that  ^^^  TKURO,  m  rismg  to  call  atten- 
when  the  Act  was  being  passed,  I  t^o^  *o  »  Return  showing  the  condition 
pointed  out  that  if  precautions  were  not  as  regarded  efficiency  and  strength  of  the 
taken,  those  clauses  would  be  inopera-  regiments  of  Infantry  sent  from  this 
tive,  because  the  practice  of  one  public  country  to  South  Africa  in  February  last, 
Department  would  probably  be  like  that  said,  the  subject  which  he  had  to  brmg 
of  another  ;  and  the  office  of  Woods  and  ^^^ore  their  Lordships  was  one  of  Im- 
Forests,  in  a  case  I  knew  of,  had  charged  P^^ial  interest.  It  was  no  less  than  this 
7«.  worth  of  land,  with  £2  odd  shillings  —^^^  }^^  country,  under  the  newly- 
costs  of  conveyance,  and  such  costs  would  adopted  mihtary  system,  an  Army  ade- 
prevent  any  tenants  from  purchasing  ^^ate  to  its  wants  and  available  for  all 
under  these  clauses.  I  then  moved  an  emergencies  ?  If  the  system  had  failed 
Amendment,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  ^^^y  were  bound  to  consider  the  deter- 
expenses ;  but  my  noble  Friend  (the  ^^^^^  purpose  of  the  nation  to  be  pro- 
Earl  of  Kimberley)  opposed  it.  and  said  ^^^ed  with  a  military  Force  adequate  m 

^j^j^^ all  respects  to  its  requirements.     The 

Return  to  which  he  desired  to  call  atten- 

"  Rules  would  be  framed  by  the  Privy  Council  ^joj^    pointed  out  in  a  decisive  and  glar- 

in  Ireland,  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  take  care  :„„.  mannftr  the   dfifeets   of  our  mespnt 

to  provide  for  thi8."—[3 -ff«^warrf,  ccii.  1464.]  mg  manner  tne  aeiects  oi  our  present 

^  military  organization,  and  it  showed  with 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  like  directness  and  clearness  the  source  from 

to  know  whether  my  noble  Friend  ever  which  those  defects  arose.   In  the  month 

took  any  steps  in  this  sense,  or  whether,  of  February  last,  Lord  Chelmsford  ap- 

as  was  probable,  he  never  thought  any  plied  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 

more  about  it,  after  giving  this  answer?  re-inforcements.     Lord  Chelmsford  was 

Motion  agreed  to,  ^  distinguished  officer    and  had  held 

military  appointments  to  enable  him  to 

I.  Return  (in  continuation  of  No.  238, 1876,)  know  what   the   strength  of  regiments 

showing  (I)  in  Provinces,  and  (2)  in  Counties,  ^^s,   and   how  strongly  each  regiment 

the  Landed  Estates  held  either  in  fee,  fee  farm  ^^^  ^    constituted      When  his  Lord- 

for  hves  renewable  for  ever,  or  for  terms  of  o"^"*^  "^  w*aov*t,i»v^   .       '»    «       *« 

years  of  which  sixty  shall  have  been  unexpired,  ship,  therefore,  applied  to  be  re-inlorcea 
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by  five  regiments,  he  knew  that  his  re- 
inforcements would  amount  to  no  less 
than  6,000  men,  if  the  regiments  were 
properly  constituted.     It   was,   first  of 
all,  to  the  strength  of  these  regiments, 
not  less  than  the  troops  themselves  which 
constituted  them,  to  which  he  earnestly 
invited  attention.  These  re-inforcements, 
instead  of  numbering  5,000  men,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  numbered  only  4,435,  of 
whom  905  had  not  served  for  the  full 
period  of  12  months.    As  to  the  material 
of  which  those  troops  were  composed, 
more  than  one  in  three,  or  1,585  in  all, 
were  under  21  years  of  age.     Of  those 
1,585,  no  fewer  than  500  were  under  20 
years,  251  were  under  19  years,  and  37 
were  under  1 8  years.   Now,  that  was  the 
condition  of  the  Force  sent  out  to  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  he  (Lord  Truro)  ven- 
tured to  remark  that,  however  unfortu- 
nate  it  was  that    the   re-inforcements 
should  be  constituted  of  men  so  young 
and  unformed,  yet  there  was  one  thing 
more  unfortunate  still,  and  that  was  that 
the  non-commissioned  officers  were  in- 
experienced.    Of  those  attached  to  the 
Force  of  which  he  had  spoken,  45  were 
under  the  age  of  24,  100  had  not  reached 
the  age  of  22,  54  were  not  21  years  of 
age,  and   12  were  under  the  age  of  20. 
Their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  form 
some   opinion   of  the  character  of  the 
Force  which  the  necessities  of  this  country 
had  compelled  the  Government  to  send 
out  in  view  of  the  contention  frequently 
urged,  that  the  strength  of  the  British 
Army  depended  mainly  upon  the  expe- 
rience,  tact,  and  judgment  of  its  non- 
commissioned officers.     In  the  case  he 
had  mentioned,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
rank-and-file  were  under  21  years  of  age, 
and  there  was  not  a  non-commissioned 
officer  over  24  years  of  age.    In  making 
these  remarks,  he  wished  simply  to  call 
attention  to   a   system  which   had  not 
worked  well  up  to  the  present,  and  had 
only  been  a  short  time  in  operation,  but 
in  regard  to  the  future  working  of  which 
much  interest  must  necessarily  be  felt. 
The  present  system  provided  that  a  man 
should  serve   12    years— six  with    the 
Colours,  and  six  with  the  Reserves.  But 
the  service  with  the  Colours  was  often 
only  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  men  had  the  option  of  going 
into  the  Reserve.     He  understood  this 
system  of  allowing  men  to  go  after  three 
or  four  years'  service  had  been  found 
undesirable,  and  he  hoped  that  in  future 

■"         Zord  JVurg 


men  would  not  be  allowed  to  retire  so 
speedily.     It  was  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  the  Crown  should  pay  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  the  services 
of  what  was  really  little  better  than  raw 
recruits.     Perhaps  it  was  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  regretted  that  re- 
cent wars  had  afforded  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  an  opportunity  of 
judging  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
newly-instituted  and  only  partially-tried 
system.     When  it  was  considered  that 
in  almost  every  handicraft  an  apprentice 
spoilt  his  master's  materials  for  one  or 
two  years,  worked  for  other  two  years 
without  wages,  and  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  a  nominal  payment,  it 
was  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  what 
might  be  called  military  apprentices  in 
the  National  Service  were  dealt  with  on 
an  opposite  principle,  and  received  pay- 
ment from  the  moment  their  apprentice- 
ship commenced.     A  noble  Earl   (the 
Earl  of  Longford),  whom  he  regretted 
not  to  see  in  his  place,  had  formulated 
his  views,  and,  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  noble  Earl  held  that,  as  soon 
as  enlisted,  recruits  ought  to  be  relegated 
to  depots  for  instruction,  and  not  sent  to 
their  regiments  until  they  were  fit  for 
something  like   substantial  service,  in- 
ducements being  offered  to  them  in  the 
meantime  to  fit  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  for  service  with  the  Colours.   In 
connection  with  the  contention  that  it 
was  too  early  to  find  fault  with  a  mili- 
tary system  so  recent  as  that  of  Viscount 
Cardwell's,  he  might   say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  great  credit  due  to 
the  noble  Viscount  for  the  nerve   and 
determination  he  showed  in  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  people  to  possess  a  cheap, 
efficient,  and  popular  Army  in  face  of  a 
deeply-rooted  sj'stem  of  ancient  rever- 
ences— he  would  not  call  them  preju- 
dices— and  a  lively  Party  opposition.    To 
a  great  extent,  the  noble  Viscount  suc- 
ceeded in  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  a 
task  which  included  not  only  the  difficulty 
he  had  suggested,  but  the  further  ones 
of  producing  an  Army  capable  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  and  of  making 
happy  and  contented  those  officers  who 
were  subjected  to  enforced  retirement. 
But  there  were  still  greater  difficulties 
yet  to  be  dealt  with.     It  was  a  most  im- 
portant fact  that,  to  make  up  the  re- 
inforcements   for    abroad,    1,400    were 
taken  from   home  regiments  ;    that  in 
some  cases  such  regiments  were  reduced 
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to  as  low  a  strength  as  200  men ;  and 
that  in  a  r^ment^  in  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  in  the  Kingdom, 
there  were  not  more  than  six  men  avail- 
able for  g^arrison  daty.     It  had  been 
said  in  some  quarters  that  the  country 
was  not  willing  to  provide  further  na- 
tional resources;  but,  he  believed  he  ex- 
pressed   the   opinions   of   the    highest 
officials,  when  he  said  that  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  British  Army  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  support  the  interests 
of  the  country,  protect  its  commerce,  and 
supply  re-inforcements  in  case  of  wars 
such  as  those  in  which  we  were  now  en- 
gaged, and  furnish  drafts  for  regiments 
serving  in  India  and  our  Dependencies 
abroad.     Those  official  authorities  also 
held  that,  in  addition  to  re-inforcing  the 
Army,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
modifications  in  the  existing  system  of 
military  organizations  and  management. 
ViscoTOT  HAEDINGE  thought  that 
the  policy  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Viscount  Card  well),  and  the 
efifects  of   the  re-organization    of   the 
Army  instituted  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  were  questions  which  it  would  be 
inconvenient  for  their  Lordships  to  enter 
into  on  that  occasion,  more  especially  as 
it  was  rumoured  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission or  a  Committee  to  investigate 
the  whole   subject.     Confining   his  re- 
marks to  the  condition  of  the  regiments 
sent    out    as    re-inforcoments  to   Lord 
Chelmsford,  he  desired  to  say  that  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site  (Lord    Truro)   showed  that  those 
regiments  were  in   a  lamentable  state 
as  regarded  efficiency.     One  regiment — 
the  21st  Fusiliers — with  which  he  was 
familiar,    having  a    son    in    it — when 
ordered  to  the  Cape,  was  actually  obliged 
to  send  back  to  the  depot  as  many  as 
353   boys  who    were  utterly  unfit   for 
active    service.     There  were  only   814 
men  in  that  regiment,  out  of  a  strength 
of  about  900,  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  24,  thor  itemainder  being  immature 
yonJiMtf.    Only  194  of  the  men  had  com- 
pleted their   six   years'   service.     This 
was  a  very  unfortunate    and  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things.     The  other  regi- 
ments which  were  sent   to    the  Cape 
would  be  found,  if  the  Returns  were  ex- 
iamined,  to  be  in  very  much  the  same 
condition.     He  wished,  however,  to  say, 
|n  reference  to  the  regiment  which  he 
Lad  named,  that  he  had  received  letters 


which  showed  that  the  bovs  who  were 
in  it  had  stood  the  test  of  long  marches 
to  the  front  in  bad  weather  verv  well. 
But  he  doubted  whether  such  troops 
could  bear  the  strain  of  a  prolonged 
campaign.  The  most  unsatisfactory  part 
of  the  whole  Returns  related  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers.     The    efficiencv 

tt* 

of  an  Army  depended  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
chief  flaw  in  the  short-service  system 
was  the  want  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. He  desired  to  draw  the  attention 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Vnder  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  (Viscount  Bury)  to  a 
recommendation  which  had  been  made 
by  a  Committee  of  which  the  present 
iSecretary  of  State  for  War  (Colonel 
Stanley)  was  Cliairman.  None  of  those 
recommendations  had  been  carried  out, 
although  the  present  ^linister  of  War 
was  Chairman.  That  recommendation 
was  that  regiments  with  both  of  thoir 
battalions  abroad  sliould  receive  assist- 
ance in  recruiting  from  brigade  depots, 
by  tlie  establishment  of  a  system  of 
volunteering,  which  they  deprecated 
generally,  observing  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  portion  of  the  Reserves 
should  bo  called  out.  And  the  Com- 
mittee said — 

'*  We  siiLmit  that  tlioro  mav  bo  circumstancos 

■ 

of  emerp:ency  not  of  suflicieiit  importanco  to 
justify  the  general  embodiment  of  the  Militia, 
and  yet  of  sufficient  gravity  to  necessitate  an 
immediate,  though  temporary,  increase  of 
trained  men.  In  such  an  event,  which  can 
happen  extremely  seldom,  wo  think  a  certain 
proportion. of  Reserve  men  should  be  recalled  to 
the  Colours." 

He  was  of  opinion  that  what  had  oc- 
curred in  Africa  a  short  time  ago  was 
certainly  such  an  emergency  as  the  Com- 
mittee had  in  view.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency, the  Government  should  have  the 
power  of  calling  out  a  certain  portion 
of  our  Reserve  men,  and  ho  wislied  to 
know  why  this  recommendation  had  not 
been  resorted  to.  Short  service  might 
be  too  dearly  purchased,  and  ho  hoped 
that  the  questions  of  short  service  and 
the  general  re-organization  of  the  Army 
would  be  investigated  in  a  thoroughly 
impartial  manner.  The  question  should 
not  be  referred  to  those  who  had  inau- 
gurated the  present  system,  but  to  those 
who  would  bring  independent  opinion 
to  bear  on  the  suWect. 

Viscount  BURY  thought  the  House 
must  have  felt  that  both  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  addressed  it  had  done  so 
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with  a  great  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
with  a  very  praiseworthy  absence  of 
anything  like  exaggeration,  which,  on 
the  topic  before  their  Lordships,  would 
be  extremely  undesirable  from  many 
points  of  view.  Exaggeration  might 
tend  to  cause  an  undue  panic  and  an 
unreasoning  fear  out-of-doors,  and  might 
have  a  very  bad  eflPect  in  the  Army  it- 
self. He  was  not  there,  representing 
the  War  Office,  as  he  did,  to  speak  with 
**  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness" upon  the  points  bef6re  their 
Lordships.  He  acknowledged,  and  the 
Department  acknowledged,  that  there 
were  many  and  great  faults  in  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  inaugurated  ;  but 
it  was  desirable  that  they  should  not 
attach  too  much  importance  to  those 
faults,  or  exaggerate  their  nature.  They 
should  look  at  the  true  state  of  things 
and  see  if  there  were  not  within  their 
reach  an  easy  remedy.  Of  course,  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  state  of  things  which 
had  arisen — if  to  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  alone  was  to  be  re- 
ferred the  fact  that  the  regiments  which 
had  gone  out  to  Zululand  were  below 
such  a  standard  of  age  as  was  desirable, 
and  that  they  had  been  brought  up  to 
their  full  strength  in  a  manner  which 
might  be  objected  to  from  a  military 
point  of  view — if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  responsible  for  all  that,  they 
might  be  ashamed  of  presenting  them- 
selves before  the  House,  and  of  inviting 
— as  his  noble  Friend  who  sat  behind 
him  (YiscountHardinge)  had  just  done — 
a  free,  impartial,  and  full  discussion  upon 
this  great  subject.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  system  upon  which  the 
British  Army  was  now  built  up  was,  as 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  very  well  ex- 
pressed it,  a  new  system,  and  a  system 
which  was  upon  its  trial.  It  was  also  a 
system  for  which  no  one  Government 
could  be  held  responsible.  It  was  true 
that  a  Committee,  presided  over  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  (Colonel  Stanley),  made 
certain  recommendations ;  but  those  re- 
commendations were  only  in  continua- 
tion of  others  made  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count on  the  opposite  Benches  (Viscount 
Cardwell).  He  believed,  too,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  made  his  recommenda- 
tions only  after  consulting  all  the  mili- 
tary experience  at  his  command.  Feel- 
ing that  a  great  change  was  necessary 

Viicount  Bury 


in  the  constitution  of  the  Army,   tHe 
subject  having  been  previously  debated 
for  years,  the  noble  Viscount  set  on  foot 
a  system  which  he  believed  was  most 
likely  to  prove  an  ample  and  proper 
reform  of  our  Army  system ;  and  the 
illustrious  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
(the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  gave  him  the 
advice  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
followed  under  the  conditions  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him.     Therefore,  one 
Government  after  another,   one    Com- 
mittee after  another,  were  concerned  in 
these  recommendations,  which  were  as- 
sented to  by  the  illustrious  Duke.     No 
one    Government  was    responsible  for 
what  had  taken  place.     The  question 
was  discussed  for  several  years  when  he 
(Viscount    Bury)  held  a    seat    in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  every  step  which 
had  been  taken  since  had  been  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflPect  to  the 
determination  which  was  arrived  at  by 
the  House  and  the  country  at  large. 
Therefore,  although  he  did  not  deny 
that  there   were   grave  defects  in  our 
military  system,  he  could  say,  without 
Party  bias,  for  it  was  not  a  Party  ques- 
tion at  all,  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which 
they  ought  to  put  their  heads  together 
with   a  view  to    ascertain    whether  a 
remedy  was  not  at  hand,  and  how  best 
it  could  be  applied.     There  was  another 
reason  why  they  should  be  very  chary 
in    setting  aside  the  recommendations 
made  in   1871,   and  that  was   that  in 
carrying  out  those  recommendations  in 
reference  to  the  brigade  depot  system, 
so  large  a  sum  of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended, that  it  would  be  cruel  and  un- 
just to  the  country  to  throw  it  to  one 
side.    They  had  spent  up  to  the  present 
time  £2,743,579  on  the  establishment  of 
brigade  depots  throughout  the  country. 
It  might  be  that  their  organization  was 
not  perfect ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were   of  opinion    that  that  fact 
would  best  be  met,  not  by  throwing  all 
that  had  been  done  aside,  but  by  full 
and  deliberate  investigatiojj^point  by 
point,  of  the  various  itetlis  w m .  .^ 
be   improved,  and  by  endeavourino- 
devise  what  the  improvement  should^ bo. 
They   should   also   remember   that  tlio 
new  system,  although  it  had  not  be(  n     ; 
very  long  in  operation,  had  still  acted  - 
pretty  well.     They  were  nominally  in  a-^ 
state  of  peace — that  was,  they  worenot  irif 
that  state  of  war  which  would  enabbj' 
them  to  call  out  the  Reserves.     The] 
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had,  he  was  goings  to  say,  two  wars  on 
their  hands;  but  the  announcement  made 
by  his  noble  Friend  behind  him  (Vis- 
count Cranbrook)  left  them,  happily,  in 
a  position  to  eay  that  they  had  only  one 
war  on  their  hands.  But  until  now  they 
had  had  two,  and  they  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  called  little 
wars,  and  they  had  had  to  fight  them 
with  an  Army  upon  a  peace  footing; 
and,  therefore,   the  system  by  whicli, 
without  any  undue  exertion,  they  were 
enabled  to  supply  the  requisite  number 
of  men  to  the  two  Armies  in  the  field  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  broken  down,  al- 
though  he  admitted  that,  on  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  various  regiments,  some  fault 
was  to  found  as  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  ages 
of  the  men.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Truro) 
had,  however,  he  thought,  a  little  over- 
rated that  point.     Ho  (Viscount  Bury) 
would  take  the  first  regiment  on  the  list, 
the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  21st  Eegiment. 
Of  its  888  men,  more  than  half — about 
500 — were  over  2 1  years  of  age,  and  it 
would  be  admitted  that  men   over   21 
years   of    age  were   well    able    to    go 
through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
campaign.     He  was  not  denying  that 
there  were  a  good  many  youths  in  the 
regiments  ;  but  this  he  said — that  it  was 
very  important  there  should  not  bo  en- 
tertained out-of-doors  any  exaggerated 
views  of  the  difficulties  which  existed ; 
that  it  should  not  be  thouglit  the  men 
ifere  such  mere  boys,  and  so  utterly  in- 
experienced,   as   his   noblo  Frif^nd  had 
rhetoncally  stated.     The  system  uud«^r 
irhicli  the  Army  was  organized  certainly 
Jiad,  as  he  had  already  statod,   faults. 
They  had  now  16,609  First  Class  Army 
Reserve,  21,976  Second  Class  Army  Ee- 
Berve,  and  a  Militia  lleservo  of  20,110  ; 
in  all   a  Reserve  of   58,695  men.     It 
might  be  asked — **  Why,  then,  if  you 
are  so  hard  up  for  men  as  to  bo  obliged 
to  gather  them  in  hero  and  there,  do 
you  not  call  out  your  Reserves  ?  "     The 
reason  was  that  they  were  j)roliibitod 
from   doing    so  by  positive  legislative 
enactment.     In  the  Army  Organization 
Act  of  1870,  it  was  provided  that  unless 
a  grave  national   emergenoy   was   de- 
clared bv  Parliament,  or  if  Parliament 
"Were  not  sitting,  by  Order  in  Council, 
they  could  not  call  out  the  Reserves,  or 
any  part  of  them,  or  embody  the  Militia. 
They  were,  therefore,  j)rohibit(Hl  from 
calling  out  any  one  of  the  58,000  men 
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of  which  he  had  spoken  ;  and  they  were 
also  prevented  from  accepting  the  ser- 
vices of  any  of  those  men,  even  if  they 
chose  to  volunteer.     Until  a  few  diivs 
ago,  they  were   under  the  impression 
that  if  any  of  the  Reserve  men  desired 
to  rejoin  the  Colours,  they  were  at  liberty 
to  do  so  ;  but  from  an  opiui(m  they  ob- 
tained from  the  Law   Officers  of    tho 
Crown   it  appeared  that   such  was  not 
the  case.     What,  then,  was  to  be  done? 
They  fell  back  upon  tho  general  organi- 
zation of  1872,  which  was  yet  wanting 
in  elasticity  to  make  it  exactly  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  tho  country.     The 
system  went  on  the  assumpti(m  that  they 
should    have    generally    70    battalions 
abroad  and  70  at  home — that  the  batta- 
lion  at  homo   and  that  abroad  should 
be  linked  together,  and  that  tho  latter 
should  be  kept  up  to  its  full  strength 
by  drafts  from  the  battalion  at  home. 
To  these  were  to  be  attached  what  was 
called  a  depot  centre,  and  that  had  at  its 
back  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  tho 
district.     Well,   that  was  all  very  well 
in  theory,  and  it  would  have  worked 
well  practically,  if  they  had  never  had 
more  than  70  battalions  abroad.     But 
in  the  first  year  of  the  system  they  had 
71   battalions  abroad,  and  they  never 
since  had  less ;   while  at  that  moment 
they  had   85   battalions   abroad.      Tho 
consequence  was  tiiat  15  of  tho  linked 
battalicms  were  deprived  of  any  regiment 
at   their   back    from    whi^h    their   full 
strength  could  bo  made  up,  and  that  55 
regiments   at   home    had   not    only   to 
supply  their  own  linked  battalions,  but 
15  (jther  battalions,  and  tho  casualties 
in  their  own  ranks.     That  was  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  s^^stem  inaugurated  by  his 
noblo  Frifud  opposite  (Viscount  Card- 
well)   which   probably  ho  never   could 
entirely  have  lorese(?u,  and  which  would 
have  been  obviated  by  some  means  of 
elasticitv  had   it   been   foreseen.      Not 
being  able,  then,  to  call  out  tho  Reserves 
or  embody  the  Militia,  they  could  only 
have  rorourse  to  enlisting,  and  enlisting, 
ho  would  remind  his  noblo  Friend,  gave 
them  nothing  but  boys ;   and  that  was 
tlie  state  of  things  in  the  present  excep- 
tional position,  with  a  war  in  Zululalid 
and  a  war,  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
Afghanistan.   He  did  not  know  whether 
it  would  bo  a  bull  to  say  that  tho  posi- 
tion, although  it  was  exceptional,  was 
habitual,  for  they  might  bo  said  to  be 
never  entirely  at  peace  and  never  entirely 
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at  war.     Since  1852  they  had  had  the 
Crimean  War,   the  Persian  War,   the 
Indian     Mutiny,    two     New    Zealand 
Wars,  the  Abyssinian  War,  the  Franco- 
German  War,  the  Busso-Turkish  War, 
the    Ashantee  War,    the   Afghanistan 
War,  and  the  Zulu  War ;  but  on  only 
two  occasions  were  the  Militia  called 
out — during  the  Eussian  War  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny.     These  were  all  con- 
siderable wars;    but  they  did  not  all 
amount  to  great  emergencies  justifjring 
the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves.     They 
were  the  kind   of   emergencies  which 
should  be  met  by  dislocating  the  whole 
system,  and  which  threw  them  back  upon 
volunteering  and  recruiting.      He  had 
frankly  acknowledged  the  main  justice  of 
his  noble  Friend's  strictures.  They  all  felt 
that  something  must  be  done — that  the 
existing  difficulty  must  be  faced.     The 
fact  was  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  relaxation  of  legislative 
enactments.  To  do  so  required  time,  and, 
perhaps,  in  *'  another  place,"  would  pro- 
voke opposition  and  delay.     It  was  not 
supposed  that  very  many  more  troops 
would  have  to  be  sent  out  to  Zululand  in 
addition  to   those  already  there.     The 
troops  under  the  command  of  the  general 
there  were  quite  as  large  a  number  as 
could  be  easily  disposed  of  for  the  duties 
for  which  they  were  detailed ;  but  they 
must  be  kept  up  to  their  strength  and 
not  be  allowed  to  dwindle  away.     Now, 
how  was  that  to  be  done  ?  The  Govern- 
ment believed  that  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  accept  the  services  of  those 
men  who  having  left  the  Colours  volun- 
teered to  rejoin,  a  great  point  would  be 
gained ;  but  to  enable  them  to  do  that, 
some  relaxtion  of  the  legislative   pro- 
hibition of  1870  was   necessary.     The 
question  was  one  which  would  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Government. 
Probably,  too,  some  means  might  be 
found  of  greasing  the  wheels  of  the 
military  machinery.     For  that  purpose 
the  Government  would  appeal  to  the 
military  Advisers  of  the  Crown  as  to 
what  relaxations   and  changes  in  the 
existing  brigade  depot  system  could  be 
recommended ;  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  accept  or  to  pass  by  those 
recommendations.      His    noble   Friend 
behind  him   (Viscount  Hardinge)  had 
said  that,  out-of-doors,  there  was  a  be- 
lief that  a  Committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed   to    inquire  into    the    brigade 
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depot  system.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  House  to  hear  that  such  was  the 
case.  He  hoped  that  such  an  inquiry, 
and  a  slight  relaxation  of  legislative 
prohibitions,  such  as  he  had  already 
described,  would  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  and  place  them  in  a  much  better 
position  in  the  future  than  they  were  in 
at  the  present  moment. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE:    My 
Lords,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  say 
a  word  with  regard  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.     There  are  difficulties 
to  which  frank  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.    The  subject 
is  a  most  grave  and  serious  one.     It  con- 
cerns everyone    in    the  country,  every 
Member  of  the  Legislature,  and  every 
citizen  of  this  Empire ;  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that,  whatever  may  be  said  or  done 
on  the  subject,  at  all  events  we  shall  try 
to  deal  with  it  from  a  large  and  unbiassed 
point  of  view,  and   that   we  shall  not 
su£Per  personal  or  Party  feeling,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  influence  us. 
It  is  said  that  the  Army  is  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  at  the  present  moment. 
My  Lords,  you  must  remember  the  Army 
has  at  present  a  severe  strain  upon  it ; 
I  can  call  it  nothing  else.     What  has 
been  its  condition  for  some  considerable 
time  ?    We  have  had  troops  in  the  field 
in  two  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they   have  had  to   be  largely   supple- 
mented by  Reserves.     Now,  let  me  at 
once  say  that  the  question  of  Reserves 
is  a  question  of  money.     You  may  by 
this,  that,  or  the  other  device  bolster  up 
an  Army ;  but  unless  the  country  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  an  Army  it  cannot  have 
an  efficient  one.     Men  will  not  come  to 
your  Army  and  stay  with  it  unless  they 
think  it  worth  their  while.     That  is  the 
point  we  have  to  deal  with.     As  regards 
the  number  of  men  obtained,  the  short 
service  system,    which   I  have  always 
said  was  a  tentative  one,  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  satisfactory.     The  men  at 
one  time  came  in  so  rapidly,    and  so 
much  in    excess  of  our  requirements, 
that  those  who  had  served  three  years 
were   allowed  at  once  to   go  into  the 
Reserves.     The  feeling  of  the  military 
authorities  was  that  they  ought  on  no 
account  to  check  recruiting,  but  rather 
to    let   them    pass    into  the    Reserves 
before  their  full  period  of  service  had 
expired.      Such  was  the  state  of  things 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  these 
warS;   and,  to  some  extent,   the  maiu 
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service  was  crippled  when  the  pres- 
sure came.  Another  difficulty  has  re- 
ference to  India.  Though  only  two 
additional  regiments  are  in  India  at 
this  moment,  we  had  to  send  largo 
drafts  out,  because  we  wished  to  keep 
up  regiments  there  to  their  full  strength. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  men  were  taken 
and  the  boys;  left.  The  regiments  at 
Iiome  are  really  composed  of  boys  ;  and 
they  are  also,  in  fact,  largo  depots  for 
the  Forces  serving  abroad.  A  difficulty 
has  also  arisen  in  regard  to  the  system 
of  linked  battalions — one  at  home  and 
one  abroad.  The  principle,  as  originally 
concei?ed,  was  that  there  should  be  70 
battalions  at  home  and  70  abroad ;  but 
it  18  frequently  found  impossible  to  carry 
this  out.  When  demands  came  upon 
them  the  Government  could  not  say — 
**  We  must  keep  a  certain  number  of  bat- 
talions at  home ;  "  they  had  to  meet  tlie 
exigencies  of  the  case  as  best  they  coidd. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  now  1 5  cases  in 
which  both  battalions  are  abroad.  The 
legislative  difficulty  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Bury)  has  referred  is, 
I  admit,  a  most  unfortunate  one.  Per- 
haps I  am  as  much  responsible  for  it  as 
anybody  else;  but  until  the  difficulty 
arose  I  had  no  idea  that  we  were  abso- 
lutely debarred  from  taking  any  Heservo 
men  whatever.  We  have  applications 
fn»m  Reserve  men  to  volunteer;  the 
State  would  give  anything  for  tlicir  ser- 
vices, and  yet  it  is  not  at  liberty  to  avail 
itaeU  of  their  offer.  I  have  always 
spoken  with  great  respect  of  the  Rost»rvo 
Forces,  who  responded  to  the  call  for 
their  services  lust  year  in  a  manner  so 
creditable  to  themselves.  I  am  verv 
anxious  that  wo  should  not  meddle  with 
their  civil  avocations  more  than  neces- 
sary ;  but  when  we  pay  6d,  a- day  for  a 
man  for  six,  and  sometimes  for  nine  years, 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  get  nothing  out  of  him 
when  an  emergency  arises.  That  is  a 
state  of  things  which  certainly  requires 
modification.  I  would  not  force  these 
men  to  serve.  I  would  be  content  to 
allow  them  to  volunteer  from  the  Re- 
serve, and  we  should  thus  get  the  ser- 
vices of  more  seasoned  men  than  we  do 
at  present.  At  the  same  time,  you  can 
never  expect  to  see  such  a  well-seasoned 
Army  as  we  had  under  the  long  service 
Bj'stem.  We  must  necessarily  have 
a  large  proportion  of  young  men  and 
young  non-commissioned  officers.  It 
is  Bad  that   this   should   be  the  case, 


but  80  it  is.  It  is  really  a  question 
of  payment.  If  you  want  men  to  stay 
with  the  Colours,  you  must  make  it 
worth  their  while.  Some  of  the  best  six 
years'  men  have  said  that  they  would 
stay  if  their  prospects  were  as  good  with 
tlie  Colours  as  they  would  be  elsewhere. 
You  must  recollect  that  when  a  man  has 
served  his  short  service,  and  obtained  all 
his  good-conduct  stripes,  he  has  to  con- 
sider his  position — whether  he  shall  elect 
to  become  a  non-commissioned  officer 
and  enter  into  a  new  engagement  for 
si.x  vears,  or  whether  he  shall  retire 
upon  the  Reserve ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  all  the  risks, 
that  he  will  not  take  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  misun- 
derstanding as  to  what  1  said  the  other 
day  about  the  localizatitm  of  the  Army. 
Local  connection  is,  no  doubt,  of  great 
value;  but  the  localization  of  the  Army, 
in  the  French  or  Prussian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  an  impossibility  with  our  ser- 
vice. It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
our  military  system,  because  we  have 
not  conscription  as  they  have.  There- 
fore, I  say  that  the  localization  of  our 
Army  is  an  impossibility,  and  must  be 
left  out  of  our  calculations ;  but  local 
connection  is  a  desirable  thing.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  produce  as 
many  recruits  as  might  be  dt*sired,  be- 
cause wo  have  not  any  strong  indication 
that  the  Militia  are  specially  anxious  to 
join  a  specific  corps.  To  some  extent,  it 
is  the  case  ;  but  1  think,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  men  go  to  the  large  towns  and 
enlist  there.  Officers  are  generally  ex- 
tromely  anxious  to  get  the  men  away 
from  their  local  depots.  They  say — 
*'  Don't  leave  the  men  here,  where  they 
are  tempted  to  desert,  and  where  they 
are  treated,  perhaps  too  liberally,  by 
their  friends,  and  get  into  trouble."  I 
am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  Government,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  need  be  anv  alarm 
about  going  back  to  the  old  system. 
What  would  be  more  acceptable  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  new  system ;  and 
I  think  it  will,  with  changes,  be  found 
to  have  advantages  over  the  old.  If  I 
chose  to  go  into  details,  I  could  give  an 
account  of  every  one  of  these  regiments. 
We  did  the  best  we  could,  and  we  got 
the  Force  out  in  a  fortnight:  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  did  the  best  we  could 
in  sending  out  troops  to  the  Gape.     I  do 
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not  admire  the  system  of  volunteering, 
as  we  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  it ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  When 
men  were  wanted,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
I  think  that,  looking  at  all  the  circum- 
stances, blame  cannot  fairly  be  attached 
to  anyone  for  having  produced  such  a 
Beturn  as  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  I 
admit  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  I  hope 
we  shall,  after  due  deliberation,  now 
inaugurate  a  system  under  which  no  man 
will  be  sent  out  who  is  not  fit  for  im- 
mediate military  duty. 

The  Mabqttess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that 
the  noble  Lord  behind  him  (Lord  Truro) 
had  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
he  congratulated  him  on  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  him  in  deploring  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  out  on  a  distant 
expedition  a  single  soldier  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  His  Royal  Highness,  was 
not  adequate  for  the  discharge  of  his 
military  duties ;  and  as  to  the  system  of 
completing  the  drafts  by  means  of  volun- 
teers from  other  regiments,  he  did  not 
yield  to  the  noble  Lord  in  his  disappro- 
bation of  that  system.  By  doing  so, 
they  discounted  their  future  resources 
and  gave  a  considerable  blow  to  the 
regimental  esprit  de  carps  which  they 
were  so  anxious  to  promote.  These  re- 
sults were  not  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  what  had  been  called  the  newly- 
adopted  military  system  of  the  country. 
That  system  was  expressly  designed  to 
avoid  consequences  of  that  kind.  With 
regard  to  the  youth  of  the  recruits,  he 
wished  to  make  this  observation.  In  a 
country  where  enlistment  was  voluntary 
there  must  be  young  recruits.  If  they 
endeavoured  to  get  older  men,  they 
would  only  get  those  who  had  failed  in 
other  professions,  or  who  were  physically 
unfit  for  the  Army.  It  therefore  came 
to  this — there  must  be  youth  somewhere, 
and  the  question  was,  where  would  they 
have  it?  The  principle  of  short  service 
was  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  young 
Army  with  seasoned  Reserves,  than  an 
Army  of  older  soldiers  with  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  but  raw  reinforcements 
taken  from  the  tail  of  the  plough  or  the 
corner  of  the  streets.  The  latter  was 
the  system  which  prevailed  before  the 
introduction  of  short  service,  and  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
our  Army  during  the  progress  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  must  know  how  completely 
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that  system  had  failed.  The  new  system 
— the  system  of  1872 — had  not  had  a  full 
orcomplete  trial.  If  he  wanted  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  system,  he  should  turn  to  a 
Memorandum  prepared  by  the  illustrious 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  which 
was  accompanied  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  commonly  called  General 
M'DougalPs  Committee.  At  the  close 
of  His  Royal  Highness's  Memorandum 
occurred  words  to  the  efi*ect  that  the 
first  battalions  on  foreign  service  ought 
to  be  on  an  increased  establishment,  and 
form  the  first  part  of  the  corps  d^armee 
abroad.  In  their  Report,  the  Committee 
enumerated  certain  steps  which  were,  in 
their  opinion,  to  be  carried  out  when- 
ever an  expedition  was  sent  abroad. 
The  first  step  was  that  the  Line  bat- 
talions remaining  at  home  were  to  be 
increased  by  calling  up  the  Army  Re- 
serve men  and  Volunteers,  the  Militia 
were  to  be  embodied,  and  the  depots 
from  which  casualties  were  to  be  sup- 
plied were  to  be  expanded.  A  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  observed  that  the 
system  broke  down  because  it  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  were 
to  be  70  battalions  at  home  and  70 
abroad  ;  whereas,  as  the  noble  Viscount 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Viscount 
Bury)  had  informed  them,  there  were 
at  present  not  70  battalions  at  home  and 
70  abroad,  but  85  battalions  abroad  and 
only  55  at  home.  But  the  steps  indi- 
cated in  General  M'DougalPs  Commit- 
tee provided  for  an  expedition  of  60 
battalions,  which  would  leave  only  20  at 
home ;  and  those  steps,  if  they  were  pro- 
perly carried  out,  would,  he  believed,  be 
sufficient  for  an  expedition  of  that  mag- 
nitude. He  was  aware  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  carry  out  in  a  smaller  expe- 
dition the  steps  which  would  be  advisable 
for  a  great  European  war.  Taking  the 
Reserve  men  as  an  example,  they  had  to 
deal  not  only  with  the  Reserve  men  but 
with  their  employers ;  and  it  would  be 
found,  if  the  impression  once  got  abroad 
that  the  passing  of  a  man  into  the  Re* 
serve  rendered  him  liable  to  serve  com- 
pulsorily  in  the  Colonies,  the  Army 
Reserve  men  would  fail  to  get  employ- 
ment, and  the  Army  Reserve  would 
become  unpopular.  There  were,  there- 
fore, other  steps  to  be  taken,  steps  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  he  was  delighted 
to  find  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
allow  the  Army  Reserve  men  to  volun- 
teer for  foreign  service,  in  case  of  what 
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was  termed  a  '*  minor  emergency."    A 
Bill,  be  understood,  was  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  knowing  the  admirable  spirit 
with  which  the  Reserve  men  responded 
to  the  call  which  was  made  upon  them 
last  year,  it  seemed  to  him  they  might 
now  have  a  Force  available  by  which 
they  might  expand  their  battalions  when 
they  wanted  to  send  out  a  foreign  ex- 
pedition, without  going  to  the  length  of 
compelling  the  Reserve  men  to  rejoin  the 
Colours.     These  steps  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  the  system  of  1872,  and  he 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Government 
were  considering  the  propriety  of  having 
recourse  to  them.     Up  to  now  nothing 
had  been  done ;  not  only  had  none  of 
the   steps  referred  to  been   taken,  but 
the   system  had  been  tried  under  ex- 
tremely disadvantageous  circumstances. 
The  Afghan  War  broke  out  about  the 
time  of  the  relieving  season  ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Reserves  went  out  to 
India,  and  regiments  did  not  come  back 
again.  Then  came  the  Zulu  War,  which 
kept  10,000  White  men  in  South  Africa, 
and,    besides    all    this,    although    the 
Memorandum  of  His  Royal  Highness 
provided  for  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  18  battalions  next  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
had  not  been  able  to  find  out  that  18 
battalions  of  increased  strength  were  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  when 
the  war  in   South   Africa   broke    out. 
There  were  several  battalions  at  an  in- 
creased strength ;  but  these  were,  he  be- 
lieved, at  Malta  at  the  time.     If  only 
the  first  stress  of  the  emergency  were 
met  by  such  means  as  had  been  indi- 
cated, he  believed  the  system  of  1872 
would  work  well ;  and  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  lose  a  moment  in 
introducing  into  Parliament  the  neces- 
sary   Bill,    which    would    receive   the 
friendly  consideration  of  every  Member 
of  that  House. 

ViscouxT  CRANBROOK :  My  Lords, 
I  shoidd  not  have  taken  part  in  this 
debate  were  it  not  that  some  remarks 
have  been  made  which  seems  to  require 
a  little  explanation  on  my  part.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  I  inherited  this 
scheme  from  the  noble  Viscount  opposite 
(Viscount  Cardwell),  and  I  think  it  will 
be  generally  admitted  that  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  make  it  succeed. 
The  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  has  just  said  that  it  was 


part  of  the  scheme  that  18  regiments 
should  be  kept  up  to  their  full  strength ; 
but  wlien  I  came  into  Office  I  only 
found  four  regiments  of  that  strength, 
and  they  were  kept  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Indian  relief.  In  order  to  keep 
18  regiments  up  to  their  full  strength, 
the  Army  had  to  be  increased.  The 
events  of  the  last  two  years  have,  no 
doubt,  caused  considerable  confusion  in 
the  system ;  and  I  am  bound  to  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Truro)  that  the  system  is  not  well  suited 
to  the  present  circumstances  under  which 
small  wars  arise.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all 
be  glad  if  a  remedy  can  be  obtained. 
With  reference  to  the  passing  into  the 
ReseiTO  of  men  of  three  years'  service, 
that  course  was  taken  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits, 
which  rose,  on  an  increase  being  made 
by  me  to  the  pay  of  the  Army,  from  be- 
tween 17,000  and  18,000  to  between 
29,000  and  30,000,  making  the  Army  for 
a  time  2,000  or  3,000  men  in  excess  of 
what  was  authorized  by  Parliament. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  me — either  to 
stop  recruiting,  or  to  fill  up  the  Re- 
serves. There  was  a  complaint  through- 
out the  coimtry  that  the  Reserves 
were  not  being  tilled  up,  and  I  thought 
their  more  rapid  progress  very  iui- 
portant,  and  1  made  an  efi'ort  to  fill 
tliem  up.  The  consequence  of  luy  doing 
so  was  that  they  made  a  substantial 
appearance  last  year;  whereas,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  they  only  amounted, 
to  2,000  or  3,000  men.  Of  course,  I 
could  not  keep  an  excessive  number  in 
the  Army  without  invading  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  by  what 
I  did,  I  secured  two  men  for  one — oue 
for  tlie  Reserve,  and  one  for  the  Arm  v. 
In  that  way  I  got  the  Army  full,  and  we 
had  available  for  a  foreign  war  a  num- 
ber of  serviceable  and  seasoned  soldiers. 
The  Afghan  campaign  commenced,  and 
though  those  who  conducted  it  did  not 
draw  largely  on  British  Forces,  only  re- 
taining two  additional  regiments  which 
wore  coming  home,  still  drafts  were 
continually  going  out  from  regiments  at 
home,  and  when  there  was  a  sudden 
call  for  the  services  of  these  regiments 
elsewhere,  having  sent  out  their  best 
men  to  India,  they  had  to  be  filled  up 
with  what  are  called  boys.  I  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  more  unfortunate  than 
that  a  boy  who  is  hardly  fit  to  carry  his 
musket  and  knapsack  should  be  sent  out 
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to  hard  service  abroad,  and  as  that  was 
never  meant  to  be  done,  a  number  of 
the  more  youthful  recruits  were  sent  to 
the  depots.  I  do  not,  however,  despair, 
as  some  do,  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
young  mon.  K  you  read  the  annals  of 
the  English  Army,  you  will  see  that 
young  men  between  20  and  25  have 
done  as  good  service  as  those  between 
25  and  30.  You  will  find,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  Indian  Returns,  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  health  and  fitness 
on  the  part  of  men  who  go  out  at  20 
years  of  age  which  you  cannot  find  in 
men  who  go  out  at  any  other  age.  I 
admit  the  importance  of  having  non- 
commissioned officers  fit  for  their  work, 
and  of  offering  high  inducements  to 
efficient  men  to  remain  in  tho  Army  at 
the  period  when  they  have  to  consider 
whether  they  shall  do  so  or  seek  some 
other  occupation ;  but  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  that  accompany  short  ser- 
vice is  this — that  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
suade men  who  have  become  non-com- 
missioned officers,  after  being  about  four 
years  in  the  Army,  to  continue  in  it 
when  their  term  of  six  years  is  com- 
pleted. A  man  who  has  served  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Army  naturally  de- 
sires to  have  something  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  future  ;  and  although  it  may  be 
more  expensive,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
seeing  that  non-commissioned  officers 
are  the  back-bone  of  the  Army,  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  offering  inducements  to  retain 
a  limited  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  instead  of  being  thrown  back,  as 
in  many  instances,  upon  young  men  of 
insuffifient  position  for  the  work  pressed 
upon  them.  The  only  way  to  have  an  Army 
fit  for  foreign  service  is  either  to  form  and 
maintain  an  effective  Army  of  old  soldiers, 
taking  your  chance  of  going  into  the 
open  market  to  recruit  it,  or  to  enlarge 
your  Reserves  by  passing  men  gradually 
through  the  Army  into  it.  The  propo- 
sition was  that  there  should  be  25  per 
cent  of  old  soldiers  in  all  the  regiments ; 
but  if  you  cannot  get  people  to  enlist 
for  long  service,  you  must  take  them  for 
fiho^t ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  had  to  fall 
back  on  tho  system  of  recruiting  entirely 
for  short  service,  with  the  provision  that 
those  who  go  in  for  short  service  should  be 
able  at  a  certain  period  to  go  in  for  the 
longer  service.  We  are  all  animated 
by  the  same  object,  and  I  trust  that 
^  ilie  recommendations  of  the  Committee 

Fiseount  Cranbrook 


which  is  to  be  appointed  will  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  working  of  the  pre- 
sent system. 

Viscount  CARDWELL  was  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  the  noble  Viscount 
(Viscount  Cranbrook)  had  given  the  plan 
of  his  Predecessors  most  cordial  support; 
and  the  Report  of  the  Brigade  Dej)ot 
Committee,  which  he  appointed,  con- 
tained much  information  of  value  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject.  He  agreed 
with  all  that  had  been  said  by  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Viscount  Bury),  and 
concurred  with  the  illustrious  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Cambridge)  that  there  should 
be  statutory  power  to  volunteer  from  the 
Reserves  into  an  Army  like  that  now 
engaged  in  Colonial  service,  if  statu- 
tory power  was  necessary.  That  ap- 
peared to  be  a  proper  way  of  meeting 
the  difficulty.  There  was  now  on  the 
Table  of  the  other  House  a  Bill  to  effect 
that  object.  There  wore  now  38,000 
men  in  the  Reserve,  and  they  might  be 
confidently  appealed  to  to  increase 
the  Army.  He  would  be  delighted  if 
the  new  Committee,  composed  of  such 
able  men,  should  be  able  to  suggest 
other  means  than  those  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  1876. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  he  relied 
upon  the  Government  to  support  the 
scheme  of  which  they  had  now  testified 
their  approval,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
never  see  a  return  to  that  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  tho  time  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  of  which  the  Com- 
mission appointed  in  1867  gave  such  a 
lamentable  account.  The  youth  of  the 
recruits  in  Lord  Raglan's  time,  and  also 
in  Lord  Dalhousie's  time,  everyone 
knew.  But  the  recruits  now  were  of  a 
very  different  quality,  and,  as  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  had  said,  they  were 
material  upon  which  they  could  rely 
for  splendid  service.  The  difference  be- 
tween having  men  too  old  and  men  too 
young  was  this — that  men  too  young 
liad  a  great  deal  of  vitality  and  activity 
in  them,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
men  too  old.  However,  by  availing 
themselves  of  volunteers  from  the  Re- 
serves, they  might  fill  the  ranks  with 
older  soldiers  than  they  had  at  present, 
and  then  they  would  have  a  powerful 
Army. 

Lord  TRURO  said   a  few  words  in 
reply  which  were  inaudible. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock,  till 
To-morrow,  Eleven  o'clock. 
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true  that  the  Irish  Prisons  Board  has, 
by  declaring  vacant  the  office  of  medi- 
cal officer  in  various  prisons,  virtually 
dismissed  from  that  office  those  surgeons 
of  county  infirmaries  who  have  up  to 
this  filled  it  and  performed  its  duties 
hitherto  without  remuneration,  and  in 
many  cases  for  a  great  number  of  years ; 
though  now  for  the  first  time  the  office 
is  to  be  made  remunerative ;  whether 
this  is  in  accordance  with  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Prisons  Act 
(Ireland),  s.  27  ;  and,  in  any  case, 
whether  he  will  urge  the  Prisons  Board 
to  reconsider  or  modify  an  order  which 
may  entail  great  hardship  on  a  most 
deserving  class  of  county  officials  ? 

Mil.  J.  LOWTHER  :  Sir,  I  have  al- 
ways understood  that  the  intention  was 
to  re- appoint  the  former  holders  of  these 
offices.  As,  however,  I  find  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  law,  I  have  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Law  Officers  for 
their  opinion. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  CoujirrrE^  —  Heport— 
HaU-Marking  (Gold  and  Silver)  [No.  191]. 

SuppLT — considered  in  Committee — Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates,  Class  III.,  Votes  1  to  15. 

PxiTATi  Bill  (by  Order) — Second  Reading — 
Tetgn  Valley  Railway  Extension  •. 

Prvuc  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 
Tennsof  Removal  (Scotland)*  [1891;  Costs 
Tuution  (House  of  Commons)  ♦  [190J. 

lirtt  Reading— County  Courts*  [1911;  Rail- 
wmvB  and  Telegraphs  in  India*  [192j. 

Seeomd  Readino — Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
ri50l;  Great  Seal  [180];  Indian  Marine 
[182],  debate  adjourned;  Metropolis  (Little 
Coram  Street,  Bloomsburj',  Wells  Street, 
Poplar,  and  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster,) 
Improvement  Provisional  Orders  Confirma- 
tion* [175];  Local  Government  Provisional 
Order  (Cart worth)  *  [1581;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  ((Jastleton  by  Roch- 
dale, &c.)*  [160];  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.  3)  •. 

Committee — Report  —  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Provisional  Order  (Both well)*  [152];  Valua- 
tion of  Lands  and  Assessments  (Scotland) 
[144]. 

Onuidered  as  amended — Parliamentary  Burghs 
(Scotland)  ♦  [971 ;  Dispensaries  (Ireland)  ♦ 
[66]  ;  Hares  (Ireland)  •  [165]. 

QUESTIONS. 


*0'*0'' 


PERSIA  —  RETIREMENT     OF      THE 
BRITISH  MINISTER.— QUESTION. 

Gesteral  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUB 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Persia  is  about  to  retire;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Government  will,  in  any 
new  appointment,  provide  for  the  duties 
of  that  Mission  being  carried  on  by  an 
Officer  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  by  an  Officer  ex- 
perienced in  Asiatic  life  and  action  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  :  I  understand  that  the  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Persia  has  retired,  and 
that  his  successor  has  not  yet  been  de- 
signated. The  late  Minister  was  always 
in  direct  communication  with  the  Vice- 
roy of  India. 

PRISONS  (IRELAND)  ACT,  SEC.  27— THE 
PRISONS  BOARD— MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is 


IRELAND— RELIGIOUS  DISTURBANCES 
AT  OMEY  ISLAND,  COUNTY  GALWAY. 

QITESTIONS. 
MOTION   FOR  ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON :  Sir.  before  tlie 
hon.  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Macart- 
ney) puts  the  Question  which  stands  in 
his  name  on  the  Paper,  I  would  ask  you, 
Whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  House  and  the  public  con- 
venience that  Questions  should  be  asked 
bearing  closely  on  matters  which  are  at 
present  the  subject  of  criminal  pi^oceed- 
ings,  at  the  risk  of  prejudicing  those 
proceedings  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  There  is  no  positive 
Order  on  this  matter ;  but  Questions  are 
not  usually  put  in  this  House  on  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. There  may  be  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  such  liberty  should  be  given, 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tyrone  whether  he  will 
put  the  Question. 

Mr.  macartney  :  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  Rules  of 
the  House.  I  understood  that  the 
criminal  proceedings  had  been  con- 
cluded. [Major  Nolan:  No.]  Yes. 
But  my  Question  does  not  bear  on  the 
facts  of  the  case  thus  investigated,  but 
is  with  regard  to  matters  which  took 
place  before  and  since  the  riots,  and  in 
reference  to  which  nobody  is  accused. 
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I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  the 
''Dublin  Daily  Express"  of  April  21st, 
that  on  the  15th  of  April,  when  thirty- 
nine  persons  were  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  at  Clifden,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  for  riot  and  unlawful  assembly 
near  Omey  Island,  on  the  2nd,  4th, 
and  23rd  of  March,  the  fact  was  elicited, 
on  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Henderson 
(the  priest's  solicitor),  that  the  magis- 
trate had  actually  asked  the  same 
Homan  Catholic  clergyman  who  was 
summoned  for  riot  on  March  2nd  to 
assist  in  preserving  peace  in  the  district 
on  April  3rd;  whether  it  is  true,  as 
stated  in  the  ** Dublin  Evening  Mail" 
of  April  18th,  that  during  the  trial  Dean 
M'Manus  and  several  priests,  sitting 
together  below  one  of  the  jury  benches, 
repeated  in  an  audible  tone  the  evidence 
to  be  taken  down  by  the  clerk  ;  whether 
it  is  true  that,  since  the  discharge  of  the 
persons  accused  of  said  riots  and  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  the  Protestant  children 
attending  the  National  Schools  in  that 
neighbourhood  have  been  hooted  and 
pelted  with  stones,  and  that  Miss 
Walshe,  the  Irish  Church  Mission  teacher 
at  Errismore,  was  assaulted  on  her 
way  home  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
May  by  a  number  of  women  with  their 
faces  covered  who  were  lying  in  wait 
for  her,  who  seized  her,  tore  her  clothes, 
and  cut  her  head,  leaving  her  in  a  faint- 
ing condition  ;  and,  whether  any  steps 
have  been  or  are  intended  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  Her  Majesty's  Protestant 
subjects  in  that  part  of  Ireland  from 
the  persistent  persecution  to  which  for 
some  time  past  they  have  been  and 
still  are  exposed  ? 

Mr.  EREINGTON:  Before  that 
Question  is  answered,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  honourable 
Member  for  Tyrone,  Whether,  in  taking 
steps  for  the  due  protection  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Protestant  subjects  in  Counemnra 
**  from  the  persistent  persecution  to 
which,"  as  alleged,  *'they  have  been 
and  are  still  exposed,"  he  will  consider 
the  justice  of  also  protecting  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Catholic  subjects  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  from  the  provocation  to  which 
they  have  been  long  exposed  from  the 
proceedings  of  certain  proselytising  so- 
cieties, which  wound  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  population  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce breaches  of  the  peace  ? 

J/lr.  Macartney 


Mr.  O'DONNELL:  I  also  have  a 
Question  to  ask,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  I  ask  it  without  any  sectarian 
feeling.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  with  reference  to 
the  Question  of  the  honourable  Member 
for  Tyrone,  Whether  the  Government  is 
aware  that  the  so-called  **  Irish  Church 
Missions  to  Eoman  Catholics"  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  are  conducted  by  means 
of  the  publishing  of  placards  and  the 
distribution  of  tracts  in  which  Catholics 
are  invited  to  become  **  Christians,"  and 
the  deepest  convictions  of  a  Catholic 
people  are  grossly  insulted  ;  whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  agents  of  these  Missions, 
who,  it  is  complained,  thrust  upon  the 
Catholic  peasantry  statements  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  **  a  sacrilegious 
mummery,"  the  respect  paid  to  Saints 
**a  blasphemous  idolatry,"  confession 
**  a  system  of  vice,"  and  similar  provo- 
cations ;  whether  it  has  been  brought  to 
his  notice  that  these  agents  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  out  needy  peasant  fami- 
lies, and  offering  victuals  and  money  as 
the  price  of  conversion  ;  and,  whether 
the  Government  will  cause  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting conduct  designed  to  provoke  to 
breaches  of  the  peace,  although  osten- 
sibly pursued  under  cover  of  zeal  for 
religion  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Sir,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  deal  fully  with  this 
subject  within  the  limits  of  a  reply  to 
Questions;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  given  with  substantial  accuracy  in 
the  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Macartney). 
With  reference  to  the  Questions  of  the 
other  hon.  Members,  I  believe  that  in 
some  instances  placards  of  a  very  objec- 
tionable character  have  been  made  use 
of  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Church 
Missions,  though  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
this  practice  has  been  discountenanced 
by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  move- 
ment. Now,  as  to  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Government,  I  must  point  out 
that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  what 
is  termed  proselytizing,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms.  P'  What  ?  "  j  I  see  I  must 
spell  the  word  alms,  and.  explain  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  gifts  of 
what  are  alluded  to  as  victuals  and 
money ;  and,  therefore,  our  duty  is 
simply   to    put  down  disturbances  by 
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whatever  party  they  may  be  created. 
With  this  object,  a  force  of  100  constabu- 
lary was  sent  into  the  district,  and  will 
be  maintaJDed  there  at  the  cost  of  the 
inhabitants  as  long  as  its  presence  may 
be  deemed  necessary.  Legal  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  the  leading 
participators  in  these  discreditable  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  similar  course  will  be 
adopted  against  any  persons  who  may 
be  guilty  of  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
public  peace  in  future. 

ME.CALLAN:  Can  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  state  whether  these  objec- 
tionable placards  have  in  any  one  single 
instance  been  publicly  discountenanced 
by  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Church  Mis- 
sion party ;  and,  if  so,  when  and 
where? 

Ma.  J.  LOWTHER:  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  exhibition  of  any 
placard  of  an  irritating  character  has 
been  discountenanced  by  those  persons 
who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Mission. 

Ma.  MITCHELL  HENEY :  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  indulge  me  for  a 
moment,  for  I  live  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  these 
occnrrences  took  place.  I  beg  to  say  to 
the  House,  and  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  zeal  of  certain  persons  ostensibly 
connected  with  this  Society — or,  at  any 
rate,  sympathizing  with  it — ^has  led 
thaiato  undertake  the  distribution  of 
tracts.  P' Order!"]  I  will  conclude 
with  a  Motion,  Sir,  for  this  is  really  a 
very  serious  matter.  The  locality  in 
which  these  events  occurred  is  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  poorest  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  They  are  almost  every 
one  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  and  there 
is  carried  on  in  their  district  a  system 
of  distributing  tracts  of  the  character 
mentioned  in  the  Question  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Longford  (Mr. 
Errington),  which  tracts,  and  post-cards 
as  weU,  are  systematically  sent  to  the 
priests  as  well  as  to  the  people ;  and 
when  it  has  happened,  as  unfortunately 
occurred  on  a  recent  occasion,  that 
there  have  been  disturbances  through 
these  poor  people  finding  their  reli- 
gious feelings  outraged,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  law,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  they  are  to  be  now.  They  are  the 
poorest  —  without  exception,  the  very 
poorest — individuals  in  Her  Majesty's 


Dominions ;  and  they  are  now  called 
upon  to  bear  the  expense  of  about  1 20 
police,  who  have  been  distributed 
through  these  wilds.  I  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  asking  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  it 
is  just  or  right  that  these  expenses 
should  fall  on  these  unfortunate  people. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  keep 
order  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  it 
is  a  new  law,  which  is  not  carried  out  in 
this  country,  that  the  expense  should  be 
thrown  on  the  people  of  the  district  for 
keeping  up  the  police,  who  ought  al- 
ways to  be  maintained  there  if  their 
protection  is  needed.  I  beg,  in  con- 
clusion, to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  any  hon. 
Member  second  the  Motion  ? 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  I  will  second  it.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  say  specifically  if 
he  has  any  authority  for  the  statement 
which  he  has  just  made ;  and,  if  so, 
what  authority  ?  Within  the  last  three 
months  of  my  residence  in  Dublin,  three 
placards  were  put  in  at  my  door  as  I 
was  standing  at  my  library  window. 
They  were  put  in  the  letter-box.  I  saw 
the  man  do  it,  and  then  I  saw  him  go 
and  place  a  similar  three  in  the  letter- 
box of  the  late  Mr.  Butt,  and  I  saw  him 
put  three  more  in  at  the  door  of  the 
Loretto  Convent.  I  then  collared  the 
vagabond,  and  inflicted  summary  chas- 
tisement on  the  spot.  I  have  the  pla- 
cards in  my  possession ;  and  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
who  supports  the  Irish  Church  Mission, 
will  disavow  and  disown  these  discredit- 
able and  disgraceful  practices. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
(jllr,  Mitchell  Henrt/.) 

Mr.  newdegate  :  I  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  except  such  as 
has  reached  me  through  the  Press,  or 
by  means  of  Questions  asked  and  discus- 
sions raised  in  this  House.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  desires  to  know  what  is  the 
impression  produced  on  my  mind  by 
this  information,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  think  that  what  has  happened  will  be 
remembered  when  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site again  put  forward,  as  I  have  heard 
them  urge,  pleas  on  the  score  of  religious 
liberty. 
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Mr.  macartney  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  speaks  of  the  propriety 
of  throwing  the  cost  of  extra  police  upon 
the  people  in  one  part  of  the  country. 
I  know  that  when  disturbances  take 
place  in  thoJNorth  of  Ireland,  and  extra 
constabulary  are  sent  down,  they  are 
charged  to  the  county,  and  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HJENRY  :  What  I 
said  was,  that  that  does  not  happen  in 
England. 

Major  NOLAN:  I  wish  the  public 
to  know  the  facts.  I  can  speak  from  a 
knowledge  of  20  or  25  years,  for  I  have 
property  in  the  district,  and  I  know 
within  my  own  knowledge,  having  heard 
many  things  on  the  spot,  that,  from  20 
years  ago  down  certainly  to  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  there  has  been  a 
constant  system  of  ofi'ering  children 
clothes  and  food,  and,  in  some  cases,  I 
believe,  money — but  I  am  not  sure  as 
to  money — on  condition  of  their  chang- 
ing their  faith.  Well,  there  are  people 
in  London  who  contribute  to  the  Irish 
Church  Mission,  and  they  should  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  whether  they  wish 
for  these  disturbances,  or  consider  whe- 
ther that  is  a  right  and  proper  means 
of  influencing  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people  by  giving  them  food  and 
clothing  on  condition  that  they  change 
their  faith.  Of  course,  these  disturbances 
were  extremely  wrong  ;  but  I  believe 
that  those  who  read  the  evidence  will 
see  that  they  originated,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  action  of  a  Protestant 
schoolmaster.  I  know  that  that  is  con- 
tested— I  do  not  wish  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity— but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  a  system  of  wholesale  bribery  going 
on.  There  has  never  been  the  slightest 
feeling  against  the  Protestants;  but  there 
has  been,  at  difiFerent  times,  a  strong 
feeling  against  this  system  of  prosely- 
tizing by  means  of  money  or  money's 
worth.  What  has  happened  is,  of  course, 
very  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  who  subscribe  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
children,  sometimes  the  parents,  ou^ht 
to  be  held  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  the  disturbances  which  occur. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  I  would  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  they  will  find 
in  the  Liverpool  papers  of  a  year  ago 
letters  from  English  Protestant  clergy- 
men who  went  into  these  districts,  and 
who  had  these  circulars  put  into  their 


hands ;  and  one  of  these  clergymen  de- 
clared that  if  he  had  received  one  of 
these  placards,  outraging  his  own  reli- 
gious convictions,  he  could  not  have  re- 
strained his  feelings,  even  if  they  had 
led  him  into  violence. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  has  not 
answered  the  Question  as  to  whether 
any  investigation  will  take  place.  This 
is  a  matter  concerning  the  peace  of  a 
very  large  district,  and  in  which  the 
facts  are  disputed.  I  altogether  take 
exception  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  has  treated  the  subject ;  and 
I  venture  to'' say  that  if  an  incendiary 
Catholic  society  were  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions to  an  English  Protestant  town,  and 
were  to  hand  about  tracts  and  send  round 
agents  using  the  most  foul-mouthed 
language  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  its  rites  and  doctrines,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  go  a  long 
way  beyond  merely  quartering  an  extra 
force  of  constabulary  in  the  district,  and 
would  consider  whether  the  Catholic 
society  had  or  not  been  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  provoking  breach  of  the  peace. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  respect  for 
the  law,  and  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
outrage;  but  human  nature  is  human 
nature  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  In 
England,  conduct  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
like  that  of  these  most  unworthy  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland  would  have  led  to 
riots,  and  those  riots  would  necessitate 
the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Catholics  of  the  West,  or 
of  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  will  put  up 
with  these  continual  outrages  on  their 
religion ;  and,  though  they  may  commit 
a  legal  crime,  their  natural  resentment 
will  receive  the  warm  sympathy  of  a 
vast  majority  of  their  countrymen — the 
honest  and  free-thinking  —  wherever 
such  outrages  may  be  repeated. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdratcn, 

POST     OFFICE— THE    NEW   INTERNA- 
TIONAL POST  CARD.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  If  the  new  Interna- 
tional Post  Card  issued  by  his  Depart- 
ment, headed  **  Great  Britain,'*  is  in- 
tended to  be  available  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and,  if  so,  is  there  any  reason  for  not 
correctly  printing  the  fact  ? 
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Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  :  The  now 
InternatioDal  Post  Card  is  intended  to 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  reason  why  it  was  headed 
**  Great  Britain"  was  that,  in  the  Con- 
vention agreed  to  last  year  in  Paris,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  styled  Great  Bntain 
all  through,  and  not  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Post  Office  has  simply 
followed  the  designation  contained  in 
that  document. 

Ma.  SULLIVAN  asked,  Whether  the 
noble  Lord's  Department  would  not  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
inaocaraey,  and  ask  them  when  the 
practice  commenced  of  making  the  term 
"Gfreat  Britain"  cover  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  negotiations  and  Conven- 
tions with  foreign  nations  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Gtivemment  to  the  matter ;  but  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  attaches 
any  importance  to  it  I  shall  be  very  glad 

to  do  BO, 

SCOTLAND  —  RELIGIOUS    DISTURB- 
ANCES AT  DUNDEE.— QUESTIOX. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  recently  serious 
excitement  and  rioting  were  caused  at 
Dundee  by  the  appearance  on  public 
platforms  of  a  person  representing  him- 
«e\f  to  be  an  ex-priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  engaged  in  exposing  the  miscon- 
dnet  of  the  Catholic  Clergy ;  whether 
the  person  in  question  was  in  the  habit 
o£  mimicking  in  the  most  offensive  man- 
ner the  most  sacred  rites  of  the  Catholic 
reli^on,  such  as  the  ceremony  of  the 
Mass  as  performed  by  the  officiating 
priest ;  whether,  after  much  bad  fueling 
had  been  excited,  it  was  not  discovered 
that  the  pretended  ex-priest  had  never 
belonged  to  any  Catholic  Ministry,  but 
was  an  ex-convict,  who  some  years  pro- 
Tiously  had  been  found  guilty  in  Canada 
of  a  disgraceful  offence ;  and,  whether, 
to  prevent  such  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
religious  discussion,  some  provision 
would  be  introduced,  as  in  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  against  gross  and  scanda- 
lous insults  to  the  religious  beliefs  en- 
tertained by  large  sections  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
sos):  Sir,  I  have  to  inform  the  hon. 
Member  that  I  have  made  inquiry  into 


this  matter,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I 
found  that  there  did  take  place  in  Dun- 
dee some  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  the 
nature  he  describes.  The  chief  actor  in 
them  described  himself  as  an  ex-priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  am 
informed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  held  that  position ;  but  I  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  his  own  admis- 
sion, and  that  is  the  only  evidence  I 
possess,  that  he  was  recently  convicted 
in  Canada  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
disgraceful  offence.  The  law  of  Scot- 
land, now  that  we  know  how  the  matter 
stands,  is  quite  sufRcicnt  to  meet  such 
cases,  and  I  trust  to  be  able  to  give  such 
instructions  as  will  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  a  scandal. 

INDIA— THE   FOUR   AND  A-HALF  PER 
CENT  LOAN  ALLOTMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  CILVRLES  MILLS  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If 
he  can  give  any  particulars  regarding 
the  allotment  of  the  Four-and-a-half  per 
cent.  Loan  offered  for  subscription  in 
India  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  amount  tendered  was  for  6 
crores,  70  lakhs  of  rupees,  while  the 
amount  accepted  was  4  crores,  5  lakhs, 
at  the  average  rate  of  9-i  J. 

ARMY— THE  58tii  REGIMENT— FOREIGN 
SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WnEELHOUSE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  be 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send 
the  58th  Regiment,  now  serving  at  the 
Cape,  direct  to  India  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Zulu  War ;  whether  the 
58th  Regiment  has  been  only  five  years 
in  England  after  ten  years'  service  in 
India;  and,  whether,  after  the  last  re- 
turn home  of  that  Regiment,  it  was  not 
despatched  on  foreign  service  before 
its  full  time  in  England  was  com- 
pleted ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
it  was  not  the  present  intention  of  the 
Government  to  send  the  58th  Regiment 
to  India.  That  regiment  had  been 
9  years  8  months  in  India,  and  4  years 
11  months  at  home.  It  had  not  been 
sent  on  foreign  service  before  the  proper 
time,  though  the  exigencies  of  the  Ser- 
vice had  curtailed  the  period  of  its  stay 
in  England. 
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CUSTOM  HODSE— THE  TEA  AND  EAST 
INDIA  DEPARTMENTS— DEFECTIVE 
SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 
QTIESXION. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  "Whether  it  is  the  case, 
as  stated  in  the  "  Sanitary  Eeiiord  "  of 
the  16th  May,  that  a  report  has  been 
made  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Office  of 
Works  on  the  dofectiye  sanitary  arrango- 
ments  of  the  Tea  and  East  India  De- 
partment Offices  in  the  Custom  Houbo  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  Treasury  in- 
tend taking;  any  action  in  the  matter? 

8m  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  a  Eoport  made  in  May,  1876, 
on  the  Tea  Department  at  the  Custom 
House  had  been  carried  out.  After  the 
Estimates  for  this  year  had  been  pro- 
pared — in  fact,  only  on  the  18th  of  April 
— a  fresh  application  was  made  for  im- 
proved accommodation  in  that  Depart- 
ment, in  which  the  statement  was  again 
made  of  unhealthinoss.  As  this  fresh 
application  appeared  to  have  been  made 
more  with  a  view  to  providing  extra 
comfort  than  an  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  condition,  and  as  it  was  over- 
crowding rather  than  un  health  in  ess  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with,  the  application  had 
been  postponed  in  order  to  avoid  a  Sup- 
plementary Estimate.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  preparation  of  next 
year's  Estimates. 


SOUTH  AMERICA— CHILI  AND  PERU- 
THE  HOSTILlTIES.-liUESTION. 
Mr.  a.  mills  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  information  other  than 
that  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  has  reached  the  Foreign 
Office  respecting  the  war  now  going  on 
between  Chili  and  Peru ;  and,  whetlier 
any  intervention  by  way  of  mediation 
is  possible  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  the  information 
which  has  been  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  is  similar  to  that  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals.  Her  Ma- 
t'asty'a  Government  have  tendered  to 
loth  belligerents  their  good  offices,  with 
the  view  to  a  settlement  of  their  disputes. 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  BUILDING  ACT 
1865  (AMENDMENT)  ACT— INCREASE 
OP  FEES  UPON  SUITORS, 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  HEBSCHELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  state- 
ment showing  approximately  what  would 
bo  the  annual  sum  to  be  levied  under 
"The  Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act, 
1865  (Amendment)  Act,"  on  the  suitora 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  of  fees,  and  what 
per-centage  of  increase  on  the  present 
fees  would  result. 

Sia  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  annual  sum  to  be 
levied  under  the  Courts  of  Justice  Build- 
ing Act,  1865,  Amendment  Act  might 
be  approximately  stated  at  some  £35,000 
a-year,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  feared  it  would  be  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  say  what  percentage  of 
increase  on  present  fees  would  result, 
because  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
would  spread  that  increase  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  that  on  which  it  would 
fall  under  the  law  as  it  stood. 

METROPOLIS-STATE  OF  REPAIR  OF 
PUBLIC  ROADS.— aXJESTION. 

Sin  EAKDLEY  WILMOT  asked  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Whether  the  streets  and  loads 
of  the  Metropolis  are  under  any 
general  Government  supervision ;  and 
whether  complaints  have  reached  him  of 
the  bad  condition  of  many  of  the  Metro- 
politan roads  in  consequence  of  the  indif- 
ferent materials  used  in  their  repair,  and 
especially  from  the  use  of  the  circular 
pebble  and  gravel  instead  of  broken 
stone,  and  of  Tumps  of  much  larger  size 
than  those  of  two -inch  diamoter  inva- 
riably adopted  by  Mr.  Macadam  in  his 
construction  of  roads. 

Sir  JAMES  M-GAEEL-HOGQ  :  Sir, 
the  streets  and  roads  of  the  Metropolis 
are  not  under  Government  aupervision, 
nor  are  they  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  They 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  respec- 
tive Vestries  and  District  Boards  of  the 
Metropolis.  As  regards  complaints  of 
indifferent  materials,  I  do  not  recollect 
any  complaint  as  to  circular  pebble  and 
gravel  instead  of  broken  stone;  but  now 
and  then  I  have  had  complaiats  o£  the 
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bad  Btate  of  the  roads  in  tbo  Metropolis, 
and  whenever  I  have  had  such  com- 
plaints I  have  always  taken  cere  that 
they  were  forwarded  to  the  Vestries  or 
District  Boards  respoosible  for  the  pro- 
per maintenance  of  the  roads.  I  have 
also  taken  cars  that  the  reproiwntatives 
of  those  districts  who  are  on  the  Metro- 
politan Board  should  have  notice  given 
them,  BO  that  the;  might  see  into  the 
matter. 

"THE  OOVERNirEST  AND  THE  TEI,E- 
OEAPH  COMPANIES"  — PURCHASE 
OF  THE  CNITED  KINGDOM  ELEC- 
raiC  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  — 
CHAEGE  OF  FRAUD. 


Mb.  FOETESCUE  HARRISON 
asked  Hr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  headed  "The  Government  and 
the  Telegraph  ComparieB,"  which  ap- 
peared in  "  Capital  and  Labour  "  on  the 
9th  instant,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a 
memorial  has  been  sent  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  containinf;  grave  charges 
against  certain  persons  therein  named  in 
connectioa  with  the  acquisition  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Electrio  Telegraph  Company  in  IHCO, 
and  asserting,  amongst  other  things, 
that  by  the  award  made  in  that  transac- 
tion the  revenues  of  the  country  wore 
defrauded  to  the  eitont  of  over  £400,000; 
and,  whether  it  is  true  that  a  memorial 
of  this  nature  has  been  received  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  will  lay  a  Copy  of  it  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  together  with 
the  reply  of  the  Government  thereto? 

The  C'HANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QiTJER :  A  Memorial  baa  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury,  asserting  that 
the  Government  has  been  defrauded  of 
more  than  £400,000  in  respect  of  tho 
award  for  the  acquisition  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
and  they  have  also  received  a  sworn  de- 
claration denying  the  truth  of  tho  alle- 
gation. A  considerable  part  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  Memorial  does  not 
concern  the  Government;  but  I  have 
caused  an  investig'ation  to  be  made  into 
that  portion  which  does  coocom  the  Qo- 
vemmont,  and  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  laying  on  the  Table  the  Report  I  have 
received  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  I 
think  it  would  be  objectionable  to  make 


Parliament  the  vehiulo  for  publishing 
statements  that  do  not  concern  tho  Go- 
vernment. 

NORTH   OF  ENGLAND- THE   NEW 
UNIYF-KSITT-ISSUE  OF  A  CHARTER 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  COUBTNEY  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If,  in  view  of 
tho  possibility  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  recommending  an  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  in  the  issue  of  a  charter  of 
a  now  University  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
laud,  ho  will  arrange  that  an  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  previously  given  to  this 
House  of  expressing  an  opinion  thereon? 

The  CHANCELLOR  oftbb  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  he  feared  he 
could  not  make  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  House  of  the  scheme  for 
theproposednew  University;  but  thehon. 
Member  would  have  it  in  his  power,  if 
ho  thought  right,  to  move  an  Address  to 
the  Crown  on  the  subject. 

AFGIUNISTAN-THE  WAR-BASES  OF 
PEACE.- OBSERVATION. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  tub  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  that  I  should  mention  that  the 
Government  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Viceroy  of  India,  stating 
that  the  bases  of  peace  have  been  arrived 
at  with  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan. 

SOUTH  AFRICA -NEGOTIATIONS  AVITH 
THE  BOERS.— QUESTION. 

Mu-  W.  E.  FORSTEE  :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  the  Colonies 
a  Question,  of  which  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  Notice,  but 
which,  if  he  would  prefer  it,  I  shall  bo 
content  if  he  will  answer  to-morrow. 
On  Saturday,  there  appeared  in  one  of 
the  daily  newspapers  a  document  pro- 
fessing to  bo  a  despatch  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  in  regard  to  tho  Memorial  of  tho 
Boers.  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  Whether  he  can  tell  the 
House  if  such  a  despatch  has  been  re- 
ceived, and,  if  so,  whether  ho  will  lay  it 
on  the  Table  of  tho  House? 

Sek  MICH.\EL  hicks -BEACH: 
Sir,  I  havo  not  received  any  such  do- 
spatch.  On  the  21th  of  April,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  telegi'aphed  from  Pretoria  that 
Copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  Boers  would  be  sent  by 
the  nest  mail ;  but  he  made  no  reference 
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to  this  despatch,  which  is  dated  April 
17.  Of  course,  however,  it  may  be 
authentic ;  and,  if  it  is  so,  its  publication 
in  South  Africa  before  it  reached  me 
might  be  accounted  for  by  Sir  BartleFrere 
having  shown  it  to  the  Boer  Committee, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  it  as  a  summary  of  their  arguments. 

AFGHANISTAN  AND  ZULULAND— THE 
WARS— NUMBER  OF  BRITISH  TROOPS. 

QUESTION.      • 

Me.  WADDY  gave  Notice  that  on 
Thursday  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  state  the  number  of 
British  Forces  of  all  arms  now  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  Wars  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Zululand  respectively,  includ- 
ing in  each  case  the  troops  actually  under 
orders. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  might 
save  inconvenience,  if  he  said  at  once 
that  he  did  not  think  he  could  give  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  troops 
employed  in  India.  He  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  the  innformation,  or  the 
means  of  procuring  it ;  but,  if  he  had,  of 
course  he  would  produce  it  with  the  rest. 

PARLIAMENT— ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

questions. 

The  Marqltiss  of  HARTINGTON 
asked.  Whether,  in  the  probable  event 
of  the  discussion  on  the  Indian  Budget 
lasting  more  than  one  night,  the  (io- 
vernment  would  take  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  the  following  Monday,  or  make 
arrangements  for continuingiton  Friday  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  must  consult 
with  his  Colleagues  before  giving  an 
answer. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
asked  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon, 
When  the  second  reading  of  the  Univer- 
sity Education  (Ireland)  Bill  would  be 
taken? 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and,  if  so,  he  intended  to  proceed 
with  it  on  that  day. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked,  Whether  the 
second  reading  of  the  Banking  and 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Bill  would  be 
taken  before  Whitsuntide  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  could  not  give  an  answer 
to  the  Question  at  that  moment. 

Sir  Michael  SicktSeach 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAT. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE   ESTIMATES. 

\_Progre88J] 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

(1.)  £56,706,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Law  Charges,  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £162,444,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Criminal  Prosecutions,  Sheriffs'  Ex- 
penses, &c. 

Lord  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  inform  the  Committee  what 
steps  were  being  taken  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  inquired  into  this  sub- 
ject. Economy  ouglit  to  be  effected  in 
this  matter  ;  and  when  the  present  Go- 
vernment came  into  Office  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  economy  in  the 
Administrative  Department  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice.  It  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Committee  that,  as  long  back 
as  1873,  a  Committee  of  the  House  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Expenditure.  The  Committee  exa- 
mined into  the  various  Legal  Depart- 
ments in  the  country,  the  administration 
of  which  cost  £1,750,000.  After  re- 
viewing the  evidence  they  had  received, 
the  Committee  considered  that  all  the 
Legal  Establishments  were  unduly  ex- 
pensive ;  and  they  reported  that,  not 
only  were  there  ample  fields  for  economy, 
but  also  great  need  for  improvement  in 
the  administrative  arrangements ;  in 
fact,  in  their  opinion,  great  service  would 
be  rendered  to  the  public  by  a  re- 
organization of  tlie  Administrative  De- 
partment. Two  years  after  that  Report, 
he  had  the  honour  to  bring  this  subject 
before  the  House,  and  he  was  assured  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that  it  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Treasury. 
On  looking  at  this  Estimate,  it  was  im- 
possible to  observe  that  any  results  had 
ensued  from  the  attention  which  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  then  promised 
to  give  to  the  matter.  He  hoped  that, 
after  this  long  interval,  the  Government 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. At  the  present  time,  economy 
was  so  very  requisite,  and  it  would  be 
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well  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be 
lost. 

SiK  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  what  he  promised  last  year 
had  not  been  lost  sight  of.     On  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Estimate  last  year  the 
noble  Lord  called  attention  to  the  facts 
he  had  now  re-stated  ;  and  in  answer  he 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  could  only 
say    that    a    Departmental    Committee 
had  been  appointed,  and  were  about  to 
iuTestigate  the  matter  at  once.     He  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellorhad  prepared  a  Bill  on  the  strength 
of  theEeport  of  that  Committee,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  whole  of 
the  recommendations  made  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Offices  under  this 
particular  head.     He  trusted  that  that 
Bill  would  shortly  be  introduced,  and 
that,   in  the  interest  of  economy,   the 
House  would  pass  it  into  law. 

Yote  agreed  to, 

(3.)  £147,768,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  agreed  to. 

(4.)  £52,809,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  agreed  to, 

(5.)  £78,228,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Probate,  &c.  Registries  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  agreed  to. 

(fi,^  £9,375,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Admiralty  Registry  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  agreed  to. 

(7.)  £10,110,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Wreck  Commission,  agreed  to, 

(8.)  £31,542,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  agreed  to. 

(9.)  £366,679,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
County  Courts. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  that  the 
Lords  had  before  them  a  BiU  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  j  ustice  through 
the  means  of  the  County  Courts,  brought 
in,  he  believed,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  That  Bill  had  not  yet 
come  down  to  this  House.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  whether  there  was  a 
probability  of  that  Bill,  which  would,  or, 
at  least,  ought,  to  materially  affect  this 
Vote,  coming  down  to  this  House  with 
any  chance  of  it  being  passed  this 
Session? 


The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that  the  Bill  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  had 
come  down  to  this  House,  and  would  be 
introduced  almost  immediately.  It  was 
a  question  of  some  little  difficulty  whe- 
ther the  Bill  had  any  chance  of  passing 
this  Session.  If  it  were  not  opposed,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  passed ;  but  if  it  were 
opposed,  he  feared  its  chances  of  passing 
this  Session  would  not  be  very  great.  He 
hoped  the  Bill  would  receive  a  consider- 
able amount  of  approbation;  and,  that 
being  so.  they  would  pass  it  this  Session. 

Mr.  whit  WELL  was  glad  to  see 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was 
hopeful  in  respect  to  the  Bill.  The  Bill, 
which  had  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time  in  this  House  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Norwood),  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  passed ;  and,  of  course, 
he  was  quietly  and  honourably  waiting 
until  he  could  put  his  Bill  into  competi- 
tion with  that  passed  in  the  other  House. 
He  feared,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment measure  would  not  make  much 
progress  until  the  Bills  were  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee.  It  was  a  singular 
fact  that  in  this  year's  Estimate  there 
appeared  a  large  increase  in  the  ex- 
penses for  conveyance  of  persons  com- 
mitted. Was  that  owing  to  the  expen- 
diture incurred  under  the  administration 
of  the  new  Prisons  Act,  or  why  should 
a  very  large  increase  take  place  in  this 
respect  ?  If  the  Estimate  were  correct, 
the  increase  in  the  expenses  for  convej'- 
anco  of  persons  committed  by  the  County 
Courts  was  £2,510.  If  an  increase  ap- 
peared in  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted, it  would  bo  a  fact  to  be  regretted. 
Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought  that  an  explanation  would  bo 
found  in  the  increase  of  the  County 
Court  business.  They  found  that  a 
greater  number  of  cases  were  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Courts ;  and,  therefore, 
they  saw  a  proportionate  increase  in  tho 
expenses.  Every  year  showed  a  steady 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  County  Courts. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(10.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £4,ol8;bo  granted 
to  Her  ^lajcsty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessar)' 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  tho  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Ex^ 
penses  of  the  Office  of  Land  Registry." 
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Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
his  impression  was  that  the  Land  Regis- 
tration Department  practically  did  no 
work  at  all ;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
unfortunate  failures  of  Law  Reform. 
He  believed  that  the  cause  of  the  failure 
was  that  land  registration  was  a  kind  of 
permissive  legislation;  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  into  that  argument.  He 
believed  that  land  registration  would 
not  be  successful  until  they  made  it 
compulsory ;  but,  of  course,  they  knew 
there  were  influences  at  work  to  resist  a 
policy  of  that  kind.  But  they  must  deal 
with  the  matter  as  it  was ;  and  they  had 
got,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large  staff  to  do 
practically  little  or  no  work  at  all.  Un- 
less he  heard  to  the  contraryfrom  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General, 
he  must  incline  to  the  impression  that 
there  was  not  more  work  than  one 
Registrar  could  do.  They  had  a  Regis- 
trar receiving  £2,600  a-year;  and  it  was 
really  absurd,  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  Court,  to  have  an  Assistant  Regis- 
trar at  £1,500.  This  was  a  matter  in 
which  a  piece  of  practical  economy  might 
be  effected  ;  and,  really,  considering  the 
quantity  of  work  done,  it  was  simply 
ludicrous  to  have  an  Assistant  Registrar 
and  three  clerks.  He  had  no  desire  to 
disturb  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  held  the  office  of  Registrar  ;  but  to 
maintain  so  large  a  staff  to  do  so  small 
an  amount  of  work  was  simply  a  waste 
of  public  money.  One  Registrar,  at  a 
very  small  salary,  and  without  a  single 
clerk,  ought  to  do  all  the  work  required 
of  him.  He  hoped  they  might  hear 
from  the  Government  that  there  would 
be  some  endeavour  to  effect  economy  in 
this  instance,  unless  there  was  some 
chance  that  this  Office  would  have  more 
work  to  do. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  this  question  was 
before  the  House  last  Session,  and  there 
was  considerable  discussion  in  respect  to 
land  registration.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  thoMemberfor  Denbighshire  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  moved  for  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  imagined 
that  ho  had  hit  upon  a  scheme  for 
obviating  all  difficulty,  and  for  mak- 
ing land  registration  a  very  useful  in- 
stitution. The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman nominated  the  Committee.  It 
was  one  of  great  importance,  being 
composed  of  Gentlemeii  of  great  expe- 


rience, and  they  had  considered  and  in- 
vestigated the  question  from  that  time 
to   the  present.      The    Report  of   the 
Committee  had  not  been  presented  ;  but 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  in  a  short 
time.     He  should  be  glad  if  the  Com- 
mittee had  hit  on  any  mode  of  making 
the  registration  of  land  effective.     He 
knew  they  had  examined  witnesses  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  it  was  said 
that  an  excellent  system  of  land  regis- 
tration prevailed ;  and  it  might  be  found, 
when  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
published,  that  some  scheme  was  devised 
for  making  the    registration    of    land 
effective — that  was  to   say,   that   some 
scheme  could  be  adopted,  under  which 
the  persons  who  were  owners  of  land 
could  be  induced  to  place  their  titles 
upon  the  register ;  and  if  persons  were 
so  induced,  no  doubt  the  present  staff  in 
the  Land  Registration   Office — indeed, 
a  very  considerably  increased    staff — 
would  be  required.     His  own   opinion 
was  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  any  scheme  for  the  registration  of 
land  absolutely  effectual,  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  brought  into  anything  like  uni- 
versal use,  unless  they  made  registration 
compulsory.     But  he,  for  one,  was  not 
at  all  prepared  to  make  registration  of 
land  compulsory.     It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult question.     It  might  be  said,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  land — perhaps,  to  some  ex- 
tent, cheapen  the  transfer  of  land — yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mea- 
sure which  would  savour  of  arbitrari- 
ness, because  they  would  compel  a  man 
to  disclose  to  the  world  his  title  when, 
perhaps,  he  might   not  wish  to  do  so. 
That,    under     ordinary    ciroumstances, 
seemed  to  be  a  great  hardship  upon  the 
owners  of  property.  lie  might  be  wrong 
in  the  view  he  took,  and  it  might  be  by 
some  other  way  than  by  making  regis- 
tion  of  land  compulsory  that  registra- 
tion of  land   could  be  made  effectuaL 
It  had  been  suggested  that  instead  of 
registering  the  titles  for  land  it  would 
be  a  wise  and  expedient  thing  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  deeds  through 
the  country,  and  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing such  a  scheme.     However,  without 
occupying  more  time,  he  would  say  that 
the  whole   system  was  examined  by  a 
very  competent  Committee,  and  the  Re- 
port of  that  Committee  would,  in  a  very 
short  tinie,  be  before  the  House,  and 
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then  the  House  would  be  able  to  judge 
whether  matters  could  be  so  arranged  as 
to  make  this  land  registration  a  more 
effectual  Department  than  at  present. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  some- 
what in  error  in  thinking  there  was  no 
work  for  the  gentlemen  in  that  Office 
to  do.     The  truth  was  that,  under  the 
Act  of  1875,  very  few  registrations  had 
taken  place ;  but  under  the  Act  of  1862 
— Sir  Richard  Bethell's  Act,  ho  believed 
— a  good  many  titles  had  been  put  upon 
the  register.     As  those  titles  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  they  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  work,  which  had  to  be  performed  by 
those  in  this  Office.     He  held  in  his 
hand  a  Eetum  showing  what  had  been 
done  between  the    2l8t   of  February, 
1878,   and  the    14th  of   March,    1879. 
Under  the  Act  of  1875   only  13  titles 
had  been  registered  during  that  period 
—or  rather,   ho  believed,  only  six  ap- 
plications had  been  made — at  any  rate, 
the  value  of  the  property  which  had  been 
dealt  with  was  altogether  only  £57,000 
odd.     That  was  not  much ;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  under  that  Act  very  little 
seemed  to  have  been  done.     The  fact 
was  that  the  Act  was  not  compulsory, 
and  persons  did  not  resort  to  it.     Under 
the  Act  of  1862  there  had  been  placed 
upon  the  register — including  transfers, 
changes,  and  so  on — 608  titles ;  and,  alto- 
gether, the  value  of  the  property  dealt 
with  was  £1,238,000.     His  belief  was 
that  if  these  Acts  worked  thoroughly 
well,  and  if  people  did  largely  resort  to 
registration  of  their  titles,  the  present 
staff  of  the  Department,  instead  of  being 
excessive,  would  be  inadequate.     At  all 
events,  he  would  ask  the  Committee  to 
pass  the  Vote  until  they  had  had   an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  Report 
ox  the  Committee. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  several  years  ago  he  asked  why, 
considering  the  small  amount  of  work 
which  was  done  by  this  Department,  the 
Government  did  not  take  care  to  require 
that  the  officers  of  it  should  be  required 
to  perform  other  duties  for  which  they 
were  qualified?  He  considered  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
utterly  failed  with  the  whole  case.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  pointed 
out  that,  under  the  Act  of  1875,  they  had 
dealt  with  property  of  the  value  of 
£57,000,  and,  under  the  Act  of  1862,pro- 
perty  of  the  value  of  £1,238,000.  Of 
coarse,  that  was  no  more  than  £60,000 
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a-year,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, having  admitted  that  the 
£57,000  was  a  very  small  amount  of 
property  to  have  been  dealt  with,  he 
must  admit  that  this  £60,000  a-year  was 
not  much  more.  The  point  which  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Treasury  was  whether 
these  officers  were  not  to  be  more  use- 
fully employed  than  they  were  now  ? 
He  asked  that  the  Government  should 
look  after  the  expenditure,  and  should 
see  whether  gentlemen  drawing  salaries 
might  not  be  employed  in  taking  up 
some  part  of  the  legal  business  in  other 
Departments.  He  blamed  the  previous 
Government,  just  as  much  as  the  present 
Government,  in  the  matter,  and  hoped 
to  see  more  care  exercised  in  future 
as  to  the  employment  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
said,  he  thought  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  done 
good  service  in  bringing  the  question 
before    the    Committee.      He    listened 
attentively   to    the   hon.    and    learned 
Attorney  General,  and  he  was  bound  to 
say  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
very  little  doing  in  this   Department. 
He  thought  the  House  ought  to  have 
some  better  guarantee  than  they  had  at 
present    of    the   work    done    in   these 
Offices.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  law- 
yers were  the  only  people  whose  busi- 
ness was  not  thoroughly  scrutinized,  and 
the  money  which   was   annually  voted 
simply   for   the    benefit  of    the  Legal 
Profession.     They  were  the  only  people 
who  got  any  good   out  of  the  House. 
He    thought  the   House    ought  to  be 
particularly    careful    and    cautious    in 
seeing  that  they  did  not  create  any  more 
of  these  new  Offices,  or  else  that  they 
should  be  sure  to  attach  to  them  some 
real   work  to  be  done.      It  might  be 
urged  that  more  work  might  come  into 
this  particular  Office  in  the  future ;  but 
the   attention  of  the  Government  had 
been  directed  to  this  Office  on  previous 
occasions,  and  he    hoped    they  would 
make  some  serious  alterations  in  it  next 
year,  or  else  that  the  Committee  would 
reduce  tne  Vote.     The  House  did  not 
intend  that  these  things  should  be  per- 
petuated.    There  were  other  things  be- 
sides this  Department  which  were  waiting 
for  criticism  ;  but,  as  to  this  particular 
Office,  he  ventured  to  think  that,  unless 
more  work  was  done  next  year,  some 
great  reduction  ought  to  be  made. 
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Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  he  thought  the 
Committee  were  very  much  indebted  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
the  Committee,  and  who  did  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  he  had  devoted  to  it 
considerable  attention.  He  was  bound 
to  say  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  had  entirely  failed  in  justifying 
the  expenditure  which  the  Committee 
were  now  considering.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  told  them,  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  what  amount  of  business 
had  been  transacted,  and  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
employ  anything  like  the  staff  for  which 
salaries  were  charged.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  told  them  that  if 
certain  things  occurred  possibly  there 
might  be  more  business  in  this  Office ; 
but  he  did  not  expect  those  things  to 
occur.  He  said  if  registration  were 
compulsory  there  would  be  more.  No 
doubt,  there  would  be  ;  but  this  was  not 
a  question  of  compulsory  registration; 
and  he  might  remind  the  Committee  this 
was  a  question  which  had  gone  on  year 
after  year.  He  thought  the  only  way 
of  dealing  with  these  matters  was  to 
divide  the  Committee — that  they  should 
mark  their  sense  of  the  extravagance  of 
this  Vote  by  proposing  to  reduce  it.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  going  to  move  to  re- 
duce it  to  what  he  thought  it  might 
safely  be  brought  down  to,  or  he  should 
move  a  reduction  of  £3,000  or  £4,000, 
but  he  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  £1,000  ; 
and  he  assured  the  Committee  that  if 
they  would  give  him  a  majority  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  Vote  by  £1,000, 
they  would  do  more  by  that  majority 
than  by  any  amount  of  discussion.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot),  that  these 
legal  charges  seemed  to  be  those  over 
which  the  House  had  the  least  control, 
and  in  thinking  there  were  other  cases 
quite  as  bad  as  this.  He  took  blame  to 
himself  for  having  inadvertently  omitted 
to  take  notice  of  an  item  just  now  which 
was  covered  up  by  other  Votes,  and  was 
passed  in  No.  3.  Legal  officers  were 
appointed  who  drew  large  salaries,  and 
did  no  work  for  them ;  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  no  notice  was  taken  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  the  Vote  was 
passed,  although  the  matter  might  be 
one  requiring  the  most  careful  attention. 
8omethin  g  was  said  last  year  about  certain 
legal  officers,  and  he  thought  something 


ought  to  be  done  with  them  by  the  Go- 
vernment. He  alluded  to  the  Official 
Referees,  and  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
to  the  discussion  which  took  place  last 
year  on  that  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  Vote  now  before  the  Committee,  he 
moved  to  reduce  it  by  £1,000,  and  he 
trusted  the  Committee  would  support 
him,  as  an  indication  to  the  Government 
that  they  called  upon  them  to  make  some 
substantial  alteration. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,518,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Office  of  Land  Registry." — 
{Mr,  Jiylands.) 

SiK  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped  the  Committee  on  this  occasion — 
whatever  they  might  do  in  the  future — 
would  not  agree  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote.  He  could  not  help  thinking  the 
House  was  very  much  to  blame  when  it 
passed  Acts  of  Parliament  necessitating 
expenses  of  this  kind  ;  although  it  was 
quite  true  that  after  the  Acts  were 
passed  the  expenses  should  be  brought 
as  low  as  possible.  However,  as  to  the 
Vote  now  before  the  Committee,  they 
had  been  told  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  that  a  Re- 
port was  forthcoming  from  the  Select 
Committee.  He  thought  it  would  be 
hardly  courteous  to  that  Committee  if 
the  House  were  to  do  that  which  might 
be  directly  opposed  to  its  recommenda- 
tions. It  was  possible  the  Select  Com- 
mittee might  suggest  a  mode  of  throwing 
more  work  into  the  hands  of  those 
ofl&cers ;  but  he  deprecated  a  reduction 
of  their  salaries  as  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  the  administrative 
staff.  He  quite  admitted  that  the  ex- 
penses ought  to  be  considered,  and  the 
Government  had  shown  they  had  con- 
sidered the  question  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee.  Certainly,  if  that  Re- 
port was  in  the  sense  of  what  they 
thought  at  present,  some  alteration  in 
the  Vote  must  take  place  another  year. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  the  House 
had  already  experience  of  the  result 
of  attempting  to  improve  this  Office.  A 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor some  years  ago  and  passed,  and 
then  they  were  pressed  to  continue  this 
Vote  becftuse  of  the  probability  that 
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there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  Office  under  that  Act.  That  Act 
certainly  had  produced  some  increase; 
but  bow  much  ?  Virtually  nothing. 
For  the  last  15  years  they  had  been  regis- 
tering estates  to  the  amount  of  £60,000 
a-year,  an  amount  which  would  only  re- 
present a  comparatively  few  estates,  and 
for  that  they  had  been  paying  in  ex- 
penses for  this  Office  £5,000  a-year,  or 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  10  per  cent  on 
the  full  value  of  the  estate  registered. 
When  this  Office  was  established  they 
were  told  that  its  expenses  would  be  met 
by  the  fees  from  owners  who  went  to  it 
in  order  to  validate  their  titles.  In  the 
face  of  that  assertion,  let  the  Committee 
notice  that  the  amount  of  estimated 
extra  receipts  for  1878-9  was  £6,  and 
for  1879-80  it  was  the  same  amount, 
while  the  whole  amount  of  registration 
fees  was  £793.  An  Office,  in  fact,  which 
cost  the  country  £5,400,  was  yielding 
something  like  £800,  and  the  balance 
repaid  what  the  country  contributed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  this  Office.  He  did 
not  think  they  should  wait  for  the  chance 
that  a  Report  of  a  Committee  now  sitting 
upstairs  might  increase  the  work  of  this 
Office.  No  one  could  have  said  more 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Office  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General ; 
but  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  feel — as  everyone  who 
had  listened  to  the  debate  must  also  feel 
— that  the  Office  had  not  done  the  work 
which  was  expected  of  it;  that  the  House 
made  a  mistake  when  it  established  it, 
and  that  this  expenditure  ought  really 
to  be  stopped. 

Mb.  GREGOEY  thought  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  had  been  a  little  unfair  in 
his  remarks  about  lawyers,  and  he 
claimed  to  speak  in  this  matter  on 
public  grounds.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  now  sitting  up- 
stairs; but  he  thought  it  would  be 
to  throw  a  good  deal  more  work  upon 
this  Office.  If  his  clients  were  cuni- 
pelled  to  register  their  deeds,  he  certainly 
should  advise  them  to  register  their 
possessory  titles  also,  for  one  would  bo 
out  very  little  more  expense  than  the 
other,  amd  would  give  owners  all  the 
advantages  of  a  possessory  title.  For 
that  reason,  he  believed  that  an  increase 
in  the  registry  of  deeds  would  increase 


the  registry  of  titles  also.  In  his  opinion , 
the  House  itself  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  this  Office.  When 
the  Land  Transfer  Bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee, he  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
the  Member  for  Coventry  (Sir  Henry 
Jackson)  raised  a  discussion  about  the 
operation  of  it ;  and  if  the  proposition 
they  then  made  had  been  carried  out, 
he  felt  certain  that  it  would  have 
largely  increased  the  usefulness  of  this 
Office.  They  suggested  that,  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  a  person  might 
take  his  title  off  the  register  and  get,  at 
the  same  time,  a  declaration  of  title. 
He  was  certain  that  many  persons  had 
been  prevented  from  registering  their 
titles  by  the  apprehension  that  if  they 
wanted  subsequently  to  cut  up  their 
properties  the  registration  would  be  a 
great  source  of  expense.  With  reference 
to  the  expense  of  this  Office,  another 
course  might  be  adopted.  They  had 
in  Middlesex  a  registry  of  deeds,  while 
this  Office  merely  registered  titles,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  these  two  Offices 
should  not  bo  amalgamated.  He  must 
add,  also,  that  the  fact  that  this  Office 
had  not  had  any  work  to  do  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  officials,  according  to  his 
experience,  for,  whenever  he  went  there, 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness and  courtesy. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  desired  that  the 
Committee  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  question  before  it — namel}^ 
whether  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  had 
had  for  10  years  next  to  nothing  to  do 
should  be  continued  without  reduction 
in  numbers.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  had  practically  ad- 
mitted that  these  gentlemen  had  very 
little  to  do ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  told  that  a  Committee  which  was 
about  to  report  would  probably  make 
some  recommendations  which  would  give 
them  something  to  do.  He  must  say,  in 
reference  to  that,  that  their  practice  in 
that  House  had  not  been  to  find  work 
for  public  officers  to  do,  but  first  to  as- 
certain the  work  which  required  to  be 
done,  and  then  to  see  that  officers  were 
appointed  to  do  it.  The  other  system 
was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
had  given  the  officials  of  this  depart- 
ment great  credit  for  their  affability  and 
courtesy  to  him.  But  there  was  no  won- 
der at  that.  The  officials  must  have  been 
delighted  to  see  him,  for  he  w^  one  of 
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those  rare  visitors  at  their  oflBlce,  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  with  something  for 
them  to  da.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  this  Office  should  be  merged  in  the 
Office  for  the  Begistration  of  Deeds  in 
Middlesex ;  but  he  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  of  all  offices  this  was 
about  the  least  satisfactory.  The  He- 
gistrarships  were  unqualified  sinecures. 
In  1867,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
by  Viscount  Cranbrook  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  that  Office ;  but  for  12 
years  nothing  had  been  done  to  remedy 
its  abuses.  He  had  not  heard  anything 
to  justify  the  expenditure  on  the  present 
Office,  which  could  be  reduced  without 
the  faintest  risk  of  mischief. 

Me.  LOWTHIAN  BELL  seconded 
the  Amendment.  The  formation  of  the 
Office  seemed  to  have  been  a  mistake ; 
and,  if  so,  as  it  was  costing  the  country 
a  great  deal  of  money,  it  ought  to  be 
discontinued. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  did  not 
think  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  had  at  all  touched  the 
questicm  at  issue.  They  were  asked  to 
give  the  Office  a  fair  trial,  and  they  were 
told  that  the  Select  Committee  would 
recommend  some  change.  But  then  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
told  them  himself  that  he  was  opposed 
to  compulsory  registration,  so  that  work 
would  not  be  found  for  the  Office  in  that 
way.  Then,  again,  an  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  recommended  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  with 
the  Registry  of  Titles.  But  for  a  Re- 
gistry of  Deeds  they  did  not  require  a 
Registrar  at  £2,500  a-year,  and  an 
Assistant  Registrar  at  £1,500.  For 
registration  of  titles  a  lawyer  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  titles;  but  any 
clerk  could  undertake  the  management 
of  an  office  for  the  registration  of  deeds. 
They  were  asked  to  give  the  Act  a  little 
longer  trial ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  the 
money  of  the  country  should  be  spent 
on  the  hypothetical  chance  that  some  day 
this  Office  might  be  wanted.  He  would 
divide  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Burn- 
ley. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  replied,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford  was  not  completely  exact  in 
what  he  had  said.  He  had  not  reported 
that  this  Office  was  really  overwhelmed 
with  work ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Office  did  do  a  greater  amount  of  work 

Mr,  Childere 


than  some  hon.  Members  seemed  to 
suppose.  During  to  the  period  for  which 
the  last  Return  was  made,  property 
was  dealt  with  of  the  value  of  over 
£1,283,000.  According  to  his  own 
view,  the  registration  of  titles  could  be 
of  no  use  unless  that  registration  were 
made  compulsory,  which,  under  our 
present  system,  was  impracticable ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  his  hon. 
Friends  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
matter,  and  had  suggested  alterations 
which  they  thought  would  make  this 
Office  more  efficient,  and  would  bring  in 
a  great  deal  more  work  than  it  had  at 
present.  If  the  registration  of  deeds, 
which  at  present  existed  in  Middlesex, 
were  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  King- 
dom, undoubtedly  a  great  deal  more 
work  would  be  thrown  on  this  Office.  It 
was  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  to 
lop  the  salaries  of  these  clerks  by 
£1,000  a-year,  which,  practically,  meant 
that  the  officials  should  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  and  omissions  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  be  a  wise  thing,  and  a 
politic  thing,  to  see  how  the  Act  worked 
after  the  new  changes,  and  then,  if  it 
failed,  let  them  propose  to  repeal  the 
Act ;  but  do  not  let  them  visit  the  de- 
fects and  failures  of  the  system  upon 
the  officers,  who  were  not  responsible 
for  these  faults,  and  who  had  done  their 
best  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  last  year  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  subject,  and  during  last  Session  and 
the  present  one  it  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  evidence.  It  had  now  closed  that 
work ;  and,  as  he  understood  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson),  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in  considering  their  Report — if, 
indeed,  they  had  not  actually  agreed 
upon  it.  He  did  not  say  what  the  Re- 
port of  that  Committee  would  be ;  but, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  a  Member 
of  that  Committee,  he  must  decline  to 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question 
now  at  issue. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  had  so  much  desire  to 
see  an  effective  system  of  land  registra- 
Hon  established  in  England  that  he 
should  have  very  great  hesitation  in 
giving  any  vote  which  would  do  away 
with  the  system  now  in  existence.  But 
the  statement  now  made  showed  that  the 
system  was  wholly  inoperative.  There- 
fore, unless  some  assurance  were  given 
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tliein  that,  after  16  years'  experience  of 
the  present  system  of  land  registry, 
there  would  be  some  attempt  at  a  change 
and  at  an  improvement,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  entire 
Vote.  At  present,  there  was  simply  a 
waste  of  money  in  this  way  to  the  extent 
of  £5,400  a-year. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  they  were  told  that  now  that  the 
G-ovemment  had  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  this  matter  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  see  that  something  was 
done.  He  would  suggest  that  the  pro- 
per time  to  consider  that  matter  would 
be  when  the  Committee,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe) 
had  spoken,  had  sent  in  their  Heport. 
Then  the  House  would  be  able  to  see 
what  changes  they  recommended,  and 
what  alterations  it  was  necessary  to 
make.  It  certainly  would  not  be  fair 
for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  before  that  time  ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  would  be  fair  either  to  turn 
round  on  these  gentlemen  and  deprive 
them  of  their  salaries  because  some  hon. 
Members  were  of  opinion  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  to  do. 

Mr.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  reminded  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  issue  left  to  the 
Committee  was  simply  the  Motion  to  re- 
duce these  salaries  by  £1,000;  and  the 
justification  for  that  step  was  the  fact 
that  though  all  these  gentlemen  enjoyed 
large  salaries  they  had,  practically, 
nothing  to  do.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  salaries,  which 
would  be  most  unfair,  but  only  to  lessen 
them  by  about  20  per  cent.  He  opposed 
this  Vote,  for  the  reason  that  he  op- 
posed the  Acts  which  constituted  the 
Office.  Even  after  their  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  first  Kegistration 
Act,  and  of  its  failure,  the  Government 
secured  the  passing  of  a  second  Act,  al- 
though he  and  other  Members  warned 
the  House  at  that  time  that  such  an  Act 
would  be  a  failure,  and  that  nothing 
could  succeed  but  compulsory  registra- 
tion. He  said  at  the  time  that  this  sjs- 
tem  would  be  merely  an  addition  to  the 
cost  of  transfer,  and  that  they  could  not 
expect  it  to  be  generally  adopted  so  long 
as  it  was  permissive.  It  was  far  better 
to  leave  the  system  of  conveyancing  un- 
altered, unless  the  House  was  prepared 
to  pass  an  Act  providing  for  a  compulsory 
registration  of  title.    For  these  reasons, 


he  should  give  his  support  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND  was  quite 
aware  that  the  Office,  as  now  constituted, 
had  not  sufficient  work,  and  on  that  point 
he  was  entirely  at  one  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt),  and  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot).  For  all  that,  ho  trusted  the 
Committee  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  youthful  impe- 
tuosity of  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Eylands).  They  must  deal  fairly 
with  gentlumen  who  had  given  up  the 
practice  of  their  Profession  and  had 
taken  important  duties  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Although  the  Act  had 
turned  out  ill,  still  they  ought  to  give 
these  gentlemen  fair  notice.  They  now 
heard  that  alterations  were  proposed 
which  would  give  these  gentlemen  more 
work  to  do ;  and  if  those  fell  through, 
he  certainly  should  be  prepared  to  re- 
duce the  Vote  in  the  next  year.  He 
certainly  would  do  so  himself  in  the 
next  year,  and  he  thought  others  would 
support  him.  But  it  did  seem  to  him 
unfair  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  these 
gentlemen,  who  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  Act  a  success,  and 
who  certainly  were  not  to  blame  if  it 
had  failed. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  could  not 
understand  such  an  argument  at  all. 
They  were  asked  to  pass  the  Vote  now, 
and  were  told  that  if  that  were  done 
this  year  it  would  be  a  warning  for  the 
future.  But  that  was  what  they  were 
always  told,  and  was  a  principle  which 
would  prevent  the  House  from  ever  re- 
jecting any  Vote  that  was  ever  pro- 
posed. Of  course,  the  rejection  of  the 
Vote  might  infiict  some  hardship  on  the 
individual ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  redress  that,  and  to  see 
that  no  injury  was  done.  He  must  pro- 
test against  the  view  that,  in  common 
justice,  they  could  not  propose  these  re- 
ductions without  doing  some  injustice  to 
individuals.  How,  if  that  view  were 
accepted,  was  the  House  ever  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  Votes  ?  If  they  thought 
that  the  Office  was  not  working  satisfac- 
torily, it  was  their  duty  as  Members  to 
vote  against  this  Vote,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  how  they 
could  best  provide  for  these  gentlemen, 
who,  if  they  were  no  longer  employed 
in  that  Office,  certainly  might  bo  em* 
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ployed  in  some  other  way.  He  remem- 
bered the  discussion  when  this  Office 
was  first  formed.  Thev  were  then  told 
that  the  Office  was  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  that  so  much  business  would  come 
in  that  the  fees  would  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses. But  they  found  that  that  was 
not  so ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Attor- 
ney General  made  the  matter  still  more 
melancholy  by  declaring  that  it  never 
could  be  so.  He  declared  that  the 
Office  could  never  pay  unless  registra- 
tion of  titles  were  made  compulsory,  and 
he  then  showed  that  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  titles  was  impossible.  If  that 
were  really  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  the  sooner  this  Office  were 
abolished  tlie  better. 

Sir    GEORGE    BOWYER    was    of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to 
abolish  these  SEilaries  at  present.     The 
gentlemen  who  received  them  held  their 
posts  under  the  authority  of  two  Acts  of 
I*arliament.  The  Registrar  and  Assistant 
Registrar  were  both  men  of  large  prac- 
tice.    They  wore  taken  from  them,  and 
put  into  these  Offices,  the  duties  of  which 
they    thoroughly    and    efficiently    per- 
formed.   How,  then,  could  they  possibly 
deal  in  this  way  with  them  ?    No  doubt 
the  system  of  registration  of  titles  was 
a  failure.     He  said,  when  the  first  Act 
was  proposed  to  the  House,  that  it  would 
fail ;  while,  as  to  the  second  Act,  which 
was  proposed  in  order  to  give  the  Office 
something  to  do,  he  stated  in  the  House 
that  no  such  result  could  be  hoped  for 
from  it.     What  he  had  said  had  turned 
out  to  be  true,  and  it  was  what  he  had 
always  expected,  because  no  system  of 
registration  of  titles  ever  could  succeed. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  Committee  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  and  he 
believed  that  its  Report  would  shortly 
be  ready.     He  believed  the  Committee 
would  recommend,  instead  of  a  registra- 
tion of  title,  a  registration  of  deeds.     In 
face  of  such  a  proposal,  it  would  be  a 
very   rash  thing  to  abolish  this  Office 
just  at  the  very  time  when  a  change  was 
to  be  proposed  in  the  law,  which  would 
give  it  work  to  do. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Government  in- 
tended to  endorse  the  pledge  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land), that  this  Vote  should  not  appear 
again  in  the  Estimates  in  its  present 
form,  unless  some  change  were  made  in 
the  arrangements  ? 

fc.       Mr.  Thomson  Uankey 


Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND  said,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  give  any  pledge  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  or  the  Party. 
He  merely  said  that  unless  some  change 
were  made  he  should  not  himself  sup- 
port the  Vote. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  had 
misunderstood  the  hon.  Baronet.  But 
he  wanted  to  know  what  the  House  was 
sitting  in  Committee  at  all  for,  if  salaries 
could  not  be  altered  ?  The  duty  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  would  be  a  farce 
if  this  argument  were  to  apply.  The 
argument  was  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Committee  of 
Supply  was  founded ;  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  endorsing  it. 
The  country  had  provided  a  regular 
system  for  dealing  with  cases  where 
Offices  were  abolished  by  means  of  the 
Superannuation  Acts ;  and,  therefore, 
they  might  vote  on  this  question  without 
inflicting  any  hardship  whatever  on  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Office.  The 
reduction  proposed,  too,  was  not  nearly 
so  great  as  would  take  place  if  the 
officers  were  abolished. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : 
Noes  140:  Majority  62.- 
No.  102.) 


—Ayes   88  ; 
-(Div.   List, 


Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(11.)  £18,690,  Revising  Barristers, 
England,  agreed  to. 

(12.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £11,673,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salariea 
and  Expenses  of  the  Police  Courts  of  London 
and  Sheemess." 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  this  was 
one  of  those  expenses  which  the  whole 
coimtry  was  called  upon  to  bear,  but 
which  properly  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
Metropolis.  He  had  moved  on  a  previous 
occasion  to  reduce  another  Vote  as  re- 
garded the  charge  for  the  police  at  the 
Patent  Office ;  but  he  did  not  press  that 
matter  because,  after  the  discussion,  he 
thought  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  that  charge  really  was  one  for  na- 
tional purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  maintained 
that  the  Metropolitan    Police    Courts, 
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with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sheer- 
ness  and  Chatham,   were  really  main- 
tained for  national  objects.     No  doubt, 
at  those  two  last-named  places,  a  good 
deal  of  police  business  did  arise  out  of 
the  national  Dockyards  there;  and,  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  obser- 
yations.      As  regarded  the  others,  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  in  the 
country  they  had  to  pay  for  their  own 
police  courts,  and,  practically,  to  bear 
the  whole  cost  of  the  summary  adminis- 
tration of  justice.     But  the  Metropolis 
obtained  from  the  national  funds   not 
merely  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
police  courts,  but  the  money  with  which 
to  build  them.     Only  last  Session,  they 
had  a  Bill  before  them  to  provide  money 
for  the  erection  of  a  police  court  at  Bow 
Street  out  of   the  national    Hevenue. 
Out  of  the  national  funds,  also,   they 
were  paying  for  the  new  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, which,   to  a  considerable   extent, 
were  the  Assize  Courts  of  the  Metropolis ; 
while,  if  Leeds,  Liverpool,  or  Manches- 
ter wanted  new  Assize  Courts,  the  people 
of  the  locality  had  to  bear  the  cost  of 
them.     In  this  Vote,  £14,163  was  asked 
for ;  but  there  was  a  charge  made  else- 
where  of    £5,403   for    superannuation 
allowances,  which  brought  the  total  cost 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  up  to 
£19,166.     Against  that,  he  was  aware 
it  was  said  that  they  should  sot  the 
amount  received  for  fees  at  the  various 
police  courts.     The  amount   estimated 
from  this  source  in  1879  was  £19,700, 
so  that  the  fees  would  appear  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  the  courts.  The  Committee  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  a  portion  of  the 
payments  for  the  police  courts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  salaries  of  the  magistrates, 
amounting  in  all  to  £35,500,  were  taken 
from  the  Consolidated    Fund.     It  had 
been  said  that  some  of   the  business 
transacted  at  these  police  courts  was  of 
national  importance  and  necessity,  and 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  that 
might  be  the  case  in  some  exceptional 
cases.     For  that  reason,  certain  amounts 
might    be  fairly    asked  for    from  the 
national  funds ;  but  it  was  not  fair  to 
charge  the  country,  and  especially  the 
Provinces,  with  the  whole  of  these  pay- 
ments.    Unless  some  explanation  were 
given,  con\incing  him  that  he  was  in 
the   wrong,   he  certainly  should  carry 
this  to  a  Division,  and  he  should  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £10,000. 


He  should  not  feel  so  strongly  on  this 
subject,  if  this  were  the  only  case;  but  the 
present  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  Votes, 
in  the  nature  of  eleemosynary,contribu- 
tions  to  London  and  its  outlying  districts, 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authori- 
ties in  the  country.  The  Government, 
and  its  supporters  in  that  House,  were 
always  ready  to  taunt  the  Provinces  with 
their  laylsli  expenditure  for  local  pur- 
poses, forgetting  that  by  their  Bills  they 
had  compelled  them  to  undertake  these 
works,  and  had  then  heaped  upon  them, 
in  addition,  these  payments  for  works  in 
the  Metropolis,  which  ought,  according 
to  all  principles  of  taxation,  to  be  borne 
by  London  alone.  He  had  always  been 
an  advocate  for  a  re-distribution  of  seats, 
in  accordance  with  population ;  but  when 
he  thought  of  what  20  Members  had  been 
able  to  do  for  London,  he  shuddered  to 
think  of  what  might  be  done  by  four 
times  that  number,  and  he  supposed  that 
would  be  the  proportion  to  which  London 
really  was  entitled.  Not  only  had  they 
secured  for  the  Metropolis,  at  the  cost 
of  the  nation,  the  great  central  Parks, 
which  were  part  of  the  ornament  of  the 
capital,  but  they  had  also  made  the 
nation  pay  for  the  outlying  Parks,  like 
Battorsea.  Museums,  Picture  Galleries, 
and  Free  Libraries,  which,  in  the  country, 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rates,  in 
London  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  time  had  come 
when  something  like  a  determined  stand 
should  be  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, against  this  charge  of  local 
Metropolitan  expenses  on  the  Imperial 
Eevenue,  and  he  should,  therefore,  take 
a  Division  on  the  matter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,763,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  the  Police  Courts  of  London  and 
bheemess." — {Mr,  Chamberlain.) 

Mr.  HIBBERT  thoroughly  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend.  The  time  had 
certainly  come  for  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  paying  for  these  local  purpos^es 
out  of  the  Imperial  funds.  Now  that 
the  question  of  giving  certain  amounts 
from  the  national  purse  towards  the 
alleviation  of  local  burdens  had  been 
considered,  they  ought  to  do  something 
more,  by  taking  part  of  this  Vote  from 
off  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  throw* 
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ing  it  on  the  Metropolis.  In  tlie  coun- 
try they  had  to  pay  for  their  police  courts 
out  of  their  local  rates;  and  if  they 
wished  for  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  he 
was  only  appointed  on  condition  that 
his  salary  was  paid  by  the  locality  over 
which  he  presided.  In  the  Metropolis 
it  was  very  different.  There  they  had 
£34,000  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  magistrates  ; 
they  had  all  the  salaries  and  expenses 
connected  with  the  courts  paid  out  of 
the  Imperial  purse ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  that,  the  country  had  also  to  pay  for 
building  the  different  police  courts.  He 
did  think  the  time  had  come  when  this 
question  ought  to  be  really  considered ; 
and  although  he  did  not  suppose  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  all  likely  to  succeed  on 
a  Division,  still  the  time  had  certainly 
come  when  the  representatives  of  the 
local  taxpayers  should  make  a  protest 
against  the  principle  involved  in  this 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  not  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  brought  forward  this  subject,  for  it 
had  been  raised  again  and  again,  and 
fought  over  and  over  again,  on  that 
Vote.  The  question  simply  was,  whether 
or  no  the  Metropolis  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  exceptional  locality  because  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  whether 
or  no  it  did  not  gather  within  its  circuit 
so  much  of  the  life  of  the  country,  so 
much  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  all 
the  rest  of  England,  that  it  was  fairly 
entitled  to  charge  these  expenses  on  the 
general  taxpayer  ?  Certainly,  these 
police  courts  had  been  charged  on  the 
general  Exchequer  ever  since  the  year 
1839 ;  and  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
Vote  could  not  bo  traced  back  to  1790,  and 
to  the  time  whenBow  Street  was  sufficient 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis.  For 
a  great  part  of  the  year  many  of  the 
people  that  London  contained  within  its 
bounds  came  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground 
that  these  charges  had  always  been 
treated  as  national,  rather  than  local. 
The  question  had  been  fought  out  over 
and  over  again ;  and,  for  these  reasons, 
it  had  always  been  decided  that  these 
Votes  were  a  general  charge. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  if  there  was 
any  way  of  convincing  the  Provinces  that, 
in  addition  to  their  own  heavy  local 
burdens,  they  ought  to  pay  still  further 
to  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  Metro- 

Mr.  Uihberi 


polls,  the  sentiments,  almost  approaching 
to  poetry,  with  which  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  had  defended  the  Vote, 
would  have  certainly  done  it.  But  the 
very  circumstances  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  as  justifying  this 
charge  were  just  the  very  circumstances 
which  should  seem  to  point  out  that,  in 
common  justice,  the  Metropolis  ought  to 
bear,  to  a  very  large  extent,  its  own 
charges.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  a 
number  of  persons  came  annually  to 
London  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
But  did  they  not  spend  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  when  they  were. here 
among  the  ratepayers?  While,  no  doubt, 
the  police  courts  were  required,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  work  arising  out  of  this 
influx  of  visitors,  it  was  equally  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  visitors  brought 
with  them  the  means  of  recouping  the 
inhabitants  very  largely  for  that  ad- 
ditional expenditure.  But  there  was 
also  another  influx  going  on.  A  very 
excellent  friend  of  his,  whose  son — an 
hon.  Baronet — now  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  House,  and  who,  like  himself,  came 
from  Lancashire,  once  said  that  the 
North  was  the  best  place  to  make 
money,  but  that  London  was  the  only 
place  to  spend  it.  Now-a-days,  a  large 
number  of  people,  who  had  made  large 
fortunes  in  the  country,  came  to  London 
to  spend  them,  often  living  here  at  the  very 
time  that  they  were  deriving  large  in- 
comes from  various  parts  of  tlie  country. 
All  this  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Metropolis  was  very  wealthy,  and 
was  yearly  drawing  to  itself  a  larger 
amount  of  wealth,  and  that  it  was  per- 
fectly unjustifiable  that,  from  year  to 
year,  Votes  should  be  proposed,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  impose  taxation 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at 
large,  in  order  to  relieve  London  from 
burdens  of  a  character  which  other  dis- 
tricts bore  for  themselves.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  told  them  that  this  was  an  old 
story.  No  doubt  itwas.  He  himself,  in  the 
last  Parliament,  objected  to  the  Vote  in 
regard  to  some  of  those  charges  for  police 
courts.  He  was  supported  on  that  occa- 
sion by  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth),  who  was  at 
that  time  a  Member  of  the  then  Opposi- 
tion, and  he  was  actually  one  of  the 
Tellers.  On  that  occasion  they  ran  the 
then  Government  very  close  indeed,  and 
there  was  some  doubt  whether  there 
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would  not  be  a  tie.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  expect  his  right  lion.  Friend  to  carry 
the  enlightened  opinions  he  then  ex- 
pressed to  the  Treasury  Bench.  The 
reason  why  that  agitation  produced  no 
fruit  was  that  there  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient attention  drawn  to  the  question  in 
the  country.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  had  spoken  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Metropolitan  Members. 
But  the  interests  of  London  were  backed 
up,  not  merely  by  those  Members,  but 
by  a  large  number  of  other  gentlemen, 
who,  though  they  represented  country 
constituencies,  were  London  men.  As 
a  consequence,  the  country  did  suffer 
when  its  interests  came  into  collision 
with  those  of  the  Metropolis.  It  was 
only  necessary,  however,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  ho  believed  to  be  a  gross  in- 
justice to  force  the  Metropolis  to  pay 
those  charges  which  the  country  dis- 
tricts already  had  to  bear. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASEE  believed 
that  it  would  be  no  use  discussing  this 
subject  so  long  as  London  was  governed 
as  at  present.  Who  was  to  pay  this 
rate,  supposing  it  were  made  ?  Would 
they  throw  it  upon  the  parishes,  and 
call  upon  a  poverty-stricken  district, 
like  Whitechapol,  to  pay  it,  or  would 
they  add  the  charge  to  the  general  rate 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
under  which  they  all  at  present  groaned? 
So  long  as  the  machineiy  for  managing 
London  remained  what  it  was  at  present, 
they  would  have  one  vestry  trying  to 
throw  the  charge  upon  another,  and 
each  evading  the  .responsibility.  Until 
somebody  was  responsible  for  the 
general  management  of  the  Metropolis, 
the  system — ^if  it  could  be  called  a  sys- 
tem— would  remain  what  it  was  at 
present. 

Mb.  M*LAEEN  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Provincial  towns  were 
need  very  unfairly  in  this  matter,  and 
that,  so  far  from  London  paying  nothing, 
it  should  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
other  towns.  If  they  took  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  alone,  and  esti- 
mated the  expenditure  of  each  Member 
at  £1,000  a-year,  that  gave  an  expendi- 
ture of  £1,000,000  in  the  Metropolis, 
brought  from  the  country;  and,  as  every- 
body knew,  this  estimate  was  largely 
within  the  mark.  He  totally  disagreed 
with  the  assumption  that  Londoners 
were  burdened  by  the  presence  of 
strangers  from  the  country  among  them. 


On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  Lon- 
doners should  give  the  Provincial  towns 
a  honus  for  the  large  amount  of  money 
they  spent  in  it  yearly.  It  was  per- 
fectly absurd  to  go  on  in  this  way. 
Only  within  the  last  few  months  they 
had  been  asked  for  something  like 
£90,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  police 
court.  Why  should  the  people  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh 
pay  for  that  police  court?  Why  did 
not  London  pay  for  it,  as  other  places 
had  to  do,  when  they  wanted  new 
courts  ?  This  lavish  expenditure,  at  the 
cost  of  the  country,  had  no  justification 
whatever. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  it  was  quite  true 
that  this  question  had  been  discussed 
over  and  over  again,  but  it  had  never  yet 
been  fought  out  thoroughly ;  and  he  was 
therefore  heartily  glad  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  question  had  already  been  discussed 
on  Parks,  Police  Courts,  Libraries, 
Museums,  and  Free  Libraries.  None  of 
them  grudged  the  National  Museums, 
Libraries,  and  Parks  ;  but  he  did  object 
to  grants  for  Parks  in  the  surburban 
districts  of  London,  and  he  had  objected 
to  it,  unsuccessfully,  year  after  year. 
Thoy  were  now  asked  to  pay  for  tlio 
police  magistrates  out  of  the  national 
Exchequer.  But,  in  his  own  town  of 
Swansea,  there  was  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, who  had  often  to  decide  very  im- 
portant 8hii)ping  cases  brought  in  from 
otlier  places,  and  yet  he  was  entirely 
paid  by  the  ratepayers,  and  they  got  no 
help  towards  his  salary  from  the  nation 
at  all.  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
fight  this  out  thoroughly.  He  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  do  much  this  year ; 
but  next  year  he  cei-tainly  ought  to  offer 
a  systematic  opposition,  and  challenge 
every  Vote  which  charged  local  expenses 
on  the  national  Exchequer. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
would  cordially  support  this  Amend- 
ment, and  any  others  of  the  same  kind, 
as  long  as  grants-in-aid  were  given.  At 
the  present  time,  £5,000,000  annually 
were  distributed  to  the  various  localities, 
and  he  did  protest  against  the  continu- 
ance of  those  grants.  They  had  been  very 
largely  increased  since  the  present  Go- 
vernment came  into  power ;  and  he 
feared  there  was  a  great  deal  of  favour- 
itism in  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  spent.  That  could  not,  indeed,  be 
helped.    Any  Government  would  be  cer- 
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tain  to  favour  those  parts  of  tlie  country 
which  gave  it  the  most  support.  He  had 
suggested,  instead,  that  the  Chancellorof 
the  Exchequer  should  give  up  to  the 
different  localities  certain  taxes  which 
were  exacted  solely  for  legEil  purposes — 
like  the  dog  tax,  the  carriage  tax,  and 
the  hawkers'  and  appraisers'  licence 
duty.  These  taxes  were  levied  solely 
for  police  purposes,  and  the  Government 
might  free  themselves  from  all  imputa- 
tions of  favouritism  and  injustice  if  they 
made  this  change.  Certainly,  otherwise, 
they  could  not  stop  where  they  were ; 
for,  year  by  year,  they  would  be  forced  to 
go  on  increasing  these  grants.  Since 
the  Government  had  come  into  power 
these  grants-in-aid  had  increased  by 
£3,000,000  sterling;  and  he  did  appeal 
to  them  to  free  themselves  from  the 
odium  which  at  present  attached  to  these 
grants  by  making  the  change  he  had 
suggested.  Nothing  had  done  the  Go- 
vernment more  harm  than  their  in- 
creasing Budgets,  for  the  people  would 
not  see  their  explanation,  that  they 
put  into  one  pocket  what  they  took  out 
of  the  other. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  that  had  mu- 
nicipal government  been  granted  to  the 
Metropolis  generally,  the  municipalities 
would  have  undertaken  all  these  matters 
of  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
police  courts;  but  the  denial  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  delay  in  setting 
right  that  old  grievance,  made  it  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  go  on  contributing 
out  of  the  national  funds  all  those  sums 
of  money  for  purely  local  purposes.  The 
Police  Force  was  maintained  out  of  local 
rates,  aided  by  the  Government  grant, 
which  the  Metropolis  shared  in  common 
with  all  other  local  jurisdictions ;  and 
he  could  not  conceive  why  the  money 
now  asked  for  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  should  not  be  paid  in  the  same 
way,  unless  it  was  that  the  system  was 
to  continue  until  some  competent  power 
and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
should  prevent  it. 

Mr.  PAKNELL  joined  thohon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  in  his  appeal  to 
the  Committee  to  reduce  this  Vote  by 
the  sum  stated.  He  also  pointed  out  to 
the  Committee  that  the  case  had  a  very 
much  wider  application  than  that  which 
had  been  brought  forward.  In  Ireland 
they  had  to  pay  out  of  local  rates  for  the 
expenses  of  the  police  courts,  and  that 
out  of  local  sums  which  were  not  at  all 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


under  the  control  of  the  ratepayers,  as 
was  the  case  in  Birmingham.  Their 
case  was,  therefore,  so  much  the  worse 
than  that  of  the  people  of  Birmingham, 
because  they  had  a  considerable  amount 
of  control  over  the  expenditure  of  money 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
police  courts;  while  the  people  in  the 
Irish  towns  and  localities  subject  to  the 
Grand  Jury  laws  had  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  expenditure  of  money 
raised  for  those  local  purposes.  That 
being  the  case,  he  thought  that  Irish 
Members  might  very  properly  join  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  in  his 
attempt  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject. 
He  wished  to  know  why  the  Metro- 
politan cities  should  get  such  Votes, 
oyer  the  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
A  Vote  was  taken  on  the  Estimates  for 
Police  Courts  in  Dublin  ;  but  none  was 
taken  under  the  head  of  petty  sessional 
courts  throughout  the  country.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  Government, 
for  some  reason  of  their  own,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  police  courts  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan cities  should  be  helped  in 
this  manner  by  Votes  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  but  that  the  police  courts 
and  petty  sessional  courts  throughout 
the  country  should  not  be  so  assisted. 
He  asked  that  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  should  give  a  Governmental 
reason  for  this,  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  it ;  but,  if  not,  he  (Mr.  ParneU) 
suggested  that  the  Vote  might  very 
properly  be  postponed  until  he  dis- 
covered that  reason.  If  hon.  Members 
objected  to  vote  money  in  the  dark  lor 
purposes  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
general  practice  and  without  any  sort  of 
reason  in  support,  it  was  perfectly  use- 
less to  say  that  '^  the  practice  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time."  That  might 
be  a  good  old  Civil  Service  argument  ; 
but  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  Service 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon,  one  by 
one,  a  great  many  of  their  old  argu- 
ments and  practices,  and  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  more  modern  tricks.  He  there- 
fore joined  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Chamberlain)  in  pressing 
the  Government  for  some  reason  why 
there  was  this  difference  and  incon- 
sistency between  the  practice  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  regarded  the  Metropolitan 
cities  and  the  other  localities  throughout 
the  country.  Perhaps  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  could  enlighten  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  his  part  of 
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the  business,  whicli  entered  into  the 
present  question  in  a  very  marked  and 
important  manner. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  38  ; 
Noes  74  :  Majority  36. — (Div.  List, 
No.  103.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(13.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £352,800,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  contribution 
towards  the  Expenses  of  the  Metropolitan  I*olice, 
and  of  the  Horse  Patrol  and  Thames  Police,  and 
for  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioner,  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  Receiver." 

Mr.  chamberlain  said,  this  Vote 
raised  the  same  question  as  the  previous 
Vote  had  raised,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  not  quite  in  the  same 
degree,  inasmuch  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  received  from  the  national 
funds  a  contribution  larger  in  proportion 
than  that  received  by  any  of  the  country 
police  courts.  He  therefore  thought  it 
his  duty  again  to  raise  the  question  by 
moving  that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  £100,000.  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  had  very  truly  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  matter  had  been  fought 
out  over  and  over  again  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  he  need  hardly  point 
out  that  no  impression  was  ever  produced 
upon  the  Government  until  questions 
had  been  fought  out  a  great  number  of 
times;  and  that  if  opposition  to  these 
Votes  had  not  been  successful  in  the  past 
it  was  because  they  had  not  been  fought 
out  enough.  However,  he  assured  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  they  would  en- 
deavour to  avoid  this  in  future.  The 
question  was  one  which  would  excite  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  country ; 
and  if,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  had 
not  been  the  case,  it  was  because  the 
accounts  were  so  kept,  and  the  debates 
upon  the  Estimates  so  timed,  that  the 
country  at  large  did  not  perceive 
the  extent  of  the  taxation  which  was 
really  being  gathered  from  them.  In 
his  opinion,  these  Votes  should  be  op- 
posed, not  merely  because  they  were  un- 
just to  the  country  districts,  but  because 
they  were  also  demoralizing  to  the  people 
of  liondon  ;  for  which  reasons  he  should 
raise  the  question  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 

"ITiat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £252,800,  he 
granted  to  ller  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessar}'  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  durinp:  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  contribution 
towards  the  Expenses  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  of  the  Horse  Patrol  and  Thames 
Police,  and  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioner, 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  Receiver." — {Mr, 
Chamberlain.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
quite  understood  the  point  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birminp^ham  (Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain)  in  the  last  Vote,   but  could  not 
understand  it  in  this.     The  present  Vote 
stood  in  almost  the  identical  position  as 
the   Votes  for    police  in   the   different 
localities  of  the  country,    which   were 
supplemented  in  aid  of  those  localities 
by  a  grant  made  in  each  case  of  half- 
pay  and  clothing  of  the  Force,  and  that, 
up  to  last  year,  was  practically  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  assessed  in  the  Metro- 
polis.    The  rates,  as  the  hon.  Member 
was  aware,  might  be  called  upon  up  to 
9d,  in  the  pound,  which  was  the  limit 
under  the  Act.     Of  this  amount,  5d.  in 
the  pound  was  raised  on  the  rates  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  remainder  made  up 
by   Government.     This   change,    which 
took  place  about  14  months  ago,  was  in 
lieu  of  half- pay  and  clothing ;  because, 
during  the  three  previous  years,  it  had 
been  found  that  the  charge  amounted, 
on  an   average,  to   4d,   in   the   pound. 
Besides  this,  the  amount  of  trouble  saved 
in   fixing  the   proportion  was  so  great 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
4d,  rate  as  a  fixed  sum,  which,  on  several 
occasions,  was  found   to  be  practically 
below  the  amount  contributed  when  the 
old  **  half-pay  and  clothing"  system  was 
in  force.   The  rate  of  4d.  was,  therefore, 
substituted  in  London  for  the  contribu- 
tion of   half -pay  and  clothing.      This 
matter  was  purely  one  of  account.     The 
fixed  sum  had  saved  an  enormous  amount 
of  trouble   in   the   Department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Afi'airs. 

Mr.  chamberlain,  not  wishing 
to  give  any  unnecessary  trouble,  asked 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  in 
view  of  the  perfectly  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  He  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  a  larger 
proportion  was  given  to  the  police  in^. 
London  than  to  those  in  the  country qJ 
districts.  ^    ^  ^3 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked, 
what  proportion  of  the  rate  was  paid 
by  tho  Imperial  Exchequer  for  the 
police  in  the  country  districts?  As  a 
London  ratepayer  of  30  years  standing, 
he  thought  that  body  were  badly  treated ; 
and  he  would  like  to  know  why  tho 
Treasury  had  fixed  their  contribution  at 
more  than  one-half  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  Act  ? 

Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped  to  make  this  plain  to  bon.  Mem- 
bers. As  he  had  before  stated,  there 
was  an  Act  under  which  the  Metro- 
politan Police  wore  organized,  and  which 
fixed  a  9d.  rate  as  the  largest  amount 
which  could  bo  levied  in  any  one  year 
for  the  police  in  the  whole  Metropolis. 
When  the  first  subvention  was  made,  it 
was  for  one  quarter  pay  and  clothing  of 
the  Police  Force  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  localities  had  exactly  the  same 
as  the  ^Metropolis.  More  recently,  in 
1874-5,  the  subvention  was  raised  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half;  and  the  amount, 
as  he  had  previously  stated,  in  diff'erent 
years,  came  at  one  time  to  4ff.  and  a 
fraction,  at  another  to  4Je;?.,  and  at 
another  to  less  than  Ad.  But  the  ac- 
counting was  so  complicated,  and  the 
constant  checking  of  these  accounts  was 
so  great  an  addition  to  the  labours  of  the 
Department,  that  he  had  suggested  to 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  discard  the  fractions,  and 
fix-the  sum  of  Ad.  in  the  pound  as  the 
amount  of  contribution  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  which,  with  the  bd.  to  be 
raised  from  the  rates,  completed  the 
amount  which  could  be  levied  under  tho 
Act. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  considered  the  ar- 
rangement altogether  inconvenient  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  would  take  the  case 
of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  any  other 
large  town.  The  Corporations  of  these 
towns  had  to  lay  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  their  police  force, 
and  of  the  actual  expenditure  upon  that 
force ;  if  the  expenditure  did  not,  on  any 
ground  whatever,  appear  satisfactory  to 
the  Home  Office,  if  the  force  were  kept 
down  to  too  low  a  number,  or  if  there 
were  any  other  circumstance  in  the 
management  of  tho  force  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Homo  Office  was  not 
^tis factory,  they  would  intimate  that 
fie  subvention  would  be  withdrawn. 
^^"    in  the  Metropolis  there  seemed  to 


be  an  extraordinary  arrangement  in 
operation.  It  was,  he  presumed,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  in  the  Metro- 
polis the  amount  of  rating  for  police  pur- 
poses must  not  exceed  9^.  in  the  pound. 
In  accordance,  then,  with  this,  the  Me- 
tropolitan authorities,  having  power  to 
levy  the  sum  of  9rf.  in  the  pound,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  spend  up  to  it. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded  the  hon.  Member  that  it  was 
not  the  Metropolitan  authorities  who 
did  this.  The  whole  Metropolis  was,  in 
this  respect,  under  the  management  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  who  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  expenditure  on  the  Police  Force  and 
its  efficiency. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  understood  that  the 
Home  Office  had  the  control  of  the  Force, 
and  could  levy  upon  the  Metropolis  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  9d.  in  the  pound, 
for  its  support.  Presuming  this  amount 
to  be  sufficient,  then,  considering  that 
at  the  present  moment  the  London 
Police  Force  was  costing  a  sum  equal  to 
^d.  in  the  pound,  and  that  the  subven- 
tion amounted  to  only  Ad.  in  the  pound 
— it  would  seem  that  the  London  Force 
was  not  subventioned  by  a  sum  equal  to 
the  subvention  of  half  the  Expenditure 
granted  to  police  forces  in  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  Was  that  so?  If  not, 
he  could  not  understand  the  case. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would  endeavour  to  explain.  The  ^d, 
in  the  pound  was  the  amount  which, 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  could  be 
levied  ;  but  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  found  that  an 
increase  of  the  Police  Force  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  expenditure  went  be- 
yond this  amount,  he  would  come  to  the 
House  for  their  sanction  to  another  Act, 
or  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  increase 
the  rate.  Hitherto,  this  amount  had 
been  sufficient ;  but  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  that  it  was  only  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  Ad.  in  the  pound  for  the  subvention 
to  the  Metropolis  was,  as  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  the  exact  equivalent  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  given  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  different  localities,  on  their 
representing  what  had  been  the  expendi- 
ture upon  their  police  forces  every  year. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  contended 
that  this  was  a  great  injustice.  Instead 
of  the  Imperial  Treasur}' contributing 9<f., 
they  only  contributed  Ad.  in  the  pound ; 
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from  which  it  was  clear  that  they  only 
supplied  one-half  of  the  proper  amount. 

8iB  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
pointed  out  that  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion paid  in  the  Metropolis  was  paid 
in  the  different  localities.  The  one-half 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  was  the 
one-half  pay  and  clothing. 

Mr.  PAENELL  was  disposed  to  think 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  supplement  the  Me- 
tropolitan expenditure  for  police  out  of 
the  Imperial  Hevenue  was  that  a  sort 
of  fancy  police  force  was  kept  up  in  the 
Metropolis.  It  was  found  that  when- 
ever police  were  wanted  for  fancy  pur- 
poses in  the  country — such  as  for  the 
Derby — the  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
like  the  band  of  the  Guards,  were  at 
once  called  into  requisition  and  sent 
down  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  [**No,  no!"]  His  con- 
tention was  perfectly  true — that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  police, 
when  the  Metropolitan  Police  were  sent 
to  such  places  as  he  had  referred  to,  fell 
upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  It  would 
be  a  very  useful  thing  to  find  out  how 
much  per  1,000  of  population  in  each  of 
the  cities — say,  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool 
— it  cost  to  maintain  the  police  force ; 
for  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found  that 
the  cost  of  the  police  force  of  London,  as 
well  as  that  of  Dublin — where  a  similar 
city  force  existed  in  an  intensified  form 
— greatly  exceeded  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion the  cost  in  the  other  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country.  He 
fancied  it  would  be  found  that  the  cost 
of  the  police  forces  paid  out  of  local 
resources  in  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter was  probably  not  more  than  one-half, 
as  compared  with  the  population  in  Lon- 
don and  Dublin.  Before  this  Vote  came 
on  next  year,  he  thought  it  would  be 
exceedingly  useful  if  some  hon.  Member 
would  move  for  a  Beturn,  in  a  tabulated 
form,  of  the  cost  per  unit  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  the  police  in  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(14.)  £890,148,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs 
(Great  Britain). 

Mb.  DODSON  wished  to  have  some 
explanation  with  regard  to  this  Yote. 


The  Committee  was  aware  that  the 
grant-in-aid  of  pay  and  clothing  for  the 
police  in  counties  and  boroughs  was, 
in  the  first  year  of  Olfice  of  the  present 
Government,  increased  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half,  and  that  during  the  few 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  that  time 
the  amount  had  very  nearly  trebled. 
The  grant-in-aid,  which  in  the  year  pre- 
vious to  their  taking  Oflice  amounted  to 
£322,000  for  all  the  counties  and  bo- 
roughs of  Great  Britain,  was  estimated  for 
the  i)resent  year  at  nearly  £900,000.  And 
this  could  be  accounted  for  neither  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men,  nor  by 
the  number  of  the  forces  certificated  to 
be  efficient.  In  the  case  of  the  English 
counties  the  grant-in-aid,  although  it 
was  not  shown  by  the  present  Estimate, 
had  increased  by  nearly  £220,000 — that 
was  to  say,  it  was,  in  1873,  £162,000; 
while  for  tlie  year  ending  September, 
1878,  according  to  the  Local  Taxation 
Returns,  it  amounted  to  £381,000.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  during 
the  time  named  entirely  failed  to  ac- 
count for  the  great  addition  to  the 
expenditure,  and  to  that  fact  he  de- 
sired to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Again,  wliilo  the  grant- 
in-aid  of  the  English  counties  had 
increased  by  £220,000,  the  police 
rate  in  those  counties  had  only  boon 
diminished  by  the  sum  of  £50,000  ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  clear  that  the  increased 
aid  given  to  the  counties  must  have  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  expenditure  by 
lessening  the  burdens  on  the  localities, 
and  making  the  authorities  more  indif- 
ferent to  them.  He  would  remind  the 
Committee  and  the  Government  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
grants-in-aid  of  the  police  in  the 
counties  and  boroughs  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  the  pay  and  clothing,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1874,  introduced  the 
change  as  a  merely  temporary  arrange- 
ment, saying — 

"Wo  intend,  therefore,  to  make  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  relief  of  Local  Taxation  in 
the  present  year.  They  must  bo  regarded  not 
as  ahsolutcly  final,  but  as  proposals  which  wo 
think  will  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  facilitate  what  we  may  have 
to  do  hereafter." — [3  Hansard,  ccxviii.  657.] 

This  was  said  after  adverting  to  the  pro- 
posal to  surrender  an  Imperial  tax  to  local 
authorities,  and  observing  that  it  was 
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worthy  of  consideration,  but  too  compli- 
cated for  a  new  Government  to  attempt. 
Again,  upon  the  same  subject,  he  said — 

"  Having  dwelt  .  .  .  upon  the  question  of 
XiOcal  Taxation,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  will  continue  to  engage  our  at- 
tention with  reference,  not  only  to  the  question  of 
burdens,  but  to  the  further  very  important  ques- 
tion as  to  the  improvement  of  administration." 

He  (Mr.  Dodson)  presumed  that  was 
said  in  contemplation  of  County  Boards 
or  municipal  institutions  for  the  coun- 
ties. And,  further,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  went  on  to  say — 

"  And  the  possible  necessity  of  altering  the 
present  system  and  of  devoting  some  branch  of 
general  llevenuo  for  local  purposes.*' — llbid., 
661.] 

It  was,  of  course,  obvious,  without  ex- 
pressing any  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  scheme,  that  it  was  one 
which  the  Government  intended  to  con- 
sider ;  and  he  thought  it  would,  at  all 
events,  have  this  merit — namely,  that 
the  localities  would  be  the  managers  and 
controllers  of  their  own  funds,  and  have 
a  direct  interest  in  economy.  But  under 
the  present  system  of  grants-in-aid  the 
stimulus  to  economy  was  distinctly  les- 
sened, because  they  could  dip  their 
hands  into  the  pocket  of  the  Treasury 
and  obtain  relief  in  proportion  to  their 
expenditure.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
last  year  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  put 
some  check  upon  the  increase  of  the 
Vote ;  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the 
Vote  went  on  increasing  year  by  year. 
He  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that 
if  the  Government  were  going  to  continue 
this  system  of  grants-in-aid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenditure  which  the  locali- 
ties chose  to  incur,  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  control  which  the 
giving  of  these  grants  ought  to  confer 
for  pressing  upon  the  localities  the  im- 
poi-tanco  of  what  he  ventured  to  call 
**  local  centralization,"  in  order  to  get 
rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  very  small 
police  forces  existing  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Ho  felt  that  the  Government 
must  be  desirous  of  arriving  at  that  re- 
sult within  just  and  reasonable  limits ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  admit  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  the  plan,  although  much 
remained  to  be  done.  There  were  in 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  be- 
tween 200  and  300  different  armies  of 
police  which,  in  some  cases,  consisted 
of  only  one  man,  and  in  others  num- 

3/r.  Dodign 


bered  up  to  500  or  600.  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  such  a  number  of 
small  forces  was  attended  with  many 
great  drawbacks,  and  he  was  sure  the 
Home  Office  must  be  perfectly  aware  of 
them.  There  was  a  great  disadvantage 
in  these  small  forces,  both  in  point  of 
efficiency  and  expense.  He  was  not 
arguing  in  favour  of  a  Central  Police 
Force  throughout  the  country,  but  for 
getting  rid  of  these  small  armies,  and 
amalgamating  them  with  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  counties  or  larger  boroughs ; 
and  he  maintained  that  since  the  Go- 
vernment had  changed  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  they  should  use  the 
authority  which  the  giving  of  such 
grants  allowed  them  in  dealing  with 
the  local  authorities,  to  press  upon 
them  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
this  kind  of  amalgamation.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  would  be  able  to 
furnish  some  satisfactory  explanation 
respecting  the  increase  of  this  grant. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  could  not  agree 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson)  in  his 
wish  to  abolish  all  the  police  officers  of 
the  local  boroughs  in  the  country ;  be- 
cause he  had  seen  and  tabulated,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  large  increase  that  had 
immediately  followed  the  annexation  of 
small  and  larger  boroughs  to  the  system 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Home 
Office  of  subsidizing  the  establishment 
the  moment  it  came  under  their  power. 
Among  a  number  of  cases  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  was  one  where  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  eight  men  who  were 
quite  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  the 
place  had  to  be  raised  to  12  before  the 
Government  would  give  them  the  grant. 
He  remembered  that  in  the  first  year 
after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
adopted,  under  pressure,  a  system  of 
granting  half- contribution  or  subsidy, 
both  he  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, then  sitting  as  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, promised  the  Committee  most 
faithfully,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to 
prevent  such  increases. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
having  made  himself  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  several  years  with  this  subject, 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
ference to  it.  He  admitted  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  number  of  police 
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had  increased ;  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  expenditure  had  also 
increased,  in  a  proportion  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  ;  but 
this  was  due  to  the  increased  precau- 
tions which  became  necessary,  by  the 
people  in  the  country  being  brought 
together  at  centres,  necessitating  ad- 
ditional men,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wages  and  clothing 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  years.  Before  the  grants-in-aid 
were  increased,  there  had  been  rather 
a  tendency  to  dimini  h  the  standing  of 
the  forces  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  the  system  afterwards  set 
up,  at  his  suggestion,  gave  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
control  of  the  numbers  of  the  men,  and, 
by  keeping  them  in  check,  increased 
their  efficiency.  One  force  gave  larger 
wages  than  the  other  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  different  forces  into 
something  like  harmony  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  adopted  the  present 
system.  He  believed  that  the  system 
was  still  working  well ;  but  he  could 
not  hold  out  any  hope  that  any  great 
diminution  in  the  force  would  result. 
The  tendency  in  some  districts  was  to 
ask  for  an  increase  to  the  force  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  becoming  large 
commercial  centres.  While  he  was  at 
the  Home  Office,  a  number  of  applica- 
tions came  to  him  from  the  Northern 
districts ;  and  it  was  stated  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  those  districts,  that  the  force 
should  be  increased.  He  believed  that 
that  increase  was  still  going  on.  He 
was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  Friends 
at  the  Home  Office  were  keeping 
the  expenditure  in  check  ;  but  if  they 
could  once  bring  about  an  amalgamation 
of  the  small  forces  with  the  large  ones, 
a  plan  supported  by  the  Inspectors,  they 
would  produce  greater  efficiency,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  greater  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  force  throughout  the 
country.  As  pointed  out  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Chester,  the  difficulty 
had  always  been  that  in  small  boroughs 
they  preferred  to  keep  their  own  two  or 
three  men,  with,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
officers,  rather  than  become  parts  of  a 
central  force,  whereby  economy  in  the 
matter  of  officers  would  be  enormous. 
But  it  was  found  that  these  small  places 
preferred  to  keep  their  little  dignity  of 


a  police  force,  and  in  one  borough — that 
of  St.  Ives — they  actually  had  a  force 
consisting  of  one  policeman. 

Mr.  DODSON  observed,  that  the  ad- 
ditional expenditure  on  the  Police  Force 
was  ascribed  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  partly  to  the  increased  pay  of 
the  men  and  partly  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  clothing.  Ho  might  remind  his 
hon.  Friend  that  although  the  grant  had 
increased  the  cost  of  clothing  had  di- 
minished, and,  therefore,  the  increase 
was  not  due  to  that  cause.  With  respect 
to  the  rise  in  wages,  that  could  not  be 
the  reason  for  the  additional  expendi- 
ture ;  because,  if  there  was  an  increase 
in  one  direction,  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  clothing  would  counterbalance  that. 
The  explanation  which  had  been  given 
did  not  at  all  meet  the  case  of  the  English 
counties.  The  grant-in-aid  of  the  English 
counties,  in  1 873,  was  one-fourth  of  the  pay 
and  clothing,  and  amounted  to  £  162,000. 
From  the  local  taxation  Eetums,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  1871  the  grant  was 
£381,000.  Thus  the  grant  had  more 
than  doubled.  But  in  that  time  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  and 
the  increase  in  wages  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  additional  expenditure. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was 
to  be  understood,  from  what  had  been 
said,  or  from  the  silence  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  that  the  system  of  grant-in-aid, 
which  was  originally  proposed  only  as  a 
stop-gap,  was  to  bo  looked  upon  now 
as  having  boon  adopted  permanently? 
Ho  should  like  to  know  whether  it  was 
seriously  intended  to  allow  tho  local 
authorities  to  continue  to  control  their 
own  expenditure,  and  to  claim  a  grant 
in  proportion  to  that  expenditure,  and 
whether  the  notion  of  tho  surrender  of 
an  Imperial  tax  was  definitely  aban- 
doned ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
go  into  the  whole  question  of  local  taxa- 
tion, nor  did  he  think  that  that  was  tho 
proper  place  to  do  so.  At  tho  same 
time,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  state 
his  own  individual  ojiinion  with  regard 
to  local  taxation  ;  and  ho  might  say  that 
he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when,  instead  of 
subventions-in-aid,  many  matters  might 
be  handed  over  entirely  to  the  local 
authorities.  He  did  not,  however,  say 
that  the  question  of  a  police  force  was  one 
that  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
authorities,  or  that  it  was  a  matter  in 
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which  the  control  should  be  given  over  to 
the  local  authorities.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  niaintenance  of  a  police 
force  was  a  matter  of  national  concern  ; 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  be- 
sides the  local  authorities,  the  whole 
country  was  interested  in  the  proper 
maintenance  and  efficiency  of  the  police 
force.  If  the  subventions  in  aid  of  the 
police  were  to  be  discontinued,  and  the 
control  of  each  division  left  to  its  par- 
ticular locality,  in  many  places,  such  as 
he  had  mentioned,  where  one  single 
policeman  was  kept,  a  very  insufficient 
number  of  policemen  might  be  main- 
tained, and  the  proper  regulation  and 
efficiency  of  the  force  might  be  very 
seriously  impaired. 

Mr.  KAMSAY  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  done  good  service 
by  drawing  attention  to  this  subject. 
He  did  not  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
consolidation  of  the  police  forces  of  the 
small  boroughs  with  the  counties  was 
desirable,  or  could  bo  easily  attained 
in  England,  because  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
small  boroughs  might  object;  and  even 
if  it  could  be  done,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  each  separate 
rating  area  should  have  the  control 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  police 
within  its  bounds.  As  respected  the 
amount  of  this  grant,  in  his  opinion 
it  would  continue  to  increase  unless 
some  step  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  it.  His  reason  for 
so  thinking  was  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  years.  These  grants  were 
always  increasing,  and  would  continue 
to  increase.  They  had  increased  by  the 
amount  of  £17,000  in  one  year,  and  his 
opinion  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  consider  the  expediency  of 
making  an  alteration  in  the  present 
arrangements,  though  it  was  possible, 
with  the  present  Parliament,  that  that 
would  be  a  hopeless  task.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  grants  were 
given  to  the  local  authorities  might  be 
just;  but  unless  the  local  authorities 
had  the  local  control  and  responsibility, 
they  lost  more  than  they  gained  by 
means  of  the  grant.  He  greatly  depre- 
cated the  increase  of  these  grants,  for 
he  did  not  see  that  there  was  any  cor- 
responding advantage  to  the  country. 
The  loss  of  local  administration  and 
control  was  of  greater  importance  than 
the  sum  that  the  counties  and  bo- 
roughs obtained  by  way  of  grant.    In 
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short,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
State  to  do  away  with  the  grants 
altogether,  than  to  continue  them  in 
the  present  form.  There  was  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  ratepayers  in  receiving 
a  grant-in-aid,  when  the  cost  of  the 
police  was  continually  increasing;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rate- 
payers in  counties  and  boroughs  were 
also  taxpayers  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, and,  by  receiving  the  grant, 
they  had  to  pay  more  money,  with- 
out securing  any  control  by  the  local 
authorities  in  carrying  out  the  expendi- 
ture. As  he  had  said,  the  loss  of  local 
administration  and  control  was  much 
greater  than  the  gain.  The  local  expen- 
diture was  sure  to  be  greater  when  the 
grants-in-aid  were  received  than  it 
would  be  if  the  sum  required  were 
wholly  levied  in  the  localities,  and  was 
under  their  control.  It  was  to  this  end  ho 
wished  to  make  these  remarks — to  sug- 
gest to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
they  should  consider  the  expediency  of 
revising  the'  policy  adopted  upon  this 
subject.  He  thought  that  great  good 
would  be  done  if  the  Government  would 
make  known  its  intention  that  no  in- 
crease would  be  allowed  on  the  grants 
beyond  the  sum  that  had  been  received 
by  the  different  localities  during  the 
past  few  years.  He  could  see  no  advan- 
tage in  going  on  with  this  indefinite 
annual  increase,  which,  he  should  con- 
tend, gave  no  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  grant  given  in 
aid  of  the  police  force  in  counties  and 
boroughs  during  the  last  year  was 
£890,914.  During  that  period  £452,000 
was  granted  in  aid  of  the  police  force  of 
the  Metropolis  alone.  Why  London 
alone  should  be  relieved  of  its  taxation 
to  about  one-half  of  the  total  grant  he 
could  not  understand,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  matter  worthy  of  attention. 
It  did  seem  that  the  grant  and  the  sub- 
ventions to  London  were  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  sum  granted  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Probably  that 
arose  from  the  greater  number  of  the 
police  force,  and  the  greater  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  He  under- 
stood that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson) 
had  referred  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  subvention  ;  and  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  looked  upon  this  enormous 
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increase  as  being  a  very  serious  matter. 
From  his  experience  in   the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  these  subventions  had  a  tendency 
to  do  away  with  the  desire  for  economy 
on  "the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  tlio 
members    of   town    councils ;    and    ho 
thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate circumstances  that  local  ad- 
ministrations all  over  the  country  sliould 
show  their  willingness,  from  time  to  time, 
to  accept  from  the  Government  for  the 
time  being  bribes  to  relinquish  their 
local  administration  and  their  local  con- 
trol.   He  did  not,  for  one  moment,  wish 
to  make  any  charge  against  the  present 
Government,   for  his   observations  ap- 
plied equally  to  former  ones.     He  con- 
sidered it  was  a  most  serious  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  localities  to  give  up  the 
management  of  their  public  business  in 
return  for  Government  subventions.    He 
did  not  attribute  this  action  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Treasury  Bench,  or  to  any 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  were  now  carry- 
ing out  this  policy   in  Parliament,   so 
much  as  to  the  permanent   officials   of 
the    public    Offices.      Hon.    Gentlemen 
would  know  that  the  permanent  officials 
of    public    Departments    were    always 
pressing  forward  every  system  of  cen- 
tralization whicli  gave  the  Department 
greater  power  over  localities.  Of  course, 
that  power  could  not  be  obtained  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  give  money  as  a 
bribe  for  the   relinquishment  of  local 
administration.     He  objected  altogether 
to  that  system,  because  he  believed  it 
was  contrary  to  the  public  interest.    He 
had  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  system  was 
very  much  opposed  to  economy ;  and  ho 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  public  opinion 
out-of-doors  brought  to  bear  upon  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  system.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  a 
speech  made  a  short  time  ago,  justified 
the  policy  of  giving  these  subventions 
to  the  local  authorities,  by  saying  that  at 
least,  so  far  as  they  were  a  charge  upon 
property,  it  was  only  taking  money  out 
of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the 
other.     He  alt<»gether  disputed  that  pro- 
position.    In  the  first  place,  they  took 
the  money  out  of  one  pocket — a  con- 
siderable amount  when  everything  was 
reckoned — but  it  was  not  put  into  the 
other   pocket,    for    the  local   expendi- 
ture was  not  dioiinished  to   an   equal 
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extent.    But  it  should  be  remembered 
that    the    incidence   of   local    taxation 
was  very  different  to  that  of  Imperial 
taxation.     By  these  subventions  in  aid 
of  local  objects,  property,  upon  which 
local     expenditure     was   charged,    was 
relieved,    and    the    charge    put    upon 
the   Exchequer  was  levied,  to   a   con- 
siderable  extent,  upon   the    consumers 
of  articles  paying  duty.      Putting  the 
charge   upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
was,  in  fact,  levying  it  upon  people  of 
no  property  to  the  relief  of  some  of  the 
burdens  of  property.     It  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  that  was  taking  the  money  out 
of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another. 
These  grants  were    being    continually 
made,   until    the    sum    total  of    them 
swelled  up  to  a  very  large  expenditure, 
and  local  control  and  management  was 
entirely  done  away  with.     At  the  same 
time,  they  formed  a  very  considerable 
burden    upon    the    taxpayers     of    the 
country.      This   was  a  most  dangerous 
course  to  pursue  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government,  for  it  was  increasing  the 
expense  of  the  central  authority  by  in- 
creasing the  general   expense,   and  by 
relieving  local  rates.     He  thought  that 
the  only  practical  course  for  the  House 
to  pursue  was  to  resist   any  measures 
which  would  increase  this  system  ;  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  any  practical 
scheme,   either  in  the  way  which  had 
been  suggested,  or  by  any  other  means, 
by  which   this   expenditure   should  be 
prevented  from  increasing  year  by  3't»ar. 
Mr.  STEVENSON  observed,  that  the 
excuse  for  these  grants  was  that  they 
were  to  enable  the  Government  to  have 
some  control  over  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  forces  in  the   difi'ereut  parts  of 
the  country.     The  proportion  of  general 
aid  to  local  expenditure  was  first  one- 
third,   then  one-fourth,    and  now  had 
increased    to   one-half.      Tliis    increase 
necessarily  increased  the    influence    of 
the  Government  Inspectors.     When  the 
population   increased,  additional  police 
were  put  on  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  the    local  authorities,    because  the 
Government   had    prescribed  a  certain 
number  of  policemen  according  to  the 
population.     That  was  one  objection  to 
the  control  being  taken  from  the  local 
authorities.     A   Bill    had   lately  been 
brought  in  dealing  with  loans  to  local 
authorities  so  as  to  diminish  the  facilities 
for  borrowing,  and  to  prevent  local  autho- 
rities being  led  into  an  extravagant  ex* 
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penditnre  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  thought  of.  The  reason  alleged 
for  the  Public  Works  Loan  Bill  was  that 
local  taxation  required  to  be  checked. 
If  it  were  desired  to  check  local  expen- 
diture, nothing  better  could  be  done 
than  abolishing  these  c^ants-in-aid.  In 
his  opinion,  the  whole  policy  on  this 
matter  required  alteration  re-considera- 
tion. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
protested  against  this  being  taken  as  an 
opportunity  for  entering  into  a  local 
taxation    debate.     They  were  dealing 
simply  with  the  Vote  by  which  sums 
were  granted  in  aid  of  local  expenditure, 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  carrying  out 
the  decision  of  that  House,  not  in  that 
Parliament,  but  come    to  by  a  large 
majority  of  that  House  in  the  previous 
Parliament.     This  Vote  was  simply  in 
pursuance  of  that  decision.     Of  course, 
it  was  quite  open  to  hon.  Members  to 
propose  to  reverse  that  policy  by  means 
of   a  Motion  in  that  House,   but  not 
otherwise.    The  question  of  the  police 
in    the  districts,    and  the  question   of 
local  taxation  generally,  were  quite  dis- 
tinct.    An  hon.  Member  had  insisted 
that  the  Home  Office  had  laid  down  a 
hard-and-fast  line  with  regard  to  in- 
creasing the  police  according    to    the 
number  of  the  population.     So  far  as 
his  knowledge  went,  there  was  no  such 
regulation  at  all,  nor  was  there  any  rule 
of  any  kind  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  the  police.    All  that  the  Inspectors 
of  police  had  to  do  was  to  inspect  the 
force,  and  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
conducted,  and  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.     From  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  could  assert  that  the  localities 
were    allowed  to    manage    their    own 
police,  and  that  the  matter  was  almost 
entirely  left  to  them.     He  could  give 
instances  where  the  force  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
the  districts  in   which  that  happened 
were  those  which  maintained  their  own 
police  force,  independent  of  inspection, 
and  without   taking    the    Government 
grant.     Moreover,  those  districts  were 
not  officered  as  they  ought  to  be  when 
the  necessity  for  a  proper  regulation  of 
crime  in  the  country  generally  was  re- 
garded.    He  had  always  advocated,  and 
still  advocated,  an  amalgamation  of  the 
small  police  forces ;  for,  however  much 
the  maintenance  of  a  very  small  force 
might  gratify  the  vanity  of  particular 
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districts,  they  did  not  conduce  to  the 
public  good. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE, 
having  paid  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, would  like  to  make  some  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  it.  The  expendi- 
ture upon  the  police  force  had  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  in  14  or  1-5 
years  it  had  risen  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
£274,000.  In  1878-9  the  expenditure 
was  £871,000  ;  this  year  it  amounted  to 
£891,000.  These  figures  showed— and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming — that 
there  was  absolutely  no  control  over  the 
police  force.  The  figures  showed  that 
there  was  a  gradually  increasing  expen- 
diture throughout  the  country  for  the 
police  force.  Even  in  his  own  econo- 
mical country  —  Scotland  —  the  cost  of 
pay  and  clothing  was  increasing,  al- 
though it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  in  England.  He  wished  to 
press  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  that,  in  order  to 
exercise  a  proper  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure, it  was  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  details,  and  look  minutely 
into  the  numbers  and  pay  of  the  police. 
In  his  opinion,  the  best  plan  was  to 
abolish  the  grant-in-aid,  and  to  give  up 
the  tax  which  was  collected  in  counties. 
No  proper  control  could  be  obtained  over 
the  expenditure  until  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  difi^erent  localities. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
that  this  discussion  was  improper,  when 
it  had  not  been  ruled  out  of  Order.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  the  Go- 
vernment stated,  when  they  took  faci- 
lities for  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates, 
that  their  chief  reason  for  doing  so  was 
to  give  hon.  Members  more  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  Estimates.  But  now 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  informed  them  that  they  ought 
not  to  discuss  the  Estimates,  except  in 
such  a  way  as  he  laid  down.  He  thought 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  departing 
somewhat  from  his  usual  humble  and 
kindly  role,  in  assuming  such  a  tone  as 
that.  He  submitted  that  nothing  in  that 
debate  had  been  out  of  Order,  and  since 
it  had  been  in  Order,  it  was  not  com- 
petent for  him  to  use  his  high  authority 
and  position  in  trying  to  check  a  freo 
debate.  There  were  many  questions 
which  ought  to  be  discussed ;  and  now 
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the  Government  had  given  them  greater 
opportunities  for  discussion,  he  pledged 
himself,  when  the  Irish  Estimates  were 
reached,  to  use  those  facilities  to  the 
fullest  extent,  whether  the  Government 
liked  it  or  not.  He  hoped  that  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury  would  not  forget 
bis  character  of  humbleness  in  talking 
to  them. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  pre- 
vent any  hon.  Member  from  discussing 
any  part  of  the  Estimates,  and  he  was 
sorry  that  it  should  be  thought  that  he 
had  been  discourteous  in  what  he  had 
said.  All  he  wished  to  do  was  to  remind 
hon.  Members  that  they  wore  not  dis- 
cussing local  taxation  generally,  although 
the  police  force  was  a  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  it  were  necessary  to  raise  a 
discussion  upon  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment  in  carrj'ing  out  a  system 
afBrmed  by  a  majority  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, then  what  he  said  was  that  ho 
hardly  thought  that  was  the  proper 
time  to  raise  that  discussion.  He  pro- 
tested against  so  raising  a  discussion  as 
to  TcUering  local  taxation  upon  a  Vote 
which  affected  only  a  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  very  sorry  if  it  should 
be  thought  that  he  had  been  discourteous, 
and  he  might  say  that  ho  never  intended 
to  threaten  any  Member. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  that,  so 
far  as  his  experience  went,  the  present 
system  of  the  police  was  very  useful  and 
very  proper.  At  any  rate,  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  the  police  forco  must 
confess  that  the  present  system  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  former  one. 
The  police  were  something  like  a  local 
army  in  the  country,  and  were  kept 
up  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and 
he  believed  that  the  expense  of  tho 
l>olice  should  be  contributed  to  by  every- 
one. For  that  reason,  he  should  support 
the  present  system.  In  Ireland  a  con- 
stabulary force  was  kept  up  by  Impe- 
rial funds;  and  that  seemed  to  him  to 
be  very  proper  at  present. 

Mr.  R^\3ISAY  wished  to  explain  that 
he  did  not  feel  that  tho  Secretary  to  tlio 
Treasury  intended  his  remarks  to  apply 
to  the  few  observations  which  he  hud 
addressed  to  the  Committee.  Tho  point 
at  which  he  aimed  was  that  Ilor  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  insist  upon 
making  the  amount  which  was  now 
given  in  aid  of  the  police  the  maximum. 
Ho  would    press  upon  Her  Majesty's 


Ministers  that  they  would  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  the  average  of 
the  grants  that  had  been  given  to  the 
several  cities,  counties,  and  boroughs 
during  the  past  four  years  the  maxi* 
mum  amount  of  the  subventions.  In 
that  way  they  would  prevent  discussions, 
such  as  had  arisen  on  the  present  occa- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  grant.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  community  to  know 
that  the  great  annual  increase  in  this 
direction  had  stopped. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  objected  altogether  to 
Imperial  grants  in  aid  of  local  rates. 
Ho  did  not  think  that  a  greater  mistake 
could  be  committed  by  the  Legislature 
than  this  system  of  giving  grants  for 
the  encouragement  of  local  extrava- 
gance. For  many  years  he  had  wished 
to  see  the  system  abolished ;  and  he 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Eamsay) 
was  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  the 
present  grant  ought  to  be  the  maximum. 
So  long  as  the  grant  was  continued  in 
its  present  form  the  local  authorities 
were  encouraged  in  extravagance ;  and 
the  more  money  they  had  the  more  they 
endeavoured  to  spend.  He  thought  that 
the  effect  of  centralization  in  increasing 
taxation  was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CL.VRE  READ  thought  that  one 
of  tho  great  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  Vote  of  which  so  many 
hon.  Members  had  complained  was  the 
competition  which  went  on,  in  so  many 
instances,  among  the  rural  authorities, 
and  that  blame  in  the  matter  could  not 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 
Government.  Wherever  there  was  a 
wealthy  borough  in  a  county  the  desire 
appeared  to  be  to  provide  it  with  as 
many  constables  as  possible ;  and  it  was 
to  that  cause,  and  the  great  increase 
in  tho  rate  of  wages,  that  the  augmenta- 
tion of  tho  Vote  was,  in  his  opinion, 
due. 

^klR.  SULLIViVN  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  in  Ireland  Governments 
seemed  somehow  or  another  always  to 
contrive  matters  so  as  to  create  anomalies 
more  absurd  than  those  which  existed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  In 
Dublin,  for  instance,  there  was  a  police 
force  wliich  was  not  managed  by  the 
municipality  and  which  yet  had  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  local  rates. 

Vote  agreed  to, 
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(15.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £359,12C,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  Convict  Establishments,  and  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Convicts  in  Convict  Establish- 
ments in  England  and  the  Colonies.'* 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  of  the  Vote  until  the  Ee- 
port  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
Koyal  CommiBsion  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
convict  establishments,  and  which  he 
understood  intended  to  propose  certain 
plans  with  regard  to  their  future  ma- 
nagement. Last  Session,  or  rather  the 
Session  before,  the  question  of  convict 
establishments  had  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House,  and  a  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  whether  some  system  of  in- 
spection over  them  would  not  be  ad- 
visable, as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
borough  and  county  prisons,  which  were 
placed  on  an  entirely  diflferent  footing. 
The  county  and  borough  gaols  were 
originally  very  much  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates ;  and  although  the 
Act  of  1877  destroyed,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  power  and  functions  of  the  visiting 
Justices,  it  still  left  them  a  certain 
amount  of  authority,  and  gave  them 
certain  facilities  for  looking  after  their 
management.  But  the  convict  estab- 
lishments, which  were  the  outcome  of 
the  system  of  transportation,  had  been 
introduced  into  England  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Colonies  would  no  longer 
consent  to  receive  our  criminal  popula- 
tion. Those  establishments  were  new 
things ;  nobody  was  interested  in  them. 
They  were  not  like  the  borough  prisons, 
which  had  grown  up  with  the  growth  of 
local  institutions  in  England.  They 
were  ingrafted  on  the  prison  system  of 
the  country  hastily,  with  little  or  no 
preparation,  and  with  scarcely  any  safe- 
guards or  facilities  for  local  inspection. 
Hence  they  were  very  much  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  investigate  any  case,  of 
which  one  might  from  time  to  time  hear, 
because  every  one  of  the  functionaries, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  present  system.  There 
was  no  independent  inspection  whatever; 


and  it  was  because  that  state  of  things 
had  been  pointed  out  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  reply  to  a  Motion 
which  had  been  brought  forward,  had 
promised  that  a Eoyal  Commission  should 
be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  management  and  discipline 
of  those  establishments.  That  Com- 
mission had  been  appointed  shortly 
afterwards,  and  had  prosecuted  its 
labours  during  the  Session  of  1878. 
Those  labours,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
cluded, and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission would  soon  be  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced. He  thought,  therefore,  that, 
taking  into  account  the  long  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  there  had  been  any 
discussion  on  the  question,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Vote  should  be  post- 
poned until  hon.  Members  liad  the  op- 
portunity aflforded  them  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that 
Report.  He  wished,  he  might  add,  to 
bear  his  humble  testimony  to  the  very 
great  service  which  had  been  rendered 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Midhurst  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  as  a 
Member  of  the  Commission.  Ho  had 
heard  from  many  sources  in  Ireland  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  the  convict  es- 
tablishments in  that  country,  which  were 
rather  worse  than  the  general  run  of 
those  institutions.  He  was,  therefore, 
thankful  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  a  difficult  and  respon- 
sible duty.  He  would  conclude  by  ap- 
pealing again  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretai^y  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who,  he  believed, 
fully  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
question,  to  consent  to  the  postponement 
of  the  Vote. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  could  assure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  but  one 
object  in  dealing  with  the  establishments 
to  which  his  remarks  related,  and  that 
was  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  that 
no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  the 
prisons  of  the  country  except  such  as  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  rely  upon  it  that  whenever 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  made 
it  would,  if  it  contained  any  suggestion 
for  the  improvement  of  the  manaj^cment 
of  those  establishments,  receive  the  best 
attention  of  the  Government.  He  hoped, 
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however,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  \ 
press  for  the  postponement  of  the  Vote, 
or  if  he  did  so  that  the  Committee  would 
not  sanction  the  proposal,  for  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
should  be  paid,  and  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  prisons  defrayed,  other- 
"wise  the  system  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  only  object  of  appointing  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  subject  was 
that  the  system  of  penal  servitude,  wliich 
had  been  substituted  for  transportation, 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  all 
its  bearings,  in  order  to  see  whether  dis- 
cipline was  fully  and  properly  carried 
out,  and  to  ascertain  the  relative  results 
of  penal  servitude  and  what,  as  con- 
trasted with  it,  was  called  imprisonment. 
No  hon.  Member  would,  bethought,  be- 
lieve that  systematic  cruelty  was  prac- 
tised in  our  convict  prisons  ;  and  he  could 
only  repeat  that  if  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  showed  that  any  improve- 
ment was  needed,  not  a  single  day  should 
be  lost  in  giving  effect  to   any  recom- 
mendation upon  which  the  Government 
mieht  deem  it  expedient  to  act. 

Me.  HIBBERT  said,  that,  however 
severe  the  convict  system  might  be,  there 
were  many  prisoners  who  did  not  look 
upon  pensJ  servitude  as  being  so  severe 
a  punishment  as  imprisonment  for  long 
periods.  In  two  instances  which  had 
come  within  his  own  knowledge,  when 
presiding  at  Quarter  Sessions  within  the 
last  two  years,  one  prisoner  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  two  years,  and  another 
to  ]  8  months'  imprisonment,  had  begged, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  instead.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  however  se- 
vere penal  servitude  might  be — and  ho 
did  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  was  not 
a  very  severe  punishment,  or  that  the 
law  with  respect  to  it  did  not  require 
amendment — criminals  did  not  regard  it 
as  being  more  severe  thau  imprisonment, 
at  least  in  some  cases. 

Mb.  cole  said,  the  question  which 
had  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  was  one  with  regard  to 
which  he  had  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  for  some  years  past.  He  had 
occupied  the  position  of  Recorder  for 
many  j'ears,  and  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  experienced  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  was 
the  awarding  the  proper  amounts  of 
punishment  for  the  offences  wliich  he 
had  to  try.    It  often  happened  that  a 


prisoner  who  was  brought  before  him 
was  convicted  of  some  small  crime.  He 
might  have  previously  undergone  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment,  also  for  a 
small  ofiPence,  and  there  was  his  former 
conviction  staring  the  Judge  in  the  face. 
What  was  he,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
do  ?  To  pronounce  a  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  for  the  full  period  of  seven 
years  was  to  inflict  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, yet  there  was  no  power  to  give 
a  less  period.  Those  who  were  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  subject  were 
also  aware  that  two  years'  imprisonment 
was  a  terrible  punishment.  It  had  been 
frequently  known  to  have  driven  those 
upon  whom  it  had  been  inflicted  to  in- 
sanity. Yet,  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
came  before  him,  the  only  alternative 
was  between  imprisonment  for  1 8  months 
or  two  year.*?,  or  a  sentence  to  five 
years'  penal  servitude  for  a  first  of- 
fence, and  seven  if  there  was  a  prior 
conviction.  The  alteration  in  the  law 
which  was  made  some  years  ago,  and 
which  took  away  from  Judges  the 
power  of  passing  sentences  of  throe 
years'  penal  servitude,  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, greatly  to  be  regretted.  Why, 
he  would  ask,  should  not  that  power  be 
restored?  Ho  was  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  the  strongest  way  he  could,  the 
necessity  of  making  the  change.  He 
had  not  long  ago  the  pleasure  of  a  con- 
versation with  a  learned  friend  of  his 
who,  perhaps,  tried  more  prisoners 
during  the  year  than  any  Judge  in  the 
Kingdom — as  many  as  150  prisoners 
every  session  (except  sessions  being  held 
annually) — and  he,  as  the  result  of  his 
great  experience,  had  informed  him 
that  the  difficulty  of  duly  apportion- 
ing punishments  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law  was  one  of  the  greatest 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  referred  was  the 
Recorder  of  Liverpool,  who  had  au- 
thorized him  to  express,  if  ever  he  spoke 
upon  the  subject  in  that  House,  his 
strong  feeling  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Home  Secretary  would  feel  it  to  be 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  accept  an 
Amendment  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose in  the  Criminal  Code  (Indictable 
Ofiences)  Bill,  giving  the  power  to  J  udges 
to  pass  a  seutence  of  three  years'  puiiai 
servitude. 
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Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  question 
was  one  of  great  interest,  and  that  he, 
to  a  great  extent,  concurred  in  the  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  as  to  the  expediency  of  en- 
abling Judges  to  pass  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  fur  a  shorter  period  than  five 
years.  But  leaving  that  point,  he  should 
like  to  know  what  prospect  there  was  of 
some  adequate  system  of  inspection 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  our  great 
convict  establishments?  Were  tliose 
great,  solemn  establishments,  with  their 
lofty  walls  and  barred  doors,  to  be  alto- 
gether shut  out  from  the  view  of  the 
general  public  ?  What  he  wanted  was 
that  there  should  be  somebody,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  to  look  inlo  them, 
and  to  see  what  was  the  mode  of  life 
and  the  position  of  their  unfortunate  in- 
mates. He,  for  one,  regretted  that  the 
power  of  the  Visiting  Justices  had  been 
almost  destroyed,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
their  authority  resuscitated  and  re-invi- 
gorated, so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  there 
might  be  a  constant  system  of  inspec- 
tion of  those  institutions.  There  was 
another  point  connected  with  the  subject 
which  he  was  anxious  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
although  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  one 
which  was  frequently  present  to  his 
mind.  It  was  well,  however,  that  it 
should  be  mentioned  in  that  House,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  discussed,  for  the 
discussion  might  bear  fruit  in  the  future. 
We  had,  in  those  immense  establishments 
of  which  he  was  speaking,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  criminals  who  were  doomed  to 
undergo  different  periods  of  penal  ser- 
vitude. He  was  aware  that  the  humane, 
and  he  believed  the  necessary,  mode  of 
administering  the  law  required  that 
those  criminals  should  be  afforded  the 
hope  that  part  of  their  term  of  punish- 
ment might  be  remitted.  He  did  not 
wish,  he  might  add,  to  raise  too  many 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  but  he  must  say  that 
more  than  once  or  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  felt  con- 
vinced that  a  man  had  been  made  to  un- 
dergo a  term  of  penal  servitude  to  which, 
though  innocent,  he  was  condemned. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  such  case,  and 
he  knew  very  well  how  readily  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  Predecessors 
in  Oiiice,  had  responded  to  any  appeal 


made  to  them  to  entertain  and  consider 
cases  of  the  kind ;  but  then  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  some  instances,  tho 
necessary  money  was  wanting  to  bring 
forward  evidence ;  or  death,  perhaps, 
had  removed  some  of  the  witnesses,  or 
the  Judge  who  tried  the  case ;  the  result 
being  that  the  wretched  convict  was  left 
to  endure  his  long  period  of  unmerited 
punishment.  That  being  so,  would  it 
not  be  possible,  he  would  ask,  to  have 
an  inspection  of  those  prisons,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  cases  of  the  prisoners,  to 
see  whether  or  not  some  of  the  inmates 
might  not  safely  be  restored  to  civil 
life  ?  It  would  require,  no  doubt, 
a  high  authority,  and  the  possession  of 
a  lofty  mind  and  judgment,  in  order 
that  such  a  commission  might  be  pro- 
perly discharged;  but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  Judge  who  tried 
a  prisoner  could  be  appealed  to;  he 
could  be  asked  to  refer  to  his  notes, 
and  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
case ;  and,  in  that  vray,  all  the  neces- 
sary precautions  might  be  taken,  and  a 
proper  amount  of  care  bestowed  upon 
each  case  as  it  arose.  And,  though 
caution  was  necessary  in  restoring 
convicts  to  civil  life,  he  believed  there 
were  eminent  authorities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  convict  prisons  in  whose  opi- 
nion at  least  one-third  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  confined  in  them  need  not 
be  detained  there.  Was  not  that  a 
matter  worthv  of  consideration?  Was 
it  not  a  terrible  burden  on  our  con- 
sciences that  all  this  mass  of  human 
degradation  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  find  out  whether  among 
the  many  cases  there  were  not  some  of 
those  convicts  who  might,  without  injury 
to  society,  be  restored  to  it,  and  whether 
there  were  not  some  who  had  been  in- 
nocently condemned  ?  Was  not  the 
House  of  Commons  incurring  a  great 
moral  responsibility  by  not  endeavouring, 
in  regard  to  such  a  question,  to  perform 
its  duty  in  some  degree  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  there 
were  two  points  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  with  respect  to  which  he 
entirely  agreed  with  him,  while  there 
was  one  on  which  he  differed  from  him 
altogether.  He  was,  and  had  always 
been,  in  favour  of  the  independent  in- 
spection of  convict  prisons ;  and  ho  hoped 
the  Commission  would  recommend  some 
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scheme  for  the  appointment  of  indepen- 
dent Visitors  of  all  those  establishments. 
He  also  concurred  with  the  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  in  the  opinion  that 
there   should  be,   at  all  events  in  all 
serious  cases,   the  most  ample    oppor- 
tunity given  to  a  man  who  was  wrongly 
condemned  to  have  a  new   trial.     The 
most  suitable  time,   however,   to   deal 
with  that  question  would  be  when  the 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill 
came  on  for  discussion.     But  he  would 
beg  to  remind  the  hon.   and  learned 
Gentleman  that  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  could  always  appeal 
to  the  Home  Secretary  without  expense, 
and  that  no  Home  Secretary  would  be 
worthy  to  hold  the  Ofhce  if  he  did  not 
most  carefully  investigate  those    cases 
which  were  brought  before  him.     The 
point  on  which  he  differed  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman — and  he  did  so 
most  absolutely  and  entirely — was  the 
expediency  of  sending  a  roving  Com- 
mission all  over  the  country  to  see  how 
many  offenders  who  had  been  properly 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude might  be  again  turned  loose  upon 
society.     With  such   safeffuards  as  he 
had  mentioned  against  allowing  an  in- 
nocent man  to  suffer,  it  would  be  most 
unwise,  in  his  opinion,  that  there  should 
be  any  uncertainty  as  to  a  sentence  being 
carried  out  after  it  had  been  passed. 

Mb.  Sebjeaxt  SIMON  was  sorry  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  deferred 
his  remarks  for  a  few  moments,  because 
he  was  desirous  of  having  a  discussion 
on  a  matter  which  he  had  very  much  at 
heart — he  meant  the  question  of  indus- 
trial labour  in  prisons.  No  doubt,  the 
present  system  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  that  which  formerly  existed, 
when  the  course  adopted  with  regard 
to  prisoners  assumed  more  of  the 
character  of  retribution.  But  the  great 
difficulty  was  how  far  it  was  possible 
to  try  to  reform  a  criminal  inside 
the  walls  of  a  prison  without  injuring 
the  honest  man  outside.  Now,  he  was 
afraid  that  in  the  endeavour  to  reform 
the  offender  they  had,  to  an  undue  ex- 
tent, interfered  with  the  well-being  of 
the  honest  man.  [*'  No,  No  !'*]  The  hon. 
Member  who  cried  '*  No,  no  "  was  not, 
perhaps,  as  well  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  details  of  the  subject.  He 
knew  that  in  the  prison  at  Wakefield, 
and  those  in  other  towns  in  the  North  of 
England,  trades  had  been  carried  on  to 


such  a  degree  as  to  be  exceedingly  inju- 
rious to  the  interestsof  the  honest  working 
man.  He  would  mention,  especially,  the 
mat  and  brushmaking  trades.  Honest  re- 
spectable men  had  come  to  him,  and  had 
also  gone  on  deputations  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  represented  that  they 
had  been  literally  starved  out  of  occu- 
pation through  the  monopoly  of  what 
was  called  prison  labour.  For  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  any  way  responsible ;  for  he  knew  he 
was  most  anxious  to  redress,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  the  grievance  of  which  those 
poor  men  complained.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  good  enough,  when 
the  Prisons  Bill  was  passing  through 
the  House,  two  years  ago,  to  adopt  an 
Amendment  which  he  had  moved,  in  order 
to  form  the  recital  to  a  clause  in  that 
Act,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  un- 
favourable operation  of  prison  labour  in 
the  way  which  he  had  just  mentioned. 
He  had  not  very  long  ago,  he  might 
add,  put  a  Question  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  to  what  was  being  done 
in  the  matter,  and  as  to  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  allusion  to  industrial  labour 
in  prisons  in  the  Eeport  for  last  year 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.  The  answer  was,  that  the 
Heport  did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  present 
year,  and  that  a  Commission  was  now  sit- 
ting with  the  view  of  redressing  any 
grievance  which  might  be  shown  to 
exist.  Now,  the  inquiry  would,  he 
hoped,  be  carried  out  in  a  thorough 
manner.  He,  for  one,  was  opposed  to 
punishments  being  inflicted  on  offenders 
by  way  of  retribution,  or  in  any  spirit 
of  vindictiveness.  The  proper  course 
was  to  endeavour  to  make  a  con- 
vict a  better  member  of  society,  if  pos- 
sible, by  reforming  him.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  prohibit  industries  in 
gaols.  If  a  prisoner  knew  a  trade,  let 
him  follow  it,  and,  if  not,  let  him  be 
taught  one ;  but  let  not  that  system,  at 
the  same  time,  be  carried  out  to  the  pre- 
j  udice  of  the  honest  and  respectable  citizen 
who  never  committed  a  crime,  and  who 
had  only  his  honest  labour  to  depend  upon. 
His  attention  had  lately  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  absolutely  ten- 
ders made  from  certain  prisons  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods,  not  for  the  use 
of  those  prisons,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoners,  but  in  order  that  their  work 
might  go  into  the  market  and  compete 
with  that  of  the  honest  labourer  outbide. 
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They  were  seeking  to  reform  the  crimi- 
nal at  the  expense  of  the  honest  work- 
ing-man, and  he  protentod  against  that 
system  as  one  utterly  unnecessary  and 
unjust.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  certain  ten- 
ders issued  from  prisons  in  Lancashire 
to  manufacturers,  stating  the  price  at 
which  work  could  be  done  for  them  in 
the  prisons,  and  whether  that  rate  was 
one  that  would  undersell  the  honest 
working  man  out  of  prison  ?  It  was  a 
great  evil,  if  such  a  system  was  in  prac- 
tice. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  seen  those  tenders,  would  he  make 
inquiries  respecting  them,  or  issue  such 
orders  as  would  prevent  those  proceed- 
ings in  the  prisons  generally  ? 

Mr.  HIBBERT  did  not  at  all  agree 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon) 
with  rCvspect  to  prison  labour.  He  held 
the  opinion  that  the  more  industrial 
labour  was  extended  in  prisons  the 
better  it  would  be  for  tlie  prisoners, 
provided  that  the  trades  carried  on  did 
not  undersell  the  trades  carried  on  out- 
side. He  rose,  however,  to  ask  his 
right  hon.  Friend  for  some  little  ex- 
planation about  the  amount  voted  for 
prisoners  in  convict  establishments  in 
the  Colonies.  There  appeared  to  be  one 
prisoner  at  Malta,  36  in  new  South 
Wales,  195  in  Tasmania,  described  as 
paupers,  lunatics,  prisoners,  or  prisoners' 
children,  costing  £60  a-year  each,  and 
225  in  Western  Australia,  costing  £100 
a-year  each,  while  our  own  convicts 
cost  £48.  He  thought  that  some  pro- 
mise should  be  given  as  to  when  these 
grants  in  aid  of  Colonial  convict  estab- 
lishments should  cease. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  subject  referred  to  by  him 
last  year.  lie  reminded  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Homo  Department  that 
he  had  admitted  it  to  be  most  objection- 
able that  a  stipendiary  Coroner  should 
be  retained  for  a  Government  prison  ; 
but  in  page  208  of  the  Estimates  the 
salary  of  that  officer  again  appeared. 
He  begged,  again,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  this  fact, 
wliich  had  probably  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  the  subject 
just  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)   had  also  been 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon 


alluded  to  by  him  when  the  Votes 
were  before  the  Committee  last  year. 
The  whole  Vote  was  one  which  could 
not  be  looked  upon  without  a  feeling  of 
pain,  inasmuch  as  it  dealt  with  no  less 
than  10,838  unhappy  persons  under  con- 
finement. He  proposed  to  reduce  this 
Vote  by  the  sum  of  £4,950,  being  the 
amount  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
invalids,  lunatics,  paupers,  pauper  chil- 
dren, &c.,  in  Tasmania.  lie  could  not 
see  why  money  should  be  voted  for  this 
purpose  to  the  people  of  Tasmania. 
With  regard  to  the  Vote  in  aid  of  the 
Colonial  magistracy,  police  gaols,  &c., 
for  Tasmania  and  V^estern  Australia, 
which  latter  place  had  the  control  and 
management  of  the  sum  of  £12,000, 
although  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
these  grants  were  to  expire  in  1883,  he 
considered  that  it  was  much  better  that 
they  should  be  compounded  for  by  the 
payment  of  a  larger  sum  at  onoe.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  probably 
give  an  answer  as  to  whether  this  would 
be  done.  Another  question  which  he 
desired  to  ask  was,  whether  the  allow- 
ance to  the  prison  olRcers  included 
superannuation  allowance,  or  whether 
that  would  have  to  be  credited  to  them 
when  the  grant  ceased  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that, 
so  far  as  the  convict  prisons  were  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  mat-making,  sup- 
posed to  be  improperly  competing  with 
Fiouest  labour,  had  been  reduced,  and, 
in  many  establishments,  entirely  dis- 
continued. This  industry  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  supply  of  Government 
offices  and  establishments — which  was, 
of  course,  perfectly  allowable.  If  the 
necessity  for  industrial  labour  existed, 
the  articles  manufactured  under  the  sys- 
tem ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
and  allowed  to  remain ;  they  must  be 
disposed  of.  His  theory  had  always 
been,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  use 
of  the  labour  of  prisoners  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State ;  and  he  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, under  considerable  contracts  with 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  get  the  Army  to  make  contracts  with 
the  prisons  for  clothing,  blankets,  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  He  thought  no- 
body could  possibly  object  to  their  making 
what  they  could  for  tlie  public  service, 
provided  the  canon  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (^Lr.  Ilibbert) 
was  alwa^'s  followed — namely,  that  the 
proper  market  prices  outaide  were  not 
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undeifsold ;  and  tbe  Hon.  Member  miglit 
rely  that  the  principle  was  not  in  any 
way  lost  sight  of.  The  expenditure 
on  the  convict  establishments  in  the 
Colonies  was  one  which  could  not  be 
put  a  stop  to  in  a  moment,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  men  were  there,  and  so 
long  as  they  were  there  the  Vote  would 
necessarilv  continue.  The  reason  whv 
the  expenditure  was  large  in  compari- 
son with  the  number  of  prisoners  was 
that  though  the  latter  was  rapidly  di- 
minishing the  same  staff  must  be  kept 
up.  Even  if  the  number  of  prisoners  was 
50,  they  would  require  the  same  number 
of  men  to  look  after  them  as  if  it  was 
100.  Hon.  Members  would  see,  by  tlie 
Beport  of  last  j'ear,  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  Western  Australia  was  350 
up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  and 
that  in  December,  1 877,  they  only  num- 
bered 275.  Tlie  latter  number  comprised 
prisoners,  lunatics,  and  paupers  out  of 
employment.  As  to  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar, he  found,  when  he  came  into  Office, 
that  not  a  farthing  was  voted,  as  far  as  ho 
understood,  for  Gibraltar ;  but  the  Vote 
of  £20,000  for  prisons  in  Malta  he  could 
not  understand.  [Sir  George  Bowyer  : 
Hear !]  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
knew  all  about  it.  [Sir  George  Bowyer  : 
No,  I  want  to  know.]  With  regard  to 
the  Coroner  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van), he  believed  this  must  have  been 
the  Coroner  who  went  to  Dartmoor  last 
year,  and  who  was  then  paid  by  the 
State.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  see  that  there  was  no  Vote 
for  this  officer  in  the  present  Estimate. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  and  he  were  entirely  agreed 
that  it  was  a  wrong  thing  that  the 
Coroner  should  bo  paid  by  the  State. 

Mr.  WHIT  well  asked  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  pauper  children  in  the 
Colonies  charged  for  under  the  Vote  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  explained 
that  these  were  thrown  upon  the  hands 
of  the  Government  by  persons  who, 
having  been  sent  out  as  convicts,  had 
become  insane.  Of  course,  these  could 
not  be  turned  adrift. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  could  not 
understand  how  this  Vote  could  be  post- 
poned until  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  was  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  as  had  been  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell). 
He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 


Home  Secretary  when  that  Report  might 
bo  expected  ?  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation  for  punishment 
undergone  by  prisoners  wrongly  con- 
demned, and  the  discharge  of  prisoners 
before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  more  certain 
punishment  was  made  the  more  effica- 
cious it  would  be,  and  that  the  only  way 
in  which  a  prisoner  should  be  able  to 
earn  a  remission  of  his  sentence  should 
^®  by  good  conduct.  A  sentence  once 
pronounced  ought,  in  his  view,  to  be 
carried  out.  Ho  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  of  a  saying  of  the  late  Chief 
Baron  0' Grady.  A  man,  whose  trial  had 
been  by  various  means  postponed  for  a 
])eriod  of  18  months,  was  brought  before 
him  and  convicted  of  a  discreditable 
offence.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty, 
but  brought  a  strong  recommendation 
from  the  prison  authorities,  stating  that 
his  conduct  had  been  of  much  use  in  the 
moral  education  of  the  other  prisoners. 
The  Chief  Baron  received  that  testi- 
mony with  extreme  pleasure;  it  was 
delightful  to  find  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  so  well  conducted  during  confine- 
ment, and  that  circumstance  ought  to  bo 
taken  into  consideration  ;  but  he  added — 
*'  I  think,  therefore,  that  as  you  are  a 
gentleman  who  behaves  so  exceedingly 
well  in  prison,  and  so  exceedingly  badly 
out  of  it,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
keep  you  there  as  long  as  I  can." 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND,  as  one  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  stated  that 
the  evidence  had  been  closed,  and  that 
the  consideration  of  the  Report  would 
begin  on  Friday.  He  hoped  the  Report 
would  be  presented  to  Parliament  shortly 
after  Whitsuntide. 

Mr.  MUNDELL^V  drew  attention  to 
the  estimated  charge  for  600  military 
prisoners,  which,  according  to  the  foot- 
note on  page  205,  amounted  to  £20,000. 
He  could  not  conceive  why  this  amount 
appeared  under  this  head;  it  should 
have  been  debited  to  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  this  was  the 
third  Session  that  the  Committee  had 
refrained  from  discussing  this  Vote,  on 
the  ground  either  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  about  to  be  appointed,  or 
was  taking  evidence.  He  suggested 
tliat,  as  the  Report  was  bo  very  near  its 
presentation,  the  Committee  ought  to 
postpone  the  Vote  until  that  Report  was 
before  the  House.    The  Report  would 
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bo  necessarily  a  voluminous  document, 
and  time  was  needed  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Home  Secretary  to  those 
points  which  were  considered  of  import- 
ance, while  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  without  under- 
taking* fresh  legislation.  It  therefore 
followed  that  the  House  should  have 
tlio  opportunity  of  fully  considering  the 
Report  before  it  voted  the  money  asked 
for  on  the  present  occasion.  With  that 
object,  he  begged  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the    Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
.gress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit   again." — 
{^Mr,  FarnelL) 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  persist  in 
his  Motion  to  report  Progress.  The 
Committee  having  been  through  an 
enormous  amount  of  evidence,  their 
Keport  would  require  some  time  for  its 
consideration ;  and  he  absolutely  de- 
clined to  discuss  that  Report  until  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evi- 
dence. He  trusted  the  Committee  would 
not  provoke  discussion  upon  the  Report 
in  a  serious  manner  untU  the  evidence 
was  before  the  House. 

Me.  PARNELL  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  unless  the  Home 
Secretary  did  something  with  a  view  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report  next  Session,  ho  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  doing  so  at  all,  because 
the  next  Session  would  be  the  last  of  this 
Parliament.  Unless  the  Committee  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  Report 
partially,  at  all  events,  and  publicly, 
during  the  present  Session,  legislation 
thereon  could  not  be  rendered  a  matter 
of  any  certainty.  It  would  be  very 
wrong  that  a  serious  question,  upon 
which  hon.  Members  had  been  working 
hard  for  a  number  of  years,  should  be 
thrust  off  to  another  Parliament ;  because 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  how  many 
of  those  hon.  Members  might  be  re- 
turned at  the  next  Election. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  hoped  the 
Home  Secretary  would  offer  some  facili- 
ties to  magistrates  to  grant  orders  to 
the  friends  of  prisoners  to  visit  them 
in  prisjn.  It  was  very  distressing  to 
have  to  refer  poor  men  and  women,  who 
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wanted  to  be  allowed  to  see  their  re- 
lations who  were  undergoing  imprison- 
ment, to  the  Home  Department.  The 
stringent  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  were  a 
very  great  hardship  upon  poor  and  igno- 
rant people,  who  still  had  feelings  of 
affection  for  their  relations,  even  though 
in  prison ;  and  he  trusted  that  some 
way  would  be  found  to  relax  them.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  these  poor 
people  to  reach  the  Home  Secretary  at 
all;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
strong  reason  for  granting  some  other 
means  for  communication  between  the 
unhappy  prisoners  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  pointed  out 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  discussing  a 
subject  which  was  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mun- 
della),  that  the  military  prisoners  were 
formerly  charged  for  under  the  Army 
Votes;  but  that  since  the  prisons  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  cost 
was  paid  out  of  the  Prison  Votes. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  maintained  that  if 
the  accounts  were  to  be  kept  correctly, 
the  charge  for  the  military  prisoners 
must  be  debited  to  the  several  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  otherwise 
the  comparative  cost  of  the  different 
Services  was  erroneously  estimated. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  it  was  not  the 
fact  that  this  portion  of  the  Vote  was 
dealt  with  in  the  sense  presented  to  the 
House. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morroic^ 
at  Two  of  the  clock  ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednes- 
day, 

CUSTOMS    AND    INLAND    REVENUE 
BILL.— [Bill  160.] 

{Mr,  Raikea,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Henry  Sclwin-Ibbetson.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*^That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  JExche- 
quer.) 
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Me.  NEWDEGATE:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  terms  of  my  Amendment  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  are — 

"  That  this  House  will  not  recognize  or  ac- 
cept as  binding  any  Treaty  or  other  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
which  might  forestall  or  limit  the  control  of  this 
House  over  the  iinancial  resources  and  taxation 
of  this  Country,  until  further  information  as  to 
such  contemplated  engagements  has  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House,  and  this  House 
■hall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  thereon.*' 

It  is  due  to  the  House  that  I  should  ex- 
plain why  I  have  ventured  thus  early  to 
call  the  attention  of  hon.  Members  to 
the  subject  of  my  Motion.     It  is  now  1 9 
years  since  this  important  subject  was 
seiioualy  debated  in  Parliament,    and 
during  those  19  years  this  House  has 
undergone  great  changes.     The  number 
of  Members  who  had  seats  in  the  House 
during  the  debates  of  the  year  1860  upon 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  is 
very  limited ;  and  I  find  that  among  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  there  pre- 
vails in  a  certain  degree  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  real   position   of   this 
House  with  respect  to  Commercial  Trea- 
ties, especially  as  that  position  is  affected 
by  the  announcement  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  negotiations  are  pend- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  for  six  months.  That, 
Sir,  seems  to  be  a  very  limited  period  ; 
but  my  experience  of  the  effects  of  the 
Treaty   of  1860  is  such,  that  I  think  I 
am  bound  immediately  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  before  these  ne- 
gotiations  proceed  further.       Sir,    the 
Treaty  of  1860 — the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France — is  not  an  ordinary  Com- 
mercial Treaty.     The  Party,  who  at  pre- 
sent sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  felt 
very  strongly  in  1860  that,  in  its  sub- 
stance and  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  negotiated,  the  Treaty  of 
1860  constituted  a  very  wide  departure 
from  the  only  precedent  of  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  which  at  that  time 
existed — the  Commercial  Treaty  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  3'ear  1787.  Let 
me  refer  for  a  few  moments  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Treaty  of 
1860  was  negotiated.  It  was  not  until  the 
23rd  of  December,  1859,  that  the  pub- 
lic became  at  all   aware,  far  less  this 
House,  which  was  then  in  Recess,  that 
there  was  any  idea  entertained  of  con- 
tracting   a    Commercial     Treaty    with 
France.     It  then  appeared  that  the  late 


Mr.  Cobden,  a  distinguished  man,  but 
not  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, was  employed  in  Paris  in  nep^otiat- 
ing  f  or  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  directly  with 
the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
that  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  com- 
munication with  M.  Eouher,  one  of  the 
French  Ministers.  Ijord  Cowley,  our 
Ambassador,  was  informed  that  such 
negotiations  were  going  on,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  late  Lord  Eussell,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — 

"  I  conclude  that  your  Lordship  is  aware  that 
Mr.  Cobden  is  nnoflScially  negotiating  for  a 
Commercial  Treaty  between  England  and 
France." 

The  reply  of  Lord  Russell,  I  believe, 
confessed  that  he  was  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  up  to  or  about  the  23rd 
of  December,   1859,  Lord  Cowley,  our 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  knew  nothing  of 
it.    Lord  Cowley  concluded  his  despatch 
by  saying  that  he  could  have  no  feeling  of 
jealousy  on  the   subject,  and  that  he 
hoped  Mr.  Cobden  would  be  officially 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations.    Immediately  upon  that,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  officially  employed  ;  and  let 
the  House  observe,  the  first  information 
that  negotiations  were  in  progress  ar- 
rived on  the  23rd  of  December,  1859, 
and  upon  the  23rd  of  January,   1860, 
the  Treaty  was  signed.    Parliament  met 
upon  the  24th  of  January,  and  on  the 
10th  of  February  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  his  Financial  Statement, 
having  induced  this  House  to  take  Ways 
and  Means  before  Supply,  so  that  he 
might  include  in  his  Budget  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  affected 
the  finances  of  this  country.      Her  Ma- 
jesty's then  Ministers,  under  the  Leader- 
ship of  Lord  Palraerston,  had  a  large 
majority  in  this  House,  and  on  the  20th 
of  February,  in  considerably  less  than 
two  months  from  the  first  announcement, 
this  House  found  itself  committed  to  the 
substance  of  the  French  Treaty,  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  taxation  of  this  coun- 
try.     These  were  very  rapid  and  unex- 
pected proceedings.     The  Conservative 
Party  used  every  exertion  to  induce  Her 
Majesty's  then  Ministers  to  conform  to 
the  precedent  of  1787,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    When  Mr.  Pitt  undertook  to  ne- 
gotiate  a  Treaty    of   Commerce    with 
France,  how  did  he  proceed  ?     He  ne- 
gotiated the  Treaty.      He  placed  it  be- 
fore the  conmiercial  public,  and  so  left 
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it  for  five  raonths  before  he  proposed  it 
to  Parliament ;  and  when  he  proposed  it 
to  Parliament,  he  did  not  propose  at 
once  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  in  the  Budget,  but  asked  the 
consent  of  each  House  of  Parliament  to 
that  Treaty  by  Resolution.  Could  there. 
Sir,  be  a  greater  difference  between  two 
modes  of  procedure,  than  between  the 
mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston  ?  I 
know  that  among  the  Members  of  this 
House,  who  cannot  clearly  recollect  what 
occurred  in  1860,  the  idea  exists  that 
Parliament  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  Commercial  Treaties — that  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Commercial  Treaty  is  an 
affair  of  the  Government,  and  that  Par- 
liamentary consent,  if  necessary  at  all,  is 
a  mere  formality.  No  Member  of  this 
House,  Sir,  except  he  be  a  Member  of 
the  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  can  propose 
the  imposition  of  any  tax,  or  the  increase 
of  any  tax ;  and  exactly  upon  the  same 
principle  no  Member  of  this  House,  un- 
less he  bo  a  Member  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  is  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, can  negotiate  a  Treaty,  and  least 
of  all  a  Commercial  Treatv ;  because  a 
Commercial  Treaty  may  affect  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  country  for  years  to 
come ;  it  may  affect,  as  the  Treaty  of 
1860  affected,  and  control,  as  the  Treaty 
of  1860  controlled,  the  power  of  taxation, 
which  is  vested  in  this  House,  not  for 
one  year  only,  but  for  10  or  20  years.  I 
will  now  state  to  the  House  why,  after 
the  experience  we  had  in  1860  of  the 
secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  the  last 
Commercial  Treaty  was  negotiated,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty,  on  the  first  in- 
timation that  that  Treatv  is  to  be  con- 
tinned,  renewed,  or  altered — I  believe  it 
is  intended  that  this  Treaty  is  to  be 
altered — to  intervene.  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  my  duty  to  ask  the 
House  to  affirm  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten the  functions  of  the  House  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter,  because  the  House 
forgot  its  position  in  this  matter.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  would,  to  the 
extent  of  its  provisions,  incapacitate  this 
House  from  performing  its  function  of 
regulating  and  granting  taxation.  This 
abdication  on  the  part  of  the  House 
might  be  for  an  unlimited  period,  for  any 
period  which  it  might  please  the  Go- 
vernment to  assign  as  the  duration  of 

Mi\  Newdegaie 


the  Treaty.  I  have  reason,  as  I  will 
presently  show,  to  remember  these  cir- 
cumstances. Under  this  Treaty  the  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  British  tariff  was 
reduced  from  419  to  48.  The  duties  abo- 
lished were  almost  entirely  upon  articles, 
not  of  necessity,  but  of  luxury.  It  will 
be  enough  to  state,  in  illustration  of  the 
sweeping  nature  of  this  Treaty,  that  the 
total  amount  of  taxation  which  it  either 
abolished  or  reduced — mind  you,  abo- 
lished or  reduced — not  for  the  year,  nor 
for  five  years,  but  during  the  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  Treaty  —  for  10 
years  Parliament  deprived  itself  of  all 
control  over  financial  resources  which 
yielded  £1,700,000.  K  these  Customs 
duties  had  been  left,  according  to  the 
natural  increase  and  growth  of  Customs 
duties,  they  would  have  yielded  more 
than  £2,000,000  now.  This  is  not  a 
small  item.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
by  going  through  the  principal  articles 
affected  by  the  Treaty — such  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  wine  duties  in  favour  of 
French  wines,  which  created  great  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Governments.  The  number 
of  articles  upon  which  Customs  duties 
had  been  levied,  and  which  were  thus 
either  abolished  or  reduced,  was  very 
large ;  these  articles  were  chiefly  the 
produce  of  France.  That  this  should 
have  been  the  case  was  the  ordinary 
condition  of  Commercial  Treaties  be- 
tween two  countries;  but  the  extra- 
ordinary condition  of  this  Treaty  is  that 
this  House  bound  itself  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  not  to  impose  or  re-im- 
pose, during  the  period  of  the  Treaty, 
these  duties  upon  the  produce  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  This  extraor- 
dinary provision  has,  by  the  operation  of 
this  Treaty,  been  made  fundamental  as 
regards  other  Treaties — the  foundation 
of  engagements  unspecified  in  other 
Treaties — and  for  the  benefit  of  other 
countries.  The  direct  engagement  on 
the  part  of  this  country  under  this 
Treaty  is  with  France  only.  The  bene- 
fit which  we  receive  in  return  for  this 
abandonment  of  the  power  of  taxation 
is  reciprocated  by  France  only,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  world  gets  the  uncom- 
pensated benefit  of  our  concession. 
Under  this  Treaty  we  can  claim  no- 
tliing  from  Germany,  nothing  from  the 
United  States,  nothing  from  Austria, 
nothing  from  Belgium,  or  from  Hussia. 
The  commerce  of  each  of  these  States 
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profite  by  tbis  Treaty  at  the  expense  of ' 
this  country.     Such  are  the  provisions  | 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ! 
of  that  day  (Mr.  Gladstone)  declared  to 
he  consistent  with  the   object  of    the 
Treaty ;  but  they  are  provisions  which 
I  wiah  the  House  fully  to  understand 
before  it  commita  itself  to  a  renewal  of 
tbis  extraordinary  engagement.    I  trust 
the  Hoase  will  allow  me  to  verify  what 
I  have  said  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer.     In  his 
Financial  Statement  of  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1860,  he  said — 

*'  I  come  next.  Sir,  to  the  English  covonnnts. 
England  engages,  with  a  limitci  power  of  ex- 
ception, which  we  propose  to  exercise  with  re- 
gpect  only  to  two  or  three  articles,  to  abolish 
immediately  and  totally  nil  duties  upon  all 
manufactarad  goods.  There  will  be  a  sweep, 
clean,  entire,  and  absolute,  of  manufactured 
goods  from  the  face  of  the  British  tariff." 
—[3  fTcHMnf,  dvi.  834.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to 

say — 

**  Fiance  is  perfectly  aware  that  our  legis- 
lation makes  no  distinction  between  one  niition 
and  another,  and  that  what  we  enact  fur  her  we 
shall  at  the  same  timo  enact  for  all  the  world." 
--[IM.  837.] 

I  have  said  that  I  have  had  reason  to 
remember  the  effects  of    this  Treaty. 
Among  the  duties   which  were  imme- 
diately abolished   under  its  provisions 
were  the  duties  on   silk  manufactures, 
and  these  included  the  duty  of  15  per 
cent  upon  ribands,   the  article   chiefly 
manufactured  in  Coventry  at  that  tiiuo, 
and  in  a  district  extending  from  Cuveu- 
try  10  miles  northwardr:),  including  the 
town  of  Nuneaton,  and  several  other 
populous   manufacturing  places.      Mr. 
XHsraeli  and  the  Conservative  Party  in 
this  House  were  kind  enough  to  assist 
me  in  the   endeavour  to   prevent   the 
abolition  of  this  duty  from  being  imme- 
diate ;  but  the  Government  were  inex- 
orable.     The  abolition  of  the  duty  was 
immediate.     Parliament  broke  up,  and 
in  the  month  of  September  following  I 
found  myself  the  chairman  of  a  relief  com- 
mittee in  my  own  neighbourhood,  with 
22,000  pei*sons  to  provide   for   beyond 
those  who  could  obtain  relief  under  the 
Poor  Law.   This  state  of  things  was,  in 
great  measure,  produced  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  this  Treaty  came  into  ope- 
ration— an  operation  as  sudden  as  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  completion  of  the  Treaty 
were  rapid.      Her  ifajesty  the  Queen, 
with  lior  usual  beaevolence,  subscribed 


for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  work- 
people. The  Prince  of  Wales  also  sub- 
scribed, as  did  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tiie  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  himself  had  furced  on  the  Treaty. 
I  was  employed  for  three  winters  in  dis- 
tributing some  £47,000  to  relieve  the 
distress  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  that  Treaty  among  my  con- 
stituents. But  the  ofiects  of  the  Treaty 
were  not  restricted  to  my  constituents. 
I  remember  that  there  were  in  Manclies- 
ter  eight  firms  of  broad  silk  manufac- 
turers, who  petitioned  in  favour  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  abolition  of  the  Customs 
duties.  I  have  a  copy  of  their  Petition 
now.  Every  single  lirm  whoso  rei)ro- 
sentative  signed  that  Petition  has  since 
failed,  and  in  my  own  district  this  branch 
of  industry  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  what  the  trade 
was  in  1860.  I  believe  not  more  tlmn 
one-fourth  of  what  it  was  then  remains. 
Wo  were  told  that  wo  were  behind  the 
time,  and  our  produce  was  inferior  to 
that  of  France  ;  but  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  at  the  lirst 
Exhibition  of  Paris  the  riband,  which 
won  the  first  prize  from  all  the 
French  ribands,  was  manufactured 
within  four  miles  of  my  house  in  War- 
wickshire. I  think  I  have  some  reason, 
then,  to  remember  wliat  has  been  tho 
operation  of  this  French  Treaty  ;  and  I 
am  most  anxious  that  this  House  should 
thus  early,  after  wo  have  received  tho 
intimation  that  tho  eontiuuatinii  or  re- 
newal of  this  Treat}'  is  contoniplated, 
remind  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that 
without  the  consent  of  this  House — and 
I  trust  that  tho  consent  of  tho  House 
will  not  be  given  without  duo  con^idera- 
tion — it  is  impossible  either  to  renew,  to 
alter,  or  to  continue  this  Treaty  with 
France,  or  to  negotiate  any  other.  Allow 
mo,  for  tho  information  of  those  hon. 
Members  of  tho  House  who  have  not 
had  tho  advantage  or  misfortune  of  being 
hero  HO  many  years  as  myself,  to  show 
that  this  House  must  be  a  party  to,  and 
responsible  for,  any  Commercial  Treaty 
that  is  contracted.  We  have  nothing 
direct! V  to  do  with  ne«jjotiations  for  a 
Treaty,  an^Muoro  than  we  have  tlie  power 
of  proposing  taxation.  The  negotiation 
of  a  Commercial  Treat}',  like  tlie  nego- 
tiation of  every  other  Treaty,  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Executive  Government,  just 
as  the  proposal  of  every  tax  is  delegared 
to  them — that  is  their  duty  and  privi- 
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lege;  but  the  sanctioning  of  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  is  just  as  much  the  func- 
tion of  this  House  as  is  the  consent  which 
we  are  appointed  to  give  or  withhold 
from  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
for  taxation.  In  this  very  Treaty,  the 
5th  Article,  a  very  important  one,  begins 
in  these  wordi 


"Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  to  enable  her  to  abolish 
the  duties  of  importation  on  the  following  ar- 
ticles," &c.,  &c. 

The  5th  Article  begins — 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  also  to  pro- 
pose to  Parliament  that  the  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  French  wines  be  at  once  reduced." 

And  the  7th  Article  begins^— 

"  Her  Britannic  Majesty  promises  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  to  admit  into  the  United 
Kingdom  merchandise  imported  from  France  at 
a  rate  of  duty  equal  to  the  Excise  duty,"  &c. 

This  House,  then,  is  responsible  for 
every  Commercial  Treaty.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  this  House  to  sanction  or  reject 
every  Commercial  Treaty.  This  power 
is  identical,  which  the  House  possesses, 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  for  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this 
House  ought  not  to  directly  interfere 
with  the  negotiations  of  a  Commercial 
Treaty.  I  know  that  it  was  the  general 
feeling  that,  until  he  was  duly  autho- 
rized and  appointed,  the  late  Mr.  Cobden 
outstepped  his  duty  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament by  the  part  he  took  in  the  year 
1860.  What  he  did  was  no  doubt 
prompted  by  an  excess  of  zeal ;  but  if  he 
erred  in  the  first  instance,  his  error  was 
subsequently  condoned,  and  more  than 
condoned,  by  his  being  appointed  the 
Representative  of  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  negotiations. 
All  the  more,  however,  is  it  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
difficulty  which  might  be  entailed  by 
the  House  feeling  itself  unable  to  sanc- 
tion the  provisions  of  any  Treaty  which 
may  have  been  negotiated.  I  know  that 
this  feeling  weighed  very  heavily  upon 
some  Members  of  the  Conservative  Party 
in  1860.  The  circumstances  of  Europe 
at  that  time  were  somewhat  critical.  It 
was  thought  by  some  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  this  coimtry  that  we  should 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  I  know  positively  that 
this  circumstance  weighed  very  deeply 
with  some  Members  of  this  Housq,  who 
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otherwise  might  have  been  anxious  to 
press  some  modification  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  this  countrv  undertook  by 
that  Treaty.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Sir,  I 
now  invite  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  this  House  with  regard  to 
this  important  subject.  As  this  Treaty 
must  expire  on  the  31st  of  December 
next,  I  ask  this  House  now  to  consider, 
I  ask  the  commercial  public  now  to  con- 
sider, whether  there  are  any  provisions 
in  that  Treaty  which,  in  their  opinion, 
need  alteration ;  and  if  that  be  their 
opinion,  now  is  the  time  that  they  should 
approach  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  their  suggestions.  Now  is  the  time, 
and  the  only  time,  when,  conveniently 
and  safely,  the  commercial  experience 
and  opinion  of  the  country  can  be 
brought  to  bear  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  hope  the  House  will  forgive  me 
for  thus  bringing  under  its  notice  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed.  In  the 
year  1860  the  feeling  was  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  free  imports,  to  which,  for 
nearly  20  years,  this  country  has  been 
bound  to  a  great  extent  by  this  Treaty 
— bound  to  the  system  of  free  imports 
from  the  whole  world,  whilst  the  expec- 
tation of  Reciprocity  is  by  this  Treaty 
limited  to  our  commerce  with  France 
only.  For  nearly  20  years,  then,  we 
have  been  fettered  by  this  Treaty.  In 
1860  the  expectation  was  rife  that  the 
great  commercial  countries  of  the  world, 
that  Europe  and  the  United  States  would 
reciprocate  the  abandonment  of  import 
duties  which  this  country  had  then 
adopted,  and  of  their  own  accord  freely 
follow  our  example  in  this  respect.  Sir, 
there  is  no  such  expectation  now.  Russia 
shows  no  sign  of  an  intention  to  relax 
her  high  tariff.  Some  persons  speak  of 
Russia  as  if  her  Government  were  igno- 
rant on  this  subject.  But  Russia  re- 
duced her  import  duties,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1815.  She  tried  the  system 
for  five  or  six  years,  but  found  it  to  be 
so  ruinous  that  she  abandoned  it  in  182 1 , 
and  never  after  renewed  it.  Again,  in 
1816,  the  United  States  largely  reduced 
their  import  duties ;  but  they,  too,  found 
the  system  so  ruinous  that  they  raised 
their  duties  in  1828,  and  have  ever  since, 
though  not  so  steadily  as  Russia,  re- 
fused to  abandon  their  Customs  duties. 
With  reference  to  this  commercial  legis- 
lation and  these  commercial  engagements, 
it  behoves  tho  House  to  consider  the 
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political  temper  of  the  world.     The  ten- 
dency of  the  world,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  now  in  the  direction  of  Imperialism. 
You  have  the  German  Empire  estab- 
lished,  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire 
consolidated,  and  the  Empire  of  Kussia 
extended.     France  has  not  abandoned 
an  Imperial  policy  in  matters  commer- 
cial because  she  is  a  Republic ;    and 
there  is  no  commercial  policy  more  Im- 
perial than  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     What  are 
the  United  States  but  a  Federation  of 
Sovereign  States  ?   The  Republic,  which 
combines  these  Sovereign  States,  by  this 
Federal  Union  is  essentially  Imperial. 
Look  at  her  financial  policy,  her  Impe- 
rial power,  and  her  central  combining 
Republican   Government,   the    seat    of 
which  is  at  Washington,  yet  the  Central 
Government  cannot  impose  direct  taxa- 
tion except  in  time  of  war.     The  impo- 
sition of  ^rect  taxation  is  the  privilege 
of  each  Sovereign  State,  and  they  guard 
that  privilege  against  the  Federal  power 
with  the  utmost  jealousy.     In  times  of 
peace  the  only  financial  resource  of  the 
Federal  power  of  America  is  taxation  by 
Customs  duties.  That  distin gushed  man, 
General    Grant,     ex-President    of    the 
United  States,  visited  Birmingham  last 
autumn  ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  the  able 
junior  Member  for  Birmingham   (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  made  an  eloquent  speech — 
such  as,  indeed,  he  usually  makes — in  the 
expectation  that  he  would  receive  from 
the  ex-President  some  encouragement  to 
hope  that  the  United  States  would  aban- 
don their  protective  system.      And  what 
said  General  Grant  ?    He  said  that  he 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  make  poli- 
tical speeches  until  he  came  to  England  ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  been  so  eloquent,  and  whom  he 
had  found  hospitable  as  a  host,  that  the 
example  of  England  had  been  firmly  im- 
pressed upon    her  descendants    in    the 
United  States  ;  that  they  had  seen  Eng- 
land's commercial  greatness  and  power 
grow  up  under  a  protective  system  of 
Customs  duties  ;  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  when 
their  commercial  prosperity  and  power 
became  as  great  as  that  of  England  had 
been,   perhaps  they  might   adopt    the 
system  of  free  imports.    You  will  always 
find  an  Imperial  system  of  government 
disposed  to  levy  taxation  by  means  of 
Customs  duties  ou  imports,  just  for  the 


same  reasons  as  that  which  induced  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  prescribe  that 
system.  You  may,  in  the  face  of  this 
Imperialistic  movement  throughout  the 
world,  call  this  retrogressive  policy,  or 
what  you  like  ;  but  it  has  become,  none 
the  less,  but  the  more,  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  con- 
sider this  matter  most  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  before  they  again  commit 
themselves  to  the  system  of  free  imports 
in  favour  of  all  the  world,  by  a  renewal 
of  this  Treaty,  under  which  they  have 
Reciprocity  from  one  State  only — France. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  commercial 
gain — whatever  the  House  may  think  of 
the  economical  disadvantages  of  Customs 
duties — there  is  no  doubt  that  taxation 
bv  Customs  duties  is  the  form  of  taxation 
most  easily  levied  throughout  a  wide 
Empire — in  the  distant  portions  of  a 
scattered  Empire.  That  is  a  considera- 
tion which  at  once  recommends  it  to  the 
Minister  of  an  Empire.  I  have  heard 
great  surprise  expressed  that Pjince Bis- 
marck has  recommended  a  high  Customs 
tariff  for  the  German  Empire.  When  I 
heard  that  that  most  estimable  of  Sove- 
reigns, the  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
been  twice  assailed,  and  at  last  wounded, 
I  felt  grieved.  Have  we  not  heard  of 
Nihilism,  and  of  the  revolutionary  and 
discontented  spirit  prevailing  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Russia?  May  it  not  have 
occurred  to  Prince  Bismarck  that,  if  ho 
needed  fresh  taxation,  it  would  be  well 
if,  by  the  form  of  taxation  ho  should 
recommend,  he  might  revive  the  filial 
feeling  of  the  German  people  towards 
their  Emperor,  to  whom  they  had  looked 
up  as  to  a  father?  AVas  it  not  wise  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  sacrifice 
some  economical  advantage,  if  by  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  taxation 
that,  without  extreme  pressure,  would 
favour  the  feeling  of  filial  devotion  in 
the  nation  towards  their  Emperor  as  tho 
Chief  of  a  paternal  Government,  while  it 
would  furnish  the  means  of  cementing 
the  Empire  he  had  so  successfully  la- 
boured to  erect?  I  venture,  then,  to 
move  the  words  that  stand  in  my  name  ; 
and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  same  broad  view  that 
they  took  in  1787,  and  give  the  House 
an  assurance  that  they  will  not  imitate 
the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  deny  to  us,  and  thus  deny  to  the 
country,  full  opportunity  of  considering 
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the  provisions  of  any  Treaty  which  they 
may  renew  or  propose.  So  that,  before 
the  House  of  Commons  is  asked,  as  it 
must  be  asked,  to  give  its  sanction  to  any 
new  or  renewed  Commercial  Treaty,  we 
shall  each  and  all  of  us  be  assured  that 
we  shall  have  time  to  consult  our  consti- 
tuents. If  any  engagement  is  to  be 
entered  into  between  this  country  and 
France,  I  hope  it  will  be  with  France 
alone,  leaving  this  country  at  liberty  to 
negotiate  with  the  other  Powers ;  not 
compromising  our  position  towards  the 
whole  world  through  France,  but  nego- 
tiating with  France,  for  herself  only,  so 
as  to  secure  Eeciprocity  with  France, 
whilst  our  hands  shall  remain  free  to 
seek  Reciprocity  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  I  hope  that  any  future 
Commercial  Treaty  will  be  in  the  sense 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  Treaty  of  1787— that  the 
Conservative  Ministry  of  the  present  day 
will  follow  the  example  of  that  great 
Conservative  statesman,  by  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  consideration  and 
inquiry,  before  they  propose  that  this 
House  should  commit  itself  to  any  scheme 
they  may  have  in  hand. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  will  not  recognize  or  accept  as 
binding  any  Treaty  or  other  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  Her  INIajcsty's  Ministers  which 
might  forestall  or  limit  the  control  of  this 
House  over  the  financial  resources  and  taxation 
of  this  Country,  until  full  information  as  to 
Buch  contemplated  engagements  has  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House,  and  this  House 
shall  have  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  thcroon," — (J/r.  KewdcgatCy) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sir  AVILFRID  LAWSON  said,  that 
he  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
with  much  interest,  as  he  had  given 
theni  a  new  idea  of  the  intention  of  pro- 
tective duties,  for  it  appeared  that  those 
duties  were  levied  in  Russia  to  protect 
the  life  of  the  Emperor.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  his  old 
scheme.  He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  had 
lately  read  in  a  newspaper  that  there 
were  only  three  great  statesmen  now 
living  who  believed  in  Protection — 
namely.  Prince  Bismarck,  Lord  Bate- 
man,   and  Mr.  Mac  Iver.    But  it  was 

Mr,  Kewdegaie 


plain  that  a  fourth  might  be  added  to 
these  in  tho  person  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  "Warwickshire.  Now,  looking 
at  his  Amendment,  he  must  say  that  it 
was  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  tho 
House,  though  he  might  say  that  he 
was  rather  doubtful  about  the  grammar 
— he  thought  it  was  bad,  but  it  was 
good  sense ;  and  he  was  very  glad  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  had  the  courage, 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  to  move  an  Amendment  to  the 
Budget  of  his  own  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, because,  although  they  had 
two  nights*  debate  on  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr. 
Ryltmds),  the  subject  had  not  been 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  even  on  that 
occasion.  He  had  himself  intended  to 
propose  an  Amendment  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  Budget  proceedings;  but 
his  noble  Friend  on  the  front  Opposition 
Bench  got  up  and  asked  him,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  not  to  move  it 
then,  and  he  had  acceded  to  his  request, 
though  at  the  time  he  thought  he 
was  rather  pooh-poohed  by  his  noble 
Friend.  In  fact,  his  Amendment  was 
rather  too  good  for  the  noble  Lord. 
However,  he  thanked  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  for  giving  him  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  on 
the  Budget.  No  policy  could  bo  carried 
out  without  involving  more  or  less  ex- 
penditure, and  that  was  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  of  the  Prime  Minister; 
but  the  expenditure  depended  upon 
policy.  He  presumed  that  the  reason 
why  his  hon.  Friend  had  brought  for* 
ward  this  Amendment  was  because  his 
hon.  Friend  felt  as  he  felt — that  on 
many  important  occasions  the  policy 
which  the  Government  were  going  to 
adopt  had  been  unduly  kept  back  from 
the  House.  Tho  House  had  been  kept 
far  too  long  in  the  dark  concerning  it. 
Tho  hon.  Gentleman,  in  liis  Amendment, 
advocated  the  desirabilitv  of  not 

**  Recognizing  or  accepting  as  binding  any 
Treaty  or  other  engagements  entered  into  hy 
ller  Majesty's  Ministers  'svhich  niiglit  forestall 
or  limit  the  control  of  this  House  over  tho 
financial  resources  and  taxation  of  this  Country, 
until  full  information  as  to  such  contemplated 
engagements  has  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
this  House." 

Well,  their  opinion  on  the  great  lines 
of  policy  had  been  very  often  ignored 
and  their  power  limited,  but  eventually 
they  had  the  bill  to  pay.  When  any- 
body talked  of  lute  about  the  foreigi; 
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policy  of  the  Gbyemment,   they  were 
told — '^  It's  no  use  taUdDg  about  it ;  let 
bygones  be  bygones."     If  the  policy  of 
the  Government  were  abandoned,  there 
would  be  something  in  that  advice ;  but 
they  found  that  the  Government    in- 
tended to  proceed  on  exactly  the  same 
line  on  which  they  had  formerly  pro- 
ceeded. At  a  late  Conservative  dinner, 
Lord  Salisbury  said  the  Government,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  had  given  up  a  great 
deal,  but  they  could  g^ve  up  no  more. 
It  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— a  policy  which  they  seemed  re- 
solved to  persevere  in — which  entailed 
the  enormous  military  expenditure,  and 
that  expenditure  was  the  heaviest  bur- 
then of  the  enormous  Eevenue  which  had 
to  be  raised.     He  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  details  of  the  Budget ;    it  was  a 
Budget  which  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  sentence  in  which  the  moralist  advised 
the  young  man — *'  Always  live  within 
your  income,  even  if  you  have  to  borrow 
money  to  do  it  with."     It  was  the  old 
story — the  Liberals  came  in  and  earned 
money ;  the  Conservatives  came  in  and 
spent  it.  The  Liberals  were  the  drudges 
of  politics,  who  earned  the  money;  the 
Conservatives  were  the  Gentlemen  who 
succeeded  them,  and  spent  it.    [*'  Ques- 
tion."]    Well,  he  thought  the  question 
was  the  Budget.    ['*  No,  no  ! "]     When 
all  this  money  had  been  borrowed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
he  was  rather  surprised  at  the  course 
taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
condemned  the  proposed  remission  of 
the    Income    Tax    by  the  late   Prime 
Minister  in  1874.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  said  we  had  not  a  ship  or  a  man 
too  many.     He   (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) 
thoroughly  agreed  with  that  statement. 
If  they  were  to  carry  out  the  policy  the 
Government  intended  should  be  carried 
out,  in  his  humble  opinion,  they  had  far 
too  few  men,   because  they  were  told 
that  the  Government  were  resolved  to 
do  its  duty  to  the  world.     If  this  little 
Island  were  to  do  its  duty  to  the  world  in 
the  sense  of  the  Government,  three  times 
the  money  asked  for  at  present  would  be 
required  for  that  purpose.     He  wished 
Ministers,  who  regarded  it  as  their  duty 
to  be  interfering  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, would  bear  in  mind  the  speech  in 
which  their  Colleague,  Lord  Cranbrook, 
had  asked  what  divine  right  this  coun- 
try had  to  go  crusading  in  every  part  of 
the  world  r    The  present  was  not  the 
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right  time  to  call  upon  the  country  to 
raise  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  There 
were,  of  course,  two  opinions  about  the 
depression  now  existing  in  the  country. 
One  was  the  opinion  held  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  that  it  arose  from 
four  bad  harvests,  one  hard  frost,  and 
the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
The  other  was  the  opinion  prevalent  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  that,  although 
those  causes  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  the  commercial  depression  had  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure which  had  been  imposed,  and 
by  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  the 
foreign   policy  of  the  Government  had 
created.  [**  Question."]  He  knew  that  hon. 
Members  on  the   opposite   side  of  the 
House  did  not  wish  him  to  go  at  any 
great  length  into  this  matter.     He  had 
heard    right    hon.    Gentlemen  on    the 
front  Ministerial    Bench    declare    that 
theirs  was  a  policy  of  Peace,  Retrench- 
ment,  and  Reform.     He  need  not  say 
more   witli  respect    to  their  policy  of 
peace,  than  that  they  had  already  two 
wars  in  hand,  and  any  number  on  the 
stocks.   As  to  retrenchment,  the  country 
was  now  called  upon  to  raise  a  larger 
Revenue   than   it  had  ever  previously 
been  required  to  furnish  ;  ana  as  to  the 
reforms  effected  by  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, the  less  said  the  better.     He 
had  said  that  England  was  engaged  in 
two   wars ;    but   they   had   heard   that 
night  that  one  of  those  wars  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.    [^Cheers J]     He 
heard  the  cheers  of  hon.  Members  on 
the  opposite  Benches  who  rejoiced  that 
peace   had  been  made;    but    he    con- 
demned the  war  in  spite  of  the  success 
that  had  attended  it,  for  he  could  see 
nothing  to  be  delighted  at  in  the  for- 
tuuate  issue  of  a  policy  of  triumphant 
wrong.     What  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Africa  would  be  no  one  knew,  and  why 
was  it  carried  on  ?     Ho  supposed  it  was 
to  retrieve  what  was  called  the  military 
situation.     In    other    words,    revenge, 
because  they  had  been  defeated  in  one 
battle.     He  altogether  condemned  the 
spending  of  money  for  such  a  purpose, 
lie,  therefore,  gave  his  hearty  support 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  not  because  he 
thought  that  Commercial  Treaties  were 
the  only  Treaties  which  should  be  brought 
under  tlie  review  of  the  House,  but  be- 
cause  that  Amendment  struck  at  the 
neglect  of  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of 
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the  House ;  and  because  he  felt  that  if 
the  views  embodied  in  the  Amendment 
were  carried  out,  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult in  future  to  involve  the  country  in 
those  ruinous  enterprises  which  had 
done  80  much  to  bring  discredit  upon 
them,  and  which,  if  not  prevented  in 
the  future,  would  involve  them  in  still 
greater  disasters  and  distress. 

Mb.  MAO  lYEE  said,  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Oarlisle  should,  in  seconding 
the  very  important  Amendment  introduced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire, have  favoured  the  House  with  a 
speech  that  must  have  been  prepared  for 
some  other  occasion,  and  sought  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  point  at  issue. 
What  had  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, save  a  little  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion,  to  do  with  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill  ?  The  renewal 
or  abandonment  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  France,  however,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  should  depart  this  life, 
his  epitaph  might  be—"  Estimable  in  all 
relations  of  private  life,  he  gave  us  sour 
claret  cheap,  and  ruined  the  weavers  of 
Coventry."  [i/«rm«r»J  The  motto  of  the 
Cobden  Club  was — "  Free  Trade,  Peace, 
Goodwill  amongst  Nations  "  —  good 
intentions  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  they 
had  all  heard  of  the  way  that  was  paved 
with  good  intentions.  Well,  the  word 
"reciprocity*' was  a  very  much  abused 
word ;  but  he  ventured  to  think  that 
even  Mr.  Cobden  never  meant  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  fight  the 
battle  of  Free  Trade  single-handed 
against  the  world.  Where,  except  in 
England,  he  asked,  could  they  find  any 
statesman  who  seriously  advocated  un- 
qualified Free  Trade  ?  The  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Cobden  Club  were  not  suffi- 
cient; and  he  thought  that,  without 
Reciprocity  in  some  form,  true  Free 
Trade  could  not  exist.  They  must  be 
permitted  to  sell  as  well  as  to  buy.  All 
barriers  between  one  nation  and  an- 
other should  be  broken  down,  and  there 
should  be  the  most  unrestricted  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  That  was  the  kind 
of  Free  Trade  which  he  wished  to  see, 
and  he  was  not  the  only  man  in 
England  who  wished  to  see  it.  It 
was  not  Free  Trade  at  idl  unless 
they  could  sell  with  advantage  as  they 
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bought,  and  they  were  not  so  enabled 
under  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France ;  they  were  not  so  under  their 
commercial  relations  generally  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why  did  the  French 
people  meet  us  so  hardly  in  the  case  of 
sugar,  for  instance?  Was  it  not  the 
belief  that  we  in  this  country  were  stead- 
fastly and  firmly  wedded  at  all  hazard  to 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  that 
we  should  never  modify  them  ?  He 
asked  that  we  should  look  at  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  by  themselves ;  that 
we  should  be  Free  Traders  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable,  but  that  we  should  be 
Protectionists  where  it  was  our  interest 
to  be  so.  That  was  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  advocating  Free  Trade  at  all 
hazards.  He  would  only  trespass  for  a 
very  few  moments  more  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House ;  but  ne  wished  to 
make  one  quotation  which  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  have  seen  or 
heard  of  for  the  first  time.  It  was  from 
a  book  called  Smithes  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions— 

*'  It  must  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  delibezm- 
tion  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  when  some 
foreign  nations  restrain  by  high  duties  the  im- 
portation of  some  of  our  manufactures  in  their 
country.  This  case  naturally  dictates  retalia- 
tion, and  that  we  should  impose  the  like  duties 
upon  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  coming 
into  our  coimtry." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  he  commended  it  to  the  study  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Reciprocity, 
in  his  (Mr.  Mac  Iver's)  view,  meant, 
as  in  any  good  dictionary  it  was  de- 
fined to  mean,  ''  equal  mutual  rights  or 
benefits  to  be  yielded  or  enjoyed."  Beci- 
procity  involved  the  great  principle  of  fair 
trade  as  well  as  Free  Trade ;  that  we  should 
encourage  the  mutual  interchange  of 
commodities.  The  commercial  relations 
existing  between  this  country  and  France 
did  not  meet  his  idea  of  Free  Trade. 
What  did  they  get  from,  and  what  did 
they  give  to,  France  ?  From  the  Board 
of  Trade  Betums  he  found  that  they  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  about  £45,000,000 
of  goods  of  one  kind  or  another  from 
France,  and  that  they  sent  to  France  in 
exchange  £25,000,000,  of  which  only 
£14,000,000  worth  could  be  said  to  be 
manufactured  goods,  the  residue  con- 
sisting of   raw  material.      M.  ^^Ochel 


Chevalier  well  stated  French  polic^W 
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pool  Chamber  of  Commerce  two  years 
ago,  when  he  said — 

"We  collect  Customs  duties  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  the  turiaxe  cT entre- 
pot was  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests of  France,  by  making  it  impossible  for 
foreifin  nations  to  compete  with  her  shippers  for 
the  conTeying  of  a  large  part  of  her  imports.'* 

He  was  glad  to  see  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  in  his  place,  because  he 
wished  to  tell  him  that,  as  regarded  our 
commercial  relations  with  France,  he 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  most 
important  points  affecting  the  shipping 
interests  of  the  country.  He  wished  to 
explain  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
to  the  House  that  the  suriaxe  d'entrepdl, 
no  matter  what  the  theory  might  be,  was, 
owing  to  our  geographical  position,  prac- 
tically a  differential  duty  against  Great 
Britain.  England  was  the  only  country 
from  which  foreign  produce  was  likely 
to  be  re-exported  to  France,  and  this 
was  a  special  tax  of  about  30  francs 
a-ton  against  such  shipments.  Thoy 
heard  a  great  deal,  but  he  must  say 
chiefly  for  election  purposes,  about 
what  the  Opposition  would  like  to  do. 
Let  him  point  out  what  they  had  done. 
The  French  Treaty  was  unquestionably 
very  much  their  work.  Ho  charged 
against  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham and  his  Friends  that  in  this 
Treaty  they  reduced  the  duties  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich ;  but  they  did  no- 
thing whatever  that  could  in  any  way 
benefit  the  working  man  in  England. 
p'Oh!"]  Was  that  not  true?  Would 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham contradict  it  ?  They  had  done 
some  things,  no  doubt.  They  interfered 
with  sugar  refining  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  ruin  followed,  not  only  of  the 
sugar  refiners  of  England,  but  of  the 
sugar-growing  Colonies,  on  whom  the 
policy  re-acted.  We  were  a  nation  of  pro- 
ducers; the  consumers  were  the  drones; 
but  he  knew,  as  a  carrier,  that  he  was  now 
taking  to  French  and  Italian  ports  cotton 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
come  to  this  coimtry.  This  showed  that 
other  nations  were  now  making  for  them- 
selves what  we  used  to  make  for  them, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  their 
restrictive  duties,  which  we  could  never 
induce  them  to  abandon  unless  we  had 
something  to  give  them  in  return.  The 
silks  and  woollens  we  got  from  France 
Oould,  in  many  instances,  be  made  better 
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and  j  ust  about  as  cheaply  in  England,  very 
little,  indeed,  would  turn  the  scale.  The 
extra  cost  of  home-made  goods — ^d,  or 
id.  a-yard — would  be  an  inappreciable 
tax  on  the  consumer.  Hon.  Members  did 
not  know  whether  their  coats  were  made 
in  France  or  England.  [^Laughter.'] 
The  loss  to  the  English  manufacturer 
was  real  indeed.  He  was  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  more  extended 
range  of  customers  of  the  French  manu- 
facturer, for  he  must  find  his  only 
market  at  home — ho  was  shut  out  of  our 
own  Colonies  as  well  as  France.  This 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  bargain,  and  he  desired 
to  see  a  new  one  more  advantageous  to 
British  interests.  Let  hon.  Members 
remember  that  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
written — 

"  A  country  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce 
the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  unless  foreigners 
will  in  return  practise  towards  itself  the  same 
forbearance.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  country 
can  save  itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue 
duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commo- 
dities is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue  duties 
on  theirs." 

Hon.  Members  opposite  could  hardly  get 
over  that.  The  day  was  gone  by  when 
mere  abuse  would  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient reply. 

Mk.  pease  thought  that  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  very  much 
to  be  congratulated  that  evening,  as  a 
diversion  had  been  made  in  his  favour. 
They  had  come  down  to  hear  the  second 
reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Reve- 
nue Bill,  and  they  had  had  a  discussion 
upon  Free  Trade.  With  regard  to  the 
arguments  which  had  just  been  used, 
he  was  sure  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
them  in  a  very  few  sentences.  His 
great  object  in  rising  was  not  to  discuss 
the  Protectionist  measures  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  or  the 
remarkable  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Mac  Iver),  but  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  introducing 
the  Bill,  had  stated  that  they  should  all 
feel  that  the  demand  this  year  upon 
the  National  Exchequer  was  unusually 
great.  He  thought  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  asking  for  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money.     He  was  not  about 
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to  find  fault  with  the  Government  on  the 
manner  of  defining  payments  which 
they  proposed  fend  to  which  he  ob- 
jected ;  but  he  thought  that  the  policy 
which  was  being  pursued  cost  the 
country  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
would  cause  much  further  expendi- 
ture. It  behoved  them  to  look  at  what 
the  state  of  the  country  really  was 
at  the  present  time,  when  they  were 
indulging  in  a  foreign  policy  which 
would  require  a  large  expenditure.  If 
there  was  any  trade  or  description  of 
industry  which  required  protection  at 
the  present  moment,  it  must  be  agri- 
culture. But  would  any  hon.  Member 
be  bold  enough  to  come  down  to  the 
House  to  ask  that  corn  and  meat,  or  any 
of  those  articles  the  cheapness  of  which 
had  done  so  much  to  vindicate  the  policy 
of  the  country,  should  have  Protectionist 
duties  placed  upon  them  ?  And  what 
was  the  state  of  the  industries  of  the 
country?  The  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  North,  especially  on  the  western 
side  of  the  country,  were  at  the  present 
moment  almost  paralyzed.  The  iron 
and  coal  trades  were  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  Whether  they  looked  to  the 
commercial,  the  agricultural,  or  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
they  found  them  all  in  the  same  state. 
And  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer came  to  the  House  and  asked  for 
an  abnormal  amount  of  taxation — 5d.  in 
the  pound  Income  Tax — and  no  remis- 
sion whatever  of  taxation,  it  became  a 
very  serious  matter.  The  House  might 
know  by  the  state  of  the  Poor  Law 
Betums  what  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try must  have  been  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  figures  of  those  Betums, 
showing  the  percentage  of  paupers, 
spoke  for  themselves ;  and  in  that  state 
of  things  the  Government  ought  to  use 
every  possible  effort  to  stop  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  going  on  abroad  and 
at  home.  They  had  an  extravagant 
war  in  South  Africa,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  had  a  Governor  there  who 
had  violated  every  instruction  sent  to 
him,  and  who  had  acted  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  directions  as  to  poucy 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Home 
Government,  and  at  that  moment  was 
plunging  them  into  a  war  which  was  a 
disgrace  to  their  Christianity  and  civi- 
lization. The  war  was  condemned  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  would 
cost  them  no  less  than  from  £5,000,000 
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to  £  1 0,000,000.  Whilst  things  were  in 
that  state  abroad,  they  might  look  for 
some  check  upon  the  expenditure  at 
home.  He  had  gone  pretty  carefully 
through  the  various  items  in  the  Esti- 
mates. There  were  various  charges  for 
education,  for  the  police,  and  for  grants 
which  were  made  in  aid  of  local  taxa- 
tion, and  in  almost  every  Department  of 
the  State  the  expenditure  was  increased. 
With  regard  to  education,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  noble  Lord  the  present 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Viscount  Sandon)  made  a  very  con- 
siderable mistake  in  allowing  the  addi- 
tional grants  from  the  Government  in 
aid  of  local  taxation  as  regarded  edu- 
cation. He  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  Report  of  last  year,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  the  demand  for  educa- 
tional purposes  from  the  Imperial  re- 
sources would  become  still  greater.  By 
the  Education  Act  they  had  again  placed 
local  hands  in  the  Imperial  pocket ;  and 
they  had  also  done  the  same  thing  by 
giving  an  opportunity  of  borrowing  for 
purposes  neither  national  or  Imperial. 
He  beb'eved  that  these  facilities  for  ob- 
taining money  for  education,  for  sani- 
tary, and  other  purposes,  was  producing 
a  very  considerable  waste.  It  was  very 
easy  to  borrow ;  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  repay.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  if  local  taxa- 
tion had  been  more  resorted  to  for 
purely  local  purposes,  they  would  have 
had  the  Imperial  Exchequer  not  only 
left  alone,  but  the  local  taxation  con- 
siderably lower  than  at  the  present 
moment.  He  made  these  remarks  be- 
cause he  felt  that  this  country,  if  it 
were  going  again  to  be  prosperous,  must 
adopt  the  rules  by  which  it  had  become 
prosperous,  must  practise  economy  at 
the  present  moment.  Economy  had  to  be 
exercised  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  ought  also  to  be  exercised  oy  the 
Government,  both  in  regard  to  their 
foreign  and  home  policy.  A  reduction 
of  expenditure  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
only  means  of  restoring  that  prosperity, 
the  absence  of  which  they  so  much 
deplored. 

Mb.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  was  not  going 
to  follow  the  discussion  into  aU  the 
questions  that  had  been  raised,  for  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Bevenue  Bill  was  necessarily  con- 
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nected  with  the  last  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.  He  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  a  portion  of  this  Bill 
— namely,  its  provisions  with  regard  to 
Income  Tax.  The  incidence  of  the  In- 
come Tax  was,  as  the  House  knew,  of 
a  very  harsh  character ;  and  he  under- 
stood it  was  the  desire  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ship inflicted  upon  persons  who  were 
made  collectors  of  Income  Tax  against 
their  will.  If  his  object  in  introducing 
the  23rd  clause  into  the  Bill  were  only 
to  meet  the  objection  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Plymouth  with  regard  to 
the  forced  collection  of  the  tax,  he  would 
not  move  the  rejection  of  the  clause ; 
bat  he  should  move  a  provision  to  ex- 
cept the  City  of  London  from  its  opera- 
tion. There  was  another  matter  upon 
which  he  begged  to  give  Notice  that 
he  should  propose  in  Committee  a  clause 
which  should  require  all  the  collectors 
of  Income  Tax  and  of  Inhabited  House 
Duty  to  give  a  statement  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  demands  made  upon  him. 
He  should  propose  that  the  statement 
should  contain  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property,  its  nature,  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  charged.  At  the  present 
moment  the  collector  of  local  rates  gave 
a  most  perfect  statement,  showing  the 
nature  of  all  the  rates  levied,  and  the 
value  at  which  the  property  was  taken. 
It  was  indefensible  that  a  collector  should 
be  allowed  to  demand  the  Queen's  taxes 
without  furnishing  a  similar  document. 
He  would  oflter  no  objection  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  BiU,  and  trusted  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
object  to  the  Proviso  which  he  wished  to 
introduce. 

Mr.  BOURKE:  It  may  be  conve- 
nient that  I  should  now  say  something  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eesolution  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  necessary, 
the  House  will  afterwards  listen  to  any 
observations  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
wish  to  make.  There  is  one  observation 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  with  which 
I  agree,  and  that  is,  if  the  House  is 
reaUy  to  take  notice  of  the  Commercial 
Treaties  which  are  likely  to  be  nego- 
tiated within  the  next  few  months  or 
years,  now  is  the  time  to  speak  out.  The 
Government  will  be  happy  to  hear,  not 
only  what  Members  of  this  House,  but 
what  persons  versed  in  commercial  mat- 


ters throughout  the  country,  may  have 
to  say  upon  the   subject.      I  think   it 
would  be  well  for  the  House  to  reflect 
upon    the     character     of    Commercial 
Treaties  generally.     If  the  House  will 
allow  mo,  I  will  state  in  a  few  words  my 
own  opinion  with  respect  to  them.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  Commercial  Treaties — 
one  which  contains  the  ''  most  favoured 
nation  clause,"  and  the  other,  which  is 
a  general  tariff  Treaty.     For  many  years 
past,  foreign   nations  have  made  two 
kinds  of  tariffs — flrst,  a  general  tariff, 
relating  to  all  nations;  and,  secondly, 
a  conventional  tariff,  which  covers  the 
importation    of    goods    from    countries 
with  which  they  have  Treaties  or  Con- 
ventions.    Unless  a  nation  has  made  a 
Treaty    containing    a    "  most  favoured 
nation  clause  "  with  those  countries,  it 
will  be  treated  under  the  general  tariff, 
and  not  the  Convention  tariff.      Then, 
with  regard  to  tariff  Treaties,  England  has 
but  one — the  Treaty  of  1860 — of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  to-night.     That 
Treaty,  as  we  all  know,  was  passed  in 
consequence   of   the   desire  shown    by 
France,  in    1860,  to   relax  her  Protec- 
tionist policy.     But   after  that  Treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  France,  others 
were  made  with  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
other  nations,  all  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty.  The  conse- 
quence which  immediately  followed  was  a 
general  loweringof  tariffs  all  over  Europe. 
The  advantage  derived  therefrom  by  this 
country  was  not  merely  the  advantage  it 
derived  from  the  increase  of  its  commer- 
cial  intercourse  with   France,   but   the 
advantages    derived     also    from    these 
other  Treaties  with  other  nations,  from 
all  of  which  we  received  the  most-fa- 
voured nation  treatment.  In  measuring, 
then,  the  advantages  which  we  obtained 
by  the  Treaty  of    I860,  we   must  not 
only  consider  the  advantages  we  gained 
by  the  lowering  of  the  tariffs  in  France, 
but  we  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  advantages  derived  by  our  export 
trade    all    over    the    Continent    under 
most   favoured    nation  Treaties   which 
we    have   with    all    European  Powers 
except  Spain.      I    do   not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the 
advantages  which  this  country  gained 
by  that  Treaty,   because  a    very  few 
figures    will    show  the    enormous    in- 
crease in   our  trade  since   1860;    and 
statistics  will  speak  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  can  do  on  this  subject.    I  wiU 
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take  three  periods — the  year  1859,  be- 
fore the  Treaty  was  negotiated,  and  the 
years  1866  and  1877,  after  it.  Tlie 
value  of  the  goods  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  1859  was  £130,000,000;  in 
1866  it  was  £188,000,000  ;  and  in  1877 
it  was  £199,000,000.  Next,  taking  the 
particular  tariff  countries  —  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
we  exported  to  them,  in  1859, 
£26,000,000;  in  1866,  £45,000,000; 
and  in  1877,  £47,000,000.  Contrast 
that  with  the  trade  to  the  three  non- 
Treaty  countries — Kussia,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  In  1859,  our  exports  to 
them  were  £7,119,000;  in  1866— five 
years  after  the  Treaties  with  these 
other  countries — it  was  £7,258,000,  or 
very  nearly  stationary;  and  in  1877, 
£6,190,000.  That  shows  the  enormous 
difTerence  between  the  Treaty  and  the 
non-Treaty  countries.  In  the  non- 
Treaty  countries  we  have  an  almost 
stationary  condition  of  trade ;  while  in 
the  tariff  Treaty  countries  we  have,  as 
I  have  shown,  a  very  large  increase. 
Next,  let  me  give  a  few  figures  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1858-9-60,  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  France  averaged,  in 
round  numbers,  £16,000,000.  For  the 
three  years  —  1875-7  —  they  were 
£45,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per 
cent.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  this  country  to  France  in  the  years 
1858-60  averaged  about  £5,000,000. 
In  1875-77  they  averaged  more  than 
£15,000,000,  an  increase  of  300  per 
cent.  I  think  these  figures  are  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  these  Treaties.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  things  are  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state  in  foreign  countries, 
for  it  is  quite  clear  that  Protectionist 
theories  are  making  progress  in  many 
nations.  I  cannot  feel,  for  one  moment, 
that  that  is  any  reason  for  retracing  our 
steps;  and,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
the  great  Free  Trade  theories  are  growing 
stronger  and  more  powerful  every  day  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  universal  suffrage  or  not ; 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
universal  suffrage  does  at  first  tend  to 
Protection,  and  until  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  makes  itself  heard,  I  think  it 
is  very  likely  we  shall  see  a  continuance 
of  those  theories.  But  what  would  be 
the  position  of  England  if  the  Treaty 
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with  France  were  to  lapse  ?  "We  should 
have  to  submitto  about  20  per  cent  higher 
duties  being  imposed  on  our  exports  all 
round,  for  wo  should  simply  be  put  under 
the  new  general  tariff,  which,  though  it  did 
not  promise  to  be  so  objectionable  as  the 
existing  one,  would  certainly  be  far  less 
favourable  to  our  traders  than  the  exist- 
ing Convention  Treaty.  There  are  other 
topics  raised  by  the  hon.  Member,  such 
as  shipping,  into  which  I  need  not  go ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing 
— that  Commercial  Treaties  do  insure 
what  commercial  men,  above  all  things, 
require,  even  above  low  duties,  and  that 
is  certainty.  Under  the  Treaties,  com- 
mercial men  are  able  to  make  their  con- 
tracts and  their  orders  in  advance,  which 
is  what  is  to  them  absolutely  necessary.  I 
know,  from  interviews  I  have  had  with 
various  gentlemen  every  day,  that  there 
are  persons  who  are  at  this  moment 
suffering  from  the  present  uncertainty 
about  the  French  Commercial  Treaty, 
because  they  do  not  know  what  the 
French  tariff  will  be  six  months  hence.  As 
I  have  already  said  before,  the  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  the  new  Treaty  are 
going  on  ;  but  the  French  Government, 
as  is  very  natural  from  its  point  of  view, 
says  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  with  regard  to  a 
special  tariff  until  they  have  settled 
what  their  general  tariff  is  to  be.  That 
general  tariff  is  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some 
time  before  its  discussion  is  concluded. 
The  arrangement  which  they  have  of- 
fered— and  which  I  certainly  think  we 
shall  accept — is  that  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  continue  for  six  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  their  general 
tariff.  That  is  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  proposed  to  us,  and  which  we 
shall  probably  concur  in.  When  the 
arrangements  for  the  general  tariff  are 
concluded,  we  shall  thus  have  six 
months  after  that  for  negotiation  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  these  legislative  changes 
in  France  will  take  place  very  rapidly, 
so  that  this  country  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  look  round.  With  regard  to  two 
or  three  observations  which  were  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate),  I  would  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  no  duty  of 
mine  here  to-night  to  defend  the  exact 
procedure  followed  in  the  Treaty  of 
1 860.  It  may  very  well  be  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  a  longer 
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time  before  all  the  Budget  arrangementB 
were  made.  But,  then,  that  Treaty  was 
made  by  Mr.  Cobden  taking  advantage 
of  the  particular  disposition  of  the  Em- 
peror of  France  just  at  that  time,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  get  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded as  speedily  as  possible.  Consider- 
ing the  enormous  amount  of  detail  gone 
through,  I  do  not  think  the  negotiations 
took  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  pro- 
ceeded by  Besolution,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Treaty  of  1787, 
and  that,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
given  the  House  a  greater  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  details.  But  that  is 
not  a  matter  before  us  now.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  House  should  ever 
abandon  the  functions  it  possesses  of 
considering  Commercial  Treaties;  but 
that,  again,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  binding  the  House  in  the  way  pro- 
posed by  this  Hesolution.  Parliament, 
m  fact,  has  already  practically  full  con- 
trol whenever  any  Customs  duty  is  pro- 
posed to  be  altered,  so  that  in  all  tariff 
Treaties  the  House  has  full  control. 
Considering  what  the  Forms  of  this 
House  are,  I  do  not  think  it  is  ever  very 
likely  that  any  Commercial  Treaty 
would  be  carried  without  the  House  hav- 
ing many  opportunities  of  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  generally. 

Me.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  The  House 
had  the  fig^es  before  them  in  that  very 
Treaty. 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  No  doubt ;  and, 
certainly,  in  1860,  there  were  many 
divisions,  both  in  this  House  and,  I 
think,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Certainly, 
there  were  many  long  debates  in  both 
Houses.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it 
is  possible  that  a  Treaty  can  be  made 
which  it  would  not  be  formally  necessary 
to  bring  before  this  House  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  that  occur- 
ring in  a  way  to  preclude  Parliament  from 
giving  its  opinion.  Another  objection  to 
my  hon.  Friend's  Resolution  is  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  this 
House  to  negotiate  the  details  of  any 
Treaty.  Anybody  who  knows  what  it 
is  to  negotiate  a  Treaty,  even  on  one 
particular  article,  knows  what  it  is,  and 
how  awkward,  how  perfectly  impossible, 
it  is  for  this  House  to  negotiate  any  one 
particular  portion.  Much  less,  of  course, 
could  that  be  possible  in  regard  to  the 
whole  tariff.  It  is,  of  course,  all  very 
well   to   lay   down   the  rule  that  you 


can  make  a  better  Treaty  here  in  this 
House  than  you  can  by  negotiations 
outside. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  I  expressly 
guarded  myself  against  that  assumption. 
I  especially  said  that  that  was  not  our 
function. 

Mr.  BOURKE:  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  corrected  by  my  hon.  Friend.  It  is 
not  what  we  think  a  good  Treaty  that 
has  to  be  aimed  at.  You  have  to  aim 
at  something  which  both  sides  wiU  think 
a  good  Treaty,  and  to  attain  that  there 
must  be  give  and  take.  This  House 
cannot,  in  fact,  enter  into  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  these  negotiations ;  and  if  it 
did,  it  would  strike  a  deep  blow  at 
Ministerial  responsibility.  That  is  a 
principle  which  we  should  strive  at  every 
point  to  maintain.  But  this  Motion 
takes  it  away  from  Ministers,  both  in 
regard  to  negotiating  a  Treaty,  and  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  am  afraid  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  agree  with  this  Resolution.  At 
the  same  time,  I  ag^ee  most  thoroughly 
with  my  hon.  Friend  that  this  question 
is  very  well  worth  consideration;  and 
now  that  new  Treaties  are  likely  to  be 
made  with  foreign  Powers,  I  think  the 
more  that  this  question  is  considered,  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  the  better. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  confessed  that 
he  did  not  quite  understand  the  answer 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  given  him ;  for  he  had  certainly 
never  said  that  it  was  the  function  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  negotiate  a 
Treaty.  As  the  existing  state  of  the 
negotiations,  it  appeared,  from  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  were  in  suspense, 
until  the  tariff  of  France  had  been  for- 
mulated, it  was,  therefore,  perfectly  in 
vain  to  ask  for  further  information. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  for  the  present  withdraw 
his  Motion,  upon  the  understanding 
that  any  Treaty  that  might  be  nego- 
tiated would  be  submitted  to  the  House 
in  accordance  with  Constitutional  pre- 
cedent. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
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true  rateable  value ;  and  unless  the  Go- 
vernment really  proposed  to  have  one 
system  in  Scotland  and  another  in  Eng- 
land, he  could  not  understand  how  they 
could  expect  this  Bill  to  pass.  After 
hearing  the  explanation  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  he  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  the  Bill  was  an  undesirable 
one,  and,  therefore,  he  would  move  to 
report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr.  J.  O. 
Huhhard.) 


Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  J.  a.  HUBBARD  said,  he 
strongly  objected  to  the  progress  of  this 
Bill,  for,  as  he  read  it,  its  principles 
were  entirely  opposed  to  those  rules  of 
valuation  now  in  force  in  England. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) replied  that  the  matter  was  very 
easily  explained.  Section  37  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  provided  for  a 
particular  mode  of  valuation  and  assess- 
ment. In  1854,  the  Valuation  Act  for 
Scotland  was  passed,  and  that  had  since 
been  amended  by  several  Statutes, 
which  provided  a  general  mode  of  valua- 
tion, on  which  all  local  taxes  other  than 
poor  rates  were  now  levied  in  Scotland, 
feut  certain  Railway  and  other  Companies 
assessed  under  the  Act  of  1845  were  in 
the  habit  of  disputing  the  valuation  of 
their  undertakings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  poor  rate,  and  the  result  had  been 
to  lead  to  much  litigation  and  expense. 
The  only  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  do 
away  with  this  exceptional  legislative 
enactment,  which  had  proved  most  ex- 
pensive and  detrimental,  and  to  allow 
these  properties  to  be  assessed  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  others.  Whether  it  was 
necessary  to  amend  the  present  Valua- 
tion Act  was  another  question,  into  which 
he  would  not  now  enter.  His  only  object 
was  to  remove  the  expense  and  anomaly 
at  present  created  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  Acts. 

Mr.  J.  a.  HUBBARD  said,  in  Eng- 
land properties  were  first  assessed  on 
their  actual  rent,  or  annual  value,  and 
subsequently,  according  to  their  nature, 
were  subjected  to  certain  deductions,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  actual  rateable  value. 
In  Scotland,  although  the  same  principle 
had  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  it 
had  never  been  carried  out  with  the 
same  care  and  precision  as  in  England. 
The  last  Report  on  this  subject  recom- 
mended that  the  system  pursued  in 
Scotland  should  be  assimilated  to  the 
system  pursued  in  England.  Of  course, 
he  was  aware  that  it  would  save  money 
and  trouble  not  to  carry  out  the  English 
system ;  but  it  was  the  only  scientific 
means  by  which  they  could  arrive  at  the 


The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  that  in  every  county  and  in 
every  borough  in  Scotland  there  was  an 
annual  valuation  roll  made  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  all  taxes  were 
to  be  levied,  and  the  electoral  roll  was 
made  up.  That  was  found  to  be  a  safe 
and  speedy  and  cheap  form  of  obtaining 
the  valuation  upon  which  taxes  should 
be  levied.  But  there  was  one  single 
exception  to  that  system — the  poor  rate 
was  not  levied  upon  that  valuation. 
The  Poor  Law  Boards  throughout  Scot- 
land, who  were  intrusted  with  the  com- 
pilation of  the  roll  for  the  purposes  of 
the  poor  rate,  had  found  that  Railway 
Companies  had  caused  them  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  they 
were  most  anxious  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
valuation  roll  as  the  basis  of  assessment 
for  the  poor  rate.  If  the  general  sys- 
tem were  to  be  altered,  that  must  be 
done  by  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
1854.  By  opposing  the  present  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  insisted  upon  the  Parochial 
Boaids  being  involved  in  litigation  and 
expense,  instead  of  taking  the  course 
which  they  wished  to  pursue.  In  1870 
a  Select  Committee  of  that  House  re- 
ported in  favour  of  that  which  was  now 
proposed  to  be  done  by  this  Bill — 
namely,  that  the  anomaly  should  be 
abolished  between  two  different  valua- 
tions existing  together  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.  There  was  no  question  raised 
here  except  whether  the  anomaly  that 
now  existed  should  continue  in  force, 
and  whether  there  should  be  a  separate 
valuation  for  a  single  local  rate  which 
was  the  occasion  of  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense to  the  ratepaver. 

Me.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  that  last 
year  several  deputations  came  up  from 
Parochial  Boards  in  Scotland,  and  they 
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assured  many  of  the  Scotch  Members  that 
this  clause  to  which  the  learned  Lord 
Advocate  had  referred  was  the  subject 
of  a  great  many  conflicts  with  the  Hail- 
way  Companies  in  Scotland,  and  that 
they  were  very  anxious  that  this  Bill 
should  pass.  As  there  was  great  unani- 
mity in  this  matter,  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  a.  HUBBARD  said,  that  this 
was  a  most  important  matter.  The 
principle  of  these  deductions  was  well 
established.  It  was  recognized  that 
there  should  be  a  deduction  of  5  per 
cent  from  the  gross  annual  rental  in  the 
case  of  land ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
houses  they  were  subject  to  20  per  cent 
deduction.  If  this  system  were  abolished, 
house  property  would  suffer  to  the  ex- 
tent of  15  per  cent.  If  the  deduction 
were  allowed  to  be  abolished  in  Scot- 
land, it  would  be  said  that,  in  justice 
and  common  sense,  the  same  rule  must 
be  applied  to  valuation  in  England.  If 
the  Lord  Advocate  would  insert  the  37th 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1854,  he  would  not 
object  to  the  Bill;  for  he  quite  admitted 
that  railways  and  canals  were  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character,  and  required  excep- 
tional treatment.  He  objected  to  any 
treatment  of  houses  and  canals  different 
to  the  system  which  was  being  pursued 
in  the  Valuation  Bill  for  England  now 
before  the  House.  He  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  pass  in  the  same 
Session  two  Bills — one  regulating  the 
valuation  of  land  and  houses  in  Eng- 
land, and  subjecting  them  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  from  5  to  20  per  cent  in  order 
to  arrive  at  their  rateable  value,  while 
in  Scotland  the  same  thing  should  not 
be  done. 

Sm  GEAHAM  MONTGOMEEY  ob- 
served, that  in  Scotland  they  desired  to 
get  rid  of  the  anomaly  of  the  local  rates 
being  levied  on  two  different  valuations, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  a  great  practical 
inconvenience.  It  was  to  remove  that 
anomaly — in  the  desirability  of  which 
all  parties  were  agreed — that  the  present 
Bill  was  introduced. 

Mb.  FORTESCUE  HARRISON  re- 
marked,  that  all  Scotch  Members  were 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  Bill 
becoming  law. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  that  the  Scottish  people  were 
very  amenable  to  reason  in  questions  of 
taxation^  and  he  did  not  think  there 


was  any  desire  on  their  part  to  bear  an 
undue  share  of  burdens.  But  for  seve- 
ral years  past  the  Parochial  Boards  and 
the  ratepayers  throughout  the  country 
had  experienced  great  difliculty  and  in- 
convenience from  having  a  separate 
basis  of  assessment  for  the  poor  rate; 
and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  cost  them  a  good  deal  more  out 
of  pocket  to  keep  up  the  two  valuation 
rolls  than  it  would  to  put  the  poor  rate 
upon  the  same  footing  as  their  other 
local  taxes. 

Mr.  PAGET  wished  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  he  did  not 
consider  that,  because  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  Scotland  afiirming  a 
certain  principle,  it  at  all  followed  that 
the  same  principle  was  to  be  intro- 
duced into  England.  He  liked  Scotch 
Members  to  settle  their  own  affairs  in 
their  own  way;  in  England,  they  had 
always  worked  on  a  different  system, 
and  they  considered  that  they  had  done 
so  with  good  reason.  In  rating  houses 
and  land,  they  had  held  that  -if  they 
were  to  rate  them  upon  the  g^oss 
value  an  injustice  would  be  committed. 
House  property,  it  was  felt,  required  de- 
ductions from  the  gross  rental,  which 
did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  land.  And 
in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  for  the 
valuation  of  land  in  England  was  laid 
down  a  scale  which  made  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  deductions  in  the 
case  of  lands  and  the  deductions  in  the 
case  of  houses.  He  thought  it  was  right 
that  when  the  English  Bill  came  on  for 
discussion  Scotch  Members  would  do 
them  the  justice  to  allow  them  to  manage 
their  business  in  their  own  manner. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  said,  this  was 
a  question  affecting  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  if  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee  were 
adopted  the  same  arguments  would  be 
applied  to  England.  If  Scotland  was  to 
be  dealt  with  absolutely  separate  from 
England,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent,  he  should  have  nothing  to  say; 
but  he  saw  now,  plainly,  that  in  giving 
their  sanction  to  this  arrangement  they 
were  permitting  an  argument  to  be  raised 
against  themselves  for  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  England.  It 
would  be  said  that  *^  what  you  have  done 
for  Scotland  you  cannot  say  is  wrong  in 
England,  and  you  must  collect  your 
Queen's  taxes  upon  the  gross  annual 
value,  instead  of  upon  the  rateable  net 
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value  upon  which  they  ought  to  be 
levied."  For  these  reaBons,  he  should 
press  his  Amendment,  unless  the  Go- 
vernment postponed  the  cODsidaration  of 
the  Bill  until  the  English  Yaluation 
Bill  vas  brought  on. 

Motion  negatived. 

Clauses  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Repeal  of  a.  37  of  8  &  9 
Tict.  c.  83,  and  s.  3  of  30  &  31  Vict. 
0.  80). 

Mr.  J.  Q.  HUBBARD  said,  that  this 
clause  was  one  in  which  a  proper  equit- 
able provision  ought  to  bo  inserted. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  assesBmenta 
ought  to  be  made  upon  the  rateable 
value,  and  that  proper  deductions  ought 
to  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  scale. 
It  was  the  laziness  of  the' Scotch  which 
prevented  their  adopting'  the  scale  re- 
commended by  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees. He,  therefore,  be^od  to  pro- 
pose that  it  be  inserted  in  that^art'of 
the  Bill. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6  to  8,  inclueive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Amendment  of  37  &  38 
Vict.  c.  20). 

em  QEAHAM  MONTGOMEET 
moved,  in  page  3,  line  26,  to  leave  out 
from  "  if,"  inclusive,  to  end  of  clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sm  WINDHAM  ANSTETn?HEE 
moved,  in  page  3,  after  Clause  8,  to  in- 
sert the  following  clause : — 

(Ab  to  uccrtaining  tlie  anaual  tsIuo  of  roinel 
and  miacrals.) 
"  Tho  j-cnrlj-  rent  or  vahio  of  all  minpa  and 
minetalB  and  of  lliB  works  connected  thorowilh 
ohall  be  aBccrtninGd  in  raauner  foUoving  (that 
IB  to  >ay)  :  all  surface  and  iindorgroiind  works, 
shafts  and  adits,  engines,  machinery,  plant, 
ttamwajB,  priTnto  railways,  canals,  and  railway 
sidings  connecting  Buch  mines  with  any  railway 
or  canal  conitract^d  or  maintained  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  with  any 
public  river  by  which  such  minomla  are  con- 
veyed, or  with  any  works  at  which  such  mine- 
rais  BTQ  manutacturod  ;  and  all  land  and  huild- 
inga  (not  being  dneUing-houses  or  workshopn) 
occupied  in  connection  with  and  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  Buch  mines  and  minerals,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  such  mines  and  minenJa  and 
included  in  tho  Taluation  thereof,  and  the  yearly 
rent  or  value  of  soch  mines  and  minerals  in- 
cluding as  aforesaid  ahall  be  calculated  in  each 
year  at  the  rate  of        per  cent,  of  the  lordahip 

paid  for  tho  quantity  of  niiQerals  gotten  from    time." — (Jfr.  Attomeg  General.) 
Mr.  J.  G.  SvUard 


J  preceding  year, 

(where  such  rainorals  are  not  let)  of  the  fair 
Letting  value  thereof  in  the  same  pariah." 
He  said  that  railways  were  increasing, 
whereas  mines  were  always  decreasing 
a  value.  For  that  reason,  he  pro- 
loeed  the  insertion  of  this  clause;  and 
le  proposed  to  insert  25  per  cent  of 
the  lordship  paid  for  the  minerals  as 
the  criterion  of  the  yearly  rent.  The 
clause  was  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
iiple  which  had  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  railways,  and  evidence  was 
given  before  tho  Select  Committee  on  the 
Valuation  of  Lands  and  Assessments 
Bill  of  1870,  which  made  out  a  stronger 
case  for  relieving  mines  than  railwt^s. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) said,  that  he  could  not  accept  this 
clause,  which  would  make  an  entire 
change  in  the  system  of  rating.  In  the 
case  of  railways  they  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  a  very  artificial  system  of  valu- 
ation, for  they  were  obliged  to  value 
them  in  a  very  special  manner,  because 
they  were  situate  in  a  great  many 
panshes.  So  they  bad  resorted  to  the 
system  of  taking  the  railways  as  a  whole ; 
and,  after  making  proper  deductions  for 
the  expenses  of  working,  they  had 
assessed  the  annual  value  of  the  rail- 
way,  and  then  they  divided  tho  amount 
BO  found  amongst  the  different  parishes 
through  which  the  railways  ran  ac- 
cording to  mileage.  That,  no  doubt, 
was  an  artificial  system ;  but  they  bod 
been  compelled  to  adopt  it  for  want  of  a 
better.  He  did  not  tlunk  there  was  any 
reason  for  adopting  the  same  principle 
with  record  to  mines;  for,  if  they  did,  in 
all  similar  coses — such  as  iron-works 
and  other  descriptions  of  property — 
artificial  systems  would  have  to  be 
adopted  which  would  make  wholesale 
changes  upon  the  Act.  Railways  were 
rated  exceptionally  under  Clause  37  of 
the  Act  of  1854. 

Amendment  negatived. 

House  returned. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Tkurtday. 

GREAT   SEAL  BILL    [Lor*]— [Bill    180.] 
(Jfr.  Altorntg  Qaural.) 

SECOND  REAimro. 
Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
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SiB  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  he  should  like  to  know  something 
about  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  contained 
certain  clauses  in  red  ink,  indicating  an 
addition  to  the  National  Expenditure. 
He  could  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  5th  clause  of  the  Bill,  in  which 
it  was  stated — 

"Whereas  by  the  Great  Seal  (Oflaces)  Act, 
1 874,  all  duties  and  powers  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  or  vested  in  the  purse-bearer  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (including  the  duties  of  chaff 
wax,  sealer,  and  deputy  sealer)  are  required  to 
bo  performed  by  and  vested  in  the  Gentleman 
of  the  Chamber  attending  the  Great  Seal  and 
it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  said  enactment :  Be 
it  therefore  enacted  as  follows : — 

The  said  duties  and  powers,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  passing  documents  under  the  Great 
Seal,  shall,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  time  to 
time  by  order  directs,  be  performed  by  and 
vested  in  the  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  at- 
tending the  Great  Seal,  or  in  the  officer  per- 
forming the  duties  of  Messenger  to  the  Great 
Seal." 

That,  80  far  as  he  could  see,  made  no 
particular  difference  in  the  state  of  things 
that  now  existed ;  only  the  next  para- 
graph, which  was  in  red  ink,  enabled 
this  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  salary  for  doing  the 
duties  he  had  already  to  perform.  A 
few  years  ago,  they  had  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of  the  expenditure  upon  some  of 
these  useless  offices.  Amongst  the  offices 
which  had  disappeared,  he  was  happy 
to  say  was  that  of  a  lady,  who  was  called 
'*  the  embroideress,"  and  who  enjoyed  a 
considerable  salary.  The  Bill  spoke  of 
a  gentleman  called  the  **  chaff  wax,  the 
sealer,  and  the  deputy  sealer."  But  he 
had  already  been  appointed,  and  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  £400  a-year,  with  an 
additional  £100  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  purse-bearer.  But,  by  the 
clause  in  red  ink;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  to  be  allowed  to  give  him  such 
additional  salary  or  remuneration  as  he 
pleased.  Thus  the  public  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  an  additional  salary 
to  the  officer  performing  the  duty  of 
messenger  to  the  Great  Seal,  who  had 
already  £400  a-year,  and  an  additional 
£100  for  discharging  the  duties  of  chaff 
wax  and  messenger  to  the  Great  Seal. 
Thus  a  provision  was  made  for  increasing 
such  sums,  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  was  responsible  for  a  Bill 
accumulating  salaries  upon  the  chaff 
wax,  sealer,  and  deputy  sealer,  and 
officers,  whom  the  public  knew  nothing 
at  all  about.    It  seemed  to  him  that  it 


was  nothing  more  than  a  job.  Every- 
one, who  know  anything  about  the 
matter,  knew  the  persons  who  received 
these  salaries  were  those  who  had  held 
confidential  posts  in  the  household  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  former  periods ;  and 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  them  such 
sums  as  might  appear  right  to  him.  Ho 
should  certainly  oppose  this  Bill,  until 
he  knew  something  more  about  it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  seemed  to  think  that  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  increase  the  Ex- 
penditure of  the  country ;  that  was  not 
the  case,  for  one  great  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  abolish  an  office  that  had  hitherto 
been  occupied  at  considerable  expendi- 
ture. A  short  time  ago,  there  was  an 
officer  who  was  called  **  Clerk  to  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals.  All 
patents,  upon  passing  under  the  Great 
Seal,  were  prepared  by  the  Clerk  to  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  and 
for  doing  this  he  was  paid  by  fees.  The 
duties  which  that  officer  was  called  upon 
to  perform  were  not  very  onerous,  and 
by  no  means  complicated  ;  but  these 
warrants  for  the  passing  of  letters  patent 
being  very  much  alike,  their  preparation 
did  not  involve  any  great  amount  of 
trouble — the  trouble,  if  trouble  there 
was,  devolving  upon  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  Generals.  This  officer  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  his.  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  occupied  the  post  of  Law 
Officer,  although  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  him,  possibly  because 
he  was  so  occupied  in  the  Office  he  filled 
that  he  had  not  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  under  him.  The 
occupier  of  that  office  had  recently  died ; 
and  it  had  been  thought  right  to  abolish 
the  office  altogether,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  and  to  confer  the  duties  of  the 
office  upon  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
Chancery,  who,  according  to  this  Bill, 
was  not  to  get  any  additional  remunera- 
tion for  performing  those  duties.  In 
other  respects,  the  duties  of  the  office 
would  be  performed  as  hitherto  ;  and  if 
any  warrant  for  the  passing  of  letters 
patent  was  required  to  be  prepared,  it 
would  be  sent  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  to  be  settled  by  them.  With 
reference  to  the  other  officer  to  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  directed 
attention — the   office    of  purse-bearer, 
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including  the  duties  of  the  chaff  wax, 
sealer,  and  deputy  sealer — there  was,  in 
fact,  no  chaff  wax,  sealer,  or  deputy 
sealer.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  to 
be  transferred  to  officers  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  accordance 
with  the  Great  Seal  (Offices)  Act,  1874 ; 
and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  this  clause  had  been  inserted 
in  the  Bill,  by  which  all  the  duties  and 
powers  to  be  performed  and  Tested  in 
the  purse-bearer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
including  the  duties  of  the  chaff  wax, 
sealer,  and  deputy  sealer,  were  to  be 
performed  by  the  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  attending  the  Great  Seal,  or 
upon  the  officer  performing  the  duties  of 
messenger  to  the  Great  Seal.  The  obj  ect 
of  that  was  to  diminish  the  expense  of  these 
offices.  The  officers  mentioned,  as  would 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Great  Seal 
Act  of  1874,  had  already  certain  duties 
to  perform  ;  and  he  would  find  that  that 
Act  provided  that  the  additional  duties 
in  question  were  to  be  performed  by 
gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. They  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  provided  by  Parliament,  and  the 
officers  so  performing  the  duties  were  to 
receive  such  additional  salary  as  the 
Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  should  see  fit  and 
proper  to  allow.  It  was  only  right, 
when  extra  offices  were  thrown  upon  an 
officer,  who  had  at  present  a  great  many 
duties  to  perform,  that  some  slight  in- 
crease to  his  salary  should  be  made. 
For  that  reason,  it  had  been  thought 
right  to  insert  the  present  provision  in 
the  Bill,  enabling  the  slight  increase  to 
be  made,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Treasury  would  then  grant  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might  be 
quite  sure  that  no  additional  salary 
would  be  allowed  by  the  Treasury,  unless 
it  were  absolutely  necessary. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday, 

INDIAN  MARINE  BILL— [Bill  182.] 

{Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr.  John  O,    Talbot.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.'' — {Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 

The  Attorney  General 


Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  that  no  ex- 
planation had  been  given  the  House 
with  regard  to  this  BUI.  So  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  Bill  proposed  to  give  the 
Governor  General  powers  similar  to  those 
in  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  for  a  certain 
branch  of  the  Service,  called  the  Lidian 
Marine  Service,  including  a  great  many 
persons,  some  of  whom  might  be  con- 
sidered ordinary  labourers.  Power  was 
given  to  inflict  exemplary  and  speedy 
punishments,  and  some  of  the  punish- 
ments  were  very  heavy,  and  some  were 
of  a  very  light  character.  The  Bill  gave 
the  Governor  General  power  to  authorize 
these  laws  to  be  put  in  force  before  re- 
ceiving instructions  from  England ;  but 
they  were  to  bo  repealed,  if  disallowed. 
With  the  exception  of  death,  nearly  all 
the  punishments  might  be  inflicted  upon 
a  British  subject  born  in  England.  The 
Bill  also  gave  power,  under  these  laws, 
to  punish  by  death  Natives  of  India. 
Powers  to  inflict  penal  servitude  upon 
British  subjects,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  at  home,  were  also 
given.  Therefore,  he  thought  that  this 
Bill  was  one  of  the  most  serious  cha- 
racter, and  that  it  should  not  be  read  a 
second  time  at  that  hour.  He  should 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
{Mr.  Whittcell) 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  the 
Bill  was  of  a  very  simple  character  in- 
deed. It  contained  powers  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  w  hich  had  been  in  force 
a  great  many  years,  by  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  was  empowered  to 
make  regulations  with  regard  to  persons 
serving  in  the  Marine  Service.  The 
Indian  Navy  was  abolished ;  but  it  had 
been  subsequently  found,  after  very 
careful  inquiry,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  India  to  have  under  its  own 
control  a  few  vessels  for  local  purposes. 
For  that  reason,  the  Government  of 
India  had  authorized  a  small  Marine 
Service ;  but  they  had  no  power,  as  the 
matter  stood,  to  enforce  any  discipline 
in  the  Service.  For  that  reason,  they 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, by  this  Bill,  power  to  regulate  the 
Service.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  Bill,  and  any  regulations  made 
under  it  were  not  to  be  enforced  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  disallowed  them. 
That  was  all  it  was  necessary  to  say 
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upon  the  subject ;  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
therefore,  would  see  that  the  Bill  was  of 
a  simple  character. 

Mr.  BABING  inquired  whether  the 
powers  were  given  to  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, or  to  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil, to  make  regulations  under  the  Act  ? 

Mr.  E  stanhope  observed,  that  the 
phrase  used  of  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  was  the  one  always  made  use 
of  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  was  sur- 
prised that  this  Bill  should  be  taken  so 
late  at  night.  It  was  not  the  annual 
Mutiny  Bill  for  India — that  had  been  re- 
pealed. This  was  a  new  Bill,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  it  should  be  taken  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  thought  that  some 
further  information  should  be  furnished 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  this  Marine. 
The  Indian  Marine  was  abolished  some 
years  ago,  on  the  understanding  that  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  should  undertake  all  its 
then  duties,  and  the  Indian  Government 
agreed  to  pay  about  £70,000  a-year 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Navy.  Now, 
it  seemed  that  the  Indian  Marine  was  to 
be  established  on  its  old  footing  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  many  of  the  duties  which 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  performed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Navy  were  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  Indian  Marine.  He  thought  that 
they  should  be  told  the  reason  for  this 
expenditure,  and  the  necessity  for  an 
Indian  Marine  co-existent  with  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  in  Indian  waters.  If 
this  Bill  were  to  be  extended  to  a  great 
extent,  he  thought  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indian  Exchequer  that  it 
should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  thought  that  such  a 
Bill  as  this  should  be  taken  in  a  full 
House. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  consented  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 
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Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till   To-morrow ,   at 
Two  of  the  clock. 


TERMS   OF  REMOVAL   (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Montgomerie,  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  Terms  of  Removal  from  lands 
and  houses  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Moxtoomerie,  Sir  William  Ounino- 
HAHB,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  Sir  Windham 
Anbtrutheb. 

BUI  presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  189.] 


COSTS   TAXATION   (HOUSE   OF  COMMONS) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Raikes,  Bill  to  amend 
"  The  House  of  Commons  Costs  Taxation  Act, 
1847,'*  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikes 
and  Mr.  Mowbray. 

BUlpresefitedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  190.] 

House  adjourned  at 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  20ih  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Biia.%— Second  Reading-- 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland)  (35),  negatived. 

Committee — Report — Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867,  Amendment*  (78);  Omnibus  Re- 
gulation* (41-87). 

Third  Reading —  Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (Ashton-under-Lyne,  &c.)  ♦  (79),  and 
passed. 

INDIA— DISTURBANCES    IN    BOMBAY. 

OBSERVATIONS.      QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEYON  :  I  wish 
to  put  a  Question  to  the  noble  Viscount 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  Notice, 
on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  men- 
tion of  which  has  again  been  made  in 
the  newspapers  this  morning.  For  some 
days  past,  very  strange  reports  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  grave  dis- 
turbances which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  Deccan, 
and  of  incendiary  fires  near  Poonah ; 
and,  in  the  papers  of  yesterday,  there 
was  a  more  detailed  account.  It  was 
reported  that  the  magistrate's  court, 
and  other  public  buildings,  had  been 
fired,  that  large  bands  of  armed  Da- 
coits  were  marauding  the  country,  and 
great  loss  of  property  has  ensued. 
Lastly — which  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance— a  manifesto  is  said  to  have 
been  put  out  by  some  of  these  bands,  in 
which  there  are  not  only  statements 
made  as  to  the  great  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, the  severe  pressure  of  taxes  on  the 
people,  but  a  reward  of  1,000  rupees  is 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  Governor,  Sir 
Eichard  Temple,   unless    he   complies 
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with  their  demands.  The  state  of  things 
is  no  doubt  serious.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  quite  what  it  means,  and  what 
causes  have  produced  it — whether  these 
are  merely  armed  bands,  or  bands  acting 
in  concert  and  sympathy  with  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  al- 
most unprecedented  in  Indian  history 
in  our  day  that  such  a  manifesto  should 
be  issued  threatening  the  life  of  the 
Governor  of  one  of  the  British  Pro- 
vinces. I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
my  noble  Friend,  Whether  or  not  these 
statements  are  correct,  and  whether  he 
can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  ? 

Viscount  CRANBEOOK  :  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  great  distress  prevails 
in  the  Deccan  ;  and  I  have,  in  private 
letters,  received  accounts  of  that  distress. 
It  is  also  true  that  within  some  weeks 
past,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Dacoits 
have  committed  numerous  robberies  and 
other  outrages ;  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  transactions  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  within  the 
last  few  days — though  I  think  them  not 
unlikely,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported that  bands  of  Dacoits  have  been 
traversing  the  Provinces  and  committing 
outrages  to  a  certcdn  extent.  Seeing 
such  detailed  accounts  in  the  newspapers, 
I  telegraphed  this  morning  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay  asking  for  informa- 
tion ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  received  a 
reply.  The  latest  accounts  which  I 
received  by  last  mail  conveyed  the 
intelligence  that  although  bands  of 
Dacoits  had  been  traversing  the  country, 
the  Deccan  was  quieter,  and  that  things 
seemed  to  be  settling  down. 

TENANT  RIGHT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
{The  Earl  of  Belmore.) 

(no.  35.)      SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Earl  of  BELMOBE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  desired  to  explain  what  the 
Bill  proposed  to  do,  and  endeavour  to 
remove  some  misapprehensions  which 
existed  with  regard  to  it,  and  then  he 
would  explain  some  two  or  three  Amend- 
ments which  he  desired  to  introduce  into 
it  in  Committee,  if  the  Bill  should  reach 
that  stage.  The  noble  Viscount  sitting 
near  him  (Viscount  Lifford)  had  given 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  re- 
ieotion  of  the  Bill.    That,  he  thought, 

^^      The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


was  much  to  be  regpretted;  but  as  he 
believed  this  step  was  founded  on  cer- 
tain misapprehensions,  he  would  now 
endeavour  to  remove  them.  The  Bill,  if 
amended  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  that 
introduced  by  Mr.  MulhoUand,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Downpatrick,  in  the  other  House 
some  time  ago,  but  which  did  not  reach 
this  House.  The  Bill,  so  amended, 
would  not  work  any  alteration  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  affecting  land 
in  Ireland.  It  would  simply  be  a  de- 
claratory Bill,  intended  to  clear  up  a 
point  which  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  useless  and  vexatious  liti- 
gation in  Ireland.  At  the  time  when 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  the 
Oovemment  considered  that  in  legalizing 
the  usages  of  the  Province  of  Ulster, 
they  were  not  only  legalizing  tenant 
right  in  the  case  of  tenants  from  year  to 
year,  but  also  in  the  case  of  tenants 
holding  by  lease.  But  after  the  Land 
Act  became  law,  it  was  questioned  whe- 
ther this  was  so,  and  more  than  one 
decision  was  given  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  Government.  He  himself 
believed  that  those  views  were  correct — 
an  opinion  in  which  he  was  fortified  by 
the  expressions  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  on  the  Woolsack,  and  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  the  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  (Lord  O'Hagan) ;  and 
since  the  Bill  had  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Assizes  in  Ireland  had  given  judg- 
ment in  a  case  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  to  which  the  Bill  pointed.  The 
Amendments  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Bill  were  of  two  kinds. 
There  were  certain  words  in  the  Bill 
which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
unqualified,  would  extend  the  operation 
of  the  measure  beyond  the  Province  of 
Ulster.  The  words  to  which  he  referred 
were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Bill,  which  expressly  pointed 
out  that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  usages  of  Ulster.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  all  such  words 
in  the  2nd  section  of  the  Bill  as  would 
extend  the  operation  of  the  measure  be- 
yond the  Province  of  Ulster,  as  well  as 
the  words  ''or  other  usages  analogous 
thereto,"  to  be  found  further  on,  should 
be  struck  out  of  the  Bill.  He  had  no 
desire  to  legislate  in  the  dark  for  the 
other  Provinces,  and  it  would  only  lead 
to  confusion  to  introduce  this  custom 
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ia  places  where  it  did  not  preriouslj 
exist.  His  next  Amendment  was  of  a 
different  character.  The  2nd  clause  of 
the  Bill  ran  at  present  as  follows : — 

"In  the  case  of  any  claim  under  the  Ist 
section  of  the  principal  Act  in  respect  of  a 
holding  which,  if  it  had  heen  held  from  year  to 
year,  woold  have  been  subject  to  the  usages 
known  as  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  the  persons 
entitled  to  sustain  such  claim  shall  be  entitled 
to  do  so,  notwithstanding  that  the  said  holding 
may  be  held  under  a  lease  that  shall  have 
expired." 

To  these  words  he  proposed  to  add  the 
following : — 

*'  Unless  the  landlord  shall  give  satisfactory 
proof  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  on  the 
holding,  or  on  the  estate  of  which  such  holding 
forms  a  part,  to  allow  the  benefit  of  the  said 
custom  or  usages  at  the  expiration  of  such  lease 
or  leases." 

A  judgment  by  Lord  Mansfield  had 
more  than  once  been  quoted,  in  which 
that  eminent  Judge  had  laid  down 
''that  custom  should  override  cove- 
nant." This  principle,  though  it  might 
be  correct  law,  should  not,  he  main- 
tained, be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  measure  before  their  Lordships. 
To  those  familiar  only  with  the  customs 
of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Act ;  but  their  Lordships  would  under- 
stand that,  in  the  case  of  Irish  tenant 
right,  they  were  not  dealing  with  one 
interest  only,  but  with  two^namely, 
the  interest  of  the  landlord,  and  that  of 
the  tenant,  which  was  legalized  by  the 
Act  of  1870.  Under  the  Act,  as  he 
understood  it,  the  landlord  had  a  right, 
at  the  close  of  the  lease,  to  re-consider 
the  value  of  the  holding,  and  to  re-let  it 
at  the  full  market  price ;  and  the  tenant, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  the  right  to 
compensation  if  he  were  disturbed,  or 
to  remain  at  a  fair  rent.  His  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Lifford),  last  year, 
had  referred  to  the  case  of  Lord  Leitrim ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  that  noble 
Lord  had  a  good  deal  of  litigation  with 
his  tenants,  and,  no  doubt,  had  some- 
times to  pay  a  large  amotint  in  compen- 
sation. The  amount  of  compensation, 
whether  it  was  small  or  large,  did  not 
affect  the  principle  of  the  case  at  all. 
He  did  not  think  that  if  his  noble  Friend 
succeeded  in  his  opposition  to  the  Bill 
he  wonld  improve  thepoeition  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland*  His  noble  Friend  - 
had  had  a  very  long  experience  as  an 
active  landlord  in  the  NotUi  of  Lreland ; 


and  he  asked  him  \vheiher  he  tliought 
that  many  years  would  elapse  before, 
in  some  manner  or  other,  this  matter 
would  bo  settled,  and  whether  a  post- 
poned settlement  was  likely  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  ?  lie  was  him- 
self aware  that  on  many  estates  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  the  principle  which  the 
Bill  would  establish  prevailed.  He 
would  only  mention  those  of  Lord 
Downshire,  one  of  the  largest  in  Ire- 
land ;  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  whose 
liberality  to  his  tenants  wps  well  known ; 
and  of  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  present  to  support  the  Bill. 
He  earnestly  asked  their  Lordships  to 
give  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill,  and 
not,  by  rejecting  it,  to  inflict  a  heavy 
blow  and  a  sore  discouragement  on  those 
who  were  willing  to  bo  their  landlords' 
friends,  if  they  would  only  lot  them. 

Moved,  ^^ThattheBill  bo  now  read2V" 
^{The  Earl  of  Belmore,) 

Viscount  LIFFORD,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months,  said:  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  it  was  said  in 
'*  another  place  "  by  a  Conservative  of  a 
Tenant  Bight  Bill  introduced  by  another 
Conservative — *'This  Bill  is  not  to  bo 
considered  harmless  on  account  of  its  in- 
significance." If  my  noble  Friend  will 
not  be  offended,  I  will  say  the  same  of 
the  Bill  before  your  Lordships.  If  you 
will  look  back  to  the  history  of  Ireland, 
you  will  see  that  it  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, a  course  of  sacrifice  of  great  prin- 
ciples for  temporary  and  often  paltry 
ends.  This  Bill  is  not  an  exception.  It 
proposes  to  sacrifice  a  great  principle  of 
English  law,  laid  down  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, that  a  custom  shall  not  override  a 
covenant  for  some  advantage,  which  no 
one  has  asked  for,  about  which  few 
people  care,  and  which,  as  seems  to  mo, 
is  not  altogether  patent  on  the  surface 
of  the  Bill.  The  first  case,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  which  the  Bill  before  your 
Lordships  would  apply,  was  a  curious 
case — "  M'Noon  r.  Beauclerc  " — in  the 
County  of  Down.  There  a  very  old 
lease  of  land  close  to  the  landlord's 
residence  expired.  The  landlord  wished 
to  take  the  land,  or  some  of  it,  into  his 
own  hands ;  and  the  Count v  Court  Judge 
awarded  £1,400  against  the  landlord  tm 
tenant  right,  or  something  about  £20 
an  acre.  This  dropx>ed  through,  as  I 
undervtand,    from    some    mtomaiiiy. 
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Then  came  a  case  of  "  Austin  r.  Scott,*' 
in  the  County  of  Derry,  which  was  de- 
cided by  Chief  Justice  Monahan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  this  Bill, 
but  was  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was 
not  heard  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Then  came  a  case — 
Lord  Ranfurly  and  Murphy — ^in  Tyrone, 
and  that  was  decided  by  the  County 
Court  Judge  in  accordance  with  this  Bill; 
but  that  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal. 
It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  state  in  the 
Preamble  of  this  Bill  that  doubts  have 
arisen,  because  in  no  instance  has  a  case 
been  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
Bill,  and  one  has  been  determined 
against  it.  Notwithstanding,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that 
what  your  Lordships  are  asked  to  do 
now  was  done  by  the  Act  of  1870.  If 
so,  which  of  your  Lordships  was  aware 
that  you  were  then  abrogating  without 
protest,  without  notice,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  English  law  ?  Judge  Barry, 
then  Attorney  General,  said,  in  support- 
ing the  Bill  of  1870— 

"  No  human  being  ever  felt  disposed  to  deny 
that  if  persons  entered  into  a  contract  it  was  their 
duty  to  abide  by  it.  Nobody  over  questioned 
the  doctrine  that  if  a  man  took  land  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  under  a  lease,  he  was  bound  to 
quit  at  the  end  of  the  term  without  notice." 

Sir  Eoundell  Palmer,  now  Lord  Sel- 
bome,  said — 

"  The  retrospective  part  **  [of  the  3rd  clause] 
"  applicable  to  present  tenancies,  left  all  leases 
for  fixed  terms  exactly  as  they  stood  by  law, 
80  that  there  would  be  no  claim  against  the 
landlord  upon  the  termination  of  any  existing 
lease." — [3  Hansard^  cc.  1536.] 

These  are  the  statements  on  which  your 
Lordships  passed  the  Act  of  1870  ;  and 
if  your  Lordships  were  to  pass  this  Bill, 
you  would  make  a  greater  inroad  on  the 
principle  of  English  law  and  English 
equity  than  this  Act  ever  did.  And  now 
I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
refer  to  the  Land  Act  itself,  with  a  view 
to  showing  the  danger,  the  injury  to 
Ireland,  of  further  extension  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  ready,  in  the  barren, 
but  somewhat  populous  district  in  which 
I  live,  loyally  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  it, 
especially  the  '*  Bright  Clauses."  A  Land 
Act  was  necessary  ;  and  I  have,  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Gladstone  took  it  up,  urged  in 
your  Lordships*  Committees  that  the 
tenant  on  eviction  should  be  compensated 
for  everything  he  or  his  predecessors  had 
expended  on  the  land,  the  prefiumption 
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to  be  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  failing 
proof  to  the  contrary.  But  the  Land 
Act,  while  it  did  not  give  so  much  to  the 
tenant  as  that  would  have  given,  looking 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  went  far  beyond 
it  in  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  that  on  no  fixed  principle 
whatever ;  so  that  to  a  people  brought 
up  as  the  Irish  people  were,  half-a-cen- 
tury  ago,  to  believe  that  the  land  was 
theirs  and  not  the  owner's,  it  was  like 
giving  blood  to  a  tiger,  though  the  Irish 
people  have,  for  the  most  part,  endured 
the  trial  with  a  marvellous  patience. 
Still,  here  are  some  of  their  demands 
which,  if  this  Bill  be  passed,  will,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  termination  of  a 
lease — 

"The  Act  of  1870  has  been  tried  now  for 
three  years,  and  its  very  framers  must  admit 
that  it  has  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  end 
for  which  it  was  passed — namely,  the  protection 
of  the  homes  and  properties  of  the  Irish  farmers. 
Therefore,  it  takes  its  place  among  the  other 
abortive  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  the 
last  16  years  to  solve  the  Irish  difficulty.  No- 
thing will  or  can  meet  the  case  but  fixity  and 
valued  rents,  with  right  to  sell." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Maryborough  in 
1873 — there  were  10,000  people  present 
— the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

"  That  we  insist  on  perpetuity  of  tenuret 
valuation  of  rents,  and  free  sale,  as  the  only 
just  settlement  of  the  Land  Question.*' 

Let  the  landlord  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own  demesne ;  but  one  of  the  speakers 
denied  that  the  land  in  the  occupation  of 
the  tenant  was  his.   The  speaker  asked — 

"  Is  not  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  dis- 
may, irritation,  and  alarm,  because  of  a  Land 
Act,  which  is  as  huge  a  piece  of  treachery  as 
Was  ever  permitted  to  see  the  light?  The 
electors  asked  for  an  Act  which  would  secure 
them  in  their  tenures,  which  would  give  them  a 
right  to  property  erected  by  their  industry,  and 
which  would  enable  them  to  either  hold,  be- 
queath, or  sell  that  property  at  pleasure,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  Land  Act  which  these 
Representatives  have  had  the  assurance  to  dic- 
tate to  them,  and  as  to  which  Bumbledom 
has  vomited  so  much  P  Why,  it  is  an  act  of 
treachery,  which  has  hardly  a  single  redeeming 
clause  annexed  to  it.** 

I  have  read  enough  to  show  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
property  has  produced  its  natural  effect, 
and  that  the  scent  of  spoliation  has  en- 
couraged demands  of  which  the  framers 
of  the  Land  Act  never  dreamed.  And 
now  my  noble  Friend  steps  in  with  his 
little  drop  of  blood,  infinitesimally  small 
and  worthless  in  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
tenant,    but,    in    principle,    a    greater 
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breach  of  the  laws  of  property  than  any- 
thing in  the  Land  Act,  and  lays  it  in  the 
track  to  what  ?  Here  are  the  words  of  a 
man  who,  in  his  outspoken,  fearless  utter- 
ances, was  a  truer  friend  to  the  Irish 
tenant  than  any  of  those  who  cajoled  him 
or  deceived  him — the  present  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland.     He  said — 

"Well,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
asked  me  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  this 
custom  should  he  extended  to  districts  and  es- 
tates upon  which  it  does  not  now  prevail.  To 
that  I  reply,  unhesitatingly,  that  if  we  hegin 
de  novo  I  cannot  conceive  any  worse  system  upon 
which  land  can  be  held  than  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Ulster  custom.  What  is  that 
custom  ?  Why,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  it  is 
nmply  a  device  for  locking  up  the  capital,  which 
otherwise  ought  to  he  spent  upon  the  soil.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  MacCarthy)  spoke 
upon  the  question  of  political  economy  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  In  a  former  debate,  I 
ventured  to  tender  the  advice  that  the  political 
economist  had  better  hold  his  peace  in  a  discus- 
sion of  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  tenant-right  advocates ;  because,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  economy,  what  can  be 
worse  than  withm-awing  capital  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
not  merely  locking  it  up — that  would  be  bad 
enough — but  removing  it  altogether  from  the 
land  ?  A  man  comes  into  a  farm  under  the 
Ulster  custom.  He  pays  down  all  the  money  he 
has,  all  he  can  collect  from  his  family  and 
friends,  and  all  he  can  borrow  from  U8urers  and 
others,  and  what  becomes  of  the  money  ?  When 
he  leaves  the  farm  the  money  is,  perhaps,  taken 
to  the  Colonies,  or  it  is  invested  in  business, 
miles  away  from  the  land  upon  which  it  ought 
to  be  spent ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  anybody 
arguing,  from  the  politico-economical  point  of 
view,  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  this  Ulster 
tenant  custom  where  it  does  not  prevail.  8o 
much  for  the  first  part  of  the  BiU ;  and  when  I 
am  asked  why  the  Government  do  not  address 
themselves  to  its  principles,  I  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill  is  pure,  undiluted,  unmitigated 
Communism.'* 

This  is  Ulster  tenant  right  as  regards 
the  tenants,  and  if  it  occurred  at  the  end 
of  a  lease  such  would  be  the  tenants* 
position.  As  to  the  landlord,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  unfavourable,  for  he  gets  all 
his  arrears  of  rent  out  of  the  unfortunate 
incoming  tenant's  money ;  and  the  tenant 
having  invested  so  much  is  adstricius 
gleha,  and  cannot  throw  up  his  farm,  as 
I  hear  so  many  tenants  are  doing  now 
in  England.  But  is  that  a  wholesome 
state  of  things  as  regards  tlie  economy 
of  Ireland  as  a  nation  ?  There  is  only 
one  point  more  to  which  I  would  call 
your  Lordships'  attention,  and  that  is  the 
increased  power  which  the  latter  part  of 
the  Bill  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  County 
Court  Judges.     These  gentlemen  are,  I 
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am  sure,  all  honest ;  some  are  able ;  a 
few  learned.  But  when  most  of  them 
were  appointed,  their  office  was  not  nearly 
so  important  as  it  became  under  the 
Land  Act.  In  deciding  land  claims,  they 
follow  different  modes.  One  gentleman 
takes,  as  the  Act  intends,  the  custom  of 
the  estate  ;  another  takes  the  custom  of 
the  district  generally ;  and  a  third  de- 
cided in  three  ways,  for  in  one  case  he 
gave  £20  an  acre  against  the  landlord  ; 
in  another  he  said  (page  29,  Evidence 
before  Lords'  Committee)  that  he  would 
give  what  a  farm  would  sell  for  in  open 
market ;  and  in  a  more  recent  case  he 
laid  down  the  law  that  a  small  proprietor 
should  be  treated  differently  from  a 
large  one.  The  landlord  must  agree  to 
whatever  rents  the  County  Court  Judge 
chooses  to  fix,  or  pay  sometimes  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  his  land  applotted  on 
such  vague  principles.  I  look  on  this 
Bill  as  a  spoliation  of  the  landowner, 
whose  ancestor  granted  lands  with  cove- 
nants for  quiet  surrender,  and  probably 
at  a  low  rent,  in  consideration  of  certain 
works  to  be  done  by  the  tenant  instead 
of  a  high  rent,  as  bad  for  the  incoming 
tenant,  but  most  mischievous  to  Ire- 
land, as  increasing  the  hope  of  further 
revolutionary  changes,  and  setting  at 
defiance  the  plainest  laws  of  political 
economy. 

Amendment  moved  ^  to  leave  out 
(**now,")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  (**  this  day  six  months.") — {The 
Viscount  Lifford.) 

The  Earl  of  LONGFORD  said,  he 
had  charge  of  a  similar  Bill  last  Session, 
when  the  noble  Viscount  tdok  alarm  at 
some  provisions  which  were  not  in  the 
Bill,  as  he  had  done  just  now,  and  stated 
his  objections  so  forcibly  that  the  Bill 
was  thrown  out.  The  Bill  did  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  revolutionary  measures 
of  which  the  noble  Viscount  seemed  so 
apprehensive ;  it  referred  only  to  a 
special  class  of  cases,  and  it  could  not  be 
extended  to  others.  It  was  not  brought 
forward  by  a  farmers'  club  or  a  tenants' 
league,  to  obtain  by  surprise  and  clam- 
our that  to  which  they  were  not  entitled ; 
but  it  was  promoted  by  large  proprietors 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  examined 
the  Bill  with  prepossessions  against  it, 
and,  after  scrutiny,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  claim  of  the  tenants  was  just,  and 
that  it  would  be  just  and  wise  to  apply 
it.     If  it  were  said  that  a  tenant  who 
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had  a  claim  might  go  into  the  County 
Court  to  establish  it,  he  replied  that  one 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  un- 
necessary litigation,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  simpler  process. 

Lord   CAELINGFOBD    said,    their 
Lordships  knew  well  the  hatred  enter- 
tained by  the  noble  Viscount,  who  had 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  for  the 
Ulster  custom  and  the  Land  Act,  and,  if 
they  had  forgotten  it,  they  would  have 
been  reminded  of  it  now.     The  noble 
Viscount's  experience  of  the  Ulster  cus- 
tom had  not  been  of  the  most  favourable 
kind ;  he  had  probably  seen  it  in  its 
most  objectionable  forms,  with  not  much 
improvement  upon  farms,  and  with  an 
extravagant  rate    of  payment  for  the 
same.      He     did    not    know    whether 
the  noble  Viscount  would  go  so  far  as 
the   Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,   who 
had  lately  said  that  the  Ulster  custom 
was  by  far  the  worst  tenure  he  knew  of 
on  the  face  of  the  ^lobe.     That  might 
be  an  opinion  excusable  in  a  gentleman 
who  was  only  accustomed  to  the  tenure 
of  land  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  it 
was  marvellous  how  such   an  opinion 
could   be   hold  by  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  various  Provinces  of  Ireland. 
The  question  was  one  of  results ;  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  facts.     Let  anyone 
compare  the  condition  of  the  tenants  at 
will  under  the  Ulster  custom,  with  all 
its  drawbacks  and  extravagances,  with 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  at  will — the 
ordinary  small  poor  tenants  at  will — 
throughout  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  he 
woula  say — "  Solvitur  amhulando  ;  the 
case  is  settled  by  the  facts."     The  Land 
Act  said  that  certain  usages  should  be 
enforced  by  law  ;  and  this  Bill  said  that 
one  of  those  usages,  when  it  was  proved, 
should  not  be  defeated  by  any  doubts 
and  difficulties  entertained  by  the  County 
Court  Judge.     It  had  been  proved   in 
numerous  cases  that  the  past  existence 
of  a  lease  did    not,    according  to   the 
Ulster  understanding,  which  formed  a 
moral  and  equitable  bargain   between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  debar  the 
tenant  from  claiming  tenant-right  under 
the  Ulster  custom ;  and  the  only  object 
of  the  Bill  was  that  the  tenant  should 
be  at  liberty,  if  he  could,  to  prove  that 
such  a  usage  attached  to  his  farm.  Some 
of  the  County  Court  Judges  had  held  this 
view,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  by 
the  Irish  Society,  had  been  confirmed  by 
a  Judge  of  Assize  ;  but  that  was  only  a  { 
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single  judgment  of  the  Assize  Court,  and 
the  question  had  never  been  raised  be- 
fore the  Land  Court  in  Dublin.  The 
intention  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  not  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
County  Court  Judges,  but  simply  to  re- 
move certain  doubts  which  ought  never 
to  have  existed.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  say  that  the  intention 
of  the  Land  Act  was  that  the  usage  now 
sought  to  be  legalized  should  be  legal- 
ized. For  these  reasons  he  supported 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  he  did 
that  of  a  similar  Bill  last  year. 

ViscoTJNT  POWERSCOUET  strongly 
objected  to  this  perpetual  tinkering  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  set  a  very  bad  precedent  if 
they  consented  to  read  this  Bill  a  second 
time.     The  Irish  landlord  had  been  a 
very  well-abused  person ;  but,  after  the 
Land  Act,  he  had  supposed  that  he  was 
to  be  left  in  comparative  peace  for  some 
time  to  come.     Under  the  present  Act 
the  tenant  got  compensation  for  all  he 
did,  whether  he  did  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  landlord  or  not.    He  thought  that 
was  going  far  enough,  unless  their  Lord- 
ships   contemplated  taking  away  pro- 
prietary rights  from  the  landlords  al- 
together.    The  constant  agitation  for 
further  change  in  the  Land  Law  would 
create  a  very  bad  feeling  if  they  con- 
sented to  re-open  the  question,  which, 
at  the  present  time,  was  used  very  much 
for  electioneering  purposes.     There  was 
really  no  necessity  at  all  for  this  Bill. 
He  himself  granted  tenant-right  at  the 
close  of  a   lease  upon    his  estates  in 
Ulster,  and  he  knew  that  other  land- 
lords, upon  whose  estates  the  usage  pre- 
vailed, did  the  same.  The  Bill  was  quite 
unnecessary,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  read  a  second  time. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said, 
when,  during  the  last  Session,  a  Bill 
similar  to  the  present  cam^Jbefore  their 
Lordships,  he  took  the  liberty  of  stating 
that,  although  the  matter  was  one  for 
which  the  Government  was  in  no  man- 
ner responsible,  he  should  offer  then,  as 
he  would  offer  now,  some  reasons  why 
it  appeared  to  him  that  their  Lordships 
would  act  wisely  in  giving  a  second 
reading  to  the  Bill.  He  must  say  that 
he  thought  the  decision  on  this  Bill 
should  not  be  arrived  at  from  any  gene- 
ral view  of  liking  or  disliking  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1870.    He  spoke  for  him- 
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self  on  that  subject.  He  was  not  an 
admirer  of  that  measure.  He  took  an 
opportunity  in  their  Lordships*  House 
to  propose,  and  he  thought  he  carried, 
several  modifications  of  that  measure; 
but  he  always  held  the  opinion  that, 
since  it  became  law,  it  was  the  interest 
of  all  their  Lordships  to  take  care  that 
no  unnecessary  friction  or  irritation  was 
permitted  in  the  working  of  that  mea- 
sure. For  that  reason,  in  1871,  when  a 
decision  was  given  in  one  of  the  Irish 
Courts — or  an  opinion  was  thrown  out 
by  one  of  the  Judges  in  that  country — 
which  most  seriously  imperilled  the  in- 
terests of  the  tenants  where  sales  had 
taken  place  of  the  property  of  their 
landlords  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
he  introduced  a  short  measure,  which 
their  Lordships  accepted,  to  remove  that 
doubt,  and  declare  that  the  judicial 
opinion  so  given  was  without  founda- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
had  now  arisen  exactly  one  of  those 
cases  in  which,  with  a  little  care,  their 
Lordships  might  prevent  a  difficulty  and 
doubt,  which  might  cause  great  irrita- 
tion in  various  parts  of  Ireland  if  that 
doubt  were  permitted  to  remain  un- 
solved. He  was,  therefore,  glad  to  hear 
the  noble  Earl  who  moved  the  second 
reading  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  promise 
to  offer  an  Amendment,  which  would 
confine  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to 
Ulster — because  no  question  had  arisen 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  Bill 
related  merely  to  the  custom  of  Ulster, 
and  it  would  create  confusion  and  doubt 
to  extend  it  further.  What  was  the 
question  with  regard  to  Ulster?  The 
Act  of  1870  did  nothing  more  than  this 
— ^it  enacted  a  very  simple,  short  sen- 
tence— which  I  took  the  liberty  at  the 
time  of  saying  was  by  no  means  so  full 
and  clear  as  it  ought  to  be — but  there 
it  was,  and  they  must  deal  with  as  they 
had  it.     All  the  Act  of  1870  said  was— 

"  The  usages  prevalent  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster  which  are  known  as,  and  in  this  Act  in- 
tended to  bo  included  under  the  denomination 
of,  the  Ulster  tenant  right  customs,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  legal,  and  shall,  in  the  case  of 
any  holding  in  the  Pro\*ince  of  Ulster  proved  to 
be  subject  thereto,  bo  enforced  by  this  Act." 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  what  the 
customs  of  Ulster  were — no  explanation 
was  given — they  were  not  told  whether 
the  custom  of  tenant  right  applied  to 
leases  or  tenancies  from  year  to  year — 
the  whole  question  was  left  to  be  solved 


afterwards  by  the  Judge  of  the  Civil 
Bill  Court.  Now,  was  that  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  things?  He  thought  it 
was  not  at  the  time — he  thought  it  was 
not  now.  The  difficulty  they  were  now 
bound  to  consider  arose  from  the  want 
of  clearness  in  the  Act  upon  that  sub- 
ject. He  had  no  doubt  many  of  their 
Lordships  were  surprised  at  Ulster  te- 
nant right  in  any  shape  or  form,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  more  wore  surprised  that 
Ulster  tenant  right  custom  applied 
where  there  had  been  a  lease;  but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  many 
parts  of  Ulster  the  system  was  always 
held  to  apply  even  where  there  was  a 
lease.  If  their  Lordships  would  look  at 
the  Devon  Commission  evidence,  a  num- 
ber of  cases  would  be  found  there  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that 
Ulster  tenant  right  was,  in  many  parts, 
applied  where  there  were  leases ;  and 
to-night,  he  thought,  instances  were 
mentioned — names  being  given  in  the 
North  of  Ireland — that  Ulster  tenant 
right  custom  was  allowed  to  prevail 
where  there  was  a  lease.  Now,  it  was 
not  enough  to  say  that  was  very  wrong, 
and  contrary  to  what  our  ideas  were. 
But  the  Act  of  1870  had  told  them  that 
whatever  was  de  facto  the  custom  of 
Ulster  was  legal ;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
question  that  remained  was,  what  de  facto 
was  the  custom  in  the  particular  Pro- 
vince ?  How  was  that  to  be  solved  ? 
He  wished  to  point  out  this  to  those  in- 
terested in  property  in  Ulster — they  were 
at  present  in  this  danger  and  difficulty, 
that  wherever  there  was  property  upon 
which  tenant  right  had  existed  in  the 
case  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  there 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  in 
the  case  of  leases,  also,  they  must  take  it 
to  exist.  The  Judge  was  made  judge 
of  the  fact  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and,  therefore,  though  they  might  not 
like  the  conclusion,  they  must  accept  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  the 
tenant  was  this — the  Judge  might  de- 
cide that  it  was  contrary  to  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  there  should  be 
tenant  right  custom  in  the  case  of  a  lease 
— and  there  was  danger  to  the  tenant  in 
that  respect.  This  was  really  a  cams 
omissus  in  the  Act  of  1870,  which  ought 
to  be  supplied  by  judicious  and  wise 
legislation.  He  sliould  object  to  the 
Bill  as  it  stood ;  but,  with  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend,  he  thought 
they  would  do  well  to  read  the  Bill  a 
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second  time.  He  understood  that  his 
noble  Friend  would  follow  the  words  of 
the  Bill  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
add  a  Proviso  that  the  customs  should 
not  apply  if  the  landlord  were  able  to 
show  that  upon  any  holding,  or  any 
property  of  which  it  was  pwrt,  it  had 
not  been  the  custom  to  allow  tenant 
right  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease.  It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  with 
that  modification  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
difficulty  being  cleared  up  that  had  now 
arisen,  their  Lordships  would  act  wisely 
by  reading  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

The    Duke   of    ARGYLL    thought 
their  Lordships  were  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  being  called  on  to  vote  for  a 
bill  which  was  totally  different  from  the 
Bill  now  before  them.     The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  made  an  admirable- 
he  would  not  say  a  plausible— defence, 
but  a  really  sound  defence  for  such  a  Bill 
as  he  described,  if  only  the  state  of  facts 
alleged  really  existed.     The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  however,  did  not  so  much 
offer  a  defence  of  the  Bill, 'as  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  it  affected 
the  Land  Act  of  1870.     Now,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  that  Act,  and  he  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more)  as  to  the  general  principles  he 
had  laid  down  as  regarded  that  Act^ 
He  maintained  that  its  principle  was 
this — as  had  been  clearly  explained  by 
the  noble  Earl  behind  him  (Earl  For- 
tescue)— that  where  customs,  properly 
so  called — where  usages  generally  ex- 
isted, so  that  they  might  be  presumed 
to  enter  into  the  understandings  of  per- 
sons making  contracts,  those  customs 
and  usages  really  formed  part  of  the 
contract,  and  should  be  recognized  by 
Parliament.     Therefore,  when  a  custom 
was  proved  to  be  the  usage  of  an  estate, 
they  were    imported  into  the  contract 
where  a  lease  was  entered  into,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  contract.     These  cus- 
toms  were  recognized  by  Parliament, 
and  it  was  upon  the  principle  of  legal- 
izing   existing  customs  that  the   Irish 
Land  Act  was  founded.     He  must  com- 
plain of  the  charge  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  made  of  ambiguity  in  the 
Land  Act.    In  that  Act  customs  and 
usages  were  recognized ;  but  customs 
and  usages  were  not  confined  to  Ireland 
— they  existed  in  England  and  Scotland 
as  well,  though  in  these  countries  they 
were  more  limited.     In  various  parts  of  I 
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Scotland  there  were   usages  perfectly 
well  understood,  which  were  never  in- 
cluded in   the  contract;  but  which,  if 
disputed  in  a  Court  of  Law,  would  be 
invariably  considered  part  of  the  con- 
tract.    Therefore,  he  contended  that  the 
late  Government  were  perfectly  right 
when  they  sanctioned  usages  in  general 
terms,  and  left  it  to  the  Courts  of  Law 
to  say  what  were  usages.     The  effect  of 
the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill  was  not  to  en- 
able the  Courts  of  Law  to  ascertain  a 
usage,  but  to  import,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  new  usage.     The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of   Longford),  who   was    in 
charge  of   the  Bill  last  year,  recom- 
mended   this  measure  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  not  emanated  from  farmers' 
clubs,  but  was  brought  in  by  great  pro- 
prietors.    But  did  the  noble  Earl  know 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  convey- 
ancer ?    He  must  say  it  was  hardly  fair 
for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  repre- 
senting the  Government  to  recommend 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  because  the  Bill  would  be  sub- 
sequently altered  in  Committee.     For 
his  own  part,  he  objected  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  because  it  directea  the 
Irish  Judges  to  presume  that  there  was 
a  usage  where  properly  there  was  none. 
If  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  that  the 
existence  of  a  lease  should  not  preclude 
the  tenant  from  making  a  claim,  why 
should  the  Bill  have  been  brought  in  ? 
If  their  Lordships  read  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  they  would  see  dis- 
tinctly that  every  holder  of  a  tenement 
in  Ulster  would  be  entitled  to  make  his 
claim  according  to  usage,  and  there  was 
no  clause  whatever  which  limited  him 
in  making  it.     The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Law  in ' 
England    had    brought    an   accusation 
against  the  Irish  Judges  that  they  did 
not  interpret  the  law  aright,  but  were 
guided    by  what   they  considered  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR 
explained,  that  what  he  said  was  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  doubts  had  been 
thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Where  an  estate  had  been  sold  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  and  notice  had 
not  been  taken  of  the  rights  which  the 
tenant  might  have  under  the  Act,  those 
rights  might  be  sacrificed.  It  was  to 
remove  these  doubts  that  he  introduced 
a  Bill  himself  in  1871, 
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The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  did 
not  think  tho  Irish  Judges  would  be 
guided  by  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
but  by  their  duty  in  ascertaining  the 
facts.  He  had  heard  of  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  it  had  been  found  that 
tenants  under  lease  were  entitled  to 
make  this  claim.  He  could  not  con- 
scientiously give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  under 
the  vague  expectation  there  would  be 
made  in  Committee  certain  Amendments 
of  which  the  House  at  present  knew 
nothing. 

Lord  INCHIQUIN  said,  that  as  the 
Bill  was  not  confined  to  Ulster,  or  the 
Ulster  landlords,  those  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  resided  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  were,  he  thought,  entitled  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it.  He  opposed 
the  second  reading,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bill  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
also  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  tho 
rights  of  property.  If  the  Bill  were  to 
pass,  it  would  lead  to  claims  of  tenant- 
right  in  every  case  where  leases  existed. 
Even  if  the  Amendments  suggested  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack were  made,  the  presumption  would 
be  altered,  and  instead  of  the  tenant 
having  to  prove  that  the  custom  did 
exist,  the  landlord  would  have  to  prove 
that  it  did  not.  If  the  Ulster  custom, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  were  ex- 
tended to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
value  of  estates,  and  of  all  reversionary 
interests  in  estates,  would  be  dimi- 
nished to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
exceeded  his  comprehension  how  land- 
lords could  come  forward  to  advocate 
such  a  measure.  Lord  Justice  Chris- 
tian, in  a  judgment  delivered  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  on  the  construction 
of  the  28th  section  of  the  Land  Act, 
said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  belonging  to  the  landlords  of 
Ulster  had  been  confiscated.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  now  asked  to  pass  a  Bill  to 
extend  the  confiscation  still  further. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  every 
noble  Lord  who  had  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  supporting  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading  had  emphatically  con- 
demned it  in  the  form  in  which  it  now 
stood.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  had  condemned  it,  and 
so  had  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  who  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  It  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  if  the  Bill 


were  to  pass,  the  one  clause  which 
contained  the  whole  substance  of  it 
would  require  to  be  materially  altered. 
In  these  circumstances,  was  it  not  rather 
unreasonable  that  their  Lordships  should 
be  called  on  to  sanction  a  Bill  which  it 
was  not  intended  should  be  passed  in  its 
present  form  ?  If  the  Bill  were  with- 
drawn, and  a  new  one,  properly  drawn, 
introduced,  they  would  know  what  they 
were  doing  ;  whereas,  it  was  very  unfair 
to  ask  their  Lordships  to  go  to  a  division, 
and  vote  *'  Aye  "or  "  No,"  when  they 
could  not  know  what  it  really  was  they 
were  voting  upon.  They  might,  in  the 
result,  discover  that  they  were  voting 
for  or  against  principles  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  their  real  feelings  on  the 
question.  What  he  would  recommend 
was  that  the  Bill  should  now  be  with- 
drawn, and  be  brought  up  again  when 
the  Amendments  to  bo  proposed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  should  have 
been  incorporated  with  it. 

Lord  0' HAG  AN  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  now  to  vote  for  the  Bill ;  but 
there  was  so  strong  an  expression  of 
opinion  against  it,  in  its  present  shape, 
that  he  thought  an  improvement  in  it 
would  be  desirable.  A  very  small  modi- 
fication in  the  measure,  such  as  that 
suggested  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  would  meet  the  views, 
at  all  events,  of  his  noble  Friends  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House. 
As  he  understood  the  noble  Earl  who 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
its  provisions  were  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  Province  of  Ulster.  The  main  object 
of  the  Bill  being  to  facilitate  the  deter- 
mination of  the  custom  of  tenant-right, 
where  that  custom  existed,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Bill  would  have  more 
chance  of  success  if  that  object  was  made 
perfectly  clear.  As  he  understood  it,  it 
was  a  clear  and  substantial  question  that 
the  Bill  had  to  settle;  and  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  an  important  one,  was 
not  whether  Ulster  was  to  be  go- 
verned in  one  way  or  another,  but 
whether  the  Ulster  tenant-right  was  to 
be  legally  recognized  under  given  con- 
ditions. That  which  affected  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  was  important,  for  tho 
right,  as  it  existed,  was  the  root  of  the 
prosperity  of  Ulster.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  it  highly  doHir- 
able  that  the  relations  betwe<fn  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ulster  should  he  per- 
manently and  definitely  bcttlcd. 
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Lord  SELBOBNE  said,  he  doubted 
whether  the  Amendments  referred  to  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  case.  Ho  joined  with  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  in  asking 
not  to  be  called  on  to  vote  either  one  way  or 
the  other  whilst  something  most  mate- 
rial and  important  was  wanting ;  since 
he  could  not,  in  that  case,  tell  whether  he 
was  voting. for  a  principle  to  which  he 
objected,  or  against  a  principle  to  which 
he  would  readily  agree.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Car- 
lingford),  and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  0*Hagan),  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  if  there  was  a  custom,  the  cus- 
tom should  be  recognized ;  and,  further, 
while  it  appeared  from  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord,  who  understood  bet- 
ter than  he  could  do  what  the  feeling  in 
Ireland  was,  that  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  country  itself  as  to  the 
desirability  of  existing  doubts  or  ambi- 
guities being  settled.  The  Bill  before 
the  House,  as  he  read  it,  said  that  the 
Judge  should  not  go  into  the  question  of 
fact  whether  or  not  there  was  a  custom 
applicable  to  this  particular  case;  and 
he  doubted  whether  the  Amendment 
supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  objection.  He 
understood  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
to  say  that  it  was  proposed  that  the 
claim  should  retain  its  general  character, 
but  that  a  Proviso  should  be  added,  en- 
abling every  landlord  to  prove — if  he 
thought  fit — that  there  was  no  such  cus- 
tom applicable  to  the  property.  But 
that,  by  throwing  the  onus  prohandi  upon 
the  landlord,  would  be  inflicting  a  hard 
and  gprievous  burden  upon  him;  and, 
further,  the  presumption  in  all  cases 
would  be  raised  against  him  that  such 
custom  did  exist.  He  was  convinced, 
under  all  circumstances,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  agree  with  him  that  it  was 
fit  and  proper  that  they  should  not  be 
called  on  to  vote  at  once.  The  right 
course  would  be  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
and  have  a  new  and  proper  one  intro- 
duced, and  then  he  hoped  it  would  be 
agreed  to. 

The  Earl  OF  ANNESLEY,  as  a  resident 
in  County  Down,  the  very  centre  of  the 
Ulster  tenant-right  custom,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Bill.  He  invited  their 
Lordships  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England,  if  a  large 
Lincolnshire  farmer,  for  example,  holds 
^1,000  acres,  had  to  go  to  his  landlord 


and  pay  him  £25,000,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  £25  au  aero,  before  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  land.  That,  however,  was 
only  an  ordinary  case  in  Ireland,  and  he 
could  tell  their  Lordships  of  some  extra- 
ordinary instances.  The  noble  Lord, 
after  citing  some  remarkable  cases,  said 
he  would  appeal  to  their  Lordships 
whether  they  wished  the  same  state  of 
thinjjs  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land? Since  this  Bill  had  been  put  down 
for  second  reading,  he  had  received  from 
an  agent  for  considerable  estates  in  Ire- 
land a  letter  on  the  subject.  In  this 
communication  the  writer  stated  that  the 
Bill  introduced  a  totally  new  principle, 
which,  in  some  instances,  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  land. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  expressed  the 
conviction  that  if  the  Bill  became  law  it 
would  lead  to  expensive  litigation  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  improvements  had  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease. 
He  hoped  that  if  the  noble  Earl  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  insisted  on  taking  a 
division,  his  proposal  would  be  rejected 
by  a  larger  majority  than  that  which 
threw  it  out  last  year.  The  Bill  con- 
tained a  new  and  vicious  principle ;  and 
he  felt  certain  that  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  injure  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
than  measures  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  security  of  property  in  Irish  land. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  rose, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the 
debate,  for  he  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act 
in  Ireland,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
&overnment  whether  he  would  not  join  in 
the  request  made  to  the  noble  Earl  who 
moved  the  second  reading  to  withdraw 
the  Bill  ?  From  what  had  fallen  in  the 
debate  that  night,  and  also  in  that  of 
last  year,  he  thought  that  a  griev- 
ance existed  which  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed. He  made  this  appeal  to  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  antagonism  to  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  for  he  felt 
convinced  that  if  he  pressed  the  second 
reading  to  a  division,  he  would  find  him- 
self, notwithstanding  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  a 
minority,  and,  therefore,  this  grievance 
would  remain  entirely  unredressed. 
Under  these  circunistances.he  hopedthe 
Prime  Minister  would  join  in  urging 
the  noble  Earl  to  withdraw  the  Bill, 
and  to  introduce  it  in  a  different  shape, 
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80  as  to  meet  the  views  which  had 
been  expressed  in  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

On  Question,  that  ("now")  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ?  Resolved  in  the  Negative  ; 
and  Bill  to  be  read  2'  on  this  day  six 
months, 

m 

STATE    OF   THE    COUNTRY— DEPRES- 
SION OF  TRADE. 

QUESTION.     OBSEBYATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  rose  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  at 
Huddersfield  on  the  2nd  of  the  pre- 
sent month?  The  meeting  to  which 
he  referred  was  called  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  was  attended  by  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods.  The  first  resolution 
passed  affirmed  that  the  present  serious 
depression  in  the  woollen  industry  in 
this  country  was  largely  caused  by 
foreign  competition.  From  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  several  speakers  at 
this  meeting,  and  from  the  statistics  of 
a  valuable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Brassey 
(extracts  from  which  the  noble  Duke 
quoted),  it  was  clear  that  the  very  great- 
est depression  existed  in  the  woollen 
trade,  and  that  this  depression  was  not 
decreasing,  but  increasing.  They  took 
exception  to  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  on 
the  20th  of  April,  that  the  volume  of  our 
foreign  trade  had  not  diminished ;  and 
seeing  that  foreign  workmen  worked  72 
hours  a- week  they  passed  a  second  re- 
solution, to  present  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  a  Memorial  praying  for  a 
Bill  which  should  enable  workers  in  fac- 
tories to  work  60  hours  a-week,  as  could 
be  done  before  the  Act  of  1874.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturers 
present  at  the  meeting  desired  that  the 
hours  of  labour  should  be  increased. 
He  had  sent  a  message  to  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  to  inform 
him  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  reso- 
lutions agreed  to  by  the  meeting  before 
the  notice  of  their  Lordships ;  but  he 
regretted  to  say  that  the  noble  Earl  was 
unable  to  be  present.  The  noble  Earl 
had  signalized  himself  by  his  devotion 
to  the  factory  workers  of  this  country, 
who  were  indebted  to  his  ability,  ener^, 
and  perseverance  for  the  salutary  legis- 


lation which  regulated  their  hours  of 
labour.  Were,  then,  their  Lordships 
going  to  agree  to  the  prayer  of  tho 
Memorial  to  which  he  had  referred  and 
to  repeal  the  Factory  Acts,  so  that  the 
people,  by  working  some  72  hours  a- 
week  instead  of  56,  might  aid  in  reducing 
the  intensity  of  the  present  depression  ? 
He  thought  their  Lordships  would  dis- 
miss the  suggestion  at  once.  As  usual, 
there  were  three  courses  open  to  their 
Lordships.  The  first  he  had  already 
mentioned.  The  second  was  one  which 
might  be  debated,  and  which  he  was 
afraid  had  been  somewhat  popular.  It 
was  to  hold  our  arms,  open  our  mouths, 
and  wait  for  something  to  fall  into  them  ; 
to  trust,  in  short,  to  Providence,  and 
hope  that  something  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  would  happen.  That  would  be 
a  very  easy  course  to  pursue;  but  it  was 
not  one  which  their  Lordships  would 
assent  to.  He  would  again  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
hours  of  labour.  A  very  important 
pamphlet  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject by  a  Mr.  Lister,  who  pointed  out 
that  we  were  being  ruined  by  having  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations,  by  whom 
72  hours  of  labour  were  allowed  in  the 
week.     Later  on,  Mr.  Lister  said — 

"  The  Conservatives  passed  tho  Factory  Act 
and  the  Liberals  Free  Trade ;  and  these  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other  ;  and  I  say  that  we 
cannot  have  restricted  labour  and  unrestricted 
competition.  Tho  question,  therefore,  narrows 
itself  to  this  issue — are  wo  to  make  our  factory 
operatives  slaves,  in  order  that  we  may  compete 
with  our  rivals,  or  are  wo  to  protect  both  the 
labourer  and  the  produce  of  his  labour  ?  " 

Now  that  gentleman  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Huddorsfield,  and,  presumably, 
was  a  consenting  party  to  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  extending  the  hours  of 
labour  from  56  to  60  hours.  What  had 
caused  the  change  in  his  opinion  ?  Per- 
haps he  had  read  the  words  recently 
uttered  by  his  noble  Friend — namely, 
that  reciprocity  was  a  phantom,  and  he 
might  have  thought  that,  as  he  could 
get  no  relief  in  that  direction,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lengthen  the  hours 
of  labour.  He  (the  Duke  of  Butland) 
quite  admitted  that  reciprocity  was  now 
a  phantom ;  but  he  asked  whether,  if 
they  put  on  duties  on  foreign  imports, 
reciprocity  would  not,  instead  of  being 
a  phantom,  become  a  living  power?  No 
fewer  than  1 68  articles  had  oeen  taken 
off  the  tariff,  and  only  22  remained  on. 
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AVhy    should  they  not  say  to  foreign 
Powers — "  Take  off  your  duties,  and  we 
will  treat  you  in  the  same  way  ?  "    If  they 
did,  reciprocity  would  become  a  force ; 
now  it  was  as  an  enormous  gun,  with- 
out either  powder  or  shot,  but  properly 
loaded  it  would  become  as  formidable  as 
one  of  the  Armstrong  guns.     They  had 
been,  on  a  late  occasion,  reminded  of  the 
number  of  Treaties  they  had  with  foreign 
nations  containing  the  **  most  favoured 
nation  "  clause,  and  it  was  said  that  they 
were  bound  to  treat  all  those  nations  in 
the  same  way.     That  might  be  so ;  but 
he  saw  that  last  night  there  was  a  short 
debate    on    this    subject   in    "another 
place,"  and  that  Mr.  Bourke  stated  that 
the  French  Treaty  had  lapsed  in  Decem- 
ber, and  that  other  Treaties  were  about 
to  lapse.     Might  he  not  suggest  that 
those  Treaties  might  not  be  renewed  at 
all,   or   else   renewed   leaving   out  the 
*•  most  favoured  nation  "  clause,  or  in 
any  other  way  in  which  life  could  be 
given  to  reciprocity  ?     He  now  came  to 
the  third  course  which  tliey  might  adopt, 
and  which  he  believed  was  most  likely 
to  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  that  was  to  put  a  mode- 
rate duty  on  foreign  imports.  In  favour 
of  such  a  course  he  could  cite  Chatham, 
and  Pitt,   and  Huskisson,   and  Thiers, 
and  Bismarck,  and  Derby,  and  George 
Bentinck,  and,  might  he  not  add,  the 
name  of    Disraeli  ?     These   were  some 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  who  had  ever 
lived,  and  they  had  all  advocated  a  sys- 
tem of  import  duty.     There  was  not  a 
country  under  the  sun,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this,  which  had  not  adopted  the 
system.     Would  it  not,  if  adopted  here, 
relieve  those  who  were  suffering  from 
the   depression   of   trade,  by  means  of 
indirect  taxation  ?     They  now  raised,  on 
an    average,    £120,000,000   a- year  by 
taxation   and  rates,    and   of  that  sum 
£20,000,000  only  was  raised  by  indirect 
taxation.      Was  that,  a  fair  proportion 
as  between  the  two  systems  ?    No  one, 
he  thought,  could  say  that  it  was.     For 
all  these  reasons  he  hoped  they  would 
make  some  compensation  to  the  hard- 
pressed   manufacture  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  by  putting  some  duty  on  foreign 
imports,  and  protecting,  not  one  industry 
or  two,   but   all  the  industries  of  this 
great  country.     The  ultra-Free  Traders 
seemed  to  think  that  all  the  world  was 
mad  except  themselves ;  but  he  hoped 
he  had  shown  that  the  time  had  come 
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when  we  ought  to  take  some  step  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  com- 
merce and  industry,  even  if  we  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  poor  un- 
enlightened French,  or  Qermans,  or 
Canadians. 

The    Earl    of    BEACONSFIELD  ; 
My  Lords,  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  my  noble  Friend's  expression 
of  his  views,  which  reminded  me  almost 
of  the    days    of   my    youth,    when    I 
heard  doctrines  of  the  same  kind  en- 
forced by  himself  with  the  same  energy 
and  determination.     But  I  do  not  think 
my  noble  Friend  has  treated  me  very 
fairly  in  respect  of   the  manner    and 
the    occasion    which   he    has    selected 
for  bringing  these  matters  before  the 
House.      In  the  first  place,    the  Ques- 
tion, of  which   my  noble   Friend   had 
given  Notice,  was  whether  my  attention 
had  been  called  to  a  meeting  of  manu- 
facturers at  Huddersfiold  on  the  2nd  of 
May  ?  I  keep  my  eye  on  public  meetings 
as  much,  probably,  as  any  Member  of 
your  Lordships*    House,   but,  unfortu- 
nately, that  meeting  escaped  my  obser- 
vation ;    and   my  noble   friend,  by  an 
inadvertence  which  I  am  sure  was  quite 
unintentional  on  his  part,  did  not  in  his 
Notice  give  me  any  clue  to  the  subject 
which  had  occasioned  that  meeting,  and 
which  he  thought  of  sufficient  interest 
to  justify  him  in  bringing  it  under  the 
notice  of  your  Lordships.    But  from  the 
statement  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
now  made,  I  gather  that  the  meeting 
was  held  in  a  manufacturing  town  of 
repute,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
depression  and  distress,  in  reference  to 
which  I  made  some   remarks   a   short 
time   ago.     I  did  not  collect  from  my 
noble    Friend    anything  which    really 
seemed  to  meet  the  observations  I  then 
made.      By    way  of    refuting  my  re- 
marks,  he  quoted    the   opinion    of    a 
gentleman    (Mr.     Brassey),     who,     al- 
though I  do  not  know  him,  I  have  no 
doubt  is  a  competent  witness  to  the  fact, 
that  not  merely  the  value  of  our  woollen 
exports,  but  the  amount — the  volume  of 
them  —  has    considerably    diminished. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  gave 
an  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  par- 
ticular trade  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
has  called   our  attention  this  evening. 
I   spoke   generally,  when   I    said   that 
while  the  value  of  our  exports  had  fallen 
off  their  volume  remained  unchanged. 
That  statement  was  made  upon  official 
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authority,  and  upon  facts  the  accuracy 
of  which  no  one  can  impugn,  and  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact — if 
fact  it  be — that  the  amount  of  our  wool- 
len exports  has  diminished.  The  total 
amount  of  our  exports  may  have  been 
maintained,  while  our  woollen  exports 
may  have  diminished.  I  come  now  to 
the  subject  of  recriprocity — and  I  must 
say  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
arguments  which  were  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  debate  on  this 
subject  have  convinced  my  noble  Friend 
that  reciprocity  cannot  be,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  a  satisfactory  re- 
medy for  the  state  of  things  to  which  he 
has  called  attention.  I  showed,  on  that 
previous  occasion,  that  reciprocity  was 
really  impossible  with  us.  ITirst  of  all, 
because  we  had  almost  destroyed  our 
tariff.  I  stated  that  when  we  had  still  1 68 
articles  left  on  our  tariff  the  idea  of  reci- 
procity was  not  entertained ;  and  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  number  of  those 
articles  was  only  22,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  touch,  since  Bevenue 
mainly  depended  upon  them.  But  I 
also  called  the  attention  of  my  noble 
Friend  to  another  difficulty  which  wo 
should  encounter  in  attempting  to  in- 
troduce the  principle  of  reciprocity — 
namely,  the  number  of  Commercial 
Treaties  we  had  entered  upon,  that  num- 
ber being,  if  I  recollect  aright,  38,  every 
one  of  which  contained  the  **  favoured 
nation  clause  " — so  that  in  obtaining  a 
concession  from  any  particular  Power  in 
return  for  one  conceded  by  us,  the  re- 
maining 37  nations  would  have  the  right 
to  claim  from  us  the  same  concession.  I 
showed  my  noble  Friend  that,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  introduction  of  reci- 
procity must  be  a  process  of  considerable 
time.  I  ought  then  to  have  added — 
what  is  an  important  consideration — 
that  20  of  those  Treaties  are  extended 
to  our  Colonies.  The  whole,  therefore, 
of  their  vast  foreign  commerce  would 
be  disturbed,  and  possibly  destroyed,  if 
we  suddenly  interfered  with  those  Trea- 
ties. Some  of  them  are  for  a  long  term 
of  years — 10  years — others  have  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  in  terminating 
them  which  it  would  not  be  easv  to  fulfil. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  might  take  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  rid  ourselves  of  all  this  machinery 
of  Commercial  Treaties  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  the  "  favoured  nation 
clause."    It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  \ 


after  all,  that  my  noble  Friend  should  bo 
convinced  that  reciprocity,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  is  not  the  easy  remedy 
which,  unfortunately,  so  many  people 
throughout  the  county  consider  it  to  be 
for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
distress  now  prevalent.  My  noble  Friend 
did  not  come  forward  with  the  fresh 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  by  this  meeting  at 
Huddersfield.  The  meeting  at  Hud- 
dersfield  seemed  to  regard  the  Factory 
Laws  as  the  great  cause  of  this  evil. 
Well,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  prepared 
myself  to  change  my  opinion  upon  the 
wisdom,  the  beneficence,  and  the  national 
advantage  of  that  great  system  of  legis- 
lation, commonly  called  the  Factory 
Acts,  without  evidence  more  convincing 
than  any  yet  produced  that  the  distress 
in  our  manufactures  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  diminution  of  working  hours  which 
many  believe  adds  to  the  efficacy  of 
labour.  Considering  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  with  which  your  Lordships 
adopted  that  system  of  legislation,  I 
do  not  suppose  your  Lordships  would 
readily  agree  to  a  change.  I  do  not 
think  my  noble  Friend  himself  would 
do  so.  Well,  then,  if  my  noble  Friend 
agrees  that  reciprocity  is  a  phantom, 
and  if  he  agrees  that  it  is  not  in  any 
legislative  increase  of  the  hours  of  labour 
that  a  remedy  should  be  found  for  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  distress 
now  existing,  what  is  really  the  remedy 
which  the  noble  Duke  wishes  us  to 
adopt  ?  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  imposing  upon  all  foreign  articles 
what  my  noble  Friend  calls  *'  a  moderate 
duty,"  but  which  I  shall  call  a  duty, 
without  the  epithet,  because  I  have 
observed  that  opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  moderation  differ  greatly. 
I  have  no  idea  myself  as  to  what  are 
the  ^'moderate  duties"  which  my  noble 
Friend  would  impose.  Well,  my  Lords, 
this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  gravest  questions  that  can  de- 
mand our  attention ;  and  is  it  to  be 
expected  —  is  it  fair  to  expect  —  that 
we  should  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  it 
simply  because  my  noble  Friend  has 
placed  a  Notice  on  the  Paper  that  he 
will  call  attention  to  a  meeting  of  manu- 
facturers in  Huddersfield  on  the  2nd  of 
May — a  meeting,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  even  stated?  If  the  noble  Duke 
thinks  the  time  has  come  for  a  va^t 
change  in  the  commercial  system  of  the 
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country,  let  him  give  Notice  that  he  will 
call  attention  to  the  subject — let  us  have 
an  attendance  adequate  to  the  occasion 
— whatever  may  be  our  opinions,  let  us 
have  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  them 
by  all  that  documentary  evidence  which 
the  experience  of  many  years  has  aflPorded 
us ;  and  let  us  have  a  discussion  worthy 
of  the  subject  which  by  the  country 
generally  may  be  received  with  content 
and  confidence.  I  must  decline,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  enter  on 
such  a  discussion.  It  is  not  unsatis- 
factory that  by  these  guerrilla  remarks 
we  have  had  on  two  or  three  occasions 
the  position  occupied  by  my  noble  Friend 
and  a  numerous  party  in  the  country  is 
now  clear.  It  is  not  a  movement  in 
favour  of  reciprocity — which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  phantom.  It  is  not  a  movement 
for  increasing  the  hours  of  labour — 
which  my  noble  Friend  says  he  will  not 
sanction.  It  is  a  movement  to  produce 
a  tariff  which  shall  encounter  the  hostile 
tariffs  of  other  countries  by  equal  duties 
and  equal  regulations.  That  is  what  is 
clearly  before  the  country  now.  The 
details  of  this  change  in  our  commercial 
system  should  be  put  before  the  country 
completely  and  clearly.  Let  us  know 
what  is  to  bo  the  nature  of  this  new 
tariff.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  hear  that 
it  is  to  consist  of  what  are  called  '*  mode- 
rate "  duties — because  one  man  will 
consider  20  per  cent  a  moderate  duty, 
and  another  man  will  consider  5  per  cent 
moderate.  Lot  us  know  clearly  whether 
those  who  are  proposing  these  changes 
are  prepared  to  extend  these  duties  to 
agriculture  and  its  products.  The  noble 
Duke  has  reminded  me  of  a  remark  I 
made  in  a  former  debate,  and  which  I 
do  not  shrivik  from  now.  Of  all  the 
distress  which  now  prevails  among  dif- 
ferent interests,  agricultural  distress, 
which  is  so  severe,  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  in  which  that  severity  can  bo 
traced  or  attributed  to  the  change  in  our 
commercial  system  which  was  made  when 
the  principle  of  Protection  was  relin- 
quished by  the  country.  Is  my  noble 
Friend  prepared  to  give  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  that  protection  which  he 
thinks  is  necessary  ?  In  the  discussions 
which  the  present  distress  has  led  to,  I 
have  heard  of  schemes  for  relieving  the 
pressure  on  British  industry  by  what  are 
called  import  duties;  but  we  have  always 
been  told  that  land  will  be  an  exception 
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to  that  protection,  and  that  no  article  of 
agricultural  produce  is  to  be  subject  to 
these  import  duties.  I  can  only  protest 
against  the  injustice,  if  you  are  to  have 
a  protective  system,  that,  under  the  plea 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tax  the  food  of 
the  people,  the  landed  interest  and  all 
its  produce  is  to  be  subjected  to  unequal 
treatment.  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
not  be  induced  to  enter  into  a  long  and 
desultory  discussion,  when  we  have  not 
before  us  any  proposition  embodying  the 
conviction  which  my  noble  Friend  so 
earnestly  entertains.  If  he  will  bring 
before  us  the  question  whether  we  will 
give  up  the  commercial  system  which 
was  established  35  years  ago,  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  give  to  so  important  a 
subject,  brought  forward  by  a  Member 
of  the  House  whom  all  so  much  respect, 
that  due  consideration  which  it  would 
deserve. 

INDIA— TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH  INDIA. 

ADDRESS     FOn     FAFEBS. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  rose  to 
move— 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  any  minutes  or  me- 
moranda by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  or 
by  Members  of  Council,  in  1 873,  on  the  subject 
of  telegraphic  communications  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.'* 

The  noble  Duke  said,  he  would  not  have 
brought  the  matter  forward  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  that  by  the  tune  their  Lordships 
met  again  he  should  probably  be  on  the 
high  seas.  His  object  in  moving  for  these 
Papers  was  this — the  Viceroy  had  re- 
pealed the  cotton  duties;  the  repeal 
would  involve  an  estimated  loss  of 
£200,000  a-year  to  the  revenues  of 
India;  and  the  Viceroy  had  done  this 
by  overruling,  which  he  had  the  legal 
power  to  do,  his  Council  in  India.  As 
their  Lordships  were  aware,  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  at  home  to  that 
course  of  action  had  been  given,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  He  did  not 
wish  to  enter  on  the  policy  of  the  repeal 
of  the  duties ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  step  had  been  taken  in  a  manner 
and  at  a  time  which  had  roused 
feelings  of  great  asperity  towards  this 
country  in  India.  A  Member  of  the 
Council  in  India  had  recorded  his  dis- 
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sent  in  language  that  was  all  the  more 
remarkable,  seeing  that  in  other  respects 
he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government.     He  said — 

**  I  am  convinced  I  do  not  overstate  the  case 
when  I  express  my  firm  belief  that  there  are  not 
at  the  present  time  a  dozen  officials  in  India 
who  do  not  regret  the  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  matter  as  a  policy  adopted,  not 
in  the  interests  of  India,  nor  even  in  the  in- 
terests of  England,  but  in  the  supposed  interest 
of  a  political  Party,  the  Leaders  of  which  admit 
that  it  is  necessary  at  any  cost  to  retain  the  sup- 
X>ort  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Lancashire." 

This  was  a  grave  accusation,  which  he 
quoted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing that  this  had  been  the  motive  of  the 
Yiceroy,  but  to  show  that  the  subject 
was  one  on  which  it  was  important  not 
to  have  acted  without  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties to  record  their  opinions  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner.  The  Viceroy  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  override  their 
Councils ;  but  the  Act  of  1857  provided 
that  every  order  or  communication  pro- 
posed to  be  sent  to  India,  or  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  submitted 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Council  or  placed  in 
the  Council  Room  for  seven  days  before 
it  was  sent  out  or  issued.  True,  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  act  through 
his  Secret  Committee ;  but  there  was  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  a  reform  of  the 
tariff  was  a  matter  to  go  through  the 
Secret  Committee.  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  intimated  to  the  Viceroy  that 
his  decision  would  be  upheld  ;  but  that 
had  been  done  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Council,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers had  not  had  even  an  opportunity 
of  recording  their  opinions  on  the  policy 
of  the  act.  This  course  of  procedure 
had  been  defended  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  '*  another  place."  He 
had  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  in  its  words  given 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Verbally,  it  was  accurate ;  but  the  im- 
pression it  conveyed  out-of-doors  was 
quite  inaccurate.  The  noble  Viscount  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  admit 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  use  made  in  this 
case  of  the  particular  forms  referred  to. 
He  wished  to  state  how  the  matter  arose. 
He  had  occasion  to  send  some  telegrams 
to  the  Viceroy,  and  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
questioned  his  right  to  send  any  tele- 
grams without  passing  through  the 
Council.     He  raised  the  general  question 


!  of  principle — Could  the  Secretary  of 
!  State  send  telegraphic  messages  to  the 
Viceroy  without  passing  them  through 
the  Council  ?  He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
would  say  at  once  that  it  never  could  be 
supposed  that  private  letters  were  ex- 
cluded under  the  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  notorious  that 
every  Secretary  of  State  communicated 
freely  with  the  Viceroy  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  through  private  letters. 
This  led  to  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Office.  Memoranda  were  written 
by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  and  the  result  was,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  might  send 
telegrams  to  the  Viceroy  provided  they 
were  marked  with  the  word  **  personal ;  " 
but  it  might  be  seen  at  once  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  abuse  the  power  of  sending 
communications  to  India  without  con- 
sulting the  Council  at  home.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  discuss  this  question  fully 
till  he  saw  the  Memoranda.  He  would 
only  say  that  if  this  arrangement  with 
regard  to  telegrams  in  the  place  of  pri- 
vate letters  was  to  be  used,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  overruling,  but  evad- 
ing altogether,  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  such  a  matter  as  the  reduction  of 
the  Indian  duties,  they  might  as  well  do 
away  with  the  Council  altogether.  No- 
thing would  be  left  of  their  power  or 
authority,  or  even  of  their  influence — 
especially  in  a  matter  very  nearly  affect- 
ing the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  India.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
serious  question  whether  the  noble  Vis- 
count the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
had  or  had  not  used  this  power  to  avoid 
a  debate  by  his  Council  upon  a  matter 
which  touched  both  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  India. 

Moved,  that  an  humble  Address  bo  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  any  minutes  or  me- 
moranda by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  or 
by  Members  of  Council,  in  1873,  on  the  subject 
of  telegraphic  communications  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. — (The  Duke  of  Argyll.) 

Viscount  CRA.NBROOK  said,  that 
the  noble  Duke,  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, had  taken  upon  himself  to  guess 
much  and  surmise  much — and  very  in- 
accurately. He  had  informed  the  noble 
Duke  that  he  might  have  seen  the 
papers  relating  to  telegrams,  if  he 
thought  proper,  before  he  addressed 
the  House  to-night.  With  respect 
to  anything  that  he  had  done  which 
was  impugned,  he  was  there  perfectly 
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prepared  to  defend  it.  He  had  not 
used  the  telegraph  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
Council,  either  here  or  in  India.  The 
Viceroy  had  a  perfect  right  by  law,  in 
carrying  out  his  views,  to  overrule  his 
Council;  and  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  make  any  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject — he  had  the  power 
in  his  own  hands.  But  when  the 
Viceroy  asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Government,  whether, 
if  he  took  a  certain  course  of  action, 
the  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
support  him,  he  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  reply  in  the  way 
which  he  did ;  but  the  Members  of  the 
Council  would  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities as  they  had  before  of  expressing 
their  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  Budget,  when  the  despatch  re- 
lating to  that  subject  was  prepared  to 
be  sent  out  in  the  usual  course.  Every 
Member  of  the  Council  might  minute 
his  views  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  the 
noble  Duke  had  himself  quoted  some  of 
the  very  strong  language  which  had 
been  used  by  some  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Governor  General  in 
recording  their  opinions.  The  system 
of  dissent  he  approved  of  to  the  fullest 
extent,  if  it  was  exercised  in  a  fair 
and  decent  manner ;  but  some  of  their 
opinions  had  become  pamphlets  and  rhe- 
torical expositions,  instead  of  that  kind 
of  argumentative  protest  which  was 
suited  to  the  subjects  dealt  with.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  strange  novelty  that 
the  Members  of  the  Council  should  un- 
dertake to  impute  motives  alike  to 
their  Chief  and  to  the  Government 
in  England.  He  entered  his  protest 
against  the  style  of  language  that 
had  been  adopted  on  this  subject.  The 
real  question  was,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  be  in  confidential 
communication  with  the  Viceroy  ?  That 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  position  ;  it 
had  been  the  practice  hitherto.  The 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
simply  be  intolerable  if  he  were  not  to 
have  any  confidential  intercourse  with 
the  Viceroy.  These  Councils  were  not 
appointed  by  him — they  were  put  there 
as  a  check ;  but  with  respect  to  matters 
for  which  he  was  answerable  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  State  was  per- 
fectly entitled  to  communicate  confiden- 
tially, either  by  letter  or  telegram,  with 
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the  Viceroy.  He  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
admitted  the  distinction  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  and  that  telegrams 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
should  be  shown  to  the  Council.  With 
regard  to  the  Papers  moved  for  by  the 
noble  Duke,  they  should  certainly  be 
produced ;  and  if  any  question  was 
raised  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  he 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  vindicate  it. 
He  had  done  nothing  but  what  had  been 
done  by  his  Predecessors. 

Lord  LAWRENCE  said,  that  what 
the  Indian  Council  naturally  desired 
was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting to  the  Secretary  of  State  arguments 
against  any  particular  policy  which  it 
might  be  intended  to  pursue,  and  of 
putting  their  opinions  upon  record.  A 
Member  of  Council  would  hardly  care 
to  place  on  record  his  opinion  on  a  mat- 
ter which  had  been  already  decided  upon. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  useless  for  him  to 
do  so,  except  for  the  sake  of  the  private 
satisfaction  of  lettin  g  Parliament  hereafter 
know  what  was  his  individual  opinion.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Council  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  using  their  influence 
with  regard  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  in  respect  to  the  cotton 
duties ;  for  the  feu^t  appeared  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  allowed  them  no  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  question. 
What  moral  influence  could  the  Council 
have,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
consult  it  in  important  matters?  It 
was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
would  be  better  to  do  away  with  the 
Council  than  to  treat  that  body  as  it 
had  been  treated  lately.  They  had 
thus  become  of  little  use,  though  they 
were  men  of  great  experience  in  India, 
and  well  fitted  for  the  position  they 
occupied  in  this  country.  During  his 
experience  he  never  knew  the  Council 
to  be  treated  in  anything  like  the  way 
it  had  been  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

The  Marquess  of  RIPON  said,  that 
having  been  himself  at  the  India  Office,  he 
could  confirm  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend.  He  believed  he  was  correct  in 
stating  that,  although  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Halifax)  wrote  numerous  pri- 
vate letters  to  the  Governor  General  and 
to  other  authorities  in  India,  he  never 
took  any  step  of  importance,  nor  sent  out 
any  important  order,  without  having  the 
fullest  considtation  with  the  Members 
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of  the  Indian  Council.  In  one  of  the 
rare  cases  in  which  his  noble  Friend 
diflPered  from  his  Council — namely,  in 
reference  to  the  re-organization  of  the 
Indian  Army — he  went  out  of  his  way, 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  secure  for  its 
Members  the  fullest  discussion  of  that 
important  question.  On  that  occasion 
he  overruled  the  Members  of  his  Coun- 
cil ;  but  he  used  always  to  give  them  the 
most  ample  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions.  Ho  did  not  know  how 
much  that  practice  had  been  deviated 
from  in  recent  times ;  but,  certainly,  a 
deviation  from  it  must  reduce  the  Indian 
Council  to  a  nullity. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Nine  o'clock,  to  Friday  next, 

half -past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  20M  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Select  CoMMrrrEB— Sugar  In- 
dustries, nominaUd. 
Special  Report — Commons  [No.  198]. 

Private  Bill  (by  Order) — Coutidered  as  amended 
— Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods). 

Public  Bn.L8 — Second  Reading — Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (Killamey, 
&c.)*  [178];  Elementary  Education  Provi- 
sional Orders  Confirmation  (Brighton  and 
Preston,  &c.)  *  [177] ;  Elementary  Education 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  (London)  ♦ 
[176]  ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Aspull,  &c.)»[161J. 

Committee — Army    Discipline   and    Regulation 

E88] — B.P. ;    Customs    and    Inland  Revenue 
160]— K.P. 
Committer — Report — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  ♦. 
Third  Reading — Parliamentary   Burghs   (Scot- 
land) ♦  [97] ;   Dispensaries  (Ireland)  ♦  [66] ; 
Hares  (Ireland)  ♦  [165],  oji.^  passed. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


THAMES  RIVER  (PREVENTION  OF 
FLOODS)  BILL  {hy  Order,) 

CONSIDERATION,    AS   AMENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  taken  into  Con- 
sideration." 


Colonel  BEEESFOED,  in  moving, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be 
considered  upon  this  day  five  weeks, 
said^  that  his  object  in  wishing  to  have 
the  Bill  postponed  for  that  period  was 
to  secure  that  the  measure  should  not 
be  disposed Jof  until  the  House  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  another  Bill 
upon  the  same  subject  which  was  about 
to  come  before  them.  The  Eivers  Con- 
servancy Bill,  introduced  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  stood  for  second 
reading  on  the  day  to  which  he  desired 
to  have  the  consideration  of  the  present 
Bill  deferred.  A  further  reason  was 
that  the  House  had  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
ThamesRiver(Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  yet  before  the  House, 
and  would  not,  he  believed,  be  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  before  to-morrow.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  deal  with  the 
incidence  of  taxation  ;  and  he  wished  to 
point  out  that,  in  all  former  cases,  the 
whole  of  the  riparian  expenses  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  general  rates,  and 
not  by  the  riparian  owners.  He  was, 
therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon 
what  grounds  it  was  now  proposed  that 
some  of  the  riparian  owners  of  the 
City  of  London  should  be  mulcted  in 
the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  He  had  no  desire  to  detain 
the  House,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Carmarthen  (Mr.B.  "Williams)  would 
second  the  Motion,  and  would  explain 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  present  ap- 
plication was  made.  He  would  simply 
move  now  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill  be  postponed  for  the  period  he  had 
named. 

Mr.  B.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  rose 
with  great  pleasure  to  second  the  pro- 
position of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
opposite  (Colonel  Beresford),  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  should  be  de- 
ferred until  that  day  five  weeks.  He 
ventured  to  submit  that  there  were  very 
strong  reasons  why  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill  should  be  postponed  in  the  way 
suggested.  The  chief  reason  which  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  put 
before  the  House  was  that  there  was 
already  in  the  House  a  Bill  entitled 
"The  Eivers  Conservancy  Bill,"  which 
had  just  come  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  second  reading  of  which 
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was  fixed  in  this  House  for  the  1 6tli  of 
June.  Now,  that  Bill  was  based  en- 
tirely on  principles  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  before  the  House,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  right,  or  conducive 
to  the  dignity  of  the  House,  that  they 
should  pass  two  Bills  in  the  same  Session, 
one  of  which  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  other.  Con- 
sidering the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  perhaps  the  House  would 
allow  him,  by  one  or  two  short  observa- 
tions, to  explain  the  present  position  of 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  subject. 
As  hon.  Members  would  be  aware,  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House  was  brought 
in  with  the  object  of  preventing  inunda- 
tion by  the  River  Thames  within  the 
Metropolitan  area.  That  was  an  object 
which  everyone  would  concur  with  ;  and 
the  sole  question  for  consideration  was, 
what  was  the  best  way  to  carry  it  out  ? 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
1877,  brought  forward  a  Bill  which  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  11 
Members,  upon  which  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  sat  as  Chairman.  After  a 
long  inquiry,  that  Committee  reported 
in  favour  of  imposing  the  charge  for  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  works  upon 
the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  area.  That 
was  the  result  of  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation ;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
opposite — the  Chairman  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  (Sir  James  M'Qarel- 
Hogg) — and  his  Colleagues  did  not  accept 
the  decision  of  that  Committee,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  withdrew  the  Bill  in  1877, 
and  introduced  another  Bill  last  year, 
and  also  introduced  a  Bill  this  year — 
the  Bill  which  had  just  come  down  from 
the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee. 
Now,  the  two  Bills  which  were  intro- 
duced last  year  and  this  year  were  not 
based  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  1877,  but  were  directly  opposed  to 
it.  But  a  kind  of  compromise  was  sug- 
gested with  reference  to  the  incidence 
of  taxation  ;  and  what  the  Committee 
suggested  was  this — that  a  portion  of 
the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  the  other  por- 
tion be  borne  by  the  District  Boards, 
That  compromise  was  founded  on  the 
idea  that  at  the  present  moment  the  law 
imposed  the  liability  upon  the  District 
Boards  and  the  riparian  owners  to  pre- 
vent inundation  from  rivers.  He  had  no 
desire  to  weary  the  House  by  entering 
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at  length  into  the  question.  He  only 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks,  without 
raising  any  legal  discussion  on  the  point. 
He  might,  however,  say  this — that  after 
carefully  considering  the  matter,  and 
with  reference  to  the  proper  construction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Management  Act 
of  1855,  following  the  authority  of  the 
well-known  case  of  Hudson  r.  Tabor, 
which  was  decided  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  his  Colleagues,  and  af- 
firmed upon  an  appeal,  he  freely  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  riparian  owners  or 
the  District  Boards  to  prevent  the  inun- 
dation of  rivers,  as  the  law  now  stood. 
The  Bill  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  was  such  a  liability ;  and, 
after  the  investigation  which  had  taken 
place,  the  House  might  be  disposed  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee who  had  just  reported,  although 
it  was  .not  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1877.  But  if  the  House  took  that 
course,  it  would  be  in  this  difficulty. 
The  Government  were  now  promoting 
a  Bill  for  the  Conservancy  of  Rivers.  It 
had  been  sent  down  to  this  House  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  it  should  be  considered  on  the  16th 
of  June.  Now,  what  was  the  principle 
on  which  that  measure  was  based  ?  Was 
it  based  on  the  principle  that  the  ri- 
parian owners  and  the  District  Boards 
were  liable  for  the  expense  of  the  works 
necessary  to  prevent  the  inundation  of 
rivers?  No;  it  was  based  upon  an 
entirely  opposite  principle,  because  it 
expressly  provided,  in  a  sub-section  of 
Clause  11,  that —    . 

**  No  person  shall,  by  \'irtue  of  this  Act,  bo 
compelled  to  execute,  at  his  own  expense,  any 
works  which  he  would  not  have  heen  compelled 
to  execute  if  this  Act  had  not  heen  passed.'* 

That  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  The  question  now  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  was,  whether 
the  House  was  going  to  commit  itself  to 
the  principle  of  this  private  Bill  before 
the  principle  involved  in  a  public  Bill 
had  been  thoroughly  investigated  and 
decided  upon  by  the  House  ?  That  was 
really  the  question.  Was  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  to  have  privileges 
given  to  it  by  this  private  Bill,  which 
were  denied  by  a  public  Act  to  every 
authority  in  England  ?  WTiat  he  ven- 
tured to  suggest — and  he  made  the  Bug- 
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geetion  not  by  way  of  defeating  the 
passing  of  the  Bill — was,  that  the  House 
Bhonld  not  commit  itself,  until  the  pro- 
per time  arrived,  to  any  principle  in 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  rivers;  because,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  had  before  it  two  separate 
and  distinct  Bills  which  were  sought  to 
be  passed  into  law — which  were  based 
on  two  inconsistent  principles.  He 
asked  the  House  not  to  fix  now  a  prin- 
ciple in  regard  to  the  Bill  now  before 
them,  until  they  had  full  and  ample 
opportunity  of  considering  the  principle 
involved  in  the  measure,  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  pass 
in  regard  to  the  conservancy  of  rivers. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  ven- 
tured to  urge  with  respect,  but,  still, 
with  some  earnestness,  the  suggestion 
he  desired  to  make,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  should  be  postponed 
until  after  they  had  had  a  discussion 
upon  the  pubfio  Bill.  He,  therefore, 
begged  to  second  the  Motion  moved  by 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Southwark  (Colonel  Beresford). 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  Tues- 
day the  24th  of  June  next." — {Colonel 
Bereeford,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
*  now  '  stana  part  of  the  Question." 

Sm  JAMES  M'GAREL-HOQa  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  in  endeavouring 
to  prove  to  them  the  necessity  of  the  BiU 
which  was  now  under  their  considera- 
tion. In  fact,  he  might  say  that  it  was  al- 
lowed,both  by  the  Mover  and  the  Seconder 
of  the  Amendment,  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill,  that  it  was  an 
important  question,  and  one  that  ought 
to  be  speedily  dealt  with.  The  Mover 
of  the  Amendment,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Car- 
marthen (Mr.  B.  Williams),  who  had  just 
sat  down,  tried  to  found  an  argument 
for  delay  on  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  brought  a  Bill  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords — a  Rivers  Con- 
servancy Bill — which  dealt  with  floods 
in  the  various  rivers  of  England.  He 
was  bound  to  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  B.  Williams) 
that  he  (Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg)  did 
not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 


man could  have  rca'l  iho  present  Bill, 
or,  if  ho  had  read  it,  ho  could  not  quite 
have  understood  the  various  clauses  of 
it ;  because  he  (Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg) 
thought  he  was  perfectly  right  in  as- 
sorting that  the  Metropolis  was  expressly 
and  absolutely  excluded  from  its  opera- 
tion. Therefore,  all  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South- 
wark (Colonel  Beresford),  which  were 
founded  on  this  assumption,  at  once  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Carmarthen  stated  to  the 
House  that  he  did  not  wish  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  Bill.  But  how  could 
he  hope  to  succeed  in  that  object,  when 
he  proposed  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  for  five  weeks?  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  such  a  proposition 
must  impede  the  progress  of  the  Bill ; 
because,  if  they  postponed  the  conside- 
ration of  it  for  five  weeks,  or  until 
the  Conservancy  Bill  could  be  con- 
sidered, the  Bill  could  not  go  through 
the  House  of  Lords  this  Session,  and  all 
the  time  and  money  which  had  been 
expended  upon  it  would  be  utterly  lost. 
The  argument,  therefore,  that  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Bill  would  not  impede 
its  further  progress,  entirely  failed.  And 
now,  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Southwark  wished  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned. But  he  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg)  would  tell  the  House  that  the 
constituents  whom  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  represented,  and  who  had  pe- 
titioned against  the  Bill,  every  day  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee.  Every  day  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  received  two 
copies  of  the  evidence — one  for  himself 
and  another  for  his  friends,  so  that 
they  might  specially  study  it ;  and  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  and  his  con- 
stituents had  not  done  so,  it  was  their 
own  fault.  Independently  of  that,  the 
day  after  the  Committee  closed  their 
labours  a  full  copy  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  speeches  of  counsel,  and  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Bill,  was  placed  in 
the  Library  of  the  House  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Librarian  who  had  charge 
of  them  would  enable  any  hon.  Member 
to  peruse  them  who  thought  fit  to  do  so. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  oer- 
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tainly  thought  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Southwark,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Carmarthen, 
had  failed  to  lay  before  the  House  any 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  should  be  further  delayed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  one  or  two  words  before 
the  House  came  to  a  decision  upon  the 
Bill.  He  had  been  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee,  and  thoroughly  agreed 
with  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
although  he  never  was  called  upon 
to  vote.  Indeed,  no  point  ever  got  any- 
where near  the  casting-vote  of  the 
Chairman.  He  trusted  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Southwark 
(Colonel  Beresford)  would  not  ask  the 
House  to  divide  upon  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  said  he  wished 
to  have  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
postponed  for  five  weeks.  He  had  bet- 
ter have  said  at  once  for  six  months, 
because  the  postponement  of  it  for  ^yq 
weeks  would  make  it  utterly  impossible 
to  carry  it  during  the  present  Session. 
The  ground  on  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Southwark  put  the 
matter,  and  upon  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Carmarthen,  was  this — that  a  Bill 
was  coming,  or  had  come,  that  had  not 
yet  been  considered  in  regard  to  the 
conservancy  of  rivers  generally.  Well, 
but  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  were  told  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation 
for  the  River  Thames ;  and  he  thought 
he  might  say  something  on  behalf  of 
the  general  position  of  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons — namely,  that 
the  decision  of  such  Committees  was  not 
to  be  overruled  when  it  had  been  de- 
livered on  a  subject  specially  referred  to 
them,  because  there  happened  to  come 
down,  after  their  decision,  a  Bill  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  supposed 
to  deal  with  the  same  question.  The 
Bill,  however,  really  did  not  deal  with 
the  question  it  was  supposed  to  deal 
with.  The  Bill  which  had  come  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  related  to  the 
question  of  the  conservancy  of  rivers 
generally ;  but,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Truro  (Sir  James  M'Qarel- 
Hogg)  had  stated,  the  promoters  of  that 
measure — who  were,  he  believed,  Her 
Majesty's  Government — were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the 
River  Thames  was  exceptional,  and  had. 

Sir  James  IP  Oarel-ffogg 


therefore,  excepted  the  Thames  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The  Select 
Committee  upstairs  found,  when  they 
came  to  consider  the  question,  that  the 
position  of  the  Thames  was  very  excep- 
tional ;  and,  after  having  gone  carefully 
into  all  the  questions  brought  under 
their  notice,  the  Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  ought  to  support 
the  Bill.  It  was  true,  to  some  extent, 
that  the  present  measure  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
previous  Committee;  but  the  Bill  was 
presented  before  the  Committee  upstairs 
in  a  somewhat  dififerent  manner.  He 
did  not  accept  the  interpretation  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carmarthen,  that  this  was  a  compromise 
— that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  to  pay  part  of  the  cost,  and  the 
owners  the  other  part.  If  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  read  the  Bill,  he 
would  find  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
did  not  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  necessary  works.  It  was 
not  requisite  that  he  should  detain  the 
House  by  entering  into  the  general 
merits  of  the  question  ;  but  he  believed 
it  would  be  found  that  the  expense  of 
carrying  out  the  works  would  be  much 
less  than  was  supposed.  That  was 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee 
arrived  after  hearing  the  evidence. 
It  was  estimated  that  £55,000  would 
cover  the  cost — £55,000  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  river  from  floods — and 
there  was  no  serious  challenge  before 
the  Committee  of  that  estimate  of  the 
cost.  The  Committee  also  ascertained 
this  fact — that  at  least  three-fifths,  and 
probably  more,  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  length  of  frontage,  had  already  exe- 
cuted all  the  works  that  were  necessary. 
That,  he  thought,  placed  the  matter  upon 
a  very  different  footing  than  it  would 
occupy  if  all  the  works  had  now  to  be 
entered  upon.  The  Select  Committee 
thoroughly  considered  the  case  of  the 
Petition  presented  from  the  constituents 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  (Colonel  Beresford) ;  and, 
without  giving  any  opinion  whether  the 
cost  would  ruin  the  Metropolis,  they 
were  of  opinion  that,  at  any  rate,  there 
were  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
would  not.  They  had  clear  evidence 
before  them  that  a  great  mistake  was 
made  by  the  parties  who  were  interested 
in  opposing  the  Bill.    Perhaps  the  House 
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"would  allow  him  to  give  an  illustration. 
There  were  wharfingers  who  strenuously 
opposed  the  previous  Bill.  They  not 
only  opposed  by  Petition,  as  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southwark  did,  but  they  appeared  by 
counsel,  which  he  did  not.  They  thought 
that  the  Bill  was  a  very  dangerous 
measure.  Since  then  they  had  done  all 
the  works  that  were  necessary  them- 
selves, and  the  expense  of  constructing 
them  turned  out  to  be  £60 ;  while  the 
expense  they  had  previously  incurred 
in  opposing  the  Bill  amounted  to  £400. 
There  was  another  opponent  who  was 
not  at  all  convinced  about  the  matter,  and 
his  counsel  came  before  the  Committee 
in  hot  haste,  because  he  thought  it 
might  be  necessary  to  make  a  change 
in  connection  with  his  works.  But, 
on  inquiring  what  the  cost  of  the 
works  would  be,  he  found  out  that  it 
would  only  amount  to  £8.  In  that  way 
the  real  facts  in  regard  to  the  expense 
and  everything  else  came  overpoweriugly 
before  the  Committeeu  They  found  that 
it  was  necessary  the  Thames  should  be 
ppiarded  against  floods ;  and  they  found, 
further,  that  the  owners  were  people 
who,  generally  speaking,  gained  their 
livelihood  upon  the  Thames.  It  was 
not  unreasonable,  they  thought,  to  ask 
Parliament  to  oblige  their  owners  to 
prevent  the  property  of  other  people 
from  being  injured  by  the  overflow- 
iog  of  the  Thames ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
necessary  works  was  very  slight,  and 
much  cheaper  than  anybody  expected 
—  and  cheaper,  also,  if  done  by  the 
owners  than  by  anybody  else.  That 
being  so,  it  appeared  to  the  Committee 
that  the  present  Bill  was  the  one  they 
ought  to  support.  He  therefore  trusted, 
if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  a  Division,  which  he  hoped  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not  do, 
that  the  House  would  reject  the  Amend- 
ment. To  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill,  as  now  suggested,  would  be 
simply  to  defeat  it  altogether. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  a  Divi- 
sion on  the  present  occasion.  The  ques- 
tion had  already,  and  only  recently, 
been  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  a 
Select  Committee  upstairs  ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wno  presided  over  the 
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deliberations  of  the  Committee  told 
them  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
were  unanimous.  An  important  element 
in  the  case  was  the  fact  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  owners,  the 
works  necessary  to  prevent  floods  had  al- 
ready been  voluntarily  carried  out  at  their 
own  expense.  Not  only  was  this  the 
case,  but  it  was  found  that  the  works 
could  be  executed  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost.  The  case,  indeed,  stood 
upon  a  very  difl'eront  footing  from  that 
which  it  would  have  occupied  if  they  had 
had  to  deal  de  novo  with  the  whole  of 
the  large  area  in  question.  He  said 
this  without  the  least  prejudice.  If  the 
plan  of  the  Bill  had  involved  the  con- 
struction of  works  involving  the  whole 
river  frontage  of  the  Metropolis,  his 
own  opinion  would  have  been  against 
the  particular  scheme  proposed.  But 
that  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  only 
question  raised  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  who  moved  the  Amendment  was, 
that  before  the  Bill  passed  an  opportu- 
nity should  be  afforded  for  considering 
the  Government  Bill  which  had  come 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard 
to  the  Conservancy  of  Rivers.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  Rivers  Bill  con- 
tained provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
floods ;  but  the  River  Thames,  which  was 
already  under  the  management  of  a  body 
of  Conservators,  had  been  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  operations  of  the  Go- 
vernment Bill.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  the  Act  for  the  Conservancy  of  the 
Thames  did  not  require'to  bo  amended. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  did;  but  the 
case  against  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's 
Amendment  was  a  strong  one,  because 
not  only  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board 
and  its  functions  were  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  but  there  was  no  absolute 
power  taken  even  in  the  general  mea- 
sure to  override  the  acts  of  the  Conser- 
vancy Boards,  even  in  regard  to  other 
rivers  where  they  were  doing  their 
work  properly.  Under  the  Conservancy 
Act,  it  might  be,  and  probably  was  the 
case,  that  the  frontagers  and  occupiers 
of  property  had  charges  placed  on  them 
which  the  Government  measure  did  not 
impftse.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  for  every  river  in  England  to  bo 
placed  under  the  same  arrangements  by 
the  operation  of  a  general  measure.  That 
was  not  already  the  case ;  and  it  did  not 
at  all  follow  from  the  fact  that  a  general 
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measure  was  considered  necessary,  that 
other  conservancy  bodies  would  be 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  general  pro- 
visions of  that  measure. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
would  also  make  an  appeal  to  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southwark  (Colonel  Beresford)  not  to 
divide  the  House.  He  did  so,  not  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  other  speakers,  but 
as  one  who  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to 
divide  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of 
the  Select  Committee.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  divide  the 
House ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  not 
do  so.  He  had  only  one  other  remark 
to  make.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  had  given  a  fair  account  of  the 
matter,  except  in  one  single  respect. 
In  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Carmarthen  (Mr.  B.  Wil- 
liams), the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
to  the  case  of  Hudson  r.  Tabor.  He 
thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  that  case  did  not  apply  to 
the  Metropolis.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said, 
it  was  not  certain  that  it  did.]  He  would 
remark  that  that  question  was  not  really 
gone  into  by  the  Committee ;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  case  of 
Hudson  V,  Tabor  clearly  bore  upon  the 
matter. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  said,  that,  in 
accordance  with  ihe  general  wish  of  the 
House,  he  would  not  press  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time. 


QUESTIONS: 


INDIA— VIXLAGE  "PANCHAYETS"  OR 
COURTS  OP  ARBITRATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  C AMPBELL-B ANNEEM an  (for 
Sir  David  Wedderburn)  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  been  directed  to  the  Memorial  of 

Mr.  Selater-Booth 


the  East  India  Association  praying  for 
inquiry — 


«i 


Whether  the  delay,  vexation,  uncertainty, 
and  expense  of  litigationmight  not  be  materially 
reduced  by  restoring  the  ancient  and  customary 
institution  of  village  Panch&yets," 

or  courts  of  arbitration;  and,  whether  any 
practical  measures  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Government  in  reference  to  this 
Memorial  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  question  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  carefully  considered ; 
and  a  Bill  on  the  subject  prepared  by 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  based  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Home  Government, 
was  now  before  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PARLIAMENT- 
ARY REPORTING— THE  REPORT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  chamberlain  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
before  any  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee  on  Parliamentary  He- 
porting,  he  will  undertake  that  an  op- 
portunity shall  be  previously  g^ven  to 
this  House  of  expressing  an  opinion 
thereon  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK,  in  reply,  said,  that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  the  Committee  on  Parliamentary 
Eeporting  had  not  yet   laid  their  Be- 

Sort  upon  the  Table — in  fact,  he  be- 
eved  they  had  not  reported ;  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  say  what  course 
might  be  taken  with  regard  to  their 
recommendations.  He  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  any  steps  they  might  recom- 
mend would  be  such  as  would,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  to  come  before  the  House 
before  anjrthing  could  be  done.  But, 
as  he  had  already  indicated,  he  spoke 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  their 
Report  might  be. 

Mr.  chamberlain  gave  Notice 
that  he  would  ask  a  Question  on  the 
subject  when  the  Report  was  prepared. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  in  the 
number  of  **  Truth  "  of  the  8th  instant — 
"Three  troopers  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards  were  flogged  on  their  voyage  out 
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for  gross  insubordination ;  "  and,  if  he  is 
aware,  or,  if  not,  will  inquire,  wliether 
such  punishment  was  inflicted;  if  so, 
on  board  what  ship  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, whether  after  trial  by  court 
martial,  and  what  was  the  sentence  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  did  not 
see  the  statement  referred  to;  but  I 
have  made  inquiry,  and  have  ascertained 
that  three  men  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Ghiards  were  tried  by  court  martid.  on 
board  the  transport  ship  Spain.  The 
sentence  on  the  first  two  was  that  they 
should  receive  25  lashes,  and  the  sen- 
tence on  the  third  was  that  he  should  re- 
ceive 20  lashes.  I  believe  these  sentences 
were  carried  out. 

ARMY  —  COURT      OF      INQUIRY      AT 
NETLEY  IN  1873.— QUESTION. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true  that  Colonel  Cameron 
succeeded  Colonel  Hawley  as  President 
or  Member  of  a  Court  or  Board  of  In- 
quiry which  assembled  at  Netley  in  1873 
to  investigate  certain  irregularities ;  and, 
if  so,  if  he  will  explain  how  his  name 
came  to  be  omitted  from  the  Return 
asked  for  by  the  House — 

'*  Of  the  names  of  all  officers  who  sat  as  Pre- 
sident or  as  Members  of  any  Court  of  Inquiry 
held  to  investigate  the  irregularities  which  led 
to  the  trial  of  Assistant  Controller  Godrich  ;  '* 

and,  whether  it  is  true  that  Colonel 
Cameron,  having  sat  on  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  which  investigated  the  irregu- 
larities above  mentioned,  was  afterwards 
the  President  of  the  Court  Martial  held  for 
the  trial  of  the  person  who  was  thereby 
implicated  ?  

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  case 
that  Colonel  Cameron  succeeded  Colonel 
Hawley  as  president  or  member  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  would  repeat  his  Question  on  Thurs- 
day, and  at  the  same  time  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  if  he  would 
take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  Colonel 
Cameron  did  or  did  not  sit  on  any  Court 
of  Inquiry  held  to  investigate  the  matters 
referred  to.  What  he  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  the  officer  referred  to  was 
or  was  not  a  member  of  such  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  ? 

CoLOKEL  STANLEY  said,  he  wag 
Bony  if  he  had  not  made  his  former 


answer  sufficiently  clear.  He  was  posi- 
tively informed,  and  had  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  Colonel  Cameron  had  not 
been  a  member  of  such  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  would  ask,  on  Thursday,  why  the 
Return  in  question  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  that  had  been  adopted  in 
the  Address  moved  to  the  Crown. 

SOUTH    AFRICA —  THE    ZULU  WAE— 
TRANSPORT  SERVICE  IN  NATAL. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  the  transport  service  in  Natal  is 
paying  for  the  hire  of  waggons  at  the 
rate  of  £80  each  per  month,  besides  en- 
gaging to  pay  drivers'  wages  and  to 
make  good  any  injury  done  either  to 
the  waggons  or  the  bullocks;  whether 
equally  exorbitant  prices  are  being  paid 
for  the  requisites  needed  by  the  troops 
engaged  in  military  operations  in  Zulu- 
land  ;  and,  whether,  having  regard  to 
the  great  expenditure  of  English  money 
involved  in  these  transactions,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
should  be  instructed  to  ** requisition" 
the  articles  he  needs,  and  to  pay  for 
them  at  a  fair  valuation  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hire  of 
waggons  has,  in  certain  cases,  reached 
the  amount  stated  in  the  first  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member;  but  it  includes  the 
wages  of  the  drivers,  who  only  draw 
couimissariat.  I  should  add  that  the 
waggons  convey  from  two  to  three  tons, 
and  are  drawn  by  from  14  to  16  oxen. 
With  regard  to  the  second  Question,  it 
is  not  the  case  that  equally  exorbitant 
prices  are  being  paid  for  the  requisites 
needed  by  the  troops  engaged  in  mili- 
tary operations  in  Zululand.  The  De- 
partments made  such  shipments  as  they 
thought  necessary  to  give  us  command 
of  the  market,  and  the  prices  of  the 
main  articles  of  supply  are  now  very 
moderate  in  Natal,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  cases  we  are  reducing  the  ship- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  third  Ques- 
tion, the  War  Department  in  February 
last  drew  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Government  to  the  exorbitant  charges 
on  account  of  transport,  and  requested 
that  measures  should  be  adopted,  by  re- 
quisition, or  otherwise,  of  obtaining  the 
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necessary  transport  on  paying  reason- 
able rates.  Instructions  have  been  sent, 
and  recently  repeated,  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  that  such  steps  should  be  taken 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  proper  provision  for  transport. 
It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  requisition  for  other  supplies. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked,  if  it  would 
be  convenient  to  produce  the  Papers  in 
connection  with  the  whole  Transport 
Service  in  Natal  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  House 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Papers.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  produce 
all  the  Departmental  Correspondence; 
but  he  would  look  through  it  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  of  public  interest. 

PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS  OP  THE 
HOUSE— DEBATE  ON  THE  INDIAN 
BUDGET.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  .  FORSTER :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  state,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House,  whether,  in  case  the  de- 
bate on  Indian  Finance  is  not  concluded 
on  Thursday,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  discussion 
until  Monday,  or  to  resume  it  on  Friday? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
more  convenient  to  the  House  gene- 
rally that  if  the  debate  is  not  con- 
cluded on  Thursday,  it  should  be  re- 
sumed on  Friday.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  position  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  Notices  upon 
the  Paper  for  the  latter  day.  The 
first  of  those  Notices  is  one  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (the  O'Conor 
Don)  with  regard  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  that  hon.  Gentleman  that  if 
there  should  be  a  general  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  on  Indian  Finance  on  Friday, 
and  if  those  Members  who  have  Notices 
below  him  will  consent  to  take  a  similar 
course,  he  will  be  prepared  to  waive  his 
right.  The  next  is  a  Motion  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  TMr.  Holms). 
I  do  not  know  what  that  non.  Gentle- 
man's view  may  be ;  but,  as  he  is  pre- 
sent, he  will  probably  tell  us.  The 
third  Motion  is  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-on-Trent  (Dr. 
Kenealy).    That  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 

Colonel  Stanley 


present;  but  I  presume  that  if  the 
others  give  way  he  will  do  so  also. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  would 
certainly  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
wishes  of  the  House ;  but  if  he  gave 
up  the  first  place  on  Friday,  he  might 
possibly  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  a  few  hours  of  Government 
time  on  some  other  day,  and  he  hoped 
his  request  might  be  favourably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  J,  HOLMS  also  consented  to  give 
way;  but  stipulated  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  nelp  to  keep  a  House  for 
him  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  another 
night. 

Mr.  A.  H.  BROWN  asked,  if  there 
would,  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
be  a  Morning  Sitting  on  Friday  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  would  not. 


ORDERS    OF   THE  DAT. 

ARMY  BISCn^LINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
{Mr,  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr,  Secretary  Cmt,  Mr^ 

William  Henry  Smith,   The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     [Progfesi  l^th  May,'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the   Conmiittee.) 

Redrea  of  Wrongs. 

Clause  42  (Mode  of  complaint  by 
ofiELcer). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 8,  line 
2,  to  leave  out  m>m  the  word  "  thereon" 
to  the  end  of  the  Clause. — {Major  A'b/an.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  at  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Committee  this  Amendment  was 
moderately  discussed ;  but  its  considera- 
tion had  not  terminated  when  Progress 
was  reported.  Hon.  Members  would  see 
that  the  clause  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  was  a  paraphrase  of  the 
1 2th  Article  of  War.  It  gave  the  officer 
who  thought  himself  wrong^  by  his 
commanding  officer  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  that 
he  made  no  objection  whatever.  But 
the  second  part  of  the  clause,  which 
punished  an  officer  who  knowingly  made 
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any  false  statement  affecting  the  cha- 
racter of  any  officer  or  soldier,  was  entirely 
new,  and  so  was  the  sub-section  in  the 
next  clause  which  punished  any  soldier 
for  the  same  offence,  except  that  the  pro- 
vision was  complicated  by  further  and 
still  worse  provisions.  In  every  dispute 
between  an  officer  and  his  commander 
there  would  certainly  be  something  which 
would  come  under  this  head.  To  say 
anything  about  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mander, or  his  knowledge  of  his  duties, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  would  certainly 
be  to  make  charges  ''  affecting  his  cha- 
racter. ' '  What,  he  fancied,  would  happen 
under  such  circumstances,  as  the  dispute 
would  generally  resolve  iself  into  a  con- 
tention regarding  matters  of  fact,  would 
be  that  the  central  authority  would  say 
— '*The  complainant  stated  one  thing, 
and  the  commander  another  directly 
opposite  to  it.  This  must  be  on  one  side 
or  the  other  a  matter  of  wilful  mis-state- 
ment. As  one  side  or  the  other  must  be 
making  a  false  statement,  we  will  decide 
who  it  is  by  trying  the  junior  officer." 
If  that  were  done,  the  officer  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  position,  and 
the  effect  would  be  very  perceptibly  to 
keep  down  complaints,  for  an  officer 
would  not  at  all  care  to  be  transformed 
from  a  complainant  to  a  prisoner  under 
arrest.  Nine-tenths  of  the  men  would 
not  like  to  be  thus  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial, and  would  prefer  to  put  up  with  the 
injustice.  He  did  not  think  this  sub- 
section was  wanted,  for  there  were  plenty 
of  other  clauses  in  the  Bill  under  which 
an  officer  could  be  tried  if  he  made  a 
false  statement;  and  he  especially  thought 
it  was  undesirable  to  insert  these  words 
in  that  particular  position,  just  following 
the  words  which  gave  an  officer  power  to 
complain. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  see 
anything  objectionable  in  guarding  this 
power  of  complaint,  which  might  other- 
wise be  very  considerably  abused,  by 
this  Proviso.  It  did  not  punish  an  officer 
for  making  a  statement  not  strictly  accu- 
rate ;  but  punished  the  officer  who  wil- 
fully made  a  false  statement,  or  know- 
ingly or  wilfully  suppressed  any  material 
fact.  Whether  he  had  done  so  or  not 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  court  martial 
to  determine  ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  no 
court  martial  sworn  to  do  justice  would 
lightly  find  an  officer  guilty  of  this  se- 
riouscharge.  Certainly,  if  there  were  anv 
bias  in  the  minds  of  the  court  martial. 


it  would  be  to  lean  in  favour  of  the 
officer,  where  there  was  any  doubt  at  all 
in  the  case.  He  could  not  assent  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down,  by  implication,  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Major 
Nolan),  that  an  officer  was  to  be  held 
blameless  if  he  knowingly  made  any 
false  statement,  or  wilfully  suppressed 
any  material  facts. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Stanley)  had  missed  the  force  of  the 
objection  to  this  clause.  It  was  not 
for  a  moment  maintained  that  an  officer 
who  made  a  false  charge  in  this  way 
was  not  to  be  punished ;  but  there  were 
one  or  two  clauses  in  the  Bill  which, 
at  present,  were  wide  enough  to  punish 
this  offence.  What  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Major  Nolan)  objected  to  was 
not  the  punishment,  but  the  placing  of 
this  punishment  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
clause  giving  the  power  of  appeal.  It 
seemed  to  say  to  the  officer — "If  you 
complain,  and  if  in  consequence  of  tliat 
complaint  there  is  a  court  martial,  then, 
if  you  have  made  any  false  statement  in 
regard  to  your  commanding  officer,  j-ou 
shall  be  put  on  your  trial  for  that  also." 
The  presence  of  those  words  would  have 
a  very  deterrent  effect  on  all  complaints. 
They  all  knew  from  their  own  experi- 
ence that  two  parties  describing  the  some 
transaction  would  give  very  different 
accounts  of  it.  Thus,  it  might  very  well 
happen  that  an  officer,  without  auy  in- 
tention to  deceive,  might  wilfully  state 
that  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a 
falsehood.  He  also  resisted  the  inser- 
tion of  these  words  in  the  present  place, 
because  he  was  still  more  strongly  op- 
posed to  their  appearance  in  the  next 
clause  which  dealt  with  the  case  of  the 
soldier.  It  was  most  important  that  that 
sub-section  should  be  resisted,  and  that 
a  threat  should  not  be  held  over  a  soldier 
in  this  way,  preventing  him  from  taking 
such  steps  as  he  might  think  right  for 
the  promotion  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  interests.  They  ou&;ht  certainly,  if 
that  clause  was  to  be  rejected,  to  put  the 
officer  and  the  soldier  on  the  same  basis. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Bylands)  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan).  He 
did  not  himself  think  that  the  general 
words  in  other  clauses,  and  notably  in 
Clause  27,  were  sufficiently  explicit  tg 
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necessary  transport  on  paying  reason- 
able rates.  Instructions  have  been  sent, 
and  recently  repeated,  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  that  such  steps  should  be  taken 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  proper  provision  for  transport. 
It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  requisition  for  other  supplies. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked,  if  it  would 
be  convenient  to  produce  the  Papers  in 
connection  with  the  whole  Transport 
Service  in  Natal  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  House 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Papers.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  produce 
all  the  Departmental  Correspondence; 
but  he  would  look  through  it  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  of  public  interest. 

PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE— DEBATE  ON  THE  INDIAN 
BUDGET.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER:  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  state,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House,  whether,  in  case  the  de- 
bate on  Indian  Finance  is  not  concluded 
on  Thursday,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  discussion 
until  Monday,  or  to  resume  it  on  Friday? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
more  convenient  to  the  House  gene- 
rally that  if  the  debate  is  not  con- 
cluded on  Thursday,  it  should  be  re- 
sumed on  Friday.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  position  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  Notices  upon 
the  Paper  for  the  latter  day.  The 
first  of  those  Notices  is  one  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (the  O'Conor 
Don)  with  regard  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  that  hon.  Gentleman  that  if 
there  should  be  a  general  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  on  Indian  Finance  on  Friday, 
and  if  those  Members  who  have  Notices 
below  him  will  consent  to  take  a  similar 
course,  he  will  be  prepared  to  waive  his 
right.  The  next  is  a  Motion  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Holms). 
I  do  not  know  what  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man's view  may  be ;  but,  as  he  is  pre- 
sent, he  will  probablv  tell  us.  The 
third  Motion  is  in  tne  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-on-Trent  (Dr. 
Kenealy).    That  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
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present;  but  I  presume  that  if  the 
others  give  way  he  will  do  so  also. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  would 
certainly  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
wishes  of  the  House ;  but  if  he  gave 
up  the  first  place  on  Friday,  he  might 
possibly  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  a  few  hours  of  Government 
time  on  some  other  day,  and  he  hoped 
his  request  might  be  favourably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  also  consented  to  give 
way;  but  stipulated  that  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  should  help  to  keep  a  House  for 
him  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  another 
night. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  asked,  if  there 
would,  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
be  a  Morning  Sitting  on  Friday  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJER  said,  there  would  not. 


ORDERS    OF  THE  DAT. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
(Mr,  Secretary  Stanleyy  Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr^ 

William  Henry  Smith,   The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     \RrogreM  16M  May.'\ 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the   Committee.) 

Redress  of  Wrongs. 

Clause  42  (Mode  of  complaint  by 
officer). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 8,  line 
2,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "thereon" 
to  the  end  of  the  Clause. — {Major  Nolan.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Major  NOLAN  said,  at  the  last  sitting 
of  the  Committee  this  Amendment  was 
moderately  discussed ;  but  its  considera- 
tion had  not  terminated  when  Progress 
was  reported.  Hon.  Members  would  see 
that  the  clause  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  was  a  paraphrase  of  the 
1 2th  Article  of  War.  It  gave  the  officer 
who  thought  himself  wronged  by  his 
commanding  officer  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  that 
he  made  no  objection  whatever.  But 
the  second  part  of  the  clause,  which 
punished  an  officer  who  knowingly  made 
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any  false  statement  affecting  the  cha- 
racterof  anjofficer  or  soldier,  was  entirely 
new,  and  so  was  the  sub-section  in  the 
next  clause  which  punished  any  soldier 
for  the  same  offence,  except  that  the  pro- 
vision was  complicated  by  further  and 
still  worse  provisions.  In  every  dispute 
between  an  officer  and  his  commander 
there  would  certainly  be  something  which 
would  come  under  this  head.  To  say 
anjrthing  about  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mander, or  his  knowledge  of  his  duties, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  would  certainly 
be  to  make  charges  ''  affecting  his  cha- 
racter." What,  he  fancied,  woidd  happen 
under  such  circumstances,  as  the  dispute 
would  generally  resolve  iself  into  a  con- 
tention regarding  matters  of  fact,  would 
be  that  the  central  authority  would  say 
— ^'The  complainant  stated  one  thing, 
and  the  commander  another  directly 
opposite  to  it.  This  must  be  on  one  side 
or  the  other  a  matter  of  wilful  mis-state- 
ment. As  one  side  or  the  other  must  be 
making  a  false  statement,  we  will  decide 
who  it  is  by  trying  the  junior  officer." 
If  that  were  done,  the  officer  would  be 
placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  position,  and 
the  effect  would  be  very  perceptibly  to 
keep  down  complaints,  for  an  officer 
would  not  at  all  care  to  be  transformed 
from  a  complainant  to  a  prisoner  under 
arrest.  Nine-tenths  of  the  men  would 
not  like  to  be  thus  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial, and  would  prefer  to  put  up  with  the 
injustice.  He  did  not  think  this  sub- 
section was  wanted,  for  there  were  plenty 
of  other  clauses  in  the  Bill  under  which 
an  officer  could  be  tried  if  he  made  a 
false  statement;  and  he  especially  thought 
it  was  undesirable  to  insert  these  words 
in  that  particular  position,  just  following 
the  words  which  gave  an  officer  power  to 
complain. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  see 
anything  objectionable  in  guarding  this 
power  of  complaint,  which  might  other- 
wise be  very  considerably  abused,  by 
this  Proviso.  It  did  not  punish  an  officer 
for  making  a  statement  not  strictly  accu- 
rate ;  but  punished  the  officer  who  wil- 
fully made  a  false  statement,  or  know- 
ingly or  wilfully  suppressed  any  material 
fact.  Whether  he  had  done  so  or  not 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  court  martial 
to  determine  ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  no 
court  martial  sworn  to  do  justice  would 
lightly  find  an  officer  guilty  of  this  se- 
rious charge.  Certainly,  if  there  were  any 
bias  in  the  minds  of  the  court  martial, 


it  would  be  to  lean  in  favour  of  tho 
officer,  where  there  was  any  doubt  at  all 
in  the  case.  He  could  not  assent  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down,  by  implication,  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Major 
Nolan),  that  an  officer  was  to  be  held 
blameless  if  he  knowingly  made  any 
false  statement,  or  wilfully  suppressed 
any  material  facts. 

Me.  EYLANDS  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Stanley)  had  missed  the  force  of  the 
objection  to  this  clause.  It  was  not 
for  a  moment  maintained  that  an  officer 
who  made  a  false  charge  in  this  way 
was  not  to  be  punished ;  but  there  were 
one  or  two  clauses  in  the  Bill  which, 
at  present,  were  wide  enough  to  punish 
this  offence.  What  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Major  Nolan)  objected  to  was 
not  the  punishment,  but  the  placing  of 
this  punishment  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
clause  giving  the  power  of  appeal.  It 
seemed  to  say  to  the  officer — **  If  you 
complain,  and  if  in  consequence  of  tliat 
complaint  there  is  a  court  martial,  then, 
if  you  have  made  any  false  statement  in 
regard  to  your  commanding  officer,  jou 
shall  be  put  on  your  trial  for  that  also." 
The  presence  of  those  words  would  have 
a  very  deterrent  effect  on  all  complaints. 
They  all  knew  from  their  own  experi- 
ence that  two  parties  describing  the  same 
transaction  would  give  very  different 
accounts  of  it.  Thus,  it  might  very  well 
happen  that  an  officer,  without  any  in- 
tention to  deceive,  might  wilfully  state 
that  which  afterwards  turued  out  to  be  a 
falsehood.  He  also  resisted  the  inser- 
tion of  these  words  in  the  present  place, 
because  he  was  still  more  strongly  op- 
posed to  their  appearance  in  the  next 
clause  which  dealt  with  the  case  of  tho 
soldier.  It  was  most  important  that  that 
sub-section  should  be  resisted,  aud  that 
a  threat  should  not  be  held  over  a  soldier 
in  this  way,  preventing  him  from  taking 
such  steps  as  he  might  think  right  for 
the  promotion  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  interests.  They  ought  certainly,  if 
that  clause  was  to  be  rejected,  to  put  the 
officer  and  the  soldier  on  the  same  basis. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  By  lands)  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan).  He 
did  not  himself  think  that  the  general 
words  in  other  clauses,  and  notably  in 
Clause  27,  were  sufficiently  explicit  to 
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cover  this  clause  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  unreason- 
able in  his  desire  that  these  words 
should  remain. 

Mr.  hop  wood  very  much  regretted 
the  decision  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  for  he  thought  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Mover  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  a  most  reasonable  one.  They 
pretended  by  this  clause  to  give  the 
officer  the  power  of  appeal ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  accompanied  that 
power  by  words  which  seemed  to  say — 
**  We  repent  giving  you  this  power  of 
appeal,  and,  therefore,  we  will  hold  over 
you  in  terrorem  the  chance  of  this  charge 
being  made  against  you  if  you  should 
resort  to  that  power  of  appeal,  which  we 
affect  to  ask  you  to  thank  us  for  having 
granted  to  you."  The  mere  fact  that 
the  one  part  of  the  clause  was  put  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  other  was  a  matter 
of  very  serious  signification.  It  was  a 
warning  held  out  to  any  officer  not  to 
appeal  if  he  felt  he  was  suffering  from 
any  serious  wrong.  They  were  all,  of 
course,  agreed  that  if  an  officer  know- 
ingly made  any  false  statement  he 
should  be  punished.  That  was  not  the 
question.  The  point  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  wished  to  urge  was,  that  the 
placing  of  these  words  in  their  present 
position  would  raise  a  dread  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  having  a  fair  right  and  ground 
of  appeal  that  he  might  have  some 
charge  made  against  him.  That  might 
easily  happen,  resulting  in  the  inter- 
change of  position  between  accused  and 
accuser.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  in 
which  the  whole  question  at  issue  might 
turn  on  the  truth  of  one  of  two  persons. 
The  inferior  officer  might  have  very 
good  ground  of  complaint ;  but  he  might 
nave  no  evidence,  except  his  own  state- 
ment, and  he  would  have  against  him 
the  superior  rank  of  his  opponent,  any 
services  he  might  have  rendered,  a  hun- 
dred things  of  that  kind,  which  would 
weigh  down,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
even  the  truth.  There  would  certainly 
be  temper  evolved  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind ;  the  charge  might  even  be  some- 
thing in  some  degree  disgraceful  to  the 
commander,  and  then,  although  there 
was  good  ground  of  appeal,  the  comman- 
der would  be  able  to  become  the  assail- 
ant, and  to  say — *'  You  have  knowingly 
made  a  false  charge  against  me."  The 
whole  question  would  depend  upon  the 
Bole  word  of  the  commander ;  and,  again. 
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his  rank,  his  services,  his  position,  and 
a  hundred  other  things,  might  prevail 
to  secure  the  conviction.  He  did  venture 
to  say  that  in  any  Civil  Court  of  Appeal 
there  was  no  such  provision  as  that 
punishment  should  follow  the  making  of 
the  appeal.  If  there  was  false  swear- 
ing, let  it  be  punished  as  false  swearing, 
and  let  the  matter  be  tried  independently 
of  whether  any  appeal  had  been  made 
or  not.  There  was  already  power  to 
punish  false  swearing,  which  included 
the  wilful  suppression  of  any  material 
fact.  He  really  thought  that  they  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
these  words  were  inserted  in  the  clause, 
offensively  staring  in  the  face  of  every- 
one who  wished  to  appeal. 

Mb.  FORSYTH  asked  if  hon.  Members 
were  contending  that  an  officer  or  soldier 
who  made  a  false  statement  was  not  to 
bo  punished?  Surely,  there  was  nothing 
more  worthy  of  punishment  than  the 
offence  of  an  officer  or  soldier  who 
knowingly  made  a  false  statement  ac- 
cusing another.  If  made  on  oath,  he 
would  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury; but  if  not  made  on  oath,  still  the 
false  statement  was  a  grave  offence,  and 
there  certainly  was  nothing  which  was 
more  deserving  of  punishment. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
if  there  was  any  alteration  made  in  the 
law  which  the  Committee  considered  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  soldier,  it  was  the 
change  made  in  this  clause.  Under  the 
old  practice,  the  soldier  was  sometimes 
punished  for  making  statements  which, 
though  he  himself  believed  them  to  be 
hond  fide,  yet  broke  down  for  want  of 
evidence.  It  was  that  state  of  things 
which  the  Committee  desired  to  obviate. 
The  13th  Article  of  War,  after  allowing 
complaints  to  be  made,  enacted  that  if 
on  appeal  they  should  be  pronounced 
groundless  and  vexatious,  the  soldier 
should  be  sentenced  to  such  punishment 
as  the  court  might  direct.  The  words  in 
the  present  clause  were  much  more 
favourable  to  the  soldier.  Before,  if  a 
complaint  were  not  proved,  it  was 
groundless,  and  from  that  it  was  a  very 
short  step  to  declare  it  also  vexatious, 
and  to  punish  it.  But  now  the  complaint 
was  required  to  be  one  which  the  officer 
or  soldier  knew  to  be  false,  and  which 
affected  the  character  of  some  other 
officer  or  soldier.  It  was  impossible  to 
make  a  provision  more  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  officer.     Their  object  was  to  give 
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the  officer  or  soldier  the  widest  latitude, 
and  yet  to  take  care  that  these  com- 
plaints should  not  be  made  for  libellous 
or  improper  purposes.  The  g^eat  object 
of  this  clause  was  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion which  might  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  that  if  they  ap- 
pealed they  were  likely  to  be  punished, 
and  the  words  had  been  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care  with  that  object. 

Sib  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME 
could  not  help  thinking  it  would  be  as 
well  to  make  this  offence  punishable 
under  a  clause  by  itself.  Why  could 
not  they  have  a  fresh  clause,  with  an- 
other number,  making  it  an  offence  to 
make  any  false  statement  affecting  the 
character  of  any  officer  or  soldier.  There 
would  be  a  slight  advantage  in  sepa- 
rating a  penal  clause  from  a  clause 
giving  the  power  of  appeal,  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  consent  to  make  the  altera- 
tion. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  marvelled 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Major 
Nolan)  should  not  have  seen  that  this 
clause  was  expressly  framed  by  the 
Committee,  at  the  greatest  pains  and 
trouble,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
striction whatever  on  the  right  of  ap- 
peal, except  it  was  shown  that  the  ap- 
pellant had  wilfully  and  knowingly  made 
a  false  statement,  or  suppressed  important 
facts.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
as  compared  with  the  present  state  of  the 
law  ?  A  soldier  -conceived  himself  ag- 
grieved, and  might  make  a  statement 
which  was  perfectly  hondfide^  and  which 
he  yet  failed  in  entirely  proving.  On 
that,  and  in  connection  with  it,  the  court 
martial  had  the  power  to  declare,  upon 
the  evidence  g^ven  to  establish  the  ap- 
peal, that  it  was  vexatious  and  ground- 
less, and  thereupon  to  sentence  the  ap- 
pellant to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Now 
the  law  was  so  altered  that  the  soldier 
might  make  any  statement,  and  bring 
any  charge  he  liked,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  bring  himself  within  the  provisions 
of  this  sub-section.  There  could  not  be 
any  comparison  between  the  one  law 
and  the  other.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  he  did  not  think  any  advantage  was 
gained  by  doing  away  with  the  inter- 
mediate Court  of  Appeal.  Formerly, 
there  was  first  an  appeal  to  a  regi- 
mental Court  of  Inquiry,  and  that  very 
often,  by  doing  substantial  justice  be- 


tween the  two  parties,  prevented  the 
appeal  from  going  any  further.  If  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  alter 
his  Amendment  so  as  to  leave  out  the 
last  words  of  the  clause,  which  he  could 
not  at  all  see  the  use  of,  and  return  to 
the  old  form  of  procedure,  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  support  him. 

Majoe  NOLAN  replied,  that  that 
Amendment  properly  belonged  to  Clause 
43,  and  he  should  be  happy  to  accept 
it,  when  they  came  to  that.  With  re- 
ference to  the  suggestion  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  William  Cuninghame),  that 
this  punishment  should  be  put  in  a 
clause  by  itself  further  on,  he  wanted  to 
point  out  that  this  matter  had  been 
amply  dealt  with  in  Clause  27.  It  de- 
clared that — 

"  Every  person  subject  to  military  law  who 
.  .  .  .  being  an  officer  or  soldier  makes  a 
false  accusation  against  any  other  officer  or 
soldier,  knowing  such  accusation  to  be  false," 
&c. 

That  seemed  to  him  to  cover  every  pos- 
sible case,  and  it  did  not  connect  the 
right  of  complaint  with  the  punishment, 
as  was  at  present  done  by  this  clause. 
Anyone  who  committed  this  offence  could 
also  be  tried  under  Clause  25,  which 
provided  that  any  officer  who  made  any 
false  statement,  or  made  any  fraudulent 
omission  in  any  official  document,  should 
be  subject  to  punishment.  He  believed 
it  had  also  been  the  custom,  where  any 
officer  brought  a  false  charge  against 
any  other  officer,  to  try  him,  under 
Clause  16,  for  character  unbecomiug 
the  conduct  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man. Again,  he  might  be  tried,  under 
Clause  40,  for  conduct  contrary  to  g^od 
order  and  discipline,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  these  two  last  clauses  did 
not  deal  so  specifically  with  the  offence 
as  the  first  he  mentioned.  But  Clause 
27  did  give  the  fullest  power  of  punish- 
ment that  it  was  possible  for  anyone  to 
want;  and  he  could  only  suppose  that 
this  sub- section  was  put  in  as  a  sort  of 
sub-section  to  frighten  officers  from 
making  complaints,  which  it  would  be 
certain  to  do  very  effectually.  He  should 
also  wish  to  restore  the  old  Court  of 
Inquiry ;  for,  under  the  old  law,  a 
soldier  could  not  be  punished  for  the 
first  appeal,  whereas  now  he  could  be 
so  punished. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  thought  that 
Clause  25  would  not  cover  this  offence, 
for  the  words  there  were — 
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"  In  any  report,  return,  mupter  roll,  pay  list, 
certificate,  book,  route,  or  other  document  made 
or  sijjned  by  him,  or  of  the  contents  of  which  it 
is  his  duty  to  ascertain  the  accuracy — {a.)  know- 
ingly makes  or  is  privy  to  the  making  of  any 
false  or  fradulent  statement ;  or  (b.)  knowingly 
makes  or  is  privy  to  the  making  of  any  omission 
with  intent  to  defraud;  *' 

while  the  words  in  the  remaining  sub- 
section, **  furnishing  any  false  decla- 
ration," were  clearly  efusdetn  generis. 
Clause  27  only  covered  the  case  of  a 
false  accusation,  and  did  not  deal  with 
the  case  of  a  false  statement,  which  was 
not  an  accusation ;  while,  in  Clause  42, 
the  case  of  the  wilful  suppression  of  any 
material  fact  was  provided  for,  which 
was  not  met  by  Clause  27. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  would  like  to  know 
the  construction  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  put  upon  the  words  **  or  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  suppresses  any  ma- 
terial facts."  There  were  no  guarding 
words  following,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
**  affecting  the  character  of  any  officer 
or  soldier."  Any  man  might  have  his 
own  opinion,  and  it  must,  after  all,  be 
always  matter  of  opinion  what  were 
'* material  facts;"  so  that  a  man  who 
did  not  mention  a  fact  which  he  con- 
sidered immaterial  might  be  tried  if  that 
fact  was  considered  by  a  higher  authority 
to  be  material.  It  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  military  offences 
were  created  in  an  Act  like  this. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  replied,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  know 
the  legal  maxim,  that  suppressio  veri 
might  be  the  same  thing  as  stiff gestio  falsi. 
If  this  suppression  did  not  amount  to 
that,  it  would  be  no  offence. 

Mr.  nOPWOOD  said,  that  it 
amounted  to  this — that  in  making  a 
false  statement  would  be  included  know- 
ingly omitting  anything  which  ought  to 
have  been  stated.  Without  making  a 
legal  struggle  about  the  matter,  he 
would  crave,  in  aid,  therefore,  the  legal 
maxim  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  quoted. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  thought 
a  fair  instance  would  be,  if  a  soldier 
said  he  saw  the  sergeant  knock  another 
soldier  down,  and  suppressed  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  the  time  setting  the  bar- 
racks on  fire.  That  was  what  he  should 
call  the  suppression  of  a  material  fact, 
because,  under  those  circumstances,  the 
sergeant  would  be  perfectly  justified 
against  using  force,  which  otherwise 
would  be  wrong. 

Sir  ITenry  James 


Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Committee  had  been 
struck  by  the  remark  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt)  that  the 
Select  Committee  carefully  considered 
the  wording  of  this  paragraph.  Under 
the  circumstances,  hon.  Members  would, 
no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
neither  this  paragraph,  nor  anything  at 
all  like  it,  was  ever  before  the  Committee. 
If  hon.  Members  would  turn  to  page  147 
of  the  Report,  they  would  see  that 
Clause  44  contained  only  the  first  para- 
graph, and  that  no  reference  was  made 
to  the  second  paragraph  now  before  the 
Committee.  

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  begged 
to  explain.  What  he  said  was  that  the 
Committee  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  such  words. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  was 
quite  prepared  for  that  explanation,  and 
if  hon.  Members  would  turn  to  page  6 
of  the  Report,  they  would  be  able  to  see 
what  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee.     The  words  were — 

*'  Care  should  he  taken  that  complaints  shonld 
not  he  visited  with  punishment  under  the  gene- 
ral clause  against  conduct  in  breach  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline." 

That  was  the  thing  against  which  the 
Committee  recommended  that  provision 
should  be  made.  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Stanley)  would  consent  to  a  change  in 
the  clause  which  would  make  a  material 
difference,  and,  instead  of  the  words 
''knowingly  makes  any  false  statement," 
would  substitute  the  words  ''makes  any 
statement  knowing  the  same  to  be  false." 
There  was  an  important  difference  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  words,  although 
it  might  not  appear  so.  Complaints  to 
Commanders-in-Chief  were  always  the 
result  of  a  long  course  of  injustice,  often 
springing  from  no  overt  act.  An  officer 
might  be  generally  tyrannical;  or  he 
might  take  an  objection  to  some  one  of 
his  subordinates  for  some  trifling  thing, 
such  as  not  taking  his  hat  off  to  his 
wife,  and  this  conduct  might  have  gone 
on  until  the  officer  had  to  appeal  for 
justice.  It  then  became  very  difficult 
to  say  what  was  the  truth,  and  what  was 
not.  An  officer  might  knowingly  make 
a  false  statement,  believing  it  to  be 
true ;  but  if  it  was  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect, then,  under  this  clause,  he  might  be 
tried  for  making  the  statement.     The 
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alteration  he  suggested  would  meet  the 
case,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  far  rather  see  the  whole  clause 
struck  out. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thought  it  would  be 
very  important  if  they  could  induce  the 
Government  to  separate  the  threat  of 
punishment  from  the  clause  giving  the 
power  of  appeal.  At  present,  it  looked 
very  much  as  if  the  Government  were 
giving  with  one  hand  what  they  took 
away  with  the  other.  The  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  went  in  the 
direction  of  showing  how  very  necessary 
it  was  to  guard  this  right  of  making 
complaints  from  punishment.  The  Com- 
mittee had  evidence  to  show  that 
soldiers  were  undergoing  imprisonment 
of  363  days,  simply  for  making  a  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  not  that  care  should  be 
taken  that  a  soldier  should  be  punished 
for  making  a  false  statement,  but  it 
was,  on  the  contrary,  that  care  should 
be  taken  that  a  soldier  should  not  be 
punished  merely  for  making  a  complaint. 
This  second  clause  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Government  since  the  Bill  was 
before  the  Select  Committee,  and  never 
was  before  them  at  all.  In  fact,  any 
part  of  their  Beport  which  dealt  with 
the  matter  went  directly  against  the 
introduction  of  the  clause,  for  their  in- 
tention was  to  guard  the  soldier  against 
the  fear  of  punishment  in  making  ap- 
peals. It  was  absurd  to  say  that  an 
officer  or  soldier  could  not  be  punished 
under  other  clauses  for  making  false 
statements,  for  there  were  many  other 
clauses  which  provided  for  this  offence. 
For  instance,  there  was  Clause  40,  which 
provided  that — 

"  Every  person  subject  to  military  law  who 
commits  any  of  the  following  offences,  that 
is  to  say,  is  gailty  of  any  act,  conduct,  disorder, 
or  neglect,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline,  though  not  in  this  Act  other- 
wise specified." 

Certainly,  an  officer  making  a  false  state- 
ment affecting  the  character  of  any  other 
officer  or  soldier  coidd  be  tried  under 
that  clause  if  no  other  provision  were 
made  for  the  punishment  of  the  offence. 
Besides,  by  inserting  these  words  in  the 
next  clause,  they  did  that  which  was  very 
dangerous — tliey  made  it  all  important 
that  the  officers  composing  the  court 
martial — though  he  believed  they  might 
have  every  desire  to  be  fair — should 
believe  the  word  of  the  officer  against 


that  of  the  soldier.  This  provision  was 
a  most  dangerous  one ;  it  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Select  Committee  ; 
it  was  the  scheme  of  the  War  Office,  in- 
serted since  the  Bill  was  discussed  by 
the  Select  Committee,  and  he  hoped  the 
words  would  not  be  inserted  now. 

Me.  MEEEWETHER  thought  that 
they  were  wasting  time  in  discussing 
this  matter.  The  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Parnell)  did  not  give  them 
very  much  of  his  assistance  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  hardly  fair  to  say 
that  this  matter  was  not  before  them. 
It  was  precisely  dealt  with  as  explained 
by  the  .hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt).  The 
question  was  discussed  at  great  length, 
not  with  evidence,  but  with  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  military  Members  of  the 
Committee.  They  heard  the  hon.  and 
gallant  General  opposite  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon),  especially,  a  good  many  times 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  stringency  of  the  words  ought 
to  be  reduced,  so  that  the  soldier  should 
no  longer  be  able  to  think  he  was  con- 
victed for  making  a  complaint  when, 
really,  he  was  convicted  for  making 
a  false  statement.  The  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  was  that  in  mak- 
ing a  statement  the  officer  or  soldier 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
false  statements  about  other  persons. 
After  much  discussion  that  conclusion 
was  accepted,  and,  as  he  believed,  the 
draftsman  followed  the  very  words  sug- 
gested by  the  Chairman.  Therefore,  it 
was  hardly  fair,  after  several  hours  had 
been  spent  on  this  discussion,  to  say 
tliat  these  words  were  entirely  new,  and 
that  they  were  put  into  the  Bill  by  the 
War  Office,  when,  in  fact,  they  were 
put  in  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee. 

Major  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  hon. 
Members  generally  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  of  that  private  discus- 
sion. They  could  only  judge  of  what 
took  place  by  what  appeared  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee,  and  the  evidence 

ftttftO  ri  fin 

Sib  Alexander  Gordon  was 

very  sorry  to  trouble  the  Committee 
again ;  but  he  could  not  allow  the 
erroneous  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Mere- 
wether)  to  go  unchallenged.  Before  the 
Select  Committee,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Henry  Thring  that  the  right  of  the 
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soldier  to  appeal  under  Article  13  was 
diflPeront  to  the  right  of  the  officer  under 
Article  12.  The  soldier  only  had  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  matters  affecting  his  pay  and 
clothing  ;  while  the  officer  had  the 
right  of  appeal  upon  every  subject 
under  heaven.  They  were  urged  to  put 
the  soldier  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
officer ;  and  if  hon.  Members  would  look 
at  the  Report,  they  would  see  that  was 
so.  The  Report  said— [**  Oh,  oh !  "]— 
K  hon.  Members  did  not  like  to  pay 
attention,  they  had  better  go  out  into  the 
Lobby.     The  Report  said,  page  6 — 

"Tho  matters  dealt  with  hy  the  12th  and 
13th  Articles  of  War  under  the  head  of  *  Re- 
dress of  "Wrongs  *  api)ear  to  your  Committee  to 
require  amendment.  The  13th  Article  of  War, 
which  applies  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  is  restricted  to  matters  affecting  their 
pay  and  clothing.  Your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  opportunity  to  make  complaints 
for  tho  redress  of  wrongs  should  bo  afforded  in 
as  full  a  manner  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  as  to  officers,  and  that  whilst  the 
act  of  preferring  wilfully  false  charges  should 
be  constituted  a  specific,  care  should  be  taken 
that  complaints  should  not  be  visited  with 
punishment  under  tho  general  clause  against 
conduct  in  breach  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline." 

That  showed  the  Committee  merely 
wished  the  soldier  to  have  as  free 
liberty  for  making  complaints  as  the 
officer  had  ;  but  the  Committee  never 
thought  of  putting  in  the  rider  they 
were  now  considering,  and  it  was  the 
addition  of  some  person  after  the  Bill 
left  the  Committee. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  simply  rose  to 
corroborate  this  statement,  and  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  that  this  matter 
received  careful  consideration.  They 
only  took  the  evidence  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  only  found  one  case  in 
which  wrong  was  done,  and  he  examined 
800  courts  martial  in  a  year. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  doubted 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  quite  saw  the  effect  of  what  he 
proposed?  His  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  sub-section  was  that 
many  other  clauses  would  punish  this 
offence,  and  they  were  referred  to  the 
40th  clause ;  but  they  heard  a  great  deal 
about  that  clause  when  it  was  under 
discussion,  and  the  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  was  so  exceedingly  vague  in  its 
nature  that  any  offence  might  be  tried 
under  it.     The  result  would  be  that, 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon 


instead  of  trying  the  officer  for  making 
a  false  statement,  knowing  it  to  be  false, 
as  provided  by  this  clause,  they  would, 
if  these  words  were  omitted,  try  the 
officer  for  making  the  false  statement, 
without  requiring  the  allegation  that  it 
was  wilfully  false.  In  fact,  the  charge 
could  be  as  loose  and  vague  as  possible. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  for  the  officer 
to  be  tried  under  this  clause  than  under 
Clause  40,  which  put  him  at  much 
greater  disadvantage.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected, again,  that  under  this  clause  the 
court  martial  would  unite  two  conflicting 
functions,  and  would  settle  at  once  the  ap- 
peal and  the  punishment.  That  was  the 
very  thing  the  Committee  desired  to  avoid. 
The  case,  cited  to  them  by  Mr.  0*I>owd, 
of  a  soldier  who,  because  he  miscon- 
ceived the  functions  of  the  court  martial 
before  which  he  was  tried,  and  appealed, 
was  sentenced  for  making  a  groundless 
and  vexatious  appeal,  did  seem  very 
startling,  and  the  Committee  desired  to 
avoid  such  a  thing  for  the  future.  Yet 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  were  apparently 
so  enamoured  of  the  old  law  that  they 
desired  to  retain  it,  although  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  change. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  an  omission  in  the 
wording  of  the  clause,  which  certainly 
required  rectification.  Under  the  clause, 
there  were  two  offences  provided  for. 
The  first  was  *'  knowingly  making  any 
false  statement ;  "  and  then  followed  the 
governing  words,  **  affecting  the  charac- 
ter of  any  officer  or  soldier."  Then 
came  the  second  offence— -**  or  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  suppresses  any  mate- 
rial facts."  After  those  words,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  inserted  the  same 
words  as  followed  the  enunciation  of 
the  first  offence — ''  affecting  the  charac- 
ter of  any  officer  or  soldier,"  because, 
otherwise,  the  offence  would  not  be 
limited,  as  the  governing  words  at  pre- 
sent only  limited  the  first  offence.      

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUE 
was  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Mere- 
wether)  had  commented  on  the  absence 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell),  because  he  remembered 
at  the  time  that  hon.  Member  was  ap- 
pointed that  he  urged  he  was  alreaay 
upon  another  important  Committee,  and 
could  devote  very  little  time  and  atten- 
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tion  to  this  one.     He  was  himself  very 
anxious  to  see  a  full  and  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  their  military 
law ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Select  Committee  by 
no  means  carried  out  the  clear  intention 
of  the  House  in  appointing  it.    He  fully 
admitted  the  great  ability  displayed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt)!  as  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee ;    but  the  very 
Report  showed  that  they  were  hurried 
for  time,  and  did  not  make  the  inquiry 
so  full  as  it  should  have  been.     It  was 
much    to    be   regretted,  also,   that  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  Bill.     It  was 
no  use  bringing  forward  Amendments, 
for  they  were  all  rejected;  and  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  the  discussion  had 
not   degenerated    into  a    Party  fight, 
which  was  much  to  be  regretted  for  the 
Bake  of  the  Army.     The  Bill  was  by  no 
means  a  good  one,  and  it  required  great 
improvement.      [**  Oh,   oh  !  "1      Hon. 
Members  might  grumble;  but  he  should 
speak  frankly,  and  he  did  say  that  he 
viewed  with  dissatisfaction  and  alarm 
the  state  pf  the  Army.      He    did  not 
blame  the  present  Government  alone  for 
that ;  others  must  take  their  share  of  it. 
The  two  things  which  were  essential  in 
an  Army  were — first,  that  all  officers 
and  men  should  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  obedience ;  and,  next,  that 
they  should  all  feel  that  their  grievances 
would   be   listened  to.     He  had  never 
known  any  harm  come  of  listening  to 
the  complaints  of  officers  or  soldiers, 
and,   so   far  from  preventing  them,  it 
would  be  a  wise  and  prudent  thing  if  qi, 
Court  of  Inquiry  were  ordered  to  meet 
once  a  month  in  every  regiment  to  re- 
ceive  complaints.      [^Laughter, "]     Hon. 
Members  might  laugh;  and,  perhaps, 
at  first  they  might  have  a  great  many 
complaints;   but  they  would  soon  dis- 
appear, and  then  the  officers  and  men 
would  certainly  be  a  great  deal  more 
contented.    Had  there  not  been  cases  in 
which  officers  had  been  told  that  their 
complaints  were   unfounded,   and    yet 
they  had  maintained  their  complaints 
in  the  face  of  the  highest  authoiities  ? 
The  House   of  Commons   had   almost 
unanimously    resolved    that    the   com- 
plaints   of    those    officers    were    well 
founded.    Yet,  for  five  years,  they  had 
been  trying  to  make  themselves  heard, 
while  the  authorities  had  been  trying 
to  put  them  down.    If  the  authorities 


had  had  the  power,  would  not  some  of 
those  officers  have  been  sent  before  a 
court  martial,  and  was  not  one  of  them 
actually  put  upon  half -pay  ?  He  was, 
of  course,  quite  willing  to  punish  the 
making  of  false  statements ;  but  that 
might  be  done  by  adding  a  few  words  to 
Clause  27,  and  then  the  Government 
would  have  got  all  they  could  possibly 
want. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock)  thought  him  very  illogical  for 
wanting  this  Proviso  omitted ;  but  he 
wished  to  point  out  to  him  that  if  that 
were  done,  the  officer  or  soldier  was 
not  any  more  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment. The  intention  of  the  Committee 
was  to  prevent  the  soldier  from  suffer- 
ing any  consequences  from  making  a 
complaint,  unless  he  knew  it  to  be  false ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  quote 
them  in  support  of  the  additions  which 
wore  never  before  them,  and  had  been 
tacked  on  since.  He  did  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
re-consider  his  decision. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  as  they 
were  fighting  about  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance, would  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman could  be  met  consistently  with 
the  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  second 
paragraphs  of  Clauses  42  and  43  might 
be  omitted,  subject  to  making  provision 
a  of  Clause  27  apply,  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  words.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  really 
wished  to  have  the  clauses  separated, 
he  did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done, 
and  he  thought  his  suggestion  would 
obviate  their  objections. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  said,  if  the 
words — 

**  Knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
affecting  the  character  of  any  officer  or  soldier, 
or  knowingly  or  wilfully  suppresses  any  ma- 
terial facts," 

were  inserted  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Clause  27,  after  the  words  **  knowing 
such  accusation  to  be  false,"  all  that 
was  desired  would  be  obtained,  because, 
of  course,  everybody  wished  false  state- 
ments or  wilful  omissions  of  material 
facts  to  be  punished. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  anything 
coming  from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  was  worthy  of 
his  attention,  especially  as  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  he 
would  accept  the  suggestion,  although 
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lie  could  not,  technically,  do  at  that  mo- 
ment what  was  advised.  The  matter 
could,  however,  be  considered  between 
that  time  and  the  Beport,  and  be  dealt 
with  on  the  Report.  The  main  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  power 
of  complaint  was  to  be  freely  used,  but 
not  abused. 

Colonel  MURE  inquired  what  was 
the  use  of  giving  concessions  with  one 
hand,  and  taking  them  away  with  the 
other?  He  was  sure  some  protection 
was  required  from  unwarrantable  com- 
plaints, and  suggested  the  insertion  of  a 
Proviso  which  he  thought  would  meet 
the  case. 

Major  NOLAN  did  not  wish  to  divide 
the  Committee  unnecessarily,  and  was 
willing  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt).  He  did  not 
wish  to  have  connected  the  making  of  a 
false  statement  and  the  making  of  a 
complaint. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  thought  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  made  a  real 
concession,  which  obviated  the  necessity 
of  any  further  delay. 

Colonel  STANLEY,  said  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  assent  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  had 
proposed,  provided  the  words  in  ques- 
tion were  transferred  to  another  place  in 
the  Bill. 

Majou  NOLAN  was  quite  willing  that 
everything  should  be  transferred,  ex- 
cept the  word  **  complain,"  in  Clause 
27 ;  but  he  did  not  want  to  connect  the 
making  of  a  complaint  and  punishment. 
He  was  quite  willing  that  the  making 
of  a  false  complaint  should  come  within 
the  general  principles  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  re- 
marked, that  if  the  words  in  question 
were  left  out  the  Committee  could  get 
on. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  words 
struck  out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  43  (Mode  of  complaint  by 
soldier). 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper ;  but  he  did 
not  intend  to  move  it,  in  consequence  of 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had 
stated;  but  he  would  move  that  the 
last  paragraph  be  omitted. 

Colonel  Stanley 


The  chairman  said,  the  hoxL  and 
gallant  Member  would  be  in  Order  in 
making  that  statement  when  his  Amend- 
ment was  reached ;  but  there  were  others 
before  it. 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  move  his  Amendment,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  last  portion  of 
the  clause  was  to  be  omitted.  His 
Amendment  related  to  frivolous  oom- 
plaints  regarding  the  necessaries  and 
provisions  supplied  to  the  soldier.  That 
was  a  very  common  complaint  in  the 
Army,  and  was  referred  to  in  the 
Queen's  Regulations,  and  he  wished  to 
call  to  it  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment,  in  line  9,  after  ''  officer," 
to  insert  the  words  "or  non-commis- 
sioned officer." 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  was  not  present 
during  the  earlier  discussions,  in  which 
the  jsame  point  arose,  as  to  whether,  in 
the  Definition  Clause,  the  word  soldier 
included,  for  certain  purposes,  non- 
commissioned officer;  and  it  was  thought 
convenient  to  postpone  the  question 
until  they  came  to  the  Definition  Clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Major  NOLAN  called  attention  to 
the  words  **  every  officer  shall  cause 
such  complaint  to  be  inquired  into,"  and 
observed  that  the  old  Articles  of  War 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  which  he  thought  much 
better.  An  officer  might  inquire  into 
the  matter  in  many  ways  that  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  the  soldier ;  and 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
restore  in  some  way  the  old  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
He  was  quite  content  to  move  that  me 
last  paragraph  be  struck  out. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  struck  out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Punishmente, 

Clause  44  (Scale  of  punishments  by 
court  martial). 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment,  in  page  18,  to  leave  out 
line  35.     He  had  a  very  strong  opinion 
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that  penal  seryitude  was  not  a  punish- 
ment that  should  be  awardable  by  court 
martial.  The  nature  of  the  court  martial 
process  was  so  summary,  the  number  of 
offences  against  discipline  was  compara- 
tively so  limited,  that  he  did  not  see  any 
just  or  sufficient  reason  why  the  power 
of  awarding  penal  servitude  should  be 
given  to  courts  martial.  He  regretted 
that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Bill  he  was  unable  to  be  in  his  place. 
Otherwise,  he  should  have  raised  the 
question  at  a  time  when  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  more  properly  raised — 
namely,  upon  any  of  the  Clauses  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  12,  and  17,  where  the  power  was 
given  to  courts  martial  to  award  penal 
servitude  for  certain  offences;  and  he 
did  not  know  how  far  the  fact  of  the 
Committee  having  already  given  courts 
martial  that  power  would  prevent  him 
from  insisting  upon  the  Amendment — 
from  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Crommit- 
toe  upon  the  subject  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. In  the  clauses  he  had  referred 
to,  the  power  to  award  penal  servitude 
was  given  for  a  variety  of  offences 
against  discipline,  and  also  for  offences 
of  a  criminal  character,  such  as  em- 
bezzlement, and  so  forth.  Again,  in 
Clause  12,  he  found  the  power  to  award 
penal  servitude  as  a  punishment  for 
desertion.  He  thought  this  was  in  excess 
of  the  old  Army  Begulations,  and  when 
formerly  penal  servitude  could  not  be 
awarded  for  desertion.  Then  they  found, 
in  another  clause,  that  penal  servitude 
might  be  awarded  for  striking  a  superior 
officer ;  and  there  were  a  variety  of  offences 
and  breaches  of  discipline,  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  character,  for  which  the  court 
martial  was  entitled  to  award  penal  ser- 
vitude. He  might  mention  that  he  had 
placed  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
diminishing  the  term  of  penal  servitude 
to  be  awarded  from  five  to  three  years ; 
but  he  found  that  he  could  not  move 
that  Amendment,  because  it  would  be 
contrary  to  some  other  Acts  which  regu- 
lated the  power  of  all  courts.  He 
thought  that,  as  a  punishment  for 
breaches  of  discipline,  penal  servitude 
ought  really  never  to  be  insisted  upon. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  in  every  case  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  two  years 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  con- 
sidered that  all  ordinary  criminal  of- 
fences were  triable  by  ordinary  courts, 
and  not  by  courts  martial.  They  h&d, 
by  a  preceding  clause,  excepted  certain 


offences,  such  as  high  treason,  murder» 
and  manslaughter  —  altogether,  five 
offences  had  been  excepted  by  Clause  41 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial — 
and  he  thought  it  would  have  been  very 
much  better  if  a  soldier  had  been  left, 
in  a  case  of  any  other  offence  against 
the  criminal  law  of  the  land,  to  the  ordi- 
nary courts,  where  it  was  possible  to 
bring  him  to  trial  before  such  courts. 
He  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  courts 
martial  the  right  of  trying  those  offences 
in  times  of  war ;  but  he  saw  no  sufficient 
reason  why,  in  times  of  peace,  soldiers 
should  not  in  any  case  be  brought  before 
the  ordinary  court  for  such  offences  as 
theft,  embezzlement  of  public  money, 
and  so  forth  ;  but,  by  the  clause. they 
had  passed,  these  offences  could  be  tried 
by  courts  martial.  He  was  afraid  it 
was  rather  late  to  raise  the  question 
then ;  but,  in  the  view  of  raising  it,  he 
begged  to  move  to  omit  line  35,  which 
gave  the  courts  martial  power  to  award 
penal  servitude.  He  did  so  on  two 
grounds — firstly,  that  all  offences  against 
discipline  might  bo  sufficiently  punished 
by  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  two 
years  ;  and,  secondly,  that  offences 
against  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land 
should  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts, 
and  not  by  courts  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  summarized  his  objec- 
tions to  this  part  of  the  clause  under  two 
heads  —  first,  he  thought  that  these 
crimes  would  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
two  years'  imprisonment ;  and,  secondly, 
he  thought  that  all  ordinary  crimes 
should  be  taken  to  the  Civil  Courts. 
Well,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  look 
at  the  last  sub-section  of  Clause  41,  ho 
would  see  that  a  person  subject  to  mili- 
tary law,  when  in  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions, could  be  tried  by  any  compe- 
tent Civil  Court  for  any  offence  for  which 
he  was  not  liable  to  military  law ;  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  of  theft,  and  so 
forth,  the  prisoners  were  tried  by  Civil 
Courts.  With  regard  to  the  latter  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  was  afraid  that  he  must  join 
issue  with  him.  The  fact  was  this — if 
it  had  been  possible  to  deal  sufficiently 
with  crimes  by  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment only,  there  would  have  been  no 
man  more  willing  to  have  made  that 
proposal  than  himself;  but  after  careful 
examination,  and  the  best  information 
he  could  procure,  and  after  consultation 
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with  his  CoUeagueB,  who  helped  him  in 
framiog  this  Bill,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  out 
the  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  that, 
in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, sentences  of  imprisonment 
would  not  suffice.  He  believed  that  was 
undoubtedly  the  case  in  India  some 
years  ago.  Imprisonment  seemed  to 
produce  no  effect  whatever  in  checking 
the  gross  cases  —  of  insubordination, 
striking  officers,  and  so  forth ;  but  when 
it  was  directed  by  General  Napier  that 
penal  servitude  should  be  more  often 
enforced,  that  produced  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  these  crimes.  The  Com- 
mittee had  considered  this  matter  in 
connection  with  other  things ;  and  though 
they  'regretted  to  see  penal  servitude 
inflicted,  in  his  opinion  it  was  necessary 
to  retain  it  in  the  clause. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
could  confirm  what  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  said  as  to  what 
took  place  in  India,  and  he  earnestly 
urged  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  not  to  press  his  Amendment. 
There  were  many  parts  of  the  Bill  to 
which  he  objected;  but  now  they  had 
got  upon  a  clause  in  which  he  was  very 
happy  to  say  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In  his  own 
regiment,  two  years  ago,  an  officer  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  the 
same  thing  had  occurred  in  many  in- 
stances with  regard  to  soldiers.  Even 
the  punishment  of  death  had  been  re- 
sorted to  in  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  MORGAN  LLOYD  objected  to 
this  clause  on  a  different  ground.  Even 
assuming  it  was  right  to  give  to  courts 
martial  power  to  sentence  to  penal  ser- 
vitude in  such  cases,  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  limiting  the  minimum 
term  to  five  years.  There  might  have 
been  reasons  for  fixing  that  minimum  at 
the  time  it  was  done,  because  he  believed 
that  at  that  time  the  cost  of  the  prisons 
fell  upon  the  counties,  and  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  men  in  penal  servitude 
fell  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and 
the  Government,  in  order  to  limit  the 
amount  payable  out  of  the  general  taxes 
of  the  country,  fixed  that  limit.  But 
now  that  all  prisons  were  supported  by 
the  State  the  reason  failed. 

The  chairman  caUed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  Order,  stating  that 
his  observations  related  to  a  later 
Amendment. 

Colonel  Stanley 


Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether,  under 
the  Mutiny  Act,  a  soldier  who  deserted, 
or  attempted  to  desert,  could  be  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude.  He  would 
rather  refer  him  to  the  15th  clause  of 
the  Mutiny  Act,  which  provided  that 
any  person  who  should  desert,  or  attempt 
to  desett,  should  suffer  death,  penal 
servitude,  or  not  exceeding  two  yearb' 
imprisonment,  as  by  court  martial 
awarded.  The  general  rule  had  been 
that  when  a  soldier  had  been  tried  three 
or  four  times  by  a  garrison  court  mar- 
tial he  was  then  tried  by  a  general 
court  martial,  with  the  view  of  punish- 
ing with  penal  servitude ;  and  he  had 
seen  a  soldier  sentenced  to  14  years' 
imprisonment  under  the  old  Transporta- 
tion Act  for  a  case  of  desertion. 

Mr.  parnell  did  not  wish  to  take 
a  Division,  because  he  was  sensible  that 
the  principle  of  the  Amendment  would 
not  be  favourably  entertained  at  this 
stage  of  the  Bill.  He  was  sorry  he  was 
not  able  to  raise  the  question  at  an 
earlier  stage,  when  it  would  have  been 
more  properly  raised.  He  begged  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  parnell  said,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  there  could  really 
be  introduced  into  the  Bill  a  provision 
limiting  penal  servitude  to  three  years 
instead  of  five.  The  law  governing  the 
duration  of  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
was  very  explicit  upon  this  point ;  but 
he  had  heard  that  it  was  possible  for  an 
Act  of  Parliament  tb  do  anything,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  they  might 
change  the  present  law  by  means  of  the 
alteration  which  was  suggested  by  his 
Amendment.  He  would  be  very  glad 
if  one  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
men on  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
could  have  been  present  on  this  occasion 
to  give  them  the  assistance  which  they 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  give  all  along  in 
this  nfatter,  because  he  thought  this  was 
a  question  for  the  lawyer.  If  they  could 
really  do  it,  he  should  like  to  move  an 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  name- 
namely,  in  page  18,  line  35,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "five,"  in  order  to  insert  the 
word  *  *  three  ' 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Parnell)  would 
not  press    that  Amendment,   for    thi^ 
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reaaon — ^they  beard  last  night  that  the 
Penal  Servitude  Oommissioners  were 
going  to  report  very  shortly.  It  was 
one  of  the  special  Uiings  that  he  was 
always  anxious  that  the  Commissioners 
should  ascertain  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  effect  of  penal  servitude 
and  the  effect  of  imprisonment ;  and  he 
had  never  been  :able  to  see  why  a  court 
ahould  not  have  the  power  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  less  than 
five  years.  That  had  always  been  a 
great  mystery  to  him.  Of  course  he 
said  nothing,  although  he  might  know 
a  great  deal,  as  to  the  wishes  or  the 
fe^ings  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Coal- 
missioners ;  but  the  offer  he  made  to  the 
bon.  Member  for  Meath  was  this — if  the 
Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  reported 
in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  term 
of  penal  servitude  from  five  years  to 
three  years,  he  would  immediately  adopt 
it,  and  he  thought  he  could  undertake 
that  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
would  do  the  same.  That  being  so,  and 
the  Bill  being  a  very  long  one,  he  would 
suggest  that  they  need  not  waste  any 
time  in  discussing  the  point  then. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  it  occurred  to 
him,  after  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  that  they 
might  leave  out  all  reference  to  the  term 
of  penal  servitude  from  this  clause,  be- 
cause, manifestly,  that  term  would  bo 
governed  by  the  general  Acts  regulating 
the  sentence  which  might  be  imposed. 
For  instance,  as  the  Acts  at  present 
stood,  the  courts  martial  could  not  award 
a  less  sentence  than  five  years ;  therefore, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  entirely  un- 
necessary to  introduce  the  term  into  this 
Bill.  Even  supposing  the  Government 
decided  to  alter  the  term  of  penal  ser- 
vitude to  three  years,  a  general  Act 
would  have  to  be  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose.   

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
what  he  stated  was  this — that  if  the 
Commissioners  reported  that  the  mini- 
mum term  of  penal  servitude  should  be 
less  than  five  years,  he  would  undertake, 
on  behalf  of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
that  it  should  be  put  into  the  Bill  before 
it  became  law. 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  was  very 
glad  to  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary.   He  did  not,  however,  see  any 


objection  to  the  pr  >po3al  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath — namely,  to  leave 
out  the  limit  from  this  clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Mr.  PAENELL,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment, .  in  page  18,  lino  36,  to 
leave  out  **  with  or,  explained  that  its 
object  was  to  limit  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  to  one  year ;  and 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  agree 
with  in  thinking  that  a  sentence  of  two 
years'  hard  labour  was  really  too  much 
for  a  man  to  undergo,  unless  he  happened 
to  be  exceptionally  strong.  Hard  labour 
in  the  military  prisons  was  very  different 
from  that  in  tho  convict  establishments, 
and  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — A  man  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  whore  the  labour  was  done, 
turning  a  crank  or  winding  up  a  weight ; 
he  was  stripped,  except  as  to  his  trousers; 
there  was  water  running  down  the  walls 
of  the  room  in  order  to  keep  it  cool,  tlio 
labour  being  so  intense  ;  and  this  might 
go  on  for  ten  hours  at  a  time.  It  would 
be  seen  that  this  was  labour  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  of  a  kind  that  no  man 
ought  to  bo  called  upon  to  perform  for 
any  considerable  time ;  for,  oven  if  ho 
should  happen  to  live  through  his  sen- 
tence, he  would  bo  utterly  broken  down 
for  life.  He  thought  that,  in  view  of 
the  large  amount  of  imprisonmont  which 
unfortunately  appeared  to  bo  nocossary 
in  tho  Army,  care  should  bo  tukon  to 
see  that  the  constitutions  of  our  Hohlh  rs 
were  not  injured  by  sentoncos  of  im- 
prisonment thoughtlessly  inflicted  l)y 
courts  martial  who  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  their  acts, 
and  that  they  should  draw  a  diHtinction 
between  the  criminal  classes  and  tlio 
soldiers  of  tho  Army.  Ho,  therefore, 
begged  to  move  tho  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
description  of  the  hard  labour  in  tho 
prisons,  as  given  by  the  hon.  Member, 
was  hardly  correct.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  was  a  very  hard  sen- 
tence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  ono 
that  was  very  seldom  given.  The 
amount  of  hard  labour  performed  iu 
military  prisons  became  less  and  less, 
until  the  offender  reached  the  highest 
class ;  and  the  Committee  must  not  think 
that  people  were  kept  working  at  the 
crank  for  a  period  of  two  yean.    He 
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hoped  the  Committee  would  allow  the 
words  to  stand  in  the  Bill.  

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  was  not  aware  how  the  limita- 
tions and  precautions  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment as  having  been  made  against 
the  severity  of  hard  labour  could  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  case  of  India. 
Many  parts  of  the  Act  appeared  at 
variance  with  the  Indian  system,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  the  new  clause  might 
have  the  effect  of  punishing  soldiers  in 
a  hot  climate  more  severely  than  they 
were  punished  in  a  cold  one. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that  there 
should  be  some  security  against  this; 
and  as  the  clause  in  that  respect  did  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  he  would 
have  the  matter  looked  into. 

Mr.  PARNELL  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  general  labour  in 
military  prisons  was  very  much  harder 
than  in  the  convict  establishments,  and 
that  the  diet  was  not  nearly  so  good. 
He  wished  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  diet 
had  been  very  considerably  reduced 
since  the  Home  Secretary  came  into 
Office.  The  scales  of  diet  recommended 
by  the  Committee  were  considerably 
lower  than  those  in  force  in  many  of  the 
prisons  throughout  the  country.  Of 
course,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
know  that  the  scales  in  force  throughout 
the  country  were  not  entirely  uniform 
in  their  character,  and  that  thoy  varied 
very  much  according  to  locality  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  scales  recommended  by  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  this 
subject  were  very  much  lower  than  those 
adopted  in  other  prisons.  Ho  had  visited 
one  of  the  prisons  recently,  and  found 
that  they  had  adopted  a  higher  dietary 
scale  than  the  one  sanctioned  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  they  evi- 
dently considered  too  low.  He  was  not 
prepared  at  that  moment  to  go  into  the 
scales,  and,  therefore,  only  mentioned 
the  matter  incidentally  as  one  which 
might  be  open  to  correction ;  but  his 
strong  opinion  was  that  the  scales  in 
question  were  very  inferior  to  those  in 
force  in  convict  establishments.  Under 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  man  should  undergo 
a  period  of  two  years'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  without  suffering  in  health 

Mr,  Aesheton  Crots 


and  being  incapacitated  from  doing  use- 
ful work  when  ho  came  out  of  prison. 
Our  soldiers  should  not  be  submitted  to 
treatment  of  that  kind;  and  if  it  was 
desired  to  get  any  good  out  of  a  man, 
he  should  not  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment which  would  make  him  useless 
afterwards.  Although  he  did  not  think 
himself  justified  in-  taking  a  Division, 
he  should  record  a  very  strong  protest 
against  the  system  of  giving  soloiers  in 
the  Army  long  terms  of  hard  labour, 
more  especially  for  offences  against  dis- 
cipline. There  was  evidence  that  sol- 
diers had  been  sentenced  to  cumulative 
sentences  amounting  to  five  years ;  but 
that  had  been  done  away  with.  Still, 
practically,  a  soldier  might  be  sentenced 
to  cumulative  sentences  under  this  Act 
up  to  five  years,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  courts  martial  would  adopt 
that  practice  in  future. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  military  autho- 
rities to  assimilate  the  diet  and  punish- 
ment in  military  prisons  to  those  which 
existed  in  convict  and  other  prisons 
throughout  the  country  ?  He  haa  heard 
it  over  and  over  again  stated  that  a 
soldier  going  out  from  a  term  of  hard 
labour  was  utterly  unfitted  to  perform 
regimental  duties  for  a  length  of  time. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  dietary  scalo 
was  very  much  lower  in  the  military 
prisons  than  that  in  use  in  ordinary  pri- 
sons, and  the  fact  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  several  times  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hytho  (Sir  Edward  Watkin)  had, 
three  years  ago,  brought  a  case  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  which  had  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  attention  and  horror. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  when  the 
Bill  passed,  it  was  the  intention  to  take 
this  very  point  into  consideration  ;  that 
was  one  reason  why  he  had  asked  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  put  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  MURE  said,  the  new  scale 
of  diet  had  proved  to  be  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  that  the  standard  of 
health  continued  to  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory in  the  military  prisons.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  power  to  sentence  to 
hard  labour  should  oe  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  desired 
to  know  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken  wished  the 
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Oommitteeto  understand  that  the  dietary 
in  militaiy  prisohs  was  equal  to^ihat-in 
ordinary  convict  establidujients,  or  that 
the  hard  labour  imposed  in  them  was  the 
same  as  in  the  latter?  because  it  was 
well  known  that' such  was  not  the  case. 

CoLOHiL  STANLEY  wished  to  poiut 
out  that  the  present  discussion  should 
relate  to  the  future  apd  not  to  the  past. 
As  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  it 
was  the  intention  to  assimilate  both  the 
diet  and  hard,  labour  in  military  and 
other  prisons. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  a  matter  had 
been  prefised  upon  his  attention  by  a 
military  correspondent,  about  which  he 
desired  to  ask  the  question,  whether, 
in  future,  military  delinquents  would  be 
kept  separate  from  the  civil  criminal 
class  ^ 

Mb-  A8SHET0N  CEOSS  said,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  allot  a  separate 
part  of  a  prison  to  military  prisoners ; 
but,  as  far  as  possible,  they  would  be 
kept  distinct  frmn  ordinary  prisoners. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  suggested  that  the 
Bill  might,  perhaps,  remain  as  it  was,  in- 
asmuch as  the  clause  spoke  of  imprison- 
ment "with  or  without  hard  labour." 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  if  the  power 
of  giving  sentences  of  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  was  taken  away, 
the  couj^  martial  might  be  found  to  in- 
cline to  the  infliction  of  terms  of  penal 
servitude.  Everything,  however,  would 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  court 
martial,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  radically  changed. 

OxxEBAL  SHUTE  assured  the  Com- 
mittee that  officers  of  the  Army  were 
not  predisposed  to  give  long  terms  of 
imprisonment ;  quite  the  reverse.  There 
was  a  strong  objection  to  losing  the  ser- 
ricee  of  soldiers  from  their  regiments, 
which,  in  their  absence,  would  have  to 
be  performed  by  other  men.  Long  sen- 
tences were  avoided,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  especially  in  Cavalry  and  Artil- 
lery, in  which  services  the  imprisonment 
of  the  bad  entailed  so  much  extra  duty 
on  the  good  soldiers,  and  it  was  most 
unusual  to  give  more  than  one  year's 
imprisonment.  He  wished  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  would  not  constantly 
imply  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  were 
a  set  of  military  tyrants.  The  officers 
of  the  Army  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers,  and  far 
more  so  in  the  English  Service  than  in 
any  Army  in  Europe. 

VOL.  CCXLVI.     [thibd  sekies,] 


Mb.  BYLANDS  assured  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Brighton  (General 
Shute)  that  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army  generally, 
and  believed  many  of  them  to  be  of  high 
character,  certainly  not  men  disposed  to 
act  in  an  unjust  or  cruel  manner ;  but 
he  was  boiind  to  .teU  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  that,  that  tribute  was  not 
universally  paid  to  the  consideration  and 
kindness  of  military  officers.  Unfortu- 
nately, cases  could  be  referred  to  of 
officers  exercising  their  powers  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  Service  and 
unj  ust  to  individual  soldiers.  The  Paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  for  instance, 
stated  that  a  man  had  received  336  days' 
imprisonment  in  an  Indian  military 
prison,  simply  for  making  a  complaint 
against  his  commanding  officer  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  a  respectfully- 
worded  letter.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  say  that  he  had  not  risen  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  ;  and,  inas- 
much as  the  Bill  gave  a  discretionary 
power  to  courts  martial,  he  thought  the 
clause  might  be  fairly  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  present  form.  However,  in  grant- 
ing great  powers  to  officers,  he  thought 
that  those  powers  should  be  surrounded 
by  safeguards. 

General  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
drew  attention  to  the  new  punishment 
of  imprisonment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
officers  of  the  Army,  to  which  he  felt  the 
strongest  objection,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  think  it  at  all  fitted  to  an  officer  who 
had  misdemeaned  himself.  Imprison- 
ment, he  found,  was  a  substitute  for 
corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  sol- 
diers, and  he,  therefore,  strongly  objected 
to  this  application  of  it  to  the  military 
ofi'encos  of  officers.  If  hon.  Members 
would  refer  to  the  Defining  Clause  of 
the  Bill,  they  would  find  that  corporal 
punishment  might  be  awarded  to  sol- 
diers in  lieu  of  imprisonment.  He  there- 
fore appealed  to  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  with  the  hop*  that  some  modifica- 
tion might  be  introduced  throughout  the 
Bill  to  do  away  with  the  imprisonment 
of  officers.  He  quite  admitted  that  im- 
prisonment must  be  awarded  for  many 
acts  done  by  officers  in  India. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would   accept    him  ^  the 
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representative  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor),  on  whose 
behalf  he  begged  to  express  regret  that 
he  should  be  absent  from  the  House 
and  the  performance  of  his  duty,  in 
moving,  as  an  Amendment,  to  leave  out 
from  line  5,  page  19,  the  words  "or 
corporal  punishment,  subject  as  in  this 
Act  mentioned."  In  doing  this,  he  was 
aware  that  he  would  be  repeating  to  the 
Committee  an  old  story  and  an  old  com- 
plaint. But  the  complaint  and  the  de- 
lence  were  equally  old,  and  had  beg^n 
many  years  ago.  In  moving  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  *  *  corporal  punishment, ' ' 
ho  thought  he  might  almost  as  well  have 
asked  to  substitute  the  word  '^  torture." 
A  few  years  ago,  an  old  punishment  for 
almost  every  act  was  death,  and  in  those 
days  hon.  Members,  no  doubt,  held  up 
to  scorn  any  endeavour  to  alter  that 
bloody  and  ferocious  system ;  and  it  was 
thought,  no  doubt  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously, that  to  take  away  that  violent 
sanction  would  be  to  upset  the  frame- 
work of  society.  But  some  of  their 
Predecessors  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
repealing  and  altering  that  state  of 
things;  they  were  persistent  and  suc- 
cessful, and  he  (Mr.  Hopwood),  and 
other  hon.  Members  who  entertained 
the  same  opinions  upon  this  subject, 
hoped  to  be  as  persistent  and  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  work  of  repealing  the  law 
which  authorized  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  upon  the  soldiers  in  the 
Army.  In  1811  the  number  of  lashes 
which  might  be  inflicted  was  unlimited, 
and  it  was  sometimes  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  unhappy  ofiEender 
could  hold  out ;  but,  at  that  time,  some 
merciful  person,  in  spite  of  terrible 
warnings  as  to  the  mischief  that  might 
ensue,  proposed  that  it  should  not  ex- 
ceed 300.  Shortly  after  this  the  number 
was  limited  to  200  lashes.  Lastly,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bochester  (Mr.  Otway) 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  House  of 
Commons  to  carry  the  abolition  of  this 
punishment.  But  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  same  Party  now 
in  power,  climg  to  the  old  notion.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1868  that  the  clause 
was  adopted  as  it  now  stood  in  the 
annual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  which  was 
mainly  incorporated  in  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  Such  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  strenuous  endeavours  by 
which,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  official 


opposition,  in  spite  of  great  prejudice, 
in  spite  of  alarming  appeals  and  en- 
deavours to  terrify  nervous  people,  the 
salutary  law  was  enacted  by  which  at 
th«  present  moment  it  was  unlawful,  in 
time  -of  peace  and  on  land,  to  inflict  upon 
any  soldier  the  punishment  of  the  lash. 
But  there  was  a  modification  of  that  law, 
and  the  punishment  might  still  be  in- 
flicted in  time  of  peace  on  active  ser- 
vice and  on  board  ships  not  commis- 
sioned by  Her  Majesty ;  and  there  was 
unfortunate  evidence  that  the  excep- 
tions in  the  Act  were  being  made  use  of 
most  readily  by  some  people  wedded  to 
the  old  state  of  things.  The  House  had 
just  learned  that  three  troopers  of  Her 
Majesty's  First  Dragoon  Guards  on  the 
way  to  the  Cape  had  been  subjected  to  this 
most  severe  punishment,  which  might, 
unhappily,  be  still  inflicted  on  board 
ships  not  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty ; 
and  the  opportunity  of  time  and  plfice 
seemed  to  have  suggested  themselves  to 
the  officer  in  command,  who  accordingly 
had  these  men  triced  up  and  lashed. 
As  the  men  were  on  board  ship,  they 
could  not  possibly  desert.  What  on 
earth,  then,  could  be  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  this  abominable  and  de- 
grading punishment?  He  understood 
Qiat  they  were  guilty  of  gross  insubor- 
dination —  and  gross  insubordination 
they  might  be  guilty  of  on  land,  but 
they  could  not  be  flogged  for  it ;  there* 
fore,  he  said  that  those  who  had  chosen 
that  punishment  merely  from  the  acci- 
dent that  gallant  men  were  being  carried 
from  this  country  to  serve  Her  Majesty 
in  another  place  had  made  a  gross  mis- 
take, which  they  would  have  done  better 
to  avoid.  Hon.  Members  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  remove  this  blot  and  stigma 
from  the  British  Army  and  Navy.  He 
now  turned  to  the  evidence  of  some  of 
the  military  men  who  spoke  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  debate,  after  which  the 
House  of  Commons  abolished  for  ever 
this  punishment  in  time  of  peace  and  on 
land.  Captain  Vivian  supplied  an  illus- 
tration in  support  of  the  non.  Member 
who  moved  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment by  sajring  that — 

**  Corporal  punishmont  was  not  inflicted  in 
the  Household  Cavalry  regiments,  but  that  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  the 
greatest  disgrace  that  could  happen  to  a  man  to 
be  turned  out  of  his  regiment.  They  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  teach  the  whole  Army 
that  it  was  a  glory  to  belong  to  the  Profession, 
and  a  disgrace  to  be  driven  from  if 
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Glory! — to  belong  to  a  profession  in 
whidi  eyerj  man  might,  under  some 
circamstances,  be  subjected  to  this  dis- 
graceful punishment!  It  was  made  a 
crime  to  flog  an  ancient  Boman,  and  ho 
could  not  see  why  the  Committee  should 
not  make  a  similar  protection  for  the 
backs  of  Englishmen,  and  not  allow 
them  to  be  whipped  as  one  would  whip 
a  dog.  The  other  military  testimony 
went  to  show  that  corporal  punishment 
deterred  persons  from  entering  the  Army 
who  womd  otherwise  have  enlisted,  and 
that  it  was  dear  that  flogging  could  be 
done  away  with  ;  because,  in  181 1,  when 
the  number  of  lashes  was  first  restricted, 
the  men  were  worse  in  point  of  character 
than  at  the  present  time.  Again,  it  had 
been  shown  that  its  retention  was  not 
necessary  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the 
non-commissioned  ofliccrs,  who,  in  the 
case  of  one  battalion,  on  being  asked 
whether  they  thought  that  flogging  was 
necessary  to  maintain  their  authority, 
had  one  and  all  replied  that  they  *  *  should 
be  Sony  to  maintain  it  at  that  price." 
It  wooid  have  been  well  if  one  of  the 
infernal  implements  used  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  this  punishment  could  have  been 
brought  into  the  House  for  the  in- 
spection of  all  hon.  Members,  some  of 
whom,  he  feared,  through  seeing  them 
used,  had  to  a  certain  extent  come  to 
look  upon  them  as  necessary.  Ho  won- 
dered the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman did  not  produce  one — to  show 
how  soft  it  was,  and  speak  of  it  as  not 
oonTeying  torture.  He  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
doubted  whether  this  implement  had 
been  properly  described  in  legislative 
enactments.  As  far  as  he  had  learned, 
however,  with  one  stroke  it  produced 
nine  cuts;  and,  besides,  its  nine  lashes 
were  furnished  with  a  number  of  knots, 
for  the  sake  of  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  human  sufl'ering  that  could 
be  inflicted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  labours  of  some 
ingenious  artist  had  clearly  been  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  this  fearful 
instrument,  the  use  of  which,  if  thoy 
still  claimed  to  be  men  of  tendemes.s 
and  generous  feeling  towards  their 
fellow  -  creatures,  should  be  at  once 
abolished.  He  was  not  aware  that 
medical  men  could  estimate  suffering 
better  than  others ;  but  they  could 
give  better  expression  to  it,  and  this 
was  the  description  given  by  medical 
authority — 


"As  to  tho  strokes,  we  can  only  describe 
them  to  bo  combined — bruising,  cutting,  and 
tearing  of  the  most  horrible  description ;  and, 
familiar  as  we  are  with  surgical  operations  before 
the  days  of  chloroform,  we  are  obliged  to  con. 
elude  that  not  the  most  serious  and  protracted  • 
operations,  including  amputation,  tooth-draw- 
ing, or  all  put  together,  wore  ever  so  painful  as 
flogging." 

Again,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Abemethy 
was  that — 

"  One  of  the  severest  operations  of  surgery  is 
for  stone,  which,  when  skilfully  performed,  is  not 
upon  tho  average  of  more  than  a  few  minutes 
duration.  In  flogging  every  lash  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  tho  incision  through  the  skin  in  the  operation 
for  stone ;  and,  further,  no  surgeon  could  an- 
swer for  tho  ultimate  or  immediate  consequences 
of  this  species  of  corporal  punishment." 

He  had  now  proved,  upon  the  highest 
authority,  that  he  was  correct  in  describ- 
ing this  punishment  as  torture.  Sup- 
posing it  was  proposed  to  put  into  me 
Act  the  words,  **  or  torture  by  raising 
the  skin  by  pincers,  or  by  raising  weals 
or  blisters  by  hot  irons,"  would  anyone 
fail  to  recoil  from  the  proposal  as  one  to 
be  avoided  with  horror  ?  Yet  such  was 
represented,  in  gentlemanly  words,  to 
be  **  corporal  pimishment."  The  punish- 
ment of  tlie  lash  produced  infinite  and 
horrible  torture ;  one  skin  might  bear 
its  eflect,  and  one  constitution  endure 
it,  but  not  another ;  the  extremest  pain 
must  be  felt  by  the  sensitive  patient; 
and  yet  the  House  was  about  to  pass 
the  enactment  that  corporal  punish- 
ment was  to  be  renewed,  in  the  shape 
of  torture  by  the  lash,  by  tearing 
tho  skin,  and  by  producing  suffering 
equal  to  that  endured  under  the  most 
terrible  surgical  operations  before  the 
use  of  ansosthetics.  He  contended  that, 
under  no  circumstances,  should  the  House 
bo  a  party  to  such  a  thing,  and  he  equally 
resisted  the  application  of  this  punish- 
ment to  all  those  cases  and  situations 
described  in  the  present  Act.  Apologiz- 
ing for  the  length  at  which  ne  had 
spoken,  but  for  which  his  own  argu- 
ments and  the  desire  to  represent  his 
absent  Friend  would  be  his  excuse,  he 
moved  that  the  words,  **or  corporal 
punishment,"  down  to  the  end  of  Ime  5, 
be  omitted  from  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  10,  lino  5,  to  leave  out  from  tho 
word  **  years,'*  to  the  word  "mentioned,"  in  line  6, 
inclusive. — (J//*.  Hopicaod.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Clause." 

2  F  2 
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Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
Committee  had  under  its  consideration 
one  of  the  most  serious  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  under  the  Act ; 
and    he    hoped    that   the    Committee 
would   endeavour,  as   far  as  possible, 
to   clear  away  from   their    minds   all 
matters  except  those  strictly  relevant 
to  the  Bill.    What  the  Committee  had 
to  consider  was  whether,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day,  this  punish- 
ment should  be  retained.    Had  he,  upon 
any  evidence   or  otherwise,  been  able 
to  conclude  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  this  punishment  could  be  omitted, 
he  should  at  once  have  thought  it  his 
duty  to  have  framed  the  Bill  accordingly, 
and  to  have  submitted  it  in  that  form  to 
Parliament.    But  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Service 
had  to  be  carried  on,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  occasionally  arising  under 
the  discipline  of  the  Service,  he  had 
not  found  himself  enabled  to  eliminate 
corporal  punishment  firom  the  Bill.     He 
trusted  the  Committee  would,  therefore, 
pause  before  adopting  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.    and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood).      He  could 
not  question  the  feeling  with  which  that 
hon.   and    learned    Member   had   just 
addressed  the  Committee.    No  doubt,  he 
entertained  very  strong  opinions  upon 
the  subject ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the 
''careful  contrivance  of  an  instrument 
for  producing  the  largest   amount  of 
personal  suffering,"  he  (Colonel  Stanley) 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's conclusions.     With  regard  to  the 
medical  opinions  cited,   he  would  like 
to  have  the  date  of  those  opinions,  and 
to  know  whether  they  were  expressed  at 
a  time  when  corporal  punishment  could 
be  extended  to  800  or  1,000  lashes  ?   So 
far  as  he  had  heard,  officers  were  always 
reluctant  to  inflict  this  punishment,  ex- 
cept in  the  gravest  instances,  or  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an 
example  and  to  save  further  crime.  But, 
fenced  about  as  it  was  with  limitations 
which  Parliament  had  imposed,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
could  be  maintained  by   its  removal, 
without  leaving  an  hiatus  in  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted,  which  would  oblige 
the  authorities  to  resort  to  even  more 
severe  measures  than  corporal  punish- 
ment.   It  would  be  observed  that  cor- 
poral  punishment  was  now  limited  to 


circumstances  under  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  inflict  imprisonment. 
As  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment on  board  ships,  the  Committee 
would  understand  that  the  limitation,  in 
Sub-section  7,  of  ships  not  in  commission 
by  Her  Majesty,  was  merely  put  in  to 
cover  the  case  of  ships  in  the  merchant 
service,  for  the  reason  that  on  board 
ships  bearing  the  pennant  the  provision 
of  the  Mutiny  Act  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended, and  discipline  carried  on  under 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act.  He  desired 
to  add  that  his  hon.  Friends  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  considered 
this  Bill  had  also  carefully  considered 
the  subject  of  corporal  punishment;  and 
they  had  not  considered  it  their  duty 
to  Parliament  to  recommend  that  it 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  measure, 
because  they  felt  that  if  this  had  been 
done,  resort  would  be  had,  in  many 
cases,  especially  on  active  service,  to  a 
more  severe  penalty,  and  because  they 
felt  that,  wherever  imprisonment  could 
not  be  given,  some  punishment  that 
could  be  promptly  inflicted  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  They  had  endeavoured 
to  fence  round  the  punishment  with 
every  possible  safeguard.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  had  hoped 
that  some  hon.  Member  connected  with 
the  Military  Profession,  of  whom  he  saw 
several  in  the  House,  would  have  risen 
at  once  to  say  that  he  believed  the  Bri-^ 
tish  soldier  worthy  of  beins^  placed  on 
the  same  footing,  as  regarded  punish- 
ment, with  the  soldiers  of  every  other 
State  in  Europe,  and  that  he  should  be 
fireed  from  the  disgrace  and  torture  of 
the  lash.  Looking  round  him,  he  saw 
many  officers  who  held,  or  who  had  held, 
high  positions  in  the  Army;  and  he 
would  ask  them  whether  they  did  not 
think  that,  as  in  the  Armies  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  discipline  was  ad- 
mirably maintained  without  having  re- 
course to  flogging,  it  might  not  also  be 
maintained  in  the  Army  of  this  country 
without  so  brutal  and  degrading  a  punish- 
ment? He  was  not  sure  whether  he 
was  libelling  the  Bussian  Army,  when 
he  said  that  he  believed  Bussia  only 
shared  with  England  the  use  of  the 
knout  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  dis- 
cipline among  her  troops.  For  his  own 
part,  he  begged  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
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terms  against  the  contmaance  of  flogging, 
and  he  did  so  the  more  especially,  be- 
cause his  own  countrymen  contributed 
a  large  quota  to  the  Army.     To  those 
who  contended  that  the  infliction  of  phy- 
sical pain  and  torture  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  men  in  order,  he  would  reply 
that,  if  that  was  really  the  case,  some 
more  decent  system  of  physical  punish- 
ment than  the  lash  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  thumb-screw  would  be  found  quite 
as  efl&cient  for  the  purpose.    Why,  he 
would  ask,  was  not  it  used,  instead  of  the 
cat-o' -nine -tails?      Why    should    the 
Scaven^r's  Daughter  be  allowed  to  re- 
main idle  in  the  Tower  of  London,  if 
hon.  Members  were  so  enamoured  of  a 
system  of  physical  torture  ?    Was  it  not 
a  source  of  shame  and  indignation  to 
them  that  it  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  England  stood  in  need  of  the 
infamous  lash  to  keep  her  soldiers  out  of 
trouble  ?    The  flag  of  France  had  been 
planted  by  the  Armies  of  France  on  the 
ramparts  of  almost  every  city  in  Europe. 
It  had  been  carried  in  triumph  to  Leipsic, 
and  to  Moscow,  and  to  Berlin.  [^Lat^ghUr,^ 
Hon.   and  gallant    Gentlemen  in   that 
House  might  laugh  at  the  record,  and 
England,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  done 
great  things  in  Ashantee  and  Abyssinia ; 
but  she  had  not,  as  France  had,  borne 
her  arms  victorious  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe,    and  that  without  inflicting 
the  disgrace  of  the  lash  upon  her  soldiers. 
The  British  Army  was  composed,  no  one 
could  deny  it,  of  brave  men.     The  per- 
sonal courage  of  the  British  soldier  had 
never    been    impugned.     It  had  been 
proved  upon  many  fields.     Why,  then, 
should  the  Committee  hesitate  to  raise 
the  British  soldier  to  an  equality  with 
the  soldiers  of  France  ?    Let  them  give 
up  this  emblem  of  a  barbaric  age,  when 
the    soldier    was    scourged,    not  unfre- 
quently,  until  he  reached  the  battle-field. 
In  the  name  of  the  British  soldier,  in  the 
name  of  common  humanity,  in  the  name 
of  the  country  which  was  proud  of  its 
civilization,  he  begged  of  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentlemen,  some  of  whom  might 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day  have  to  lead 
their  men  to  the  cannon's  mouth,   to 
wipe  away  the  stain  which  the  use  of  a 
brutal  instrument  of  torture*  cast  upon 
our  Military  Code. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
said,  he  had  seen  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  get 
up  on  many  occasions  in  that  House, 


and  had  heard  him  denounce  its  Mem- 
bers in  the  same  unmeasured  language 
in  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  indulge 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  would, 
however,  venture  to  remind  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  of  the  desirability  of 
taking  a  little  more  pains  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  business  he  was  talking 
about  than  he  seemed  to  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  flogging  in  the 
Army.  It  was  clear  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  nothing  about 
the  subject,  and  he  ought  to  be  aware 
that  there  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  was  not  just  as  anxious  that 
the  punishment  of  flogging  in  the  Army 
should  be  done  away  with,  if  that  could 
possibly  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
Service.  There  was  no  man  in  that 
House  who  would  desire  to  see  a  single 
soldier  flogged ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
look  a  great  deal  further  than  that.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  make 
it  appear  that  a  soldier  might  absolutely 
be  flogged  in  this  country.  He  had 
drawn  no  distinction,  and  had  not  dis- 
criminated in  any  way  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  He  ought,  however, 
to  have  been  aware,  and  must  have  been 
aware,  of  the  fact  that  soldiers  were  not 
flogged  in  this  country ;  and  if  he  knew 
it,  he  ought  not  to  have  spoken  as  he  had 
done.  Sentimental  speeches,  such  as 
that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  just  delivered,  scarcely  did  him 
any  credit,  he  thought.  He  should  not, 
however,  have  risen  to  reply  to  that 
speech,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  re- 
main silent  when  he  heard  the  character 
of  the  officers  of  our  Army  being  taken 
away  in  that  sort  of  manner.  No  one, 
he  was  sure,  felt  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  our  soldiers  than  the  officers  by 
whom  they  were  commanded;  and  it  was 
only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  on 
board  ship,  or  in  the  field,  that  the  lash 
was  resorted  to.  He  felt  certain,  he 
might  add,  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan), 
would  not  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  the 
Committee  that  there  were,  in  his 
opinion,  no  occasions  when  flogging  was 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  when  that 
House  provided  the  means  by  which  the 
Army  might  be  made  a  more  attractive 
profession  to  a  higher  class  of  men,  and 
the  condition  of  th^  wildi^x  Ywcgto^^^x 
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flogging  miglit  be  dispensed  with  with- 
out detriment  to  the  Service.  Even 
under  the  present  system,  he  must  admit 
that  there  were  occasions  when  the  lash 
was  improperly  applied,  and  he  had  seen 
the  men  in  nearly  three  regiments  dis- 
qualifled  for  service  in  consequence. 
There  were,  however,  some  cases  in 
which,  he  regretted  to  think,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  although,  as  he  said,  he  believed 
it  might  be  done  away  with  under  an 
improved  system.  He  need  not  say  that 
he  would  have  great  pleasure  in  support- 
ing any  measure  which  the  right  hon. 
and  gadlant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  might  bring  forward  cal- 
culated to  have  that  object. 

Majob  O'BEIENEexpressedhis  strong 
objection  to  the  brutal  manner  in  which 
the  punishment  of  flogging  was  some- 
times inflicted  on  board  ship.  He  had 
himself  witnessed  cases,  he  might  add, 
of  flogging  for  petty  theft,  and  half  the 
number  of  lashes  awarded  had  to  be  re- 
mitted, because  the  men  could  not  endure 
the  full  number.  He  would  support  the 
Amendment,  believing  that  the  use  of 
the  lash  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
English,  as  it  was  in  the  French  and 
German,  and  other  Continental  Armies. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  performed  a 
miracle,  for  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
the  dumb  speak.  It  was  very  evident, 
from  what  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  present  discussion,  that  someone's 
withers  were  wrung,  for  the  hon.  and 

fallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  West 
ussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had 
not  foimd  himself  able  to  preserve  silence 
any  longer ;  and  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was 
glad  that  he  had  spoken,  in  order  that 
the  country  might  know  what  the 
opinions  of  military  men  were  about  the 
practice  of  the  knout.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet,  who,  he  believed,  was 
a  post  colonel,  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had  denounced 
hon.  Members  of  that  House ;  but  what 
he  denounced  was  propositions  made  in 
that  House,  and  hon.  Members  who 
hesitated  to  say  what  they  thought  on  a 
subject  upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  called  upon  to  speak,  for  he  could 
not  help  regarding  it  as  discreditable  to 
the  mihtary  Members  of  the  House  that 
they  should  allow  the  Vote  to  pass  in 
silence.  He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was  as  free  to 
to  speak  as  the  hon,  and  gallant  Baronet, 

Gen&ral  Sir  George  Balfour 


and  he  would  tell  him  that  he  was  not  a 
bit  afraid  to  get  up  in  his  place  and  to 
give  expression  to  that  opinion.  With  no 
wish  in  the  world  to  press  the  matter  to 
greater  length  than  fair  argument  would 
admit,  he  would  venture  to  tell  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  that  the  question 
which  was  raised  by  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  beside  him 
(Mr.  Hopwood)  was  a  more  serious  one 
than  they  seemed  to  suppose.  There 
were  some  hon.  Members,  at  all  events, 
who  felt  most  keenly  and  deeply  upon 
the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the 
punishment  of  the  knout.  Why,  he 
would  ask,  should  a  law  be  kept  upon 
the  Statute  Book,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  British  soldier  ceased 
to  be  a  Briton  because  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  staying  within  the  limits  of  these 
Islands  ?  Let  the  advocates  of  the  lash 
come  forward  and  answer  the  arguments 
which  had  been  urged  against  it.  He 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  one  of  them 
out,  and  he  hoped  a  few  more  of  them 
would  favour  the  Committee  with  their 
views  on  the  subject.  Let  there  be  no 
silent  voting  on  their  part.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  he  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot) 
seemed  to  suppose.  He  also  felt  more 
about  it  than  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  do.  Ho  had,  he 
might  say,  almost  seen  the  horrors  of 
the  lash.  It  was  barely  a  few  years  ago 
that  reporters  who  had  been  in  his  own 
establishment  in  the  City  of  Dublin 
returned  with  their  faces  spattered 
with  the  blood  and  flesh  of  those  un- 
fortunate soldiers  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  this  degrading  punishment. 
['*  Oh,  oh !  "]  He  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  House  of  Commons  shuddered  at 
the  fact,  and  that  they  were  ashamed  of 
it.  That  it  was  a  fact  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  because  it  was  borne  testimony 
to  by  the  Press  of  Dublin  at  the  time ; 
and  to  the  horror  of  it  no  greater  tribute 
could  be  paid  than  the  ebullition  of  feel- 
ing to  which  the  mention  of  it  had  just 
given  rise.  K  any  hon.  Member  thought 
he  exaggerated  the  story,  let  the  Go- 
vernment, in  whose  presence  he  had 
stated  that  disgraceful  fact,  get  up  and 
contradict  him.  If  his  statement  were 
true,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  was,  could 
the  Committee  wonder  that  he  should 
feel  deeply  and  keenly  on  the  subject? 
He  had  no  seat  in  the  House  when  the 
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circumstanoe  occurred ;  but  he  had  then 
made  a  yow  that  if  ever  he  did  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  seat  in  it,  he  would  tell 
the  military  men  in  it  how  disgraceful 
it  was  that  they  should  seek  to  per- 
petuate this  dreadful  indignity  inflicted 
on  the  British  soldier. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  that 
whaterer  might  be  the  opinions  which 
hon.  Members  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  flogg^g  in  the  Army,  he  did  not 
think  those  who  advocated  the  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  would  serve  the 
cause  which  they  professed  to  have  at 
heart  by  the  course  which  they  had  taken 
on  the  present  occasion.  For  his  own 
part,  he  hoped  and  believed  he  was  as 
much  influenced  by  feelings  of  humanity 
as  any  hon.  Member  who  desired  to  have 
flogging  done  away  with;  but  he  also 
hoped  that  he  had  sense  enough  to  see 
that,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  it  in  the 
Army,  the  subject  was  not  at  all  to  be 
approached  by  the  same  arguments  as 
it  was  yearsago,  when  the  brutal  punish- 
ment of  the  lash  was  the  normal  punish- 
ment of  our  Criminal  Code.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  go  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor)  in  his  desire  to  abolish 
flogging  in  the  case  of  such  offenders  as 
wife-beaters  and  garotters.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  nonsense,  and  nothing  but 
nonsense,  for  hon.  Members  to  indulge  in 
such  talk  as  he  had  heard  about  the  effect 
of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  in  the  infliction  of 
some  2t5  or  50  lashes,  which  were  every 
week  inflicted  in  our  prisons  in  all  parts  of 
England,  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
inflicted  upon  the  soldier,  and  which  were 
constantly  witnessed  and  described  by  the 
reporters  of  the  newspapers,  who  never 
stated  that  they  had  been  spattered  by 
the  blood  or  flesh  of  any  of  the  victims. 
Very  brutal  scenes  had,  no  doubt,  been 
enacted  in  past  times ;  but  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  seemed  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  far  beyond  the  extent 
which  the  real  state  of  the  case  would 
justify,  and  to  forget  that  the  horrors  of 
which  he  complained  had  long  since  been 
done  away  with.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  punishment  of 
flogging  in  the  Army  had  been  abolished 
for  years,  except  when  a  soldier  was 
being  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  not 
belonging  to  the  Fleet,  and  where  there 
were  no  means  of  preserving  discipline 


such  as  existed  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or 
when  troops  were  in  the  fleld.  In  those 
cases,  an  offender  might  be  subjected  to 
a  limited  number  of  lashes  with  a  cat- 
o'-nine-tails.  What  hon.  Member,  he 
would  ask,  was  not  aware  that  some 
years  ago  it  was  actually  unsafe  to  walk 
in  the  streets  of  London  ?  Who  did  not 
recollect  the  case  of  an  hon.  and  re- 
spected Gentleman  who  sat  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House,  and  who  was  seized 
by  a  garotter  as  he  was  walking  through 
Pall  Mall  and  very  nearly  strangled? 
It  was  in  consequence  of  that  offence 
that  the  punishment  of  flogging  with  a 
cat-o' -nine-tails  to  the  extent  of  25  or  50 
lashes  was  adopted  in  regard  to  the  per- 
petrators of  such  outrages,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  streets  of  London  shortly 
became  safe  to  walk  in  again.  He  had 
never  felt  a  greater  sense  of  shame  at 
the  conduct  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
than  during  the  time  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  when  many  persons  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  arms  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  one- 
self against  those  assaults.  He  recol- 
lected very  well  a  conversation  which  took 
place  among  hon.  Members  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  protection,  and  that  one  very 
shrewd  old  gentleman  had  provided  him- 
self with  a  weapon  in  the  shape  of  two 
knives,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  freeing  himself  from  the  grasp  of  a 
garotter,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  at- 
tacked by  one.  The  law  was  not  then 
strong  enough  to  protect  peaceful  citizens, 
and,  as  he  had  said,  it  was  only  by  having 
recourse  to  flogging  that  garotting  was 
put  down.  [*'  No,  no !  "]  He  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  any  hon.  Member  had  a  right 
to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
that  offence;  but  his  own  belief  was  that 
it  had  been  extinguished  by  the  specific 
infliction  of  a  particular  form  of  punish- 
ment— and  that  was  the  use  of  the  cat- 
o' -nine-tails.  Everybody,  he  might  add, 
was  aware  that  in  Bussia  the  knout  was 
the  normal  mode  of  punishing  criminals, 
and  he  believed  that  even  in  the  German 
Army  the  use  of  the  cane  was  not  un- 
known. There  was,  it  was  perfectly  true, 
no  flogging  in  France ;  but  then  there 
were  other  punishments  inflicted  there, 
which  produced  physical  torture  quite  as 
much  open  to  objection  as  that  which  was 
caused  by  the  lash.  In  America,  it  had 
been  seriously  proposed  to  employ  elec- 
tricity as  a  means  of  producing  \|hyaLcal 
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hoped  the  Committee  would  allow  the 
words  to  stand  in  the  Bill. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  was  not  aware  how  the  limita- 
tions and  precautions  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment as  having  been  made  against 
the  severity  of  hard  labour  oould  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  case  of  India. 
Many  parts  of  the  Act  appeared  at 
variance  with  the  Indian  system,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  the  new  clause  might 
have  the  effect  of  punishing  soldiers  in 
a  hot  climate  more  severely  than  they 
were  punished  in  a  cold  one. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that  there 
should  be  some  security  against  this; 
and  as  the  clause  in  that  respect  did  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  he  would 
have  the  matter  looked  into. 

Mr.  PARNELL  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  general  labour  in 
military  prisons  was  very  much  harder 
than  in  the  convict  establishments,  and 
that  the  diet  was  not  nearly  so  good. 
He  wished  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  diet 
had  been  very  considerably  reduced 
since  the  Home  Secretary  came  into 
Office.  The  scales  of  diet  recommended 
by  the  Committee  were  considerably 
lower  than  those  in  force  in  many  of  the 
prisons  throughout  the  country.  Of 
course,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
know  that  the  scales  in  force  throughout 
the  country  were  not  entirely  uniform 
in  their  character,  and  that  they  varied 
very  much  according  to  locality  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  scales  recommended  by  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  this 
subject  were  very  much  lower  than  those 
adopted  in  other  prisons.  He  had  visited 
one  of  the  prisons  recently,  and  found 
that  they  had  adopted  a  higher  dietary 
scale  than  the  one  sanctioned  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  they  evi- 
dently considered  too  low.  He  was  not 
prepared  at  that  moment  to  go  into  the 
scales,  and,  therefore,  only  mentioned 
the  matter  incidentally  as  one  which 
might  be  open  to  correction ;  but  his 
strong  opinion  was  that  the  scales  in 
question  were  very  inferior  to  those  in 
force  in  convict  establishments.  Under 
such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was 
impossible  that  a  man  should  undergo 
a  period  of  two  years*  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  without  suffering  in  health 
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and  being  incapacitated  from  doing  use- 
ful work  when  he  came  out  of  prison. 
Our  soldiers  should  not  be  submitted  to 
treatment  of  that  kind ;  and  if  it  was 
desired  to  get  any  good  out  of  a  man, 
he  should  not  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment which  would  make  him  useless 
afterwards.  Although  he  did  not  think 
himself  justified  in-  taking  a  Division, 
he  should  record  a  very  strong  protest 
against  the  system  of  giving  soldiers  in 
the  Army  long  terms  of  hard  labour, 
more  especially  for  offences  against  dis- 
cipline. There  was  evidence  that  sol- 
diers had  been  sentenced  to  cumulative 
sentences  amounting  to  five  years ;  but 
that  had  been  done  away  with.  Still, 
practically,  a  soldier  might  be  sentenced 
to  cumulative  sentences  under  this  Act 
up  to  five  years,  and  there  was  littlo 
doubt  that  courts  martial  would  adopt 
that  practice  in  future. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  military  autho- 
rities to  assimilate  the  diet  and  punish- 
ment in  military  prisons  to  those  which 
existed  in  convict  and  other  prisons 
throughout  the  country  ?  He  had  heard 
it  over  and  over  again  stated  that  a 
soldier  going  out  from  a  term  of  hard 
labour  was  utterly  unfitted  to  perform 
regimental  duties  for  a  length  of  time. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  dietary  scale 
was  very  much  lower  in  the  military 
prisons  than  that  in  use  in  ordinary  pri- 
sons, and  the  fact  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  several  times  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hythe  (Sir  Edward  Watkin)  had, 
three  years  ago,  brought  a  case  iinder 
the  notice  of  the  House  which  had  ox- 
cited  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  horror. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  when  the 
Bill  passed,  it  was  the  intention  to  take 
this  very  point  into  consideration  ;  that 
was  one  reason  why  he  had  asked  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  put  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  MURE  said,  the  new  scale 
of  diet  had  proved  to  be  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  that  the  standard  of 
health  continued  to  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory in  the  military  prisons.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  power  to  sentence  to 
hard  labour  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  desired 
to  know  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken  wished  the 
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Committee  to  tmderstand  that  the  dietaiy 
in  military  prisohs  was  equal  t(>thatin 
ordinary  convict  establiduj^ents,  or  that 
the  hard  labour  imposed  in  them  was  the 
same  as  in  the  latter?  because  it  was 
well  known  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

CJoix)HEL  STANLEY  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  present  discussion  should 
relate  to  the  fixture  ajid  not  to  the  post. 
As  fur  as  circumstances  would  admit,  it 
was  the  indention  to  assimilate  both  the 
diet  and  hard,  labour  in  military  and 
other  prisons. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  a  matter  had 
been  pressed  upon  his  attention  by  a 
militanr  correspondent,  about  which  he 
desired  to  ask  the  question,  whether, 
in  future,  military  delinquents  would  be 
kept  separate  from  the  civil  criminal 
class  ? 

Me.  A8SHET0N  CEOSS  said,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  allot  a  separate 
part  of  a  prison  to  military  prisoners ; 
but,  as  fax  as  possible,  they  would  bo 
kept  distinct  frcnn  ordinary  prisoners. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  suggested  that  the 
Bill  mighty  perhaps,  remain  as  it  was,  in- 
asmuch as  the  clause  spoke  of  imprison- 
ment "with  or  without  hard  labour." 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  if  the  power 
of  giving  sentences  of  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  was  taken  away, 
the  courts  martial  might  be  found  to  in- 
cline to  the  infliction  of  terms  of  penal 
servitude.  Everything,  however,  would 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  court 
martial,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  radically  changed. 

OxHEBAL  SHUTE  assured  the  Com- 
mittee that  officers  of  the  Army  were 
not  predisposed  to  give  long  terms  of 
imprisonment ;  quite  the  reverse.  There 
was  a  strong  objection  to  losing  the  ser- 
vices of  soldiers  from  their  regiments, 
which,  in  their  absence,  would  have  to 
be  performed  by  other  men.  Long  sen- 
tences were  avoided,  whenever  it  was 
X>08sible,  especially  in  Cavalry  and  Artil- 
lery, in  which  services  the  imprisonment 
of  the  bad  entailed  so  much  extra  duty 
on  the  good  soldiers,  and  it  was  most 
unusual  to  give  more  than  one  year's 
imprisonment.  He  wished  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  would  not  constantly 
imply  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  were 
a  set  of  military  tyrants.  The  officers 
of  the  Army  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers,  and  far 
more  so  in  the  English  Service  than  in 
any  Army  in  Europe. 

VOL,  CCXLVI.     [thibd  sebies,] 


Mb.  EITLANDS  assured  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Brighton  (G>eneral 
Shute)  that  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army  generally, 
and  believed  many  of  them  to  be  of  high 
character,  certainly  not  men  disposed  to 
act  in  an  unjust  or  cruel  manner ;  but 
he  was-  bound  to  .tell  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  that,  that  tribute  was  not 
universally  paid  to  the  consideration  and 
kindness  of  military  officers.  Unfortu- 
nately, cases  could  be  referred  to  of 
officers  exercising  their  powers  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  the  Service  and 
unjustto individual  soldiers.  The  Paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  for  instance, 
stated  that  a  man  had  received  336  days' 
imprisonment  in  an  Indian  military 
prison,  simply  for  making  a  complaint 
against  his  commanding  officer  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  a  respectfully- 
worded  letter.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  say  that  he  had  not  risen  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  ;  and,  inas- 
much as  the  Bill  gave  a  discretionary 
power  to  courts  martial,  he  thought  the 
clause  might  be  fairly  flowed  to  remain 
in  its  present  form.  However,  in  grant- 
ing great  powers  to  officers,  he  thought 
that  those  powers  should  be  surrounded 
by  safeguards. 

Geneeal  Sib  GEORGE  BALEOUR 
drew  attention  to  the  new  punishment 
of  imprisonment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
officers  of  the  Army,  to  which  he  felt  the 
strongest  objection,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  think  it  at  all  fitted  to  an  officer  who 
had  misdemeaned  himself.  Imprison- 
ment, he  found,  was  a  substitute  for 
corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  sol- 
diers, and  he,  therefore,  strongly  objected 
to  this  application  of  it  to  the  military 
oflences  of  officers.  If  hon.  Members 
would  refer  to  the  Defining  Clause  of 
the  Bill,  they  would  find  that  corporal 
punishment  might  be  awarded  to  sol- 
diers in  lieu  of  imprisonment.  He  there- 
fore appealed  to  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  with  the  hope  that  some  modifica- 
tion might  be  introduced  throughout  the 
Bill  to  do  away  with  the  imprisonment 
of  officers.  He  quite  admitted  that  im- 
prisonment must  be  awarded  for  many 
acts  done  by  officers  in  India. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdratcn, 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would   accept   him  ds  the 
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of  the  Bill.  The  true  facts  of  the  case 
were,  he  believed,  understood  by  every- 
one who  took  any  pains  to  consider  the 
subject;  and  he  must  protest  against  the 
allegation  being  made  with  regard  to 
hon.  Members,  who  were  as  humane 
as  his  hon.  Friend  himself,  that  if  they 
were  in  the  Army  they  would  take  every 
opportunity  of  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  flogging  on  the  soldiers — as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  kindly  insinuated  some 
hon.  and  gallant  Officers  sitting  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  did  or  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do.  He  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  corporial  punishment  abolished  alto- 
gether ;  but  that  was  a  millenium  which 
would  not,  he  was  afraid,  be  speedily 
brought,  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  congratulated  the 
Government  on  having  the  support  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  who 
had  assumed  a  great  responsibility  for 
the  Bill  throughout  the  discussions  upon 
it.  But  with  all  the  regard  which  he 
entertained  for  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  he  felt  obliged,  from  no  want  of 
good  feeling  towards  him,  to  decline  to 
act  upon  his  advice.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  what  punishment 
those  who  supported  the  Amendment 
would  substitute  for  flogging ;  but  he 
denied  that  they  were  in  any  way  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  for  them  to  furnish 
information  to  the  military  authorities 
as  to  how  discipline  might  be  best  main- 
tained among  the  troops  who  were  under 
their  rule.  His  Amendment  was  di- 
rected against  a  particular  mode  of 
punishment  which  met  a  man  face  to 
face  when  he  entered  the  Army,  and 
which  had  a  most  blighting  effect. 
There  was  not  an  Army  in  Europe, 
he  believed,  in  which  the  system  of 
flogging  was  now  adopted — not  even 
the  Hussian.  Let  English  officers  ponder 
on  that  fact,  and  say  whether  they  could 
sit  still  and  hear  this  punishment  cracked 
up  as  necessary,  and  actually  supported 
on  the  ground  that,  as  it  was  useful  in 
the  case  of  the  garotter  and  the  wife- 
beater,  so  it  was  useful  for  the  English 
soldier — a  man  who  was  charged  with 
thedefence  of  his  country,  whose  courage 
and  endurance  were  so  constantly  the 
theme  of  praise  in  that  House.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
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felt  sure  that  the  time  would  come  when, 
for  very  shame,  so  degrading  a  punish- 
ment would  be  g^ven  up  in  the  English 
Army.  It  was  said  that  in  foreign 
Armies  men  were  shot  for  such  ofiPences 
as  those  against  which  the  clause  was 
intended  to  provide.  Who  was  the 
authority  for  that  statement  ?  Who  was 
prepared  to  g^ve  the  Committee  chapter 
and  verse  for  it,  impugning,  as  it  did, 
the  honour  of  foreign  nations  ?  Bome- 
thing  had  been  said  about  caning  being 
resorted  to  in  the  German  Army.  The 
Germans  would,  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing, be  astonished  when  they  learnt  that 
such  a  statement  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  connection  with 
their  great  and  flne  Army.  He  implored 
our  military  authorities  to  give  up  a 
punishment  which  was  as  useless  as  it 
was  degrading,  and  to  adopt  some  other 
means  of  maintaining  discipline. 

Mr.  PAENELL  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry) ;  but  he  wished  to  remind  him, 
in  justice  to  himself,  that  it  was  not  in 
conversation  with  him  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  the  statement  to 
which  he  had  referred,  but  in  a  speech 
which  he  had  publicly  delivered  in  that 
House  some  1 2  months  ago.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  told  him  that  if  he  de- 
sisted from  opposing  the  passing  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  he  would  be  prepared,  when 
the  question  again  came  l^efore  the 
House,  to  divide  with  him  against  eveiy 
lash. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
never  regretted  until  now  that  there  was 
not  a  verbatim  report  of  everything 
which  was  said  in  that  House.  He 
would  only  add  that  he  was  not  one 
who  changed  his  opinions  easily,  or  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  opinions 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 
He,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  had  en- 
tertained the  opinion  which  his  hon. 
Friend  attributed  to  him;  nor  did  he 
entertain  it  at  the  present  moment.  His 
hon.  Friend  must,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  have  misunderstood  what  he 
said,  or  he  must  have  expressed  himself 
so  unfortunately  as  not  to  have  made  his 
views  clear  to  him. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  66:  Majority  183.- 
No.  104.) 


— ^Ayes  289; 
— (Div.    List, 
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Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  he  would  move 
that  Progress  be  reported,  on  the  suffi- 
cient gpround  that  he  had  an  important 
Amendment  to  move  upon  the  next 
Order  on  the  Paper—  namely,  the  Report 
of  Supply.  It  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question  to  take  the  Report  of  Supply 
at  the  TQiy  end  of  a  Morning  Sitting. 
There  were  a  number  of  Amendments  to 
the  dauae  of  the  Bill  under  discussion, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
through,  them  all  at  that  time.  It  could 
not,  tSerefore,  interfere  with  the  Busi- 
ness on  handy  if  the  Government  agreed 
to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Rylandi.) 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
found  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  the 
Report  of  Supply,  if  any  discussion  was 
to  be  ndsed  as  indicated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bunley  (Mr.  Rylands). 

Mb.  RTLANDS  said,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  g^ve  a  promise  that 
the  Report  should  be  taken  at  a  conve- 
nient hoar  in  the  evening,  he  should  be 
willing  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  should  propose  to  take  the  Re- 
port of  Supply  on  Thursday. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  pointed 
out  that  the  punishment  of  reduction  to 
the  ranks  of  a  non-commissioned  officer 
was  omitted  from  the  clause;  but  that 
in  danse  173  it  was  mentioned  as  a 
punishment  to  be  given  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  this  power  was  likely  to  be  greatly 
abused,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imder- 
stand  from  what  source  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  obtained  the  information 
which  induced  him  to  omit  this  punish- 
ment from  its  proper  place  in  the  Bill, 
where  it  was  subject  to  court  martial.  It 
certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Select 
Committee,  who  generally  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  all  the  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  the  measure.  He  would 
move,  after  line  7,  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  **  reduction  to  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate soldier." 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  see 
any  advantage  in  the  insertion  of  the 
words  proposed  at  that  stage  of  the 


Bill.  If  the  words  were  added,  he 
thought  objections  of  the  same  kind 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  various  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  where  the  punish- 
ments referred  to  under  this  section 
were  included.  He  suggested  that 
the  point  should  be  dealt  with  when 
they  came  to  Clause  173 ;  of  course, 
with  the  understanding,  if  necessary, 
that  these  matters  should  be  brought 
into  closer  harmony  on  Report. 

Sib  henry  HAVELOCK  thought 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  Amendment 
was  in  the  present  clause,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  they  were  not 
inserted  at  that  point,  the  opportimity 
of  doing  so  would  be  lost.  He  thought 
that  the  reference  to  the  punishment  of 
reduction  to  the  ranks  by  order  of  the 
commanding  officer  had  been  made  in 
Clause  173  under  a  total  misapprehension 
of  certain  views  urged  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan). 
He  entirely  concurred  in  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Sir  Alexander  Gt)rdon)  to  introduce  at 
this  place  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  a  non-commissioned  officer  should 
not  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  except  by 
court  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  object  to 
the  insertion  of  the  words  in  principle ; 
but  was  not  certain  as  to  whether  they 
must  be  considered  in  reference  to  other 
parts  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  could 
not  understand  why  the  great  power 
given  to  the  commanding  officer  to  reduce 
non-commissioned  officers  to  the  ranks 
had  been  placed  among  the  definitions 
in  Clause  173.  He  should  certainly 
divide  the  Committee  upon  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  rylands  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
would  persist  in  his  Amendment.  He 
considered  Clause  173  a  most  objection- 
able one  ;  and  when  it  was  reached,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  look  to  the 
particular  point  in  question,  and  oppose 
the  clause  as  strongly  as  possible. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

And,  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven 
of  the  clock,  the  Chairman  reported 
Progress ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Thursday, 
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gacy  duties  upon  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons.  During  last  Session, 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Forfar- 
shire (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  submitted  a 
Motion  to  the  House,  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  system  of  taxing  succession 
to  property  is  partial  and  unjust,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  ought  to  be 
re-adjusted.  Sir,  in  much  of  what  was 
then  advanced  by  my  hon.  Friend  I  en- 
tirely concur;  but  he  dealt  with  the 
subject  on  more  general  grounds  than  I 
propose  to  do  on  the  present  occasion. 
My  wish  is  to  point  out  the  anomalies, 
intricacies,  and  difficulties  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  taxing  personal  property 
under  the  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty  Acts, 
and  to  show  how  these  may  be  entirely 
averted  by  a  simple  combined  duty,  with 
advantage  alike  to  the  public  Exche- 
quer and  to  the  taxpayer.  In  many 
respects,  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Member  last  Session  resembled  those 
used  in  1853,  when  the  late  Mr. 
Williams,  then  Member  for  Southwark, 
proposed  that  real  property  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  same  probate  and 
legacy  duties  as  are  now  payable  in  re- 
spect of  personal  property.  The  Amend- 
ment of  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Montrose  Burghs 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter)  has  given  Notice  to- 
night— namely. 


CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

{Mt'.RaikeSyMr  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 

Henri/  Selwin-Ibbetaon.) 

[bill  150.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Eesolution  [5th  May],  read  as  fol- 
loweth : — 

*'  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue." 

Instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  That  they  have 
power  to  make  provision  therein  pursuant  to 
the  said  Resolution. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday, 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  dock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at 
Nine  of  the  clock. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

MOTIONS, 


PROBATE,   LEGACY,  AND  SUCCESSION 
DUTIES.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  DODDS*,  in  rising  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succes- 
sion Duties,  and  to  move — 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  in  lieu  of  Probate  and  Administra- 
tion Duty,  which  is  now  payable  according 
to  unequal  rates,  upon  the  personal  estate  of 
deceased  pei-sons,  and  in  lieu  of  Legacy  Duty, 
which  is  now  payable  at  various  rates  and 
various  times  in  respect  of  each  separate  gift  by 
will,  and  each  separate  share  of  an  intestate's 
estate,  one  Duty  only  should  be  levied,  at  a 
uniform  rate,  upon  the  value  of  the  personal 
estate  of  every  dR^eased  person,*' 

said:  Mr.  Speaker, — Sir,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  give  Notice  of  the  Eesolution 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  move  on  the 
present  occasion,  because,  during  a 
somewhat  leugthened  professional  ex- 
perience, I  have  had  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  absolute  in- 
justice in  many  cases,  the  great  hard- 
ship, expense,  and  inconvenience  in 
almost  every  case,  occasioned  by  the 
present  anomalous  system  of  levying 
the  probate,    administration,    and  le- 


"That  Probate,  Legacy,  and  Sucoeemi 
Duties  upon  real  estate  should  be  placed  on  tbo 
same  footing  as  real  estate,*' 

proceeds  very  much  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to 
touch  the  great  question  raised  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  Amendment.  The 
question  whether  or  not  real  and  per- 
sonal property  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  also  one  upon  which 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this 
House,  and  I  will  merely  at  the  present 
time  say  with  reference  to  it,  that  the 
scheme  I  am  about  to  propound  will 
apply  equally  to  any  charge  it  may 
hereafter  be  determined  to  levy  upon 
real  estate  as  to  the  probate  and  legaqr 
duties  which  are  now  charged  only  upon 
personal  estate.  Nor  do  I,  Sir,  propose 
to  discuss  on  this  occasion  the  succession 
duties,  or  to  deal  with  them  further  than 
as  they  affect  leasehold  property ;  but, 
of  course,  any  argument  relative  to  the 
duties  on  legacies  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  duties  on  succession, 
should  Parliament  at  any  future  time 
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determine  to  place  them  upon  the  same 
footing.     And    now.   Sir,   in  the    first 
place,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  probate  duty.    The 
history  of  a  tax  is  more  or  less  import- 
ant ivhen  the  incidence  of  that  tax  is 
under  oonnderation ;  and  the  history  of 
the  probate  duty  forms  no  exception  to 
that  rule ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  it.    The 
stamp  upon  probates  and  letters  of  ad- 
nunistralion  was  first  imposed  in  1694 
by  an  Act  of  5  &  6   Williatn  and  Mary, 
c.  21.    By  that  Act  a  sum  of  5s.  was 
payable  throughout  England,   Wales, 
and  Berwick-on-Tweed  upon  every  skin, 
or  pieoe  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or 
sheet  or  piece  of  paper  upon  which  any 
probate  of  will  or  letters  of  administra- 
tion for  any  estate  above  the  value  of 
£20,   should  be  engrossed.      In  1698 
this  duty  was  increased  to  10«.,  and  was 
made  perpetual  by  the  Act  of  9  &  10 
WUl.  TH,    At  that  amount  the  tax  re- 
mained until  the  year  1779 — a  period  of 
85  years  from  its  first  imposition.     In 
this  year  the  19   Geo,  III.,  c.  66,   im- 
posed throughout  Great  Britain  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  20s,  for  estates  of  or 
above  the  value  of  £100,  and  40s,  for 
estates   of    £300    and    upwards,    thus 
making  the  total  duty  in  each  case  SOs. 
and  SOs.  respectively,  and  introducing 
for  the  first  time  an   ascending  scale. 
Further  additional  duties  were  imposed, 
and  the  limits  of  the  ascending  scale 
were  extended  by  various  subsequent 
Acts— one  in  1783,  by  which  the  scale 
was  increased    to  £1,000;  another  in 
1789,   whereby    it    was     increased   to 
£5,000;  and  a  third  in  1797,  whereby 
it  was  increased  to  £10,000.     In  1804, 
by  the  44  Geo.  III.,  an  end  was  put  to 
the   existing  system  in   England ;  the 
duties  previously  levied  were  repecded ; 
and  one  uniform  rate  of  duty,  ascend- 
ing by  scale  as  high  as  to  estates  of 
£500,000,  was  imposed  upon  probates 
and  letters  of  administration  in  England, 
and  upon  testament,  testamentor,  testa- 
ment dative,  or  eik  thereto,  which  I 
understand  to  mean  probates  or  grants  of 
administration  respectively  in  Scotland. 
In  1774,  a  stamp  duty  of  5s,  on  any 
grant  of  probate  or  administration  was 
imposed  in  Ireland  by  an  Act  of  ^the 
Irish  Parliament ;  and  in  1844  the  Eng- 
lish rates  of  probate  and  administration 
duties  were  extended  to  Ireland,  and 
were  mad^  permanent  in  that  country  in 


1863.  Up  to  1815  no  distinction  was 
made  in  the  duties  payable  in  respect  of 
grants  of  probate  under  will,  or  letters 
of  administration  of  intestates'  effects ; 
but  in  that  year  the  Act  of  55  Geo.  III., 
which  may  emphatically  be  termed  the 
Probate  and  Legacy  Duty  Act,  repealed 
all  existing  probate  and  administration 
duties  as  from  the  31st  August  in  that 
year,  and  imposed  one  complete  scale  of 
duty  in  respect  of  probates  in  England 
and  inventories  of  testament  testamentor 
in  Scotland,  and  the  duties  were  made 
to  extend  to  estates  of  the  value  of 
£1,000,000  and  upwards.  It  likewise 
imposed  another  scale  of  duty  upon 
letters  of  administration,  50  per  cent 
more  in  amount  than  upon  probates,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  these  additional  duties 
were  imposed  upon  confirmations  of  tes- 
tament dative,  practically  grants  of  ad- 
ministration, in  Scotland.  These  duties 
so  imposed  in  1815  still  remain  un- 
changed, except  that,  in  cases  where 
the  whole  value  of  the  estate  amounts 
to  £1,000,000  or  upwards,  which  was 
previously  the  limit  of  the  ascending 
scale,  an  Act,  passed  in  1859,  imposed  for 
every  additional  £100,000,  a  further  duty 
of  £1,500  upon  probates,  and  £2,250 
letters  of  aoministration,  and  except, 
also,  that  in  1864  an  Act  was  passed 
exempting  altogether  from  these  duties 
estates  between  £20  —  which  was  the 
previous  limit — and  £100.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  when 
these  duties  were  imposed  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Vansittart  (afterwards 
Lord  Bexley),  proposed  them  as  taxes 
which  would  soon  undergo  Parliament- 
ary investigation  with  a  view  to  their 
re- arrangement.  The  language  theu 
used  was  most  remarkable,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  House  I  f^hould  like 
to  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Vansittart' s 
observations,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
very  short.     He  said — 

**  The  next  rabject  was  the  duty  on  prohat'.s : 
and  as  it  had  been  considered  a  I  "nlithip  that  it 
should  operate  on  the  whole  of  the  efTi.'Cts  of  the 
deceased  instead  of  on  the  balance  aftf-r  the 
debts  were  paid,  he  intended  to  proji^ise  a  draw, 
back  to  reme<ly  this  grievance  for  the  present, 
although  he  felt  that  this  su)>ject  was  one  which 
must  soon  undergo  Parliamentary  investigatii>xi 
with  a  view  to  a  general  arrangement  of  it.** 

ffansartTs  Debates  gives  us  no  further 
information  of  the  views  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  than  those  I 
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have  quoted.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  legacy  duties  imposed  at 
the  time,  and  under  the  ciroumstances  I 
hare  mentioned,  contain  a  great  many 
very  glaring  anomalies;  but'  there  are 
three  to  which  I  desire  especially  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  first  is 
that  the  duty  is  charged  at  a  higher 
rate  on  small  estates  than  on  large 
estates ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  levied 
on  groups  of  estates  between  certain 
amounts,  and  not  by  an  equal  percent- 
age ;  and  the  third  is  that  intestate 
estates  are  charged  at  a  higher  rate  by 
50  per  cent  than  testate  estates.  Now, 
as  to  the  first  of  these  anomalies,  the 
fact  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  table  of 
duties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1815.  I 
will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  or 
two  illustrations  from  that  scale.  An 
estate  of  £200,  for  instance,  under  a  will, 
is  charged  with  probate  duty  amounting 
to  £5,  and  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy, 
an  administration  duty  of  £8,  being 
rates  of  2J-  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent  re- 
spectively. An  estate  of  £1,000  under 
a  will  pays  probate  duty  of  £30,  under 
an  intestacy  administration  duty  of  £45, 
being  respectively  3  per  cent,  and  4J 
per  cent,  and  these  are  the  highest  rates 
imposed  by  the  scale.  A  testate  estate 
of  £2,000  pays  £50,  an  intestate  estate 
£75,  or  2J  per  cent  and  3J  per  cent  re- 
spectively ;  whilst  an  estate  of  £30,000 
pays  a  probate  duty  of  £450,  or  ad- 
ministration duty  of  £675,  being  1 J  per 
cent  and  2^  per  cent  respectively,  and 
all  estates  of  a  higher  amount  pay  at 
these  rates.  The  effect  of  this  scale  may 
be  very  briefly  illustrated  by  reference 
to  estates  of  the  value  of  £1,000.  Thirty 
estates  of  £1,000  each,  making  £30,000, 
pay,  in  the  case  of  wills,  probate  duty 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £900 ;  in 
the  case  of  intestacies,  administration 
duties  amount  to  £1,350,  or  3  and  4^ 
per  cent  respectively;  whilst  a  single 
estate  of  the  same  amount,  £30,000, 
pays  only  £450  probate  duty,  or  £675 
administration  duty,  or  1^  per  cent  and 
2  J  per  cent  respectively,  or  exactly  half 
the  rates  which  the  smaller  estates  pay. 
Now,  Sir,  I  submit  that  a  principle 
which  leads  to  such  results  is  altogether 
radically  wrong,  and  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  common  justice  and  sound 
legislation.  Inequality  in  either  direc- 
tion would  be  objectionable ;  but  when 
it  happens  that  the  higher  rate  is 
charged  on  the  smaller  and  poorer  estate, 


and  the  lower  on  the  larger  and  richer 
estate,  instead  of  levying  a  uniform 
rate  upon  all,  it  becomes  additionally 
objectionable.  I  come  next,  Sir,  to  the 
second  anomaly — namely,  that  the  tax 
is  levied  in  groups,  and  not  by  an  equal 
percentage.  I  will  ag^n  illustrate  the 
effect  of  this  by  a  few  references  to  the 
tables  of  duties  attached  to  the  Act  of 
1815.  The  first  amount  in  that  scale  is 
charged  upon  estates  of  £100  and  under 
£200.  Gk>  a  little  higher  in  the  scale, 
and  we  find  the  step  is  from  £2,000  to 
£3,000.  Again  ascending  a  little  higgler, 
it  passes  from  £100,000  to  £120,000, 
then  from  £400,000  to  £500,000,  and  ao 
on,  the  steps  in  each  case  on  large 
estates  being  steps  of  £100,000.  Now, 
what  is  the  result  of  this  ?  Why,  simply 
that  whilst  an  estate  of  £100,  which, 
where  there  is  a  will,  pays  probate  duty 
of  £2,  and  where  there  is  no  will,  admi- 
nistration duty  of  £3,  very  considerable 
portions  of  every  large  estate,  it  may  be 
to  nearly  1,000  times  the  amount  of  the 
small  estate  of  £100,  altogether  escape 
taxation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  various 
sums  I  have  mentioned.  Thus,  an  estate 
under  £3,000  pays  duty  upon  £2,000 
only,  and  £990  may  altogether  escape; 
an  estate  under  £35,000  pays  duty  upon 
£30,000  only,  and  £4,990  may  possibly 
escape;  an  estate  imder  £120,000  only 
pays  duty  on  £100,000,  and  thus  £19,990 
may  escape;  whilst  an  estate  under 
£500,000  in  value  only  pays  upon 
£400,000,  and  so  £99,999  19«.  lid.  may 
entirely  escape  payment  of  duty  ;  or,  as 
I  have  already  said,  nearly  1,000  times 
more  than  the  smallest  estate  upon 
which  duty  is  payable.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  every  estate  exceeding 
£400,000  in  value.  Can  this  system. 
Sir,  I  ask,  be  defended  for  a  single 
moment  ?  Will  any  hon.  Gentleman  in 
this  House  venture  to  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  endeavour  to  justify  it?  Will 
the  House  desire  that  a  system  which 
produces  such  results  as  these  should  be 
peipetuated,  especially  when,  as  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  conclusively,  it  can 
bo  so  easily  avoided  ?  I  venture  to  think 
not.  I  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  third 
anomaly  to  which  I  have  referred — 
namely,  that  intestate  estates  are  charged 
a  higher  duty  by  50  per  cent  than  testate 
estates.  Now,  Sir,  for  more  than  120 
years,  from  the  first  imposition  of  this 
tax  in  1694 — namely,  down  to  1815 — 
no  such  distinction  existed.    It  seems 
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to  have  been  drawn  at  that  time  without 
the  least  reason,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  being  assigned  for  the 
imposition  of  the  increased  tax  by  Mr. 
Yansittart.  At  all  events,  no  record  of 
any  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Hamard.  The  distinction  simply 
means  that  if  a  man  makes  no  will  his 
estate  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  50  per  cent 
in  exoev  of  what  it  would  have  been 
subject  to  had  he  so  made  a  will.  Why, 
I  yentuze  to  ask,  is  such  a  state  of  things 
allowed  at  the  present  time?  Some 
persoDfi  entertain  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  making  a  will  at  all,  and  in 
my  own  experience  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  persons  have  been  in- 
duced to  mtJLe  a  will  solely  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  represented  to  them 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so  their  estates 
would  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  increased  duty,  and  with  no  other 
object  whatever.  Very  frequently  no 
liarm  at  all  arises  from  the  omission 
to  make  a  will  where  the  estate 
consists  merely  of  personal  property. 
The  Statutes  for  the  distribution  of 
the  estates  of  intestates  etfect  a  very 
reasonable  and  fair  distribution,  and 
one  which  I  have  seldom  heard  com- 
plained of;  and  if  there  were  any  just 
ground  of  complaint,  the  law  might 
easily  make  any  needful  alterations. 
The  mischief  of  intestacy  arises  where 
there  is  real  property,  and  where,  as  not 
imfrequently  happens,  an  infant  suc- 
ceeds to  the  entire  property,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
sharing  only  in  the  personalty,  have  to 
bear  me  increased  taxation;  whereas 
this  penal  tax,  as  I  venture  to  designate 
the  administration  duty,  does  not  touch 
real  estate  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  tax 
only  applies  to  personal  property.  An 
eminent  professional  friend  of  mine, 
whose  opinions  I  hope  we  shall  hear 
before  the  dose  of  this  debate,  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago — **  A  man  who  neg- 
lects to  make  a  will  should  be  made  to 
pay  for  it.*'  AVby,  Sir,  this  is  exactly 
what  does  not  occur.  The  man  who 
neglects  to  make  a  will  has  gone  to 
heaven,  and,  so  far  from  his  being  made 
to  pay  the  additional  tax,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  falls  upon  innocent  persons,  and, 
worst  of  all,  on  those  who  suffer  most 
by  intestacy — namely,  the  younger  chil- 
dren who  by  it  have  lost  any  real  pro- 
perty, and  have  thus  increased  burthens 
cast  upon  the  personal  estate,  in  which 


alone  thoy  participate.  Now,  Sir,  my 
contention  is  that  the  power  to  make  a 
will  is  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  tliis  country,  wherein  our  laws  differ 
from  those  of  many  foreign  countries; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  higher  duty  is 
to  be  imposed  in  one  case  or  the  other, 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  charge 
the  higher  duty  upon  probates  where 
the  testator  has  exercised  the  power  the 
law  has  given  him  than  in  the  case  of 
intestacy,  where  he  has  not  so  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege.  Another  reason 
I  have  heard  assigned  for  this  increased 
duty  is  that  the  Court  of  Probate  ap- 
points the  administrator,  whilst  the  exe- 
cutor is  appointed  by  the  testator  him- 
self. But,  Sir,  this  makes  no  practical 
difference  whatever.  The  Court  assumes 
no  additional  duty  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
testacy, except  that  it  requires  the  per- 
son who  is  entitled  to  and  obtains  the 
grant  of  administration  to  enter  into  an 
administration  bond,  with  two  sufficient 
sureties ;  besides  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  when  executors  die  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator,  or,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  when  they  refuse  to 
act,  and  the  Court  is  called  upon  to 
grant  administration  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, probate  duty  only  is  imposed, 
and  not  the  higher  duty,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  imposed  in  consequence 
of  the  appointment  of  an  administrator 
being  made  by  the  Court.  This  reason, 
therefore,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  main- 
tained. Now,  Sir,  another  great  objec- 
tion to  this  tax  is  that  the  higher  duty 
on  letters  of  administration  presses  very 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes,  for  it  is 
amongst  these,  for  the  most  part,  that 
intestacies  occur.  The  statistics  of 
Somerset  House  show  that,  in  estates 
under  £300,  about  one-third  are  cases 
of  intestacies,  and  two-thirds  of  wills; 
whilst  in  estates  of  upwards  of  £1,000 
only  one-twelfth  are  intestacies.  Now, 
Sir,  neither  in  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory of  the  Records  of  this  House,  nor  in 
Hansardy  have  I  been  able  to  find  any 
single  reason  why  this  distinction  was 
originally  made,  and  I  shall  be  very 
curious  to  hear  whether  any  reason  what- 
ever can  be  advanced  for  a  state  of  things 
which  I  consider  is  anomalous,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
longer  continued.  Now,  on  account  of 
these  great  and,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
indefensible  anomalies,  and  for  very  many 
other  reasons  which  I  could  adduce  did 
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time  permit,  I  submit  that  the  probate 
and  administration  duties  demand  and 
ought  to  be  reformed.  But,  Sir,  I  am  able 
to  cite  some  very  high  authorities  in 
support  of  the  opinion  I  have  thus  ven- 
tured to  express.  I  have  abready  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Bexley,  expressed 
when  the  Act  of  1815  was  passea,  and  I 
now  beg  to  refer  to  an  authority  which 
I  am  sure  will  command  the  respect  of 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side — that 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  In  December,  1852,  when  the 
noble  Lord  introduced  his  annual  Finan- 
cial Statement  in  this  House,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

"The  late  Government  had  not  neglected 
carefully  to  examine  the  question  of  the  Stamp 
and  Probate  Duties,  and  they  thought  it  not 
impossible  to  bring  forward,  on  the  right  occa- 
sion, a  duty  that  would  reconcile  contending 
interests,  and  terminate  the  system  so  much 
complained  of." 

I  would  also  beg  leave  to  refer  to  an 
authority  which  I  venture  to  think  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land  on  financial 
matters,  an  authority  which  will  be 
generally  admitted,  I  think,  on  both 
sides  of  the  House — I  mean  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich.  When  he  introduced  his 
Budget  in  the  month  of  April,  1853,  he 
made  the  following  remarks  on  this 
subject : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  probate  duty,  at  the 
present  moment  we  do  not  venture  to  deal  with 
it.  The  probate  duty  itself,  I  grant  you,  calls 
for  reform;  and  if  the  Government  had  the 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  that  reform  in  the 

g resent  year,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
ave  done  so.  As  it  is,  we  are  obliged  at  present 
to  postpone  it ;  but  we  hope  that  in  a  future  and 
early  year  it  will  come  under  consideration." — 
[3  Hansard f  czxv.  1395.] 

Now,  Sir,  notwithstanding  Lord  Bexley's 
opinion  in  1815,  and  notwithstanding 
these  authoritative  opinions  expressed 
upwards  of  25  years  ago,  not  one  single 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
reforming  this  tax.  It  is  true,  I  referred 
in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  way  to  the 
subject  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duced his  Financial  Statement  last  year, 
and  again  during  the  present  year,  and 
the  subject  was  introduced  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Forfarshire,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  but  nothing 
else  has  been  done.  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  proved,  on  that  occasion,  the 
necessity  for  a  reform  of  -this  tax.    The  | 

Mr.  Doddi 


hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury replied  for  the  Gt)vemment;  and 
after  referring  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  taxation  upon  real  and  personal 
estates,  which,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, I  do  not  on  the  priBsent  occasion 
propose    to    touch,    he   said — "With 
respect  to  the  duties  on  small  estates 
compared  with  large  ones,  it  was  worthy 
of  consideration  how  far  they  might  hie 
equalized.    If  any  inducement  cotild  be 
wanted,  it  would  be  the  bait  thrown  out 
that  a  re-adjustment  would  produce  an 
increase  of  £4,000,000  to  the  Itevenue. 
The  question  as  to  the  difference  made 
between  properties  of  large  amount  and 
others  of  small  amount  really  did  require 
consideration.    The  subject  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  dealt  with  hurriedly,  or 
by  a  Resolution  of  that  kind,  whidi  he 
could  not  support."    Well,   Sir,   I  do 
not  wish  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with 
hurriedly ;  but  if  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  existing  system  is,  as  I  contend 
and  as  I  think  I  have  shown  it  is,  un- 
equal and  unjust ;  and  if  it  exempts,  as 
I  think  I  have  shown  it  does,  large 
estates  to   a   considerable  extent,  and 
taxes  small  ones  much  more  heavily; 
and  if  this  state  of  things  now  exists,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  it  has  since 
1815,  long  before  most  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  this  House  were  bom  ;  if  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Leaders  on  both   sides  of  the  House 
since  the  year  1853;  then  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  reform  should  be 
no    longer    delayed,   and    I  hope  the 
House  will,  by  adopting  my  Eesolution 
to-night,  emphatically  assert  this,  and 
declare  that  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing injustice  no  time  can  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  the  present.    I  now  pass  to 
the  other  branch  of  my  subject — namely, 
the  question  of  legacy  duties.    Legacy 
duty  was  first  imposed  in  1780  by  the 
the  20   Geo,  III.  c.  28.     This  was  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  stamp  duty 
upon  a  receipt  given  by  a  beneficiary  in 
respect  of  personal  estate  under  a  will 
or  intestacy.     It  had  not  been  long  in 
operation  before  it  was  discovered  by 
one  of  the  Judges  that  it  was  not  a  tax 
upon  the  legacy,  but  merely  upon  the 
receipt,  and  that  where  no  receipt  was 
given  no  duty  was  payable.     In  1788 
and  in  1789  respectively,  the  amount  of 
duty  was  increased  ;  but  the  interest  of 
a  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren  was 
exempted  from    the    additional  duties 
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imposed  in  these  years,  and  the  principle 
of  taxation  remained  otherwise  unaltered. 
The  rate  of  duty  was  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  legacy.  For  legacies  not  ex- 
ceeding £20  two  stamps  of  2«.  6d,  each 
were  required ;  for  legacies  above  £20 
and  under  £100  two  stamps  of  5«.  each  ; 
and  so  on.  In  1796,  however,  the  lia- 
bility to  duty  was  transferred  from  the 
receipts  to  the  benefit  itself.  This  Act 
is  an  important  one,  because  it  intro- 
duced, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tax,  rates  of  duty  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  consanguinity  ex- 
isting between  the  deceased  and  the 
legatee  or  next  of  kin.  It  does  not 
contain  any  provision  for  taxing  lineal 
ancestors  or  lineal  descendants,  and  it 
expressly  exempts  the  husband  and 
wife  of  the  deceased  from  payment  of 
any  duty.  In  the  first  Act— that  of 
1780 — there  were  no  exemptions  on  ac- 
count of  relationship.  The  second  and 
third  Acts  of  1783  and  1789  exempted 
the  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren 
from  the  increased  duty,  but  not  from 
the  duty  originally  imposed  in  1780. 
In  the  Act  of  1789  lineal  ancestors  and 
the  husband  were  added  to  the  privi- 
leged classes,  and  they  were  exempted 
as  well  as  the  wife  and  the  lineal 
descendants  from  duty.  In  1805,  chil- 
dren, or  descendants  of  children,  were 
again  brought  under  the  tax ;  and  in 
1815,  by  the  Act  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  in  connection  with  the 
probate  duties,  the  duty  was  extended 
to  the  father  or  mother  or  any  lineal 
ancestor,  the  wife  or  husband,  as  before, 
being  exempted  from  the  duty.  When 
these  various  rates  were  first  introduced 
they  were  upon  a  much  smaller  scale 
thain  at  present.  Brothers  or  sisters 
were  charged  2  per  cent,  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  father  or  mother  of  the 
deceased  or  their  descendants  3  per 
cent,  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  grand- 
father or  grandmother  and  their  descen- 
dants 4  per  cent,  other  relatives  or 
strangers  6  per  cent.  In  1804,  when 
lineal  descendants  were  subjected  to 
a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  the  other  rates 
were  increased  to  2 J,  4,  5,  and  8 
per  cent  respectively;  and  in  1815, 
the  tax  upon  lineal  descendants  and 
lineal  ancestors  being  then  fixed  at 
1  per  cent,  the  other  rates  were  in- 
creased to  3,  5,  6,  and  10  per  cent 
respectively,  husband  and  wife  re- 
maining exempt.    At  these  rates,  and 
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subject  to  the  same  exemptions,  the 
duties  have  ever  since  been,  and  still 
are  levied.  I  would  here  remark.  Sir, 
that  these  were  essentially  war  taxes, 
having  been  first  imposed  in  1796  by 
Mr.  Pitt  at  a  time  when  this  coimtry 
was  engaged  in  that  costly  war  with 
France  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Pitt  to  treble  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple in  various  directions ;  but  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  whilst  every  other 
tax  has  since  been  repealed  or  reduced, 
and  in  many  instances  entirely  abolished, 
these  legacy  duties,  imposed  in  1815, 
have  remained  unchanged.  The  inci- 
dence of  this  tax  contains  many  ano- 
malies. In  the  first  place,  the  duty  is 
payable  when  the  benefit  is  paid  to  or 
retained  for  the  legatee  or  beneficiary  ; 
it  attaches  to  all  personal  estate  of  any 
deceased  person  domiciled  here,  where- 
ever  the  property  may  be  situate.  Thus, 
personal  property  situate  in  Australia  is 
subject  to  duty  here  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  personal  estate  in  this  country,  be- 
longing to  a  foreigner  domiciled  abroad, 
entirely  escapes  the  duty.  Simple  as  this 
tax  would  appear  to  be  from  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  given  of  it,  I  hope  by  a  very 
few  remarks  to  show  that  it  is  in  reality 
quite  the  contrary.  In  its  present  in- 
cidence I  submit  that  it  altogether  falls 
short  of  what  may  be  termed  a  good  tax 
— that  is,  a  tax  levied  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  principles  that  are  generally 
accepted.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
authority  upon  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion ;  but  I  venture  to  submit  that  there 
are  a  few  general  principles  which  ought 
to  distinguish  all  taxes,  and  amongst 
these  I  may  mention  the  followiDg: — 
First,  that  they  shall  fall  equally  on  all 
according  to  their  means ;  second,  that  all 
taxes  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbi- 
trary ;  third,  that  they  shall  be  levied  in 
the  most  convenient  way  ;  and  fourthly, 
and  lastly,  that  they  shall  take  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as 
possible  beyond  what  they  bring  into 
the  cojffers  of  the  State.  I  think.  Sir, 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  that 
system  of  taxation  is  best  which  most 
nearly  conforms  to  the  principles  I  have 
mentioned.  In  its  inception  very  little 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  legacy 
duty  when  tested  by  these  principles — 
it  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  money  pay- 
ment over  the  counter,  and  nothing  more ; 
it  was  a  stamp  upon  the  receipt  levied 
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upon  every  subject  without  distinction 
according  to  his  means.  All  this  is  now 
totally  changed — the  rates  of  duty  regu- 
lated by  consanguinity  have  destroyed 
the  equality  of  the  tax,  and  have  im- 
posed a  grievous  expense  upon  the  tax- 
payer. To  satisfy  the  tax  as  it  now  stands, 
the  taxpayer  has,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  to  resort  to  legal  advice  in  the 
preparation  of  his  accounts  and  receipts. 
Most  hon.  Members  have  probably  re- 
ceived those  printed  instructions  from 
Somerset  House  which  are  addressed  to 
executors,  and  comprised  in  three  closely- 
printed  pages  of  minature  typo,  and 
have,  I  dare  say,  very  often  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  comprehend  all  the  details  of 
them.  In  scarcely  any  case  can  the  duty 
be  satisfied  by  one  payment ;  in  innume- 
rable cases  it  becomes  payable  many 
years  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
has  to  be  levied  from  the  representatives 
of  the  persons  who  were  originally  re- 
sponsible. There  is  no  limit  of  time  within 
which  the  duty  need  be  claimed,  and  the 
liability  exists  whether  application  be 
made  for  payment  or  not.  The  variety  of 
circumstances  under  which  payments  are 
to  be  made  are  almost  infinite— there  is 
a  pajment  to  be  made  on  a  determinable 
interest,  such  as  an  annuity ;  there  is  a 
payment  to  be  paid,  year  by  year,  on  an 
interest  not  capable  of  being  accurately 
measured ;  payment  on  the  capital  of  a 
fund  now,  and  another  payment  on  the 
same  account  hereafter.  There  may  be 
bequests — and  these  are  very  common 
cases  indeed— of  furniture,  more  or  less 
ancient  in  its  character,  to  a  young 
widow,  say  of  20,  for  her  life.  Legacy 
duty  becomes  payable  upon  these  at  her 
death,  which  may  be  when  she  has  at- 
tained the  venerable  age  of  90.  In  like 
manner,  there  may  be  a  bequest  of  in- 
come, say  upon  £1,000,  to  the  widow  for 
life.  It  is  exempt  from  duty  during  her 
life ;  then,  possibly,  the  interest  passes 
to  a  son  of  the  testator  for  his  life,  duty 
is  now  to  be  assessed  and  paid  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent.  At  the  son's  death, 
the  interest  goes,  probably,  to  a  nephew 
for  his  life;  the  process  of  assessment 
and  payment  of  duty,  now  at  3  per  cent, 
is  again  to  be  gone  through.  Then,  at  the 
death  of  the  nephew,  the  interest  may 
again  pass  to  a  more  distant  relative, 
when  the  duty  is  again  to  be  assessed, 
and  paid,  this  time,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent;  Finally,  the  surplus  of  the  fund, 
it  may  be  60  or  60  years  afterwards, 

Mr.  Dodth 


I  passes  to  a  stranger,  or  more  distant 
relative,  when  duty  becomes  payable 
upon  it  absolutely.  Now,  Sir,  tiiis  last- 
mentioned  case  is  a  very  common  one, 
and  I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that 
there  may  be  many  such  under  one  and 
the  same  will ;  indeed,  I  have  known 
many  such  under  one  will  in  my  own 
experience.  Now,  let  the  House  con- 
sider the  cost  of  all  this.  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  in 
small  bequests  of  this  kind  the  aggre- 
gate cost  to  the  State  of  the  clerks  em- 
ployed in  recording  these  bequests,  and 
in  assessing  and  collecting  the  duty,  and 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  ob- 
taining the  assessment  and  paying  the 
duty,  amounts  to  a  sum  larger  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  whole  of  the  duty 
paid  to  the  State.  I  am  sure  every  g^- 
tleman  of  the  legal  Profession,  and,  in- 
deed, probably  almost  every  G-entleman 
in  this  House,  must  know  from  experience 
that  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances  under  which  an  infinite 
variety  of  assesments  and  payments  of 
duty  are  to  be  made,  and  an  almost 
endless'  variety  of  cases  where  a  man 
avails  himself  of  the  power  which 
the  law  confers  upon  him,  of  mak- 
ing a  settlement  by  his  will,  and 
thereby  escapes  the  higher  administra- 
tion duty,  and  does  not  leave  the  law  to 
make  his  will  for  him.  How  few  men 
are  there  who  have  not,  at  some  time, 
been  surprised  to  find,  through  an  ap- 
plication from  the  Legacy  Duty  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office,  that 
they  are  liable  for  duties  which  ought 
to  have  been  paid  long  years  before.  A 
claim  may  be  now  first  brought  under 
their  notice  which  has  been  entered  in 
the  Inland  Bevenue  Begister  so  long  ago 
as  1815;  the  duty  claimed  may  have 
become  due  in  1855,  and  thus  may  bo 
demanded  25  years  after;  the  liable 
party  may  be  the  executor  of  some  re- 
presentative of  the  deceased,  and  not 
unfrequently  it  occurs  that  the  unfortu- 
nate recipient  of  this  notice,  having  no 
funds  of  the  trust,  has  to  pay  the  duty 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  These  cases  are 
well  known  in  my  own  professional  ex- 
perience, and  were  the  risk  the  executors 
run  in  this  respect  generally  known, 
few  persons  would  be  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  trustee.  The 
legacy  duty,  I  contend,  as  now  levied, 
is  a  most  costly  one  to  tho  taxpayer, 
and  it  is  equally  costly  to  the   State 
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to  collect.  A  large  and  increasing  staff 
is  kept  in  the  Legacy  Duty  Depart- 
ment— it  appears  from  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  for  the  present  year, 
that  there  are  nearly  150  officials  in 
that  Department,  and  that  the  cost  to  the 
nation  is  from  £40,000  to  £50,000 
a-year.  I  was  for  some  years  in  the 
habit  of  attending  personally  at  Somer- 
set House  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
difficult  and  intricate  accounts,  and  I  am 
able  to  speak  with  experience  of  the 
character  of  the  staff  in  the  Legacy  Duty 
Department;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  from  Mr.  Hanson,  the 
intelligent,  efficient,  and  courteous  Con- 
troller downwards,  and  especially  amongst 
the  gentlemen  immediately  under  him, 
there  is  an  amount  of  intelligence,  atten- 
tion, and  courtesy  which  justifies  mo  in 
saying  that  the  Crown  does  not  possess 
a  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  set  of 
civil  servants  than  those  in  the  Legacy 
Duty  Department.  The  examination  of 
accounts  of  a  most  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult character,  the  determining  of  intri- 
cate and  important  legal  questions  de- 
volves upon  them ;  and,  besides,  they 
have  to  cope  with  the  constant  attempts 
that  are  made  to  evade  payment  of  the 
higher  duties.  Opportunities  for  this 
evasion  frequently  occur,  and  are  only 
prevented  by  the  intelligence- of  those  to 
whom  this  duty  is  assigned.  Then  the 
unfortunate  taxpayer  has  to  render  re- 
siduary accounts,  frequently  of  very  com- 
plicated character,  as  well  as  legacy  and 
other  receipts,  which  are,  in  fact,  now 
almost  accounts  in  themselves.  Then 
this  large  and  complicated  system  has  to 
be  controlled;  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  ever  been  to  Somerset  House,  they 
will  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Department  and 
complexity  of  the  system.  In  my  own 
case,  in  moving  for  a  Eeturn  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  Motion,  a  communi- 
cation was  sent  to  me  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  Chairman  of  Inland  Revenue,  wherein 
he  stated  that  to  supply  the  information 
for  which  I  had  asked  would  entail  a 
search  through  every  register  from  1 805 
to  1879,  and  that  there  were  64  registers 
for  every  year — in  short,  there  were 
something  like  5,000  volumes  to  bo 
searched.  Now,  let  the  House  consider 
the  fruitful  source  of  complaint  and 
vexation  and  annoyance  to  the  taxpayer 
vrhich  must  result  from  such  state  of 


thing^.  These,  as  years  roll  on,  must 
be  ever  increasing  in  volume  and  mag- 
nitude, and  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  them  must  daily  increase.  Letters 
are  constantly  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers complaining  of  the  system,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  short  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Revenue,  presented  to  the  House 
in  1870— 

"  With  respect  to  the  reversionary  and  con- 
tingent legacies,  it  appeared  to  have  been  the 
custom  to  send  out  notices  to  executors  and 
other  accountable  persons  at  the  end  of  10  years, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  this  should  bo  done  in 
future  at  the  end  of  five  years  after  the  first  in- 
quiry, and  BO  on  continuously  every  five  years 
until  the  cases  were  exhausted." 

The  Report  proceeds  to  say — 

**  But  another  very  important  work  has  been 
going  on.  Apart  from  the  review  of  the  books 
at  periods  of  five  years  which  has  been  adopted, 
a  number  of  experienced  clerks  have  been  em- 
ployed in  reviewing  the  old  books,  commencing 
with  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  regis- 
ters. We  may  give,  as  an  example  of  this 
work,  the  year  1814,  which  has  been  worked 
through.  There  were  in  the  books  of  this  year 
242  open  accounts;  of  these  some  have  been 
cleared  by  payment  of  duty,  others  have  been 
discharged  as  altogether  irrecoverable,  and  the 
rc>sult  is,  that  there  remains  21  cases,  and  no 
more,  which,  being  still  reversionary,  will  re- 
(juire  further  operations.  In  all  the  other  cases, 
the  executors  or  their  representatives  will  be 
set  free  from  the  often-repeated  but  fruitless 
applications  "with  which  they  were  being  perio- 
dically disturbed  under  the  old  system,  and  it  is 
hoj)ed  that  all  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
will  bo  removed." 

I  think.  Sir,  I  need  not  say  more  in 
condemnation  of  the  system  which  ne- 
cessitates such  a  state  of  things  as  that 
just  described.  Then,  Sir,  another 
great  objection  I  have  to  the  legacy 
duty  as  now  levied  is  that  it  is  inquisi- 
torial in  its  character,  and  that  in  the 
very  worst  sense.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  frequent  inquiries,  or 
the  duty  would  be  forgotten  or  alto- 
gether lost,  as  it  nevertheless  very  often 
is.  Is  it  a  rational  thing  that  a  hus- 
band should  bo  receiving  letters  con- 
tinually, asking  if  his  wife  is  alive,  and 
if  not,  when  she  died  ?  Is  it  a  rational 
thing  that  a  child  should  be  inquired 
of  in  a  similar  manner  about  liis  father, 
or  a  father  about  his  child  ?  And  yet 
all  these  are  evils  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  existing  system,  or  the  Reve- 
nue would  be  dofrauded  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  presenti 
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and  the  question  of  duty  overlooked. 
Is  this  a  tax,  I  would  ask  the  House, 
which  ought  to  be  maintained  in  its 
present  form  on  any  other  ground  than 
necessity,  or  unless  that  necessity  can- 
not by  some  means  be  averted  ?  Then, 
another  objection  to  the  legacy  duty  is 
that  it  is  so  nearlv  allied  to  the  probate 
duty.  Probate  duty  is  barely  paid  be- 
fore the  taxpayer  is  reminded  by  the 
missives  from  Somerset  House,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  that  legacy 
duty  is  also  to  be  paid.  The  taxpayer, 
in  many  cases,  not  unnaturally  thinks 
that  a  double  tax  is  being  imposed  upon 
him,  and  that,  having  paid  probate 
duty,  legacy  duty  should  not  be  de- 
manded. Both  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  reformed  out  of  existence,  and  one 
simple  amalgamated  tax  levied  in 
substitution  for  them.  There  are  two 
obstacles,  and  only  two  at  present,  in 
the  way  of  this  amalgamation,  and 
these  are  the  difference  between  the 
probate  and  administration  duties,  to 
which  I  have  fully  referred,  and  the 
consanguinity  rates,  to  which  I  have 
also  just  called  attention.  Neither  of 
these  anomalies  are  indigenous  to  the 
respective  taxes — in  each  case  the  tax 
was  imposed  without  these  anomalies. 
The  varying  rates  were  first  imposed, 
as  I  have  shown,  at  a  recent  period; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  information 
as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
were  imposed,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  the  necessities  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that 
day — Mr.  Pitt — influenced  him.  The 
tax  seemed  capable  of  increasing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  times 
without  offending  anyone.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
imposed  was  that  of  expediency.  No  one 
objected  probably  then,  and  probably 
no  one  would  object  now,  to  receive  a 
heavy  legacy,  perhaps  unexpectedly, 
from  a  distant  relative  or  from  a 
stranger,  merely  saddled  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  10  per  cent 
duty  on  it.  A  close  examination,  I 
think,  Sir,  of  the  various  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  legacy 
duties  clearly  shows  the  spirit  in  which 
these  varying  rates  have  been  imposed  ; 
but  I  think  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  that  an  unsound  principle  cannot  be 
rendered  sound,  or  an  UDJust  tax  made 
a  just  one,  because  it  was  found  expe- 
dient during  the  time  of  oiir  Continental 


Wars  to  levy  it.  The  coneangoixiity 
rates  occasion  many  anomalies.  The 
child  of  the  millionaire  pays  1  per  cent — 
the  orphan  nephew  of  a  struggling  me- 
chanic is  called  upon  to  pay  3  per  cent ; 
aunts  and  uncles  are  charged  10  per 
cent  upon  bequests  from  nephews  and 
nieces — nephews  and  nieces  pay  3  per 
cent  upon  what  they  receive  from 
uncles.  An  adopted  child,  or  aged  de- 
pendent, pays  10  per  cent,  whilst  a 
wealthy  father  succeeds  to  a  son,  or  vice 
versd,  and  pays  1  per  cent.  A  man 
leaves  property  to  his  wife's  relatives, 
and  they  pay  10  per  cent — another  man 
takes  a  bequest  from  his  wife's  relatives, 
and  pays  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.  A 
man  8  wife's  sister  is  his  sister-in-law, 
and,  as  we  know  from  frequent  debates 
in  this  House,  he  cannot  legally  marry 
her.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  know 
that  the  law]  is  frequently  disregarded, 
and  when  the  husband  dies,  the  widow, 
his  second  wife  is  charged  10  per  cent 
upon  the  property  she  acquires  from 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife — the 
sister-in-law  dies,  and  the  husband  pays 
duty  on  her  property  at  3  per  cent  only.  A 
man  gives  to  his  father's  widow — his  step- 
mother— a  legacy,  and  she  is  subjected 
to  1  per  cent  duty — a  stepmother  gives 
a  legacy  to  her  stepson,  and  he  is  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  Two 
sisters  may  take  legacies  out  of  the  same 
fund,  and  payable  at  the  same  time,  and 
one  ^becomes  subjected  to  3  per  cent, 
and  the  other  to  10  per  cent  legacy 
duty.  Thus,  a  testator  gives  his  per- 
sonal estate  to  his  widow  for  life,  and, 
at  her  death,  one-half  to  one  of  his 
nieces,  and  the  other  half  as  his  widow 
may  appoint.  The  widow  appoints  ac- 
cordingly to  the  other  niece  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  sister  of  the  legatee— the  one 
sister  pays  10  per  cent,  the  other  3  per 
cent.  Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned 
for  any  one  of  these  anomalies  ?  Is  it 
rational  that  such  an  anomalous  system 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  ?  And 
these.  Sir,  are  but  a  few  examples.  I 
could  multiply  them  almost  indefinitely; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
absurdities  and  vagaries  of  the  existing 
law,  and  the  desirability  of  its  being 
radically  reformed.  There  is  another 
and  more  painful  aspect  in  which  the 
consanguinity  rates  of  legacy  duty  must 
be  noticed.  I  refer  to  that  connected 
with  illegitimacy.  How  many  are  there 
of  both  sexes,  who  have  attained  man- 
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hood  and  womanhood,  and  probably 
would  have  descended  to  the  grave  in 
that  happy  ignorance  which  in  such 
cases  may  surely  be  said  to  be  bliss,  but 
for  this  inquisitorial  tax  ?  Nearly  every- 
one knows  in  his  own  experience  of  at 
least  one  such  case.  In  my  experience, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  have  known  several. 
Many  years  ago,  two  ladies,  who  had 
attained  womanhood,  the  daughters  of  a 
leading  retired  surgeon,  were  told  by 
their  professional  adviser  that  they  must 
pay  10  per  cent  legacy  duty  upon  their 
father's  estate.  They  were,  in  the  first 
place,  incredulous ;  afterwards, '  indig- 
nant. Of  course,  the  duty  was  paid 
eventually,  but  they  ceased  to  employ 
their  old  and  trusted  professonial  adviser ; 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  had  just 
acquired  embittered  their  remaining 
days  and  hastened  their  deaths,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards.  Another  case, 
was  that  of  a  married  woman,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  legitimate  child  of 
her  father,  but  who,  upon  his  death, 
had  the  unwelcome  truth  forced  upon 
herself  and  her  husband,  and  the  result 
did  not  contribute  to  their  future  hap- 
piness. Since  my  Notice  appeared  upon 
the  Order  Book  of  the  House,  I  have 
received  a  short  communication  from  a 
sufferer,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading.     It  is  in  these  terms : — 

•*  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  from  the  newspapeis 
that  you  are  going  to  hring  forward  the  legacy 
and  probate  duty  question.  I  was,  I  consider, 
unjustly  charged  with  10  per  cent  duty,  when 
my  father  died,  whilst  my  brothers  and  sisters 
were  charged  1  per  cent  only.  I  have  been 
discarded  and  insulted  by  them  ever  since  they 
became  aware  of  my  illegitimacy,  which  only 
bocame  known  to  them  since  my  father's  death. 
I  hope  some  good  change  will  be  done  by  you  as 
to  this  unjust  duty. — Yours,  &c.,  A  Sufferer. 
P.S. — I  hear  the  law  of  Scotland  is  different 
after  the  parents  are  married." 

Now,  Sir,  I  could  multiply  cases  of  this 
kind ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  this 
general  observation,  that  the  unfortunate 
resTilts  to  which  I  have  referred  are  at- 
tributable, solely  and  entirely,  to  the 
consanguinity  rates  upon  legacies,  and 
that  these  cases  afford,  in  my  opinion,  a 
strong  additional  reason  for  their  total 
and  entire  abolition.  One  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  consanguinity  rates  is,  that 
they  exist  only  with  respect  to  the  legacy 
duties,  and  their  sister  rate,  the  tax 
upon  successions.  If  the  principle  in- 
volved in'these  rates  is  right  it  ought  to 
be  extended.    A  man  upon  the  marriage 


of  two  children — one  legitimate  and  the 
other  illegitimate — makes  a  settlement 
upon  both.     Each  is  subject  to  the  same 
rate  of  stamp  duty ;  if  he  dies,  both  are 
subject  to  the  same  rate  of  probate  or 
administration  duty ;  but  when  a  stage 
further  is  reached,  and  the  legacy  duty 
is  payable,  then  one  pays  1  per  cent, 
and  the  other  10  per  cent.   Conveyances 
are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  precisely. 
Everything,  in  short,  that  is  subject  to 
stamp  duty  is  assessed  upon  equal  rates, 
regardless  of  consanguinity,  except  the 
legacy  and  succession  duties,  and  these, 
I  submit,  ought  to  follow  the  general 
rule,  and  ought  to  be  charged  upon  all 
persons  alike.     One  objection  has  been 
advanced  to  my  proposal  as  to  levying  a 
combined  duty,  and  that  is,  that  widows 
would  be  brought  into  the  tax ;  but  I 
would  point  out  to  the  House  that  widows 
are  not  now   exempt  as  widows,    but 
merely  as  the  widows  of  donors,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  this  exemption  should 
exist  even    under   such   circumstances. 
A  widow  pays  the  same  probate  or  ad- 
ministration duty  as  other  persons ;  she 
pays  the  same  income  tax  upon  the  in- 
come of  any  fund  that  may  be  left  to  her 
by  her  husband  or  anyone  else,  and  why 
should  she  not  pay  the  same  rate  of 
legacy  duty  ?     Moreover,  if  my  sugges- 
tion of  a  combined  duty  be  adopted,  it 
would  really  not  impose  any  very  sub- 
stantial burden  even  upon  the  widow. 
If  the  estate  be  a  small  one — say  £100 
in  the  case  of  an  intestacy — the  adminis- 
tration duty  is  4J^  per  cent.     The  com- 
bined duty  I  propose  should  be  levied  is 
4  per  cent  only,   and  in  such   a  case 
the  widow  would  be  a  gainer.     In  the 
case  of  a  will  she  would  pay  a  little  ad- 
ditional tax.     In  the  event  of  a  life  in- 
terest, the  additional  duty  would  be  very 
inconsiderable,   and  the  children   who 
succeeded  her  would,  in  fact,  be  gainers. 
Legacies  coming  to  a  widow  from  any 
other  source  than  from  her  own  husband 
are  now  liable  to  the  ordinary  duty ;  and 
I  would  only  say,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
emptions now  extended  to  widows,  that 
exemptions  of  every  kind  are,  as  a  rule, 
bad  and  indefensible.  Looking  then.  Sir, 
at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
think  the  objection  as  to  widows  being 
taxed  in  future  fails  equally  with  the 
other  objections  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  I  think  the  legacy  duties  should  be 
reformed  in  this  as  in  the  other  respects 
to  which  I  have  called  att^\i\iQVi.  "^^^ 
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Sir,  if  I  liave  established  my  premises 
— namely,  that  in  lieu  of  probate  or  ad- 
ministration duty,  one  imiform  charge 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  estate  of 
every  deceased  person,  and  if  the  House 
agrees  with  me  that  the  differential 
rates  of  duty  upon  benefits  under  wills 
or  intestacies  should  be  abolished,  then 
I  am  brought  to  my  third  proposition — 
namely,  that  these  duties  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  that  there  should  be 
levied  one  duty  only  at  one  uniform  rate 
upon  the  personal  estate  of  every  de- 
ceased person.  Proposing,  as  I  do,  to 
abolish  all  the  existing  probate,  admi- 
nistration, and  legacy  duties,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  many  modes  of  supplying 
their  place  are  practicable  and  simple.  I 
will,  however,  sketch  one, .in  order  to 
show  how  comparatively  easy  it  is  to 
supply  the  place  of  what  I  propose  to 
abolish.  In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  an 
inventory  is  now  recorded  at  the  time  of 
taking  out  probate  or  administration.  I 
would  make  such  an  inventory  the  basis 
for  the  new  tax  throughout  the  United 
Elingdom.  Let  the  inventory  be  first 
tendered  as  an  account,  either  at  Somer- 
set House  or  to  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue  at 
each  district  registry  of  the  Court  of 
Probate,  and  let  him  examine  it  or  com- 
pare it  with  the  proper  valuations  of  fur- 
niture and  other  like  effects,  and  with 
the  proper  certificates  of  the  value  of 
shares,  stocks,  &c. ;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  inventory, 
let  him  then  certify  the  amount  of  duty. 
Such  inventory  should,  in  my  opinion, 
form  an  integral  portion  of  the  probate 
or  letters  of  administration,  and  any 
persons  owing  moneys  to  or  holding 
moneys  or  effects  of  the  deceased  should 
only  pay  over  or  deliver  the  same  upon 
ascertaining  that  it  is  included  at  its 
proper  amount  in  the  certified  inventory. 
A  precedent  for  this  principle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  47th  section  of  the  48th 
Geo,  III.,  and  it  would,  in  a  slightly  ex- 
tended form,  apply  to  a  case  of  this 
kind.  Then  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty ought  alone  to  regulate*  its  lia- 
bility to  duty,  and  accordingly  an  estate 
should  not  be  taxed,  as  it  often  is  now, 
both  in  Australia,  for  instance,  and  in 
this  country,  upon  the  same  item.  In 
the  event  of  any  item  being  omitted,  an 
eik,  or  additional  inventory,  might  be 
recorded,  and  further  stamp  duty  paid. 
A  slight  mistake  in  the  original  inven- 
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tory  might  be  corrected  by  a  certificate 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
upon  their  being  satisfied  that  the  error 
arose  from  a  mistake.  I  do  not  wish, 
Sir,  that  by  my  proposal  the  amount  de- 
rived from  the  probate  and  legacy  duties 
should  either  be  increased  or  diminished. 
My  Kesolution  does  not  contemplate  any 
direct  increase  or  remission  of  taxation ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  would  be  a 
great  individual  g^n  by  reducing  the 
cost  necessarily  incurred,  not  merely  by 
the  taxpayer,  but  also  by  the  Exchequer. 
The  cost  of  collecting  the  duty  would  be 
very  much  diminished,  and  the  official 
staff  at  Somerset  House  reduced.  It  ap- 
pears, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
there  are  nearly  150  officials,  at  a  cost  of 
from  £40,000  to  £50,000,  employed  in 
the  Legacy  Duty  Department  at  Somer- 
set House.  I  have  no  accurate  or  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  number  of 
those  who  are  engaged  upon  the  old 
accounts,  and  in  assessing  and  collecting 
the  old  duties ;  but  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  old  ac- 
counts, the  whole  of  which  would  in 
time  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  present  sys- 
tem continues,  the  expense  now  being 
incurred  must  be  perpetually  increasing ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  my  system  be 
adopted,  the  present  staff  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  time  to  collect  the  old  duties, 
and  as  the  present  officials  retire  upon 
their  pensions  or  superannuated  allow- 
ances, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  fill  up 
their  vacancies.  In  this  way  a  consider- 
able saving  would  eventually  be  effected. 
One  objection  has  been  alleged  to  my 
proposal,  and  that  is,  that  the  change 
might  throw  all  the  duty  upon  the  resi- 
duary legatee ;  but  I  contend  this  woidd 
not  necessarily  follow — the  testator  might 
either  give  his  own  directions,  as  he  now 
gives  directions  whether  the  legacy  is  to 
be  paid  free  from  duty  or  not,  or  the  law 
might  itself  enact  that,  as  in  cases  of  in- 
testacy, there  is  a  distribution  of  the  in- 
testate estate,  so  under  wills  each  bene- 
ficiary should  bear  an  aliquot  share  of 
the  original  stamp  duty.  With  regard 
to  the  mode  of  collection,  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Forfarshire  suggested 
that  the  tax  should  be  collected  as  the 
legacy  duty  now  is,  but  that,  I  submit, 
would  only  remove  one  of  the  present 
inconveniences,  and  would  perpetuate 
delay  in  collection.  Indeed,  as  regards 
the  probate  duty,  it  woidd  in  many  cases 
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cause  that  to  he  deferred  which  is  now 
peuerallr  paid  almost  immediately  after 
the  testator's  death.     The  objects  I  have 
in  Tiew  are  very  plain  and  precise.     In 
the  first  place,  I  desire  to  simplify  the 
present  complex  system;   secondly,    to 
hare  one  equal  charge  upon  all  personal 
property   alike;   thirdly,   to  make  the 
payment  fixed  and  certain ;  and,  fourthly, 
to  encourage  the  payment  at  an  early 
date  and  in  one  sum  by  an  equitable 
and  liberal  scale  of  discount  or  rebate. 
Facilities  might  be  given  to  executors 
and  administrators,  who  frequently  ex- 
perience   difficulty    in    obtaining    the 
means  for  paying  probate  or  adminis- 
tration   duty.     Indeed,    it    not    unfro- 
quently  is  necessary  for  the  solicitor  to 
advance  the  amount  himself  for  a  time. 
Now,  if  the  Legacy  Duty  Department 
were  empowered  to  issue,  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  amount  of  duty  payable,  an 
authority  for  payment  of  it,  either  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  where  the  de- 
ceased   was  possessed  of    Government 
Stock  or  Funds,  or  by  any  bank  holding 
money  belonging  to   deceased,  or  any 
insurance  company,  or  to  anyone  in  pos- 
session of  the  personal  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased,   the    payment   would    be  very 
greatly  facilitated,  and  an  inconvenience 
now    very    frequently    experienced    in 
practice  would    be    entirely    removed. 
My  proposal  involves  no  change  of  the 
law  other  than  the  repeal  of  the  exist- 
ing probate  and  legacy  duty  rates  ex- 
cept one  or  two  trifling  ones.     First,  an 
alteration  of  the  Succession  Duty  Act  as 
regards  leaseholds,  which  are  now  in  an 
anomalous    position,   being  subject    to 
probate  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
soocession    duty  afterwards.      I   think 
these  should  be  made  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  I  would  let  them  revert  to 
the  position  in  which  they  stood  before 
the  Succession  Duty  Act  of  1863,  and 
treat  them  altogether  as  personalty  and 
snbject  to  my  proposed  combined  duty. 
In  the  next  place,  it  would  be  necessanr 
t>  repeal  so  moch  of  the  Act  45  Oto,  111. 
cap.  2^.  section  4,  and  therenpon  real 
estate  directed  to  be  sold,  and  legacies 
charged  xrpon  real   estate,   would  fall 
under  the  ^oecession  Duty  Acts.     These 
two  changes  would  simplify  the  existiDg 
sTskzexru  and  I  believe  in  no  other  way 
woiiiii  my  B*>5^>intion  afif«*ct  the  law»  re- 
ladnor  &)  r«^  estate.      I  do   not,  z»  I 
hMsfe  aitestdj  said^  advance  any  plea  tor 
oi  taxadoo.     I  propoae,   in 


fact,  that  the  ChuncolW  of  th«^  V,\c\\<^ 
quor  should  roalizo  as  mnoh  undor  my 
pro|>os(Hl  system  as  ho  wotiM  di>  undor 
the  existing  systom.     Now.  tho  pn>l>ato 
and  logaoy  duties,  taking  1 877-8  as  a 
basis — for  I  have  not  boon  ablo  to  pro- 
cure precisely  accurate  roturns  for  tho 
last  year — may,   for   1878-9,    bo    oMi» 
mated    at     £4,789,724.      Tho    capital 
upon  which  probate  or  administration 
duty  was  paid  in  1878-9  was,  r^mmlly, 
£138,000,000,     and    duty    at    4    por 
cent    upon    this    sum    would    produce 
£5,620,000,  showing  a  surplus  ovor  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties  upon  the  last 
year  of  £720,000.     Under  thn  existing 
system    tho    legacy    duty    upon    wills 
proved  during  tiio  ourrtMit  yimr    may 
become  paynMo  at  any  time  over  tho 
next  60  or  CO  years.     Siiould  my  pro- 
posed   system    bo  adopted,    every   tax 
would  bo  paid  onco  for  all ;  and  honoe 
there  would  bo  no  doubt  or  susponso,  ns 
there  is  at  tho  present  time.     1  have 
been  unable 'to  procure  df*tails  of  pay- 
ments of  logacv  dutv  dttring  tlio  last 
two  years,  diHtinguishing  tho  amotints 
paid  undor  old  and  under  ronnnt  wills, 
owing  to  tho  cost  and  dolay  that  won  tit 
have  oeon  occasionod  by  making  stich  a 
Ketum.     During  tho  first  collootion  of 
the  combined  (Uity,   largo  sums  would 
still  bo  comintr  in  in  respect  of  loga^'V 
duties  undor  old  wills,  and  at  a  low  nsti* 
mate,  in   tho  absence  of  pn^cise  data, 
I    estimato    that    that    would    roali/o 
at    least    half    the    annual    stim    paid 
during  the  preceding   year  —  namely, 
£1,500,000,   and   this  would  continue, 
although    of   a  gra<lua]]y  diminishing 
amount,   which   would   form  no  despi- 
cable item  in  the  i/udg^it  fft  Ways  and 
Means  for  many  years  t/;  rome.     Now, 
»Sir,  a  surplus  of  £700,000   from    the 
propos^j^l  direfd  tax  of  4  f»*T  r-'j/it,  Uf 
gffther  with  £1,600,000  fm  dufi'S  muUr 
old  wills,  would  make  i^J/l^O^lfiXf—n 
sum  which,  1  venture  Ut  think,  //tight  fo 
have  some  w/nsiderable   hHtw  itou  ffrr 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chanc*f)l//r 
of  the  Exchequer,  e>spedaHy  in  these  timtm. 
There  would  be  no  ttfiiual  addition  t/>  the 
taxation  nprm  the  fie/i|>Je.  but  merely  a  re- 
arrangement fiif  duties,  and  making  im- 
mediate instead  of  deferred  j»^ym^nfs, 
for  which  the  taxfiayer  ^onUl  hf^rf*  sn 
<>qnivalent  i.o  an  'uutufHf*^  «aping  //f  (ont 
xnd  vexation  and  ri'^k  and  h»**^.     T/K-e 
VOOO  ▼olnminoTT^  f*gi'*ter«,  of  wM/h  we 
h$sw^  he«rd  m  being  at  Somer^^et  tUAj^n^f 
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would  not  be  increased,  as  they  neces- 
sarily would  under  the  existing  system  ; 
the   staff,    also,   instead  of  increasing, 
would    be    gradually    diminished,    and 
great  saving  would  be  effected,  economy 
of  collection  woidd  be  combined  with  an 
increased  Hevenue ;  and  all  this  would 
be  attended  by  a  certainty  of  assessment 
and  saving  of   ^eat  expense  by  the 
sweeping  away  of  vexatious  regulations. 
There  would  be  no  very  great  increase 
in  the  taxation  of  any  class,  and  even 
the  class  paying  1  per  cent  would  not 
find  the  amount  payable  by  them  very 
much  increased.     At  present  the  pro- 
bate duty  varies  from  1^  to  8  per  cent, 
and  the  average  may  be  taken  at  2  per 
cent.     Administration  duty  varies  firom 
2  J  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  average  may 
be  taken  at  about  3  per  cent ;  so  that  even 
the  most  privileged  class,  who  are  now 
subject  to  legacy  duty  at  1  per  cent  only, 
pay,  including  probate  duty,  3  per  cent, 
and,  including  administration  duty,  about 
4  per  cent.     All  other  payers  of  higher 
rates,  as  a  rule,  would  gain  by  what  I 
suggest;    and,    generally    speaking,    I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  change  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  alike 
to  the  taxpayer  and  the  nation.    Another 
advantage,  and  it  is  the  only  other  one 
I  shall  venture  to  mention,  is  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  system  I  propose,  as  com- 
pared with  the  existing  system.     Since 
1815  the  probate  and  legacy  duties  have 
practically  been  incapable  of  expansion 
or  contraction.     Under  my  system  they 
would  be  capable  of  increase  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  State,  and  I  can 
conceive    no    reason    why,    whilst  the 
Income  Tax  is  being  increased,   some 
increase  should  not  be  made  upon  the 
probate  and  legacy  duties.    On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  good  time  coming  ever 
arrive  when  we  shall  again  witness  a 
remission  of  taxation,  then  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties  could  be  diminished 
in    their    due    proportion.      On    every 
ground,  I  feel  that  I  may  safely  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  [Resolution  upon  the 
House,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  it  will  be 
to  the  benefit  of  all  parties.     Before  I 
sit  down.  Sir,  I  must  refer  to  the  Amend- 
ments that  have  been  placed  upon  the 
Paper.     The   first  is  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Gregory),  who  proposes  to  re-consider 
and  revise  the  progressive  rates  of  pro- 
bate   and  administration  duty,  and  to 
^ye  greater  facilities  for  assessment  and 
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settlement  of  legacy  and  succession  duties 
upon  future  or  contingent  events,  and 
for  the  relief  of  executors,  administra- 
tors, and  trustees,  in  respect  of  the  same. 
Now,  Sir,  I  venture  to  think  that  my 
hon.  Friend  will  find  it  impossible  so  to 
deal  with  future  or  contingent  events ; 
and  if  he  goes  into  the  matter  fully,  I 
believe  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion that  I  have,  and  will  find  that 
his  object  cannot  be  better  effected  than 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  suggested 
in  my  Hesolution.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  confidently  hope  that  I  may 
rely  upon  having  my  hon.  Friend's  sup- 
port. There  enly  remains  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter),  which  he 
proposes  to  make  to  my  Besolution. 
This  proposition  involves  a  new  prin- 
ciple, upon  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  would  be  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
My  proposition  involves  no  new  prin- 
ciple, and,  therefore,  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend 
not  to  press  the  addition  of  which  he  has 
given  Notice.  I  merely  propose  to  com- 
bine certain  existing  duties,  and  I  do 
not  think  this  at  all  warrants  the  intro- 
duction of  the  larger  question  as  to  the 
taxation  to  be  imposed  upon  real  estate. 
I  now  beg  to  move.  Sir,  the  Besolution 
of  which  I  have  given  Notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  in  lieu  of  Probate  and  Adminis- 
tration Duty,  which  is  now  payable  according 
to  unequal  rates,  upon  the  personal  estate  of  de- 
ceased persons,  and  in  lieu  of  Legacy  Duty, 
which  18  now  payable  at  various  rates  and 
various  times  in  respect  of  each  separate  gift  by 
will,  and  each  separate  share  of  an  intestate's 
estate,  one  Duty  only  should  be  levied,  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  upon  the  value  of  the  personal  estate 
of  every  deceased  person." — (ifr.  DotUU,) 

Me.  J.  W.  BABCLAY :  Sir,  my  hon. 
Friend  has  dealt  so  exhaustively  and  so 
ably  with  the  matter  before  the  House  in 
the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered, 
that  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  but  for 
a  few  minutes  in  supporting  the  Resolu- 
tion. I  wish  especially  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  how 
hardly  these  probate  duties  fall  upon 
small  estates,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
large  amount  of  duty  charged  on  these 
estates,  but  in  the  form  of  legal  ex- 
penses caused  by  this  duty.    A  Itetum 
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placed  before  this  House  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  Session  showed  that  the 
total  number  of  estates  dealt  with  during 
the  year  1877-8  was  40,906.  Of  that 
number  13, 749,  or  one-third,  were  estates 
under  £300  each,  and  the  total  amount 
of  duty  levied  on  them  was  £48,831. 
Now,  the  average  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  these  small  estates,  I  find,  was  almost 
2  per  cent  on  the  whole.  The  same 
Bet  urn  shows  that  estates  of  £30,000 
each  and  upwards  paid  only  something 
less  than  1^  per  cent.  But  to  these  per 
centages  must  be  added  the  charge  on 
the  estates  caused  by  the  duty.  I  find 
that  the  average  sum  paid  by  the  estates 
under  £300  was  no  more  than  £3  10«. 
each ;  but  anyone  who  has  any  experi- 
ence of  the  expenses  in  such  matters, 
will  be  of  opinion  that  the  legal  ex- 
penses involved  by  the  payment  of  this 
£3  10«.  were  very  likely  nearly  twice 
that  amount.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  small  estates  had  to  pay  2  per 
cent  probate  duty,  and  further  legal  ex- 
penses of  between  2  and  4  per  cent  in 
making  up  the  statements  required  with 
the  payment  of  the  duty.  The  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  has  referred  to  the  large  expen- 
diture which  might  be  saved  at  Somer- 
set House  if  these  duties  were  simplified. 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  that  estates  under  £300  might 
be  altogether  exempted  from  duty.  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  so  doing  the 
Revenue  would  suffer  very  little  loss, 
because,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  estates 
consists  of  the  smaller  estates  under 
£300,  and  these  must  necessarily  involve 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  at 
Somerset  House.  I  think  that  estates 
of  deceased  persons  of  less  than  £300 
per  annum  might  fairly  be  considered 
to  correspond  with  an  income  of  £150 
a-year,  and  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  probate  duty,  as  the  small  in- 
comes are  exempted  from  Income  Tax. 
For  reasons  of  economy  as  well  as 
of  equality,  I  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
Oenueman  will  consider  the  propriety  of 
exempting  estates  under  £300.  I  hope 
that  the  very  able  and  lucid  speech  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  addressed  to  the 
House  will  be  productive  of  a  very  satis- 
factory division,  should  one  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  House  will,  by  a 
large  majority,    strengthen   the  hands 


of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  his  next 
year's  Budget. 

Mb.  GREGORY,  in  rising  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  ** expedient"  to  the  end  of  the 
Motion,  in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

"To  reconsider  and  revise  the  progressive 
rates  of  Probate  and  Administration  Duty,  and 
to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the  assessment  and 
settlement  of  Legacy  and  Sucession  Duties  upon 
future  or  contingent  events,  and  for  the  relief 
of  executors,  administrators,  and  trustees  in  re- 
spect of  the  same ;  " 

said,  he  concurred  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton  (Mr.  Dodds)  so  far  as 
progressive  rates  were  concerned ;  they 
were  unequal  in  their  operation,  and 
objectionable  in  their  assessment,  large 
estates  paying  less  in  proportion  than 
small  ones;  but  his  hon.  Friend  went 
further  than  this,  and  proposed  to  as- 
similate the  duties  on  probates  and  ad- 
ministrations. He,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  there  should  be  some  diflPerence 
between  the  two.  The  making  of  a  will 
was  an  imperative  duty ;  and  if  a  man 
choose  to  leave  his  property  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  law,  he  did  not  see  why  those 
who  benefited  by  the  administration  of 
the  law  should  not  pay  something  for  it. 
With  regard  to  legacies,  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  amounted  to  this — he  would 
equalize  the  duties  on  all  legacies,  and 
charge  the  whole  duty  on  the  general 
estate.  All  parties  were  to  be  assessed 
to  the  same  duty  in  respect  of  the  boun- 
ties they  took  under  a  will,  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  natural  and  just  princi- 
ple to  regulate  the  duty  according  to  the 
consanguinity  of  the  beneficiary.  His 
hon.  Friend  was  driven  to  this  dilemma, 
either  to  charge  the  whole  duty  on  the 
residuary  estate,  or  to  apportion  it 
among  the  legatees.  As  to  the  propo- 
sition that  a  testator  himself  should  re- 
gulate the  portion  of  duty  to  be  paid  by 
each  legatee,  it  would  impose  a  duty  on 
a  testator  which  would  very  seldom  be 
performed  ;  but  he  thought  that  further 
facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  pay- 
ment of  legacy  duties  and  for  dis- 
charging executors  and  trustees  in  all 
cases  in  which  one  party  was  entitled 
for  life  and  another  in  remainder.  It 
might  be  said  that  in  cases  where  the 
duties  would  be  assessed  at  different 
rates,  some  hardship  would  accrue  to 
the  remainderman  in  the  duty  being 
levied  on  the  whole  legacy  in  the  first 
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instanco,  but  liebelioved  that  this  would 
bo  so  small  iu  elfoct  as  to  be  inappre- 
ciable. Again,  ho  thought,  executors  or 
trustees  should  have  the  power  of  giving 
notice  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  that 
they  were  about  to  distribute  the  funds 
in  their  hands,  and  require  the  Office  if 
they  had  any  claim  upon  such  funds, 
to  make  it  within  a  limited  time,  and  if 
the  Office  did  not  make  such  claim,  that  the 
trustees  or  executors  should  be  discharged. 
Again,  with  regard  to  succession  duties, 
a  case  had  occurred  in  which  the 
trustees  had  elected  to  pay  the  succes- 
sion duties  by  instalments,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, one  of  them  forgot  to  pay  the 
last  instalment.  The  thing  was  undis- 
covered for  years ;  but  whin  the  owner 
came  into  succession,  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  all  the  instalments  with  interest 
at  4  per  cent  for  14  years.  In  a  case  of 
that  kind,  he  thought  that  the  principal 
alone  ought  to  be  recoverable.  If  the 
changes  ho  had  suggested  were  made,  he 
did  not  think  any  more  was  required. 
Ho  begged  to  move  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  he  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friend  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
present  law  worked  very  well,  and  was 
a  just  law.  It  was  a  law  which  pre- 
vailed in  all  civilized  States,  and  was 
first  adopted  in  this  country  under 
William  III.,  when  it  was  brought  from 
Holland.  In  1780,  the  tax  was  simply 
1  per  cent  upon  legacies  above  £100; 
in  1783,  it  was  increased  to  2  per  cent ; 
and  in  1789,  to  3  per  cent.  In  1796,  a 
proposition  was  brought  before  the 
House  to  increase  the  duties;  and  a  very 
long  debate  followed.  On  a  division,  as 
to  whether  real  estate  should  be  brought 
under  the  same  rule  as  personal  estate, 
the  numbers  were  equal,  and  the 
Speaker  gave  his  casting-vote  against 
the  proposition,  so  that  there  might  be 
further  time  for  consideration,  and  the 
subject  dropped.  In  1805,  differential 
duties  were  introduced  ;  and  in  1815,  it 
was  established  that  children  who  had 
a  natural  claim  should  pay  a  smaller 
amount  than  those  who  had  not  the 
same  natural  claim.  It  was  manifestly 
unjust,  that  those  who  had  a  natural  right 
to  be  maintained  should  pay  the  same 
duty  as  those  who  had  no  such  right. 
The  argument  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
bate and  succession  duties  were  similar. 
Again,  it  might  be  argued,  that  if  too 
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large  a  duty  were  imposed  on  children, 
who  were  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
testator's  bounty  and  care,  parents  wx>uld 
be  induced  to  make  provision  for  them  be- 
fore death,  and  would  thereby  evade  pay- 
ment of  the  percentage  to  the  State.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  happened  rather  fre- 
quently, even  with  the  existing  low  duties. 
He  believed  that  the  legacy  duty  could 
not  be  increased  without  detriment  to 
the  State,  and  that,  as  it  stood,  it  was 
based  on  fair  principles,  of  which  the 
advantages  outweighed  those  of  the 
fixed  duty  which  had  been  suggested. 
No  doubt,  the  present  system  caused 
considerable  expense ;  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  injustice  done  in  the  whole 
great  establishment  of  Somerset  House. 
He  believed  the  differential  duty  was 
better  for  the  public  than  a  fixed  duty 
would  be,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  offer 
any  temptations  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  levy  those  increases  which 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  think  de- 
sirable. The  total  value  of  personal 
property  had  largely  increased  of  late 
years,  till  it  now  amounted  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  That  was  a  circum- 
stance which  seemed  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockton  (Mr.  Dodds).  It  was  surprising 
that  only  the  remaining  20  per  cent  was 
liable  to  contribute  to  local  taxation. 
That  fact  was  an  answer  to  many  of  the 
arguments  they  had  heard ;  and,  taking 
it  together  with  other  facts,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  giving  his  vote  against  the 
Eesolution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  expedient  **  to 
tho  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  to  reconsider  and  revise  the  progressive 
rates  of  Probate  and  Administration  Duty,  and 
to  afford  greater  facilities  for  tho  assessment 
and  settlement  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties 
upon  future  or  contingent  events,  and  for  the 
relief  of  executors,  administrators,  and  trosteet 
in  respect  of  the  same." — {Mr,  Gregory,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  BAXTEE  said,  he  wished  to  say 
a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
Notice  which  he  had  placed  on  the 
Paper,  and  which  was  as  follows : — 

"To  move  to  add  to  Mr.  Dodd*s  Motion — 
*  and  that  with  respect  to  tho  Probate,  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duties  real  estate  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  personal  estate.' ' 
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The  first  remark  he  would  make  was  to 
to  express  his  surprise  at  the  total  in- 
consistency between  our  practice  in  re- 
gard to  these  duties  and  our  practice 
with  regard  to  other  taxation.  With 
regard  to  other  taxation  there  was  a 
practice,  which  he  very  much  regretted 
to  see,  of  exempting  the  lower  portion 
of  the  middle  classes  from  taxation. 
This  practice  was,  he  considered,  car- 
ried very  much  further  than  the  benefit 
of  the  State  justified.  The  principle 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Income  Tax 
was  directly  opposite  to  the  principle 
which  they  were  now  discussing  with 
regard  to  the  duties  touched  upon  in 
the  Motion.  There  was  another  singu- 
larity with  regard  to  the  succession 
duties,  and  that  was  that  no  defence  of 
any  kind,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  had 
ever  been  made  from  the  Treasury 
Bench  by  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  the  anomalies  or  inequalities  so 
ably  pointed  out  by  his  hon.  iFriend 
the  Member  for  Stockton  (Mr.  Dodds). 
There  had  been  some  defences  made  from 
time  to  time  by  some  independent  Gen- 
tlemen ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  thing 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
speaking  with  authority,  had  never  been 
able  to  defend  these  duties.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
justify  the  taxing  of  small  successions 
at  a  higher  rate  than  large  ones,  and 
the  taxing  of  testate  and  intestate  estates 
at  different  charges,  and  the  taxing  of 
real  estate  where  it  was  used  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  whilst,  where  it  was 
not  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  it  got 
off  scot  free.  These  anomalies  and  in- 
equalities in  the  present  system  had  not 
only  been  frequently  pointed  out,  but 
they  had  been  proved  to  demonstration 
time  and  again  in  that  House.  To  his 
mind,  it  was  most  surprising  that  no 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ever 
had  the  courage  to  grapple  with  this 
matter ;  and  the  more  especially  so  be- 
cause it  was  perfectly  evident  that  any 
honest,  logical  attempt  to  remove  these 
anomalies  and  put  on  a  uniform  duty,  as 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton,  would  add,  he  believed, 
something  like  £1,000,000  sterling  to 
the  Hevenue  of  the  country.  The  pre- 
sent system  appeared  to  him  to  be  radi- 
cally defective,  and  he  thought  it  was 
no  use  attempting  to  patch  it  up  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  East    Sussok  (Mr.  Gregory).    He 


should,  -therefore,  give  his  support  to 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stockton.  But  he  was  most 
desirous  of  saying  that  he  did  not 
think  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
satisfied  with  stopping  here.  He  claimed, 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  real 
heritable  propei-ty  should  be  placed  on 
precisely  the  same  footing,  with  regard 
to  these  duties,  as  property  which  was 
moveable.  He  was  c^raid  that  the  coun- 
try— the  electors — were  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  gross  inequality  of  the 
law  in  this  respect.  He  had  an  abstract 
of  the  Parliamentary  Betum,  issued  in 
February,  1878,  for  the  year  1876-7, 
from  which  he  found  that  on  personal 
or  moveable  estates  the  probate  or  in- 
ventory duty  was  £2,260, 1 76,  and  legacy 
duty  £2,846,054,  making  together 
£5,107,130;  whilst  the  succession  duty 
on  real  or  heritable  estates  was  only 
£849,340,  making  a  difference  of 
£4,257,700.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  calculated, 
some  years  ago,  that  if  the  real  property 
were  taxed  it  would  add  £2,000,000  to 
the  Exchequer;  but  the  Conservative 
Party  insisted  that  it  would  involve  a 
tax  of  a  much  greater  extent,  and  Lord 
Cairns  said  that  the  landed  property  of 
the  country,  if  that  alteration  wore 
made,  would  pay  £8,000,000  a-year. 
He  had  gone  into  a  calculation  himself, 
but,  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  would 
not  trouble  the  House  with  it.  It  would 
be  sufficient  for  him  to  say  that  he 
thought  any  person  who  had  studied 
this  subject  thoroughly  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  exemption  of 
landed  property  from  these  duties  cost 
the  country  not  less  than  £4,000,000 
a-year.  He  had  never  been  able  to  see 
why  they  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  every  great  financial 
authority,  who  had  written  and  spoken 
on  this  subject,  took  the  same  view. 
Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Gwynne,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Duties,  addressing 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes, 
said — 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  legacy 
and  probate  duties  have  not  yet  been  extended 
to  real  as  well  as  personal  estate.  Clearly,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  them  which  on  any 
sound  principle  of  finance  should  exempt  one 
description  of  property  and  not  the  other." 

In  Mr.  M'Culloch's  article  on  taxation 
in  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  1860,  he 
read  as  follows : — 
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"Wo  cannot  but  think  that  the  mode  of 
charging  the  duty  (meaning  the  three  duties 
before  specified),  as  well  as  the  duty  itself, 
should  be  identical  on  all  parts  of  property; 
and  that  if  an  individual  succeed  to  an  estate  or 
other  real  property  which  would  sell  for  a  cer- 
tain sum,  the  duty  should  be  imposed  on  that 
amount.  This  would  be  a  plain  and,  apparently, 
an  equitable  proceeding ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  one  variety  of  property  should  be  dealt 
with  in  one  way,  and  another  in  a  different  way. 
.  .  .  The  result  of  the  present  system  of  as- 
sessing the  tax  on  real  property  is  such  that  it 
is  nat  supposed  to  yield  a  third  part  of  what  it 
would  yield  were  it  assessed  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  assessed  on  money  and  other  personal 
property.  It  would  require  very  conclusive 
reasons  to  justify  a  distinction  of  this  sort, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  none  such  really  exist. 
The  sooner,  therefore,  that  this  discrepancy  is 
terminated,  and  the  duty  assessed  in  the  same 
way  on  all  descriptions  of  property,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties.  Anything  like  even 
the  appearance  of  favouritism  in  taxation  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  uniformly 
productive  of  the  worst  results,  and  is  especially 
objectionable  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
manifested  on  the  side  of  the  richer  and  more 
powerful  classes." 

Now,  the  only  argument  he  had  heard 
against  the  taxation  of  real  and  personal 
property  was  the  old  theory  of  peculiar 
burdens  on  the  land  of  the  country.  As 
a  landowner  himself,  he  denied  that 
.theory,  and  he  felt  persuaded  the  time 
would  come  when  the  House  would  have 
to  free  itself  from  the  charge  that  the 
landowners  took  very  good  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  the  succession 
duties.  ['*  Oh,  oh  !"]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
cried  **  Oh,  oh!"  but  he  wished  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  Land  Tax  was 
based  on  a  valuation  made  some  200 
years  ago  which  now  was  merely  no- 
minal. He  entirely  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
G-oldney)  in  what  he  said  about  Cor- 
porations. He  could  see  no  reason  why 
Corporations  should  be  exempted.  This 
subject  was  occupying  more  attention 
than  many  hon.  Gentlemen  believed, 
and  he  himself  had  presented  several 
Petitions,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  in 
favour  of  this  Motion.  He  thought  that 
the  Government  had  now  an  excellent 
opportunity,  before  the  Budget  of  next 
year,  of  allaying  the  feeling  of  discon- 
tent which  existed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  adding  a  very  considerable  amount 
to  the  national  Exchequer. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK  said,  the  Amendment,  or  rather 
rider,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter) 
had  placed  upon  the  Paper  was  not 
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before  the  House,  and  the  few  observa- 
tions which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  showed  that  they  were  not  to 
be  called  upon  on  that  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss that  Amendment.     He  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  not  inviting  them  to 
enter  upon  so  large  and  difficult  a  discus- 
sion  as  that  which  would  have  been 
raised  if  the  House  had  been  asked  to 
consider  the  Amendment.     He  protested 
against  some  of  the  assumptions  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made, 
and  he  thought  that  if  the  question  were 
argued  out,  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
very  good  arguments  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
real  estate  should  be  taxed  as  regarded 
legacy  duty  upon  the  same  footing  as 
personal  estate.      The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  given  an  inadequate  view 
of  the  difference  between  the  burdens 
which  fell  upon  real  estate  and  upon 
personal  estate.     He  thought  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  analyze  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  real  property, 
and  correct  it  by  deducting  charges  in 
the    nature    of   mortgages    and    other 
charges,  he  would  find  that  that  value 
was  not  as  large  when  compared  with 
the  wealth  of  the  country  as  he  woidd 
have  the  House  believe.     He,  however, 
proposed  to  confine  his  observations  to 
the  question  raised  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stockton  (Mr.  Dodds), 
and  to  treat  his  Motion  from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view.     He  understood 
that  the  object  of  his  hon.  Friend  was 
to  bring  to  the  cognizance  of  the  House 
the  anomalies  which  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted in  the  present  system  under  which 
probate  and  legacy  duty  upon  personal 
property  was  levied.   The  charges  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  brought  against  that 
system  were    three — namely,   that  the 
smaller  estates  were  charged  with  the 
highest  rate  of  duty,  that  the  scale  of 
assessment  proceeded  by  jumps,  in3tead 
of  by  regular  percentage,  and  that  an 
objectionable  difference  was  made  be- 
tween the  charges  on  testate  and  intes- 
tate estates.   In  the  justice  of  the  first  of 
these  complaints  he  entirely  concurred, 
it  being  perfectly  clear  that  the  scale  as  it 
stood  at  present  bore  more  heavily  upon 
the  smaller  estates  than  upon  the  larger. 
This  was  a  matter  which  called  for  at- 
tention,   and,    at  the  proper  time,   for 
remedy.     As  to  his  hon.  Friend's  second 
charge,  he  thought  it  would  be  far  more 
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convenient  that  the  scale  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  scale  by  steps,  than  in 
the  nature  of  a  percentage  duty,  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  that  there  would 
be  in  assessing  the  duty  by  percentage 
if  stamps  were  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  extremely  incon- 
venient to  keep  stamps  of  every  variety 
necessary  to  meet  the  peculiar  incidence 
of  a  strict  and  accurate  percentage  duty. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  might  say,  **  Why 
should  you  use  stamps  ?  Why  should 
you  not  adopt  my  principle  of  having  an 
uniform  tax  to  take  the  place  both  of 
the  probate  duty,  which  is  raised  by 
stamps,  and  the  legacy  duty,  which  is 
raised  by  percentage  ?  Why  not  sub- 
stitute for  these  two  an  uniform  percent- 
age duty  ?  "  But  if  this  suggestion  were 
adopted,  if  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
was  to  be  raised,  and  he  assumed  that 
that  was  intended,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  substitute  for  a  tax  which  was 
levied  partially  by  stamp  upon  probate, 
and  subsequently  by  percentage  upon 
legacy  duty,  an  uniform  amount  which 
would  cover  both  those  charges.  This 
woidd  be  to  place  a  very  heavy  charge 
upon  successors  to  property,  who  prob- 
ably in  many  cases  would  not  find  it 
very  convenient  to  bear  it.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  fact  that 
it  often  happened  that  persons  coming 
into  property  were  unable  to  pay  pro- 
bate duty  without  inconvenience.  How 
great,  then,  would  be  the  inconvenience 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected  sup- 
posing they  were  compelled  to  find  the 
full  amount,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  suggestions  were 
adopted.  And  for  this  reason,  that  it 
provided  a  self-acting  machinery  by 
which  the  amount  of  the  property  was 
ascertained  by  the  probate  stamp  which 
the  person  who  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty was  anxious  to  obtain,  and  who 
would,  therefore,  not  attempt  to  evade 
the  duty.  He  thought  that  it  was  more 
convenient  and  more  secure  for  the  He- 
venue,  and  certainly  more  convenient 
for  the  person  who  had  to  pay  the  duty, 
that  the  duty  should  be  levied  partly  in 
the  form  of  probate  duty,  and  partly  in 
the  form  of  legacy  duty.  He  luUy  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  scale  on  which 
the  duty  was  levied  should  be  re-con- 
sidered. But,  in  re-adjusting  the  duty, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  advantageous, 
either  to  the  Exchequer  or  to  those  who 


had  to  pay  it.  The  third  complaint 
which  had  been  made  was  that  a  differ- 
ence was  made  between  the  duty  on 
intestate  estates,  and  those  which  were 
bequeathed  by  will.  Upon  that  sub- 
ject, however,  he  should  wish  to  reserve 
his  opinion.  He  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  should  not  admit 
the  force  of  the  argument  which  had 
been  used  in  reference  to  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  wish  to  pledge 
himself  to  anything  until  he  had  given 
further  consideration  to  the  matter.  In 
order  to  place  the  two  classes  of  estates 
upon  an  equal  footing,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  amount  of  the  duty 
upon  testate  estates.  He  admitted  that 
these  were  all  matters  that  required 
consideration,  and  since  last  year  he  had 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
Ron.  Member,  however,  must  admit  that 
this  was  a  very  difficult  question,  which 
had  been  for  a  number  of  years  under 
consideration  by  the  ablest  financiers, 
who,  down  to  the  present  time,  had  been 
unable  to  see  their  way  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  In  these  circumstances, 
he  did  not  think  he  was  open  to  any 
serious  charge  for  not  having  as  yet 
succeeded  in  satisfactorily  settling  the 
question.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of 
consanguinity,  he  must  remark  that  if 
too  high  a  duty  were  exacted  in  respect 
of  property  bequeathed  from  father  to 
son,  or  from  husband  to  wife,  the  Ko- 
venue  would  lose  largely  by  means  of 
inter  vivos  arrangements,  while  a  good 
deal  of  ill-foeling  might  be  roused  by 
adopting  that  course.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  the  descent  of  property 
to  illegitimate  issue,  while  he  admitted 
that  many  hard  cases  might  result  from 
the  operation  of  the  present  system,  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
disturb  an  arrangement  which  had  ex- 
isted for  so  long.  Though  he  admitted 
the  justice  of  much  that  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  should 
demur  entirely  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  proposal  as  that  he  had  placed 
on  the  Paper.  It  would  be  altoge- 
ther unwise  to  commit  the  House  to 
such  a  proposition  as  that  there  should 
be  an  uniform  rate  of  the  value  of  per- 
sonal estate.  General  questions  of  taxa- 
tion were  open  to  considerable  doubt ; 
but,  with  regard  to  this,  it  was  a 
proposal  of  a  different  character.  It 
asked  the  House  to  commit  itself  to  a 
specific  plan  which  he  could  not  admit 
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to  be  the  right,  or  best  plan  even,  to 
attain  that  which  the  hon.  Member 
wished,  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  agree 
to  it.  If  the  House  were  to  pass  any 
Resolution  at  all,  he  thought  the  Eeso- 
lution  as  it  would  stand  with  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory)  would  be  harm- 
less and,  to  a  certain  extent,  beneficial. 
He  should  prefer  that  no  Resolution 
should  be  passed  at  all,  and  that  the 
House  should  be  contented  with  the  dis- 
cussion, which  had  been  of  a  very  inte- 
resting and  suggestive  character;  but, 
if  a  division  were  taken,  he  should  be 

Erepared  to  negative  the  Motion  of  the 
on.  Member  for  Stockton,  and  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sussex. 

Mr.  DODDS  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
detain  the  House,  but  he  must  beg  leave 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply.  With  re- 
ference to  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Memberfor  East  Sussex(Mr.Gregory) 
as  to  the  desirability  of  making  a  man 

Eay  for  the  administration  of  his  estate 
y  the  law  in  the  event  of  his  dying  in- 
testate, he  thought  the  hon.  Member 
could  scarcely  be  serious  in  putting  such 
a  proposal  forward.      The  Act  for  the 
distribution  of  intestate  estates  imposed 
no  duty  on  the  State.     The  representa- 
tives of  the  man   who    died    intestate 
were  responsible  for  putting  it  in  opera- 
tion.   He  could  not  conceive  the  smallest 
reason  for  the  differential  duty   being 
paid  on  that  account.     As  to  the  sugges- 
tion about  an  estate  with  a  life  interest 
and  remainder  over  to  somebody  else,  the 
difficulty  could  be  got  over  in  the  simplest 
possible  way  by  taking  the  whole  duty 
out  of  the  corpus  of  the  fund,  by  which 
arrangement     everybody     would     pay 
equally  from  the  commencement.     The 
tenant  for  life  would   have   £100   re- 
duced by  4  per  cent,    and   would    re- 
ceive   the   interest  upon   96    per  cent. 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  duty  would  be 
thrown    entirely    upon    the    residuary 
legatee,  if  the  testator  did  not  make  a 
proper  provision  for  the  duty  in  his  will. 
But  the  hon.  Member  must  know  very 
well  that  a  solicitor,  in  drawing  a  will, 
always  took  the  instructions  as  to  whe- 
ther duty  was  to  be  charged  upon  a 
particular  legacy  or  not.     It  was  the 
duty  of  the  solicitor  to  see  to  that  in 
drawing  a  will ;  while,  in  the  case  of  an 
intestacy,  the  difficulty  would  not  arise, 
because  each  would  take  his  share  out 
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of  the  portion.     Then  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  charge  interest 
upon  the  duty,  where  it  had  not  been 
paid  for  a  long  time.    He  quite  admitted 
that  it  did  sometimes  seem  hard,  and  in 
one  case  recently,  within  his  own  expe- 
rience, where  the  duty  was  £1,000,  the 
interest  was  between  20  or  30  per  cent 
of  that  amount.     But  he  could  see  no 
hardship  in  the  arrangement.    The  duty 
was  due,  and  if  it  had  been  paid,  the 
State  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  it ; 
while,   on  the  other  hand,   the  person 
having  the  money,  had  no  doubt  been 
making  more  of  it  than  the  4  per  cent 
the  State  charged  him.     He  must  beg 
pardon  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.   Goldney)  for    interrupting    him. 
He  thought  the  hon.  Member  was  mix- 
ing up  the  probate  and  legacy  duties. 
The  probate  duty  certainly  was  brought 
in  in  1694  ;  but  the  legacy  duty  was  not 
imposed  till  the  year  1780,  in  the  time 
of  George  III.     With  regard  to  the  case 
of  a  man  selling  property,  he  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was 
no  difference  whether  a  man  sold  to  a 
relative  or  to  a  stranger.     Therefore,  ho 
failed  to  see  any   answer  to   his  pro- 
posal in  that  objection.     It  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  not  suggesting 
for  a  moment  that  there  should  be  any 
increase  in   these   duties.      The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  clearly  de- 
fined that ;  his  proposal  simply  was  that 
the  same  duty  should  be  levied  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.    He  thanked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  way  in  which 
he  had  accepted  some  of  his  proposi- 
tions, and  he  hoped  now  that  the  ques- 
tion was  clearly  before  the  House,  that 
the  Government  would  take  it  up  another 
year.  He  might  add,  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money,  that  if  a  certificate  were 
granted  at  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  of 
the  amount  payable,  and  that  certificate 
were  made  a  voucher  to  the  insurance 
companies,    or     the    bankers,    anyone 
having   any  part  of  the  estate   could 
easily  get  money.     If  that  was  not  done, 
then  they  might  make  a  portion  payable 
after  a  certain  time.     He  had  heard  no- 
thing during  the  debate  to  impair   or 
weaken  his  case,  and  he  must  therefore 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  it, 
feeling  quite  sure  that  the  time  was  not 
far    distant   when   his   proposition,    or 
something  very  like  it,  would  be  agreed 
to  by  some  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 
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Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  59 ;  Noes 
131  :  Majority  72.— (Div.  List,  No.  105.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  131 ;  Noes 
24  :  Majority  107.— (Div.  List,  No.  106.) 

Eesohedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
it  is  expedient  to  reconsider  and  revise  the  pro- 
gressive rates  of  Probate  and  Administration 
Duty,  and  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the 
assessment  and  settlement  of  Legacy  and  Suc- 
ce^ion  Duties  upon  future  or  contingent  events, 
and  for  the  relief  of  executors,  administrators, 
and  trustees  in  respect  of  the  same. 


SUGAR  INDUSTRIES. 
KOMIXATION  OF   SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Select  Committee  do  consist 
of  17  Members."— (ifr.  Bitchie,) 

Mb.  ISAAC  said,  that  he  should  like 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  while 
he  made  a  personal  explanation  on  the 
matter,  and  he  trusted  no  hon.  Member 
would  object  to  his  doing  so.  He  would 
refer  to  two  matters — Ist,  to  the  debate 
that  took  place  on  the  2nd  April  last, 
on  a  Motion  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
formation  of  the  Select  Committees  on 
Public  Business ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
debate  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Eitchie),  on  the 
question  of  the  sugar  industries.  He 
was  bound  to  revert  to  those  two  ques- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
he  had  a  reasonable,  proper,  and  Consti- 
tutional right  to  oppose  the  nomination 
of  this  Committee  of  17  Members,  and 
that  he  did  not  raise  his  objections 
for  the  purpose  of  obstruction.  It  bad 
been  allowed  that  every  hon.  Member  of 
the  House  was  entitled  of  right  to  com- 
ment upon  all  matters  of  Public  Busi- 
ness that  came  before  it,  and  he  might 
say  that,  although  his  name  appeared 
in  the  Division  List  in  support  of  this 
Committee,  he  went  into  that  Lobby 
by  mistake ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  it 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  go  to  the 
Table  with  the  Tellers  for  the  purpose 
of  rectifying  his  error.  In  his  own  jus- 
tification, he  might  say  that  he  told  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  of 
his  intention  to  raise  an  objection  to  the 
Committee,  and  that  he  called  his  atten- 


tion to  the  Stauding  Order  of  the  2oth 
Juno,  1852,  by  which  the  number  of 
'Members  to  bo  nominated  on  any  Com- 
mittee was  limited  to  15,  unless  by  special 
consent  of  the  House.  So  far,  he  had 
done  all  that  one  hon.  Member  should 
do  in  giving  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
object  to  the  Committee.  But  the  names 
did  appear  on  the  Paper  after  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  object  to  the 
nomination,  and  when  the  names  ap- 
peared on  the  Paper,  his  objection  was 
very  much  stronger,  and  in  that  ob- 
jection he  was  joined  by  several  hon. 
Members  of  the  House,  and  a  Notice 
of  objection  by  another  hon.  Member 
appeared  on  the  Papers  of  the  House  at 
the  same  time  that  his  own  did.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea 
(Mr.  Dillwyn)  put  an  objection  on  the 
Paper ;  but,  for  some  reason  of  his  own, 
he  had  withdrawn  it.  But  that  did  not 
interfere  with  his  (Mr.  Isaac's)  objection. 
Ho  entertained  a  strong  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  names  submitted 
for  nomination  on  these  Committees, 
and  he  contended  that  he  was  within  his 
Constitutional  right  in  objecting  to  the 
Committee  consisting  of  17  Members. 
In  answer  to  a  Question  that  was  put  to 
him,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  his 
opposition.  He  could  not  answer  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  even- 
ing, nor  could  he  express  his  views 
upon  the  subject  on  the  occasion  with- 
out putting  the  House  to  great  incon- 
.venience ;  but  he  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ar- 
range the  matter,  and  had  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  if  the  number  of 
the  Committee  were  limited  to  15,  ho 
would  no  longer  raise  an  objection.  The 
only  stipulation  he  made  to  that  offer 
being  that  the  two  names  last  put  on  tho 
Paper — namely,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Meldon),  should  remain  part  of  tho  15. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  any  kind  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ritchie) 
with  respect  to  the  matter,  and  in  tlie 
absence  of  any  communication  from  him 
asking  his  views,  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  had  any  right  to  take  notice  of 
the  agitation  made  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  this  House ;  indeed,  to  so  great 
an  extent  had  the  agitation  been  carried, 
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that  it  was  eyen  threatened  to  send  a 
deputation  to  Nottingham,  and  thus 
induce  the  working  men  there  to  unseat 
him.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  still 
objected  to  the  number  of  the  Committee 
being  more  than  15,  and  he  thought  that, 
in  justice  to  himself  and  his  case,  the 
number  should  be  reduced.  He  made 
those  observations  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  know  the  reasons  for  his 
opposition,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  accused  of  obstruction.  In  the  future, 
it  was  his  intention  during  the  rest  of 
the  Session  to  oppose  the  nomination  of 
any  Select  Committee  where  the  names 
exceeded  1 5  in  number.  He  trusted  that 
the  explanation  he  had  given  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House.  He  might 
say  that  he  should  not  oppose  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee  ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  would 
meet  his  objection  by  reducing  the 
number  to  15. 

Me.  EITCHIE  said,  he  must  place 
before  the  House  his  version  of  what 
had  taken  place,  as  it  differed  materially 
from  that  described  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Isaac).  No  doubt, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Clackmannan  (Mr.  Adam)  and  his 
hon.  Colleague  (Sir  William  Hart  Dyke) 
were  very  much  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
nomination  of  Select  Committees.  He 
should  not  question  the  right  of  any 
hon.  Member  to  oppose  the  names  pro- 
posed to  be  nominated  on  a  Committee. 
But  the  effect  of  the  opposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  to  prevent 
this  matter  from  coming  on  at  all  even 
for  discussion.  He  ventured  to  think 
that  opposition  of  that  sort  was  unjusti- 
fiable, for  the  House,  having  resolved 
upon  the  Committee,  there  remained  the 
further  step  to  nominate  the  Members 
to  serve  on  the  Committee,  and  the  effect 
of  the  opposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  to  prevent  the  House  from  carrying 
out  its  own  Eesolution.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  he  had  never  asked  him 
as  to  his  views  upon  the  matter,  and 
that  no  Question  on  the  subject  had 
ever  been  put  to  him.  The  House  would, 
no  doubt  recollect  that  when  he  asked  a 
Question  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham would  withdraw  his  opposition 
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to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 
He  then  immediately  asked  the  hon. 
Member  whether,  after  what  had  been 
said  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  would  consent  to  do  so  ?  The 
hon.  Member  did  not  pay  him  even 
the  ordinary  courtesy  oi  replying  to 
his  Question,  although  in  the  House. 
After  that,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
again  mentioning  the  matter  to  him. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  he 
had  originally  told  him  of  his  intention 
to  object  to  the  Committee,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Standing  Orders,  unless 
he  limited  his  Committee  to  15  ;  but 
after  the  Committee  had  been  appointed, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  stated  to  him  that 
he  had  changed  his  mind  and  that  un- 
less he  limited  his  Committee  to  13,  he 
should  object  to  it.  On  further  conver- 
sation with  him,  he  (Mr.  Ritchie)  told 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  Standing 
Orders  permitted  15  Members  to  be 
nominated,  and  he  (Mr.  Ritchie)  pro- 
ceeded to  obtain  the  names  of  hon. 
Members  in  the  usual  way.  It  was 
useless  for  the  hon.  Member  to  come 
forward  now  to  say  that  he  objected  to 
17  names;  for  what  he  really  objected 
to  at  first  was  that  15  Members  should 
be  on  the  Committee,  the  other  two  were 
added  after  the  hon.  Member  had  put  his 
Notice  of  objection  on  the  Paper.  In  re- 
spect to  the  opposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  it  was  based 
upon  a  sound  and  intelligible  principle 
— namely,  that  the  Committee  ought  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Court- 
ney). He  quite  agreed  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  ought  to  be  on  the 
Committee,  and  he  was  sure  that  that 
hon.  Member  would  acknowledge  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  he  had  applied 
to,  but  he  was  then  unwilling  to  serve. 
It  was  his  great  anxiety  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  a  strong  Commit- 
tee, and  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, his  opposition  was  immediately 
withdrawn.  He  hoped  that  he  had  now 
satisfied  the  House  that  the  course  he 
had  taken  was  a  usual  one ;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  had 
been  altogether  unusual  and  unprece- 
dented upon  a  question  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee.  If  the  hon. 
Member  had  objected  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Committee  being  com- 
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posed  of  more  than  15  Members,  he 
should  have  paid  every  attention  to  his 
representations  ;  but  as  he  had  now 
obtained  the  names  of  hon.  Members 
and  placed  them  on  the  Committee,  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  ask  any  hon. 
Gentleman  to  have  his  name  taken  off. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  House 
would  support  him  in  nominating  17 
Members  to  serve  upon  the  Committee. 
Mb.  DILLWYN  observed,  that  he 
placed  a  Notice  upon  the  Paper  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  this  Com- 
mittee, though  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr. 
Isaac)  that  the  Committee  should  be 
limited  to  15.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Committee  in  toto — he  did  not  like  it, 
and  did  not  think  it  would  lead  to  good 
results  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  names  of 
the  hon.  Members  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  nominate  to  serve  on  the  Committee, 
he  considered  that  there  was  an  undue 
preponderance  of  Gentlemen  likely  to  be 
biased — not  improperly — but  still  biased 
on  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  nomination  of  the  Com- 
mittee. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ritchie)  very 
frankly  and  fairly  met  his  views,  and 
named  two  other  Members — the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney), 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon).  He  did  not  alto- 
gether like  the  Committee  being  raised 
from  15  to  17;  but  still,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  had  met  his  views  so  fairly,  he 
did  not  think  he  could  do  otherwise  than 
withdraw  his  opposition,  and  he,  there- 
fore, felt  bound  now  to  support  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  as  he  pro- 
posed it.  He  did  not  like  the  Commit- 
tee at  all;  still,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
had  done  his  best  to  meet  his  views,  he 
should  accept  what  he  proposed. 
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Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  to  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members  :  —  Mr.  BorRKE,  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
TuoRMHiLL,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  James  Corrt, 
Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Balfour,  I<ord  Frederick 
Catrndish,  Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogo,  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Orr  Ewino,  Mr.  Morlet,  Mr. 
Onslow,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Ritchie: — 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 

VOL.  CCXLYI.     [TniBD  sebies.J 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday t  2lst  May,  1879. 


MINTTTES.]  —  Privati  Bill  (bt/  Order)  — 
Considered  as  atnended  —  Lansaowne  Road, 
Rathmines,  and  Rathgar  Tramway  *. 

Puhlic  Bills — Ordered— First  Beading — ^Entail 
(Scotland)  ♦  [1931. 

Second  Headinff — TJniversity  Education  (Ire- 
land) [183],  debate  adjourned. 

Committee  —  Report  —  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Provisional  Orders  (Waterford,  &c.)* 
[133]. 

Third  J?^tfrfifiy— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  •, 
fin^  passed, 

COMMITTEES. 

Ordered^  That  Committees  shall  not  sit  To- 
morrow, being  Ascension  Day,  until  Two  of  the 
clock,  and  have  leave  to  sit  until  Six  of  the 
clock,  notwithstanding  the  sitting  of  the  House. 
— (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 


ORDER     OF    THE    DA  Y. 


UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  188.] 
{The  0"* Conor  JDony  Mr.  Kavanagh^  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 

Mitchell  Henry y  Lord  Charles  Beresford^  Mr, 

Pamell.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  O'CONOE  DON,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second  time, 
said  :  Sir,  I  do  not  intend  to  criticize  the 
Amendments  that  have  been  put  down 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  McLaren),  and  the  two  other 
Amendments  which  amount  to  a  direct 
negative  of  this  Bill ;  but  I  would  most 
earnestly  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  are  about  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  measure  that  they  will 
confine  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  real  principle  involved  in  the  Bill 
which  I  now  ask  the  House  to  read  a 
second  time.  I  make  this  appeal,  espe- 
cially because  I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
the  Amendments  are  of  a  character  that 
might  lead  us  into  discussions  which  I 
should  regard  as  very  wide  of  the  real 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  measure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  has 
given  Notice  of  an  Amendment  whiok.^ 
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with  all  respect  to  him,  I  would  venture 
to  say  is  one  that  would  be  more  appro- 
priately made  to  a  Vote  in  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  question  of  primary  edu- 
cation.    Considering  the  nature  of  the 
Amendment,  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  make  the  appeal  that,  in  discussing  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  we  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  real  suoject-matter  of  the  measure. 
The  real  questions  at  issue  are  —  Is 
there    a  want    in    Ireland    of  further 
facilities  for  higher  education  ?    If  that 
question  be  answered   in   the   affirma- 
tive —  is   the  mode  proposed   by  this 
Bill   for  meeting  that  want  one  that 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval 
of  the  House  ?      If  these  two  questions 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  do  not 
think  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  in- 
clined to  refuse  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects 
of  the  Bill,  and  I  may  say  at  once  that 
it  is  no  essential  part  of  our  proposal 
that  the  money  shall  come  from  the  fund 
mentioned  in  the  Bill.    We  have  selected 
that  particular    fund,   because    it   was 
that  which  was  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  measure  of  last 
year ;  but  if  Parliament  should  think  it 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
fund    in    order  to    meet   the   require- 
ments of  the  measure,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  objection  to   such   a  proposal 
being  accepted,  and  the  question  whether 
primary  education  in  Ireland  is  suffi- 
ciently met,    and    whether  the  money 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill 
should    be   provided  out  of    the  fund 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  measure,  or 
in  any  other  way,  are  issues  entirely 
outside  the  present  question,  and  ought 
not  to  be  discussed  on  the  second  read- 
ing   of  this  Bill.      As  to    the  second 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  which  is  to 
be  moved  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  I  would 
say  a  few  words.      The  hon.  Gentleman 
is  much  opposed  to  this  Bill,  and  he 
says  in  his  Amendment  that  the  measure 
is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  equality,  by  proposing  to  en- 
dow mainly  the  members  of  one  Church 
and  their  Colleges  with  £1,500,000  of 
public  money.      Well,  but  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  what  is  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  ?      Are  there 
not  in  that  country  four  Universities 
fairly  endowed,  and  are  they  not  far 
more  denominational  than  the  Univer- 
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sity  we  now  propose  to  establish    in 
Ireland  ?      Are   not  the  benefits   con- 
ferred by  those  Universities  far  more 
for  the  members  of  one  Church  and 
profession,   one  particular  creed,  than 
will  be  the  case  if  this  Bill  be  passed 
into   law?      [*'No,   no!"]      An  hon. 
Gentleman  behind  me  says  **No,  no." 
I  would  ask  him,  is  there  not  a  Chair 
of   Theology  in    each    of    the    Scotch 
Universities,    are    not    the    Governing 
Bodies  of  those  Universities  largely  com- 
posed of  Presbyterian  clergjrmen,'  and 
are  they  not  mainly  attended  by  Presby- 
terian students  ?    If  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  or 
any  other  Scotch  Member,  could  point  out 
a  so-called  non-sectarian  University  in 
Scotland,  the  chief  Professors  in  which 
were  Bom  an  Catholic  priests,  in  which 
University  there  was  a  school  of  Boman 
Catholic  theology,  and  could  show  that 
such  University  was  attended  largely  by 
Presbyterian  and  Protestant  students, 
then  he  might  come  to    this    House, 
and  say  to  the  Irish  Boman    Catho- 
lics—  **  You  have   no  right    to    com- 
plain, because  you  have  a  Protestant 
University  in  Dublin,  in  which  there  is 
a  Chair  of  Protestant  Theology,  and  a 
College  in  Belfast  to   which  you  can 
send  Irish  Boman  Catholics/'    I  deny 
that  there  is  *  anything  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  what  we  are  asking  to-day,  and  assert 
that  those  who  refuse  to  aid  us  are  act- 
ing contrary  to  those  principles  which 
they  so  loudly  profess  on  so  many  dif- 
ferent occasions.     I  have  only  one  word 
more  to   say,    and  that  is  on  a  topic 
which  no  doubt  will  be  often  raised,  and 
that  is  the  objection  taken    in   some 
quarters  that  we   are  asking  for    the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  so  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  the  measure.    This, 
no  doubt,  is  thought  unreasonable,  and 
I  have  seen  statements  in  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  desirous  of  rush- 
ing this  Bill  through  the  House.     At 
the  very  outset,  I  wish  most  distinctly 
to  disclaim  any   wish  to  take  such   a 
course.    We  have  no  desire  whatever 
either  to  rush  the  Bill  through  the  House, 
or  in  any  way  to  shirk  the  discussion  of  its 
principles  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  add 
that,  in  proposing  the  second  reading  of 
the  measure  to-day,  we  are  doing  nothing 
that  is  at  all  unreasonable.     I  stated  the 
other  night,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  that 
I  did  so  in  the  sincere  desire  that  it  might 
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be  passed  into  law  this  Session  as  a  ! 
practical  measure,  and  not  one  to  be  ' 
thrown  down  upon  the  Table  of  the  I 
House  for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  a  | 
If  it  ia  to  bo  regarded  a 
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SiK  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  in  rising 

)  move  the  following  Amendment :  — 
"  That  whilo  this  House  rccoji^izr'a  that  the 
inda   set  free  by  the  disoatjihiishinont  ot  tho 
riah  Churth  should  he  devolcil  to  the  benefit  of 

practical  measure,  I  ask  the  House  what     the  people  of  IreUnd,  provided  they  nro   not 

Other  course  isopen  to  us  than  proposing    ^^„^f  ft  is  not  de^^blTto  dcvou  ndditi".^" 

the  second  reading  to-day  ?     Hon.  Gen-        ■■■ ■  -... 

tlemen  will  remember  that  this  is  the 

2lBt  of  May,  and  thatin  a  few  days  we 

shall   adjourn    for  a  fortnight.      Tliis 

being  so,  hon.  Members  must  be  aware 

that,  in  the  usual  course  of  procedure, 

it  would  be  impossible,  if  we  wore  not 

able    to    take    the    second   reading  of  i  „,_,  ,^     ,    ,      ,,, 

the  BiU  to-day,  to  again  submit  it  to    2^°""_^''°j  !,'^°"i'?.^' 

the  House  for  at  least  a  month,  or  about 

the  middle  of  June,  and  in  that  case  I 

ask  what    chance    should    we    private 

Members  have  of  passing  the  BlU  this 


public  funds  ia  tho  further  promotion  of  higher 
'iducHtion  in  Ireland  till  aitcqimli!  provision  is 
first  made  for  elementarj-  teaching  in  that 
Countrj',  without  aid  from  Imperial  fuoda  ex- 
iwcding  that  ^ven  to  other  parts  of  tho  United 
Kingdom," 

aaid,  he  was  not  surprised  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  forfioscommon  (the 
to  limit 
scope  of  the  discussion  upon  thia 
Bill ;  he  was  ready  to  meet  his  hon. 
Friend  in  debating  the  positive  merits  of 
the  Bill ;  but,  before  they  passed  it,  its 


r  seeking  to  hai 
Bill  read  a  second  time  to-day,  it  applio 
to  oar  desire  to  have  it  passed  at  all. 
But  even  if  we  desired  to  rush  the  1"" 
through  tb»  House,   it   would  be  im<  ' 

possible  to  do  ao.      We  all  know  the    ,,,.,.  nr.    -.i..       i 

many  stages  a  Bill  has  to  go  through  ,  MemberforKoflcommon could findhberal 


irprised  when  his  hon.  Friend  said  it 
J  iin.D  iL   U1103DU  ai.  ni»      waanotessentialtothepasBingoftheBill 
desired  to  rush  the  Bill    'rhere  the  money  should  como  from.    But 
providing  of  the  money  was  the 
of  the    measure.     If  the  hon. 


before  it  can  become  law  ;  and  even  if  ■  R^^a^i  Catholics  who  would  endi 
the  Houae  were  to-day  to  approve  the  i  P">versity  from  their  private  funds    h. 
second  reading  of  the  measure,  and  if  '  ^^^  °o  ob.ieetion  in  the  least  <»  then 


ho 


it  subseqi 
provisiona 


itly  should  turn  out  that 
such  oa  the  majority  of 


doing  so.    His  objection  to  this  Bill  was 
that  tho  hon.  Member  meant  to  dip  very 


the  House  thought  they  ought  not  fo  '  largely  into  public  funds  for  the  end. 


approve,  there  are  many  other  oppi 
tunities   on  which  opposition  could 


ment  of  his  University.     He,  therefore, 
altogether  declined  to  exclude  the  ques- 


raised.     We  appeal  to  hon.  Members  to    ti<"»  "'  money  from  the   diacussion   of 

.         ,"  ■.        .     .  .     .  I  tl.;o     lt:1l        a  —  A     :..<.;DtQi1      •■atl.ni.     nn      that 


allow  us  to  have   a  decision  taken 


.  that 


the  second  reading  to-day;    and   if  it  ,  question  being  put  in  the  very  forefront 
should  subsequently  turn  out  to  be  de-    "f  *>!«   discussm"      Tt">   l">"    nr«mhf.r 
sirable  to  raise  auv  question  as  to  tho  |  f?r  Koscommon 
principio  of  the  Bill  oa  the  next  stage, 
we  not  only  would  not  object — of  coiit-bp 
we  could  not  prevent  it— ^but  we  will 


this  Bill,  and  insisted   rathe 

of  the  discussion.  The  hon.  Member 
d  tho  Scotch  Univer- 
sities were  more  denominational  than  any- 
tliing  that  was  proposed  to  be  established 
by  this  Bill.  He  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
'    ■      '  "    '      but  his  hon. 


dertake  that  the  next  stage  shall  not  be  '  ventured  to  deny  that , 

taken   until  an  ample  opportunity  has  i  Friend  tho  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 

been  given  for  considering  every  detail    M'Laren)  would *'-  i—   "»"- 


for  Roscommon  bettor  on  this  point. 

All  the  education  in  these  Scotch  Uni- 

UnSer  these  circum'stances,  I  venture  to  j  versities,  except  some  special  theological 
move   the   second  reading  of  the   Bill,  !  classes,  was  now  absolutely  unsectanan. 

'  ■     ■■  .n    .  ,  ,.     .,  -.,  iTi was  no  objection  whatever,  either 

social,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  any 


of  the  Bill,  and  obtaining  opinions  froni 
all  parts  of  the  Kingdi  ' ' 


and  to  hope  that  hon.    Gentlemen  will  |  Tl" 
confine  their  remarks  to  the  real  merits 


and  not  wander  into  student  of  any  denomination  pursuing 
his  studies  in  all  the  claases  of  the  Scotch 
Universities ;  and  it  was  the  case  that 
many  not  only  might,  but  actually 
did,  so  follow  tbem.  If  the  theological 
second  departments  were  to  be  deemed  a  fault 
I  in  an  otherwise  excellent  system,  all  he 

'         2  H  2 


discuBaious  that  will  be  wide  of  the  main 
issue. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
time."— (2X«  O'Conor  Don.) 
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could  say  was  that  two  blacks  did  not 
make  a  white,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  fault  should  be  re-introduced 
in  Ireland  also.  It  would,  he  ad- 
mittedy  be  very  desirable  if  the  theo- 
logical departments  could  be  separated 
iroxa  these  Universities ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  their  Irish  Friends 
should  copy  what  was  bad  and  reject 
what  was  good  in  the  Scotch  system. 
He  looked  with  very  great  suspicion 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
Bill  had  been  brought  into  being.  It 
was  a  very  suspicious  fact  that  when 
they  were  suddenly  told  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Boscommon  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  on  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion, Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  a 
singular  and  unexpected  manner,  imme- 
diately made  way  for  it.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  such  extreme  facilities  to  private 
Members  who  had  been  disappointed  in 
bringing  on  their  Bills,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  shown  a  singular  benevo- 
lence towards,  if  not  connivance  with, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon 
with  regard  to  the  first  stage  of  his 
Bill.  He  trusted  that  the  support  of 
the  Government  was  not  to  be  extended 
to  the  subsequent  stages.  Another  sin- 
gular fact  was  the  way  in  which  the 
other  Bills  down  on  the  Order  Book  for 
second  reading  to-day  had  been  cleared 
out  of  the  way  in  an  almost  unprece- 
dented manner  in  order  to  give  the  hon. 
Member  for  Boscommon  the  first  place. 
Irish  Members  had  singular  good  for- 
tune in  obtaining  the  first  place  for  their 
Bills  upon  Wednesday,  and  the  unani- 
mity with  which  they  had  all  given  way 
on  this  occasion  to  the  measure  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boscommon  was  re- 
markable. Such  action  on  their  part 
seemed  to  indicate  a  unanimity  of  which 
he  confessed  he  was  a  little  suspi- 
cious. The  House  was  not  accustomed 
to  see  such  perfect  unanimity  among 
them.  There  was  usually  a  good  de^ 
of  division  amongst  them,  except  on 
subjects  that  gave  them  a  hope  of  touch- 
ing public  money.  This  Bill  was  one  of 
those  subjects.  The  Government  having 
exhibited  so  much  benevolence  towards 
this  Bill,  in  regard  to  which  the  Irish 
Members  were  so  singularly  unanimous, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  at  best 
or  at  worst  a  General  Election  was  not 
far  oS,  and  that  there  might  be  parties 

S$r  O$orge  CampheU 


in  this  House  who  would  not  be  sorry — 
Gt)d  forbid  that  he  should  say  that  they 
would  bid  for  the  support  of  the  priests ! 
— but  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  have 
their  support  in  the  Irish  elections. 
Putting  this  and  that  together,  he  was 
suspicious  of  this  Bill.  He  suspected 
the  presence  of  the  cloven  foot,  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
saw  more  distinctly.  Therefore,  he  said, 
let  them  not  press  this  Bill  forward  with 
indecent  haste,  but  discuss  it  thoroughly, 
so  that  they  might  know  what  were  the 
bearings  and  intentions  of  the  Bill,  and 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  it.  The  more  he  looked 
at  the  Bill  the  less  he  liked  it.  Public 
attention  was  gradually  being  directed 
to  the  Bill,  and  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  were  pointing  out,  he  thought 
very  justly,  various  points  in  which  the 
Bill  was  open  to  the  animadversions  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh.  He 
not  only  disliked  what  was  in  the  Bill, 
but  he  also  disliked  a  great  deal  that 
was  not  in  the  Bill.  He  disliked  the 
reticence  that  was  shown  as  to  making 
its  objects  and  intentions  more  clear 
and  distinct ;  he  disliked  the  proposal  for 
leaving  the  rules  and  procedure  for 
carrying  out  its  provisions  to  a  Senate 
which  was  to  be  so  largely  composed  of 
elected  members.  He  disliked  also  the 
exclusion  from  the  University  of  the 
members  of  all  Colleges  otherwise  pro- 
vided for ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  new  University  was  intended  to 
be  mainly  a  Catholic  University,  and 
that  its  graduates,  who  would  exercise 
the  voting  power,  would  mainly  be 
Catholic  graduates.  If  that  were  so, 
whatever  might  be  the  intentions  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boscommon,  the  end 
would  be  that  the  elected  members  of 
the  Senate  would  be  Catholic  members, 
and  the  rules  and  procedure  left  to  tbem 
would  be  rules  and  procedure  drawn  up, 
he  would  not  say  in  the  interests  of 
Catholics,  but,  at  least,  in  deference  to 
the  prejudices  and  honest  opinions  of 
these  Catholic  members.  The  Bill 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  cautiously 
lodged  at  before  they  proceeded  too  far. 
In  reference  to  this  subject,  he  had 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days  looked 
at  the  communications  and  articles  in 
the  public  Press,  and  he  had  been 
struck  bv  one  which  appeared  this 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  in  The 
Times  from  a  Protestant  Nobleman,  Lord 
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Portarlin^n,  in  support  of  the  Bill. 
He  did  not  know  whether  there  were  any 
Protestant  Jesuits ;  but  if  there  were  any 
such  persons,  he  was  inclined  very  much 
to  suppose  that  Lord  Portarlington  was 
one,  and  that,  in  professing  to  favour 
this  Bill,  the  noble  Lord  had  put  forward 
the  most  favourable  arguments  that 
could  be  used  against  it,  for  his  Lord- 
ship, noticing  a  previous  letter  against 
the  Bill  from  Lord  Longford,  said — 

**  Will  you  allow  another  Irishman,  likewise 
a  Protestaiit,  to  express  the  great  satisfaction 
with  which  he  has  learned  the  proposals  of  the 
O' Conor  Don,  as  some  return  and  compensation 
to  our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  Ireland,  for  all  those  iniquitous  years 
during  which  tithes  were  wrung  from  the  people 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  a  Church  with 
which  they  had  no  concern." 

That  was  the  statement  of  Lord  Portar- 
lington ;  and  it  was  because  he  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  believed  that  that 
was  the  honest  intention  of  those  who 
promoted  the  Bill  that  he,  for  one,  was 
opposed  to  it.  He  had  said  before  that 
two  blacks  did  not  make  one  white  ;  and 
it  was  no  reason  because  we  had  done 
injustice  to  Ireland  in  the  past  that  we 
should  now  do  injustice  to  ourselves — 
returning  injustice  for  injustice.  Having 
got  rid  of  the  injustice  which  Lord  Port- 
arlington described,  let  them  not  intro- 
duce again  injustice  of  the  same  kind  by 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly, to  endow 
Itoman  Catholics  with  public  funds.  It 
was  on  that  ground  that  he  sought  for 
delay  ;  and  it  was  on  that  ground,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was  rising  very  rapidly  against 
the  BiU.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to 
look  for  guidance  in  regard  to  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  such  a  Bill  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
If  they  approved  of,  or  did  not  disapprove 
of  it,  he  should  say  it  would  be  a  wise 
course  for  the  House  to  disapprove  of  it. 
That  hierarchy  were  wedded  to  un- 
reasonable principles,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  education,  and  anything  on 
that  subject  that  satisfied  them  must 
be  unreasonable.  On  that  ground,  he 
had  been  somewhat  exercised  by  ob- 
serving what  he  could  not  help  re- 
garding as  the  suspicious  silence  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  on  the 
Bill.  He  had  seen  a  letter  from  a 
source  not  hostile  to  the  Bill  remarking 
upon  that  extraordinary  silence— indeed, 
it  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  thought 
better  to  induce  the  Boman   Catholic 


Bishops  and  the  great  power  in  Bomo  to 
hold  their  tongues  and  say  nothing 
about  the  matter.  He  should  think 
the  approval  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
hierarchy  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
which  would  tend  to  set  him  against  such 
a  Bill  as  this ;  but  he  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the 
parish  clergy.  When  he  was  in  Ireland, 
some  time  ago,  he  went  into  this  matter, 
and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  elemen- 
tary education  in  Ireland  was  far  more 
denominational  than  people  in  England 
and  Scotland  had  the  least  idea  of.  It 
was,  in  fact,  almost  as  much  Boman 
Catholic  in  its  character  as  the  most 
ardent  Catholic  could  desire.  Under  the 
character  of  managers  and  patrons  of 
the  elementary  schools  paid  for  by  British 
money,  the  priests  had  set  up  a  denomi- 
national system.  But  the  priests  were 
not  under  the  Bishops  in  that  matter ; 
they  were  under  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  priests  were  satisfied,  but  the 
Bishops  were  not;  and  he  repeated,  that 
anything  that  would  satisfy  a  Boman 
Catholic  Bishop  must  be  so  extreme  that 
those  who  did  not  hold  with  those  Bishops 
must  be  opposed  to  it.  He  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  was  not  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  what  might  be 
supposed  to  be  Scotch  prejudice.  Most 
of  his  life  was  spent  out  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world ;  he  had  seen  a  good  many 
phases  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of 
other  religions  also,  and  his  own  opi- 
nions had  been  rather  favourable  than 
otherwise  to  the  Catholic  religion.  He 
had  found  that  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers, 
the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Bome  had 
done  very  good  service ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing much  that  was  objectionable  in  it,  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  true  fire  of  Christianity  in 
the  character  of  the  professors  of  that 
religion.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
political  character  of  that  religion,  not 
only  from  what  he  had  read  and  heard, 
but  from  what  he  had  seen,  especially 
in  recent  years,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  in  regard  to  civil  matters  and 
administration,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  education,  the  Koman  Catholic 
hierarchy  were  irreconcilable.  In  every 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Go- 
vernments had  attempted  the  plan  of 
levelling  up,    by  gratuities   from    the 
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public  funds,  in  the  hope  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Catholic  Bishops,  those 
Governments  had  invariable  come  to 
grief.  They  had  found  that  the  cure 
they  attempted  was  worse  than  the 
disease.  That  was  the  state  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  it  would  be  the  state 
of  Italy  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Italy 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  broken  herself 
loose  from  the  priests.  Taking  a  wide 
and  an  historical  and  philosophical  view 
of  the  case,  he  was  deliberately  of 
opinion — and  his  opinion  was  not  in- 
fluenced by  Scotch  prejudice — that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this 
matter,  or  to  pass  this  Bill  in  the  hope 
of  reconciling  them.  The  House  ought  to 
treat  them  as  irreconcilable,  and  exclude 
sectarian  religion  from  the  question  of 
education  in  Ireland.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  when  thehon.  Memberfor Edinburgh 
came  to  make  his  speech,  he  would  give 
excellent  reasons  for  the  strong  terms  of 
the  Amendment  he  had  put  on  the  Paper. 
He  (Sir  George  Campbell)  had  thought 
it  better  to  be  content  with  the  milder 
terms  of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoid  matter  of  a  con- 
troversial character.  He  bore  in  mind 
the  sublime  poetry  of  his  youth,  which 
he  might  adapt  thus — 

"  Let  certain  Members  bark  and  bite, 
For  'tis  their  nature  to." 

And  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh — 

"  But,  Scotchmen,  you  should  never  let 
Your  angry  passions  rise." 

Therefore  it  was  that  he  had  drawn 
his  Amendment  in  a  somewhat  negative 
form,  only  hinting  at  that  denomina- 
tional question  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh  had  tackled  more  boldly 
and  decidedly.  He  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eoscommon  (the  O'Conor 
Don")  had  made  out  a  primd  facie  case  for 
his  Bill.  As  to  the  source  from  which  it 
was  proposed  that  the  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  Bill  should  come,  he  reminded 
the  House  that  they  were  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  was  contingent  heir  to  an 
inheritance  that  was  to  come  in  some 
day  hereafter.  They  were  to  deal  with 
funds  which  had  not  come  into  their 
j)ockets  yet;  and  though  it  might  be 
possible  to  sell  their  contingent  rights 
under  an  urgent  and  pressing  necessity, 
he  was  totally  unable  to  see  that  there 
was  any  good  ground  for  reversing  the 
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decision  already  come  to  by  Parliament 
as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  those 
funds.  Even  supposing  that  the  money 
was  available,  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  education,  then  he 
would  suggest  that  was  a  much  more 
crying  want  than  that  which  the  present 
Bill  was  framed  to  supply — for  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  were  constantly 
pointing  out,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Koscommon  himself  had  given  Notice  of 
a  Motion  on  the  subject — that  additional 
grants  were  needed  for  elementary 
education  in  Ireland,  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  training  schools 
for  elementary  school  teachers.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  devoting  funds  to 
elementary  education  rather  than  to  Uni- 
versity teaching  in  excess  was  not  one 
which  he  had  recently  developed ;  it  was 
a  principle  which  he  had  long  main- 
tained, that  elementary  education  should 
first  be  developed  before  too  extensive 
provision  was  made  for  higher  education. 
He  knew  that  people  newly  entering 
on  a  path  of  progress  were  rather  apt 
to  fall  into  a  blunder  on  this  point. 
When  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
the  people  of  a  particular  country  were 
rapidly  becoming  educated  and  progres- 
sive, they  cried  out  for  an  excessive 
amount  of  ;State  aid  for  higher  education. 
He  had  lately  visited  one  such  coun- 
try— modern  Greece — where  that  had 
been  found  to  be  an  evil ;  and  in  India 
he  had  found  the  same  tendency,  and 
had  struggled  there,  and  had  struggled 
successfully,  against  devoting  public 
funds  too  much  to  higher  education  where 
elementary  education  was  neglected. 
Just  as  it  was  in  Greece,  just  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  would  make  it 
in  Ireland,  so  it  was  in  Bengal  and  in 
India  generally.  Public  money  was  de- 
voted to  higher  education,  wlule  lower 
education  was  neglected.  He  had 
thought  that  unjust,  and  had  proposed 
a  material  alteration,  so  as  to  bring  the 
education  provided  for  within  just  and 
reasonable  limits.  It  was  upon  that 
ground,  which  he  had  long  thought  out, 
that  he  submitted  his  Amendment  in 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  No  doubt,  he 
would  be  told — **Your  arguments  are 
all  very  well,  but  the  principle  has  been 
conceded  by  the  Government  when  they 
passed  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
of  last  year."  Again  he  said,  two 
blacks  did  not  make  one  white.  He 
had  considerable  doubts  about  the  Act 
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of  last  year,  because  it  was  to  apply 
public  funds  to  higher  education  before 
the  lower  had  been  properly  attended 
to.  StiU,  he  did  not  take  upon  himself 
to  actively  oppose  it,  because  the  want  it 
was  meant  to  supply  was  a  real  one, 
and  it  was  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  that  a  ladder  should 
be  provided  by  means  of  which  clever 
boys  of  the  poorer  class  should  climb  to 
the  advantages  of  higher  education.  But 
the  present  proposal  was  an  infinitely 
greater  one,  and  was  more  objectionable 
in  many  respects  than  the  Intermediate 
Education  Bill,  for  it  proposed  not  only 
to  give  grants  to  scholars  who  passed  a 
successful  examination,  but  it  proposed 
to  give  great  grants  to  particular  schools 
and  Colleges  which  were  to  be  selected 
by  this  Catholic  Senate,  and  also  to  pay 
their  Professors  and  build  their  museums 
and  schools.  It  was  on  that  ground  that 
he  thought  this  Bill  must  be  much  more 
minutely  criticized  than  was  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Bill  of  last  year.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Koscommon  had  said 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  provision 
for  University  Education  in  Ireland  at 
present ;  but  on  that  point  he  took 
issue  with  him.  If  the  question  of  re- 
ligion was  put  aside,  the  present  pro- 
vision for  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land would  be  found  amply  sufficient. 
In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland  had 
a  University  which  was  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  amply-endowed  institutions 
in  Europe ;  and  then  there  were  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  which  were  most 
amply  endowed  with  funds.  Therefore, 
he  argued,  there  was  not  that  want  of 
University  Education  said  to  be  prevalent 
in  Ireland.  But  the  difficulty  in  regard 
to  Irish  University  Education  was  the 
religious  question  ;  and  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
provision  for  University  Education,  he 
ought  to  tackle  the  religious  question 
directly.  He  should  have  brought  the 
other  Irish  Universities  within  the  scope 
of  his  Bill.  It  was  true  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  in  his  speech  that  if 
the  Bill  had  been  a  Government  Bill  it 
would  have  been  right  and  proper  that 
those  Universities  should  be  brought 
within  its  scope;  but  the  Government 
had  not  thought  ^i  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of 
that  kind,  and  hence  he  asserted  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  treated 
the  religious  question  directly  and  not 


indirectly.  Not  only  was  it  the  case 
that,  religion  apart,  there  was  sufficient 
provision  for  University  Education  in 
Ireland  already,  but,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
ligious difficulty,  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland 
really  had  a  very  amnio  share  of  Uni- 
versity Education.  Tno  proof  of  the 
pudding  was  in  the  eating ;  and  it  would 
be  found  that,  instead  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Irishmen  competing  for  the  prizes 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  other 
Departments  of  the  State,  a  very  largo, 
and  he  might  say  an  abnormal,  propor- 
tion of  Irishmen  were  to  be  found  com- 
peting successfully.  Then  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  endow  the  new  University  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Scotch 
Universities,  and  to  that  he  strongly 
objected.  As  to  the  comparison  drawn 
between  the  numbers  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  the  Scotch  Colleges  took  stu- 
dents at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  wore 
more  like  intermediate  schools,  the  bulk 
of  the  students  being  nothing  more  than 
day  scholars  in  the  groat  towns.  In 
reality,  the  necessity  for  this  Bill  was  a 
political  necessity,  and  it  was  put  for- 
ward to  conciliate  that  body — the  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  of  Ireland — which  had 
more  influence  than  any  other  in  the 
electoral  afl'airs  of  Ireland.  His  Motion 
had  reference  to  the  question  of  liihh 
elementary  education,  and  lie  thought 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland  niuwt 
weU  know  that  there  was  a  great  want 
in  that  direction.  He  did  fool  that  the 
House  should  make  an  effort  to  extend 
elementary  education  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  was  the  case  that  funds 
were  devoted  by  this  country  for  the  pur- 
posesof  elementary  education  in  Ireland; 
but  they  were  not  sufficient,  as  the  House 
had  been  informed  over  and  over  again. 
Even  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  had  put 
a  Motion  on  the  Paper  asking  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  expended  in  tlie 
cause  of  Irish  elementary  education.  Ho 
justly  asked  for  more  money ;  and 
it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  a  great 
want  of  additional  funds.  In  spite  of 
all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past,  it 
was  a  fact  that  half  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and 
in  the  schools  already  established  the 
teachers  were  very  inadequately  paid* 
He  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  before  they  iiro- 
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vided  for  any  further  educational  faci- 
lities for  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland,  to 
give  more  attention  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  House  had  recognized  that 
want,  and  had  tried  to  remedy  it  by 
passing  a  permissive  Bill  to  enable  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  rate  themselves  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  that  was  a  remedy  of 
which  the  Irish  people  had  been  very 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  it  had 
proved  a  failure.  In  the  few  cases 
in  which  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
Act  to  impose  rates  to  pay  salaries  to 
teachers,  the  ratepayers  had  receded 
from  that  system.  Both  upon  positive 
and  upon  comparative  grounds  he  sub- 
mitted the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  the  eflfect  of  which  was  to  post- 
pone the  Bill,  because  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  a  Bill  not  so  inno- 
cent in  its  character  as  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  suppose.  The  Bill 
was  not  a  good  Bill,  and  before  it  was 
allowed  to  proceed  further  the  country 
should  thoroughly  understand  its  cha- 
racter 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  he  rose  to  second  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Sir 
George  Campbell).  Before  he  went  any 
further,  let  him  start  by  making  this 
admission — that  whatever  advantages  a 
Bill,  in  itself  good  or  bad,  could  obtain 
from  being  introduced  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  justice,  and  moderation,  this 
Bill  had  obtained  from  the  introductory 
statement  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Roscommon.  Beyond  that 
degree  of  praise  he  could  not  go.  He 
considered  that  the  Bill  was  a  bad  one, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  He 
also  confessed  to  having  been  rather  as- 
tonished at  hearing  that  there  was  any 
necessity  at  all  for  a  further  extension 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause, not  long  ago,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  receive  an  Irish  newspaper  with  a 
report  of  a  very  eloquent  speech  made 
by  a  priest  at  a  meeting  in  the  South  of 
that  country,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
quoted  a  lengthy  passage  from  Yirgil. 
At  this  there  was  great  cheering ;  and 
then  he  added — **  1  shall  not  translate 
to  you,  because  every  Irishman  knows 
Latin  and  Greek  from  his  cradle  up- 
wards." Upon  that  statement  there 
followed  loud  and  long-continued  cheer- 
ing. Well,  it  struck  him  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice)  that  a  country  in  which 
every  child  was  bom  with  a  knowledge 
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of  Latin  and  Greek  could  not,  after  all, 
be  in  such  very  great  want  of  University 
Education.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
imagine  that  any  unfortunate  English- 
man who  might  be  sufficiently  rash  to 
enter  into  competition  would  find  him- 
self at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 
However,  he  should  not  press  that  argu- 
ment, nor,  speaking  seriously,  had  he 
used  it  with  the  intention  of  denying 
that  there  was  a  certain  Boman  Catholic 
grievance  in  regard  to  higher  education 
in  Ireland.  His  object  was  rather  to 
show  that  there  was  a  certain  grievance, 
to  explain  what  it  consisted  in,  to  point 
out,  if  he  could,  what  the  proper  remedy 
was,  and  also  to  convince  the  House, 
which  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
do,  that  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Roscommon  provided  a  cure 
altogether  beyond  the  evil  which  he 
sought  to  remedy.  It  would  be  his 
earnest  endeavour  to  avoid  saying  any- 
thing which  might  wound  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  the  tenderest  Roman 
Catholic  conscience,  because  he  knew 
only  too  well  that  this  and  kindred 
topics  had  only  been  already  too  much 
hindered  in  their  settlement  by  theo- 
logical rancour  and  sectarian  bitterness ; 
and  he  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  word 
escaped  him  which,  either  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  or  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion when  the  subject  might  be  under 
discussion,  was  capable  of  being  cast  in 
his  teeth  as  having  contributed  to  fan 
into  fresh  life  the  sparks  which  still 
lingered  among  ashes,  destined,  he 
hoped,  before  long  to  grow  cold.  At 
the  same  time,  he  mUst  observe  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  ask  himself  whether 
or  not  this  Bill,  or  any  proposals  he 
might  make  himself,  would  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  Ireland.  He  did  not  believe  that 
that  was  the  proper  way  to  approach  the 
question,  or  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  it. 
He  recollected  that  in  one  of  those 
memorable  speeches  in  which,  early  in 
this  century,  Mr.  Canning  urged  the 
removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities, 
he  said,  in  reply  to  the  taunts  of  those 
who  told  him  that,  even  if  they  were 
removed,  Roman  Catholic  feeling  would 
not  be  satisfied,  that  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  whether  it  would  be  satisfied 
or  not,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  run 
the  risk  of  offending  the  Episcopalian 
hierarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  on  the  other, 
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80  long  as  he  felt  sure  that  justice  would  . 
be  done.  He  recollected,  also,  that  when 
that  very  University  question  was  under 
discussion  in  the  year  1872,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  in 
the  speech  which  he  made  upon  that 
occasion,  adopted  an  exactly  similar  line 
of  three  arguments,  and  the  remarks 
which  he  then  made  were  still  so  appo- 
site and  germane  to  the  subject  that  he 
made  no  apology  for  quoting  them. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said — 

**  If  they  were  to  govern  Ireland  according  to 
Irish  ideas,  he  feared  they  would  find  them- 
selyea  reduced  to  the  consequence  of  not  govern- 
ing Ireland  at  all.  They  were  left,  then,  a  dc- 
plorahle  option  between  anarchy,  ascendancy, 
and  priestcraft.  He  was  not  willing  to  adopt 
any  one  of  these  three  courses.  For  him- 
self, not  being  a  '  Homo  Ruler,'  he  had  never 
adopted  the  icUaof  governing  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas.  The  House  of  Commons  had  not 
to  consider  whether  a  measure  squared  with 
Irish  ideas  or  satisfied  the  demands  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  but  whether  it  was  con- 
sistent with  equal  justice." — \Z  Hansard,  ccziv. 
1618-9.] 

That  language  struck  him  as  just  and 
statesmanlike,  and  although  he  could  not 
equal  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  he  should  try  to  imi- 
tate the  spirit  in  which  he  spoke  upon  that 
occasion.  Now,  in  order  to  realize  the 
true  circumstances  of  the  University 
question  in  Ireland,  it  was  necessary 
to  state  accurately,  and  realize  fully, 
certain  facts.  The  House  would  recol- 
lect that  after  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  a  Bill 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  then  for  Brighton, 
but  now  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  by 
which  every  religious  test  and  disability 
was  removed  from  all  endowments  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
College ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  reli- 
gious services  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  allowed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  Col- 
lege chapel,  and  Parliament  rejected  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith), 
which  would  have  compelled  the  Gt>- 
veming  Body  of  Trinity  College  to  make 
attendance  at  the  service  a  matter  of 
option  to  the  students.  At  the  same 
tune,  the  School  of  Divinity  within  the 
College  was  allowed  to  subsist  unaltered, 
and  that  school,  he  need  hardly  add,  was 
a  school  of  Anglican  theology.  There- 
fore, in  regard  to  the  University  of  Dub- 


lin and  Trinity  College,  they  had  this 
condition  of  things — a  secularized  Uni- 
versity, and  a  College  secularized  as  re- 
garded its  endowments,  but  not  secu- 
larized as  regarded  its  discipline  and 
internal  arrangements,  and  further  al- 
lowed to  keep  up  within  its  walls  a 
school  of  Anglican  theology.  There  was 
also  in  Ireland  the  Queen's  University, 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  connected  with 
it.  That  University  and  those  Colleges 
were  purely  secular.  And  here  let  him 
observe  that  he  thought,  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  so  to  his  Irish  Friends, 
that  they  had  had  their  case  enor- 
mously injured  for  them  by  the  constant 
denunciations  of  that  University  and 
those  Colleges  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
hierarchy  as  being  Protestant  institutions. 
They  were  not  Protestant,  and  never 
were.  They  were  set  up  by  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland,  who  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  University  of  Dublin 
and  Trinity  College,  but  for  the  benefit 
mainly  of  the  Catholics ;  and  it  was  only 
because  the  Catholics,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  their  Bishops,  who  themselves 
received  their  orders  from  Home,  wore 
compelled  to  refuse  to  send  their  children 
to  them,  that  the  Queen's  University 
and  Colleges  were  chiefly  frequented  by 
Protestants  of  different  denominations. 
It  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  were  no  Boman 
Catholics  in  those  institutions.  The 
Reports,  on  the  contrary,  of  those  insti- 
tutions, showed  that  their  number  was 
increasing,  though  slowly.  At  Cork, 
the  Boman  Catholics  were  50  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  students.  At 
Galway  there  was,  it  was  true,  a  slight 
falling  off  last  year  in  the  number ;  but 
that  was  owing  to  an  epidemic  which, 
incredible  though  it  might  sound,  at- 
tacked all  the  students  without  distinction 
of  creed,  affording  thereby  a  great  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  mixed  education,  lie 
might  add  that  the  President  of  Galway 
College,  in  his  last  Beport,  stated  that 
since  the  foundation  of  Galway  College 
religious  differences  had  never  once  been 
the  cause  of  any  trouble  among^  the 

Eupils.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
y  the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Besi- 
dence  belonging  to  the  different  denomi- 
nations, facilities  were  given  at  the 
Queen's  Colleges  for  maintaining  a  reli- 
fi;ioas  tone  amongst  the  students ;  but  he 
Delieved  he  was  right  in  stating  that  the 
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Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  had  never 
allowed  the  ajipointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Dean  of  Kesidence.  Such, 
then,  was  the  condition  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland.  They  had  two 
secular  Universities,  and  in  one  of  them 
they  had  a  College,  the  discipline  and 
atmosphere  of  which  were  Anglican  and 
Episcopalian.  Let  him  now  turn  to  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  English 
Universities ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  do 
so,  because  it  was  frequently  stated  that 
there  was  not  only  in  Ireland  a  grievance 
as  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  but  also  that  that  inequality 
was  made  doubly  conspicuous  by  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  things  which  they  had 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  English  Univer- 
sities. By  the  Act  passed  in  1 87 1  by  the 
Government  of  the  righthon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  all  religious 
tests  and  disabilities  were  removed  from 
the  endowments  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham  ;  but 
the  services  in  the  College  chapels  wore 
still  allowed  to  remain  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  place,  and  in  most  of  the 
Colleges  lectures  on  theology — Anglican 
theology — were  still  given.  He  said 
nothing  here  about  the  University  teach- 
ing of  theology  and  the  University  Pro- 
fessors in  that  school,  because,  no  doubt, 
if  the  Church  of  England  were  dises- 
tablished, the  University  Schools  of 
Theology  would  be  disestablished  too, 
or  would  be  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
character.  They  could  not  compare  the 
condition  of  things  in  Ireland,  where 
the  Church  was  disestablished,  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  England,  where 
the  Church  was  not  disestablished. 
Therefore,  he  put  aside  at  present  the  Uni- 
versity Schools  of  Theology  in  England 
as  being  outside  the  question,  and  hav- 
ing made  that  exception,  he  thought  he 
should  not  be  misdescribing  the  condi- 
tion of  things  introduced  by  the  Tests 
Act  of  1871  as  being  closely  akin  to  that 
existing  in  the  University  of  Dublin — 
that  was,  that  while  they  had  secularized 
the  endowments  of  the  Universities  and 
the  Colleges  within  them,  they  had  not 
secularized  the  discipline  and  what  he 
might  call  the  atmosphere  of  the  place, 
which  still  remained  Anglican  and  Epis- 
copalian. Some  flowers  from  the  unsec- 
tarian  Eden  were  scattered  among  them, 
but  *'  the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  over 
them  all.''  But  that  was  not  all.  The 
Tests  Act  of  1871  did  not  forbid  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  new  sectarian  Colleges 
within  the  Universities.  It  was  true 
that  an  Amendment  was  moved  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Oxford  with  that  object ; 
but  the  House  refused  to  entertain  the 
question,  and  the  result  was  Keble  Col- 
lege was  established — a  College  more 
sectarian  than  the  sectarians,  and  more 
Episcopal  than  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 
That  College,  he  was  informed,  was  now 
crowded  from  roof  to  basement,  while 
Hertford  College,  founded  originally  by 
the  amalgamation  of  two  old  endow- 
ments which  came  within  the  Act  of 
1871,  had  received  a  practically  sectarian 
character  by  accepting  a  large  private 
endowment  with  sectarian  conditions  at- 
tached. He  was  also  informed  that  a 
College  similar  to  Keble,  called  Selwyn 
College,  was  shortly  going  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Cambridge,  and  was  likely  to 
be  as  much  sought  after  as  Keble.  Such, 
then,  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
English  Universities  in  regard  to  foun- 
dations made  subsequently  to  the  Act  of 
1871.  Every  facility  was  given  for  the 
incorporation  within  the  Universities,  by 
charter,  of  sectarian  Colleges.  There 
was  only  one  check,  that  the  charter  for 
40  days  must  remain  on  the  Table  of 
that  House.  Now,  he  thought  the 
House  would  at  once  see  that  what  the 
Episcopalians  of  Ireland  and  of  England 
did  possess,  and  what  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  did  not  possess,  was  the 
right  of  having  a  College  or  Colleges  of 
their  own  in  which  the  discipline  and 
atmosphere  of  the  place  should  be  that 
of  their  own  religion,  and  in  which  the 
teaching  of  theology  of  their  own  school 
of  thought  should  be  taught  by  lecturers 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  their  own 
communion.  Here  he  might  mention 
that  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  might  be 
told  that  the  School  of  Theology  at  Dub- 
lin was  a  University  school  and  not  a 
College  school.  Now,  that  simply  arose 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  University  of  Dublin 
and  Trinity  College.  Personally,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  School  of  Theology  at 
Dublin  was  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
a  Collegiate  than  a  University  school ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  might,  his  argument 
was  not  affected  thereby,  because  he 
approved  that  portion  of  the  abortive 
Bill  of  1872  which  clearly  separated  in 
law  the  University  from  the  College, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
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that  in  any  legislation  upon  the  question 
the  School  of  Theology  should  be  clearly 
separated  from  the  University  and  at- 
tached to  the  College,  and  to  the  CoUoge 
only.  He  recurred,  then,  to  his  original 
proposition,  that  there  was  equality  as  re- 
gardedUniversityEducationbetweenPro- 
testant  and  Catholic,  but  not  as  regarded 
Collegiate  education.  Now,  perhaps  he 
should  be  told  that  there  was  an  easy 
and  simple  way  of  settling  all  these  diffi- 
culties by  prohibiting  the  religious  ser- 
yices,  and  putting  an  abrupt  end  to  the 
religious  lectures  and  teaching  which  he 
had  mentioned.  His  reply  to  any  such 
proposition  was  that  it  was  impossible. 
As  an  old  member  of  the  Birmingham 
League,  he  was  in  no  manner  ashamed 
of  saying  that  nobody  in  that  House  had 
contended  more  firmly  than  he  had  for 
the  absolute  separation  of  secular  and 
religious  teaching ;  but  there  was  a  time 
and  a  place  for  everything,  and,  as  a 
practical  man,  he  knew  that  these  ques- 
tions were  fought,  and  settled  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  between  1870  and  1873, 
although,  no  doubt,  some  day  they  would 
be  reopened,  there  being  no  such  thing 
as  finality.  But,  because  at  some  future 
time,  and  at  some  remote  date,  they 
hoped  to  push  their  own  principles  fur- 
ther, were  they  in  the  interval  to  inflict 
a  grave  injustice  and  inequality  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  He  thought 
not.  That  being  so,  there  was  only  one 
other  alternative,  which  was  to  give  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  same 
Collegiate  privileges  which  they  had 
given  to  the  English  and  Irish  Episcopa- 
lians. He  might  be  told  that  he  was 
advocating  the  scheme  of  the  late  Mr. 
Butt.  He  acknowledged  it ;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  his  view  and 
Mr.  Butt's— that  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  State  endowment  given  to 
the  Catholic  College,  whereas  he  (Lord 
Eidmond  Fitzmaurice)  did  not ;  and  Mr. 
Butt  farther  proposed  that  that  endow- 
ment should  be  got  by  appropriating 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  Trinity  College.  Now,  he  protested 
against  the  disendowment  of  any  corpo- 
ration, unless  they  could  prove  abuse 
and  misapplication  of  funds;  and  no- 
body, English  or  Irish,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, had  ever  suggested  such  a  thing 
in  regard  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  institution  was  one 
which  was  always  spoken  of  with  respect 
and  admiration  by  persons  of  every  shade 


of  opinion,  whether  religious  or  political. 
He  was  aware  that  some  wits  connected 
with  the  College  at  Cambridge  which 
bore  the  same  name  thought  fit  in  times 
past  to  sneer  at  their  **  silent  sister;" 
but  he  believed  that  wit  was  never  more 
misapplied,  as  that  so-called  **  silent 
sister,"  in  every  department  of  science, 
art,  and  literature,  had  ever  held,  and 
still  held,  a  proud  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. What,  then,  he  proposed  was 
that  one  or  more  of  the  existing  Eoman 
Catholic  Colleges  in  Ireland  should  be 
incorporated  either  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  or  in  the  Queen's  CTniversity. 
The  latter  course  would,  he  thought, 
raise  fewer  difficulties.  As  to  what  Col- 
lege should  be  selected,  the  old  charter 
of  the  University  of  London,  with  its  list 
of  affiliated  Colleges,  would  afford  a 
guide.  He  believed  it  would  be  found 
upon  inquiry  that  Carlow  College  would 
be  able  to  prove  a  better  claim  than  any 
of  its  possible  competitors.  Its  head. 
Dr.  Kavanagh,  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability  and  learning,  and  he  believed 
that  former  Examiners  of  the  London 
University  would  be  found  ready  to  state 
that  students  from  that  College  had  al- 
ways come  up  well  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. Then  there  was  the  College  of 
St.  Patrick  on  Stephen's  Green,  an  insti- 
tution endeared  to  Catholics  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  struggles  connected  with 
that  question.  He  confessed  to  having 
never  himself  heard  very  favourable 
accounts  of  the  teaching  in  that  College ; 
but  he  was  willing  to  bow  to  the  high 
authority  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Lyon  Playfair),  who,  he  knew,  had 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Therefore,  he  proposed 
that  Carlow  College  and  St.  Patrick's 
should  be  incorporated  within  the 
Queen's  University.  But  he  might 
be  told  that  this  was  not  enough,  and 
that  those  two  Colleges  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  the  youth  of  Ireland, 
who  would  flock  in  to  obtain  a  Col- 
legiate education.  Well,  his  mind  was 
quite  open  on  the  question,  because 
he  shared  the  opinions,  based  on  Scotch 
experience,  of  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
that  University  Education  was  not  merely 
a  luxury  of  the  upper  classes;  but  he 
believed  in  any  case,  at  starting,  the 
incorporation  of  two  Colleges  would  be 
enough.  But  that  was  not  all.  He 
would  propose  that  a  general  examining 
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power  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
Queen's  University,  similar  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  London  University  in  its 
supplemental  charter.  He  had  always 
considered  that  the  loss  of  that  privilege, 
through  the  discovery  of  a  technical  error 
in  the  supplemental  charter  actually 
granted  in  1 866,  was  an  immense  misfor- 
tune. He  wanted  to  say  a  word  about  that 
supplemental  charter.  It  had  been  con- 
stantly and  falsely  represented  that  the 
object  of  those  who  advised  Her  Majesty 
to  grant  the  supplemental  charter  was 
surreptitiously,  and  by  a  side  wind,  to 
introduce  the  Catholic  College  into  the 
Queen's  University;  and  he  confessed 
to  having  believed  that  himself  at  one 
ime.  But  it  was  an  utter  mistake, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan  in  1872,  who  spoke  with  much 
authority  on  the  question,  being  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  TJniversity.  He  said 
the  supplemental  charter  was  not  passed 
to  admit  the  students  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  University,  but  was  passed  to 
admit,  on  the  same  system  as  the  London 
University,  all  candidates  on  undergoing 
certain  examinations;  but  the  Bolls' 
Court,  in  deciding  against  the  supple- 
mental charter,  merely  decided  on  a 
legal  point — that  was,  **that  the  Senate 
of  the  University  should  not  accept  the 
charter  without  the  joint  assent  of  Con- 
vocation." That  was  a  very  important 
point.  What  were  the  words  of  the 
abortive  Charter  ?    They  were  these — 

**  Wo  do  will,  ordain,  constitute,  and  declare 
that  the  said  University,  created  bv  our  said 
Charter,  shall  have  power  to  grant  to  anyperson 
who  may  have  matriculated  in  the  said  Univer- 
sity, and  who  may  be  deemed  qualified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  said  Queen's  University  in  Ireland, 
to  obtain  the  same,  all  such  or  any  oi  the  degrees 
or  distinctions  wliich  by  our  said  Charter  the 
said  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  is  empowered 
to  grant,  notwithstanding  that  such  persons 
may  not  have  matriculated  in  any  of  the  said 
CoUeges,  or  pursued  any  of  their  studies  therein. ' ' 

Then  followed  a  similar  clause,  enabling 
any  person  to  matriculate,  although  not 
educated  in  any  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
Now,  the  reason  why  the  decision  of  the 
Bolls'  Court  was  so  disastrous  was  that 
if  the  University  had  been  thrown  Jopen 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  endow 
the  University  with  a  variety  of  prizes 
and  emoluments  which  could  have  been 
competed  for  upon  equal  terms  by  the 
whole  youth  of  Ireland,  whether  edu- 
cated in  the  Queen's  Colleges  or  not. 
These,  then,  were  his  recommendations 

Lord  Edmond  Fit%maurie$ 


to  meet  the  Itoman  Catholic  grieyance 
in  Ireland — namely,  one  or  more  Ca- 
tholic Colleges  in  the  Queen's  University, 
and  an  amendment  of  the  Charter  of 
the  University  in  the  direction  which 
he  had  indicated.  And  now  let  him 
turn  to  the  Bill.  Did  it  do  any  of 
these  things  ?  Not  one.  What  was  the 
first  thing  he  found  in  the  present  Bill  ? 
Why,  it  proposed  to  establish  a  new 
University;  and  he  absolutely  denied 
there  was  the  least  necessity  for  that. 
It  was  to  be  a  new  secular  Univer- 
sity apparently,  established  in  a  coun- 
try where  there  were  already  two  exist- 
ing secular  Universities.  Let  him  ask 
why  this  new  University  was  to  be 
established  ?  It  appeared  it  was  to  be 
a  kind  of  conduit-pipe  or  filter  through 
which  the  interest  of  £  1,500,000  of  public 
money  was  to  distributed  amongst  a 
large  number  of  sectarian  tea-cups. 
Great  political  pressure  and  chicanery 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Senate,  and  there  would  be  a  scramble 
for  the  money.  If  this  matter  was  to 
be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  endow- 
ments, and  of  setting  up  a  purely  Koman 
Catholic  University,  let  them  discuss  the 
question  on  its  merits.  Do  not  let  them 
have  an  ingenious  scheme  to  filter  away 
a  large  sum  of  money  into  denomina- 
tional cups  and  saucers.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  this  kind, 
because,  if  it  did  please  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy,  it  would  only  be  because 
they  thought  that  before  many  years  were 
gone  by  they  would  be  able  to  do  with 
the  Bill  what  they  liked.  The  Senate 
of  this  University  was  to  have  a  practi- 
cally unlimited  power  of  affiliating  Col- 
leges. Now,  there  was  no  part  of  the 
Bill  of  1872  which  was  more  attacked 
than  the  proposal  of  affiliating  Colleges. 
It  was  attacked  by  nobody  more  v^e- 
mently  than  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Oxford.  In  his  speech  he  proposed  a 
plan  by  which  that  part  of  the  Bm  could 
be  got  rid  of  in  Committee.  After  de- 
scribing it,  he  said — 

"  In  this  way,  they  would  get  rid  of  the  whole 
▼exed  question  of  affiliated  Colleges,  and  of  the 
denominational  and  undenominational  prejudices 
against  the  Bill.** — [3  Hofuard,  ccxiv.  1630.] 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  gave  the  experience 
both  of  the  London  University  and  of 
the  Queen's  University  against  the  plan. 
What  he  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  in- 
sisted upon  was  that  whatever  was  done 
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Parliament  should  know  clearly  and 
distinctly  what  the  Colleges  were  which 
it  was  proposed  to  benefit.  He  objected 
altogether  that  £1,500,000  of  public 
money  should  be  scrambled  for  by  un- 
known recipients.  He  did  not  wish  to 
dwell  too  much  upon  details  at  that 
stage ;  but  the  House  ought  to  obserre 
that  the  clauses  of  this  Bill  were  so 
drawn  that  such  enormous  benefits  were 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  these 
Colleges  that  no  student  would  think  of 
entering  the  University  except  through 
their  doors;  while  a  direct  pecuniary 
bribe  was  offered  to  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land to  abandon  the  old  Universities 
and  enter  the  new.  Then  he  objected 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  mainly  a  nominated  body,  and 
would,  he  believed,  become  the  creature 
of  political  intrigue  and  chicanery.  That 
was  another  bad  feature  borrowed  from 
the  Bill  of  1872.  Now,  as  regarded 
endowment,  he  wanted  to  know  what 
claim  the  Boman  Catholic  Colleges  had 
to  an  endowment?  Keble,  and  Hert- 
ford, and  Selwyn,  had  not  asked  for  a 
State  endowment.  Why  did  they  not  ? 
Speaking  of  the  question  of  endow- 
ments reminded  him  of  what  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  with  respect  to  a  Northern 
University.  They  all  knew  that  a  few 
days  ago  a  very  large  and  influential 
deputation  was  received  by  the  noble 
Duke  the  President  of  the  Council  (the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon),  and  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afihirs  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury),  who 
was  also  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  it  was  urged  upon  the  noble 
Duke  and  the  noble  Marquess  that  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  in  the  North 
of  England  a  new  UniversitT.  Had  he 
had  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the 
North  of  England  he  would  have  b^jii 
exceedingly  proad  to  have  yAn^A  that 
d^Nitation.  The  object  in  view  waii  a 
most  exceOfixxt  and  admirable  obj«^  and  ! 
he  desiied  to  eail  the  attention  oi  hfm.  \ 
Gentlei&en  beV>w  th*  Gmi^g-vav  tr/  th^  I 
piopoeal  in  regard  totLe  O^Il«;^»«  wLk-L  ' 
was  aud&  by  i£at  iiiifls^stfji  AihyfViTJS^yKi. 
Did  thas  depouaaoB  yp^jyfA^,  Hmx  a  %-i3L  ' 
of  ma&ej  tt^jold  Vt  ;pTtib  Vj  Ow«i'» ; 
ColJeipfr.  whkL  was  tL«r  cot  C"/>Z*^*  v^  l^  . 
"^  ''m.*i^^if^M^  ^kjsr;^ 'r  lift  ■ 

izasz  ^rwvs^h  O'a- 


come  within  tlio  I'uivorsity  as  an  ft(H- 
liated  body,  should  rtHnnvoa  hAndi\il  of 
money  out  of  the  public  fiinds  ;  but  thoy 
stated  that  thoy  wore  propartnl  to  oudow 
the  institution  them8olvo8,  Tho  goutlo- 
menwho  oomposod  thodoputationof  tho 
other  day  did  not  ask  for  Xl.AOO.OOO  of 
public  money — all  thoy  imkiHl  forworo  for 
certain  University  aud  Collogo  privilogon. 
Turn  to  a  similar  scono — turn  to  his  own 
University.  Tho  Univorsity  of  (^luii- 
bridge  had  gained  of  Into  honouni)>lo 
distinctions  by  attompting  to  oxtond  thi» 
benefits  of  University  Kducatiou  outsido 
its  own  limits  by  conducting  nxaniina- 
tions,  and  now  by  ntlllinting  (^oUogtm, 
and  ho  had  lioard  that  a  scluMno  for  tlint 
purpose  had  boon  drawn  up  by  tlio  Hyu- 
dicato,  witli  tho  sumption  of  tho  groatont 
names  of  tho  UniviTMiiy,  which  ]>aiMod 
the  Senate  last  wook,  and  whioli  was  as 
certain  to  bo  actod  upon  an  wan  any 
measure  which  might  rornivo  tlif)  hium!- 
tion  of  tlio  JIouHo  in  tho  cotirso  of  tho 
present  Sossion.  Was  iipropfmnd  to  givo 
a  sum  of  monoy  out  of  tho  (JnivorMiiy 
funds  to  affiliutod  ColhtgoN  ?  All  tlint  wan 
proposed  was  \a}  confifr  upon  any  Collogo 
or  mntitution  in  tho  (JiiiUtd  Kingdoni 
which  choHo  to  pla^^o  itntjlf  in  (:onno(;tiori 
with  tho  Univorsity  r^f  (/iitnbri<lgo  vmY' 
tain  faollitios  in  regard  to  d<'gro<;M,  and 
a  diminution  in  tho  ninuli'fr  of  U*v\\\t%  of 
residence.  From  first  to  JaHiin  flnf  r-imo 
to  which  ho  was  alluding  t)i<fro  wa*i  not 
one  single  word  aU^jt  gotting  liohl  of 
Uuivorhity  funds,  Mtillhr*tHalg«:ftjngftfHill 
at  funds  which  w<fro  un'l«rrth''':onfiol  '/f 
the  Htat^;,  or  which  wore  t^x^mA  irout  <ho 
taxation  of  tho  country.  *l)i"y  r/ii|rht 
pleaxl  their  jK/v<frty  ;  but  lO  ft  it  an  • 'a 
iho\l*'UiUi  was  n'/t  a  ]'^;al  or  UH^iouul 
ThVii^'iou  y*^M\\HT  Vf  Irol^nd,  W<rro  th<'y 
lA'/t  o'/yifctantJy  \f*i\u'/^  UA4  iu  \iOfnii  aod 
i'n*/i\ni  nisn»'»»j#a|M-r»j  *ft  ih*tunu,*7rtfu%niA 
wealth  ^y/fivert*  who  w^ro  f\*/t.kUi^^  ov^tr 
Uj  the  CJiUrcb  '/f  lUftu*'/f  Whr,  th*fro 
wer*;  Lalf-a^J'yjs^j  li/nstttu  Cat >*//!*/  ii*A,U'.' 
DWft  w)^/,  if  Xhtfj  wouid  u*H*A  t//g<^/#ifr 
V>-ix^orT«/r,  w^/ul/i  i'isA  t\  j'i*t  **  hnmy  «// 
*itAfrK  a  Ji/ztx^Mn  CVvh'/ii/;  ^/fAU-if/s  a*  i;><? 
m^fTfAi^A  yriUf;*^  'A  th^  ?*'/fih  V/  f^yJ/zir 
tL*  gr«tt  tx.x^'iXfi\'i//T,ft  'm)/,f'u  m^rt  rWtuf^ 

i*jf  li-V//////  '/  y^.^.  n^09^  <*>y 
f  %iu»ru7  tak«b  irMu  MLf/Xm  ^^0aiifm»Bi^ 
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tion.  He  recollected,  during  the  de- 
bates of  1B73,  that  hia  noble  Friend  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who,  being 
at  that  time  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
had  a  responsibility  in  this  matter  second 
only  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
speaking  on  this  part  of  the  question, 
said— 

"  The  FrotvBtanta  of  Ireland  naod  tne  mixed 
Colleges,  but  the  Doman  CatholicB,  far  whom 
they  were  dcsigaed,  had  soon  fit  to  disapprove 
them;  that,  however,  waa  no  reason  why  they 
ahould  not  do  what  all  othera  were  fres  to  do— 
establiah  their  own  Colteges  and  voluntarily 
endow  them.  .  .  .  Would  anyone  get  up 
and  say  that  the  Boman  Catholiua  of  Ireland 
were  not  prepared,  or  were  not  able,  to  endow 
Colleges  lot  themselveB  F  He  believed  they  were 
folly  able,  and  that  if  once  thuy  could  remove 
from  their  minds  that  fatal  delusion  which  iip- 
peared  to  have  taken  posacBsion  of  them,  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  obtaiu  a  Parlia- 
mentary endowment,  they  would  endow  a 
Roman  Catholic  College  for  thomsolvea." — [3 
Santard,  ccziv.  1266-8.] 

He  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  believed 
that  thoee  words  of  the  noble  Marquess 
expressed  the  sound  common  aeneoof  this 
question — that,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
discipline,  they  should  allow  the  Eoman 
Catholics  every  single  privilege  which 
had  been  given  to  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lianism,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  that,  as  regarded  endowments, 
they  ahould  stand  firmly  upon  those  lines 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commona — namely,  that  there  should 
be  no  new  endowments  of  any  Kectarian 
institution.  Thoy  were  told  the  other 
day  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Waterford  County  (Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford)  that  he  waa  in  favour  of  the  en- 
dowment of  a  lioman  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. He  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  he  consistent,  and  that  when  the 
Navy  Estimates  were  under  consideration 
bo  would  explain  the  lines  upon  which 
EomanCatholioiron-cladBandProtestant 
turret-ships  should  be  built.  He  (Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  beliovod  that  the 
one  would  not  be  more  ridiculous  or  bane- 
ful than  the  other,  so  far  as  State  endow- 
ment was  concerned.  This  was  a  question 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  great  interest. 
He  had  been  always  anxious  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  There  was  one  member  of 
bis  family,  of  whom  he  preserved  a  re- 
collection from  hia  childhood,  who  had 
passed  the  best  years  of  his  life  out  of 
office  because  those  who  occupied 
Throne  in  hia  country  would  not  Bdmit 
Zerd  £dmond  Titanawriet 


to  their  Councils  any  person  who  \ru  in 
favour  of  the  removal  of  the  tests  under 
which  Boman  Catholics  suffered.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  venerate  his 
name  ;  but  he  had  not  been  brought  up 
to  wish  to  aubstitute  one  roligious 
equality  for  another.  He  desired  to  do 
that  which  waa  just  and  right  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  without  doing  that 
which  would  be  unjust  to  the  Protestants 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  believed 
that  to  pass  this  BQl  would  be  to  do  that 
which  would  prove  injurious  to  those 
higher  interests  of  education  which  rose 
above  every  rsectarian  difference,  and 
which,  he  believed,  would  be  absolutely 
ruined  by  any  looking  baek  upon  the 
evil  past,  and  by  any  renewal  of  that 
principle  of  religious  endowment,  whe- 
ther concurrent  or  not,  which  wonld 
prove  hurtful,  not  only  to  the  State 
which  gave  it,  but  even  to  the  religions 
denomination  which  it  waa  intended  to 
benefit. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
cud  of  the  Qucation,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  whOo  this  House  recognises  that  the  fundsset 


Ireland,  provided  they 
tho  support  of  any 
desirable  ' 


additi 


tho  further  promi.    .  ^ 

Ireland  till  udoquato  provinon  is  first  made  for 
elementary  teaching  in  that  Country  without 
aid  from  Imperial  funds  exceeding  that  given 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom," — (Sir 
George  C'ampbill,) 

— instead  thereof. 


Queatio: 


jpoaed,  "  That  the  words 


Sm  propoa 
■oposed  to  be  leil  out  stand  part  of  the 
uestion." 

Me.  EJITANAGH  :  Sir,  I  ahaU  begin 
the  few  remarks  I  intend  to  make  on  the 
subject  by  congratulating  the  House,  and 
thanking  tho  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) 
on  the  good  humour  which  charac- 
terized tho  remarks  ho  made.  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  auspicious  omen,  and  hope 
it  will  continue.  I  am  sorry  I  am  quite 
unable  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
very  exhaustive  and  able  speech  which 
he  made ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  fate  of  the  Bill  that  I  do  not 
know  as  much  about  the  subject  as  the 
noble  Lord,  because  another  speech  of 
the  leng^  would,  perhaps,  endanger  the 
ultimate  result  on  a  Wednesday.  To 
me  the  question  is  a  very  aerious  one — 
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a  serious  one  for  -the  whole  country. 
The  position  I  occupy  is,  perhaps,  rather 
a  delicate  one,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
right  to  myself  and  to  my  constituents 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  as  to  my 
reason  for  occupying  it.  I  do  not  think 
we  owe  the  House  any  apology  for  bring- 
ing the  measure  on,  because  we  all  know 
that  during  the  last  20  years  every  Go- 
vernment in  Office,  if  it  has  not  Itself 
undertaken  to  deal  with  the  question, 
has,  at  least,  admitted  the  necessity  that 
something  should  be  done.  With  re- 
gard to  the  reason  which  has  influenced 
us  in  adopting  the  course  we  have,  of 
suggesting  a  third  University  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  two  already  in  existence, 
that  has  already  been  fully  explained  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ros- 
common in  his  introductory  speech ;  and 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  both  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Calne,  and  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  in  their  remarks  raised  the 
question.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me, 
not  knowing  very  much  about  Univer- 
sity Education,  that  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  in  connection  with  the  two 
existing  institutions,  we  should  have  to 
go  into  an  immense  deal  of  matter  of 
most  invidious  difficulty.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  draw  the  line  in  educa- 
tional subjects  between  science,  history, 
and  religion,  to  define  where  the  one 
should  stop  and  the  other  begin,  to 
sketch  a  history  of  nations  uncoloured 
by  religion,  or  to  devise  a  system  for 
teaching  the  physical  and  higher 
branches  of  science,  robbed  of  the 
supernatural,  and  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  the  rationalist,  will  appreciate  the 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Those  pitfalls  and  dangers  have  been 
avoided  by  the  lines  on  which  the  pre- 
sent Bill  is  laid.  Anybody  who  listened 
to  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
introduction  of  the  University  Bill  of 
1873,  and,  I  may  say,  to  all  the  debates 
on  the  English  Education  Question,  will 
agree  with  me  that,  if  it  was  possible,  we 
were  right  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
those  dangers  and  those  quicksands. 
But,  although  by  the  lines  on  which 
this  Bill  was  brought  we  have  succeeded 
in  avoiding  that,  we  have  at  least  other 
difficulties  to  meet,  and  the  difficulties 
are  not  only  from  objections  raised  by 
those  upon  principle  opposed  to  a  settle- 


ment altogether,  but,  I  may  say,  they 
have  been  more  raised  by  those  who  are, 
most  of  them,  interested  in  the  settle- 
ment of  it,  and  who  must  largely  benefit 
if  this  scheme  which  we  propose  were 
adopted.  It  is  always  perfectly  clear 
that  unless  each  party  is  prepared  to 
approach  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, a  settlement  is  utterly  hope- 
less. I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  the 
objections  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
I  will  take  first  those  I  have  referred  to 
last.  To  my  mind,  the  main  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  this  question  has  been 
created  by  the  policy  of  disendowment 
which  this  House  endorsed  by  a  large 
majority  in  1869,  and  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen will  remember  was  warmly  sup- 
ported and  advocated  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  by  members  of  that 
persuasion  in  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  that 
policy  I  disapproved  of  and  resisted  to 
the  best  of  my  power;  but  I  do  not 
attempt  or  wish  for  one  moment  to  sub- 
vert what  can  be  done,  and,  consequently, 
this  difficulty  is  placed  in  my  own,  and 
in  the  way  of  others  who  wish  to  deal 
with  this  question.  I  can  see  no  other 
course  open.  We  are  driven  to  adopt 
the  lines  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Bill.  I  am  happy  to  say,  from  the  im- 
mense success  which  it  has  met  with 
since,  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  Bill  honestly 
framed  on  those  lines,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  adopted,  would  be  generally 
accepted  as  a  compromise  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  I  was  given 
directly  to  understand  that  that  would  be 
so,  and  looked  upon  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (the  O'Conor 
Don)  had  taken  up  the  question  and 
brought  in  a  Bill  on  those  lines  as  a 
proof  that  it  had  been  approved  of  by 
hierarchy  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  would  be  accepted  by  them 
as  a  settlement  of  the  question.  I  hope 
I  am  still  correct  in  that  assumption. 
But,  whether  I  am  or  not,  I  think  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  rumours  have  got 
abroad — and  I  am  not  accountable  for 
that — to  the  effect  that  if  the  Bill  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  it  is 
only  as  an  instalment,  and  an  instalment 
to  be  followed  by  a  fresh  appeal.  If 
that  is  so,  our  position  is  a  very  difficult 
one ;  and  I  must  say  that  our  chances  of 
success,  based  upon  that,  would  be  very 
slight,  and  I  think  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  should  remember  that 
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the  main  difficulty^  as  I  said  before,  is 
one  of  their  bwn  creation.  If  the  way 
to  deal  with  this  question  is  the  ado]^tion 
of  a  spirit  of  compromise,  I  hope,  before 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  closes, 
that  we  shall  have  some  authoritative  an- 
nouncement on  the  subject,  which  will 
remove  this  difficulty,  and  assure  the 
House  that  if  this  Bill  pass  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered.  The  Bill,  as  we  see  by  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper,  is  already  attacked 
by  many,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  direct 
endowment  of  a  Homan  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. That  I  distinctly  deny.  I  say 
that  it  has  in  its  clauses,  Preamble,  and 
Schedules,  not  one  single  word  which  I 
can  see  gives  to  the  Bill  a  sectarian  hue. 
Throughout  the  entire  Bill  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  one  religious  de- 
nomination, so  far  as  I  can  see ;  but 
while  I  say  this,  I  do  not  deny  for  one 
moment  that  there  are  circumstances 
existing  in  Ireland  in  regard  to  Uni- 
versity Education  which  give  this  Bill  a 
significance  in  that  direction,  and  that 
it  has  for  its  object  the  establishment  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  University.  I  do  not 
deny  that  for  one  moment,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances are  these.  If  I  understand 
it  aright,  every  denomination  in  Ireland 
has  facilities  and  opportunities  of  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  advantages  of  Univer- 
sity Education  without  a  sacrifice  of  any 
scruples  except  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  I  think  it  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  if  you  pass  a  measure  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  University  system  which 
will  do  equality  to  all — which  I  believe 
this  does — and  if  you  have  the  existing 
institutions,  it  is,  I  say,  only  natural  to 
expect  that  the  Catholics  who  are  shut 
out  from  those  advantages  will  largely 
avail  themselves  of  them.  But  it  is  only 
in  that  sense  that  it  can  be  regarded  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  University;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  openly 
and  frankly  at  once  that  my  object  and 
intentions  in  joining  in  this  undertaking 
is  to  afford  to  my  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low-countrymen those  advantages  which 
they  desire,  and  which  I  do  not  think 
they  now  possess.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice)  might  call  me  a  Protestant 
Jesuit  for  this  I  know  very  well ;  and  I 
daresay  I  shall  be  told  that  my  pre- 
misses are  false  and  wrong,  and  that 
the  Dublin  University,  as  it  has  been 
extended  by  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  and  the 
Queen's  University,  regulated  as  it  is, 
give  ample  facilities  to  all  denomina- 
tions to  avail  themselves  of  University 
Education  without  any  necessary  sacri- 
fice of  religious  principles — and  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  say  so  believe  it. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the 
theological  disquisition  which  such  a 
point  would  raise.  I  take  my  stand 
upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  plain 
and  undeniable  fact,  that  at  present  the 
Roman  Catholics  avail  themselves  of 
neither  the  University  nor  the  Colleges, 
and  that  if  they  are,  practically,  to  re- 
main excluded  from  the  advantages  of 
the  University  system,  we  must  devise 
some  plan  to  include  them.  And  it  is 
not  that  I  cannot  see  a  better  plan,  but 
it  is  that  I  cannot  see  any  other  plan, 
that  leads  me  to  endorse  and  support 
this  Bill.  I  deny  emphatically,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  Bill  is  liter- 
ally an  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
University,  and,  in  support  of  my  denial, 
I  may  say  that  since  its  introduction  I 
was  told  by  a  clergyman  of  high  stand- 
ing in  my  own  Church  that  its  effects 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  it  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
students  who  now  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  Now,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  do  anything  detrimental  to  the  Dublin 
University ;  but  I  may  say  that  you  can- 
not condemn  the  Bill  upon  two  actual 
diverse  issues  at  the  same  time.  If  it  is, 
as  it  is  objected,  a  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Bill,  then  I  do  not  see  how  its 
effect  will  be  to  withdraw  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  from  the  Dublin 
University.  I  may,  therefore,  I  think, 
leave  those  objections  to  answer  each 
other;  and  I  can  only  repeat  again,  that 
while  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are 
equally  open  to  all  who  may  require 
them,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that 
Catholics  will  most  largely  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  just  because  they 
are  the  class  who  want  it  most.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  hope 
that  this — or,  indeed,  any  Bill  that  could 
be  introduced — would  meet  the  approval 
of  what  I  may  call  the  extreme  section 
of  what,  I  think,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kircaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell)  called 
Scotch  prejudices,  represented  by  some 
hon.  Members  opposite  ;  but  I  cannot  for 
myself  admit  that  there  is  a  single  prin- 
ciple or  word  in  the  Bill  to  warrant  the 
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Motion  of  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  has    given 
Notice.  I  think  that,  far  from  his  Amend- 
ment applying  with  any  justice  to  this 
case,  it  ratiier  seems  to  indicate  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  such  opinions, 
or  give  support  to  such  an  Amendment, 
that  they  have  not    the    capacity  for 
truly  appreciating  what  true  civil  and 
religious  equality  means.     I  do  not  wish 
to  follow  that  subject  further.     It  is 
sufficiently  clear,  and  requires  little  ad- 
vocacy on  my  part  to  make  it  plain.     I 
will  come  to  another  objection  expressed 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh.     He 
objects  to  the  application  of  part  of  the 
surplus    funds    of    the    Disestablished 
Church,  as  being  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irish  Church  Disestablish- 
ment Act  of  1869.    But  I  think  the  hon. 
Member,  when  ho  put  his  Notice  on 
the  Paper,   must  have  forgotten  that 
last  Session  this  House,  by  passing  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  practically 
broke  through  the  principle  which  was 
created  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of 
1 869,  and  sanctioned  and  approved  the 
application  of  those  funds  to  purposes 
of  education.     Therefore,  I  hardly  think 
it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  rely  much 
on  this  part  of  his  objection.     Another 
ground  of  opposition  has  been  raised  by 
a  class  who  never  succeed  in  making 
themselves  much  heard,    and   that  is, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  take  these  surplus 
funds  while  there  are  vested  interests 
now  neglected,  but  having  claims  upon 
these  funds.    I  am  fully  prepared  to 
admit  the  justice  of  this ;  but  I  can  by 
no  means  regard  it  as  an  insuperable  or 
great  difficulty  in  the  way,  or  anything 
that  could  not  bo  very  easily  dealt  witli. 
I    believe  it  is  true — the   House    will 
excuse  me  for  alluding  briefly  to  these 
claims — I  believe  it  is   perfectly  true 
that  there  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  an 
amount  of  £400,000  not  properly  be- 
longing to  the  Irish  Churcli,  but  which 
was  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the  clergy 
in  past  years.   If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
this  sum  does  not  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  but  to  a  limited  number  of 
minor  incumbents  and  curates,  whose 
just  claims  can  be  clearly  established. 
I  have  no  wish  or  intention  now  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  that  question.     But, 
allowing  it,  these  and  any  other  claims 
can  be  aealt  with  by  Parliament.     Each 
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claim,  according  to  its  merits,  can  be 
dismissed  if  not  recogpiized,  and  attended 
to  if  well  founded.     But,  after  allowing 
these  claims  to  be  disposed  of,  I  cannot 
•ee  a  more  beneficial  object  for  part  of 
the  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  than  the 
furtherance  of  the  three  classes  of  edu- 
cation— elementary,  intermediate,    and 
University.     We  had  a  beginning  last 
Session.      Government    began    in    the 
right   direction,   though  rather  oddly, 
taking  up  the  middle  first ;  and  in  our 
Bill  we  propose  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  higher  end;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why,  if  it  succeeds,  the  lower 
end,  or  the  primary  education  branch, 
should  not  then  be  settled  on  similar 
lines,  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case ;  and  that  might 
perhaps  dispose  of  the  objection  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell).   There  is  another 
objection  raised,  to  which  I  am  bound 
to  refer,  though  there  are  but  few  who 
held  it  lately,  for,  I  suppose,  I  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  black  sheep.    I  have 
been  blessed  by  receiving  anonymous 
letters,  the  writers  of  which  bring  argu- 
ments against  our  present  actions  such 
as  these — It  is  wrong  to  afford  the  means 
of  disseminating  error.     Now,  that  is  a 
very  high  ground  to  take,  indeed,  and  a 
ground  the  abstract  truth  and  justice  of 
which  very  few  will   be    prepared   to 
assail.     I  will  not  take  time  to  contro- 
vert it,  or,  condemning  the  tenets  of  one 
Church,  defend  the  tenets  of  another. 
So  far  as  that  is  involved  in  the  question 
now  before  us,  I  will  take  the  broad  and 
indisputable    ground    that  we  are  all 
Christians.      Assuming    that,    then,    I 
would  ask  who  amongst  us  is  qualified 
to  pronounce  his  brother  in  error  ?    Wo 
are  told,  **  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  and  I  cannot  read  this  as  in 
any  way  binding  us  to  force  down  the 
throats    of  others  our    conceptions    of 
what  is  right.     If  I  may  carry  that 
argument  further,  we  may  be  wrong  to 
refuse  to  those  with  whom  we  disagree 
the  advantages  of  higher  education.     Of 
course,  the  letters  1  received  were  all 
bent  on  this  point.     I  think  the  policy 
of  proselytizing  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
thought  of.     Throughout  all  history  it 
has   proved  so  disastrous  that  it  is  no 
use  occupying  the  time  of  the  House  in 
dwelling  on  it.     I  respect  the  man  who, 
conscientiously  and    fearlessly  holding 
i  his  belief,  adheres  to  it ;  but  I  have  no 
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sympathy  with  a  narrow-minded  bigotry 
that  would  force  that  belief  on  others. 
These  are  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
fluenced me  in  taking  the  course  I  have 
done ;  and  I  must  say  I  am  most  anxious 
to  have  the  question  settled,  while  I 
think  the  present  Bill  is  the  most  reason- 
able way  a  settlement  can  be  arrived  at. 
I  therefore  hope  it  will  be  passed,  and 
be  accepted  by  my  fellow-countrymen  in 
Ireland  in  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  of- 
fered to  them.    The  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh,    in    another   part    of    his 
Amendment,  blames  us  for  endeavour- 
ing to  hurry  on  the  measure  with  inde- 
cent haste,  or  he  implies  as  much.    As 
to  this,  the  hon.  Member  must  know, 
with  his  long  experience,  what  every  hon. 
Member  must  know,  that  days  and  op- 
portunities are  not  within  the  choice  of 
private  Members.  They  must  take  what 
they  can  get,  or  go  with  nothing.    For 
myself,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
rush  the  Bill  through  the  House  like  a 
dark  horse.    I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 
L  do  not  fear,  and  have  no  wish  to 
avoid,  danger  from  the  most  ample  dis- 
cussion.   I  shall  only  be  too  glad  if  the 
Bill  meets  with  the  patient  consideration 
its  importance  requires ;  and  if  it  does,  I 
am  sure  it  will,  at  the  hands  of  the 
House,  receive  the  fate  it  deserves.    I 
need  not  say  what  I  hope  that  may  be. 
In  asking  the  House  to  read  this  Bill  a 
second  time,  we  ask  it  to  affirm  the 
principle — which  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
principle — of  religious  equality  ;  and  if 
the  Bill  goes  further  than  that,  or  fails 
to  carry  that  out,  amend  it.    But  I  do 
hope  the  House  will  not  refuse  a  prin- 
ciple which,  I  believe,  is  founded  on 
justice  and  fair  play. 

Mr.  M'LAEEN,  who  had  the  follow- 
ing Amendment  upon  the  Paper : — 

*'  That  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill  are 
unjust  and  impolitic,  being  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  equality  by  pro- 
posing to  endow  mainly  the  members  of  one 
Church  and  their  Colleges,  with  a  miUiop  and  a- 
half  of  public  money,  which  has  already  been 
appropriated  by  the  Irish  Church  Disestablish- 
ment Act,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  by  enacting  that  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Church  shall  be  applied 
*  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  suffering 
and  calamity,*  and  that,  *  in  the  manner  in 
which  Parliament  shall  hereafter  direct ;  *  and 
that,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  a  Bill 
of  such  importance,  and  involving  such  novel 
principles  of  legislation,  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  ample  time  has  been  given 
to  the  public  for  its  proper  consideration ; '  * 
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said,  he  was  aware  that  the  Forms  of  the 
House  would  not  admit  of  any  Amend- 
ment being  put,  unless  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  should  withdraw 
his,  in  which  case  some  hon.  Member 
might  afterwards  propose  the  Amend- 
ment, of  which  he  (Mr.  McLaren)  had 
eiven  Notice ;  but  as  his  hon.  Friend,  in 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  Amend- 
ments, spoke  of  his  (Mr.  McLaren's)  as 
being  the  more  extreme  and  violent,  he 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  suggest 
another  defmition  of  the  difference.   His 
was  intelligible — ''he  who    runs  may 
read  " — ^wlule  he  had  heard  many  hon. 
Members    say   of    his    hon.    Friend's 
Amendment  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand what  it  meant ;  and,  certainly,  he 
was  in  that  position,  and  thought  that, 
in  place  of  an  obscure  Amendment,  a 
plain  one  should  be   substituted.    He 
understood  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Eoscommon  (the  O'Conor  Don)  was  very 
much  concerned  about  the  large  endow- 
ments which  the  Scotch  Universities  got 
for  religious  purposes,  especially  as  they 
were  largely  devoted  to  Presbyterian 
students,  and  under  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  functionaries.      With  re- 
spect to  that,  he  wished,  before  proceed- 
ing, to  sweep  away  such  an  impression, 
and  to  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Eoscommon  that  it  was  en- 
tirely wrong.    The  whole  of  the  grants 
to  the  Universities  of  Scotland— he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  search  for  the  fiffuzes 
since  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  bis 
speech — were  £16,000  for  the  Professors 
of  four  Universities  having  5,000  stu- 
dents. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  in  the  House  when 
he  was  speaking,  and  had  misunder- 
stood what  he  said  of  Scotch  endow- 
ments. 

Mr.  M'LAEEN  said,  it  was  quite  true 
he  was  not  in  the  House,  having  been 
sent  for;  but  two  hon.  Members  had 
told  him  the  import  of  his  remarks. 
But  whatever  the  hon.  Member  did  or 
did  not  state,  the  House  might  be  inte- 
rested to  know  that,  so  far  from  the 
Edinburgh  University  being  under  eccle- 
siastical influence,  out  of  39  Profes- 
sors, only  four  were  what  he  might  call 
Church  Professorships,  andnone  of  those 
four  had  churches,  parishes,  or  the  cure 
of  souls.  With  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
management,  there  were  seven  Curators 
appointed  and  elected  in  vwous  ways; 
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not  one  was,  or  erer  had  been,  a  minister 
of  any  church,  and  three  of  them  were 
Episcopalians.  Among  the  39  Professors 
£6,604  was  distributed;  and  if  his  hon. 
Friend  would  move  a  Besolution  in  this 
House  that  the  House  was  of  opinion 
that  all  payment  for  ecclesiastical  teach- 
ing should  be  discontinued  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  McLaren)  should 
be  most  happy  to  second  his  Motion  with 
all  his  heart.  Along  with  the  grants  to 
Maynooth — commuted  since  the  Dises- 
tablishment at  14  years'  purchase — and 
the  commuted  Regium  Donum^  he  should 
be  delighted  to  see  these  and  all  other 
Irish  and  Scotch  ecclesiastical  endowments 
swept  away.  Just  one  remark  he  should 
like  to  make  in  passing  upon  what  was 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow 
(Mr.  Kavanagh).  In  commenting  on 
his  (Mr.  M*Laren's)  proposal,  the  hon. 
Member  objected  to  that  part  of  it  which 
condemned  the  application  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  BiU  of  the  fund  specially 
devoted  to  meet  suffering  and  calamity 
by  the  Act  of  1869.  The  hon.  Member 
seemed  io  assume  that  because  Parlia- 
ment had  done  wrong  in  regard  to  a 
previous  measure,  dealing  with  inter- 
mediate education,  that  was  complete 
absolution  for  every  wrong  which  might 
be  committed  upon  the  fund  in  after 
years.  He  (Mr.  M'Laren)  took  leave  to 
differ  from  that  view.  If  the  House  did 
wrong  in  appropriating  £1,000,000  des- 
tined for  the  suffering  poor  of  Ireland 
by  the  Act  for  the  Disendowment  of  the 
(3iurch,  he  saw  in  that  no  reason  for 
taking  another  £1,500,000  from  the 
poor  and  suffering  classes  and  giving 
it  to  the  rich  and  middle  classes  for 
the  endowment  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, that  their  sons  might  attend 
them  almost  free  of  expense.  Ho 
thought  the  very  opposite  should  be  the 
case ;  and  he  would  apply  the  common 
remark  of  police  magistrates  in  dismiss- 
ing the  offender  for  the  first  time — '*  Go, 
sir,  now  ;  but  remember  you  are  not  to  do 
the  like  again."  With  these  preliminary 
observations,  he  (Mr.  M'Laren)  would 
refer  to  the  Bill,  condensing  his  remarks, 
inasmuch  as  he  could  not  formally  move 
his  Amendment.  One  remark  he  must 
make  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  was  to  consist  of 
24  members,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
as  nominated  at  first,  a  fair  proportion 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  would  be 
declared  under  the  terms  of  the  Bill ; 


but,  possibly,  Boman  Catholics  would 
secure  more  than  half  the  representation. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Senate 
would  be  grandees  who  would  never 
attend.  A  number  would  be  in  this 
country  attending  Parliament  and  others 
Irish  Judges.  There  was  a  significant 
clause,  that  the  graduates  of  this  Uni- 
versity might,  in  certain  cases  arising, 
elect  six  members  out  of  these  24.  Then 
another  sigpiificant  clause  said  that  six 
should  be  a  quorum.  He  apprehended 
that  when  the  six  were  elected  by  the 
graduates  of  this  University,  they  would 
naturally  and  very  properly  be  members 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  body.  Those  six 
men,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  their 
constituents,  would  be  constant  in  their 
attendance,  and,  practically,  would  have 
the  whole  management  of  the  funds 
and  of  the  arrangements  of  this  Univer- 
sity in  their  own  hands.  There  was 
something  very  peculiar  about  the  Col- 
leges. This  University  body  which  he 
had  described  had  the  sole  power  of  de- 
ciding whether  a  College  should  bo  affi- 
liated to  the  University  or  not.  If  the 
College  was  one  which  they  did  not  agree 
to  affiliate,  that  College  could  never  got 
a  share  of  the  benefits  arising  from  this 
University  grant.  It  had  been  stated 
by  a  powerful  organ  of  public  opinion 
that  there  were  two  non-Catholic  Col- 
leges to  be  considered  as  being  admis- 
sible— the  one  Pre8byterian,and  the  other 
Wesleyan.  Ho  would  ask  first,  would 
they  desire  to  be  admitted  into  this  Uni- 
versity; and  next,  would  they  bo  ad- 
mitted, even  if  they  desired  it  ?  On  the 
first  point,  he  was  by  no  means  clear  that 
they  would  desire  it.  He  had  some  in- 
formation that  they  would  not ;  but  that 
remained  to  be  proved.  The  definition 
of  Colleges  to  be  admitted  was  some- 
what strange.  A  College  to  be  affiliated 
was  described  to  be  an  institution  with 
not  fewer  than  20  students,  either  in  tho 
College  or  in  a  boarding-house.  That  was 
a  verj'  strange  kind  of  College  to  bo  affi- 
liated— 20  students  living  in  a  boarding- 
house.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  speculation  for  anyone 
to  get  20  pupils  into  his  boarding-hrmso 
and  bring  thr-m  up  for  examination, 
and  get  the  large  result  fees  and  tho 
salaries  authorized  by  tho  Bill.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  an  odd  idea  for  Oilleg#-» 
of  that  kind  to  be  affiliat<;d  to  a  Uni- 
versity. If  a  young  man  chr>ee  to  live 
with  his  father  and  ^o  to  1\x.q  ^uvi^- 
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sity  for  examination,  he  would  not  be 
admitted.     He  must  live  in,  and  come 
from,    one   of    these   Colleges.     Then, 
again,  the  definitions  excluded  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  any 
person  having  any  endowment  from  a 
University.  Hon.  Members  were  aware, 
from  the  Eeports  published  the  other 
day,  that  in  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  73    Boman 
Catholic  students.     Why  were  they  to 
be   excluded?      If   they  had  even  at- 
tended one  of  these  Colleges  during  the 
previous  year,  that  would,  by  the  Bill, 
be  sufficient  to  exclude  them.     He  ven- 
tured to  think  that  that  was  unjust. 
Another  thing  was  that  the   students 
must  be  educated  in  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land.     This  excluded  all  students  edu- 
cated  in  England  and    Scotland   who 
might  choose  to  go  to  Ireland  to   be 
examined,  and   to  compete  for  prizes. 
He  remembered  hearing  some  years  ago 
a  report,  which  afterwards  turned  out 
to  be  false,  that  a  manufacturer  in  the 
North  of  England  put  up  a  notice  on  his 
gate — *'No  Irish  need    apply."     This 
Bill  had  a  notice  put  on  the  gate  of  the 
University  that  no  English,  Scotch,  or 
foreigners  need  apply  there.    It  was  to 
be  a  close  University  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  persons  described  in  the  clauses. 
"Was  there  any  University  in  the  world 
where  there  was  such  an  exclusion  ?   He 
greatly  doubted  it.    Members  of  his  own 
family  had  been  partly  educated  at  the 
Universities  of  Paris,  Heidelburg,  and 
Bonn ;  and,  so  far  as  he  had  heard,  they 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
French  and  Germans,  just  the  same  as 
if  they  were  native  subjects;   but    if 
French  or  Germans  came  to  be  examined 
at  this  University,  they  would  be  told 
"that    it    was    exclusively     for    Ire- 
land."    [*'  No,  no  !  "]     He  would  refer 
hon.   Members  to    the    words    of   the 
clause.     On  page  6,  Clause  23,  it  stated 
that  the  Colleges  must  be  **  in  Ireland," 
and  that  all  students — 

'^  Shall  for  at  least  six  months  bo  resident  in 
one  of  these  Colleges  before  they  can  come  up 
for  examination." 

Now,  students  educated  in  Dublin,  or 
anywhere  else  in  Ireland,  might  go  to  a 
University  on  the  Continent  to  pursue 
their  studies  and  to  be  examined.  By 
the  Bill  all  students  must  come  up 
for  their  first  examinations  in  the  Arts 
classes ;  and  when  they  became  profes- 
Bional  men,  as  lawyers,  doctors,  or  engi- 
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neers,  they  must  be  examined  in  their 
respective  branches.      Here  he   would 
like  to  state,  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
that  reference  was  made  by  the  hon. 
Member   for  Carlow  (Mr.   Kavanagh) 
to  the  strong  Scotch  feeling  against  this 
Bill.    He  did  not  exactly  know  what  was 
meant  by  Scotch  feeling ;  but  he  knew 
what  his  own  opinions  were,  and  he 
begged  leave  to  say  that  he  had  no  anti- 
Irish  feeling  of  any  kind.    The  first  vote 
he  gave  in  uiat  House,  14  years  ago,  was 
on  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  354  for 
it  and  6  against  it;    and  he  had   the 
honour  of   being  one  of  the  six  who 
voted  on  the  occasion.    The  last  vote 
he  gave  was  on  that  day  week  on  the 
Irish  Land  Bill.     He  had  very  great 
difficulty  in  voting  for  it,  because  he 
thought  some  of  the  clauses  were  unjust 
to  the  landlord ;  but,  because  it  was  an 
Irish  Bill,   and  it  was    urged  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  he 
stretched  a  point  and  voted  for  it.     If 
the  Bill  had  been  for  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land, he  would  not  have  done  so.     He 
had  no    feeling  against   the  Irish    or 
against  the  Boman  Catholics ;  emd  he 
would  like  to  discuss  this  Bill  as  if  it 
were    connected    with    the    Synod    of 
Ulster,  or  any  other  Presbyterian  body, 
apart  altogether  from  any  anti-Catholic 
feeling.     Another  point  of  great  import- 
ance &om  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  was 
the  large  power  of  expenditure.     There 
was  power  to  provide  museums  for  these 
Colleges,  laboratories,  and  libraries,  and 
to    provide  for   their  future  mainten- 
ance.     Anybody  who  knew   anything 
about  the  expense  of  a  laboratory,  as 
his    right    hon.    Friend    the    Member 
for  Edinburgh  University  (Mr.   Lyon 
Playfair)  did,  would  see  the  enormous 
expenditure  which  might  in  this  way 
be    incurred.      Anybody  who  did  not 
know  would  be  staggered  at  the  amount 
— an  amount  which,   he  believed,  the 
framers  of  this  Bill    had    not   calcu- 
lated upon.     Another  power  in  the  Bill 
to  which  he  very  strongly  objected  was 
the  salaries  to  be  given  to  the  lecturers 
in  these  Colleges  and  boarding-houses. 
While  the  Treasury  waB  to  have  control 
over  the  salaries  given  to  examiners  in 
the  University,  the  Governing  Body  might 
give  lecturers  any  salaries  they  thought 
fit  in  any  Colleges  they  might  be  pleased 
to  affiliate,  without  any  check  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury.     This  was  a  power 
which  he  would  not  willingly  trust  to 
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any  such  body.  These  lecturers,  no 
doubt,  were  to  be  paid  only  for  teaching 
subjects  that  were  not  considered  reli- 
gious subjects.  Suppose  a  lecturer  had 
to  teach  mathematics,  or  natural  philo- 
sophy, or  any  other  branch  for  the  de- 
gree of  Arts,  there  was  nothing  to  hin- 
der him,  at  a  different  hour,  from  teach- 
ing a  religious  class;  and  if  he  got  a 
good  salary  as  a  lecturer  for  teaching 
secular  branches,  he  might  well  lecture  on 
and  teach  religious  subjects  for  a  small 
additional  sum.  The  Governing  Body,  in 
selecting  the  Colleges  to  be  affiliated  to 
the  University,  and  in  the  other  matters 
which  he  had  mentioned,  would  have  an 
amount  of  power  and  influence  which  he 
thought  no  such  body  ought  to  possess. 
With  regard  to  the  Colleges  or  boarding- 
houses  with  20  students,  they  were  not 
called  upon  to  send  up  their  students  to 
be  examined  until  they  knew  them  to  be 
ready  to  be  examined  and  likely  to  pass. 
They  would  get  to  know  what  the  nature 
of  tiie  examination  would  be,  and  they 
would  be  advised  not  to  go  up  unpre- 
paredy  lest  they  should  be  plucked.  Was 
not  that  a  common  sense  rule.  There- 
fore, when  20  students  would  be  sent 
up  from  a  College  or  boarding-house, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
nearly  all  of  them  would  pass.  This  did 
not  apply  merely  to  Art  students ;  all  the 
medical  and  law  students  and  engineer- 
ing students  must  also  undergo  this  first 
examination  in  Arts.  If  the  20  students 
passed,  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  the 
College  or  boarding-house  would  get  a 
grant  of  £400  for  the  first  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  salaries  of  the  lecturers,  and 
to  all  the  appliances  in  the  College, 
for  teaching  of  the  young  men.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  analyze  the  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  things  unless  by 
way  of  comparison.  He  would  make 
a  comparison,  to  show  how  it  would 
work  in  regard  to  existing  institutions, 
and  would  for  that  purpose  take  the 
University  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
It  had  now  nearly  3,000  students, 
including  summer  classes.  Suppose 
that  only  2,000  were  qualified  to  pass 
their  first  examination,  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  The  University,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  merely  an  exa- 
mining body.  It  was  a  teaching  body, 
and,  after  the  teaching,  there  followed 
the  examination.  If  those  2,000  out  of 
3,000  passed,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
teaching  body  would  receive  £40,000  for 


the  2,000  students  at  £20  each.  Now, 
was  not  this  monstrous?  Did  the 
House  contemplate  such  an  expendi- 
ture? No  doubt,  it  would  be  said — 
and  fairly  said — that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  proposed  University  had 
2,000  students.  Not  only  were  they  to 
get  their  education  practically  free, 
but  large  bribes  were,  in  this  way, 
to  be  offered  them  to  come  up.  But 
if  a  University  should  be  established, 
the  sooner  it  was  in  a  thriving  posi- 
tion the  better;  but  the  House  had 
a  right  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  result  when  that  thriving  position 
was  attained.  Edinburgh  was  only 
one  of  four  Universities  in  Scotland; 
and  as  the  Homan  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  greater 
than  the  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  by  no  means  an  extrava- 
gant supposition  to  conclude  that  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  Eoman 
Catholic  students.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Eoscommon  (the  O'Conor  Don)  was 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland  were  Presbyterians. 
He  would  just  refer  to  one  class  of  stu- 
dents to  show  how  incorrect  such  an  idea 
was.  There  were  about  1,100  medical 
students  attending  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. He  was  very  sorry  he  had  not 
with  him  a  list  which  he  had  at  home  of 
their  whereabouts — whence  they  came  ; 
but  he  could  tell  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  present  purpose  that  about  one- 
third  belonged  to  Edinburgh  an  d  the  other 
towns  and  counties  of  Scotland ;  about 
one-third  belonged  to  England,  and 
about  one- third  belonged  to  the  Colonies, 
America,  the  Continent,  and  to  Ireland. 
He  believed  there  were  about  30  from 
Ireland.  The  impression  that  these 
students  must  necessarily  be  Presby- 
terian, or  in  any  way  under  Presbyterian 
control,  must,  therefore,  be  a  mistaken 
one.  The  medical  students,  under  this 
Bill,  were  to  undergo  four  examinations. 
For  the  first  they  were  to  earn  £20,  for 
the  second  £25,  for  the  third  £30,  and 
for  the  fourth  £  35 .  Placing  this  in  com  - 
parison  with  his  own  University,  suppose 
that  500  medical  students  were  able  to 
pass  these  four  examinations — for  the 
first,  the  University  would  get  £10,000 
in  a  lump;  for  the  second,  £12,500; 
in  the  third  year,  £15,000;  and  in  the 
fourth  year  they  would  get  £17,500. 
Hon.  Members  would  observe  that  ha 
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had  taken  the  minimum  scale  of  rewards, 
there  being  two  scales  in  the  Schedule. 
Then,  in  addition  to  all  these  grants, 
there  were  Fellowships,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  :  I  ven- 
ture  to  interrupt  the  hon.  Member  one 
moment.  He  is  under  a  great  delusion. 
It  could  not  possibly  be  as  he  states, 
because  the  interest  of  the  sum  of 
£1,500,000  could  not  be  exceeded. 

Mb.  M'LABEN  said,  it  seemed  to 
him,  with  submission,  that  the  remark 
should  naturally  have  come  in  reply. 
Having  said  this  about  grants  to  Colleges 
and  Universities,  he  had  not  said  a  word 
about  grants  to  the  students  themselves. 
If  1,500  passed  their  first  examination 
in  Arts,  every  tenth  man  would  receive 
a  grant  of  £20  for  each  of  three  years. 
This  would  be  for  150  students,  and 
would  amount  to  £9,000.  Why  should 
150  raw  young  lads  who  had  passed 
their  first  examination  get  a  grant  of 
£9,000  at  the  public  expense?  What 
bad  they  done  to  deserve  it?  They 
had  been  promoting  their  own  inte- 
rests, and  had  been  pursuing  their 
education  in  preparation  for  business. 
If  a  man  passed  with  honour  he  received 
a  larger  grant,  and  there  were  Fellow- 
ships of  £200,  which  a  man  could  take 
along  with  a  lectureship.  He  found  that 
the  £1,500,000,  as  provided  for  by  the 
Bill,  might  be  invested  in  various  ways, 
including  ground  rents.  It  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  would  produce  4 
per  cent,  wnich  would  be  £60,000  a-year. 
It  was  proposed  to  give  that  £60,000  a- 
year  absolutely,  and  at  once,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  University.  But  a  Univer- 
sity did  not  grow  up  in  one  day,  and  it 
was  accordingly  provided  that  if  the 
Senate  once  got  hold  of  this  £60,000 
they  should  keep  it,  whether  they  spent 
it  or  not.  If  they  only  spent  £40,000, 
they  would  put  £20,000  aside,  and  might 
invest  it  in  Government  securities.  Was 
that  a  transaction  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  sanction  ?  It  was  said  that 
last  year  the  House  passed  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Bill,  and  that  this  Bill 
followed  upon  the  same  lines.  He  took 
leave  to  deny  that  altogether.  The  In- 
termediate Education  Bill  of  last  year 
did  equal  justice  to  all  sects  and  classes 
in  Ireland.  Under  that  Act  no  one 
inquired  whore  the  pupil  came  from, 
whether  from  a  Presbjrterian  family,  or  a 
^oman  Catholic  family,   or  a  EomanJ 
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Catholic  nunnery,  or  an  Episcopalian 
school,  or  whether  the  pupils  were  boys 
or  girls.  They  passed  a  proper  exami- 
nation, and  the  advantages  were  equally 
open  to  all  classes.  The  case  of  Man- 
chester had  been  referi'ed  to.  He  hap- 
pened to  know  from  another  source  that 
the  people  of  Manchester  had  raised  in 
subscriptions  £450,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  their  proposed  University.  They 
had  not  asked  the  Government  for  a 
shilling.  A  great  number  of  the  rich 
and  influential  parties  had,  in  the  last 
20  years,  joined  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  Why  could  they  not  club  to- 
gether and  endow  a  religious  institution? 
This  Bill  provided  that  no  religious 
matter  should  be  examined  into.  Those 
who  were  old  enough  to  remember  the 
outcry  on  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  Queen's  Col- 
leges would  remember  how  the  changes 
were  rung  year  after  year  on  the  *'  God- 
less Colleges"  because  religious  teaching 
was  excluded ;  and  yet  this  Bill,  pro- 
moted by  the  opponents  of  the  Queen's 
University,  proposed  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  was  said  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon,  to 
which  he  listened  with  great  attention, 
that  Protestants  might  come  to  the  exa- 
minations in  the  Boman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. He  begged  to  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  to  say  that  Boman  Catholics 
might  also  come  to  be  examined  in  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. If  it  was  answered  that  though 
the  Catholics  would  be  glad  to  receive 
Protestants  at  their  University,  they 
could  not  bo  expected  to  go  to  Protes- 
tant Universities  themselves,  he  must 
say  that  he  could  not  understand  that 
kind  of  reciprocity.  It  came  to  this — 
that  they  disendowed  one  Church  10 
years  ago,  and  that  they  were  now  asked 
to  give  a  large  part  of  the  spoils  to 
endow  another  Church — not  directly  as 
a  Church,  but  by  endowing  the  mem- 
bers and  the  Colleges  of  that  Church. 
He  had  now  come  to  the  last  point  with 
which  he  would  trouble  the  House.  The 
time  that  had  been  given  was  much  too 
short  to  consider  a  Bill  of  this  kind. 
The  proposal  appeared  in  the  papers  on 
Friday  morning,  and  here,  on  Wednes- 
day, they  were  asked  to  consider  a  Bill 
of  such  great  importance  in  all  its  details. 
They  had  only  had  four  clear  days  to 
consider  it — Saturday,  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, and  Tuesday.  That  was  all — 
only  four  days,  including  Sunday — ^to 
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consider  that  momentous  Bill.  He 
doubted  whether  half  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it.  It  would  be  most  inj  udicious 
to  press  on  the  Bill  at  this  time.  He 
had  sfidd  so  much  about  students  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland,  of  grants  to 
religious  teachers,  that  he  forgot  to  tell 
what  were  the  largesses  given  to  the 
students  of  those  Universities.  They 
remembered  the  grants  to  the  students 
at  Ma3rnooth.  They  knew  what  grants 
were  made  to  the  students  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  and  the  University  of  London. 
Hon.  Members  would  doubtless  suppose 
that  students  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  were  treated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  equality ;  but 
they  would  be  startled  when  he  told 
them  that  there  was  no  student  in  Scot- 
land who  got  one  shilling  from  any  Par- 
liamentary grant,  although  there  was  a 
small  sum  derived  from  the  old  Revenues 
of  the  Oro¥ni  in  Scotland.  The  salaries 
of  the  Professors  were  very  moderate. 
In  his  opinion  they  were  far  too  small. 
They  mainly  depended  upon  the  fees 
they  got  irom  the  students,  and  in  that 
way  their  income  was  made  up.  See 
how  all  that  was  reversed  by  this 
Bill.  In  the  place  of  students  paying 
fees  for  their  own  education,  they 
were  practically  rewarded,  and  their 
education  was  to  be  provided  for  at  the 
public  expense ;  because  the  Bill  enacted 
that  lecturers  should  get  such  grants 
as  the  quorum  of  six  thought  fit,  and 
that  the  students  themselves  should,  in 
place  of  paying  for  their  own  education, 
get  some  £20,  £30,  £40,  and  £50  on 
passing  their  different  examinations — 
sums  which,  with  the  moderate  cost  of 
living  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  would 
amply  suffice  to  maintain  a  student 
during  his  six  months'  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  these  Colleges  and  boarding- 
houses. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  Sir,  the 
attempt  to  defeat  this  Bill — but  not  on 
its  merits — by  certain  hon.  Members,  is  a 
course  which  is  highly  to  be  reprobated. 
I  therefore  think  that  the  best  way  in 
which  we  can  show  our  decided  determina- 
tion to  pass  the  Bill  is  by  adopting  the 
course  of  saying  as  little  as  possible.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  in  a  very  able  and 
moderate  speech,  which  could  not  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
House.  Many  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  against  the  provisions  of 


the  Bill  may  be  safely  left  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Boscommon  (the  O'Conor 
Don),  who  introduced  the  Bill  in  so  able 
a  manner.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice), 
in  a  speech  which  everyone  who  listened 
to  it  must  have  admired  for  the  terse- 
ness and  closeness  of  his  argument, 
made  a  number  of  attacks  upon  the  Bill. 
From  the  objectionable  points  thus 
enumerated,  I  maintain  that  the  present 
Bill,  submitted  by  the  hon.  Meniber  for 
Eoscommon,  is  entirely  free.  A  point 
was  made  hj  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
low  (Mr.  Kavanagh),  who  said  that  he 
hoped  that  a  statement  would  be  made 
to  the  House  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill, 
as  it  now  stood,  would  commend  itself 
to,  and  be  approved  and  accepted  by, 
the  Boman  Catholic  Bishops.  I  am  not 
by  any  means  empowered  to  say  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  meet  with  the  reception 
named ;  but  I  do  honestly  believe  that 
this  Bill  has  received  a  close  scrutiny 
from  the  hands  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  fair  measure  of  justice, 
and  one  calculated  to  meet  the  ends 
which  they  have  in  view.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  will  say  that  I  regret  that  my 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  back  of 
the  Bill.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  just  and 
true  measure,  and  one  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  settlement  of  a  long- 
standing and  sore  g^evance. 

Me.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  said,  most 
hon.  Members  were  agreed  on  two 
points — first,  that  it  was  high  time  that 
this  question,  which  had  hung  like  a 
cloud  over  Ireland  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  should  be  settled;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  it  was  to  be  settled  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  settled  upon  a  per- 
manent basis;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
basis  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  He  sub- 
mitted if  a  University  was  to  flourish  in 
a  country  like  Ireland,  or  in  any  free 
country,  it  must  give  to  that  country  the 
thing  which  it  wanted.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice)  had  constructed  an  in- 
genious and  admirable  scheme  ;  but  did 
he  believe  any  large  portion  of  the  Irish 
people  would  accept  his  plan  for  amal- 
gamating a  Boman  Catholic  College  with 
the  Queen's  Colleges?  It  was  upon  a 
similar  rock  that  the  Bill  of  one  of  the 
strongest  Ministries  that  ever  existed 
in  this  country  had  split.     Of  coureA^ 
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they  must  not  expect  this  question  to  be 
settled  at  once,   or  that  it  should  be 
jostled  through  the  House  of  Commons 
on  a  Wednesday ;  for  triumphs  of  that 
kind,  snatched  in  that  way,  were  gene- 
rally  short-lived,    and   were  likely   to 
recoil  upon  the  heads   of   those    who 
won  them.     There  was  one  thing  about 
which    he    was    particulary    anxious, 
and  that  was  what  reception  the  Bill 
would  meet  with  from  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics.    He  did  not  mean  the  Bishops,  but 
the  people.     Would  they  or  would  they 
not  be  satisfied  with  it  ?    There  was  no 
doubt  it  was  well  recommended ;  and  he 
must  say  that,  looking  at  the  six  names 
on  the  back  of  the  BiU,  looking  at  those 
who  supported  it,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
genuine  Irish  Bill,  and  on  that  point  he 
was  almost  a  Home  Euler.    The  measure 
had  been  described  by  the  hon.  Member 
for    Edinburgh  (Mr.    McLaren)    as    a 
proposal    to    endow   the    members   of 
one    Church   and    their  Colleges  with 
£1,500,000  of  public  money  already  ap- 
propriated to  the  relief  of  unavoidable 
misery  and  calamity.     Of  course,  Parlia- 
ment could  undo  what  Parliament  had 
done,  and  last  year  it  had  departed  from 
the  principle  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
referred.     But  was  his  hon.  Friend's  de- 
soription  of  the  Bill  a  fair  one  ?    There 
was  not  a  single  word  in  the  Bill  from 
one  end  to  the  other  about  any  parti- 
cular Church ;  and  he  was  told  that  a 
Wesleyan  College  in  Dublin  and  a  Pres- 
byterian College  in  Belfast  were  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  proposed  University.    If 
the  Bill  refused  to  affiliate  those  Colleges, 
they  would  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  concurrent  en- 
dowment ;  but  mainly  in  this  sense— that 
it  proposed  to  give  certain   prizes  for 
proficiency  in  purely  secular  subjects  to 
students  educated  at  afi^ated  Colleges, 
which  might,  or  might  not,  be  denomi- 
national.   No  doubt,  the  eflFect  of  the 
Bill  would  be  to  call  into  existence  a 
number  of   Eoman    Catholic    Colleges 
which  could  not  exist  if  the  Bill  did  not 
pass.      But    was    that    an    objection  ? 
W  hen  he  listened  to  some  of  the  speeches 
to-day  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
some  hon.  Members  seemed  to  speak  of 
Ireland  as  if  it  were  a  newly-discovered 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Why  would 
the  majority  of  the  affiliated  Colleges  be 
Eoman   Catholic   if   the  Bill   passed  ? 
Simply  because  Eoman  Catholics  were 
the  persons  who  wanted  a  University.  I 
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The  Protestant   Episcopalians  did  not 
want  it,  they  had  got  Trinity  College ; 
the  Presbyterians  did  not  want  it,  they 
had  got  the  Queen's  Colleges.     It  was 
the  Eoman  Catholics  who  would  use  the 
new  Colleges — the  sons  of  farmers  and 
others  of  the  middle  class,  very  inferior 
in  wealth  to  persons  of  the  same  class 
in  England.      It  was  positively  mon- 
strous to  compare  these  young  men  with 
the  sons  of  middle-class  people  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.     Hon.  Members 
might  ask  why  the  Eoman  Catholics  did 
not  go  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  to 
Trinity  College.     They  might   as  well 
ask  why  Mahomedans  did  not  eat  roast 
pork.      Therefore,   was  it  fair  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  say  to 
them — **You  shall  be  educated  on  our 
terms,  or  you  shall  not  be  educated  at 
all?"     That  was  a  very  short-sighted 
policy.     He  endorsed  every  word  of  his 
noble  Friend  when  he  said  he  wished 
that  religious  animosity  had  died  out 
in  Ireland.     But  how  was  that  to  be 
brought  about  ?    In  no  better  way  than 
by  encouraging  a  higher  class  of  educa- 
tion.    He  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
Eoman  Catholic  bigotry  or  Protestant 
bigotry — for  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Protestant  bigotry  too — there  was  no 
way  in  which  they  could  so  well  fight 
against  it  as  by  higher  education.  There 
were  two  points  in  the  Bill  which  com- 
mended it  to  his  mind.     First  of  all, 
there  was  the  constitution  of  the  Senate, 
which    was  to    be    a    State- appointed 
body.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
might  be  relied  on  to  put  proper  men 
into  it ;  and  when  once  appointed  these 
men  might  be  trusted  to  do  their  work, 
for  the  full  light  of  day  would  be  let  in 
upon  them.     The  small  proportion  that 
was  to    be    elected  by  the  graduates 
themselves  was  a  security  to  him  that 
the  Colleges  would  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  merely  theological  insti- 
tutions.    They  would  be  secular  first 
and  sectarian  after.  In  the  second  place, 
all  the  prizes  were  to  be  given  for  secular 
knowledge ;  and  he,  having  been  not 
only  a  student  but  a  teacher,  knew  that, 
as  a   general  rule,  young  men  would 
work  for  those  subjects  for  which  prizes 
were  given.     But  in  giving  this  general 
support  to  the  Bill,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  approved  everything  it  con- 
tained. There  was  one  clause  in  the  Bill, 
for  instance — ^the  18th  clause — to  which 
he  did  strongly  object.    His  hon.  Friend 
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was  asking  for  a  very  large  g^nt  of 
public  money,  to  be  taken,  no  doubt, 
from  an  Irish  fund,  and  he  did  not 
say  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  dipping 
too  deep.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  to 
speak  of  the  small  prizes  offered  to 
Scotch  students ;  that  was  a  reason  for 
increasing  their  value,  but  not  for  cut- 
ting down  what  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  Irish  students.  All  he  could 
say  was  that  he  did  not  find  £200  a-year 
excessive  when  he  had  a  Fellowship.  A 
man  could  not  live  to  study  when  he  had 
to  study  to  live.  But  when  hon.  Gentle- 
men asked  for  so  large  a  sum  of  money, 
they  were  bound  to  spend  it  in  a  way 
which  would  meet  the  approval  not  only 
of  Ireland,  but  of  the  nation  generally. 
He  would  say  with  respect  to  the  1 8th 
clause  that  the  more  the  area  of  com- 
petition was  extended,  and  the  higher 
the  standard  of  our  Universities  would 
be,  the  better.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
new  Universities.  Competition,  in  what- 
ever shape,  would  be  good  ;  and  he  did 
not  fear  this  University  would  be  allowed 
U>  degenerate  into  a  mere  theological 
schooL  If  that  were  done,  the  evil  would 
very  soon  work  its  own  remedy,  and  its 
degrees  would  be  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved,  like  those  of  some 
German  and  American  Universities.  But 
he  did  not  anticipate  any  such  thiug 
ixom  Ireland.  There  was  no  fairer  field 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Uni- 
versity than  Ireland.  It  was  impossible 
to  walk  half-a-mile  in  the  streets  of 
Dablin,  or  to  mix  with  the  people  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  without  finding  that 
there  was  there  a  great  deal  of  solid  ore, 
which  required  only  to  be  extracted 
from  the  matrix  and  to  be  properly 
worked  to  become  precious  metal.  Ire- 
land had  probably  produced  more  men 
of  genius  than  any  country  of  its  size  in 
the  world ;  and  it  would  be  a  lamentable 
thing  if  a  nation  which  had  produced  a 
Burke,  a  Grrattan,  an  O'Connell,  a  8heil, 
a  Leeky,  and  a  Justin  McCarthy,  should 
be  deprived  of  a  University  adapted  to 
its  wants,  simply  because  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be 
founded. 

Ms.  PLUNKET  said,  he  did  not 
propose  to  go  into  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  ralwed  during  the 
debate ;  bat  he  must  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  the  speech  of  hit  noble  Fziend  the 


Member  for  Calne  (Ix>rd  Edmond  Fiti- 
maurico).  On  behalf  of  the  University 
which  he  (Mr.  Plunket)  roprosontod,  ho 
begg^ed  to  thank  the  noblo  I-iowl  for  tho 
generous  praise  which  ho  had  bestowed 
on  that  University.  That  praise  wouhl 
be  gratefully  acoopteil,  all  tho  more  be- 
cause it  came  from  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  graduates 
of  this  country.  The  noblo  Lonl  n»- 
forred  to  the  question  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  College  Chapel ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  ho  was  not  quite 
aware  of  the  present  position  of  tho 
school,  or  that  proposals  wore  under 
consideration  which  would,  ho  believed, 
entirely  and  satisfactorily  settle  tho  mat- 
ter. He  was  sure  that  there  was  no 
Irish  Member  in  the  House  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  saying  that  tho  ouoh- 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  the  Divinity 
School,  and  of  attendance  in  Trinity 
College,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  grievances  that  had  been 
brought  forward  during  tho  debate. 
The  reason  he  desired  to  address  t)io 
House  on  the  occasion  was  to  explain 
the  position  in  which  he  stood.  lie  could 
assure  the  House,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  interested  in  tho  progroHs 
of  this  measure,  that  he  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  accepting  and  considering,  in 
a  frank  way,  tho  proposals  they  iiad 
made.  If  hon.  Gonticmon  opposito 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  just  ana  satis- 
factory settlement  of  tho  question,  no 
one  would  rejoice  more  heartily  in 
their  success  than  he  should.  But  ho 
must  decline  to  give  a  vote  in  their 
support  on  the  present  occasion,  for  tlio 
reason — which  was  one  wliich  would  bo 
shared  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  tho 
House—namely,  that  ho  was  not  in  a 
position  to  say  what  the  effect  of  all  tho 
elaborate  proposals  contained  in  tho  Bill 
would  be.  It  was  impossible  in  so  short 
a  time  to  get  that  assistance  and  advice 
which  was  required  to  deal  with  a  quf^- 
tion  like  this.  He  wished  to  know  what 
would  be  the  view  taken  of  it  by  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  the  financial 
part  of  the  proposals.  It  was  m>t 
wrong  to  sav  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Ireland  had  been  at  the  b^Htom  of 
this  question  for  years  and  years  past ; 
but  no  one  had  told  the  House  that  they 
were  prepared  to  take  the  Bill  as  a 
settlement  of  their  claiou.  Not  only 
was  that  so,  but  he  had  observed  that 
many  newspaper!  had  pointed  oat  that 
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the  Bill  would  have  to  be  very  much 
modified  if  there  was  to  be  a  chance  of 
its  passing.  Would  the  Bishops  be 
willing  to  accept  large  modifications? 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  ex- 
isting Universities.  He  said  again  it 
bad  been  impossible  for  him  to  collect 
opinions  on  the  subject.  There  was,  for 
instance,  that  University  which  be  had 
the  bonour  to  represent  in  that  House. 
It  migbt,  although  not  directly  assaulted 
or  even  mentioned  in  the  proposal,  be 
indirectly  affected  by  the  Bill,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent.  It  was  on  tbose 
groimds  that  he  protested,  the  other 
night,  against  the  action  of  his  hon. 
Friend  in  announcing  an  early  day 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill.  He 
warned  bim,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  that 
it  might  bring  a  certain  degree  of 
suspicion  upon  bis  "measure,  whatever 
its  merits  were,  if  any  hurry  should 
be  shown  in  bringing  it  forward ;  and 
be  must  say  for  himself,  in  the  few 
observations  he  would  have  to  offer  on 
some  points  that  bad  struck  bim  very 
forcibly — he  must  say  frankly  that  be 
bad  not  had  time  as  yet  to  consider 
their  application  and  bearing  as  fully 
as  be  could  have  wished.  He  desired 
to  refer  to  the  extraordinary  consti- 
tution of  the  Groveming  Body  for  the 
new  University.  There  was  no  Uni- 
versity in  existence  that  had  a  Governing 
Body  at  all  in  comparison  with  it.  When 
the  six  members  proposed  to  be  chosen 
by  Convocation  should  be  appointed, 
there  would  still  be  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  members  appointed  by  the 
Government — that  was  a  total  innova- 
tion on  the  present  idea  of  University 
government.  But  when  they  considered 
the  proposals  carefully,  it  would  be 
seen  that  it  was  proposed  to  give  to 
this  Senate  extraordinary  powers  of  go- 
vernment, which  would  affect  not  only 
the  University  itself,  but  also  the 
affiliated  Colleges  to  a  great  extent. 
Whatever  degree  of  control  the  Imperial 
Government  had  over  the  appointment 
of  this  Senate,  there  was  no  check 
whatever  within  the  University  upon 
the  operations  of  that  body,  and  yet  the 
House  was  asked  to  pass  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  in  which  the  Sche- 
dule which  ought  to  contain  the  names 
of  the  senators  was  a  perfect  blank. 
Therefore,  upon  this  important  question 
affecting  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
new  University,  the  House  was  left  en- 
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tirely  in  the  dark.  He  next  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  enormous  sum  of  money 
which  it  was  proposed  to  band  over  to 
this  uncontrolled  Senate  to  be  spent  upon 
a  University  in  which  tbere  was  not  yet 
a  student  or  a  Professor.  No  one  bad 
ventured  to  give  the  House  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  students 
that  might  be  supposed  to  join  tbe  Uni- 
versity ;  but  still  tbe  demand  was  made 
that  a  large  amount  of  money  sbould 
be  given  over  to  the  Senate — an  amoimt 
far  exceeding  the  endowments  of  the 
Dublin  University  or  those  of  Queen's 
Colleges,  in  which  there  were  and  bad 
long  been  a  vast  number  of  students. 
That  migbt  startle  tbe  House,  but  be 
would  explain  bis  meaning.  £  1 ,  500, 000 
might,  of  course,  be  invested  by  tbis 
Senate  to  as  good  a  purpose  as  tbe 
money  of  the  Disestablished  Cburcb  of 
Ireland  had  been  and  was  now  invested. 
A  great  deal  of  money  bad  been  invested 
quite  safely  and  properly  at  4^  per  cent, 
and  it  migbt  still  be  invested  very  well  at 
4  per  cent.  He  bad  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  would  deal  less  wisely 
with  the  money  in  that  respect ;  but  tbe 
result  of  such  an  operation  on  its  part 
would  be  an  income  of  £60,000  per 
annum  for  tbe  new  Senate,  of  whicb  tbey 
knew  nothing — to  be  dealt  with  as  that 
body  pleased.  Tbe  income  of  Dublin 
University  was  about  £40,000,  and  of 
Queen's  Colleges  about  £30, 000 ;  so  that 
the  new  University  would  have  an  in- 
come of  nearly  half  as  mucb  as  one  and 
double  as  much  as  the  other  of  the  two 
existing  Universities.  That  was  a  very 
startling  proposition,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  settled  with  but  48  hours' 
consideration.  Although  tbe  Senate 
might  at  once,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  demand  the  whole  of  this  sum,  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  tbey  should  be 
required  to  spend  it.  On  the  contrary,  a 
clause  was  placed  in  the  Bill  directing 
how  the  surplus  funds,  which,  at  first, 
might  not  be  required,  should  be  in- 
vested. It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
say  to  what  amount  those  funds  might, 
in  a  few  years,  be  increased.  Then,  as 
to  the  direction  from  which  the  funds 
would  come.  He  did  not  wish  to  argue 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carlo w  (Mr.  Kavanagh),  in  what  he 
said  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
that  large  sum  of  money  taken  from  the 
surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  funds.  No 
hon.   Gentleman  would    deny    that    it 
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was  proposed  to  apply  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  money  for  tlie  purpose 
of  endowing  Catholic  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land. There  was  no  doubt  of  that, 
at  aU  events.  Those  who  had  no  ob- 
jection to  united  education  were,  at 
present,  sufficiently  provided  for.  It 
was  to  provide  those  who  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  this  united  education 
that  the  money  was  to  be  applied,  and 
he  contended  that  19  out  of  20  students 
who  entered  the  new  University  would 
be  Bcman  Catholics.  He  was  not  say- 
ing this  at  all  in  a  hostile  spirit ;  but  he 
could  not  feel  quite  so  calmly  on  this 
subject  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlo w, 
when  he  recollected  what  took  place  in 
1868,  when  he  recollected  how  ruthlessly 
the  axe  was  laid  at  the  very  root  of  the 
tree,  how  completely  the  process  of 
levelling  down  was  carried  out.  And 
now  he  could  not  view  without  pain  the 
proposal  that  the  spoils  of  the  Irish 
Church,  was  to  be,  in  a  short  time, 
shovelled  over  in  heaps  to  build  up  a 
new  institution,  which  would  be  practi- 
cally the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  must  re- 
collect how  strong  were  the  appeals  to 
the  justice  and  even  to  the  mercy  of 
the  House  made  at  the  time  by  clergy- 
men of  the  Church,  which  was  then 
disestablished,  whose  hopes  in  life  were 
blighted,  and  whose  prospects  were 
ruined.  They  must  recollect  how  sternly 
those  demands  were  repressed,  for  it  was 
said  that  was  the  day  of  levelling  down, 
and  the  principles  of  disestablishment  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State,  and  must  be 
carried  out  to  the  bitter  end.  But  now, 
if  Parliament  was  going  to  re-open  this 
question,  surely  they  must  deal,  first  of 
ail,  with  the  claims  of  the  imfortunate 
curates  and  other  clergymen  of  the  Dis- 
established Church  ?  And  if  they  were 
going  to  touch  the  surplus  funds  of 
that  Church  at  all,  he  would  point  out 
that  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege had  not  yet  been  provided  for. 
And  now  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  apply  this  vast  sum  of 
money.  They  could  not,  by  direct  en- 
dowments, give  so  much  money  to  such 
institutions  as  were  in  existence,  and 
so,  if  he  might  use  the  expression, 
they  had  to  stuff  in  at  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  nose,  what  the  mouth  could  not 
swallow ;  and,  once  given,  there  would 
be  no  power  of  recalling  the  money, 
however  those  Colleges  might  turn  out. 


There  was  not,  in  any  other  University 
in  the  world,  such  a  thing  as  these  re- 
sult fees.  Not  only  honour  men,  but 
mere  pass  men,  would  be  able  to  bring 
back  to  the  College  which  housed  them, 
and  the  Professors  who  taught  them, 
£  1 1 4  each,  every  year.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  fair  competition  could  be  carried 
on  between  institutions  where  the  pupil 
had  to  pay  more  than  £80  a-year,  and 
institutions  which  gave  gratuitous  edu- 
cation ;  for  he  believed  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Colleges  that  would  be 
created  under  the  Bill  to  give  education 
gratuitously.  He  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  if  there  was  to  be  a  new 
University,  he  was  by  no  means  desirous 
that  the  provisions  made  should  be 
scanty.  He  did  believe,  however,  that 
it  was  unwise  to  hand  over  such  a  large 
sum  of  money  before  they  knew  what 
students  they  were  going  to  have,  or 
what  kind  of  men  were  to  form  their 
Q-oveming  Body,  or  what  Colleges  were 
to  be  affiliated.  This  money  would  be 
handed  over,  bodily,  actually,  and  for 
ever.  He  deprecated  jealousy  between 
the  different  universities,  and  he  hoped 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  not 
imagine  that  he  was  speaking  at  all  in 
a  grudging  spirit.  He  had  always  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  best  plan,  when  any 
additional  provision  was  required,  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  Universities.  Such  a  compe- 
tition he  had  always  held  to  be  ex- 
tremely healthy  as  between  University 
and  University.  He  freely  admitted 
that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  given, 
and  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Governing  Body,  were  such  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  modify  in  Committee ;  but, 
apart  from  all  this,  there  was  the  old 
objection,  which  he  considered  a  very 
grave  and  serious  one — ^this  was  really 
a  new  departure  from  the  position  which 
the  State  had  taken  up  in  regard  to  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland .  In  Ireland 
they  had  held  to  the  principle  of  united 
education  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  and 
Queen's  Universities,  and  any  change 
from  that  principle  with  regard  to  a 
new  University  he  should  deeply  regret. 
He  should  regret  it,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  a  stain  upon  the  statesmanship  of  Irish 
Members ;  and,  certainly,  if  on  further 
consideration  the  principle  adopted  in 
this  Act  should  seem  to  at  all,  however 
indirectly,  deal  with  or  injure  those  great 
principles,  as  they  were  established  in 
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the  University  of  Dublin,  he  should  g^ve 
such  a  proposal  his  uncompromising 
opposition.  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  he  had  had  to  make  these  criticisms 
in  a  somewhat  hostile  sense  on  a  proposal 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  free  to  admit  that  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  was  in  some  respects 
attractive  in  comparison  with  other 
proposals  which  had  heretofore  been 
made  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  a 
great  gain,  if  they  were  approaching  the 
settlement  of  this  question,that  ameasure 
had  been  introduced  on  the  one  side,  and 
had  been  supported  on  the  other  side, 
by  independent  Members,  because  it  at 
once  removed  the  question  from  the  arena 
of  Party  struggle,  which  had  brought 
so  many  previous  similar  attempts  to 
an  imtimely  end.  That  would  be  a 
great  gain,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  possible,  on  further  consideration, 
so  to  modify  the  measure  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  House  generally.  He 
was  sure  that  would  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  result  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
measure  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon.  He 
must  observe  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
introduced  it  very  moderately  and  fairly; 
but  there  was  also  this  point  on  which  he 
thought  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  might 
be  regarded  as  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  House  than  some  of  the  proposals  pre- 
viously made  on  the  subject,  for,  although 
the  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Governing 
Body  were  very  vague  and  wide,  and 
although  the  amount  of  endowment 
claimed  was  very  large,  still  there  was 
an  admission  that  State  control  was  to 
some  extent  to  follow  State  endowment. 
There  was  another  reason  why  he  very 
much  preferred  this  Bill  to  some  of  the 
previous  propositions.  Unlike  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), the  present  Bill  did  not  destroy 
any  existing  institutions  as  a  condition 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a  new 
one.  It  left  the  other  Universities  as 
they  were.  It  left  the  Dublin  and  the 
Queen's  Universities  standing.  And  it 
was  not  only  in  the  interests  of  those 
Universities  that  he  claimed  this  credit 
for  the  present  Bill  over  previous  ones. 
Should  it  turn  out  that  this  new  institu- 
tion, if  it  came  into  existence  at  all,  was 
really  to  be  merely  a  denominational 
University  in  its  characteri  then  he  held 
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that  the  best  safeguard  they  could  have 
against  the  development  of  all  the  worst 
consequences  which  were  by  some  persons 
anticipated  as  to  the  teaching  and  stand- 
ard of  education  in  such  an  institution, 
would  be  the  presence  of  such  rivals  as 
those  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versities, constantly  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  Colleges,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing up  a  high  standard  of  education 
with  which  those  might  compete,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  quite  free  from 
any  injurious  influence  coming  from  that 
quarter  in  return.  For  these  amongst 
other  reasons,  he  was,  for  his  own 
part,  desirous — and  he  was  sure  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  ag^reed  with 
him — to  g^ve  a  fair,  and  full,  and  frank 
consideration  to  the  proposals  before  the 
House ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
decline  to  be  pledged  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  until  he  had  more  time 
to  consider  it,  not  only  by  himself,  but 
with  the  advice  of  those  who  were  better 
qualified  by  their  experience  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject  than  himself,  and  to  decide 
what  would  really  be,  on  tiie  whole,  the 
general  result  of  these  very  important 
proposals. 

Mb.  SHAW  felt  sure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  introduced  the  Bill  had  no 
wish  to  force  it  in  an  undue  manner 
upon  the  House,  and,  in  giving  the  Bill 
a  second  reading,  he  contended  that  the 
House  did  not  endorse  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  quite  in  the  power  of 
the  House  to  consider  the  Bill  on  the 
Motion  **  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair."  It  was  obvious  that  any  hon. 
Member  introducing  the  Bill  at  that 
time  of  the  Session  did  recWve  very 
g^eat  advantage  from  the  Bill  tlite'ng 
advanced  a  stage.  The  question  of  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  he  hardly  knew  any  ques- 
tion which  had  been  more  debated  than 
that  question;  while  for  the  last  six 
months  it  had  been  so  constantly  before 
the  country,  and  in  the  newspapers,  and 
speeches,  and  in  other  ways,  that  he 
could  hardly  think  there  was  any  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  who  had  not 
fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
They  had  been  asked  whether  they 
would  assure  the  House  that  the  Prelates 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  were 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  only  answer  he 
could  give  to  the  House  was  that  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  with  him  would  hardly 
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have  taken  the  step  they  had  done  in 
bringing  the  question  forward  without 
having  some  pretty  general  assurances 
that  it  would  meet  very  generally  with 
their  approval.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  M'Laren)  said  that  the 
Bill  confined  its  benefits  to  affiliated  Col- 
leges. Students  from  other  countries 
could  compete  for  the  degrees  and  prizes 
of  this  University,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  have  a  great  influx  of  stu- 
dents from  that  land  which  they  all 
seemed  so  anxious  to  leave,  but  to  which 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  return.  The  opposition  to  the 
BiU  had  come  from  various  sources. 
They  had  that  day  had  an  opposition 
from  the  Liberation  Society ;  but  he  as- 
serted that  that  Society,  in  its  funda- 
mental principles,  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  Bill.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Dissenting  body,  and  what 
education  he  had  received  was  given 
him  in  an  English  Dissenting  College; 
and  he  knew  that  those  very  men  who 
led  English  Dissent  based  their  whole 
opinions  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
present  measure.  The  noble  Lord  who 
seconded  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice),  in  an  admirable  speech, 
pointed  out  another  mode  of  deaUng  with 
this  question;  but  surely  those  other 
ways  had  been  tried  long  enough.  Where 
was  there  as  practical  a  measure,  that 
would  settle  this  question,  which  could 
compare  with  the  present  BiU  ?  He 
voted  against  the  BiU  brought  in  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich ;  in- 
deed, he  had  no  love  for  any  of  the 
previous  propositions  on  the  subject, 
because  they  commenced  by  destroying 
existing  institutions.  He  was  proud  of 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  and  of  the  edu- 
cation which  was  imparted  there ;  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  look  with  any 
pleasure  on  a  measure  which  would  de- 
stroy, or  interfere  in  any  way,  with  its 
fuU  operation.  But  they  were  asked  to 
plant  their  new  institution  under  the 
shade  of  Trinity  College.  Why,  they 
might  as  weU  say  to  them  they  should 
not  exist  at  aU;  for  if  they  were  to 
plant  the  new  institution  beside  the  old 
one,  it  would  be  many  years  before  it 
grew  to  any  dimensions.  The  only  way 
in  which  this  question  could  be  satis- 
factorUy  met  was  by  proceeding  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  present  Bill. 
They  proposed  to  give  money  to  institu- 


tions as  a  result  of  work  done,  and  to 
students  as  the  result  of  work  done,  and 
they  said — **  Give  students  the  very  best 
reUgious  education  possible.  But  the 
moment  you  go  into  the  arena  of 
science  and  kindred  subjects  we  brin^ 
before  you  the  test  of  examination,  and 
until  they  were  equal  to  that  they  could 
do  nothing."  Now,  he  asked,  was  not 
that  the  very  best  method  of  bringing 
the  Catholic  students  of  Ireland  out  of 
anything  narrow,  anything  selfish  and 
antiquated,  and  bringing  them  into  the 
fuU  and  free  life  of  modem  literature 
and  modem  science  ?  There  was  such  a 
bending  and  bowing  to  what  was  caUed 
popular  feeling,  there  was  in  this  coun- 
try such  a  dread  of  agitation,  that  men 
would  even  trample  on  their  own  opi- 
nions and  give  way  to  that  feeling.  The 
question  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land was  a  matter  the  settlement  of 
which  was  so  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
modem  ideas  and  modern  improvements 
in  science  to  three-fourths  of  the  people 
in  Lreland,  that  he  would  do  anything 
to  try  to  settle  it  on  the  basis  of  that 
BiU.  He  knew  thousands  of  men  who 
were  not  able  to  go  to  the  London  Uni- 
versities owing  to  the  expense  ;  and  he 
thought  that,  as  Protestants,  they  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
So  defective  was  the  present  system  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  able  to 
return  a  single  Bepresentative  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  beHeved  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  generous  Englishmen,  would 
endeavour  to  remedy  that  great  wrong 
by  at  once  settling  the  question.  The 
matter  was  now  before  the  House ;  and 
he  hoped,  if  they  did  not  give  the  BiU  a 
second  reading  that  day,  at  aU  events  it 
would  go  for  discussion  at  another  time, 
and  that  it  would  then  get  a  second  read- 
ing. He  did  not  at  aU  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  for  it  seemed  a  most  unfair 
one — it  was  that  they  should  tax  the 
converts  for  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  he  thought  that  would  bo 
a  very  hard  thing  to  do.  Their  poverty 
had  been  thrown  in  their  face,  and  it 
was  asked  why  they  did  not  subscribe 
towards  the  education  of  a  University  ? 
Why,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  greater  in 
proportion  flian  the  people  of  Lancashire 
had  raised  for  a  similar  object ;  but  the 
good  results  which  would  have  accrued 
from  that  subscription  had  never  been 
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the  University  of  Dublin,  he  should  give 
such  a  proposal  his  uncompromising 
opposition.  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  he  had  had  to  make  these  criticisms 
in  a  somewhat  hostile  sense  on  a  proposal 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  free  to  admit  that  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  was  in  some  respects 
attractive  in  comparison  with  other 
proposals  which  had  heretofore  been 
made  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  a 
g^eat  gain,  if  they  were  approaching  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  that  a  measure 
had  been  introduced  on  the  one  side,  and 
had  been  supported  on  the  other  side, 
by  independent  Members,  because  it  at 
once  removed  the  question  from  the  arena 
of  Party  struggle,  which  had  brought 
so  many  previous  similar  attempts  to 
an  untimely  end.  That  would  be  a 
great  gcdn,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  possible,  on  further  consideration, 
so  to  modify  the  measure  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  House  generally.  He 
was  sure  that  would  be,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  result  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
measure  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon.  He 
must  observe  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
introduced  it  very  moderately  and  fairly; 
but  there  was  also  this  point  on  which  he 
thought  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  might 
be  regarded  as  much  more  acceptable  to 
the  House  than  some  of  the  proposals  pre- 
viously made  on  the  subject,  for,  although 
the  limits  to  the  power  of  the  Governing 
Body  were  very  vague  and  wide,  and 
although  the  amount  of  endowment 
claimed  was  very  large,  still  there  was 
an  admission  that  State  control  was  to 
some  extent  to  follow  State  endowment. 
There  was  another  reason  why  he  very 
much  preferred  this  Bill  to  some  of  the 
previous  propositions.  Unlike  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), the  present  Bill  did  not  destroy 
any  existing  institutions  as  a  condition 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a  new 
one.  It  left  the  other  Universities  as 
they  were.  It  left  the  Dublin  and  the 
Queen's  Universities  standing.  And  it 
was  not  only  in  the  interests  of  those 
Universities  that  he  claimed  this  credit 
for  the  present  Bill  over  previous  ones. 
Should  it  turn  out  that  this  new  institu- 
tion, if  it  came  into  existence  at  all,  was 
really  to  be  merely  a  denominational 
University  in  its  character,  then  he  held 
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that  the  best  safeguard  they  could  have 
against  the  development  of  all  the  worst 
consequences  which  were  by  some  persons 
anticipated  as  to  the  teaching  and  stand- 
ard of  education  in  such  an  institution, 
would  be  the  presence  of  such  rivals  as 
those  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versities, constantly  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  Colleges,  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing up  a  high  standard  of  education 
with  which  those  might  compete,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  quite  free  from 
any  injurious  influence  coming  from  that 
quarter  in  return.  For  these  amongst 
other  reasons,  he  was,  for  his  own 
part,  desirous — and  he  was  sure  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  agreed  with 
him — to  give  a  fair,  and  full,  and  frank 
consideration  to  the  proposals  before  the 
House  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
decline  to  be  pledged  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  until  he  had  more  time 
to  consider  it,  not  only  by  himself,  but 
with  the  advice  of  those  who  were  better 
qualified  by  their  experience  to  deal  with 
such  a  subject  than  himself,  and  to  decide 
what  would  really  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
general  result  of  these  very  important 
proposals. 

Mr.  SHAW  felt  sure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  introduced  the  Bill  had  no 
wish  to  force  it  in  an  undue  manner 
upon  the  House,  and,  in  giving  the  Bill 
a  second  reading,  he  contended  that  the 
House  did  not  endorse  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  quite  in  the  power  of 
the  House  to  consider  the  Bill  on  the 
Motion  **  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair."  It  was  obvious  that  any  hon. 
Member  introducing  the  Bill  at  that 
time  of  the  Session  did  recei^ 
g^eat  advantage  from  the  Bill 
advanced  a  stage.  The  question 
versity  Education  in  Ireland  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  he  hardly  knew  any  ques- 
tion which  had  been  more  debated  than 
that  question ;  while  for  the  last  si  x 
months  it  had  been  so  constantly  before 
the  country,  and  in  the  newspapers,  and 
speeches,  and  in  other  ways,  that  he 
could  hardly  think  there  was  any  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  who  had  not 
fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
They  had  been  asked  whether  they 
would  assure  the  House  that  the  Prelates 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  were 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  only  answer  he 
could  give  to  the  House  was  that  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  with  him  would  hardly 
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have  taken  the  step  they  had  done  in 
bringing  the  question  forward  without 
having  some  pretty  general  assurances 
that  it  would  meet  very  generally  with 
their  approval.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  M'Laren)  said  that  the 
Bill  confined  its  benefits  to  affiliated  Col- 
leges. Students  from  other  countries 
could  compete  for  the  degrees  and  prizes 
of  this  University,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  have  a  great  influx  of  stu- 
dents from  that  land  which  they  all 
seemed  so  anxious  to  leave,  but  to  which 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  return.  The  opposition  to  the 
Bill  had  come  from  various  sources. 
They  had  that  day  had  an  opposition 
from  the  Liberation  Society ;  but  he  as- 
serted that  that  Society,  in  its  funda- 
mental principles,  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  principles  of  the  Bill.  Ho  be- 
longed to  the  Dissenting  body,  and  what 
education  he  had  received  was  given 
him  in  an  English  Dissenting  College ; 
and  he  knew  that  those  very  men  who 
led  English  Dissent  based  their  whole 
opinions  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
present  measure.  The  noble  Lord  who 
seconded  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice),  in  an  admirable  speech, 
pointed  out  another  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  question;  but  surely  those  other 
ways  had  been  tried  long  enough.  Where 
was  there  as  practical  a  measure,  that 
would  settle  this  question,  which  could 
compare  with  the  present  Bill  ?  He 
voted  against  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich ;  in- 
deed, he  had  no  love  for  any  of  the 
previous  propositions  on  the  subject, 
because  they  commenced  by  destroying 
existing  institutions.  He  was  proud  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  edu- 
cation which  was  imparted  there  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  look  with  any 
pleasure  on  a  measure  which  would  de- 
stroy, or  interfere  in  any  way,  with  its 
full  operation.  But  they  were  asked  to 
plant  their  new  institution  under  the 
shade  of  Trinity  College.  Why,  they 
might  as  well  say  to  them  they  should 
not  exist  at  aU;  for  if  they  were  to 
plant  the  new  institution  beside  the  old 
one,  it  would  be  many  years  before  it 
grew  to  any  dimensions.  The  only  way 
in  which  tJiis  question  could  be  satis- 
factorily met  was  by  proceeding  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  present  Bill. 
They  proposed  to  give  money  to  institu- 


tions as  a  result  of  work  done,  and  to 
students  as  the  result  of  work  done,  and 
they  said — *'  Give  students  the  very  best 
religious  education  possible.  But  the 
moment  you  go  into  the  arena  of 
science  and  kindred  subjects  we  brin^ 
before  you  the  test  of  examination,  and 
until  they  were  equal  to  that  they  could 
do  nothing."  Now,  he  asked,  was  not 
that  the  very  best  method  of  bringing 
the  Catholic  students  of  Ireland  out  of 
anything  narrow,  anything  selfish  and 
antiquated,  and  bringing  them  into  the 
full  and  free  life  of  modem  literature 
and  modern  science  ?  There  was  such  a 
bending  and  bowing  to  what  was  called 
popular  feeling,  there  was  in  this  coun- 
try such  a  dread  of  agitation,  that  men 
would  even  trample  on  their  own  opi- 
nions and  give  way  to  that  feeling.  The 
question  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land was  a  matter  the  settlement  of 
which  was  so  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
modem  ideas  and  modern  improvements 
in  science  to  three-fourths  of  the  people 
in  Ireland,  that  he  would  do  anything 
to  try  to  settle  it  on  the  basis  of  that 
Bill.  He  knew  thousands  of  men  who 
were  not  able  to  go  to  the  London  Uni- 
versities owing  to  the  expense  ;  and  he 
thought  that,  as  Protestants,  they  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
So  defective  was  the  present  system  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  able  to 
return  a  single  Representative  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  believed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  generous  Englishmen,  would 
endeavour  to  remedy  that  great  wrong 
by  at  once  settling  the  question.  The 
matter  was  now  before  the  House ;  and 
he  hoped,  if  they  did  not  give  the  Bill  a 
second  reading  that  day,  at  all  events  it 
would  go  for  discussion  at  another  time, 
and  that  it  would  then  get  a  second  read- 
ing. He  did  not  at  £dl  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  for  it  seemed  a  most  unfair 
one — it  was  that  they  should  tax  the 
converts  for  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  he  thought  that  would  be 
a  very  hard  thing  to  do.  Their  poverty 
had  been  thrown  in  their  face,  and  it 
was  asked  why  they  did  not  subscribe 
towards  the  education  of  a  University  ? 
Why,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  greater  in 
proportion  than  the  people  of  Lancashire 
had  raised  for  a  similar  object ;  but  the 
good  results  which  would  have  accrued 
from  that  subscription  had  never  been 
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realized  owing  to  the  inaction  of  the 
Government,  who  refused  to  give  them 
a  charter,  whereby  the  money  might 
be  brought  into  use.  He  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Bill  before  the  House. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  made  an  observation 
which  I  shall  notice  at  once.  He  said 
that  although  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  at  so  short  a  notice,  still  it 
might  be  a  wise  course  for  the  House  to 
take  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and 
refer  to  the  future  stages — to  the  ques- 
tion of  your  leaving  the  Chair — the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  expediency  of  the  plan 
proposed,  and  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Now,  upon  that  point  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  be  very  careful  how  far  it  commits 
itself  to  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  as  to 
the  exact  effect  or  intentions  of  which  it 
is  not  satisfied,  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
cussion at  some  later  stage  of  points 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  full  information  before  we  pass  it. 
"We  have  heard  one  or  two  remarks  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  re- 
marks have  also  been  made  elsewhere, 
as  to  the  apparent  hurry  in  pressing 
forward  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
But  I  wish  most  distinctly  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  right  what- 
ever to  charge  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  (the  O'Conor  Don)  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Bill  with  any  attempt  to 
hurry  the  Bill  through  Parliament,  or  to 
find  any  fault  with  them  for  using  the 
best  expedition  in  their  power  to  bring 
it  under  our  notice.  We  cannot  help 
recognizing  the  difficulties  under  which 
independent  Members  in  this  House  are 
placed  when  they  wish  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  for  discussion;  and  we  most 
gladly  recognize  the  desire  which  the 
hon.  Member  has  shown  to  prepare  his 
measure  carefully,  and  to  bring  it  for- 
ward at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
We  also  admit  that  it  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain  a  day 
for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  in  sufficient  time  unless  he  ob- 
tained an  early  day ;  and,  therefore,  we 
do  not  wish  to  express  our  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  course  taken  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  in  bringing  it  under 
our  notice  to-day.  But  while  I  admit 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  right 
in  bringing  it  forward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
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sible,  I  would  impress  on  the  House 
that  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  ought  to  be  in  a  hurry 
in  accepting  a  Bill  such  as  the  one  be- 
fore us  Tmtfl  we  fully  understand  what 
are  its  general  effects  and  intentions.  I 
must  say — as  far  as  the  discussion  has 
proceeded — we  have  still  a  great  deal  to 
hear  before  we  can  thoroughly  satisfy 
ourselves  on  that  point ;  and  even  in  the 
course  of  this  very  day's  discussion,  the 
hon.  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
has  made  an  important  statement,  and 
one  which  seems  to  me  to  open  an  en- 
tirely new  issue  for  us  to  consider.  In 
the  few  observations  he  made  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  hoped  that  we  should 
confine  our  attention  to-day  to  the  real 
issues  which  were  presented  to  us  ;  and 
those  real  issues  were  two.  The  first 
was  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for 
the  further  extension  of  University  faci- 
lities in  Ireland ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  us  was  a 
plan  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants 
which  might  exist.  Then  he  went  on  to 
say  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  to  de- 
tails of  the  proposal,  and  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  funds  by  which  the  expenses 
were  to  be  met  he  by  no  means  bound 
himself  to  the  suggested  method  as  the 
proper  means  to  take ;  but  that  he  would 
be  prepared  to  consider  any  other  pro- 
posal for  meeting  the  expense  of  the 
scheme.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  that 
is  a  proposal  which  can  hardly  be  treated 
as  a  suggestion  merely  of  detail.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  proposal  which 
opens  to  us  considerations  of  a  very 
large  character,  and  which  we  can  hardly 
be  prepared  to  consider  without  further 
deliberation,  and  which  the  Bill,  as 
it  at  present  stands,  does  not  suffi- 
ciently explain.  If  a  proposal  is  made 
which  may  be  turned  into  a  propo- 
sition to  place  a  new  University  upon 
the  Votes  of  Parliament,  that  may 
open  to  us  a  totally  new  field  of  con- 
sideration from  a  proposal  that  wo 
should  take  a  large  amount  of  money 
from  the  Irish  Church  surplus,  and 
apply  it  to  that  purpose.  I  am  always 
reluctant  to  raise  minute  points  and 
quibbles  about  matters  which  are  really 
matters  of  detail,  and  which  may  be 
considered  in  Committee ;  but  I  think 
this  is  really  one  of  a  very  large  cha- 
racter, and  goes  very  much  to  the  root 
of  the  question  with  which  we  are  now 
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concerned,  and  I  tliink  it  would  be  only 
right  and  proper  that  before  we  decide 
whether  we  can  give  the  Bill  a  second 
reading  or  not  we  should  know  how  far 
one  or  other  of  the  proposals  is  to  be 
treated  as  the  essential  basis  of  the 
scheme.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that 
we  have  many  instances  before  us  where 
attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  the 
question  of  Irish  University  Education. 
The  sands  are  strewn  with  a  good  many 
corpses,  and  we  know  very  well  that  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
are  very  great  and  various  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  not  act  wisely  in  rush- 
ing too  quickly  in  dealing  with  this 
question  until  we  really  understand 
what  the  nature  of  the  scheme  is.  Now, 
I  do  not  wish,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  go  very  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
scheme  which  is  before  us.  I  think  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Plunket)  has  raised  several  points  upon 
which  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
we  should  have  an  answer.  It  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  know  something 
more  about  the  proposals  as  to  the 
affiL'ated  Colleges ;  and  we  ought,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  know  something 
more  distinctly  as  to  the  funds  which 
are  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  scheme, 
and  we  ought  to  see  whether  it  really  is 
or  is  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Qoveming  Body  to  be  created  ;  whether 
it  should  have  the  power  of  increasing 
it  by  accumulations,  and  whether  it 
should  acquire  the  command  over  the 
whole  University  system  of  Ireland,  as 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  seemed  to 
think  might  be  the  result  of  the  scheme. 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  really 
worthy  of  consideration ;  and  we  ought 
to  know  also  whether  the  new  University, 
which  is  to  be  a  rival  of  the  existing 
Universities,  is  to  have  the  power  not 
only  of  carrying  on  competitions,  as  has 
been  stated,  for  students  by  granting 
degrees — perhaps  on  more  favourable 
and  easier  terms  than  other  Universi- 
ties ;  but  whether  in  consequence  of 
those  easier  terms  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  obtaining  a  greater  number  of 
students,  and  thus  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  body,  who  would  also  have  greater 
facilities  for  endowing  or  assisting  by 
material  advantages  the  various  affi- 
liated Colleges  with  which  it  will  be  con- 


nected. That  is  a  point  of  a  large  and 
important  character,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  explained  to  us  and 
thoroughly  sifted  out.  There  is  also 
another  point — but,  before  I  go  to  that, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  gene- 
ral structure  of  this  Bill,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  the  observation  that  this 
Bill  has  been  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion. Now,  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act  of  last  Session  was  an  Act  of 
an  experimental  character — it  was  one 
which  was  favourably  received  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  one  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  get  at  the  experience  of  its 
working,  seems  likely  to  be  of  very 
great  advantage  to  Ireland.  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  several  distinc- 
tions between  the  case  of  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Act  and  the  case  of  the 
Universities.  In  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  you  have,  in  the 
first  place,  this  great  point  to  be  ob- 
served— that  you  had  not  in  existence 
intermediate  schools.  It  was  necessary, 
if  Intermediate  Education  views  were  to 
be  promoted,  that  something  should  be 
done  to  make  that  exist  which  did  not 
exist.  In  the  case  of  the  Universities, 
you  have  already  a  University,  and  tho 
point  is  whether  this  University  can  be 
made  more  suitable  to  the  roquiremonts 
of  the  country,  or,  if  that  is  impossible, 
whether  a  new  University  ought  to  be 
created  and  made  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  regard  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  scheme,  we  considered  we 
were  perfectly  justified  in  proposing  to 
apply  a  considerable  sum  of  the  surplus 
of  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland, 
because  we  thought  that  in  the  scheme 
there  would  be  no  infringement  of  that 
which  we  regarded  as  tho  fundamental 
principle  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with 
the  question.  In  the  debate  to-day,  as 
to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the 
funds,  which  was  contemplated  by  Par- 
liament at  the  time  the  Church  was 
disestablished,  everybody,  of  course, 
must  admit  that,  at  all  events,  techni- 
cally speaking,  it  is  free  to  Parliament 
to  alter  tho  work  which  has  been  done 
by  a  preceding  Parliament,  and  to  vary 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  which  wore 
formerly  intended  to  be  appropriated  in 
a  certain  way.  That  was  done  last 
Session,  when  we  confined  the  opera- 
tion   to   the    Intermediate    Education 
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Act ;  and  I  think  we  must  all  recognize 
that  there  was  one  condition  which  was 
distinctly  contemplated  by  Parliament 
at  the  time  of  disestablishment,  and 
which  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  fun- 
damental principle,  in  dealing  with  the 
funds — ^that  is,  that  the  funds  should 
not  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  denominational  purpose.  In  the 
case  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
great  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  funds  being  applied  to  denomina- 
tional purposes.  It  is  true  the  result 
fees  and  payments  were  made  to  the 
students  themselves,  because  it  was 
open  to  anyone  to  be  examined ;  but  the 
examinations  were  not  of  a  religious 
character,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  no 
doubt,  of  many  of  the  proposals  in  the 
present  Bill.  But  there  were  result 
fees,  and  these  result  fees  were  to  be 
appliQd  subject  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  Conscience  Clause.  But  in  this  Bill, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  there  is  no  Con- 
science Clause,  and  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  have  cleared  up  whe- 
ther it  would  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  introduce 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Conscience 
Clause  applying  to  these  Colleges,  which 
are  to  take  advantage  of  the  foundation 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish. 
Then,  again,  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act  did  not  apply  at  all  to  buildings, 
and  that  is  a  matter  very  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  it  is  one  upon  which, 
before  we  enter  upon  the  Bill,  we  ought 
to  have  full  information.  We  are  in 
this  position — we  admit  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the 
University  system  in  Ireland,  and  are 
anxious  to  see  measures  taken  for  that 
purpose ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  assent  to  any  proposal  which 
could  be  turned  into  an  endowment  of 
religious  teaching.  We  consider  that  that 
is  apoint  which  hasbeen  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
the  Irish  Church  surplus,  we  feel  bound 
not  to  allow  that  surplus  to  be  applied 
in  a  way  that  would  be  open  to  objec- 
tion. There  are  other  points  which  may 
be  raised  with  regard  to  this  measure. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  go  into  them,  nor  do  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  improve  much  on  what 
has  been  said  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  great  knowledge  and  has 
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had  large  experience  on  the  subject,  and 
he  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  third  University.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  must  cordially  say  I  do 
not  feel  so  sure  as  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend ;  but  I  am  ready  to  suspend  my 
judgment  respecting  it.  The  question 
of  affiliating  Colleges  is  one  which 
raises  very  great  difficulties ;  and  I 
confess  that  I  should  prefer  to  see  pay- 
ments made  directly  to  the  students 
themselves  instead  of  to  the  Colleges, 
unless  some  better  provision  can  be 
made  than  that  contained  in  the  Bill  to 
prevent  payments  being  made  to  endow 
denominational  institutions.  As  to  the 
various  purposes  to  which  the  money 
might  be  applied,  I  will  not  now  enter 
fully  into  them ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
wiser,  if  we  are  to  have  payments  made 
to  Professors  and  persons  engaged  in 
teaching,  that  it  should  be  kept  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  Parliament, 
and  that  the  salaries  of  such  persons 
should  be  placed  on  the  Votes  of  Parlia- 
ment rather  than  that  they  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  a  fund  over  which  Par- 
liament has  no  control.  Those  are  some 
of  the  suggestions  which  arise  on  the 
scheme  which  we  have  had  before  us 
during  the  last  few  days.  There  has 
not  yet  been  opportunity  for  that  scheme 
being  particularly  examined  by  those 
most  competent  to  examine  it,  and  it  is 
a  scheme  upon  which  further  informa- 
tion really  is  required  before  the  House 
can  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  it  will 
or  will  not  proceed  so  far  as  to  g^ve  it  a 
second  reading. 

Mr.  LOWE:  Sir,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
after  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Roscommon  (the  0* Conor  Don) 
will  not  think  it  wise  to  press  for  a  Divi- 
sion this  afternoon,  as  he  might  meet 
with  opposition  on  that  side  of  the  House 
which,  possibly,  a  little  more  considera- 
tion and  reflection  would  altogether 
obviate.  I  trust,  also,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  give — indeed,  I  am  sure 
he  will  give — ^that  fair  and  candid  con- 
sideration to  the  question  which  it  re- 
quires, and  will  not  consider  that  he  is 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  any  objection 
to  details  of  the  Bill  which  might  be 
removed  in  Committee.  The  matter  is, 
of  course,  one  of  considerable  complexity 
and  still  greater  delicacy,  and  I  think 
we  cannot  approach  it  in  too  calm  or, 
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I  may  say,  judicial  a  spirit.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  set  a  yery  good 
example  in  that  respect  in  the  speech 
he  has  just  made,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  it.  We  all  have,  I  believe, 
the  same  view  in  our  minds,  and  that  is 
to  do  the  best  which  can  be  done  for  the 
people  of  Ireland.  One  thing  which 
strikes  me  is  that  the  course  of  the 
present  debate  has  turned  on  matters 
which  are  not  matters  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  matters  for  Committee. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the 
body  which  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
funds,  and  that  is  a  matter  entirely  for 
Committee.  A  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  what  sort  of  Governing  Body  it 
ought  to  be,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be 
based  on  the  example  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  London  University.  I  confess 
myself  that,  having  some  experience  of 
it,  I  consider  that  a  very  proper  body, 
liondon  University  is  governed  by  a 
body  similar  to  that  which  is  here  pro- 
posed, except  that  there  is  a  difference 
m  the  number.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  expressed  an  apprehension  that 
the  members  would  not  attend.  The 
meetings  of  the  Senate  of  the  London 
University  are  not  very  exciting;  they 
seldom  have  any  disturbing  topics,  ex- 
cept when  there  is  a  question  of  ad- 
mitting ladies  to  degrees.  But  we 
can  generally  get  an  attendance  of  20 
or  25,  and,  if  that  is  the  case  in 
London,  I  think  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  num- 
ber in  Dublin.  All  that  has  been 
said  about  jobs  being  done  in  a  comer 
is,  in  my  experience,  quite  imaginary. 
But  what  I  really  want  to  impress  on  the 
House  is  this — that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  for  the  sake  of  Party,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  good 
government  in  these  Islands,  and  for  the 
stability  of  this  country,  that  we  should 
take  a  clear  and  decided  course  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  Forty  years  ago,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  system 
of  joint  education  in  Ireland.  There  is 
an  immense  deal  to  be  said  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  promoting  the  association  of 
young  men  of  different  denominations, 
so  that  they  may  form  those  associa- 
tions which  are  often  so  durable  in 
after-life.  It  was  a  noble  and  good 
thought,  and  no  one  can  blame  those 
who  made  the  attempt.  But  look  at 
what  has  been  the  result.  Look  also  at 
the  result  of  the  late  Lord  Derby's  sys- 
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tern  of  joint  education.    Where  is  it 
now  ?   It  exists  in  name  ;  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  a  denominational  system  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.     Last  year  Parlia- 
ment took  Intermediate  Education  in 
hand.     On  what  principle?     All  that 
has  been  done  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   We  are  told  that  we  are  to  assist 
schools ;  but  they  are  all  denominational 
schools.    The  late  Sir  Hobert  Peel  made 
a  noble  attempt.    He  tried  to  establish  a 
system  of  joint  University  Education  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  and  we 
have  now  Dublin  University  thrown  open 
to  all  comers  ;  but  could  anything  be  a 
greater  failure?    ['*No,  no !"]  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Queen  s  Colleges 
in  Ireland  have  been  a  failure  in  all 
respects ;  but  they  have  failed  to  bring 
University  Education  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.     The  repugnance  of  the  people 
is  such  that  they  will  not  go.   Therefore, 
the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  this — 
that  we  have  originated  a  great  and 
noble  policy  to  which  we  have  given  every 
trial ;  but  that  that  policy  did  not  suit 
the  habits,  wishes,  or  feelings  of  the 
Irish  people,  and,  in  short,  would  not 
work.     That  is  the  position  in  which  we 
stand.     We  have  worn  out  all  the  ma- 
chinery we  devised  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  Irish   education,   and   we 
have  now  to  take  a  fresh  departure;  and 
the  question  is,  what  isthe  fresh  departure 
to  be  ?    Will  you  cling  to  the  beggarly 
elements  of  the  old  system  ?    Will  you 
attempt  still  to  force  into  unwilling  con- 
nection with  each  other  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  when  you  see  by  40  years  of 
experience  that  they  are  determined  to 
remain   asunder;  or  will  you,   as  you 
cannot    have    what    you  would    have, 
make  the  best  of  what  you  can  have  ? 
I  would  myself  rather  see  the  youth 
of  different  denominations  educated  to- 
gether ;  but  is  it  wise  or  statesmanlike, 
having  tried  the  experiment,  and  having 
found  that  it  will  not  answer,  still  to  go 
on  with   it,   certain  that  nothing   can 
come  of  it?    As  we  cannot  do  what  we 
would,  had  we  not  better  do  what  is  in 
our  power?    If  we  cannot  educate  all 
the  youth  together,  is  it  not  better  that 
we  should  yield  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,   and  adapt  our  institutions  to 
those  feelings?      If  we  cannot    unite 
them,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
give  them  separately  the  best  education 
in  our  power.     What  are  we  doing? 
We  have  adopted  a  system  of  Interme* 
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diate  Education ;  but  what  are  we  doing 
with  University  Education  ?  It  is  'quite 
true  we  have  thrown  open  Trinity  Col- 
lege to  Boman  Catholics,  but  on  terms 
which,  in  obedience  to  those  whom  they 
respect,  they  cannot  accept.  Are  we, 
then,  to  say  that  all  the  University  en- 
dowments of  Ireland  are  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  Protestants,  and  that  the  Catholic 
masses  of  the  people  are  to  be  left  with- 
out the  means  or  University  Education 
because  they  will  not  accept  the  system 
you  think  best  ?  Is  such  a  course  safe, 
or  wise,  or  worthy  of  a  great  nation? 
That  is  the  question  which  I  hold  ought 
to  be  decided  on  the  second  reading.  If 
we  go  on  as  we  are  going,  nothing  but 
mischief  can  come  of  it.  I  think  that  all 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  with  which  this 
matter  is  encumbered,  are  of  secondary 
consideration.  Any  mistake  in  detail 
can  be  corrected ;  but  if  you  insist  on 
setting  your  faces  against  what  is  fair, 
and  reasonable,  and  just,  you  will  educate 
a  race  of  people  who  wUl  hate  you  in- 
stead of  loving  you.  It  is  in  vain  to 
talk  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  unless 
we  exhaust  every  means  in  our  power  in 
order  to  give  Ireland  what  she  never  yet 
has  had — a  fair  and  reasonable  share  in 
the  money  spent  on  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  I  thank  the  House  for 
having  listened  to  me  so  kindly.  Perhaps 
I  have  hardly  kept  to  my  intention, 
which  was  to  speak  with  great  calmness 
and  reserve  ;  but  I  feel  very  warmly  on 
this  subject,  and  I  can  imagine  nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  calculated  to  unite 
together  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  as  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should — and  I  have  great  confidence, 
after  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  they  will  —  take  the 
subject  into  very  serious  consideration, 
not  allowing  themselves  to  be  turned 
aside  by  small  difficulties  of  detail,  but 
determined  that,  come  what  may,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  inferred,  from  the 
speech  just  delivered  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe),  that  the  Senate  of  that  Uni- 
versity was  not  quite  an  happy  family. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  one  of  those 
who  looked  at  the  substance  rather  than 
the  form  of  the  present  Bill ;  and  he 
thought,  after  having  consulted  Mr. 
Speal:er,  that  the  substance  of  it  ought 
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to  have  been  introduced  in  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  before  the  Bill 
was  introduced,  for  the  Bill  proposed 
the  endowment  of  a  particular  form  of 
religion  for  educational  purposes,  as  had 
just  been  declared  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memberforthe  University 
of  London,  and  the  House  could  nothave 
a  more  competent  witness.  Theframersof 
the  Bill  had  managed  to  elude  the  Bule  of 
the  House,  for  it  had  been  so  drawn  that 
the  word  *'  religion  "  did  not  appear  in 
it,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  al- 
though it  was  a  Bill  for  the  endowment 
of  a  particular  religion,  the  terms  of  the 
Bill  had  enabled  its  proposers  to  evade 
the  Forms  of  the  House.  The  House  had 
thus  a  Bill  pressed  on  for  second  reading, 
the  substance  of  which  ought  to  have 
been  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  before  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  Bill,  as  was  now  declared, 
ought  to  have  been  foimded  upon  Besolu- 
tions  passed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  By  the  process  which  had  been 
adopted  the  Bill  had  been  thrust  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  with  imdue  haste, 
and  now  the  hon.  Member  for  Boscom- 
mon  (the  0' Conor  Don)  urged  that  tha 
House  should  at  once  adopt  its  principle. 
What  was  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  It 
was  exclusive  to  the  last  degree.  The 
first  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that  no 
student  of  any  of  the  schools  or 
Colleges  connected  with  the  Queen's 
University,  the  University  in  Dublin, 
should  be  admissible  for  examination 
for  a  degree  before  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  which  the  House  was  asked 
to  create.  The  House  knew  not  how  that 
Senate  was  to  be  composed ;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  said  that  he  should 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  would  insist  upon  Parliamentary  con- 
trol  over  the  intended  University.  Well, 
there  was  a  case  in  point.  This  debate 
reminded  him  (Mr.  Newdegate)  of  the 
debates  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  grant  for  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
which  he  had  read.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ac- 
complish an  object  closely  analogous  to 
that  which  was  now  proposed.  The 
Maynooth  College  had  been  founded  on 
the  same  principle  as  they  were  now 
asked  to  re-adopt,  but  with  the  security 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  a  leading  member  of  its  nominated 
Senate,  and  with  the  further  security 
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tliat  the  provision  for  Maynooth  was  to 
be  derived  from  annual  grants,  to  be 
year  by  year  proposed  and  voted  in  the 
House    of   Commons.      The  hon.   and 
learned  Member  for  Denbigh  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  or  of  the  final  aban- 
donment of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  to  control  it.     How,  then, 
cotdd  they  hope  that  Parliament  could 
control  such  an  institution  as  that  now 
sought  to  be  created  ?    He  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  adduced  the  case  of  Maynooth  as 
an  illustration  of  the  failure  of  Parlia- 
mentary control.      The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  (Lord  Chancellor  Redesdale), 
after  the  institution  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege had  been  in  existence  for  some 
years,  petitioned  His  Majesty,  that  he 
might   DO  relieved  from  his  functions 
with  respect  to  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
because  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
of  disgraceful  nonentity.     What  hope, 
then,  was  there  of  the  efficiency  of  Par- 
liamentary control  over  a  University, 
constituted  as  was  proposed  by  the  Bill? 
Not  only  did  the  Bill  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  denominational  endowment,  but, 
as  he  had  said  before,  the  principle  of 
exclusion  —  exclusion  of  the  pupils  of 
every  school  connected  with  either  of 
the  other  Universities  in  L-eland.    How 
could  they  have  a  clearer  illustration  of 
the  obvious  character  of  this  proposed 
institution  ?  This  University  was  founded 
on   the    principle    of    exclusive    deno- 
minationaiism,  and  yet  the  Bepresenta- 
tive  of  the  University  of  London,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  opposite  principle 
of  non- denominational  inclusion,  soomed 
to  imagine  that  the  House  would  create 
satisfaction    by   this   abandonment    of 
the    principle  'he   was    bound    to    re- 
present  in  favour    of   principles   Par- 
liament had  not  for   300   years    sanc- 
tioned.      Parliament    had    abandoned 
the  principle  of  denominational  exclu- 
siveness,  even  where  much  more  mode- 
rately exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  older 
English  Universities,  and  yet  Parliament 
was  now  deliberately  asked  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  exclusive  denominationalism 
in  Ireland.     Be  it  observed  that  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Bishops  were  silent.     At 
the  end  of  April  there  appeared  in  The 
Times  newspaper  an  announcement  that 
there    had    been    a  serious    difference 
among  the  authorities  of  the  Poman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.     Simulta- 
ueoosly  with  the  appearance  of  Cardinal 


CuUen  in  Ireland,  as  a  Bishop,  in  1851 — 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  well  remembered  it 
— the  Christian  Brothers,  an  Order  af- 
filiated, as  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  believed, 
to  the  Jesuit  Order,  appeared  in  Ireland. 
After  Cardinal  CuUen  had  attended  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Papal  Coimcil  of 
1870,  he  went  to  the  Insh  College  in 
Bome,  and  there  made  a  speech  which 
was  reported  in  the  English  Koman  Ca- 
tholic newspapers,   and  of   which  the 
Cardinal  never  to  the  day  of  his  death 
denied  the  authenticity.     He  told  the 
Irish  College  that  the  object  of   the 
Papal  Council  of  1870  was  to  suppress 
Gallicanism    in    the    Eoman    Catholic 
Church,    and    to    establish   the   domi- 
nation of  Ultramontanism.     Ultramon- 
tanism    was   the    extreme  of   Popery. 
It  was  the  principle,  which  sought  to 
uphold  the  universal  and  temporal,  as 
weU  as  the  ecclesiastical,  power  of  the 
Pope.      Ultramontanism  involved  this 
principle  —  tnat    whatever    a    Homan 
Catholic  might  seek  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  sphere  of  literature,  or  in 
the  form  of  any  intellectual  pursuit — he 
might  have  on  one  condition — that  it 
should  be  granted  to  him  by  his  Church, 
but  that  he  should  not  pursue  it,  if  for- 
bidden by  his  Church.     That  principle 
the  Christian  Brothers  had  been  incul- 
cating and  carrying  out  in  Ireland  to 
such  an  extent,   and  in  so  bigoted  a 
spirit,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
appealed  to  the  present  Pope   against 
the  exclusive  action  of  the  Order  and 
their  rejection  of  the  Bishops'  authority. 
The  present  Pope  was  reported  to  have 
refused  the  petition  of  the  Homan  Catho- 
lic Bishops  of  Ireland,  though  it  was  a  pe- 
tition, adopted  by  tbem,  when  assembled 
in  Synod  at  Maynooth.     This  monastic 
Order  was,  in  consequence,  independent 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Episcopate  in 
Ireland,  through  the  decision  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  whose  predecessor,  Pius  IX., 
upheld  the  independence  of  the  Jesuit 
and  Franciscan  houses  in  Paris,  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris.     As  far  as  he 
(Mr.     Newdegate)    could    understand, 
the  schools  and  Colleges,  which  would 
directly    benefit     by    the    grant     Par- 
liament was   asked  to   make  for  this 
University  would  be  the  schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  monastic  Orders,  and 
over  the  conduct  of  these  Orders  and 
their  schools  the  House  had  not  even 
the  security  of  the  control  of  the  Poman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  whatever 
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that  miglit  be  worth.    He  asked  the 
House,  after  their  experience  of  May- 
nooth    College,  their    connection  with 
which,    and     pretended    control    over 
which,  Parliament  had  been  forced  to 
abandon — whether,  if  Homan  Catholic 
Bishops  could  not  control  these  schools 
and  Colleges,  which  were  to   be  con- 
nected wim  this  new  University,  there 
was  any  hope   of    Parliament    doing 
so  ?    He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
forgive   the    length   of  his   remarks ; 
that  his  experience  of  the  Maynooth 
question  in  that  House,  the  attention  he 
had  for  years  given  to  the  condition  and 
effects  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  would 
induce  the  House  to  excuse  his  occu- 
pying their  time.   What  was  discovered 
by  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  education  of  Majmooth  ?    They 
discovered  and  reported,  that  the  educa- 
tion given  at  Majmooth  was  not  only 
limited  and  imperfect,  but  that  it  tended 
to  the  most  ultra  doctrines  of  Ultra- 
montanism.    Now,  the  House  was  asked 
to  proceed  upon  the  principle  on  which 
Majmooth  was  founded,  in  erecting  a 
University  for  the  Itdty  of  Ireland,  after 
Parliament  had  deliberately  severed  its 
connection  from  Maynooth,  a  seminary 
which  inculcated  doctrines  of  which  Par- 
liament could  not  approve.    That  was 
the  principle  of  the  jBill.    It  had  been 
introduced  with  great  dexterity  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hoscommon;  but  he 
(Mr.   Newdegate)  prayed    the  House, 
and  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
establish  another  University  in  Ireland 
—  a  University  to  which  no    Boman 
Catholic  could  take  any  reasonable  ex- 
ception, if  that  were  possible — not  to 
adopt  the  Bill,  because  it  embodied  the 
desire  of  a  small  section  of  that  House 
to   endow  that  Ultramontanism  —  that 
egregious  Popery,  the  representatives  of 
which  now  governed  the  Papacy  by  a 
persistent  system  of  rebellion.     These 
extreme  doctrines  had  become  dominant 
in  the  Vatican,  and  were  found  to  have 
rendered  the  Vatican  a  focus  of  rebellion 
against  every  Government  in  Europe. 
p'No,  no!"]    He  referred  those  who 
denied  that  to  the  Chambers  and  Go- 
vernment of  Italy,  to  the  Chambers  and 
Government  of  France,  to  the  Chambers 
and  Government    of    Germany.      Her 
Majesty's  Government  had,  through  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  expressed 
their  opinion  that  this  House  could  not 
safely  sanction  the  second  reading  of 


the  Bill  without  further  inquixy — a  Bill 
so  drawn  as  to  have  invaded  the  Forms 
of  the  House,  which,  on  any  matter 
touching  religion,  required  that  the 
subject  should  be  debated  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  before  any  Bill 
thereon  was  introduced.  He  asked  the 
House  to  reject  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  as  founded  on  a  system  of  ex- 
clusive denominationalism,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles,  on  which  Par- 
liament had  for  more  than  30  years 
proceeded,  and  no  less  at  variance  with 
the  principles,  on  which  the  Parliaments 
of  an  earlier  period  had  invariably 
acted. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr,  Synan,) 

The  O'CONOR  DON  :  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  desirable,  after  what  has 
fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  lie  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe),  that  I  should  resist 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate ;  but  I  would  appeal  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  to  whether  they 
should  not  give  me  an  early  day  for  ite 
resumption,  in  order  that  we  may  come 
to  a  determination  on  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     The 
whole  course  of  to-day's  discussion  proves 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  the  House 
considers  to  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and,  indeed,  which  is  so  import- 
ant as  to  be  taken  out  of  the  category 
of  ordinary  Private  Bills.     One  point 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  I  should 
wish  for  a  moment  to  advert.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  in  my 
opening  statement  I  made  an  important 
announcement,  which  he  regarded  as,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  alteration  of  what  I 
stated  in  introducing  the  measure,  and 
that  is,  the  source  from  which  we  pro- 
posed to  get  the  money  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.      If  I  made  any 
observation  to  lead  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
appears   to  have  arrived,   I  can   only 
say  that  I  did  so  by  mistake.     We  pro- 
pose that  the  fund  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  our  Bill  is  the  fund  which 
should  be  used.     We  believe  it  is  the 
right  fund  to  have  recourse  to.      But 
what  I  intended  to  convey  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  was,  that  if  the  majority  of 
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the  HotLse  thought  otherwise,  and  con-  | 
sidered  it  better  some  other  fiind  should 
be  taken,  we  should  consider  any  pro- 

Sosal  in  that  direction  rather  than  aban- 
on  our  Bill — ^because  that  is  not  a 
cardinal  point.  We  still  contend  that 
the  fund  we  have  named  is  the  one  to 
take ;  but,  of  course,  we  will  bow  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House  in  the  matter.  I 
hope  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  accede  to  the  request  I  have 
made. 

Sib  HAECOURT  JOHNSTONE,  as 
representing  a  constituency,  seven-  eighths 
of  his  supporters  being  Nonconformists, 
would  give  his  hearty  assent  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  because  it  would  not 
subsidize  denominational  education,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  pass  a 
measure  that  would  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINQTON  : 
It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  say 
a  word  in  support  of  the  appeal  which 
has  been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Boscommon,  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  give  him  some  facili- 
ties for  the  further  consideration  of  this 
Bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  any 
further  than  it  is  reasonable  to  do.  I 
did  not  understand  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  commit  either  himself  or  the 
Government  to  the  support  of  even  the 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  did  gather 
from  his  speech  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  applied  his  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  on  their  beins^  satisfied  on 
certein  points  which  he  indicated,  it  was 
possible  that  the  Bill  might  meet  with 
the  support  of  the  Government.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  looking  to  the 
large  amount  of  support  which  has  been 

g'ven  to  the  Bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
ouse,  I  cannot  doubt  the  Government 
will  be  anxious  that  such  an  opportu- 
nity as  seems  now  to  present  itself  of 
settling  this  long-standing  and  difficult 
question  should  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
debate.  If  the  Government  intend,  on 
further  consideration,  to  oppose  the  Bill 
altogether,  the  measure  can  probably  be 
disposed  of  at  another  Sitting.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Government,  on 
examination,  clearly  approve  of  the 
principle  of  the  BiU,  it  will  then  be  a 
matter  for  consideration  how  much  time 
they  may  be  able  to  give  to  it.    I  hope. 


at  all  events,  that  they  wiU  entertain 
the  proposal  for  another  dav. 

The  CHANCELLOKof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  reply  to 
the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Gh>vemment,  that  we  are  unable  to 
respond  to  that  appeal,  at  all  events,  at 
the  present  time.  I  quite  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  the  measure  and  of 
the  subject;  but  I  must  remind  the 
House  of  the  great  difficulties  which  tlio 
Members  of  the  Government  themselves 
experience  in  proceeding  with  their  own 
Business.  It  is,  theroibre,  not  in  my 
power  to  name  a  day  for  the  resumption 
of  the  debate. 

Major  NOLAN:  I  think  that  the 
reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  to  be  regretted.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  applied  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  afford  a  day  on  wliich 
this  discussion  might  be  resumed;  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acting 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  tlio 
House,  does  not  see  his  way  to  do  so. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  a  most  unusual 
thing,  when  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion asks  for  a  day,  for  the  Leader  of 
the  House  to  refuse  that  day.  Otlier 
Irish  Business  was  given  up  upon  tliis 
Wednesday,  in  ordor  that  the  Bill  of 
my  hon.  Friend  might  be  taken  ;  and  a 
wish  having  been  expressed  for  another 
day  from  the  front  Opposition  ]3ench,  I 
think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  taken  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
course  in  declining  to  accede  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  PAENELL  :  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  always  shown  him- 
self to  be  very  desirous  of  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  meet  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Irish  Members — at  least, 
that  has  been  my  experience,  and,  I 
believe,  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
other  hon.  Gentlemen.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  Irish  Members?  Most 
of  them,  including  myself,  have  come 
over  here  at  the  greatest  possible  incon- 
venience, in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  refuses  to 
name  a  day,  at  some  time  or  other, 
when  the  consideration  of  the  subiect 
may  be  resumed,  we  shall  be  place^l  in 
the  position  of  being  obliged  to  hang 
I  about  the  House  waiting  for  the  Bill  Ut 
come  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  day 
were  appointed  an  requested,  we  ooul4 
return  with  dear  conideDeet  to  oar  piir- 
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suits  in  our  own  country.  I  do  hope  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  re-consider 
the  point. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL:  I  am 
glad  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  not  given  a  day.  However,  I  merely 
rise  to  say  that  if  there  should  be  an  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  question,  I  shall, 
after  what  I  have  heard  to-day,  ask 
permission  to  withdraw  my  Amendment, 
in  favour  of  another  Amendment,  pure 
and  simple,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


ENTAIL  (Scotland)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Jakes  Barclay,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Entail  in  Scotland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Babclay  and 
Mr.  Mackintosh. 
,    BJH presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  193.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  22nd  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.] — Supply — considered  in  Chtnmittee 
— Resolutions  [May  19]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Second  Reading — Costs  Taxation 
(House  of  Commons)  [1901. 

Committee — Report — Local  Government  (Poor 
Law)  Proxasional  Orders*  [166] ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Orders  (Axminster 
Union,  &c.)  •  [154] ;  Local  Government 
(Highways)  Provisional  Orders  (Buckingham, 
&c.)  ♦  [161]. 

Considered  as  amended — Summary  Jurisdiction 
[169]. 

Third  Reading^VuhMc  Health  (Scotland)  Pro- 
visional Order  (Bothwell)*  |^162];  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
(Waterford,  &c.)  ♦  [133],  ajid  passed, 

QUESTIONS. 


MERCHANT    SHIPPING   ACTS— "KAIN 
V.  FARMER."— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MAC  IVEE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Out  of  what  funds 
the  Department  will  provide  the  £1,600 
damages  required  to  be  paid  to    Mr. 

Mr,  Parnell 


Kain,  owner  of  the  barque  "Dora," 
under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  confirmed  on  Ap- 
peal ;  what  is  the  amount  of  legal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  matter,  and  which  they  will  have 
to  pay  in  addition  to  the  damages  and 
]Sk£r.  Kain's  costs ;  and,  whether  the  ex- 
perience of  working  the  Survey  Clauses 
of  the  Act  of  1876  has  not  been  such  as 
to  show  that  they  require  amendment  ? 

Viscount  S  A N  D  0  N  :  Provision  is 
annually  made  for  law  charges  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Vote,  and  out  of  this 
Vote  the  damages  in  the  case  of  "  Kain 
17.  Farmer"  will,  I  believe,  be  paid. 
The  costs  have  not  yet  been  made  out, 
so  I  cannot  give  the  information  desired 
on  this  point.  As  to  the  third  part  of 
the  Question,  I  would  remind  my  hon. 
Friend  that  the  case  of  the  Bora,  about 
which  the  trial  was  held,  arose  under  the 
Act  of  1873,  and  not  under  that  of  1876, 
under  which  the  Board  of  Trade  at  pre- 
sent takes  its  proceedings.  I  cannot 
say  that  my  experience  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which,  of  course,  has  not  been  a 
long  one,  has  at  all  made  me  feel  that 
the  Survey  Clauses  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1876,  which  were 
adopted  by  Parliament  after  long  and 
full  consideration,  ought  at  present  to 
be  altered. 

CRIMINAL    LAW    (IRELAND)— THE 

DUNGARVAN  MAGISTRATES. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  had 
come  to  his  notice  that,  on  the  3rd  in- 
stant, before  the  Dungarvan  magis- 
trates, a  poor  woman,  who  had  never 
before  been  accused  of  any  crime  (and 
with  a  destitute  family,  the  youngest 
being  an  infant  in  arms),  was  sentenced 
to  three  months' imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour,  for  the  theft  of  a  smaU  quantity 
of  milk  of  the  estimated  value  of  two 
pence ;  whether,  on  the  same  date,  and 
before  the  same  magistrates,  another 
prisoner,  convicted  of  the  theft  of  some 
articles  of  clothing  of  the  estimated  value 
of  one  pound,  was  sentenced  to  only 
seven  days'  imprisonment ;  and,  whether, 
if  the  facts  be  so,  he  will  take  steps  to 
procure  the  remission  of  her  punish- 
ment ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:   Mr.  Speaker, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
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the  circnmstances  of  the  tiro  cssea  al- 
luded to,  I  un  disposed  to  think  that 
the  magistrates  were  right  in  the  course 
they  adopted.  The  case  fiist  referred  to 
was  that  of  a  woman  named  Mary  Hef- 
feman,  who  was  employed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  trust,  having  cha^e  of  a  dairy, 
of  which  the  heys  were  'placed  in  her 
possession.  It  was  proved  by  witaessea 
that  she  had  heen  seen  on  more  than  one 
occasion  making  away  with  the  property 
of  her  employer;  and  I  consider  that 
the  Besch  was  fully  justified  in  taking 
these  circumstances  into  oonsidoration 
in  apportioning  the  sentence.  With  re- 
spect to  theTsecond'case,  which  was  that 
ofja  womaii|named|Catherine  M!aloney. 
she  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
stealtng^articles^of  clothing  valued  at 
7«.  6i. ;  but  u^ed  as  an  excuse  that 
there  were^arrears  of  wages  due  to  her 
at  the  time  amounting  to  £2  16i.,  and 
that  she  had  pawned  the  stolen  goods 
as  a  payment  on  account.  The  fact  of 
the  wages  bnng  due  was  admitted ;  and 
although,  of  course,  it  could  afford  no 
justification  for  the  robbery,  the  magis- 
trates were,  I  think,  justified  in  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  mere  question 
of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  stolen 
articles,  which,  in  the  mnjorify  of  in- 
stances, forms  only  a  limited  portion  of 
the  matters  to  bo  tMnsiderod  in  appor- 
tioning sentences. 

Me.  O'DONNELL:  I  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  it  is  true  that 
this  was  the  first  offence  with  which  this 
woman  was  charged;  and,  being  only  a 
veiy  small  offence,  whether  the  punish- 
ment was  not  excessive  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  under- 
stood it  was  the  first  time  she  had  been 
chained;  although  it  was  proved  at  the 
same  hearing  that  she  had  been  seen  on 
more  than  one  occasion  committing  the 
act  referred  to. 

COSGBE-SS  OF  BEBLIS— THE  GEEEK 
FBOSTIEE.— QCESnOS, 
Ms.  LAIXG  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor  of 
the  Excheijuer,  Whether  the  influence 
of  the  British  Government  is  b^iag 
exerted  to  prfxrure  the  ac«<;p*.aDc«  by 
Turkey  of  the  line  of  frontier  for  Grt«* 
recommend«4  by  the  O"jn.Kre«9  0f  Btrlin, 
or,  on  the  coclrary.  is  ^upporric^  Turkey 
in  offering  a  leM  lavoarable  line  ;  and, 
specuUly,  whether  H«r  MajeetVs  Go- 


vernment are  supporting  or  opposing  a 
line  which  would  inpludo  the  City  of 
Janina  in  the  Kingdom  of  Growe  P 

The  Cn  ANCELLOR  oFTHa'KXCni-^ 
QUER :  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeut  do 
not  think  it  would  bo  convenient,  at  tho 
present  time,  to  enter  into  di'tails  with 
regard  to  these  proceedings ;  but  I  may 
say  that  the  influence  of  the  Qovomiuoiit 
has  been,  and  is  being,  exertod  in  iinlyr 
fo  procure  tl»e  acceptance  by  Turki>y  of 
the  recommendations  of  tho  Congross  of 
Berlin,  which  were  of  a  general  cha- 
raoter.TPapers'uro'being  pronnrod  on 
the  subject,  and  will  be  lai<l  on  tho 
Table. 

PATENTa— TIIR  PA  TENTH  FOR'INVEN- 
TIOSS  llILL.-aUI'MTlONS. 

Mr.  B.  8AMUELS0N  aAkotriMr. 
Attorney  General,  When  ho  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  the  promised  statoment 
showing  tho  number  of  I'ntimts  pro- 
longed by  the  I'rivy '[Council  in  eiich 
year  since  1870?  Ho  also  desired  to 
ask  what  were  tho  intentions  of  tlio  Oo- 
vemment  with  roferonco  to  tho^l'atunts 
for  Inventions  Bill  ? 

The  ATT0RNEY1  general  (Sir 
John  Holkku)  :  I  have  nlitainod  tho 
statement  reforrod  to  ;  and  I  will  take 
steps  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the  Houso 
to-morrow,  I  hope  [to/be  able  lo  pn»« 
the  Patents  for  Inventions  Bill  thin  Hus- 
sion ;  and  if  tho  House  would  only  allow 
tho  measure  to  ho  read  a  sucond  time,  I 
think  I  could  agree' to  ovory  Amend- 
ment which  lias  boon'proposed. 

ABMY— BALANCEHTOF  DECEASED 
SOLDfEIW.-QI.'E.'mO.V, 

Major  O'BEIBNE  asked  tho  Secre- 
tary of  StateXfor.'W'ar,  If  it  is  possiUa 
to  devise  a  more  effectual  meth'jd  of 
publication  than  the  prewmt  one,  in 
order  to  make  known  to  the  rolativ;*  of 
dec«ased  soldiers  tho  balances  thiy  are 
entitled  to  receive  ? 

CoL05EL  .STANLEY :  The  list  of  uw- 
claimed  balances  belonging  to  dec-awMl 
soldiers  was  formerly  advertis'TiI  Jn  7X* 
L«»i<M  GauiU,  Tk»  Standard,  tTu  Iri$k 
Timet,  and  'lihur  lAimn  ;  but  in  c/nse- 
quence  of  the  exp<:tise  involrtsd — t'J-l 
odd — in  i/n«  publication,  it  ww  di^:'id>A 
Xn  publish  a  Ii>t  in  The  Jynti'/n  fiauttt 
only.  I  am  n'lt  R<rrt«in,  at  thf;  pr<r«':ii'. 
moment,  what  >,<4tt«T  iiu)A*.  <:»n  )/e  mA'ijAmI 
tor  making  known  la  the  r«latirM  of 
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deceased  soldiers  the  balanoee  the;  are 
entitled  to ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  brigade  depots  were  made 
more  ^nerally  the  centres  of  informn- 
tion  respecting  men,  Bome  advantage 
might  be  secured. 

ABMT— VETEBINAHY  WABRANT  OP 
MAT  1,  1878.— QT7ESTI0N. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whethei 
any  and  what  steps  have  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  thp 
Veterinary  Warrant  of  1st  of  May  187B, 
in  consequence  of  representations  which 
have  been  made  relative  to  the  same ; 
and,  whether  any  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  No,  Sir;  no 
decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 

POST  OFFICE— THE  CHINA  MAILS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  DALETMPLE  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  If  his  attention  has  been 
specially  called  to  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  caused  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
China  trade  by  an  arrangement  con- 
tained in  the  new  Postal  Contract  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
by  which  a  stoppage  on  the  homeward 
voyage  of  forty-eight  hours  at  Hong 
Kong  has  been  assented  to,  when  no 
mail  necessity  can  be  pleaded  in  justi- 
fication (as  twenty-four  hours  are  suffi- 
cient on  the  outward  voyage),  in  order 
that  the  steamer  carrying  the  mails  may 
load  homeward  cargo  ? 

LoED  JOHN  MANNEES,  in  reply, 
said,  the  duration  of  the  stoppage  at 
Hong  Kong  of  the  homeward  packet 
from  Shanghai,  under  the  new  Contract 
with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, was  the  same  as  at  present — 
namely,  4S  hours,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  this  interval  was  of  advantage 
to  the  China  merchants,  most  of  whom 
had  branch  houses  or  agencies  at  Hong 
Kong.  This  stay  of  48  hours  at  Hong 
Kong  was  a  stipulation  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  in  their 
tender,  and  formed  part  of  it. 

CONSPIRACY    AND     PKOTECTION    OF 
PHOFERTY  ACT,  1875—"  BESETTING." 


Mb.  BtJET  asted  the  Secretary  of 
Stats  for  the  Home  Department,  U  Ms 
Colonel  Stanlty 
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attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  tried 
before  the  stipendiary  magistrates  a  few 
days  ago  at  Birkenhead,  when  Thomas 
Cntchley  and  William  Suxden  were  fined 
one  shilling  each  and  £5  I2(.  costs  be- 
tween them,  or  in  default  to  go  to  gaol 
for  seven  days,  for  "  besetting  the  ap- 
proaches to  Messrs.  Brasseys  Engine 
Works,  with  a  view  to  compelling  two 
of  the  workmen  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment;" whether,  as  the  defendants  were 
admitted  by  the  magistrates  to  have  used 
"no  threats  or  violence"  their  conviction 
can  be  justified;  and,  whether,  in  this 
case,  due  regard  bos  been  had  to  the 
definition  of  "  besetting,"  as  given  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  section  of 
' '  The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty Act,  1875?" 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  This,  Sir, 
is  an  important  point ;  and  the  parties 
have  very  properly  appealed.  That  being 
so,  and  as  the  matter  is  awaiting  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Law,  it  would  be 
manifestly  improper  on  my  part  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  subject, 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  FORCES  IN 

ZULULAND-QUE8TI0NS. 
Mb.  WADDY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  What  is  the  total  num- 
ber of  British  and  Colonial  Forces, 
naval  and  military,  and  of  all  arms 
now  in  Zululand ;  and,  what  troops,  if 
any,  are  on  their  way  thither  or  are 
under  orders  to  depart  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
the  total  number,  according  to  the  last 
Return  of  the  British  Forces,  was 
16,959,  in  addition  to  1,064  men  on  the 
passage  out  and  1,615  under  orders  to 
embark.  The  Colonial  troops  were,  so 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain, 
something  like  4,453  of  all  arms.  He 
bad  no  Returns  of  the  Naval  Force. 
The  troops  under  orders  to  embark  were, 
lor  the  most  part,  drafts. 

Mb.  WADDT  said,  that  perhaps  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  could  in- 
form the  House  what  was  the  amount  of 
ihe  Naval  Force  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  number  of 
men  landed  from  the  ships  is  8S0  blue- 
jackets and  Marines. 

INDIA-TEE  DISTURBANCES  IN  BOM- 
BAT.— QUESTION. 
Ma.  HANBURT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
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it  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
newal of  popular  disturbances,  accom- 
panied by  incendiary  fires,  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  ;  to  what  cause  it  is 
attributed ;  and,  what  steps  the  Govern- 
ment have  taken  to  carry  out  the  pledge 
given  three  years  ago  of  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  agricultural  population 
in  the  Deccan  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  My  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(Yiscoimt  Cranbrook)  telegraphed  the 
other  day  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  latest 
information  on  the  subject;  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will 
read  the  reply,  dated  May  21,  of  Sir 
Eichard  Temple — 


«  Tour  Lordship's  telegram  reg^ding  Deccan 
troubles. — Becent  Dacoities  occurred  in  villages, 
either  aide,  above  and  below  mountains,  western 
border,  Poona  and  Sattara  districts.    Robbery 
only,    not  murder.     Plans    laid  for    seizing 
money  and  valuables,  to  be  secreted  in  hilly 
jungles  lor  futoro  use.    Dacoits,  hUl  men  of 
hardy,  daring  diaracter,  led  by  one  or  two  odu- 
catea persons.    Numbers  small;  not  exceeding 
300.     They  are  in  two  or  three  gangs ;  but 
steep  hills  and  thick  jungle  favour  their  opera- 
tions.   First  symptoms  early  last  March,  when 
we  placed  detachments  of  troops  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal places  near  Eastern  side  of  mountains  to 
prevent  evil  spreading,  besides  increased  police 
precautions.      Origiiml  leader  and  gang   soon 
captured.      Trouble    checked    end   March    to 
middle  April ;  began  again  end  April.    Addi- 
tional detachments  of  troops  despatched,  and 
special  pursuing  parties  organized  under  Euro- 
pean officers.     Capture  of  one  desperate  gang 
just  effected,  and  stolen  property    recovered; 
leader  not  caught,  but  systematically  pursued. 
Poona  city  fires  directed  against  two  old  Mah- 
ratta  palaces,  used  by  British  for  public  pur- 
poses.   The  incendiarism  probably  intended  to 
annoy  Government.     Dacoities  at  present  quite 
localized.    Cause  believed  to  be  general.    No 
local  reason  yet  shown  to  exist.    No  sign  of 
agrarian  trouble.    Distress  increasing  in  Eastern 
Deccan,  but  relief  administered." 

As  regards  the  last  Question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the 
subject  has  been  under  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Government  of  Bombay 
have  recently  prepared  a  Bill,  mainly 
in  accordance  with  certain  suggestions 
sent  out  to  them  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council.  That  Bill  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  There  will  be  no  ob- 
jection, when  a  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at  upon  it,  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table. 


ARMY  —  REGIMENTAL    COMMANDS  — 

THE    FIVE    YEARS'    RULE. 

QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  the  general  rule  in 
regiments  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  is 
that  Officers  hold  their  commands  for 
five  years  only ;  if,  however,  there  are 
certain  exceptional  regiments  in  which 
the  Commanding  Officers  hold  their 
commands  for  terms  beyond  five  years, 
whether  the  practical  effect  of  such  ex- 
ceptional retention  of  command  will  be 
to  cause  junior  Officers  to  be  retired 
against  their  will  under  the  new  retiring 
scheme;  and,  if  so,  whether  steps  will 
be  taken  to  mitigate  the  exceptional 
severity  which  the  combined  effect  of 
the  new  retirement  scheme  and  the  ex- 
ceptional prolongation  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels*  command  will  have  on 
the  prospects  of  junior  Officers  in  such 
regiments  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  As  a  general 
rule,  in  regiments  of  Cavalry  and  In- 
fantry, officers  should  hold  commands 
for  five  years  only;  but,  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Eoyal  Warrant, 
provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of 
the  term  in  the  case  of  lieutenant 
colonels  in  command,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  called  on,  or  engaged  in, 
active  service  in  the  field,  or  under  other 
special  circumstances.  The  practical 
effect  on  the  junior  officers  might  pos- 
sibly be  prejudicial  in  bringing  thorn 
under  the  operation  of  the  compulsory 
clause  of  the  Warrant ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  consideration  whether  in 
such  cases  the  retirement  of  the  officers 
should  be  dated  from  the  five  years' 
tenure;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ap- 
pointments in  succession  to  them  should 
be  ante-dated  to  that  extent.  I  think 
that  such  an  arrangement  might  answer 
financially  and  otherwise. 

ARMY— CIVIL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  DIS- 
CHARGED SOLDIERS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  henry  HAYELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
considering  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  daily  increasing  difficulties 
of  obtaining  old  and  experienced  non- 
commissioned officers  for  the  Army,  he 
has  taken  any  steps  to  carry  out  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Select  Committee 
presided  over  by  the  Eight  honourable 
Member  for  Pontefract  in  1 875  and  1 876^ 
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soldiora,  as  to  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Army,  as  inducements  to  non-commis- 
eioned  officers  to  prolong  their  service  to 
twenty-one  years,  that  limited  number 
of  permanent  posts  in  the  CiTiI  Service 
of  the  Country  which  that  Committee 
found  to  be  available  for  that  purpose, 
after  all  the  legitimate  and  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  Oivil  Departments 
have  been  complied  with  ;  and,  whether 
he  can  give  any  hopes  that  this  great 
indueemeat  will  shortly  be  held  out  to 
nou-commissioned  officers  to  prolong 
their  service  ? 

Coi/iNBL  STANLEY:  This  question 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of;  and  we  are 
at  present  in  correspondence  with  the 
Treasury  as  regards  those  appointments 
which  affect  flie  War  Office.  As  to 
rural  post  messengers,  it  was  found 
that,  practically,  there  were  uo  candi- 
dates. 

AEMT— THE  88tk  REGIMENT— VOLUN- 
TEEK8.— QUESTIONS. 

Sra  HENBY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
ia  a  fact  that,  a  few  months  ago,  while 
the  88th  Eegiment  was  virtually  on 
active  service,  volunteers  were  actually 
called  for  and  given  from  the  depot  of 
that  regiment  to  other  regiments  in 
South  Africa ;  whether,  when  more  re- 
inforcements were  subsequently  re- 
quired, volunteers  from  other  regiments 
at  home  had  not  to  be  again  called  for 
to  fill  the  deficiencies  thus  wholly  un- 
necessarily caused  in  the  etrength  of  the 
88th  Eegiment ;  whether  this  departure 
from  the  principle  of  the  supply  of  a. 
regiment  with  men  from  its  own  depot 
was  simply  a  blunder,  or  was  intended  as 
a  new  method  of  developing  the  brigade- 
depot  system ;  and,  whether  it  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  end  approval  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  ? 

OoLOtfEL  STANLEY :  I  am  informed 
that  no  volunteers  have  been  called  for 
or  taken  from  the  depot  of  the  B8th  Re- 
giment since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
No  volunteers  have  been  called  for  or 
required  by  the  B8th,  which  are  still  in 
excess  of  the  establishment. 

Sib  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked 
whether  volunteers  were  not  called  for 
between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
the  Qalekas  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Zulu  War? 

Sir  Smry  Sactloek 


sible  that  that  may  have  been  so  ;  out 
the  point  of  the  Question  is  answered 
by  the  fact  that  the  88tb  is  in  excess  of 
the  establishment. 

ARMY— PIE3T-CLAS8  ABUY  EESEETE. 

anEsnoir. 

CoLONix  MtTRE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  long  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  Army  Discipline  and  B^ulation 
Bill  can  possibly  Decome  Law,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemmont  will  introduce  a  Bill 
into  Parliament  amending  the  oxisting 
Law  which  regulates  the  service  of  the 
First  Class  Army  Beserve,  enabling 
Her  Majesty  to  call  for  volunteers  from 
that  body  during  the  present  emergency 
"    Zululand? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  if  an  understanding  oould  by  any 
means  be  arrived  at,  and  a  Bill  of  one 
clause,  enabling  the  men  of  the  First 
Class  Army  Eeserve  to  volunteer  for 
service,  could  be  passed  through  the 
House  without  prolonged  discussion  or 
the  opening  up  of  general  questions,  he 
would  be  willing  to  introduce  such  s 
measure.  If,  however,  it  was  likely  to 
lead  to  lengthened  discussion,  it  would, 
he  thought,  be  better  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  by  means  of  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Begulation  Bill,  in  which  there  was 
a  clause  of  a  similar  nature. 

CoLONBL  MUEE  said,  the  Beoretary 
of  State  for  War  oould  only  discover 
whether  it  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  discussion  by  bringing  forward 
the  Bill.  The  onus  was  upon  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he,  personally,  did  not 
think  there  would  be  much  opposition. 

LUNACY  LAWS— LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION, 

Mb.  DILLWYN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
he  can  state  when  the  Lorti  Chancellor 
intends  to  bring  in  the  Bill  relating  to 
the  Lunacy  Laws,  which,  a  short  time 
ago,  he  informed  the  House  to  be  his 
Lordship's  intention  to  introduce  P 

Mr.  AS8HET0N  CE08S,  in  reply, 
said,  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
be  very  glad  to  introduce  it ;  but  he  was 
waiting  until  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  measures  already  before 
the  House. 
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to  admit  of  the  examinations  being 
undertaken,  before  the  close  of  the  winter 
session,  b  j  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Department. 


MALTA  —  THE  MALTESE  CIVIL    SER- 
VICE.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  When 
Sir  P.  Julian's  Report  on  Maltese  mat- 
ters is  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
why  the  Papers  as  to  the  Maltese  Riots 
of  15th  May  last,  promised  on  the  20th 
March,  have  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the 
Table? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  Report  related  to 
the  Maltese  Civil  Service,  and  that  it 
had  only  recently  reached  the  Gt)Tem- 
ment;  but  he  could  not  say  positively 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  lay  it  on 
the  Table.  It  must  first  be  laid  before 
the  Council  of  Malta,  whom  it  primarily 
concerned.  He  regretted  that  Papers 
as  to  the  riots,  presented  on  the  15th  of 
May  last,  had  not  yet  been  circulated ; 
but  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  in  a  few  days. 

EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND)   ACT,    1878— 

EXAMINATION   OF    HIGH  CLASS 

SCHOOLS.— QUESTION. 

Db.  CAMERON  asked  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Coimcil,  Whether  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  has  yet 
arranged  with  the  Treasury  for  the 
canning  out  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty  of  **The  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1878,"  for  the  examination  of 
higher  class  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  school  boards;  and,  if  not, 
whether  there  is  still  hope  of  the  matter 
being  arranged  in  time  to  relieve  the 
school  boards  concerned  from  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  their  own  examiners 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1872? 

LoKD  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  decision  of 
the  Treasury  to  refuse  to  allow  the  cost 
of  the  examination  of  higher  class  schools 
under  the  management  of  school  boards 
to  be  defrayed  from  public  funds  since  a 
Question  was  asked  on  the  subject  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair).  Considerable  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ments for  these  examinations  on  the 
terms  which  were  accepted  by  some  of 
the  school  boards  in  small  towns ;  but 
we  hope  that,  in  the  case  of  these  boards, 
this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  time 


WESTMINSTER    IMPROVEMENT    COM- 
MISSIONERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  R.  YORKE  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether  the 
Westminster  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  ''The  Westminster 
Improvement  and  Incumbered  Estate 
Act,  1861,"  to  forthwith  wind-up  the 
affairs  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  **The  Westminster  Improvement 
Act,  1 845, "  have  concluded  their  labours ; 
if  not,  when  it  is  expected  they  will  do 
so;  and,  whether  the  Report  and 
Accounts,  which  were  required  by  '*  The 
Westminster  Improvement  Act,  1847," 
to  be  rendered  half-yearly,  have  been  so 
rendered;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Government  will  lay  the  same  before 
Parliament  ? 

Mb.  GERARD  NOEL:  The  Com- 
missioners  have  not  yet  concluded  their 
labours,  and  possibly  it  may  take  three 
or  four  years  to  realize  the  remainder  of 
the  estate  and  to  pay  off  the  incum- 
brances. The  Commissioners  state  that 
they  furnished  accounts  to  the  Office  of 
Works — then  Woods  and  Works — up  to 
the  16th  of  November,  1849,  at  which 
date  their  obligation  to  do  so  ceased  by 
the  operation  of  11  &  12  Vict  c.  124.  I 
may  add  that  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Commissioners  being  vacant,  I  appointed 
Sir  Henry  Hunt  to  that  post  about  1 8 
months  ago,  with  the  view  of  winding- 
up  the  affairs  of  the  estate ;  and  from 
communications  I  have  had  with  him, 
I  am  sure  he  will  spare  no  exertion  to 
carry  into  effect  that  object  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

BOARD    OF   WORKS    (IRELAND)— CAR- 
RICK  ON  SUIR  BRIDGE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  MOORE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  the  Irish  Government  have 
ordered  the  Board  of  Works  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  new  bridge  at  Carrick  on 
Suir,  and  have  ccJled  upon  the  grand 
juries  of  the  three  adjoining  counties  to 
present  sums  of  money  for  carrjdng  out 
the  work ;  whether  the  people  of  the 
district  have  begged  that  a  swivel  arch 
or  portcullis  be  included  in  the  plan ; 
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and,  whether  the  Government  have 
ignored  this  appeal,  and  have  insisted 
on  a  plan  which  will  impair  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river? 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER:  The  facts  are 
correctly  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Question.  As  to  the  second  part,  if  the 
word  '*town"  is  substituted  for  **  dis- 
trict,'' that  is  also  correct.  As  regards 
the  action  of  the  Gt)vernment,  the  case 
was  referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  cases  of  the  kind, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  is 
dmply  to  give  effect  to  the  decision  of 
that  Court. 

Mb.  a.  MOORE :  Sir,  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  I  shall  draw  attention  to 
this  matter  on  the  Vote  for  the  Board 
of  Works. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR- 
ALLEGED  CRUELTIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
his  attention  has  "been  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  slaughter  of  a 
wounded  Zulu  Chief  in  the  Durban 
Correspondence  of  the  *'  Daily  Tele- 
graph"  of  Monday  the  19th  instant: — 

"  The  following  from  Colonel  BeUairs, 
D.A.G.,  has  just  reached  mo:  Captain  Prior, 
80th  Foot  (on  April  the  6th)  proceeded  with  a 
mounted  patrol,  consisting  of  lieutenant  Ussher 
and  four  of  his  regiment,  and  Mr.  Freter, 
junior,  from  Luneberg,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Upper  Pongola  Drift.  Having  come  up  with 
twenty  friendly  natives,  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation that  the  Zulus  were  sweeping  horses  and 
cattle  from  the  valley,  he  went  in  pursuit,  and 
came  within  800  yards  of  a  few  mounted  men, 
who  were  hurrying  on  horses  and  cattle,  which 
they  abandoned  and  fled.  After  capturing  the 
horses  (eighteen),  and  leaving  them  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Ussher,  Mr.  Froter,  and  two  men, 
he  went  on  with  Private  Bowen,  their  horses 
being  freshest,  following  two  Zulus  who  had 
taken  the  direction  of  Dombio.  They  came 
eventually  within  400  yards,  and  exchanged 
shots  with  them ;  one  of  the  Zulus  was  wounded 
by  a  bullet,  and,  the  friendly  natives  coming  up, 
was  assegaicd.  He  was  recognised  as  a  younger 
son  of  Sihayo ;  the  other,  who  got  away,  being 
ascertained  to  have  been  Umbelmi ;  " 

whether  he  has  had  his  attention  di- 
rected to  the  correspondence  of  the 
**  Standard  "  of  the  same  date,  in  which 
cases  of  refusal  to  give  quarter  and  of 
the  slaughter  of  wounded  Zulus  after 
the  battle  of  Gingilhovo  are  mentioned; 
and,  whether  he  proposes  to  take  any 
steps  in  consequence  of  these  state- 
ments ? 

Mr.  A,  Moore 


Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
The  account  of  the  **8lauffhter  of  a 
wounded  Zulu  Chief*  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  quoted  from  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph is,  I  see,  contradicted  by  a  later 
account  which  appeared  in  the  Press 
yesterday,  from  which  it  seems  that  of 
the  two  Zulus  named  one  was  killed  by 
a  bullet  at  400  yards,  and  the  other 
wounded,  and  that  the  wounded  man 
escaped.  I  cannot  say  whether  either 
story  is  accurate ;  but  the  later  version 
certainly  does  not  bear  out  the  interpre- 
tation placed  by  the  hon.  Member  on 
the  passage  which  he  has  quoted.  As 
to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence in  The  Standard^  they  appear  to  be 
imsupported  statements  of  a  general  cha- 
racter, resting  on  hearsay  evidence,  which 
I  shoiild  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice. 
Circumstances  may  unavoidably  occur  in 
the  heat  of  action  which  all  would  re- 
gret ;  but  if  any  English  officer,  or  sol- 
dier, had  intentionally  refused  quarter  to 
an  enemy  who  had  submitted — which  I 
do  not  believe — I  am  satisfied  that  the 
military  authorities  might  safely  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  the  case. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— INDENTURE   OF   NA- 
TIVES IN  NATAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Why  no  De- 
spatch from  the  Colonial  Office  has  yet 
been  published  in  the  Blue  Books  laid 
before  Parliament  forbidding  the  South 
African  authorities  to  indenture  out  cap- 
tured Native  women  and  children  m 
servitude  to  the  Colonial  farmers ;  and, 
whether  former  British  Administrations 
have  not  most  strongly  condemned  this 
practice  on  the  part  of  subjects  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
I  believe  that  the  practice  of  indenturing 
captured  Native  women  and  children  to 
subj  ects  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  which 
was  condemned,  was  one  under  which 
children  were  indentured  for  21  or  28 
years,  and  the  rights  of  a  master  in  the 
indentures  of  his  apprentice  were  trans- 
ferable by  sale ;  and  that  nothing  has 
now  occurred  which  can  fairly  be  com- 
pared to  this  system.  So  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  only  instances  in  which  indentur- 
ing has  now  been  resorted  to,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  save  from  starvation  destitute 
women  and  children  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  I 
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certainly  gathered  from  the  re^rta  of '  been  propoeed,  the  Eilucation  Depart- 
theae  cases  that  the  term  of  Berrice  wan  ',  ment  had  done  all  they  could  do  in  the 


short,  and  that  the  conditions  interfered 
DO  more  with  the  liberty  of  the  appren- 
tice than  indentures  in  this  country. 
Sut,  on  looking  at  these  reports  again,  I 
have  thought  it  adrisable,  in  order  that 
the  circumstancee  may  be  perfectly  cleat- 
and  any  possible  abuse  prorented,  to 
direct  further  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
the  precise  action  which  has  been  taken: 
and  I  shall,  of  course,  inform  the  Hi 


SOUTH  AFRICA  — THE  ZULU  WAR— 
THE  REINFORCEMENTS.— aUESTION. 
Me.  OTWAY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  true  as  re- 
ported that  reinforcements  are  about  to 
bo  sent  to  South  Africa;  and  whether  the 
soldiers  forming  these  reinforcements  are 
from  various  brigades  i 


take  on  the  subject. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACTS— THF 

BUCKINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

QITEaXIOK. 

Mb.  £.  HUBBABD  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  his  atten- 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  the  letter  of  the 
Education  Department  of  12th  March 


of  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  and  of  any    ^  „g  ^^^^ 

'h^-nVil.r"''         "«^^*'y  ^  I  England ;  and,  in  that  case,  whether  the 

'"  efficiency  of  those  brigades  will  not  be 

greatly  impured;  also,  whether,  to  give 

a  stimulus  to  volunteering,  gratuities  of 
a  guinea  a  head  have  not  been  offered? 
CoLoKEL  STANLEY  :  It  is  true  thai 
drafts  have  been,  and  are  being,  sen 
out  from  time  to  time  to  South  Airica 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past 
it  has  been  contemplated  to  send  out  re- 
inforcements, if  casualties  in  the  com- 
School  ,  mand  become  very  numerous.  Soldiers 
forming  these  droits  have  in  some  cases 
been  taken  firom  various  brigades  in 
England,  and  it,  of  course,  follows  that  the 
efficiency  of  those  brigades  has  to  that 
extent  been  impaired.  As  to  the  last 
part  of  tho  hon.  Member's  Question, 
perhaps  he  will  ask  that  again,  as  I  have 
no  means  of  positively  answering  it  now. 
My  impression  is,  that  a  gratuity  may 
have  been  given  in  certain  ca^es,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the   Committee  which   sat  some  years 


"  SI7  LortU  are  unable  to  sanction  the  bor- 
rowing of  money  hj  your  board  for  the  pro- 
viciona  of  a  school  for  300  children ;" 

to  the  present  proposal  of  the  Bucking- 
bam  School  Board  to  take  a  lease  of 
Bnitable  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  300  children,  at  a  rent 
that  will  pay  five  per  cent,  over  the  ex- 
penditure, tho  board  reserving  the  right 
to  purchase  the  buildings  at  any  time 
at  six  months'  notice ;  to  the  fact  that 
sufficient  accommodation  exists  already 
in  the  schools  of  Buckingham  and  Gaw- 
cott  for  the  educational  wants  of  the 
borough ;  and,  whether  the  Department 
could  make  such  local  investigations  and 
tender  such  advice  to  the  Buckingham 
School  Board  as  would  save  them  from 
saddling  the  borough  of  Buckingham 
with  unnecessary  school  accommodation  ? 
Lord  GEOKGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  he  was  aware  of  the  discre- 
pancy which  existed  asto  the  sufficiency  of 
the  school  accommodation  in  the  borough 


ago. 

SOUTH    AFRICA- THE    ZULU   WAR— 

THE  ROYAL  MARINES.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  OTWAT  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  a  Question  which,  to  some 
extent,  followed  upon  the  one  which  had 
just  been  answered  by  tho  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman.  It  was,  \\li6ther 
it  is  not  the  case  that  there  in  this  coun- 
try and  disposable  for  foreign  service 
about   2,000   seasoned  soldiers   of  the 


f  Buckingham.      The   Education  De- j  Royal  Marines ;  and,  if  so,  what  binders 
partment  had  declined  to  sanction  a  loan  |  the  employment  of  those  soldiers  on  s 


for  the  buildingof  new  schools,  or  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon  a  proposal  of  the 
Board  to  lease  premises  for  the  accom- 
modation of  300  children.    Tho  questioi 


for  which  they  are  especially  quali- 
in  South  Africa ;  and,  whether  diffi- 
culties exist  in  consequence  of  adiffereuce 
of  views  between  the  Admiralty  and  War 


was  now  one  entirely  for  the  ratepayers  j  Department  as  the  employment  or  com- 
and  the  School  Board  to  decide ;  and  in  !  mand  of  the  Boyal  Marines  on  such  ser- 
refusingto  sanction  the  loan  which  had  j  vice? 
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Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  It  is  perfecUy 
true  that  there  are  aboot  2,000,  or  even 
more,  Boyal  Uarines,  seasoned  soldiers, 
and  fit  to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war  if 
their  serrices  are  required.  I  hayo 
already  stated  in  this  House  that  it  is 
Uie  intention  of  the  Government,  should 
it  become  necessary  to  send  out  batta- 
lions for  the  seat  of  war,  to  send  first  of 
all  a  battalion  of  Marines.  There  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  the  employment  of  these 
soldiers  in  the  Service,  for  which  they 
are  specially  qualified.  In  answer  to 
the  latter  part  of  my  hon.  Friend's 
Question,  I  may  say  there  is  the  most 
perfect  agreement  between  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  War  Department  in  this 
matter,  and  their  views  are  entirely 
identical. 

Mb.  ETIANDS  asked  when  the  des- 
patch from  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  which 
he  asked  for  three  additional  battalions, 
would  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  received  a 
despatch  last  night  slightly  extending 
the  telegraphic  request.  I  did  not  wish 
to  convey  the  idea  that  reinforcements 
had  been  refused.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  matter  is  still  under  conBideTa- 
tion,  and  some  drafts  have  been  placed 
under  orders,  that  is  all.  I  generally 
publish  such  despatches  as  are  of  inte- 
rest in  the  earliest  GazetU ;  and  other 
Papers  are  in  course  of  time,  and  as  oc- 
casion requires,  laid  before  Parliament. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  Correspond- 
ence received  is  of  a  Departmental 
character,  and  could  not  be  laid  before 
the  House. 

Sir  CHAELE9  W.  DILKE :  Will 
Uiis  particular  despatch  be  given  to  ua  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY ;  Oh  yes. 


QUESTION.      OB8EBTATION8. 

Mb.  MAC  IVER  desired  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  Question  with  regard  to  a 
statement  quoted  from  a  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  in  an  article  in  Tin 
Timei  of  to-day.  He  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  his  Ques- 
tion, and,  therefore,  to  put  himself  in 
Order,  he  would  conclude  by  a  Motion. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  represented 
to  have  used  the  following  words 
reference  to  a  previous  speech  of  his 
own: — 


I  said  that  while  the  value  of  oar  exports 
bad  fatleo  off,  their  volume  lemained  unchODKed. 
That  statement  waa  m&de  upon  official  autho- 
rity, and  upon  fact*  the  accuracy  of  which  no 
ODS  can  impugn." 

He  and  everybody  who  was  connected 
with  shipping  would  impugn  these  facts. 
He  should  like  to  know  in  what  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  exports  were  as 
large  in  volume  now  aa  they  used  to  be, 
and  what  was  the  character  of  those  ex- 
ports?    ["Order!"] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  to  be  referring  to  words 
spoken  in  this  House  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion ;  if  that  is  so,  he  is  out  of  Order. 

Ma.  MAC  ITER  said,  he  was  refer- 
ring to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
that  day's  Timet.  It  looked  as  if  that 
statement  was  based  upon  something  or 
another  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
supplied  ;  and  he  was  most  anxious  to 
know  what  were  the  ports  at  which  ex- 
ports were  going  out  in  the  same  volume 
as  formerly,  and  what  was  their  charac- 
ter ?  He  maintained  that  they  could 
not  be  manufactured  goods ;  Ihoy  were 
probably  such  things  as  coals,  pig  iron, 
and  other  materials,  which,  being  sent 
abroad,  would  enable  foreigners  to  com- 
pete with  our  manufactures.  Ho  did  not 
believe  the  exports  of  English  or  Irish 
manufactures  were  largo  enough  to 
justify  the  statement.  ["  Order  !  "] 
He  thanked  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  bad 
listened  to  him.  He  did  not  propose  to 
put  his  Question  now  ;  but  ho  gave 
Notice  that  he  would  ask  for  information 
on  the  subject  on  Monday  next.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  Does  any  hon. 
Member  second  the  Motion  ? 

Mb.  BENTINCK  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn," — (Jfr.  J/flo 
Iter,) — put,  and  negatived. 

PARLIiMENT  —  PUBLIC    BUSINESS— 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  {IRELAND} 

BILL.— QUESTION.— OBSERVATIOKS. 

TnE  O'CONOE  DON  :  I  trust  I  may 

be  permitted  to  ask  a  Question  of  the 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  and  that  is — ^Whether 

the  Government  now  sees  its  way  to  hold 

out  any  hopes  to  us  of  our  being  able  to 

resume  the  debate  on   the  important 
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subject  which  was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  yesterday?  and,  in 
asking  this,  I  trust  the  House  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  ex- 
planation. I  only  wish  to  say  that  we, 
who  are  interested  in  the  Bill,  do  not 
desire  to  make  any  unreasonable  demand 
of  the  Gt)vemment.  We  do  not  wish 
to  ask  them  to  name  to-day  any  particu- 
lar date  for  the  resumption  of  the  de- 
bate ;  but  we  reaUy  do  wish  to  impress 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  that  some 
hopes  should  be  held  out  to  Members  of 
the  resumption  of  the  debate  taking 
place  at  a  reasonably  early  time  after 
Whitsuntide.  I  make  this  appeal  en- 
tirely on  public  grounds  ;  and  even  were 
I  to  make  it  on  personal  grounds,  I  think 
I  might  have  some  claim  on  the  Govern- 
ment, considering  that  immediately  I 
became  aware  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  House  that 
the  debate  of  to-night  on  an  im^^ortant 
subject  shcmld  be  continued  to-morrow 
night,  I,  who  had  the  first  place  on  the 
Paper  for  to-morrow,  at  once  waived  my 
right,  and  the  result  will  be  to  place  to- 
morrow at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  convenience  of  the  House. 
Well,  Sir,  I  do  not  really  base  this  ap- 
peal on  any  personal  ground  at  all.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  Government  have 
many  important  Bills  which  they  desire, 
and  which  they  have  the  right,  to  see 
pushed  forward ;  and  what  I  would  re- 
spectfully ask  of  them  is,  making  all 
One  allowance  for  these  claims  on  their 
time,  that  they  would  hold  out  some  hope 
to  U3  of  our  being  able  to  resume  the 
debate  at  an  early  time. 

TheCHAXCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEB:  I  fully  acknowledge  the  con- 
siderate manner  in  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  sat  down  has  made  his 
appeaL  and  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge 
the  way  in  which  he  has  acted  with  re- 
gard to  to-morrow  night.  I  can  assure 
him  that  I  wish  to  meet  his  appeal  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has  made 
it ;  and  I  trust  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  draw  their  attention  to  the  present 
position  of  Public  Business.  We  have 
brought  in,  on  the  p€irt  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  fewer  than  28  Bills,  all  of 
which  are  now  before  the  House.  Of 
these,  a  great  number — 14 — have  not 
passed,  the  second  reading,  and  upon 
seveiL  of  these  the  Speaker  has  not  been 
mored  oat  of  the  Chair,  and  five  are  in 


Committee,  and  have  to  be  considered  on 
Beport.  Of  the  five  iu  Committee,  one 
is  the  Valuation  Bill,  with  1 12  dauses, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  on  Clause  6  ; 
while  the  Army  Discipline  and  Hegula- 
tion  Bill,  which  contains  180  clauses, 
has  only  reached  Clause  44.  So  much 
for  the  Bills.  Then,  with  regard  to 
Supply,  we  have  had  only  two  Votes  out 
of  26  in  the  Army  Estimates,  and  wo 
have  also  only  got  two  Votes  out  of  18 
in  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  71  out  of 
142  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  Well, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  House 
will  see  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  Business — not  all  of  equal 
importance,  I  admit ;  but  the  House  is 
quite  aware  that  there  are  several  Bills 
which  are  of  very  groat  public  import- 
ance ;  and  in  regard  to  one — the  Army 
Discipline  and  Kogulation  Bill — I  must 
remind  the  House  that  that  is  a  Bill 
that  stands  in  a  very  peculiar  position, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  carry  tliat  Bill 
before  a  (;ertain  day,  or  else  great  con- 
fusion will  arise.  That  being  so,  wliat 
is  the  allowance  of  time  at  our  disposal? 
Beckoning  from  to-day  to  the  end  of 
July,  I  find  that  there  are  nine  Mon- 
days and  nine  Thursdays — making  18 
days — eight  Wednesdays,  nine  Tues- 
days, and  eight  Fridays.  Now,  the 
Wednesdays,  Tuesdays,  ond  Fridays 
are  all  more  or  less  at  the  disposal  of 
the  independent  Members  of  the  House, 
while  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  at  tlio 
disposal  of  the  Govommont.  That  gives 
1 8  days  for  the  Government,  which  are 
clearly  their  own,  and  1 7  days — a  jior- 
tion  of  which,  up  to  7  o'clock  in  tlio 
evening,  the  Government  usually  have 
in  the  form  of  Morning  Sittings ;  whilo 
the  remainder  of  the  time  and  the  Wed- 
nesdays are,  of  course,  not  at  all  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that,  look- 
ing at  the  large  amount  of  Public  Busi- 
ness the  Government  have  before  them, 
and  looking  to  the  scanty  amount  of 
time  at  their  disposal,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  independent  Mfx-mbers,  the  )>rt- 
lance  is  not  so  greatly  in  favour  of  tlio 
Government  &s  in  p^/pular  estimation 
may  lie  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Of 
crmrse,  I  do  no  not  lay  down  a  hard-and- 
fast  line.  Some  of  the  Bills  we  haye 
brought  forward  are  of  a  more  general 
character,  such,  for  inAtan/;e,  as  that 
to  which  the  hon.  Meml>er  for  Buml^-y 
(Mr.  Bylands)  has  given  Notice.  Und^^r 
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these  circumstances,  I  think  I  should  not 
be  dealing  fairly  with  the  House  if  I 
held  out  at  the  present  time  any  definite 
expectation  of  our  being  able  to  accom- 
modate the  hon.  Member.  At  the  same 
time,  I  fully  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  subject ;  and  I  hope  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  be  able  to  find  a  day  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion.  I  can  assure 
him  that  if  the  Government  are  assisted 
by  the  House  in  prosecuting  the  import- 
ant Business  which  they  have  in  hand, 
they  will  find  that  it  wiQ  greatly  facili- 
tate our  complying  with  the  request, 
which  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible 
to  do. 

Mr.  SHAW :  I  trust  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  before  the  House,  although  I  am 
extremely  reluctant  to  interpose  between 
my  hon.  Friend  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  put  myself  in  Order 
I  shall  conclude  with  a  Motion.  I  cannot 
but  express  my  own  very  great  disap- 
pointment at  the  answer  just  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  I  think 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
given  us  a  more  definite  answer  he  would 
have  served  his  own  purposes  much 
better.  Obstruction  has  become  almost  a 
fine  art,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has,  in  fact,  almost  said  to  the  House 
that  if  they  keep  these  Bills  about  long 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  pass,  he  will 
not  give  us  a  day  for  the  discussion  of 
the  University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill. 
What  is  the  state  of  this  Bill  as  it  now 
stands  before  the  House  ?  This  Bill,  be 
it  remembered,  has  been  received  and 
acknowledged  as  necessary  by  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  it  has  been  acknowledged 
it  would  have  been  a  very  useful  thing 
if  it  could  be  passed  this  Session.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  are 
points  in  it  which  we,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  introduced  the  Bill,  are  willing 
to  look  at  and  consider  fairly 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  rose  to  Order. 
There  was  no  Question  before  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  he  understood 
that  the  hon.  Member  intended  to  con- 
clude with  a  Motion. 

Mr.  SHAW  :  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  I 
say  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Bill  are  most  anxious  to  meet  the 
objections  which  are  urged  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  way.  But  how  have  we  been 
met  ?    I  take  the  answer  of  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  nothing  but  a  distinct  re- 
fusal to  give  us  another  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  measure.  Yesterday, 
when  I  addressed  the  House,  I  did  so 
under  feelings  of  very  great  difficulty. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  that  usually,  when- 
ever I  address  this  House,  I  receive  no- 
thing but  kindness ;  but  yesterday  I  had 
an  impression  that  there  was  a  g^eat  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  House  to  yield 
to  that  ignorant  cry  of  **  No  Popery," 
which  I  should  have  thought  had 
been  dead  and  buried  many  years  ago, 
and  which,  in  my  heart  I  believe,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
despise^ 

Sir  WILLIAM  FEASEE,  who  rose 
to  address  the  House  from  one  of  the 
cross  seats  close  to  the  Bar,  was  received 
with  loud  cries  of  **  Order !  order  ! "  and 
**Bar!  "  He  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Order — [^Zoud  shouts  of  **  Order ! "  and 
*' You  cannot  speak  outside  the  Bar!  "] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  If  the  hon.  Member 
desires  to  address  the  House,  he  should 
present  himself  within  the  Bar. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FEASEE  then  came 
inside  the  Bar,  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  Order.  A  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  having 
already  been  moved  and  negatived,  it 
is  not  open  to  the  hon.  Member  to  make 
a  fresh  Motion  to  that  effect  without 
some  other  Motion  having  intervened. 

Mr.  SPEAE:EE  :  No  doubt  that  Eule 
applies  when  a  Question  is'  under  de- 
bate as  proposed  from  the  Chair ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  the  Eide  applies  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  SHAW :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
get  through  the  few  observations  I  have 
to  make  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  again  expressing 
my  disappointment  that  when  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition  ap- 
pealed for  a  day  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  measure 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  he  will  be  out  of 
Order  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  Bill 
which  has  been  ordered  for  considera- 
tion at  another  time. 

Mr.  SHAW  :  I  shoidd  be  very  sorry, 
indeed,  to  transgress  the  Eules  of  this 
House ;  but  I  was  really  only  wishing  to 
point  out  the  reasons  why  I  thought  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  have 
acceded  to  the  request  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Boscommon.    The  feel- 
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ings  in  my  mind  yesterday  were  those  of 
sorrow  and  regret.  My  wish,  and  that 
of  those  with  me,  has  always  been  to 
minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  points 
of  difference  between  this  country  and 
Ireland,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  some 
common  ground  upon  which  we  can  meet 
to  remedy  and  reform  the  great  evils 
which  exist  in  Ireland.  But  what  a 
message  we  shall  have  to  take  back  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  on  a  subject  so 
important  and  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  coimtry. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  again  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  that  he  is  in- 
fnnfifing  the  Bules  of  the  House. 

ifii.  SHAW :  I  must  express  my  re- 
gret, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  trans- 
Sfressed  the  jRules  of  the  House.  I  have 
been  carried  away  by  my  feelings,  and 
I  must  say  that  there  was  no  premedita- 
tion on  my  part.  I  now  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  Shaw.) 

Mb.  SULLIVAN:  I  do  not  know 
that  at  any  time  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  in  this  House  any 
message  from  the  Treasury  Bench  has 
been  sent  to  the  people  of  Ireland  so 
full  of  despair  and  irritation.  There  is 
no  doubt  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers — ^there  is  no  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  this  House — that  the 
subject  of  the  interpellation  to  Ministers 
this  evening  is  one  of  momentous  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  own  the  fact — they 
own  it  is  most  exigent  and  most  neces- 
sary; and  yet  they  have  to-night  told 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Eos- 
common  (the  O'Conor  Don)  that  he 
may  take  his  Bill  under  his  arm  and 
walk  out  of  the  House  with  it.  Let  us 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  present  Mi- 
nistry have,  like  other  Ministries  that 
have  preceded  them,  mocked  the  claims, 
baffled  the  hopes,  and  sported  with  the 
expectations  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
cruelly  to  deride  and  deceive  them. 
Now,  I  charge,  across  the  floor  of  this 
House — and  let  us  have  no  beating 
about  the  bush — I  charge  that  negotia- 
tions— semi-official  negotiations — were 
carried  on  last  December  on  this  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.  There  is  no  use  in  con- 
cealing this  any  longer — we  shall  have 
it  out.    I  say  the  persons  in  the  con- 
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fidence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  approached  the  Catholic  authorities 
in  Ireland ;  and  I  told  them  at  the  time, 
when  I  was  privately  consulted,  that  the 
Government  approached  them  to  betray 
them.  They  know  it  to-night.  The 
Catholic  authorities  of  Ireland  were  told 
if  a  moderate  compromise  were  offered, 
the  liberal  feeling  and  common  sense  of 
this  Assembly  would  welcome  the  solu- 
tion of  so  knotty  a  problem,  and  the 
Members  would  be  delighted  to  have 
this  question  out  of  their  way.  They 
were  told  that  this  question  was  em- 
barrassing alike  to  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition.  We  were  told,  and  the 
Catholic  authorities  were  told — let  it  be 
denied  if  it  can — it  was  told  upon  what 
I  call  quast'ot^ciel  authority,  in  Dublin 
— that  this  proposal  was  to  meet  with  a 
cordial,  or,  at  all  events,  a  friendly,  re- 
ception from  the  Government.  I  said, 
when  I  heard  that,  that  I  was  sceptical. 
There  are  Catholic  Friends  about  mo 
now  who  know  that  I  was  sceptical 
then.  I  told  them  what  woidd  happen, 
and  it  has  happened  here  to-night.  I 
am  vindicated  now.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Koscommon  under- 
took the  impleasant  duty  of  proposing 
a  compromise   which  might  have  im- 

EeriUed  his  popularity  in  Ireland.  Ho 
ears  me,  and  he  knows  that  the  man 
who  stands  between  a  strong  popular 
demand  and  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
a  middle  course,  subjects  himself  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  his  motives,  to  the 
possible  loss  of  popularity,  and,  lastly, 
to  the  possible  failure  of  his  attempt. 
I  ask  my  hon.  Friend,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  regard,  not  to  dig  the  grave 
of  his  own  public  position  by  any  effort 
to  settle  the  question,  or  to  extricate  the 
Government  from  their  difficulty.  I  told 
him  the  Government  were  strong;  and 
if  there  was  any  proposition  to  be  made 
in  the  way  of  a  compromise  it  lay  upon 
them  to  make  it.  I  told  him  that  for  the 
weaker  party  to  make  a  compromise  on 
this  subject  would  be  to  put  himself  in 
the  wrong ;  and  that  it  was  my  sorrow- 
ful fear  that  it  would  lead  to  cruel  dis- 
appointment and  irritation  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  we  braved  the  penal- 
ties of  felony  for  education.  We  are  a 
people  who  have  bled  and  suffered  for 
our  desire  to  give  education  to  our  youth. 
To-day  we  come  to  your  Houfie  with  a 
proposal  which  every  man  recognizes  as 
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likely  to  afPbrd  the  basis  of  a  liappj 
fiolution  of  the  question.  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  have  18  days  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  they  cannot  listen  to  us. 
**  Come  to-morrow,"  they  say.  I  might 
write  over  the  portals  of  this  House  for 
all  Irish  Members — "Abandon  hope 
all  ye  who  enter  here."  When  we 
oame  here  as  an  Irish  Farfyin  1874, 
hon.  Gentlemen  who,  like  myself,  then 
entered  the  House  for  the  first  time, 
said — and  I  believed  them,  and  I  believe 
them  sincerely  now — **  Do  not  ask  for 
Home  Ride,  or  for  separation,  but  show 
us  what  Parliament  can  do,  and  we  will 
show  you  what  Parliament  will  do.  Put 
your  finger  upon  practical  questions  re- 

?uiring  solution  in  Ireland,  or  that  an 
rish  Parliament  would  deal  with,  and 
we  will  show  you  that  English  Gentle- 
men can  solve  them  for  you  here." 
Here  is  one  of  these  questions.  Is  it  a 
question  of  magnitude  ?  I  appeal  to  the 
Government  themselves — I  appeal  to 
the  previous  Government,  with  whom 
the  question  prevailed  when  they  were 
in  power — is  this  a  question  of  pressing 
importance?  I  see  here  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  that  England  or 
Europe  has  ever  produced.  Yes ;  I  re- 
peat it.  I  did  not  then  believe  the 
proposal  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Gladstone)  acceptable ;  but 
that  never  shook  my  confidence  in  the 
gigantic  ability  of  his  character.  He 
proclaimed  equally,  with  his  Conserva- 
tive opponents,  that  this  was  a  question 
pressing  and  goading  so  far  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Irish  people  were  concerned, 
and  he  essayed  a  solution  of  it.  You 
cannot  deny  that  the  Irish  Party  in 
bringing  forward  this  Bill  offered — I 
will  not  say  the  last,  but  one  of  the  last, 
of  the  tests  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  if  this  Assembly  is  prepared 
to  give  that  which  the  Irish  nation  with 
an  Irish  Parliament  would  give.  What 
you  give  us  now  is  the  confession  of 
impotence  to  deal  with  the  question  as 
regards  time,  or  unwillingness  as  re- 
gards disposition.  I  tell  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to-night — a  Gentle- 
man for  whom  every  Member  of  the 
Party  with  whom  I  serve  entertains 
unbounded  respect — that  by  the  answer 
he  has  given  to-night  he  has  struck  a 
pang  of  sorrow  and  regret  into  the 
breast  of  every  Irishman  who  had  hoped 
to  see  removed  a  cause  of  bitterness, 
irritation,  and  exasperation  existing  be- 

Mr.  Sullivan 


tween  the  Irish  people  and  this  House. 
I  will  also  tell  the  Government  this — 
that  they  have  not  facilitated  the  dis- 
charge of  Public  Business  by  what  they 
have  done.  Let  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  realize  this  fact — that  we 
fail  to  recognize  in  any  one  of  the  mea- 
sures he  has  laid  before  the  House  one 
at  all  deserving  to  be  ranked  in  its  pres- 
sure and  importance  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  University  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  For  my  own  part,  I 
feel,  after  the  answer  of  ihe  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to-night,  that  it  would 
be  a  mockery  for  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Koscommon  to  attempt  to 
persevere  with  his  Bill.  If  he  takes  my 
advice,  he  will  rise  in  his  place  and  re- 
move the  Bill  from  the  Order  Book,  and 
go  back  to  his  constituents  and  his 
countrymen,  and  tell  them  that  his 
efforts — recognized  as  he  is  in  this 
House  and  in  Ireland  as  a  Gentleman 
of  moderate  opinions — that  even  his 
efforts  were  vain  to  extract  from  the 
British  Parliament  this  simple  measure 
of  justice  to  our  country. 

The  chancellor  of  thbEXOHE- 
QUER  ventured  to  interpose,  because 
he  really  thought  that  a  great  amount 
of  indignation  that  had  been  excited  by 
what  he  said  was  thrown  away,  being 
founded  on  a  complete  misapprehension 
of  what  he  intended  to  convey.  He  was 
told  that  he  had  made  a  distinct  refusal, 
that  he  had  sent  a  message  of  ''  despair 
and  irritation  "  to  Ireland,  and  so  forth, 
in  regard  to  this  Bill ;  whereas  what  he 
had  said  was  of  a  wholly  different  cha- 
racter. He  appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
from  Ireland  to  consider  the  matter  irom 
a  common-sense  point  of  view.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  Public  Business 
which  must  be  got  through,  and  also 
that  there  was  but  a  limited  time  usually 
given  for  a  Session.  They  might,  how- 
ever, feel  assured  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Government,  if  it  was  in  its 
power,  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the 
important  subject  which  was  before  the 
House  yesterday.  The  Gt)vemment  had 
shown  that,  by  the  arrangement  they 
made  to  enable  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  to  bring  the  Bill  in.  With 
regard  to  the  time  for  its  resuming  con- 
sideration, he  had  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  unable  at  the  present  moment 
to  make  a  proposal,  because  of  the  state 
of  their  Business ;  that  what  he  hoped 
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was  that  the  House  would  assist  them 
to  get  on  with  the  Business,  and,  if  they 
made  satisfactory  progress  with  it,  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  what  they  could  as 
to  giving  a  day  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation (Ireland)  Bill.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  the  time  which 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  Session  as 
between  the  Government  and  private 
Members  ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
borne  in  mind  that  as  there  was  yester- 
day so  there  might  be  again  other  occa- 
sions between  this  and  the  time  at  which 
they  might  be  able  to  offer  him  a  day 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  discussion  of  his  measure.  Com- 
manding, as  it  justly  did,  very  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
throughout  the  House,  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  able  to  find  another  day  on 
which  the  same  thing  might  happen  as 
occurred  yesterday,  when  hon.  Gentle- 
men having  priority  on  the  Notice  Paper 
would  g^ve  way,  and  so  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  proceeded  with  without  interrupting 
the  Business  of  the  Government.  He 
wished  distinctly  to  say  that  he  had  in 
no  way  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to  stifle 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill;  but  he  felt 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
the  House  in  advancing  the  important 
Business  they  had  in  hand. 

Thb  O'CONOE  don  felt  it  necessary, 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
leamedMember  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan), 
andfrom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  say  a  few  words.  He  confessed  that 
he  could  not  regard  the  answer  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  as 
completely  hopeless  a  light  as  the  hon .  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  did.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  deeply  disappointed  at 
itsnot being  in  the  righthon.  Gentleman's 
power  to  give  a  more  definite  encourage- 
ment to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  than 
he  now  found  himself  able  to  do.  But 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  state  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Government  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  them  a  day,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  on  their  part  to  press  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  further  on  the 
matter  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  not 
his  intention,  however,  to  abandon  every 
hope  of  passing  the  Bill ;  and  he  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  put  it  down 
for  au   early  day  after  Whitsuntide, 


when  he  and  others  would  repeat  the 
appeal  they  had  made  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  afford  them  facilities  for 
the  discussion  of  that  important  mea- 
sure.    He  might  add  that  every  word 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  had  said  with  regard  to  his  con- 
versation with  him  was  perfectly  accu- 
rate.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the  very 
terms  he  had  used  to-night,  the  danger 
that  would  be  run  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.     But  even  if  the  Government 
were  to  treat  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  thought  it  might  treat  them — 
and  in  which,  perhaps,  it  woidd — ^he, 
nevertheless,  was  not  a  bit  ashamed  of 
having    introduced    the   measure.     He 
did  not  at  all  regret  having  done  so ;  and, 
whatever  the  result  might  be — whether 
the  Bill  passed  or  was  thrown  out — he 
did  not  think  he  would  have  any  reason 
to  regret  that  he  had  proposed  a  measure 
which  was  not  of  an  unreasonable  cha- 
racter, but  one  which,  if  it  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Government,  he 
ventured  to  say^  woidd  have  been  deemed 
moderate  and  reasonable.    Whether  the 
proposal  led  to  the  settlement  of  that 
question  or  not,  it  would,  at  least,  have 
shown  that  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  matter — and  especially  those  who 
belonged  to  that  commimity  in  Ireland 
which  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
settlement  of  that  question — were  not 
unreasonable  in   their  demands;    that 
they  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  under- 
stood how  to  put  their  demands  in  such 
a  shape  that  they  might  be  fairly  con- 
sidered by  Parliament.     Whether  Par- 
liament rejected  those  demands  or  not, 
they  had  no  reason  to  regret  having 
made  the  proposal.     In  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  best  solution 
now,  on  the  eve  of  the  Holidays,  was  to 
postpone  the  Bill ;  and  then,  after  Whit- 
suntide,  when    the    Government   were 
better  able  than  at  present  to  give  him 
a  definite  answer,  he  would  repeat  the 
Question  he  had  put  to  them  to-night. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  :  On  this 
matter  we  are  not  discussing  the  Irish 
University  question,  but  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  the  position 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  up 
some  time  ago  and  his  present  position. 
The  impression  he  made  on  a  former 
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occasion  was  that  the  Gk)veznment  were 
anxious,  and  were  ahnost  prepared,  to 
give  facilities  for  the  further  discussion 
of  the  measure ;  and  he  almost  an- 
nounced that  they  would  consider  imme- 
diately as  to  the  day  on  which  the  Bill 
should  be  taken.  It  happened,  however, 
that  some  private  Members — ^the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Qalway  (Major  Nolan)  being  the  first — 
offered  to  give  up  Wednesday  last  in 
order  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
might  be  taken.  What  is  the  impres- 
sion the  conduct  of  the  Government  will 
make  out-of-doors  ?  It  will  be  said  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  waiting  to 
see  how  the  wind  may  blow  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  University  Education.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  dealt  with  the  subject 
shows  that  the  Gt>vemment  are  not  able 
to  make  up  their  minds,  and  are  waiting 
to  see  how  the  tide  of  public  opinion  will 
run  to  determine  their  attitude.  I  do 
not  think  it  contributes  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Leader  of  this  House  that  an  im- 
portant question  like  this  should  be 
dealt  with  as  he  has  dealt  with  it.  My 
hon.  Friend  has  been  asking  him  for 
further  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Bill ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  able 
to  find  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  and  the  state  of  Public 
Business  was  then  much  the  same  as  it 
is  now ;  but  as  he  had  not  ascertained 
what  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  out- 
of-doors,  he  has  not  been  able  to  offer 
any  further  facilities  at  present.  Surely, 
a  most  imsatisfactory  position  for  a 
Leader  of  the  House  and  a  Member  of 
the  Gt>vemment.  As  a  Eepresentative 
of  an  Irish  constituency,  I  protest  against 
— I  will  not  say  the  juggling,  but  I  will 
say  the  equivocal  and  ambiguous  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
this  Bill.  I  regret  the  rather  too  con- 
ciliatory tone  which  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bosoommon  has  adopted  on 
this  occasion.  [Mr.  Biogab  :  Hear, 
hear !]  I  am  one  of  those  who  put  very 
little  faith  in  any  compromise  t^at  may 
be  sanctioned  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. But  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  preserve 
silence,  and  to  give  my  hon.  Friend  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power,  because  I 
felt  that  my  hon.  Friend  was  engaged 
in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task.  There 
is  a  time  when  conciliation  must  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  compromise  is  only 
another  word  for  surrender ;  and,  look- 
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ing  at  the  action  of  the  Government,  I 
think  that  that  time  has  come,  and  that 
the  Irish  Members,  who  have  been  sent 
here  to  endeavour  to  settle  this  question, 
should  take  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  together  in  order 
to  see  what  course  should  be  taken  in 
reference  to  the  Bill  and  the  shifting 
conduct  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  expressed  a  hope 
that  if  the  Government  intended  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  BUI,  it  would  not  be  brought 
on  so  near  the  end  of  the  Session  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion (Ireland)  Bill  of  last  year,  which 
was  taken  after  a  large  number  of  hon. 
Members  had  left  London.  Beferring 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  he 
said  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
must  make  iip  their  minds  whether  they 
would  exercise  control  over  their  own 
Business ;  because  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  section  of  the  House  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  belonged  had  under- 
taken to  exercise  a  kind  of  lordship  over 
their  time.  For  his  own  part — and  he 
believed  he  was  speaking  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  English  and  Soolch 
Members — he  refused  to  submit  to  such 
a  control. 

Mr.  COGAN  approved  of  the  course 
which  his  hon.  Friend  (the  O'Conor  Don) 
had  taken  in  not  yet  abandoning  the 
Bill.  That  was  a  step  of  the  most  se- 
rious import,  and  the  political  feeling  it 
would  create  in  Ireland  would  be  most 
disastrous  and  dangerous  to  the  common 
weal  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  be- 
lieved the  course  which  had  been 
already  taken  by  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  measure  would  create  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  a  feeling. of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Parliament  being  able 
to  deal  with  matters  of  great  importance 
to  Ireland,  and  a  feeling  of  distrust,  the 
effects  of  which  he  felt  would  be  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate.  He  had  already 
stated  in  that  House  that  he  believed  it 
would  be  an  ill  day  for  the  United 
Kingdom  if  the  people  of  Ireland  came 
to  believe  that  a  question  which  had 
been  admitted  by  two  great  Parties  in 
that  House  to  be  a  question  that  re- 
quired settlement,  and  to  be  inevitably 
interesting  to  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try— if  they  came  to  believe,  after  it  had 
been  admitted  that  this  question  was  so 
important  and  so  necessary  to  be  dealt 
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withy  that,  after  all,  their  hopes  had 
been  trifled  with,  and  that  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  House  was  pre- 
pared seriously  to  take  the  question  into 
consideration.  Whatever  might  be  the 
fate  or  the  result  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the'  House,  he  felt  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Eosconmion  had  done  a 
wise  and  good  act  in  placing  before  Par- 
liament a  moderate  and  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  settling  this  question.  In  that 
proposal  he  had  had  the  concurrenoe  of 
many  Irish  Members  who  sat  on  the  op- 
posite of  the  House,  us  well  as  on  this  ; 
and  it  was  so  reasonable  and  so  evi- 
dently fair  that  it  had  elicited  the  warm 
support  of  even  so  strong  an  advocate  of 
secular  education  as  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe).  In  the  few  sentences 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  uttered 
yesterday  in  that  House,  he  spoke  what 
he  (Mr.  Oogan)  believed  to  be  wise  ad- 
vice, when  he  asked  hon.  Members  to 
consider  whether  they  would  not  enter 
on  a  new  departure  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  and  endeavour,  as  an  act  of 
great  statesmanship,  to  secure  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people  feelings  of  love, 
and  not  of  hate.  He  felt  those  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  were  true; 
and  as  one  who  had  been  for  many  years 
an  Irish  Bepresentative  in  that  House, 
he  had  not  himself  abandoned  the  hope 
that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  able  and  willing  to  deal  with 
questions  that  affected  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  him  if  the  day  came  when 
he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  abandon 
that  hope.  He  confessed  those  feelings 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  fu- 
ture course  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
and  the  influenticd  Leaders  of  public 
opinion  who  sat  in  that  House ;  and  if 
— ^which  he  would  deeply  regret — he 
should  be  forced  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  Parliament  would  not  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  question,  as 
he  believed  was  required  by  justice  and 
the  interests  of  his  countrymen — deeply 
as  he  should  regret  it — Shaving  now  for 
27  years  been  a  Member  of  that  House 
— he  should  feel  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  he  should  abandon  the  hope. 
He  should  no  longer  ask  to  be  elected  to 
this  House,  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
utterly  powerless  to  aid  in  carrjdng  out 
the  wishes  of  those  who  sent  him  there  ; 
and  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 


retire  into  private  life,  deeply  regretting 
that  the  course  taken  by  this  House 
should  have  done  the  most  serious  thing 
possible  in  endangering  the  continuance 
of  the  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Majob  NOLAN :  I  wish  to  ask  if  the 
country  can  be  expected  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  difficidty  of  time  which  prevents 
the  Government  giving  a  day?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says 
**  Yes ;"  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  new 
event  in  Parliamentary  history,  when  a 
matter  is  before  the  House  which  may 
determine  whether  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  or  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  shall  form  the  Government  after 
the  next  Election,  that  we  should  be 
told  the  want  of  a  day  prevents  the 
matter  being  discussed.  Why,  there 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  doing  it.  You 
might  make  the  Session  one  day  longer, 
or  sacrifice  a  Saturday,  or  adopt  various 
other  methods  which  will  be  obvious  to 
the  youngest  Member.  It  is  quite  in 
accordance,  however,  with  previous  ex- 
perience that  the  Leader  of  the  Go- 
vernment may  not  want  to  commit  him- 
self on  a  g^eat  question,  and  that  he 
may  so  manoeuvre  as  to  keep  dangling 
a  particular  bait  before  a  large  section 
of  the  country,  and,  by  refusing  to  give 
a  day  for  the  matter  to  be  debated,  so 
tide  over  the  time  till  the  next  General 
Election.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  taken  great  credit  to  himself 
for  ^ving  us  an  hour  and  a-half  for 
this  %ill  the  other  night.  That  was  the 
first  time  he  had  given  us  an  hour  for 
any  purpose  this  Session,  and,  after  all, 
what  did  that  hour  and  a-half  give  us  ? 
We  know  what  a  first  reading  is.  It 
gives  the  Mover  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  speech  and  stating  the  substance 
of  his  measure ;  but  it  does  not  force 
the  Government  to  express  any  opinion. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
us  a  hour  and  a-half,  knowing  he  would 
not  be  obliged  to  commit  himself  to  any 
promise  of  support.  Perhaps  the  Bill 
being  put  down  for  Wednesday  was  a 
little  surprise  to  the  Government ;  but 
with  a  great  skill  they  managed  to  let 
the  debate  go  on  for  ^Ye  hours  without 
showing  any  sign.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  get  up,  and  ho  said  there  were  a 
great  many  good  things  in  the  Bill  and 
a  great  many  bad  things,  and  there 
were  various  things  that  he  recommended 
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for  consideration.  He  went  into  other 
points ;  but  he  never  said  Yes  or  No. 
He  never  told  us  whether  he  was  going 
to  support  the  Bill  or  oppose  it.  At  the 
present  moment  we  are  perfectly  baffled. 
All  we  know  is  that  certain  Conservative 
Irish  Members  have  put  their  names  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  certainly  attach  some  import- 
ance to  some  cheers  with  which  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
greeted  some  of  the  arguments  against 
the  measure.  I  believe  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  wants  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  his  own  Party ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  put  off  committing  himself  either 
way  till  the  last  day.  Now,  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  will  probably  treat  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Eoscommon.  He 
will  give  him  a  day  very  late  in  the 
Session,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate he  will  say  there  is  no  use  going 
on  with  the  measure  at  such  a  period  of 
the  Session,  and  that  it  had  better  be 
put  off.  I  believe  that  is  the  position 
m  which  we  shall  be  placed,  unless  we 
obtain  some  more  definite  promise  than 
we  have  yet  received.  If  we  have  to 
put  the  Bill  off  till  next  Session,  then 
we  shall  have  to  put  it  off  till  next  Par- 
liament ;  and  at  the  General  Election 
the  constituents  in  some  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  will  be  told  the  Government 
are  against  the  measure,  and  those  in 
Ireland  will  be  asked  to  believe  they 
are  in  favour  of  it.  In  that  way  the 
Government  hope  to  secure  a  majority, 
if  their  cards  are  well  played.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  high  way  of  governing 
the  country;  but  we  have  sometimes 
seen  it  done,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  action  of  the  Govemwent  up 
to  the  present  hour.  To  say  that  a  day 
cannot  be  found  for  a  measure  supported 
by  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people — for 
it  is  supported  by  Irish  Members  on  that 
side  as  well  as  on  this — and  a  measure 
which  may  largely  influence  the  General 
Election,  is  to  show  that  the  Government 
wish  to  retain  in  their  hands,  till  after  the 
Dissolution,  the  power  of  either  support- 
ing or  opposing  us. 

Mr.  a.  MILLS  said,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  given  the  House 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  trifling  in  the  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  he  said  he  would  do  his 
best  to  appoint  another  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  They  had  now 
been  discussing  the  matter  for  an  hour, 
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and  he  hoped  they  would  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Business. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  I  shall  not  detain 
the  House  very  long;  but  I  wish  to 
point  to  one  or  two  observations  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers 
to  a  number  of  Government  Bills,  and  to 
his  desire  for  getting  through  these 
Bills  before  he  can  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  a  day  for  this  important 
Irish  measure,  and  when  he  allows  other 
determined  opponents  of  justice  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  exercise 
the  time  of  the  House  in  the  discussion 
of  these  Government  measures,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  g^ant  a 
day,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  there  is  little  probability  of  our  ob- 
taining further  facilities.  For  all  we 
know  of  the  extreme  violence — ^I  would 
add,  virulence — of  the  anti-Christian 
party  of  this  country,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  they  will  be 
able  to  bring  sufficient  influence  upon 
probably  well-meaning,  but  susceptible, 
Members  of  the  House,  to  use  the  time 
of  the  House  in  what  may  be  considered 
legitimate  discussion.  The  Gt)vemi]ient 
will,  doubtless,  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  require,  and  which 
may  render  it  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  University  Education. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  charges 
brought  against  me  on  many  occasions, 
I  have  certainly  no  desire  on  this  occa- 
sion to  address  the  House  in  language 
which  may  be  considered,  in  the  slight^t 
degree,  aggravating.  I  may,  in  my 
conduct,  have  shown  a  disposition  slightly 
to  amend  and  alter  a  Christian  precept, 
and  to  have  asked  the  House  to  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  do  unto  us.  But, 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  singularly 
disposed  to  act  in  the  most  conciliatory 
manner  towards  the  Government  and 
Opposition;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  there  is  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  refuse  justice  to  the  Homan 
Catholics  of  Ireland  amongst  an  influen- 
tial party  in  this  country.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  suggestion,  I  have  only  one 
other  observation  to  make.  It  is  too 
commonly  reported — and  I  am  afraid 
too  commonly  believed — that  this  de- 
mand for  denominational  education  in 
Ireland,  for  Catholic  education,  for  free- 
dom of  Catholic  education  in  Ireland, 
for  liberty  and  equality  of  education,  is 
a  mere  sacerdotal  and  episcopal  demand. 
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originating  in,  and  supported  by,  the 
priests.  It  is  said  tliat  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  are  merely  moving  like  a  drilled 
battalion  at  the  command  of  their  epis- 
copal commanders-in-chief.  I  beg  to 
say  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  the  case. 
No  man  reverences  more  than  I  do  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  ly  as  a  Catholic  Member  of  the 
House,  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying  that,  if  there  were  a 
hesitation,  if  there  were  a  variation,  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
priests  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  Catholic  educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland, 
dearly  as  the  people  of  Ireland  love  their 
faith&l  pastors,  from  that  day  a  gulf 
would  be  fixed  between  the  people  and 
the  clergy.  If,  by  an  impossible  and 
monstrous  hypothesis,  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland  were  to  be  in 
favour  of  secular  education,  they  might 
go  to  Zululand,  they  might  go  to  Pata- 
gonia; but  a  new  class  of  priests  and 
Bishops  would  have  to  appear  in  Ireland 
to  resume  the  unbroken  traditions  of 
Catholic  Ireland.  That  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  monstrous  and  impossible  hypo- 
thesis. The  priests  and  the  people  are 
united  on  the  subject ;  but  I  beg  to 
assure  the  House  that  the  question  of 
Catholic  education  in  Ireland  is  a  lay- 
man's question.  If  the  present  moderate 
demand  of  the  Irish  people  is  refused, 
the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  will  take  it 
up  with  determination,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  will  be  the  result. 
Supposing  there  is  any  irresolution  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  laity  will 
insist  that  the  Irish  people  shall  receive 
an  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
combat  of  life,  for  progress  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  world's  affairs,  in  con- 
ibrmity  with  the  conscience,  the  here- 
ditary instincts,  and  the  glorious  traditions 
of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  who 
look  back  upon  45  ^generations  of 
Catholic  ancestors. 

The  Makqxjess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
I  must  confess  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  hardly  sufficient  cause  for  the 
expressions  of  despair  and  irritation 
which  have  reached  us  from  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  House.  If  hon.  Members 
representing  Irish  constituencies  wiU 
consider  the  position  of  this  Bill,  I  think 
they  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  cried  out  before  they  are 
hurt.    I  really  cannot  remember  any 


Bill  of  similar  importance  to  the  Bill 
which  is  before  us  having  made  such 
rapid  progress.  If  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  the  matter,  they  will 
find  that  it  was  only  introduced  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  on  this  day 
last  week,  and  it  has  already  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  on 
the  second  reading.  I  rose  yesterday, 
inunediately  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  to  press  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  expediency  of  making  some 
arrangement  as  to  its  resumption ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  suspect 
I  am  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  or  that  I  have  refirained 
from  impressing  the  importance  of  it 
upon  the  notice  of  the  Government.  I 
think  that  the  Government,  upon  further 
consideration,  will  see  that  it  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that 
a  question  which  has  excited  so  much 
attention  as  this,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  also  in  England,  and  in  this  House, 
should  receive  further  and  full  considera- 
tion before  the  close  of  the  Session.  The 
reason  for  this  was  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate),  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan) ;  and 
I  hope  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
before  we  arrive  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session.  I  do  not  detect  in  anything 
which  fell  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  an  absolute  refusal  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  further  discussion. 
I  understood  him  to  state  simply  the 
position  of  the  Government  Business, 
and  to  say,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ^x  at  this 
time  a  day  for  continuing  the  debate. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Boscommon  (the 
0*  Conor  Don)  has  taken  a  proper  and 
reasonable  course  in  putting  the  Bill 
down  for  an  early  day  after  Whit- 
suntide, when  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  able  to  see  what  pro- 
gress they  have  made,  or  are  likely  to 
make,  with  some  of  the  most  important 
measures,  and  the  Government  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  of  further  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  this  great  subject, 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Bill  some 
further  consideration.  I  really  think 
that  hon.  Members  from  Ireland  might 
wait,  at  all  events,  until  after  Whitsun- 
tide, before  they  express  their  condem- 
nation of  the  conduct  of  the  Government; 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  there 
is  nothing  which  has  fallen  from  the 
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Cliancellor  of  the  Excliequer  to-night 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  approaches 
an  absolute  refusal  to  give  the  considera- 
tion required  on  behalf  of  the  Bill. 

Da.  w  AED  said,  hon.  Members  had 
complained  that  the  House  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  in  this  matter,  and 
that  very  short  Notice  had  been  given 
of  the  Bill.  The  question,  however, 
had  been  before  the  Hoaae  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  of  opposite  sides ;  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  were  they  to  be 
told  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise  t 
Why,  this  Parliament  had  heara  the 
arguments  over  and  over  again.  There 
was  no  proposal  in  the  present  Bill 
which  hac.  not  already  been  before  the 
HoQBe.  Surely  the  House  had  by  this 
time  made  up  its  mind ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  eameet  in  this  busi- 
ness, it  certainly  must  be  within  their 
power  to  give  them  a  Saturday  for  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers might  say  that  M  such  a  course  was 
pursued  the  Motion  would  be  againt  the 
IriBh  Members.  But  if  that  were  so, 
often  as  they  differed,  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  they  would  pass  the  Bill 
in  a  proper  form.  What  he  wanted  to 
impress  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wae  this — The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  he  would  have  to  give 
in  at  some  time,  that  he  would  have  to 
sacrifice  a  day  sooner  or  later.  Let  him, 
then,  make  the  sacrifice  graciously  now. 
Give  them  a  day— say  a  Saturday  ;  that 
would  not  sacrifice  the  time  of  iJie  Go- 
vernment, but  it  would  meet  the  re- 
qnirements  of  this  Bill. 

Ma.  PAENELL  ;  I  do  not  join  in  the 
belief  that  has  been  expressed  by  hon. 
Members  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  pass 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  Eos- 
common  (The  O'ConorDon)  has  adopted 
a  courageous  course  in  persevering  with 
■  the  measure  for  a  while  longer.  At  the 
flame  time,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  done  every- 
thing that  is  required  of  him.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Eosoommon  has  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  a 
day  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate, 
and  he  did  not  ask  for  the  day  to  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  moment,  but 
what  was  tho  reply  ?  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  went  over  a  long  list  of 
Bills  introduced  by  the  Government,  and 
he  pointed  out  how  very  few  had  been 
^        Tkt  MariuesM  of  Hariingion 


passed,  and  the  small  amount  of  pro- 
gress which  bad  been  made  with  others. 
We  should  have  been  children,  did  we 
not  see  that  he  did  not  mean  to  afford 
ipportunity  for  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  upon  this  BQl.  If  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  retains  hia  present 
Ideas,  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  the  Bill 
lan  be  passed ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  retain  the  unfortunate  idea  he 
has  taken  up.  I  will  not  prolong  the 
debate;  but  I  should  not  abandon  the 
Bill  hastily  if  the  Government  retain 
their  opinion  after  Whitsuntide.  We 
shall  have  had  an  opportuni^  of  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  we  may  take 
such  measuree  as  may  seem  desirable 
and  neoessary  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mb.  SHAW:  I  think  we  need  not 
continue  the  debate  further,  especially 
aflier  the  appeal  to  the  Government  by 
the  noble  Lord.  I  shall,  therefore,  aek 
permission  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

THE  "HOHE  RULE"  PAETT. 

qCESTIOI'. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID :  I  beg 
to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  County 
(Mr.  Shaw)  the  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice,  Whether  we 
may  in  fiiture  look  to  him  as  the  Loader 
of  that  section  of  the  House  below  the 
Gangway,  called  the  Home  Eule  Party  ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  Question  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  does  not  refer  to  any 
Bill  or  Motion  before  the  House,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  put. 

ORDERS    OF    TSE    DAY. 

INDIA  — EAST   IJfDlA    KEVENDB    AC- 
COUNTS—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
COMMITTEE.      f^FIRST  NIGHT.] 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  rising  to 
move  "that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"  in  order  that  the  House 
should  go  into  Committee  upon  the  East 
India  Eevenue  accounts,  said,  that  in 
making  the  usual  Statement  withr^;ard 
to  the  finances  of  India  he  felt,  looking 
to  the  numerous  and  intricate  subjects 
with  which  that  Statement  must  neces- 
sarily deal,  and  to  the  public  interest 
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which  the  subject  of  Indian  finance  had 
recently  evoked,  that  no  one  who  had 
ever  occupied  the  post  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  hold  deserved  more  the  con- 
sideration and  indulgence  of  the  House. 
But  whatever  might  be  about  to  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  in  the  interests  of  India,  to 
make  as  clear  and  as  impartial  a  State- 
ment as  he  could,  even  if ,  in  so  doing, 
he  should  have  to  trespass  for  some  con- 
siderable time  upon  that  indulgence. 
No  subject  was  more  commonly  dis- 
cussed in  the  debates  of  last  year  than 
the  difficulty  which  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
form  of  the  Bevenue  accounts.  At  that 
time  he  had  pointed  out  that  these 
changes  had  been  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  representations  made  in  the 
House  at  different  times  as  to  the  desira- 
hility  of  assimilating,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  form  of  the  Indian  to  that  of  the 
English  aooonnts.  It  was,  however, 
quite  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was 
a  great  aeal  of  force  in  the  arguments 
of  some  hon.  Members ;  and,  therefore, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  a  State- 
ment in  accordance  with  their  views. 
And  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
forms  of  accounts,  he  would  remark  that 
the  India  Bevenue  accounts  were,  as 
usual,  converted  in  accordance  with  the 
conventional  system  of  taking  10  rupees 
to  the  pound.  The  main  reason  for 
this  was  convenience.  Indeed,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  in  any  other  way 
to  make  the  accoimts  really  intelligible. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  convert  the  accounts  at  the 
rate  of  exchange  of  the  year;  but  that 
would  prevent  any  possibility  of  com- 
parison, and  would  cause  great  difficidty 
in  the  presentation  of  Estimates  for  a 
coming  year,  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
itself  would  be  a  mere  guess.  It  would, 
also,  be  productive  of  inconvenience  in 
other  ways — for  instance,  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  want  to  convey  to  the 
House  a  clear  idea  of  the  salary  of  a 
member  of  the  Council,  or  other  official, 
such  salary  would  necessarily  appear  in 
varying  amoimts,  whereas  they  all  knew 
it  was  really  a  fixed  payment  in  gold, 
quite  independent  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

He  now  came  to  the  figures  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  House 
for  the  three  years  imder  review.    The 


accounts  for  1877-8  showed  a  gross  Re- 
venue of  £58,969,300,  and  a  gross  Ex- 
penditure of  £62,512,400,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £3,543,100.  This  result,  as 
the  House  was  aware,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  famine  in  Southern  India.  It 
approximated  so  closely  to  the  regidar 
intimate  which  was  given  last  year  that 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  trouble 
the  House  by  dwelling  upon  the  details. 

The  figures  for  1878-9,  as  set  out  in 
the  regmar  Estimates,  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase  on  both  sides  of  the 
account.  As  he  explained  last  year,  this 
was  mainly  due  to  the  incorporation  into 
the  general  accounts  of  provincial  in- 
come and  expenditure  amounting  to 
about  £2,000,000,  and  on  the  Bevenue 
side,  also,  to  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
taxation  imposed  last  year.  The  gross 
Bevenue  was  accordingly  taken  at 
£64,687,000,  and  the  gross  Expendi- 
ture at  £63,236,000,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  £1,451,000.  When  it  was  remem- 
bered that,  in  addition  to  the  expendi- 
ture which  he  anticipated  last  year, 
they  had  had  an  enormously  increased 
loss  by  exchange,  and  had  paid  £670,000 
on  account  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan, 
this  result  did  not  compare  unfavourably 
with  that  which  was  predicted  last  year, 
or  with  the  Estimate  which  he  gave  in 
December  last,  based  upon  such  in- 
formation as  the  Government  then  had. 
It  was  then  calculated  that,  after  pay- 
ment of  the  war  charges  of  the  year, 
the  surplus  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£600,000.  The  real  surplus  had  turned 
out  to  be  £1,451,000. 

The  finances  of  India  had  been  terribly 
affected  by  the  recent  famine.  The  direct 
loss  of  Bevenue,  owing  to  this  cause,  was 
estimated  at  about  £9,400,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  loans  to  Native  States  and 
the  cost  of  a  railway  constructed  as  a 
famine  relief  work.  Altogether,  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  believed  that  the  dis- 
bursements necessitated  by  the  famine 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £13,000,000, 
the  loss  to  the  country  being  still  greater. 
From  Mysore  and  Madras,  in  which  parts 
of  the  country  the  famine  had  made  such 
terrible  havoc  among  the  people,  the 
Government  had,  he  was  glad  to  say,  re- 
ceived the  most  conclusive  testimony  of 
the  great  good  effected  by  the  chari- 
table funds  so  largely  subscribed  in  this 
country.  Houses  had  been  restored, 
thousands  of  horses  had  been  given  or 
let  on  hire,  seed  had  been  provided,  and 
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looms,  ploughs,  and  other  implements 
furnished  in  numerous  cases.  From 
Mysore  the  Government  learnt  with 
gladness  that  the  crops  were  in  good 
condition,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  a  speedy  return  to  the  former  pros- 
perous condition  of  that  country.  From 
Madras,  for  a  time,  the  accounts  had 
not  been  so  good,  but  recent  rains  had 
caused  a  great  improvement  in  the 
prospects  of  the  Province ;  while  it  had 
been  found  possible  to  discontinue  relief 
works  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India,  therefore,  in  framing 
their  Estimates  for  the  coming  year, 
were  able  to  lay  aside  any  considerable 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  f  wo  districts 
to  which  he  had  referred. 

But  one  or  two  difl&culties  had  to  be 
surmounted.  They  had  to  provide  for 
what  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the 
late  war  in  Afghanistan,  and  they  had 
to  meet  the  enormous  loss  which  would 
be  sustained  in  the  operation  of  trans- 
mitting to  this  country  the  full  amount 
of  £17,000,000  required  to  meet  all 
their  home  payments  during  the  year. 
The  actual  payments  on  account  of  the 
war,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  ac- 
counts of  1878-9,  amounted  to  £670,000, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  the 
sum  at  which  his  noble  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  and  he  (Mr.  E.*  Stanhope) 
had  ventured  to  estimate  it  in  December 
last — an  estimate  which  was  much  criti- 
cized at  the  time.  For  the  present  year, 
the  cost  of  those  operations  was  esti- 
mated at  £2,000,000.  He  had  heard  it 
said  that  this  was  an  inadequate  esti- 
mate, and  that  various  high  authorities 
shared  this  opinion.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  those  authorities,  he  submitted 
that  when  their  opinion  was  formed  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  have  correct 
data  before  them.  The  Government  of 
India,  who  were  responsible  in  the 
matter,  had  made  that  estimate,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  correct  one,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  position  of 
affairs  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  policy 
which  was  being  pursued  there.  And, 
accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  a  sum 
of  £2,000,000  should,  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  be  advanced  out  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  no  interest  being 
payable,  and  re-payment  to  be  made  in 
the  course  of  seven  years ;  so  that  the 
Government  of  India  would  not  only 
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have  cash  in  hand  for  their  immediate 
necessities,  but  would  be  able  to  reduce 
their  remittances  to  this  country  by  that 
amount. 

The  difficulty  due  to  the  Afghan  War 
having  been  disposed  of,  there  remained 
one  other  matter  to  be  considered  be- 
fore the  Estimates  coidd  be  framed.  He 
alluded  to  the  import  duties  upon  cotton 
goods.  The  House  would  recollect  a 
famous  jResolution  in  connection  with 
this  subject  passed  two  years  ago.  In 
consequence  of  that  Besolution,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  not  only  in  his  own 
name  but  in  that  of  the  Council  also, 
sent  a  despatch  to  the  Gt)Yemment  of 
India,  in  which  he  said  that,  looking  to 
the  condition  of  their  finances,  he  did 
not  think  it  probable  that  they  would 
be  able  then  to  achieve  the  repeal  of 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  duties,  but  in 
which  he  also  pressed  upon  their  imme- 
diate attention  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  those  portions  of  the  duty  which 
were  undoubtedly  protective  in  their 
effect.  Upon  those  instructions  Lord 
Lytton  immediately  acted,  issuing  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  and  investigate 
the  whole  subject ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  exempted  from  the  duty  certain 
coarse  descriptions  of  cotton  goods,  about 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  duty.  That  policy  was 
universally  approved.  Since  that  time 
the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  had  been 
published  ;  but  to  judge  from  certain 
minutes  which  had  been  delivered  to 
the  House,  it  had  not  been  fairly  studied 
by  everyone  interested  in  it.  What  did 
that  Eeport  show  ?  It  showed — first, 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  duty  was 
directly  protective  had  been  very  much 
under-estimated,  and  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  extend,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  relief  to  the  suffering  branches  of 
the  import  trade  in  those  goods;  and, 
secondly,  that  that  part  of  the  duties 
thus  shown  to  be  undoubtedly  protec- 
tive could  be  removed  without  any  very 
serious  loss  of  revenue.  It  then  re- 
mained for  the  Gt)vemment  of  India  to 
decide  whether  they  would  attempt  to 
maintain  a  limit  which  was  logically 
indefensible  and  practically  utteny  im- 
possible to  maintain,  and  so  keep  up  the 
sources  of  irritation  that  existed  between 
England  and  India;  or  whether  they 
would  follow  the  lines  of-  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coun- 
cil, commenced  last  year,  and  approved 
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by  that  Houses  and  extend  the  limits  of 
exemption  to  all  those  portions  of  the 
duties  that  were  distinctly  protective. 
The  Govemment  of  India  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  what  had  happened 
since  ?  A  discussion  had  taken  place  in 
that  House,  and  the  course  determined 
upon  by  the  Goyemment  of  India  had 
been  entirely  approved  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority. Whatever  objection  might  be 
made,  either  in  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  course  pursued  or  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  carried  out,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  India  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned that  course  except  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  best,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  interests  of  India. 

He  came  now  to  the  Budget  of  the 
year.  Including,  then,  the  whole  of  the 
war  expenditure  which  could  at  present 
be  in  any  way  foreseen,  but  excluding, 
as  he  had  throughout  done,  the  capital 
expenditure  upon  productive  Public 
Works,  the  figures  for  1879-80  were  as 
follows : — ^The  gross  Eevenue  was  taken 
at  £64,562,000,  the  gross  Expenditure 
at  £65,917,000  ;  or,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  net  income  and  expendi- 
ture which  had  been  placed  in  the  nands 
of  hon.  Members,  the  net  Bevenue 
amounted  to  £43,623,100,  and  the  net 
charges  to  £44,978,100,  leaving  a  deficit 
for  the  year  of  £1,355,000.  But  if  the 
Bill  wluch  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  in- 
troduce for  the  advance  of  £2,000,000 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  became 
law,  there  would  remain  in  hand  a  sum 
of  £600,000  to  meet  any  contingencies 
which  might  arise.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  attempt  any  general  view  of  the  finan- 
cial position  of  India,  it  was  right  that 
he  should  call  attention  to  the  changes 
in  some  of  the  items  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure which  the  tables  recently  dis- 
tributed would  enable  any  hon.  Member 
to  foUow  as  he  traced  them  during  the 
three  years  under  review.  Some  of  the 
principal  variations  which  were  to  be  ob- 
served were  due  to  the  great  disturbing 
element  of  the  famine  in  Southern  India 
and  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  else- 
where. The  net  proceeds  of  land  (re- 
venue, for  instance,  were  abnormally 
depressed  in  1877-8,  and  they  were 
largely  swollen  in  the  intermediate  year 
by  the  arrears  which  had  been  collected 
in  Madras  to  an  extent  beyond  expec- 
tation.    Although  a  small  amount  of 


arrears  had  still  to  come  in,  the  revenue 
under  that  head  was  almost  restored  to 
its  normal  condition.  In  the  same  way, 
the  drought  in  Upper  India  seriously 
affected  the  proceeds  from  the  Forests 
and  from  Excise ;  but  under  both  those 
heads  some  improvement  was  expected 
this  year.  The  receipts  from  Customs 
were  more  difficult  of  comparison,  be- 
cause of  the  changes  in  taxation  and  the 
reforms  in  the  import  tariff.  Last  year, 
mainly  by  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
duties,  but  also  by  striking  out  of  the 
tariff  articles  which  yielded  only  an  in- 
significant amount,  and  certain  coarse 
cotton  goods,  revenue  was  sacrificed  to 
the  extent  of  £232,000.  This  year  the 
exemptions  from  the  protective  import 
duty  of  all  cotton  goods  containing  no 
yarn  finer  than  30's  and  the  changes  in 
the  tariff  valuations  involved  a  loss  of 
£192,000,  making  a  total  of  £424,000. 
In  spite  of  this,  and  also  of  the  very 
great  commercial  depression  which  had 
existed,  some  recovery  had  taken  place 
in  the  Revenue.  The  net  receipts  from 
opium  showed  an  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tion. In  1878-9,  they  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate by  no  less  than  £1,584,000.  In 
consequence  of  the  abimdant  crop  of 
1876-7  the  stock  in  hand  in  1877-8  was 
very  large.  Owing  to  a  reduction  of  the 
payments  to  the  cultivators  and  a  failure 
of  the  crop,  the  charges  were  consider- 
ably less ;  but  the  saving  appeared  in 
the  accounts  of  1878-9.  It  was  alto- 
gether an  exceptional  year,  and  the  Esti- 
mates this  year,  though  very  much  lower, 
showed,  when  compared  with  ordinary 
years,  the  expectation  of  more  than  the 
average  receipts.  The  new  taxation  re- 
cently imposed,  and  which  could  be 
traced  in  Uie  accounts,  partly  under  the 
head  of  assessed  taxes  and  partly  under 
that  of  provincial  rates,  was  expected  to 
bring  in  this  year  about  £1,300,000 ;  and 
there  would  still  remain  for  future  years 
a  small  addition  for  a  portion  of  the 
famine  cess  in  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, which  had  not  yet  been  levied. 

The  salt  revenue  showed  only  a  very 
slight  increase.  The  rise  which  was  to 
be  noticed  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1877-8,  was  due  partly  to  the  rectifica- 
tion of  an  erroneous  procedure  in  the 
accounts  from  Madras,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  year  traders 
held  back  in  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  which  did,  in  fact,  take 
place  a  few  months  later.    The  revenue 
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was  now  in  its  normal  condition,  the  re- 
cent reforms  in  the  salt  duties  having 
produced  no  particular  effect  upon  the 
net  proceeds.  But,  even  at  the  risk  of 
keeping  the  House  from  subjects  of 
more  genercd  interest,  he  was  bound,  in 
justice  to  the  Government  of  India,  to 
explain  what  had  recently  happened 
with  respect  to  these  duties.  Last  year, 
he  had  described  at  some  length  the 
various  steps  in  the  process  of  equaliza- 
tion, and  showed  how  the  great  and 
scandalous  barrier  of  the  Inland  Cus- 
toms Line — at  one  time  2,300  miles  in 
length — might  very  shortly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reforms  which  had  been 
effected,  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
This  line  virtually  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
1st  of  April  last,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Trans-Indus  section,  about  400  miles 
in  length,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  for  a  short  time.  The  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  reform,  ac- 
companied as  it  had  been  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  sugar  duties,  which  operated 
as  protective  duties  against  our  own  and 
in  favour  of  foreign  sugar,  could  not 
but  be  regarded  as  a  great  step  in 
advance.  It  had  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  vexatious  system 
of  search,  of  the  transit  duties  upon  salt, 
and,  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  Native 
States,  of  all  other  local  transit  duties 
also.  Although  the  arrangements  with 
the  Native  States,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered necessary  in  consequence,  were 
not  yet  in  perfect  order,  they  were 
workmg  more  smoothly  than  could 
possibly  have  been  expected.  As  the 
House  was  aware,  it  was  no  part  of  the 
original  scheme  for  the  equalization  of 
the  salt  duties  throughout  India  to  add 
anything  to  the  salt  revenue.  Nor  was 
the  increase  of  duty  imposed  in  Southern 
India  intended  to  form  part  of  the  Fa- 
mine Insurance  Fund.  It  was  intended 
only  to  enable  the  Government  to  get 
rid  of  the  Customs  Line,  while  it  was 
expected  that  the  revenue  would  be  the 
same  as  formerly.  It  was  now  thought 
that,  after  deducting  the  compensation 
payable  to  the  Native  States,  and  the 
loss  of  revenue  ncurred  by  the  remission 
of  the  sugar  duties,  the  net  results  of 
the  equalization  were  to  cause  a  loss  to 
the  Exchequer  of  £48,000  a-year,  at 
first,  but  that  this  would  speedily  be 
recovered  by  the  increased  consumption 
in  many  parts  of  British  territory,  and 
in   some    Native    States.    It   was,    of 
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course,  too  soon  to  form  any  confident 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures upon  consumption.  Among  the 
130,000,000  of  people  to  whom  the  duty 
and  the  cost  of  salt  had  been  reduced, 
it  was,  naturally  enough,  expected  to 
increase.  And,  accordingly,  Uiere  had 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity 
consumed  in  Bengal.  The  amount 
which  paid  duty  last  year  was  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Among  the 
47,000,000  of  people  to  whom  the  tax 
had  been  increased,  it  was  necessary 
to  watch  the  effect  very  carefully.  The 
amount  that  paid  duty  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  1877-8  was  exceptionally 
large.  Since  that  time  the  duty  had 
been  raised ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
losses  of  wealth  and  population  which 
those  districts  had  sustained,  the  con- 
sumption last  year  was  only  3  per  cent 
less  than  in  1877-8,  and,  with  that  ex- 
ception, greater  than  in  any  previous 
year.  As  showing  the  effect  of  the 
spread  of  railways  and  other  causes 
upon  the  price  of  salt,  he  might  say 
that  although  in  10  years  the  duty  on 
salt  in  Southern  India  had  been  in- 
creased 66  per  cent,  the  price  had;oiiIy 
risen  20  per  cent ;  and  when  hon.  Mem- 
bers spoke  of  the  oppressive  nature  o£ 
the  tax,  he  thought  they  did  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  the  way  in  whicji 
it  was  collected — ^namely,  by  infinitesi- 
mal payments  reaching  over  the  whole  , 
year.  It  had  been  stated  last  year  by  a 
very  high  authority — he  meant  Lord 
Northbrook — ^that  the  tax  which  weighed 
least  upon  the  people  and  caused  least 
discontent  was  the  salt  tax.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  he  might  say  that 
the  great  work  of  equalization  had  been 
accomplished  without  imdue^strain  upon 
the  people,  and  with  remarkable  success. 
It  was  an  achievement  of  which  Lord 
Lytton  and  his  Government  might  very 
justly  be  proud. 

Having  detained  the  House,  he  was 
afraid,  too  long  in  considering  some  of 
the  details  of  the  Estimates,  he  had  to 
ask  its  attention  to  a  more  general  re- 
view of  their  financicd  position,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  special  case  of  the 
present  year  it  woula  tend  to  a  clearer 
understanding  if  he  dwelt  for  a  moment 
upon  the  results  of  the  last  few  years. 
He  would  take  the  five  years  ending 
with  the  31st  of  March  last,  during 
which  the  present  Government  had  been 
in  Office,  and  the  finances  in  India  had 
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been  administered  partly  by  Lord  North- 
brook  and  partly  oy  Lord  Lytton,  be- 
cause they  served  to  illustrate  very 
plainly  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  had  to  contend. 
They  had  undoubtedly  been  exceptional 
years.  The  Government  of  India  had 
first  of  all  to  deal  with  terrible  famines. 
They  had  been  forced  to  undertake 
public  works  to  an  exceptional  extent 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering.  And  so 
far  from  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
in  England  having  always  been  to  re- 
strict that  expenditure,  it  was  notorious 
that  it  had  sometimes  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  great,  almost  an  unlimited, 
increase.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite—  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  —  for  instance,  ac- 
tuated by  the  highest  motives,  pressed 
upon  the  Gt)vemment  the  immediate  in- 
vestment of  £30,000,000  in  irrigation 
works.  Then,  in  1876,  came  the  sudden 
fall  in  the  exchanges.  And  all  those 
difficulties  had  to  be  met  with  a  re- 
venue diminished  by  the  recent  repeal 
of  the  Income  Tax.  The  result  of  those 
five  years,  excluding  the  proceeds]  of 
any  new  taxation,  was  a  deficit  of  about 
£3, 000,000  only.  But  what  was  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  of  those  years  ? 
He  was  not  going  to  mention  the  public 
works  expenditure,  although  that  was 
swollen  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
demands  of  the  famine,  because  it  was 
not  a  new  policy,  but  one  long  accepted 
and  pursued,  and  it  was,  undoubtedly, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
Limiting  himself,  therefore,  to  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  which  arose  from 
causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
any  Government,  what  did  ho  find  ? 
India  had  had  to  provide  for  famine 
relief  no  less  than  £12,000,000.  She 
had  found  for  net  loss  by  exchange  no 
less  than  £7,250,000.  If  he  included 
the  present  year,  the  sum  would  bf; 
enormously  greater;  but,  comparing  it 
with  the  corresponding  previous  period, 
it  would  be  found  that  it  represented 
an  excess  expenditure  of  £5,500,000. 
8o  that  those  two  items  alone,  both  en- 
tirelv  berond  the  control  of  the  Gc^ 
vemment,  had  caused  an  extraordi- 
narv  expenditure  during  this  period  of 
£19,250,000.  or  nearly  £4.00f),000  a- 
Tear,  while  the  realized  deficit  had  f/a\v 
be«n  £^.000.000.   nart    of  which  had! 
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only  did  this  seem  Xo  slu^w  a  most  credi- 
table effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  moot  its  ongagt^monts 
and  reflected  groat  croilit  on  the  Go- 
vernments both  of  liord  Northbrook 
and  Ijord  Lytton ;  but  ho  confossod  that 
after  these  figures  it  surpristnl  him  to 
be  told  that  a  war  charge  of  £:2, 000,000 
for  the  present  year  was  the  soh>  cnuso 
of  any  difficulty  that  existed.  The  CJo- 
vemmont  had  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  it  liad  mot  thoni  with 
vigour  and  very  considc^rablo  h\icooss. 
But  the  groat  object  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  period  was 
to  show  in  a  dear  light  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  two  groat  and  paramount  diffi- 
culties of  Indian  finance  wore  the  un- 
certainties which  worn  introduced  into 
it — first,  by  the  loss  by  exchange  in- 
curred in  obtaining  remittances ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  rocurren<u)  of  famine. 
He  would  deal  with  these  in  turn. 

He  came  first  to  the  item  of  **Lohh 
by  Exchange*,"  and  at  the  outset  it  wan, 
perhaps,  desirable  that  the  House  should 
understand  clearly  what  was  meant  by 
that  term.  The  Government  of  India 
received  its  revenue  in  silver,  and  had, 
of  necessity,  to  make  vcjry  largo  jmy- 
ments  annually  in  London  in  gold.  Ac- 
cording to  the  form  adopted  in  tlie  ac- 
counts, the  rupee  was  taken  at  2«.;  but, 
as  its  value  in  Ijondon  was  iir>w  only 
1«.  7d.j  a  very  much  larger  nunil*<»r  of 
rupees  had  to  be  provided  in  India  to 
make  thoKO  payments  in  Knghmd. 
"When  he  sp^jke  of  the  nip^-e  hoing 
worth  1#.  Id.,  he  ref^jrred,  of  courw?, 
only  to  its  value  in  relation  to  gold. 
The  extent  to  which  pri^.-es  in  India 
itself  had  been  tiifofiied  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  determine.  Home  thought 
that  no  appreciable  disturbance  of  in- 
ternal values  ha/1  followed  the  fall  in 
silver.  But,  however  that  might  be,  it 
was  certain  that  the  internal  change  was 
very  much  less  than  that  wliich  ha/l  '/C- 
curred  in  the  fr/reign  exchang'rH.  'J' ho 
gross  loss  by  exchange — which  was  jfrti':- 
tically.  therefore,  the  cont  of  ol/taining 
reniittances  fr>m  India — apjf'jftn,-'!  tjj,on 
the  face  of  the  Kstimat^rH  thi*i  y*:fir  sm 
£3,052,00^).  But,  on  the  oih*rr  Mide  of 
the  account,  there  wa*  the  tU',m  of  gain 
by  exchange,  which  j/iainly  ret/revnite/l 
the  gsiin  of  the  G'/verTiMj#.-Tit  of  India  in 
itsi  tranAa/^tl^/TjA  with  the  gTiarant/;'r/J  rail' 
way  <r>uipan:e«i  nntUfr  the /;^/fjtfa/,'t*  fixing 
the  rati&  of  nfttiixXiLhf;^  ;;»t  U,  Vni.  \»^ 
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nipee.  Deducting  this  amount,  he  ar- 
rived at  a  net  Iobb  by  exchange  of  about 
£3,500,000.  It  had  recently  been  fre- 
quently stated  that  this  vas  an  exag- 
gerated statement  of  the  real  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  Government  of  India. 
Well,  of  course  it  was.  He  was  care- 
ful to  explain  last  year — and  his  noble 
Friend  and  Predecessor  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  did  the  same  —  that  that 
amount,  being  calculated  according  to 
the  conventional  system  adopted  through- 
out the  accounts  of  reckoning  10  rupees 
to  the  pound,  did  represent  more  than 
the  actual  loss.  That  had  always  been 
obvious  to  anyone  who  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Indian  Government.  There 
Tvaa  no  mystery  in  the  way  of  calcu- 
lating the  loss  by  exchange,  and  be 
Tould  endeavour  to  explain  the  matter 
as  simply  as  be  could,  taking  arbitrary 
figures  for  the  purpose.  To  remit  £100 
at  2».  the  rupee,  1,000  rupees  were  re- 
quired. To  remit  £100  at  I*.  Id.  the 
rupee,  1,263  rupees  were  required.  That 
was  to  say,  the  loss  was  represented  by 
the  excess  number  of  rupees  required 
to  be  sent  home  at  the  rate  of  2«.  the 
rupee  ;  and,  therefore,  the  sterling  loss 
was  263  multiplied  by  2».,  or  £26  6». 
That  being  the  principle  upon  which 
the  loss  was  calculated  in  the  accounts, 
he  would  now  try  to  state,  not  what  the 
loss  this  year  was  according  to  the  con- 
ventional system  of  taking  the  rate  of 
exchange  at  2».,  but  what  it  was  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
for  some  years  past,  which  was  certainly 
not  less  than  1».  lO^d.  Taking  the 
whole  amount  of  the  remittances  re- 
quired to  meet  the  Home  charges  this 
year,  and  taking  the  rupee  at  the  rate 
of  1$.  Id.,  as  compared  not  with  2»., 
but  with  1(.  lOJrf.,  he  arrived  at  the  re- 
sult that  the  real  loss  to  India  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  remittances  that 
ought  to  have  been  made  this  year 
would  have  been  £3, 1 30,000  sterling.  As 
they  only  proposed'to  remit  £15,000,000, 
however,  the  real  loss  would  be 
£2,760,000.  But  the  point  to  which 
he  especially  desired  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  was,  not  so  much  the 
actual  amount  of  this  loss,  as  the  great 
and  recent  increase  of  expenditure  under 
this  head.  For  the  four  years  before 
the  heavy  fall  of  silver  in  1876,  the  net 
average  annual  loss  to  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer upon  the  face  of  Uie  accounts 
was  £432,000.  In  the  four  years  since 
%.  Mr.  £.  Stanheft 
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that  time,  it  had  been  £1,920,000.  This 
year  it  was  in  the  same  way,  and,  as 
he  had  already  explained,  £3,500,000. 
Speaking  of  this  evil  in  1S76,  when  it 
was  far  less  serious  than  at  present,  the 
LateMr.  Bagehot,  whose  authority  every- 
one in  that  House  would  fully  recognize, 

"  So  grave  a  miBfortimB  has  laldam  hap- 
pened to  any  QovemmeDt  ao  mddenly  and  so 
completely  from  causes  out  of  ite  control.  .  .  . 
The  great  peculiarity  of  the  case  u  the  poation 
"f  the  Indian  Oaremment,  which  haa  so  great 
burden  so  rapidly  thrown  upon  it,  and  ii  so 
littlo  ablo  by  additional  taxation  with  equal 
rapidity  to  find  meauB  to  bear  it." 

Again,  it  was  said  that  the  Indian  Qo- 
vemment  was  to  some  extent  compen- 
sated for  this  by  the  increased  parckas- 
ing  power  of  its  gold  in  this  country. 
What  the  effect  of  that  had  been  he 
was  not  competent  to  discuss,  and  the 
subject  was  too  intricate  to  enter  upon  at 
the  present  moment;  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  gain  could  apply  only  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  remit- 
tances of  the  Indian  Government  to  this 
country.  After  all,  however,  they  were 
really  not  concerned  in  calculating  what 
the  exact  amount  of  real  loss  might  be. 
He  had  only  to  guard  against  the  idea 
that  it  was  necessary  to  exaggerate  it  in 
order  to  prove  its  gravity.  Taking  it  at 
£2.750,000.  or  what  they  liked,  the  worst 
difficulty  of  all  was  the  disturbing  effect 
which  it  had  suddenly  exercised,  and 
continued  to  exercise,  upon  all  the  cal- 
culations of  tho  Government  of  India. 
What  a  discouragement  to  all  careful 
and  prudent  estimates  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India,  when  the  rise  of 
fall  of  \d.  in  the  exchange  &om  causes 
wholly  beyond  their  control  might  put  a 
totally  different  aspect  upon  their  finan- 
cial position !  It  was,  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  Government  of  India 

"  Extromcly  difficult  to  follow  any  settled 
finnncial  policy,  for  tho  Oovenuoeat  cannot 
even  approiimately  tell  what  income  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
the  State." 

Of  course,  it  had  not  been  the  only  dis- 
turbing element  in  their  calculations. 
Famine  had  been  another ;  but,  even  for 
that,  some  definite  idea  of  the  average 
annual  expenditure  over  a  term  of  years 
had  been  arrived  at.  Then  there  was 
the  direct  loss  sustained  by  all  Furo- 
peans  in  the  employment  of  the  State, 
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who,  being  in  receipt  of  fixed  salaries, 
had  to  ma[ke  remittances  to  this  country. 
And,  lastly,  there  was  the  injury  to 
trade.  No  doubt,  there  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  effect 
of  these  fluctuations  in  exchange  upon 
the  trade  of  India.  Into  that  question 
it  was  not  necessary  to  enter ;  but  hardly 
anyone  would  deny  that  with  these 
fluctuations  in  exchange  trade  trans- 
actions must  necessarily  be  of  a  specu- 
lative, not  to  say  a  gambling,  character. 
No  ordinary  amount  of  margin  would 
make  a  merchant  safe,  and  the  result 
was  that  day  after  day  men  withdrew 
themselyes  £rom  Indian  business,  and 
invested  their  capital  in  enterprizes 
where  prudence  and  foresight  were  of 
more  avail.  In  such  circumstances  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  Government 
of  India  should  have  had  the  subject  of 
the  disturbing  effect  of  these  fluctuations 
in  the  exchange  under  their  careful  con- 
sideration. And  very  recently  they  had 
addressed  to  the  Home  Government  a 
proposal  which  they  believed,  if  carried 
out,  would  remedy  the  evil.  As  soon  as 
that  despatch  was  received,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  it  could  not  be 
discussed  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  India  alone.  Accordingly,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  put  it  forward 
under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  but 
also  because  of  the  other  great  interests 
involved,  which  it  was  equally  their  duty 
to  watch  over,  the  Government  decided 
io  refer  it  to  the  careful  and  detailed 
examination  of  a  small  Committee.  At 
the  outset,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
certain  points  on  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  posi- 
tive conclusion.  To  what  extent  the 
present  disturbance  was  due  to  the  de- 
preciation of  silver,  or  the  appreciation 
of  gold ;  whether  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence pointed,  on  the  whole,  to  a  long 
continuance  of  the  present  disturbance, 
or  whether  they  might  hope  within  a 
reasonable  period  for  the  establishment 
of  a  more  fixed  ratio  between  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  when  and  how  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  dispose  of  any 
surplus  of  silver  it  might  possess ;  and 
what  would  be  the  poucy  of  the  Latin 
Union  —  these  were  questions  which  it 
was  only  necessary  to  mention  to  show 
the  gravity  of  the  considerations  in- 
volved.   The  opinion  of  the  Committee 


having  been  received,  and  the  Govern- 
ment having  had  time  to  examine  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  of  India, 
as  regarded  their  suitability  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  India,  as  well  as  in 
all  their  other  bearings,  they  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sanction  them,  and  a  despatch 
to  that  effect  would  shortly  be  sent  to 
India.  They  recognized  fully  the  mo- 
tives with  which  those  proposals  were 
put  forward ;  they  sympathized  cordially 
with  the  difficulties  for  which  they  were 
suggested  as  a  remedy,  and  they  felt  that 
in  spite  of  that  decision,  no  Government, 
of  whatever  Party,  could  cease  to  give 
the  subject  a  watchful  and  constant  at- 
tention. The  result  of  that  decision  was 
that  the  loss  by  exchange,  whatever  it 
might  be,  must  be  manfully  faced. 

Then  there  came  also  the  difficulty  of 
famine.  The  House  was  well  aware 
that  last  year  the  Government  of  Lord 
Lytton  first  took  practical  steps  for  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  surplus  re- 
venue to  meet  the  average  annual  sum 
required  for  famine  expenditure;  and 
as  the  nature  of  their  proposals  had 
been  somewhat  misrepresented,  it  might 
be  well  to  state  exactly  what  they  were. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  John 
Strachey,  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
finances,  was  that,  in  order  to  place  thorn 
in  a  perfectly  sound  condition,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  clear  annual 
surplus  of  £2,000,000 — to  assist  in  which 
he  imposed  certain  now  taxation,  which 
last  year  brought  in  £1,200,000.  Of 
these  £2,000,000,  £500,000  was  the 
normal  surplus  of  income  over  expen- 
diture, which  every  Government,  like 
that  of  India,  ought  to  provide  in  order 
to  meet  any  contingencies  that  might 
occur,  and  £1,500,000  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  relief  and  prevention  of  famine. 
It  was  at  the  time  urged  by  some  people 
that  the  sum  so  raised  should  be  formed 
into  a  separate  fund,  with  a  separate  ac- 
count ;  but  Sir  John  Strachey  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  of  such  a  course  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1878,  when  he  said — 

"  With  all  my  desire  to  see  the  pledges  main- 
tained that  we  have  given,  as  to  the  application 
of  a  sum  not  less  than  £1,500,000  as  an  insur- 
ance against  famine,  I  think  it  would  be  irra- 
tional, in  many  circumstances  that  I  can  con- 
ceive, to  object  to  the  temporary  diversion  of 
any  necessary  part  of  the  revenue  from  this 
purpose,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief  which 
might  be  no  less  urgently  required  than  that 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  requisite 
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in  meeting  famine Without  think- 
ing of  a  future  far  removed  from  us,  events 
might,  of  course,  happen  which  would  make  it 
impossible  even  for  us  who  have  designed  these 
measures  to  maintain  our  present  resolution." 

So,  at  the  time  this  fund  was  established, 
ample  notice  was  given  that,  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  suspend  its  operation.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  it  could 
be  otherwise.  Suppose  an  insurrection 
—  which  God  forbid !  —  or  any  other 
cause  of  extraordinary  expenditure,  they 
must  either  have  new  taxation,  or  they 
must  suspend  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem. In  England  they  could  at  once  im- 
pose new  taxation  to  meet  the  difficulty  ; 
but  in  India  they  could  not  adopt  any 
such  course,  and  the  only  alternative 
was  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
arrangements  for  a  surplus.  The  idti- 
mate  results  of  the  arrangements  for 
famine  insurance  were  to  be  as  follows : 
— It  was  estimated  that  the  expenditure 
upon  every  10  years  famine  relief  was 
£16,000,000.  Apply  £1,500,000  an- 
nually to  its  relief  and  prevention,  or 
the  diminution  of  debt,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  10  years  you  would  have  met  all 
your  estimated  expenditure  upon  famine, 
without  any  addition  to  the  debt.  The 
precise  mode  of  applying  this  sum  to 
these  objects  was  a  matter  of  much  diffi- 
culty. It  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
correspondence ;  but  the  final  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  one  half  of  it  was 
to  be  held  available  for  remittance  to 
this  country  in  discharge  of  our  gold 
debt,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  ap- 

?ropriated  to  the  extinction  of  debt  in 
ndia,  or  to  the  construction  of  Public 
"Works  designed  to  ward  off,  or  to  afford 
material  assistance,  in  the  event  of  fa- 
mine, or  which  would  guard  against 
future  outlay  in  relief.  Well,  last  year 
the  Government  of  India  did  pay  in 
famine  relief  £550,000,  and  they  pro- 
vided at  the  end  of  the  year  a  surplus 
of  £1,450,000.  It  was  perfectly  true 
they  were  unable  to  make  any  remit- 
tance to  this  country  in  reduction  of  the 
gold  debt;  that  under  the  state  of  ex- 
change it  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
accomplish,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
£1,450,000  remained  in  the  cash  ba- 
lances. This  year  the  very  contingency 
contemplated  by  Sir  John  Strachey  had 
arisen  ;  adverse  circumstances  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  consequence  was  that 
no  surplus  was  provided  upon  the  face 

Mr.  E,  Stanhope 


of  the  Estimates ;  and  the  Government 
of  India  frankly  told  them  why.  While 
the  subject  of  the  exchanges  was  under 
special  consideration,  they  did  not  feel 
justified  in  imposing  new  taxation,  or  in 
adopting  other  steps  which  might,  after 
all,  prove  to  be  unnecessary;  but  now 
that  a  decision  had  been  come  to,  an 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  balance 
income  with  expenditure.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  the  full  loss  by 
exchange,  and  also  to  obtain  that  sur- 
plus of  income  over  expenditure  which 
was  admitted  to  be  necessary. 

There  was   an    estimated  deficit    of 
£1,355,000;    but  if  only  the  state   of 
exchange  had  been  a  little  more  favour- 
able there  would  have  been  a  large  sur- 
plus.    But,  in  addition  to  that  deficit, 
they  had  not    made  provision  in   the 
Estimates  for  the  £1,500,000  for  famine 
insurance,  nor  for  the  further  small  sur- 
plus   required  to    meet   contingencies. 
The  result,  therefore,  was  that,  speak- 
ing roughly,  the  total  deficiency  of  the 
year  amounted  to  £3,250,000.     He  did 
not  forget  the  increase  of  debt  to  be 
made,  in  addition.     That  he  would  deal 
with  presently.     For  the  moment  they 
were    considering  only   the    deficiency 
shown  upon  the  Eevenue  and  Expen- 
diture of  the  year.      Of  this   sum   of 
£3,250,000,  £2,000,000  was  on  account 
of  the  war,  which  was  an  entirely  ex- 
ceptional expenditure,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed, not  unreasonably,  to  borrow  it 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  to 
repay  it  by  instalments.     Putting  that 
aside  as  extraordinary  expenditure,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  excess 
of  ordinary  expenditure  over  ordinary  in- 
come, after  fulfilling  all  pledges  and  pro- 
viding for  all  liabilities,  was  £1,250,000. 
It  coidd  not  be  said  that  that  was  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things.     It  was  caused, 
undoubtedly,  by  a  combination  of  ad- 
verse circumstances ;  but  it  was  a  state 
of  things  which,  although  it  was   not 
satisfactory,  need  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  alarm  them,  for  India  had  sur- 
mounted  equal  difficulties,  and  would 
surmount  them  again.     But  the  Houso 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  such 
general  assurance ;  and  it  would  desire 
to  consider  how  the  equilibrium  between 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  could  best  be 
re-established.  That  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  Government  of  India  also,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  had  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  consideration  at  home 
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and  in  India.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  was  a  largre  re- 
duction of  expenditure.  That  reduction 
of  expenditure  was  to  be  not  only  a 
theorv,  but  also  an  established  fact. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  in  speaking  of  it  last  year 
in  "  another  place  "  said — 

"  Although  he  thoup:ht  something  might  he 
done  in  the  way  of  redaction  of  expenditure— 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Government  of 
India  wcTe  not  neglectful  of  any  opportunity 
that  might  occur  for  efiecting  reductions — ho 
did  not  think  it  likely  that  tho  cost  of  the  Go- 
Temment  of  India  could  ho  very  considerably 
diminished.  Wliatever  savings  might  be  made 
in  one  direction  would  be  met  by  the  increasing 
demands  for  improvements  of  different  kinds 
throughout  India." — [3  Hansard^  ccxlii.  1150.] 

In  spite  of  that  somewhat  discouraging 
opinion,  the  Government  was  determined 
to  make  the  attempt ;  and  they  con- 
sidered that  the  reduction  should  bo  ap- 
plied to  more  than  one  branch  of  expen- 
diture. And  if  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  trespass  upon  its  attention,  ho 
would  take  in  turn  each  principal  head 
of  expenditure. 

First  came  the  Civil  charges,  in  which 
—  looking  to  the  increased  demands 
which  would  be  necessarily  made  upon 
them,  as  improved  government  extended 
itself  in  India,  and  by  the  growing  in- 
telligence and  civilization  of  the  people 
— ^there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
crease ;  and  if  they  were  to  attain  that 
most  desirable  object  of  reducing  their 
milxtaiy  expenditure,  it  could  only  be 
by  renewed  efforts  to  promote  tho  con- 
tentment and  happiness  of  the  people. 
And  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  raifte 
that  great  question  whether  it  would  be 
posnble,  after  giving  full  con.si deration 
to  all  vested  interests,  to  revise  the  future 
scale  of  civil  salaries  and  pensions — 
which  he  admitted  to  be  well  worth v  of 
attention  —  diev  should  not  forjr^-t  the 
grave  danzers  which  they  mJsrht  incur 
if  thev  i!aiUd  to  attract  to  their  service 
in  Ic-iia  the  same  cla.-i3  of  z^aUjus  ani 
in&rilig--eti:  public  serranta  a^  were  s'jj*- 
pl:*»i  ffL'iitr  iLe  eiUtlng  fry^texr..  h-it 
th-ere  wiA  ot:e  neaxi%  oi  redact  car  the 
Civii  thATZfiA  wLfi;a  Laid  coL^tantiy  oc- 
cipi-rC  *sif-j«asiTe  (r>v*rr.OTs  Grrteral  of 
Li'iia — L*  ^ZrHknz  ti.*  li:/;rea*e«l  err-i/Ir,v- 
i:.ec.t  ^A  ti*  ya:iT.r».     PirliAcieTit  h&d 

Leii  t»r3  mruui  a  pr:»per,? ;  it  La*i  h^t^a 


liament;  and  it  had  been  the  dvH'larod 
policy  of  tho  country  for  nu^n^  tlian  -10 
years,  l^ut  tho  otforts  to  ]>«t  it  into 
practice  had  btHMi  spnsiuodio,  unsys- 
tematic, and  altogothor  inrontpn'hf^n- 
sible  to  tho  mass  of  tho  Nativo  |u)p\)lii- 
tion,  whilo  the  great  incroaso  \v1urh  hud 
taken  place  in  tho  nunibor  of  ViUropoaim 
in  some  branches  of  tho  PuMio  Sor- 
vice,  and  various  othor  acts,  mij;ht  liavo 
seemed  to  thorn  to  bo  in  partial  violation 
of  this  policy.  It  could  not  ho  ([vu'uhI 
that,  whatovor  might  havo  boon  tho 
intentions  of  succcnsivo  ScrrotarioH  of 
State,  very  littlo  progross  hud  boon 
made  in  giving  offvv.t  to  it.  Hut  f»v<T 
since  his  arrival  in  India,  liord  Lytlou 
had  applied  himHelf  with  chnraotoriHtin 
vigour  to  its  devolopniont ;  and,  arcord- 
ingly,  it  had  now  been  docidrd  not  only 
that  higher oiliccHKhould  ho  thrown  oppu 
than  those  for  which  Nat  iv(>H  had  hilhnrto 
been  eligible,  but  alno  that  by  diniiniHh- 
ing  tho  number  of  covonantod  civilians 
sent  out  from  this  country,  larger  op<»n- 
ings  might  bo  given  to  the  employment 
of  Nativo  Civil  Horvants.  Tho  proeens 
could  only  bo  a  v<»ry  gradual  one.  'J'hey 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  not  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  our  first  Hyf»teniatir; 
eiforts  had  been  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  education  of  the  NativeM; 
and  so  far  as  experience  had  hitherto 
gone,  the  higher  class  of  adminihfrativo 
offices  Cfjuld  only  in  oxce[»tional  caseM  bo 
intrusted  to  Native  oHicialH;  but  ho  was 
quite  sure  that  in  the  liands  of  ono  who 
had  taken  so  much  interest  in  th«;  quen- 
tion  as  Ijfjrd  Lytton,  and  who  fejt  ho 
strongly  the  jK/litical  irn  porta  nee  of  at- 
s^Kriating  the  subject-nu-e  with  oiirn^dves 
in  the  govern di en t  of  the  (jfuu^ry,  this 
great  reform  would  be  pu^li'd  on  hh 
quickly  as  wascon^^intent  with  prudenco, 
A  long  time  mu*tt,  however,  elapvi  \h'' 
fore  any  gr^;at  diminution  of  exp';iidi- 
ture  could  l^e  l^wiked  for  froui  thi%  tt^^urft!. 
But,  quite  recently,  another  pr«icti/;al  *Np 
bad  been  taken  in  this  dire^rti'/n  i*rid<  r 
the  head  of  Civil  charges,  'J  he  fj'.utrn] 
cstabii-!hmeT*t*  were  t/j  be  07f-rUfifiU'A 
and  fiiiTXA\\fA.  'Dkh  arrarigew.'rri^j*  wi'h 
the  Provincial  OovenimeT«U  wrre  U9  be 
Tw\*i^^  care  l/frlng  taken,  ff^t  the  ot,h 
hand,  TifA  */»  iLterfere  With  the  y>\\fj^  v/ 
^-:c*:e<iAf^.ij  ir.An;rir**Ad  by  \/»t'\  \\ny*t^ 
o?  ext^ndir.if  the  fy/Tper  ar.d  re*jy/r,a»r,i- 
11  tT  of  \f/JL\  goTemf.%etifA,  ar*d,  /,ti  *r»e 
otr*e7.  r*^t  V/  caJi*^,  Vie  ft^/e^i*y  for  Hx,y 
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little  doubt  that  the  general  effect  of 
these  measures  would  be  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving,  which  was  estimated 
by  the  Government  of  India  at  about 
£250,000  a-year. 

The  second  great  head  of  Expenditure 
to  which  he  would  call  attention  was 
that  of  Public  Works,  which  was  neces- 
sarily a  little  confusing,  because  it  in- 
cluded the  expenditure  upon  productive 
Public  Works,  which  was  treated  as 
capital;  secondly,  the  results  of  that 
outlay  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ordinary  expen- 
diture upon  Public  Works  paid  out  of 
Bevenue.  He  would  deal  first  with 
the  capital  expenditure  upon  productive 
Public  Works.  Now,  it  was  very  con- 
stantly alleged  by  those  who  had  not 
looked  closely  into  the  matter,  that  this 
class  of  expenditure  had  largely  in- 
creased of  late  years.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Again,  its  nature  was  not  always 
fairly  described.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  often  tried  to  in- 
sist upon  its  being  treated  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  year. 
Its  real  nature  was  that  of  an  invest- 
ment of  capital,  which  was  hereafter  to 
bring  in  a  return,  and  whether  that  in- 
vestment was  made  by  guaranteed  com- 
panies or  by  the  State  itself  was  very 
much  the  same  thing.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
sums  spent  upon  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, they  must  add  the  expenditure  of 
capital  by  the  guaranteed  companies  to 
that  of  the  State.  Calculating  in  this 
way,  he  found  that  in  the  20  years  fol- 
lowing the  Mutiny  the  capital  invested 
in  railways  alone  averaged  about 
£5,000,000,  besides  what  was  spent 
upon  works  of  irrigation.  But  the 
House  was  aware  that,  for  some  years 
past,  the  system  of  constructing  rail- 
ways under  the  guarantee  system  had 
been  superseded  ;  and  now  all  railways, 
as  well  as  irrigation  works,  were  con- 
structed under  the  direct  agency  of  the 
State.  Those  of  them  which  were  ex- 
pected to  be  remunerative  were  classed 
as  extraordinary  or  productive,  as  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  works  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  revenue  —  a  classification 
which,  so  far  from  having  originated 
with  the  present  Finance  Minister,  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tiverton  (Mr.  Massey), 
though  it  had  since  undergone  consider- 
able modification.    The  capital  expen- 
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diture  upon  productive  Public  Works 
amounted  in  1877-8  to  £4,791,000,  and 
in  1878-9  to  £4,599,000.  But  in  these 
years  the  expenditure  was  abnormally 
swollen  by  the  necessity  of  finding  la- 
bour for  the  famine-stricken  population 
of  Southern  India,  and  of  pressing  on 
such  works  as  would  immediately  con- 
tribute to  their  relief.  The  Budget 
Statement  of  the  Government  of  India 
showed  that  this  year  the  capital  ex- 
penditure upon  railways  and  irriga- 
tion works  was  reduced  to  £3,500,000, 
being  £1,100,000  less  than  last  year, 
the  chief  reduction  being  under  the  head 
of  railways.  And  now,  before  attempt- 
ing to  lay  down  any  general  principles 
as  to  the  prosecution  of  these  public 
works,  it  would  have  been  highly  de- 
sirable to  have  been  able  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  some  idea  of  the  results 
derived  from  those  which  had  been, 
already  constructed.  But  he  was  in 
this  difficulty.  This  very  point  was 
under  the  special  consideration  of  a 
Committee  up-stairs,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  considering  a  comprehensive 
Keport,  laid  before  them  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  would  not  for  a  moment  ven- 
ture to  steal  any  of  the  facts,  or  to  fore- 
stall the  Eeport,  which  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 
Upon  that  point  the  House  must  be 
content  to  wait  for  further  information. 
But  there  was  one  way  in  which,  he 
thought,  ho  could  give  to  the  House 
some  idea  of  the  results  obtained  for 
all  the  works  hitherto  constructed,  in- 
cluding those  made  by  the  guaranteed 
railway  companies.  Large  sums  of 
money  had  been  borrowed  for  this  pur- 
pose. And,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  House 
if  he  endeavoured  to  explain,  first  of 
all,  the  precise  position  of  the  Debt  of 
India,  and,  secondly,  the  effect  produced 
upon  that  Debt  by  the  system  of  con- 
structing Public  Works.  The  Debt  of 
India  amounted,  on  the  31st  of  March 
last,  to  very  nearly  £139,000,000  ster- 
ling. Of  this  amount  £52,250,000  was 
borrowed  before  the  Mutiny,  £37,750,000 
was  added  at  that  time,  or,  it  might  be 
said  generally,  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
the  remaining  £49,000,000  had  been  in- 
curred since,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  £2,500,000  a-year.  Now,  he  de- 
sired to  analyze  that  sum  of  £49,000,000, 
and  see  to  what  it  was  due.    Some  im- 
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portance  might  be  attached  to  this  in- 1 
vestigation,   because,   although   it   was 
quite  true  that  the  Debt  of  India  was 
increasing,  the  causes  of  that  increase 
were  very  often  misunderstood.     Well, 
of  that  amount  £4,500,000  were  raised 
to  redeem  the  capital  stock  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  had  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable    operation   to   the 
Government,  and  had  saved  £450,000 
a-year;  £14,500,000  had  been  borrowed 
for  famine  relief,  and  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  dead  weight  charge  upon  the  finances ; 
and   £24,000,000  had   been  raised  for 
other  purposes,  and  which  certainly  could 
not  be  so  described.     He  found,  as  a  set 
off  against  that  sum,  that  during  the 
same  period  they  had  advanced  as  loans 
to  municipalities  and  Native  States  for 
the  relief  or  the  prosecution  of  useful 
"works,  upon  all  of  which  they  received 
interest  at  an  average  rate  of  4  J  per  cent, 
the  sum  of  £8,250,000  ;  and  £33,500,000 
had  been  invested  in  productive  Public 
Works,  which,  if  not  remunerative  in 
what  he  admitted  to  be  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  did,  at  any  rate,  pay  some 
interest  upon    the   capital  invested  in 
them.  The  result  was  that,  of  the  whole 
amount  of  Debt  raised  since  the  Mutiny, 
only  £  14,500,000  was  entirely  unproduc- 
tive.    But,  in  addition  to  this  sum  of 
£l39,000,000,they  had  borrowed  through 
the  agency  of  the  guaranteed  companies 
about  another  £100,000,000,  upon  which 
they  had  guaranteed  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.     They  had,  therefore,  to 
pay  interest    upon    a    capital    sum   of 
£239,000,000;  and  the  point  to  which 
he  desired  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  was,  that  while  the  amount  of 
this  Debt  had  steadily  increased,  the 
charge  for  interest  upon  it  had  steadily 
diminished.     And,  in  order  to  make  a 
comparison  fair  to  the  results  of  these 
works,  he  did  not  for  the  moment  take 
into  account  the  recent  fall  in  the  ex- 
changes.    But  10  years  ago  the  charge 
for  interest  upon  the  general  Debt,  upon 
the  debt  incurred   by  the  guaranteed 
companies,  and  by  the  State  for  Public 
Works,  amounted  to  £8,094,000.     This 
year  it  was  £5,750,000,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  £2,340,000.    That  was  a  very 
remarkable  diminution.  Of  thi8£500,000 
was  due  to  reduction  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  the  remainder  was  due  to  the 
increased  productiveness  of  the  railways. 
Although  he  could  not    suppose  that 
equaUy  good  results  were  to  be  antici- 


pated from  the  development  of  the  rail- 
ways and  irrigation  works  constructed 
by  the  State,  this  he  would  say,  that  the 
total    abandonment    of   Public   Works 
would  be  about  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
which  could  befall  India.    That  was  not 
the  time  to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  all  the  beneficial  result  which  had  ac- 
crued to  India  from  the  construction  of 
those  works ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
financial  results  alone  justitied  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Government  of  India  had 
taken  upon  this  question — namely,  that 
it  was  right  to  proceed  with  these  works, 
but  in  a  cautious  and  prudent  manner. 
He  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
expenditure  under  this  head  might  have 
been  somewhat   in    excess ;    but    they 
should  never  forget  that  the  smallest 
access  of  famine  might,  indeed  would, 
create  an  enormous  demand  for  Public 
Works.      The  pendulum  swung  now  in 
one  direction,  it  might  swing  in  the  op- 
posite directions  in  a  few  months.     The 
one  essential  point,  therefore,  as  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House — a  point  far  more 
important  than  the  precise  amount  of 
this  expenditure — was  to  take  a  prudent 
and  far-seeing  estimate  of  the  future, 
and  to  fix  upon  a  limit  which,  looking 
to  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon 
them,  it  was  desirable  to  establish  and 
to  maintain  over  a  series  of  years.     Of 
all  things,   the    most   desirable  was  a 
settled  policy — fix  the  limit  where  they 
would,  but   endeavour   to   maintain   it 
when  fixed.     In  the  opinion  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  in  Council,  the  principle 
upon  which  that  limit  ought  to  be  fixed 
was  this.     Ever  since  Lord   Salisbury 
had  laid  down  the  rule,  the  principle 
had  been  maintained — though  in  prac- 
tice it  had  been  somewhat  departed  from 
— that  money  required  for  Public  Works 
should  be  borrowed  in  India,  and  not  in 
England.      To  that  principle  they  still 
gave   a  most    unhesitating    adherence. 
That   being    so,   the  limit  for    Public 
Works,  they  thought,  should  be  fixed 
according  to  the  amount  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  could  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  borrow  in  India  in  an  ordinary 
year  without  undue  disturbance  of  the 
money  market.     That  amount  had  been 
ascertained  to  average  £2,500,000,  and, 
therefore,   they  had  decided    that  the 
limit  of  expenditure  on  Public  Works 
ought  to  bo  £2,500,000.     It   was  not 
without  great  regret  that  they  would 
abandon  a  great  many  Public  Work» 
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which  it  had  been  their  desire  to  push 
on  ;  but  they  felt,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
oonsiderable  sacrifice,  and  they  were 
therefore  prepared  to  make  it.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year,  it  was  a  reduction 
of  more  than  £2,000,000.  Of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  reduction  to  be  effected 
could  not  be  made  for  a  short  time,  look- 
inf^  to  the  contracts  they  had  already 
entered  into.  He  had  now  a  word  to 
say  on  the  Public  Works  ordinary. 
These  works  were  not  only  roads  and 
civil  and  military  buildings,  but  also 
such  railways  and  irrigation  works  as 
were  not  directly  remunerative,  but  were, 
nevertheless,  considered  to  be  necessary ; 
and  it  included,  also,  the  cost  of  working 
and  of  maintenance.  Upon  these  works 
the  Government  of  India  were  of  opinion 
that  a  great  reduction  could  be  made. 
No  new  works  were  to  be  undertaken, 
even  if  already  sanctioned,  without  the 
special  consent  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ;  a  rigid  investigation  was  to  be 
made  into  the  necessity  for  them.  Estab- 
lishments which  were  excessive  were  to 
be  cut  down.  In  the  result,  it  was  anti- 
cipated by  the  Government  of  India  that 
an  annual  saving  of  £750,000  would  be 
effected. 

He  now  came  to  the  head  of  Army 
Expenditure.  The  net  charge  for  the 
Army  was  about  £14,500,000  ;  but  that 
did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  cost, 
because  the  expenditure  on  military 
buildings,  about  another  £1,000,000, 
was  taken  under  the  head  of  Public 
Works.  Last  year  that  amount  was, 
unfortunately,  exceeded,  partly  owing 
to  the  increase  of  prices,  and  partly 
owing  to  other  circumstances  over  which 
neither  the  Government  of  India  nor  the 
Home  Government  had  any  control.  The 
House  was  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  increased  cost  of  the  Army 
was  owing  to  recent  legislation  or  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  Government 
had  not  any  control  at  all.  Whenever 
a  reduction  of  expenditure  was  spoken 
of,  the  economical  eye  fixed  at  once  on 
the  Army  accounts.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing)  said,  the  other 
day,  that  retrenchment  in  India  meant 
reduction  in  the  Military  Expenditure. 
Therefore,  he  need  scarcely  say,  they 
had  not  overlooked  the  matter.  It  might 
be  said  that  during  the  war,  which  he 
hoped  was  now  brought  to  a  happy  and 
successful  terminationi  it  was  difficult 
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for  the  Government  of  India  to  attempt 
any  reduction,  and  that,  even  on  its 
conclusion,  some  additional  expenditure 
would  be  necessary.  That  wa^  a  con- 
troversial matter,  into  which  he  was  de- 
sirous not  to  enter.  But,  at  the  outset, 
he  wished  to  say  that  the  Government 
did  not  look  forward  to  being  able  in 
any  way  to  reduce  the  British  garrison 
in  India.  That  was  a  question  which 
must  be  considered  and  decided  upon 
grounds  of  which  the  financial  consti- 
tuted only  one  of  the  elements.  But  the 
Government  of  India  did  believe  that 
reduction  of  Military  Expenditure  was 
possible,  and  tliey  had  considered  how 
it  was  to  be  done.  And  accordingly, 
with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, a  Commission  of  civil  and 
military  officers  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  in  India  into  the 
organization  and  expenditure  of  the 
Army,  placing  before  that  Commission 
certain  special  points  of  inquiry  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  recent  corre- 
spondence, and  directing  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, where  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  loss  of  efficiency.  One  member 
of  the  Commission  would  represent  the 
English  Army,  and  would  be  nominated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Of  course, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  to  the 
House  any  indication  of  what  the  re- 
sults of  that  inquiry  might  be.  But  the 
Government  of  India  believed  that  they 
would  be  substantial,  and  they  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  a  successful  reduction  of  Army 
Expenditure  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. 

Having  dwelt  on  the  three  great  heads 
of  Expenditure,  the  House  would  now 
allow  him  to  turn  to  the  Home  charges 
generally,  which  formed,  probably,  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  deal.  In  any  circum- 
stances, the  remittance  to  this  country 
of  £16,000,000  or  £17,000,000  in  a  year 
must  be  attended  with  risk.  These 
charges  had  very  considerably  increased; 
but  their  real  rise  dated  from  the  Mutiny. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen), 
in  his  admirable  Eeport  upon  the  de- 
preciation of  silver,  pointed  out  that  the 
full  effect  of  those  charges,  though  they 
had  previously  increased,  was  only  re- 
cently felt.  While  railways  were  being 
constructed  on  a  large  scale  in  India 
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under  the  guarantee  system,  the  money 
raised  in   England  was  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  here,  and  was 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  remittances. 
But  after  1871,  when  that  mode  of  con- 
struction practically  ceased,   they  sud- 
denly jumj^ed  up  to  £10,000,000,  and 
were  now  £  1 5,000,000.     The  practice  of 
denouncing  those  charges  as  extravagant 
had  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  Home 
Government  had  drawn  enormous  sums 
^m  India  and  recklessly  squandered 
them  in  this  country.    An  examination 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case  would  dispel 
that  idea.     The  total  amount  of  Home 
Expenditure,   exclusive  of  mere  bank- 
ing operations,  was  about  £15,000,000 
a-year.     Of  that  sum,  the  interest  on 
Debt,    guaranteed    interest,     superan- 
nuation,   and    furlough    allowances  — 
all  practically  fixed  charges — absorbed 
£11,250,000;   the  effective  charges  for 
the  Army,  £1,000,000 ;  stores  supplied 
on  demand  of  the  Government  of  India, 
about  £2,000,000.     This  last  would  un- 
doubtedly, now  that  the  Public  Works 
Expenditure  had  been    cut  down,   be 
diminished.     But  the  whole  cost  of  ad- 
ministration   in    England,    which    was 
practically  the  only  amount  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council,  was  £275,000.     He  was  not 
going  to  argue  that  that  amount  could 
not  be  reduced — possibly  it  could  be  ;  he 
was  only  now  endeavouring  to  point  out 
the  smallness  of  the  sum.     But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  did  not  hesitate  to 
charge  the  Home  Government  with  the 
most  reckless  extravagance.    In  a  recent 
article,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said — **The 
examination  of  the  Home  charges  will  at 
once  show  that  a  year  never  elapses  with- 
out various  acts  of  extravagance  being 
committed."    That  was  a  serious  charge. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say — 
"  I  might  quote  innumerable  instances," 
and,  accordingly,  he  gave  two  instances. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  happened  that 
in  both  instances  the  charges  were  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.    Now,  upon  these 
facts  it  was  quite  obvious  that,  without 
gross  injustice  to  individuals,  which  he 
was  sure  no  one  would  desire  to  perpe- 
trate, it  was  impossible  to  hold  out  any 
great  hope  of  a  large  and  immediate  re- 
duction of  those  charges.     But  they  had 
received  many  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Quite  recently,  he  had  seen  it  pro- 
posed that  they  ought  to  pay  their  pen- 


sions in  silver.  Independently,  how- 
over,  of  the  fact  that  any  such  change 
could  have  no  immediate  effect,  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  they  might,  by  so 
doing,  run  the  risk  of  discouraging  a 
great  many  excellent  persons  from  en- 
tering the  Public  Service  at  all.  All  he 
could  say  as  to  the  Home  charges — and 
he  knew  he  could  speak  not  only  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  for  his  Council, 
who  felt  deeply  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter — was  that  they  would  lose 
no  opportunity  of  reducing  them  as 
much  as  possible.  The  House  was  al- 
ready aware  that  the  effective  charges 
of  the  Army  had  recently  been  settled 
for  all  past  years  on  a  basis  whicjh  in- 
volved a  considerable  concession  to  India, 
and,  as  regarded  future  years,  the  sub- 
ject was  now  being  considered  by  an  able 
Committee,  of  which  Lord  North  brook 
was  the  Chairman. 

Summing  up  these  figures,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  independently  of 
the  results  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  Army  Commission  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  independently  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenditure  on  productive  Pub- 
lic Works  to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000, 
they  would  have  improved  their  position 
by  the  reductions  of  which  he  had  spoken 
by  £1,000,000  a-year.  The  House  would 
not  expect  him  to  say,  then,  what  pro- 
portion of  that  reduction  they  might  ex- 
pect to  realize  in  the  present  year;  but, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  he  fully 
believed  that  they  would  be  able,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  establish  an  equili- 
brium between  their  income  and  expen- 
diture, and  to  provide  for  every  possible 
claim  upon  them. 

But  then  they  were  told  that  the  posi- 
tion must  be  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
because  of  the  large  amounts  which  they 
were  about  to  borrow  in  India  and  in 
England.  In  the  article  he  had  already 
quoted,  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
left,  no  doubt  quite  unintentionally,  the 
impression  on  the  mind  that  they  pro- 
posed to  boiTow  at  once  £15,500,000, 
and  to  increase  the  Home  charges  by 
£400,000  a-year,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
crisis  was  at  hand.  Nothing  could  bo 
further  from  the  truth  than  that.  He 
would  tell  the  House  very  shortly  what 
they  were  forced  to  borrow.  In  the  first 
place,  India  had  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  the  war.  For  that  purpose  they  pro- 
posed to  borrow  £2,000,000  from  Eng- 
land.   That  was  a  temporary  loan, 
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not  in  any  sense  an  addition  to  their 
permanent  Debt.  Secondly,  for  the  pro- 
ductive Public  Works  in  India  they  pro- 
posed to  borrow  £3,500,000  this  year. 
The  policy  of  these  loans  might  be  good 
or  bad ;  but  the  borrowing  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it  in 
productive  Public  Works  was  no  more 
a  sign  of  insolvency  than  loans  were 
which  were  raised  in  this  country  for 
improvements  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  or  by  the  great  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. Lastly,  there  remained  the 
sum  of  £1,500,000,  which  was  required 
to  pay  off  the  untransferred  portion  of 
the  5i-  per  cent  loan  which  was  just 
being  paid  off.  That  loan  would  now 
be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  saving  to 
the  finances  of  India  of  about  £100,000 
a-year  would  be  effected.  Still,  no  doubt, 
that  £1,503,000  a-year  was  an  addition 
to  the  Debt,  and  it  was  the  only  real 
unremunerative  addition  made  this  year. 
The  cash  balances  had  been  reduced  to 
an  exceptional  extent,  first  of  all,  by  the 
great  expenditure  upon  Public  Works 
during  the  Famine,  and  then  by  the 
abnormal  demands  made  upon  them  for 
advances  in  connection  with  the  war. 
They  in  England  could  hardly  realize 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  treasure  in 
ludia.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
before  the  hot  weather  set  in,  to  place 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  the  Fron- 
tier Treasuries.  That  made  an  undue 
call  on  the  cash  balances,  and  reduced 
them  to  an  amount  lower  than  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  considered  safe.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  amount  to  be  borrowed  in 
India  was  £5,000,000,  and  a  loan  was 
issued  to  that  amount;  £4,000,000  of 
that  loan  was  accepted  at  94J.  Con- 
sidering the  present  position  of  the 
silver  market,  the  large  amount  of  the 
loan,  and  the  somewhat  depressing 
articles  and  speeches  lo  which  the 
public  mind  had  recently  been  sub- 
jected, he  thought  that  was  a  very 
satisfactory  result.  Whether  the  re- 
maining £1,000,000  would  bo  obtained, 
he  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state; 
but  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly endeavour  to  raise  that  sum 
also  in  India. 

Then  it  was  said  that  they  were  like- 
wise proposing  to  borrow  sums  of  money 
in  England.  He  was  afraid  that  when 
he  brought  forward  his  proposals  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  objects  which  he  stated 
they  desired  to  attain  liad  been  a  great 
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deal  misunderstood.  It  was  alleged,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  desired  to  raise 
at  once  a  large  loan.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
was  further  from  their  intentions,  and 
he  distinctly  explained  to  the  House  on 
that  occasion  that  they  hoped  they  might 
have  to  raise  nothing  at  all  in  England, 
at  any  rate  not  in  the  form  of  addition 
to  their  permanent  Debt.  Then  it  was 
said  that  they  desired  to  control  the  ex- 
changes, and  that  the  fact  of  their  want- 
ing a  loan  having  somehow  leaked  out,  a 
favourable  effect  had,  in  fact,  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  exchanges.  It  did  not 
at  all  surprise  him  that  it  had  leaked 
out,  considering  that  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  apply  for  a  loan  was  for  six  days 
upon  the  Notice  Paper,  and  everybody 
might  have  known  perfectly  well  that 
a  loan  was  to  be  applied  for.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  main  ground  upon  which 
his  proposals  had  always  been  based 
was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  re- 
mittances. But,  certainly,  they  had  also 
anticipated  that  some  part  of  the  loan, 
which  was  being  advertised  in  India, 
might  not  be  obtained,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  would  have  to  borrow  it  ia 
England.  Then  there  was  the  sum  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow  in  order 
to  offer  stock  to  the  shareholders  in  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Company,  who  de- 
sired to  commute  the  annuity  to  which 
they  wore  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the 
recent  purchase.  It  would  be  out  of 
Order  for  him  to  discuss  this  subject 
then,  and  upon  careful  consideration 
they  thought  that  this  might  be  best 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  Bill. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  borrow  anything  at  all  at  the 
present  moment;  but  the  borrowing 
powers  for  which  they  asked  had  been 
so  much  misunderstood  that  he  was 
bound  to  explain,  as  shortly  as  he  could, 
the  difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed 
with  regard  to  their  remittances  from 
India.  In  the  time  of  the  old  East  India 
Company  not  only  was  the  amount  to  be 
remitted  very  small,  but  the  Company 
always  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
bringing  over  the  necessary  funds  in 
the  manner  it  deemed  best  for  its  own 
interests,  and  did  in  fact  do  so,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  by  buying  produce  bills 
in  India.  Since  the  transfer  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  Crown  that  plan  ha^ 
been  giveu  up,  as  being  an  operation 
hardly  suited  to  the  Government.  Other 
modes,  indeed,  had  been  adopted.    Thej 
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had  boiic^ht  some  gold  in  India,  and  | 
transmitted  it  to  this  country.     They 
had  sometimes  bought  bills  upon  Eng- 
land— last  year,  indeed,  they  attempted 
rather  a  large  operation  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  with  limited  success,  because 
the  effect  of  it  was  to  disorganize  for  a 
time  the  market  for  their  bills  at  home. 
Practically,  therefore,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  mode  of  drawing  bills  upon  India 
and  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  although  the  amount  offered  varied, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time,  practically, 
the  rule  was  to  go  on  selling  some  of 
them  weekly  throughout  the  year.   And 
this  they  did,  partly  because  they  were 
obliged  to  regulate  their  drawings  so  as 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  G-ovorn- 
ment  of  India  which  had  to  meet  them 
as  they  were  due,  and  partly  in  order  to 
accommodate  their  customers  by  letting 
them  make  their  calculations  with  greater 
certainty.    There  were  some   who   at- 
tacked this  mode  of  proceeding  alto- 
gether, and   said   that   the  Council   of 
India  were  the    most    unbusiness-like 
people  in  the  world,  because,  whether 
thera  was  a  demand  for  the  commodity 
which  they  had  to  sell,  or  not,  they  went 
on  pressing  their  bills  upon  the  market, 
sometimes  in  increasing  amounts  wlien 
that  demand  was  at  its  minimum,  and 
forced  down  artificially  the  price  by  their 
own  action.     The  answer  was  that  they 
were  obliged  to  do  it,  because  they  must 
have  the  money  at  any  sacrifice.     But 
it  happened  sometimes  that  they  could 
not  sell  their  bills  at  all,  and  what  were 
they  to  do  ?    The  only  remedy  for  such 
a  state  of  things  appeared  to  them  to 
consist  in  having  a  certain  reserve  of 
borrowing  power  which  enabled  them  to 
withhold  their  bills  when  there  was  no 
demand  for  them  ;  and,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  their  remittances,  that  re- 
serve ought  to  be  a  large   one.     The 
House  would  bear  in  mind  that  after 
Parliament  was  prorogued   there   was 
an  interval  of  six  months,  during  which 
they  were  obliged  to  bring  money  home 
at  the  rate  of  £1,000,000  to  £1,500,000 
a-month  —  and  if  the  demand  for  re- 
mittances were  suddenly  to  cease,  and 
they  were  unable  to  sell  their  bills  even 
at  any  sacrifice,  they  would  be  left  en- 
tirely without  any  means  of  paying  their 
way.     Therefore,  after   a  very  careful 
consideration   of  the  whole   case,   and 
after  consultation  with  those  most  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  diffi- 


culties, they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  reserve  of  borrowing  power 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Looking, 
however,  to  all  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  the  recent  slight 
improvement  in  the  exchanges,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  Indian 
loan  rendered  any  addition  to  the  per- 
manent Debt  in  this  country,  as  they 
hoped,  unnecessary,  they  thought  that 
the  borrowing  power  for  which  they 
asked  need  not  be  so  large  as  they  had 
previously  anticipated.  They  had  con- 
sidered what  was  the  smallest  amount  to 
which  they  could  limit  their  demands 
consistently  with  safety.  And  here  he 
might  quote  the  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Seccombo,  who  after  50  years  of  service 
in  the  India  Olfice  still  gave  them  the 
advantage  of  his  ripe  experience.  Now, 
no  man  in  England  was  more  averse  to 
borrowing  in  England,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  than  Sir  Thomas  Sec- 
combe.  But,  upon  the  whole,  he  now 
entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  which 
the  Government  had  formed,  that  they 
could  not.  without  danger,  ask  for 
anv  less  sum  than  £5,000,000.  Ac- 
cordingly,  when  the  proper  time  came, 
he  would  propose  to  substitute  that 
amount  in  the  Besolution  now  before 
the  House.  As  to  half  of  that  sum, 
power  would  be  asked  to  borrow  it  upon 
debentures. 

And  now,  his  case  was  complete.  It 
remained  only  for  him  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  kind  attention  which  it 
had  given.  Whatever  judgment  might 
be  formed  upon  the  facts  now  put  for- 
ward, they  would  not,  as  he  thought, 
justify  in  any  way  the  opinions  of  those 
who  went  about  so  loudly  proclaiming 
the  impending  bankruptcy  of  India. 
Many  facts  pointed  to  a  very  ditierent 
conclusion.  Her  external  trade  had 
doubled  in  20  years.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  her  railways  testified  to  the 
growing  activity  of  her  internal  com- 
merce. And  though,  like  other  coun- 
tries, she  was  at  present  passing  through 
a  period  of  severe  commercial  depres- 
sion, and  struggling  with  the  difficul- 
ties created  by  the  fall  in  the  exchanges, 
her  credit  was  still  high.  Sometimes 
they  might  have  been  tempted  to  make 
too  much  of  the  riches  of  India.  Let 
them  not,  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
founded panic,  exaggerate  her  poverty. 
The  future  of  India,  God  willing,  might 
be  a  great  one.    It-^UMMMjfeB  grand 
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mission  of  the  English  people  to  in- 
sure it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  U.  Stanhope.) 

Mr.  FAWOETT  said,  he  had  in- 
tended moving  a  Besolution,  declar- 
ing— 

**  That  this  House  regards  with  apprehension 
the  present  state  of  the  Finances  of  India,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  measures  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  reduce  expenditure ; '' 

but  after  the  speech  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  he  considered  that 
his  Besolution  had  virtually  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government ;  and  as  on  In- 
dian questions  he  was  always  desirous 
that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  no  en- 
tanglement between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House,  he  should  move  a  somewhat 
different  Eesolution  from  that  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice.  Accepting  the 
assurance  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  that  expenditure  would  be  reduced, 
and  accepting  also  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  one  for  which  the 
Government  would  be  held  responsible, 
that  that  reduction  would  be  carried  out 
thoroughly  and  sincerely — in  other  words, 
that  the  declaration  would  not  prove  a 
mere  empty  promise — he  should,  at  the 
close  of  his  observations,  submit  a  Ee- 
solution which,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  reject  if  they  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  for  economy.  He  should 
ask  hon.  Members  to  express  their  opi- 
nion— 

**  That  this  House,  regarding  with  apprehen- 
sion the  present  state  of  Indian  Finance,  ap- 
proves the  decision  to  reduce  Expenditure." 

It  might  be  asked  why  he  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  which  had 
been  given  by  the  Government,  and  why 
he  proposed  a  formal  Eesolution?  His 
answer  was,  that  the  Eecords  of  that 
House  showed  that  there  had  been  Vote 
after  Vote  in  favour  of  an  increase,  in- 
stead of  the  reduction,  of  expenditure  in 
India ;  and  the  reason  was  that  the  in- 
terests of  India  had  been  regarded  as  an 
abstract  thing,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represented  the  popular  feel- 
ing which  erred  from  the  belief  that 
India  was  an  extremely  wealthy  country. 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  a  great 
deal  might  be  gained  by  passing  a  Eeso- 
lution which  was  intended,  not  to  cen- 
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sure  the  Government,  but  to  encourage 
them  in  the  path  which  they  had  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  pursue.    While 
there  was  much  in  the  speech  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  with  which  he 
agreed,  and  though  he  was  perfertly  free 
to  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  and  abihty 
with  which  he    explained  his  figures, 
there  were,  he  thought,  one  or  two  re- 
marks which  he  might  just  as  well  not 
have  made.     At  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  referred  to  the  loan  in  India, 
and  he  said  that  £4,000,000  of  this  loan, 
at  4^  per  cent,  had  been  taken  up  at 
94  j^.    This,  he  added,  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  so— 
and  here  was  the  sneer  at  himself — con- 
sidering the  alarmist  speeches  which  had 
been  made.    But  could  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  he  would  ask,  point  to  anything 
which  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  said  in  that 
House,  or  which  he  had  written,  which 
took  an  alarmist  view  as  to  the  state  of 
Indian  finance  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
were  held  by  men  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  that  country,  and  even  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  ?    Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes,  a  very  good  authorilf 
on  the  subject,  had  said  that  the  finanm 
of  India  were  intolerably  bad ;  and  thil 
it  would  be  found,  when  we  desired  to 
increase  taxation,  that  we  had  exhausted 
all  sources  of  indirect  taxation,  and  could 
only  fall  back  upon  the  direct  taxes,  at 
the  expense  of  producing  much  just  dis- 
content.    There  were  still  stronger  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  in  the  Minutes  lately 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  which  bore 
the  names  of  men  in  high  official  posi- 
tion.     He  (Mr.   Fawcett)    had  never 
spoken  about  the  certain  insolvency  of 
India,  nor  had  he  ever  believed  in  the 
insolvency  of  India.    What,  however,  he 
had  said  was,  that  if  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  not  checked  in  the  course 
it    was  pursuing    there    was    nothing 
else  before  it  but  financial  insolvency. 
The  truth  of   this    remark   had  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  himself— indeed,  eveiy 
single  thing  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  ever 
contended  for  had  now  been  more  than 
conceded.     When  he  spoke  about  the 
excessive  expenditure  on  public  works, 
he  had  never  suggested,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  in  a  perfect  panic  of  alarm, 
that    they  should  suddenly  cut  down 
expenditure  under  that    aooount  from 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000,  to£2,500,000. 
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HehadneTerproposedanysuchstep.  The 
proposals  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
showed,  notwithstanding  the  phraseo- 
logy in  which  they  were  wrapped  up, 
that  the  truth  had  at  length  dawned  on 
the  Government,  and  that  every  opinion 
that  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  expressed 
about  the  financial  condition  of  India  had 
been  expressed  in  too  moderate  language, 
and  that  the  Government  knew  now  that 
their  straits  were  desperate.  Had  they 
awakened  four  or  five  years  before,  and 
had  they  then  admitted  some  facts  that 
they  were  now  obliged  to  admit,  so  con- 
siderable a  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  would  not  now  have 
been  necessary,  and  they  would  not  have 
had  to  make  proposals  that  were  at  once 
humiliating  and  unavoidable.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  say  that  but  for  this  or 
that  contingency  all  would  be  well ; 
all  Indian  Budgets  were  dependent  on 
"ifs."  There  was  not  a  country  in  the 
world  whose  finances  would  not  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  circumstances.  If  Turkey  had 
not  been  mismanaged,  if  her  revenues 
had  not  been  farmed,  if  her  officials  had 
not  been  corrupt,  her  financial  position 
would,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory ;  and  so 
in  India;  if  the  Government  had  not 
forced  the  country  into  an  unnecessary 
war,  if  her  Home  charges  had  not  been 
permitted  to  increase  year  by  year,  if 
there  had  been  no  Famine — if,  in  short, 
everything  had  gone  on  well,  then,  ob- 
viously, her  finances  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  In  speaking  of  what 
might  have  been,  he  would  not  touch 
upon  controversifd  topics  unnecessarily ; 
but  he  could  not  regard  war  as  an 
inevitable  act  of  Providence.  Nor,  in 
speaking  of  the  exchange,  could  he 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  had  tended  to  ren- 
der it  more  and  more  unfavourable.  He 
knew  full  well,  from  letters  confidentially 
written  to  him  by  persons  holding  high 
official  positions  in  India,  that  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  India  at  the  present 
moment  was  such,  and  the  feeling  of 
discontent  there  was  so  deeply-seated, 
that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  re- 
sponsibility with  which  he  spoke.  The 
Government  were  going  to  raise 
£5,000,000  in  India,  and  to  take  power 
to  raise  the  same  sum  in  this  country, 
while  £2,000,000  was  to  be  lent  free  of 
interest. 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  FAWCETT,  resuming,  said,  that 
when  the  Bill  for  raising  the  loan  came 
before  the  House,  it  would  be  possible 
to  insert  provisions  defining  the  purpose 
for  which  the  loan  was  granted ;  but 
still  it  was  clear  that  India  was  about  to 
borrow  in  one  single  year  no  less  a  sum 
than  £12,000,000.  It  was  said  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  £5,000,000  loans 
that  £1,500,000  was  to  be  devoted  to 
paying  off  the  balance  of  another  loan  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Indian  Government  to  do  with  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  public  balances  by  £1,350,000.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  said  approximately 
that  India  in  a  single  year  would  borrow 
about  £7,000,000,  take  authority  to  bor- 
row £5,000,000  more.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  real  view  of  the  financial  condition 
of  India,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
sum  of  £7,000,000  was  required  at  a 
time  when  additional  taxation  had  baen 
imposed,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
India  with  a  surplus  of  £2,000,000,  of 
which  sum  £1,500,000  was  to  constitute 
a  Famine  Fund,  and  the  other  £500,000 
was  to  form  a  surplus  without  which  no 
Government  in  the  position  of  that  of 
India  could  consider  itself  solvent.  Not- 
withstanding this,  India  at  the  present 
moment  was  not  only  without  a  surplus, 
but  had  to  obtain  advances  to  the  extent 
of  £7,000,000  in  one  year.  It  was,  there- 
fore, fair  to  say  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  amount  of  the  Indian  deficit 
could  not  be  less  than  £9,000,000.  But, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  grave  issues 
which  were  associated  with  these  pro- 
posals of  borrowing,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  remember  that  this  bor- 
rowing had  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  attempt  to  raise  a  single  shilling  of 
additional  revenue  by  taxation  ;  but  the 
Indian  Government  was  surrounded 
with  such  sinister  influences  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  exceptional  borrowing  they 
could  not  maintain  the  revenue  already 
in  their  possession,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  revenue  of  no  less 
than  £200,000.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  said  that  if  England  had  a  great 
exceptional  expenditure  and  had  to 
borrow  largely,  such  were  the  resources 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Ch&ir."—[Mr.  £.  Stanhope.) 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  had  in- 
tended moving  a  Beaolution,  declar- 
ing— 

"  That  this  House  rcgnrda  witli  apprehenBion 
the  present  etnto  of  the  Fiaaaces  of  ladia,  and 
is  of  opiaion  that  measures  should  at  once  bo 
takaa  to  reduce  oipenditnre ; " 
but  after  tlie  speech  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  he  considered  that 
his  Resolution  had  virtually  been  ac- 
cepted bj the  Government;  and  as  on  In- 
dian questions  he  was  always  desirous 
that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  no  en- 
tanglement between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House,  he  should  move  a  somewhat 
different  Resolution  from  that  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice.  Accepting  the 
assurance  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  that  expenditure  would  be  reduced, 
and  accepting  also  tho  declaration  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  one  for  which  the 
Government  would  be  held  responsible, 
that  that  reduction  would  be  carried  out 
thoroiighlyandsiiicere  ly — in  otherwords, 
that  the  declaration  would  not  prove  a 
mere  empty  promise — he  should,  at  the 
close  of  Ills  observations,  submit  a  Re- 
solution which,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  reject  if  they  were  siacere  in 
their  desire  for  economy.  He  should 
ask  hon.  Members  to  express  their  opi- 

"  That  this  House,  regatdiog  with  apprehen- 
■ion  tho  present  state  of  Indian  Fioauce,  ap- 
proves the  decision  to  reduce  Expenditure." 

It  might  be  asked  why  he  did  not  rest 
satistied  with  tlie  assurances  which  had 
been  given  by  the  Government,  and  why 
he  proposed  a  formal  Resolution  ?  His 
answer  was,  that  t!ie  Records  of  that 
House  shovTed  that  there  had  been  Vote 
after  Vnte  in  favour  of  an  increase,  in- 
stead of  the  reduction,  of  expenditure  in 
India  ;  and  the  reason  was  that  tho  in- 
terests of  India  had  been  regarded  as  an 
abstract  thing,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represented  the  popular  feel- 
ing wliich  erred  from  the  belief  that 
India  was  an  extremely  wealtliy  country. 
It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  a  great 
deal  might  be  gained  by  passing  a  Reso- 
lution which  was  intended,  not  to  cen- 
^         Mr.  E.  Sianksf* 


the  Government,  bnt  to  encourage 
1  in  the  path  which  they  had  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  pursue.  While 
there  was  much  in  the  speech  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  with  which  he 
agreed,  and  though  he  was  perfectly  free 
to  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  and  ability 
with  which  he  explained  hia  figures, 
there  were,  he  thought,  one  or  two  re- 
marks which  he  might  just  as  well  not 
have  made.  At  the  conclusioa  of  his 
speech  he  rererred  to  the  loan  in  India, 
and  he  said  that  £4,000,000  of  this  loan, 
at  4}  per  cent,  liad  been  taken  up  at 
94  j.  This,  he  added,  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  ao^ 
and  here  was  the  sneer  at  himself— con- 
sidering the  alarmist  speeches  which  had 
been  made.  But  could  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  would  ask,  point  to  anything 
which  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  said  in  that 
House,  or  which  he  had  written,  which 
took  an  alarmist  view  as  to  the  state  of 
Indian  finance  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  the  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
were  held  by  men  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  that  country,  and  even  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  ?  Ur. 
Whitley  Stokes,  a  very  good  authori^ 
on  the  subject,  had  said  that  the  finaoMi 
of  India  were  intolerably  bad ;  and  that 
it  would  be  found,  when  we  desired  to 
increase  taxation,  that  we  had  exhausted 
all  sources  of  indirect  taxation,  and  could 
only  fall  back  upon  tho  direct  taxes,  at 
the  expense  of  producing  much  just  dis- 
content. There  were  stiil  stronger  ex- 
firessions  of  opinion  in  the  Minutes  lately 
aid  before  Parliament,  and  which  bore 
the  names  of  men  in  high  official  posi- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  never 
spoken  about  tho  certain  insolvency  of 
India,  nor  had  lie  ever  believed  in  the 
insolvency  of  India.  What,  however,  he 
had  said  was,  that  if  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  not  checked  in  the  course 
it  was  pursuing  there  was  nothing 
else  before  it  but  financial  insolvency. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  had  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  himself — indeed,  every 
single  thing  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  ever 
contended  for  hiid  now  been  more  thau 
conceded.  When  he  spoke  about  the 
excessive  expenditure  on  public  works, 
he  had  never  suggested,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  in  aperfectpanic  of  alarm, 
that  they  should  suddenly  cut  down 
expenditure  under  that  account  from 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000,  to£2,600,000. 
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Hehadneverproposedanysnchstep.  The 
proposals  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
showed,  notwithstandiDg  the  phraseo- 
logy in  which  they  were  wrapped  up, 
that  the  truth  had  at  length  dawned  on 
the  Government,  and  that  every  opinion 
that  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  expressed 
about  the  financial  condition  of  India  had 
been  expressed  in  too  moderate  language, 
and  that  the  Government  knew  now  that 
their  straits  were  desperate.  Had  they 
awakened  four  or  five  years  before,  and 
had  they  then  admitted  some  facts  that 
they  were  now  obliged  to  admit,  so  con- 
siderable a  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  would  not  now  have 
been  necessary,  and  they  would  not  have 
had  to  make  proposals  that  were  at  once 
humiliating  and  unavoidable.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  say  that  but  for  this  or 
that  contingency  all  would  be  well ; 
all  Indian  Budgets  were  dependent  on 
**  ifs."  There  was  not  a  country  in  the 
world  whose  finances  would  not  be  in  a 
satisfactoxy  condition  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  circumstances.  If  Turkey  had 
not  been  mismanaged,  if  her  revenues 
had  not  been  farmed,  if  her  officials  had 
not  been  corrupt,  her  financial  position 
would,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory ;  and  so 
in  India;  if  the  Government  had  not 
forced  the  country  into  an  unnecessary 
war,  if  her  Home  charges  had  not  been 
permitted  to  increase  year  by  year,  if 
there  had  been  no  Famine — if,  in  short, 
evofything  had  gone  on  well,  then,  ob- 
vionsly,  her  finances  would  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  In  speaking  of  what 
might  have  been,  he  would  not  touch 
upon  controversial  topics  unnecessarily ; 
but  he  could  not  regard  war  as  an 
inevitable  act  of  Providence.  Nor,  in 
speaking  of  the  exchange,  could  he 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  had  tended  to  ren- 
der it  more  and  more  unfavourable.  He 
knew  full  well,  from  letters  confidentially 
written  to  him  by  personfe  holding  high 
official  |>ositions  in  India,  that  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  India  at  the  pre<>ent 
moment  was  such,  and  the  feeling  of 
discontent  there  was  to  deeply- seated, 
that  he  was  fuUv  f^fUhVAe  of  the  re- 
sponsibility  with  which  be  tpoke.  The 
Government  were  going  to  rai»>e 
£5,000,000  in  India,  and  to  take  power 
to  raise  the  aaine  sum  in  this  country, 
while  £2,000.000  was  Vj  be  lent  ir^  oi 
interest. 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  fawcett,  resuming,  said,  that 
when  the  Bill  for  raising  the  loan  camo 
before  the  House,  it  would  bo  possible 
to  insert  provisions  defining  the  purpose 
for  which  the  loan  was  granted ;  but 
still  it  was  clear  that  India  was  about  to 
borrow  in  one  single  year  no  less  a  sum 
than  £12,000,000.  It  was  said  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  £5,000,000  loans 
that  £1,500,000  was  to  be  devoted  to 
paying  off  the  balance  of  another  loan  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  remembered,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Indian  Government  to  do  with  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  public  balances  by  £1,350,000.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  said  approximately 
that  India  in  a  single  year  would  borrow 
about  £7,000,000.  take  authority  to  bor- 
row £5,000,000  more.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  real  view  of  the  financial  condition 
of  India,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
sum  of  £7,000,000  was  required  at  a 
time  when  additional  taxation  had  been 
imposed,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
India  with  a  suqjlus  of  £2,000,000,  of 
which  sum  £1,500,000  was  to  constitute 
a  Famine  Fund,  and  the  other  £500,000 
was  to  form  a  surplus  without  which  no 
Government  in  the  position  of  that  of 
India  could  consider  itself  Wilvent.  Not- 
withstanding this,  India  at  the  present 
moment  was  not  only  without  a  surpIuH, 
but  had  to  obtain  advances  to  the  extent 
of  £7,000,000  in  one  year.  It  waH,  there- 
fore, fair  to  say  that  at  the  prenent  mo- 
ment the  amount  of  the  Indian  defi';jt 
could  not  be  less  than  £9,000,000.  iJut, 
in  order  to  appre^;iate  the  grave  ifehues 
which  were  associated  with  these  pro- 
posals of  borrowing,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  remember  that  this  bor- 
rowing had  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  attempt  to  raise  a  single  shilling  of 
additional  revenue  bv  taxation  ;  but  i\i<i 
Indian  Government  was  surround#^l 
with  such  MuiiEter  influences  tliat  in  the 
midst  of  this  exceptional  borrowing  they 
could  not  maintain  the  revenue  already 
in  their  posMr^uon,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  revenue  of  no  lets 
than  £200.000.  The  Under  8<bCTetarv 
of  State  said  that  if  England  had  a  great 
exceptional  expenditure  and  had  i/j 
bcizTow  largely,  such  were  the  resource 
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of  the  English  people  that  it  was  easy  to 
meet  part  of  the  exceptional  expenditure 
by  additional  taxation.      It  might   be 
easy;    but,  unfortunately,  it  was  just 
the  very  thing  the  Government,  of  which 
the  Under    Secretary  of  State  was  a 
Member,  did  not  do  during  the  present 
year.     They  were  afraid  to  meet  excep- 
tional   expenditure    by    putting    on    a 
shilling  of  additional  taxation,  and  there 
was  no  financial  authority  of  repute  out 
of  the  House  who  had  not  described  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  that  respect 
as  a  policy  which  was  alike  unsound  and 
improvident.   But  unsound  and  improvi- 
dent as  was  the  English  financial  policy 
this  year,  what  was  the  language  which 
would  accurately  characterize  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Indian  Government, 
when,  in  the  face  of  such  large  indebted- 
ness, they  not  only  made  no  attempt  to 
raise  additional  revenue  by  additional 
taxation,    but    actually    had    not    the 
courage  to  maintain  the  revenue  already 
in  their  possession,  and  sacrificed  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  raised  from  the  im- 
port duties  upon  cotton  goods,  to  meet  a 
cry  which  had  come  from  Lancashire? 
Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  these  du- 
ties might  be  ten  times  more  objection- 
able than  they  were  said  to  be,  yet,  al- 
though it  might  be  wise  to  remit  them 
if  there  was  a  surplus  revenue,  it  be- 
came  the  height  of  folly  and  impru- 
dence   to    remit    them    under    present 
circumstances ;  for  what  had  really  been 
done  in    India    had    been   to    borrow 
money  in  order  to  reduce  duties  which 
were  probably  paid  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other  duty  in  the  whole 
fiscal  system  of  India.     The  most  ex- 
treme caution  was  necessary  in  refer- 
ence to  borrowing  money  in  India.   The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  had  himself 
stated  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  borrow 
more  than  £2,600,000  in  India  in  any 
one  year ;    but  it  was  now  proposed  to 
borrow  double  that  sum  in  the  present 
year.     T^e  advance  of  £2,000,000,  free 
of  interest,  by  England  to  India,  raised 
a  question  of  greater  financial  import- 
ance than  any  proposal  that  for   some 
years  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
It  could  be  looked  upon  only  in  two 
ways — either  as  a  gift    or    charitable 
ofl'ering,  or  a  contribution  which  Eng- 
land was  legally  and  equitably  bound  to 
make  to  India.      If  it  were  a  gift  or 
charitable  offering,  ho  believed  it  would 
be  most  mischievous.      If,  however,  the 
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advance  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
tribution which  England    was   legally 
bound  to  make,  it  was  most  inadequate 
in  amount.      Begarded  in  the  light  of 
the  first  proposition,  he  thought  that  if 
India  was  to  come  to  England  to  relieve 
her  from  present  necessities,  both  coun- 
tries were  starting  on  &  path  fraught 
with  financial  peril.      They  were  told 
that  the  Afghan  War  did  not  concern 
India  only,  but  that  it  was  an  Imperial 
question,  and  had  been  undertaken  to 
maintain  the  influence  of  England  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.    The  charge 
of  the  war,  therefore,  should  be  borne 
fully  as  much  by  England  as  by  India. 
In  advancing  £2,000,000,  free  of  inte- 
rest, to  be  repaid  in  seven  equal  annual 
instalments,  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
sacrifice  made  by  England  in  the  loss  of 
interest  would  be  about  £320,000  ;    and 
if  the  Afghan  War  cost  £2,600,000,  as 
estimated  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  India  would  have  to  contribute 
£2,280,000  for  an  expenditure  which 
was    to    maintain    the    influence    and 
character  of  England  in  Europe.     In 
other  words,  for  every  £1  contributed  by 
wealthy  England,  £7  would  have  to  be 
contributed  by  impoverished  and  embar- 
rassed India.      Whenever  any  spirited 
act  of  foreign  policy  was  to   be  per- 
formed, in  which  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land were  involved,  if  England  was  only 
to  pay  £1  for  every  £7  paid  by  India, 
what  an  encouragement  would  be  given 
to  throw    additional    burdens   on    the 
finances  of  India !    In  consequence  of 
this  war,  the  Native  Army  had  been  in- 
creased by  no  less  than   12  per  cent. 
That  additional  expense  must  be  borne 
by  India ;  but,  after  all  their  boasting 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do  for 
India,  the  result  of  their  proposal  would 
be   that  India   should  pay  £7   where 
England  paid  only  £1.      He  did  not 
believe  that  the  House    of  Commons 
would  ever  sanction  such  a  proposal. 
Then,    with    regard    to    the    loan    of 
£5,000,000,  to  be  raised  in  this  country, 
the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  was  halting  and  hesitating.      He 
told  them  a  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
exchanges;   but  he  did  not  tell  them 
what  the  Government  were  going  to  do. 
He  would,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Government  intended  to 
do   with   the   £5,000,000  loan.      They 
meant  to  become  speculators  in  silver. 
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What  would  be  the  effect  of  their  affect- 
ing the  price  of  silver  ?    Their  proposal 
was  simply  a  temporary  expedient  in 
which  they  might  succeed  for  a  few 
days;    but,   in   the  end,  their  position 
would   be  worse  than  before.      Every 
additional  £1,000,000  borrowed  in  Eng- 
land would  increase  the  Home  charges, 
and  they  would  thus  be  bringing  into 
operation    an    influence    which    would 
make    the    exchanges    still    more    un- 
favourable.     Silver    had    become    de- 
preciated,  and    they  had    been  heavy 
losers  in  consequence.     Why?    Simply 
because  for  years  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  been  pursuing  the  perilous 
course  of  having  the  Revenue  received 
entirely  iu  silver,  and  perpetually  in- 
creasing the  payments  to  be  made  in 
g^ld.    The  proposal  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  payments  to 
be  made  in  gold,   would  still  further 
increase  them,  and  thus  their  position 
would  be  aggravated.     It  was  said  they 
should  limit  the  coinage  of  silver  in  India, 
and  introduce  a  gold  currency.     But  that 
would  still  more  unfavourably  affect  the 
value  of  silver,  and  would  be  looked 
upon,  from  one  end  of  India  to  another, 
as  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  people.    It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  roundabout  way 
of  trying  to  screw  something  more  out  of 
them  in  the  form  of  taxation.  The  course 
to  be  pursued  was  simply  one  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  it  was  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  that  now  proposed.     Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce   the 
Home    charges    and    to    diminish  the 
amount  of   remittances  India    had  to 
make  to  England.    Last  year  a  Famine 
Insurance  Fund  was  established,   and 
various  new  taxes  were  imposed  to  create 
it.    Among  them  was  the  licence  tax, 
which  was  virtually  an  income  tax  of 
bd,  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  not  more 
than  4$.   a- week.     Every  artificer,  and 
even  many  labourers,  had  to  pay  that 
impost;   but  not  a  professional   man, 
with  his  thousands  a  year,  nor  an  officer 
of  the  Army,  nor  a  civilian,  not  even 
the  Governor  General,  with  his  £20,000 
a-year,  had  to  contribute  a  farthing  to  it. 
The  only  justification  put  forward  for 
those  extraordidary  exemptions  was  that 
the  proceeds  of  that  tax  should  be  solely 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  Famine,  and  that 
it  was  only  just  that  those  who  were  to  be 
thus  relieved  should  provide  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund,  and,  consequently,  the 
piofflaaional  and  civilian  classes  should 


not  be  called  on  to  contribute.  That 
was  a  very  sorry  excuse  for  what 
was  done.  What  would  have  boon 
thought  if  this  country  were  threatened 
with  Famine  and  a  Famine  Insurance 
Fund  were  created,  to  which  the  poor 
should  be  made  to  contribute  and  the 
wealthy  should  be  exempted,  because 
the  former  class  would  bo  affoutod  by 
the  calamity  and  the  latter  would  not  ? 
But  even  that  plea  had  been  entirely 
swept  away,  because  not  one  sixpence  of 
that  Fund  had  been  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established.  How 
could  they,  then,  with  common  justice 
or  decency,  continue  one  hour  longer 
those  exemptions  which  made  that  tax 
the  cause  of  so  much  discontent  in  India  ? 
It  had  gone  forth  throughout  India,  on 
the  authority  of  somo  of  the  highest 
officials  in  that  country,  that  revenue 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  that  the  solemn 
promises  of  the  Viceroy  had  been  disre- 
garded, in  order  to  moot  the  exigencies 
of  English  politics.  Ho  did  not  say 
whether  that  charge  was  true  or  not; 
but  it  had  been  made,  and  it  ought  to 
be  answered.  Lord  Lyttou  declared, 
when  the  taxes  for  creating  the  Famine 
Fund  wore  imposed,  that  not  a  single 
rupee  which  they  yielded  should  be 
devoted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
to  which  they  were  pledged ;  and  Sir 
John  Strachey  also  said  that  no  adminis- 
trative reform,  however  necessary,  no 
fiscal  change,  however  wise,  could  justify 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  those 
taxes  to  any  other  object  than  that  of 
relief  from  Famine.  Notwithstanding 
those  assurances,  that  money  had  been 
spent  in  paying  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 
War,  and  in  enabling  the  Government  to 
remit  £200,000ofthecottonimportdutie8. 
That  being  so,  he  thought  the  first  ]>art 
of  his  Kesolution  was  amply  justified. 
It  was  not  the  question  whether  this  or 
that  individual  was  highly  paid ;  but 
whether  India  had  got  the  money  to 
make  the  payments  she  now  had  to 
make.  She  must  put  up  with  inferior 
or  different  service ;  anything  wa^  bettor 
than  growing  financial  embarrassment. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  fully 
admitted  that  there  was  only  one  remedy 
for  the  existing  state  of  things — namely, 
the  imme^liate  reduction  of  expenditure. 
Economy  was,  undoubterlJy,  quite  prac- 
ticable. Let  them  l^x/k  U>  the  Army. 
Unless  they  were  prepared  greatly  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  on  the  Army, 
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he  believed  that  they  would  make  no 
sensible  impression  in  improving  the 
financial  position  of  India.  The  present 
Finance  Minister  for  India  said  some 
three  years  ago,  in  a  time  of  peace,  that 
the  military  expenditure  of  that  country 
was  not  less  than  £17,000,000  a-year. 
Since  then  it  had  increased  by,  at 
least,  £1,000,000 ;  and  if  something  was 
not  done,  it  would  very  soon  reach 
£20,000,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  net  revenues  of  India.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  had  told  them 
that  the  Government  were  going  to  ap- 
point a  Commission.  But  what  was  the 
Commission  going  to  do  ?  For  a  great 
part  of  the  increased  military  expendi- 
ture the  present  Government  was  not 
responsible.  It  was  the  result  of  changes 
carried  out  in  the  English  Army.  The 
short-service  system  was  for  India  one 
of  the  most  costly  arrangements  that 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  It  enor- 
mously increased  the  charge  for  trans- 
port and  other  expenses,  while  it  dimi- 
nished the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  If  we 
returned  to  the  old  system,  India  could 
also  obtain  recruits  at  much  less  cost. 
India  was  bound  hand-and-foot  to  our 
costly  military  system,  and  charge  after 
charge  was  thrown  upon  her.  The  in- 
creased military  expenditure  was  the 
more  disappointing,  because  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  unremunerative  public  works 
were  intended  to  have  amilitary  value  and 
ought  to  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tary expenditure.  He  would  now  turn  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Here, 
like  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  he  could 
not  speak  with  perfect  freedom,  because 
he,  also,  was  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
that  had  been  referred  to.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  quoted  elaborate 
figures  to  show  that  these  works  were  pro- 
ductive. But  these  Returns  must  be  ac- 
cepted  with  extreme  caution.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  figures  on  the  other 
side.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
was  no  point  in  the  Indian  Budget  on 
which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
dwelt  with  more  satisfaction  than  the 
increasing  railway  returns.  But  in  the 
Budget  Statement  of  the  present  year 
it  was  calculated  that  the  returns  from 
the  guaranteed  railways  would  show 
a  falling  off  of  £1,800,000,  and  that 
they  would  yield  a  smaller  net  return 
than  in  any  year  since  1873-4.  He 
hoped  the  proposed  reduction  of  expen- 
^      diture  in  the  public  works  would  be 
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carried  out,  not  too  precipitately,  but 
with  fairness  and  consistency.    He  had 
heard  of  thousands  of  poor  labourers 
being  dismissed,   but  not  of  a  single 
person  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  a-year 
being  affected.     He  hoped  the  economy, 
of  which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
had  given  pledges  this  evening,  would 
not  be  of  that  miserable  and  contemp- 
tible kind  which  touched  the  poor,  and 
left  untouched  everyone  who  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  make  himself  heard  in 
that  House.     The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  had  made  them  promises  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  give  India  cause  to 
congratulate  herself  upon  to-night's  de- 
bate.    He  had  truly   said  that  for  the 
last  40  years  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
mises had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
larger  admission  of  Natives  into  the 
Public  Service,  and  yet  their  number 
might  be  almost  counted  on  the  fingers. 
The    number    of   covenanted    servants 
must  be  reduced,  because  India  could 
not  afford  her  present  staff.     This  would 
also  greatly  reduce  the  charge  for  pen- 
sions, which  was  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Out  of  a  Revenue  of  £37,000,000,  asurn 
of  £2,800,000  was  paid  away  in  this 
country  in  the  foim  of  pensions,  saper- 
annuations,   and  compassionate   allow- 
ances.    The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
seemed  to  think   he  had  been  unjust 
when,  in  a  recent  speech,  he  character- 
ized these  Home  charges  as  extravagant. 
But  he  thought  the  charge  could  not  be 
denied.  Even  with  regard  to  the  two  items 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  re- 
ferred to — namely,  £1,200  for  the  outfit 
and  passage  money  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Governor  General,  and 
£2,500  for  the  outfit  and  passage  money 
of  two  Bishops  and  certain  chaplains, 
he  thought  the  charge  sufficiently  made 
out.     Why  should  India  pay  a  single 
sixpence   for   a  Bishop  ?      The  Under 
Secretary  of  State   said   he  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  these  items  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but,  if  that  was  so,  why 
did   he    not   get    the  Act    of    Parlia- 
ment repealed?    It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Home  charges  could 
not  be  reduced.    Let  them  but  compare 
the  salaries  received  by  certain  officials 
in  the  India  Office  with  the  salaries  of 
officials  who  did  the  same  work  in  some 
of  the  English  Government  Offices,  and 
they  would  see  that  a  reduction  was  not 
impossible.     Instead  of  diminishing  the 
Home   charges,  the  GK)V6mment  were 
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puraniBg  a  policy  which  would  tend  still 
further  to  increase  them.  While  advis- 
ing the  Goyemment  to  carry  out  in  India 
a  policy  of  rigorous  retrenchment,  he 
by  no  means  underrated  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  to  encounter.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  very  moment 
some  private  interest  was  attacked  it 
summoned  around  it  a  host  of  friends, 
who  became  the  keen  assailants  of  the 
Government  who  were  desirous  of  prac- 
tising economy.  Nothing  would  be 
more  unfair  or  unjust  than  an  attempt 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  to  encounter  if 
they  should  carry  out  the  promises  of 
economy  which  they  had  made  that 
evening.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
make  any  direct  attack  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, for  no  fair  person  could  hold 
them  solely  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  India.  Strongly 
as  he  objected  to  some  things  which  the 
Government  had  done — the  Afghan 
War,  for  instance,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  cotton  duties — he  still  admitted  that 
many  of  the  causes  that  had  brought 
financial  trouble  upon  India  were  in 
operation  long  before  the  present  Ad- 
ministration came  into  Office.  He  held 
that  no  single  circumstance  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  financial  trouble  upon 
India  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Armies — a  step  for  which  a  Conservative 
Government  were  not  responsible.  No- 
thing, he  thought,  would  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  to  waste  time  in  recrimina- 
tions about  the  past,  and  in  attempting 
to  apportion  blame  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  that.  The  House  of  Commons 
itself  was  by  no  means  free  from  blame. 
In  a  country  like  ours»  the  policy  of  the 
Government  became,  sooner  or  later,  the 
reflex  of  the  feelings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  Members  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  nation.  Until  re- 
cently, public  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  financial  adininistration  of  India, 
had  always  been  on  the  side  of  expen- 
diture. The  English  people  thought 
that  India  was  an  extremely  wealthy 
country,  and  could  not  be  too  expen- 
sively governed.  But,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  there  had  been  a  change  in 
their  ideas,  and  language  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  heard  a  few 
years  ago  was  now  on  men's  lips.  On  all 
sides,  now,  we  heard  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  India  spoken  of.  Al- 
though he  did  not  beKeve  in  the  insol- 


vency of  India,  he  did  believe  that  if 
that  which  had  occurred  during  the  last 
five  years  were  to  continue  unchecked  in 
the  future,  India  would  one  day  find 
herself  unable  to  pay  her  way,  and  Mi- 
nisters would  have  to  seek  a  grant  in  aid 
of  our  Eastern  Dependency.  If  this 
should  ever  happen,  a  burden  would  be 
imposed  upon  England  which  would  bo 
folt  in  every  English  home.  If  anyone 
should  ask  him  why  he  brought  forward 
the  Hosolution  which  stood  upon  the 
Paper  in  his  name,  he  would  reply  that 
he  wished  to  do  the  little  that  could  be 
done  by  a  single  individual  to  keep  the 
infiuence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  side  of  economy  with  regard  to 
Indian  administration,  and  not  on  the 
side  of  extravagance.  He  accepted,  in 
no  grudging  spirit,  the  promise  of  tho 
Government,  that  they  would  pursue 
a  policy  of  strict  economy.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  not  refuse  to  accept  tho 
Resolution  which  ho  was  about  to  move. 
It  placed  no  censure  upon  them ;  it  only 
acknowledged  a  principle  to  which  the 
Government  themselves  had  subscribed. 
He  would  probably  bo  asked  to  with- 
draw his  Eesolution ;  but  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  refrain  from  making 
such  an  appeal  to  him,  for  they  would 
have  to  encounter  many  obstacles  in 
their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  economy, 
and  he  believed  that  by  accepting  his 
Eesolution  they  would  be  strengthening, 
and  not  weakening,  their  hands.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Eesolution. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  l"ave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "thin 
House,  r^rfifardin^  with  apprehension  the  present 
state  of  Indian  Finance,  approves  the  dc-cision 
to  reduce  Exj^-nditure," — ^Sfr.  Faa:cttt,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
propof»ed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'* 

Mb.  BIBLEY  observed,  that  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  very  much  mitigated  the  force 
of  his  preceding  criticibm.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  draw,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  finances  of  India.  He  regretted  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  had  not 
partaken  of  the  character  of  a  reply  to  the 
admirable  speech  of  the  Under  iSecretanr 
of  State  ibrliidia.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
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that  part  of  the  Hon.  Member's  Resolution 
which  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  economy 
in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Ee- 
venue  ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  re- 
garded the  condition  of  the  finances  of 
India  with  apprehension.  There  was 
certainly  great  reason  for  caution  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  finances  of  that  country ;  but  this 
necessary  caution  was  being  faithfully 
exercised  by  those  who  were  responsible, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  India  itself. 
When  they  considered  the  enormous 
losses  the  Indian  Government  had  sus- 
tained on  account  of  Famines,  and  on 
account  of  loss  by  exchange,  the  answer 
to  the  charges  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
obvious ;  and  he  thought  it  was  a  matter 
for  some  degree  of  congratulation  that 
in  the  last  year  referred  to  in  the  Ac- 
counts, if  they  excluded  the  expenditure 
on  account  of  Famine,  the  loss  by  ex- 
change, and  unproductive  public  works, 
there  would  be  a  favourable  balance  of 
very  nearly  £3,000.000.  There  was  a 
point  to  which  attention  had  been  called 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  that  was  as  regarded  the  salt  reve- 
nue. It  had  been  frequently  said  that, 
salt  being  an  article  of  universal  neces- 
sity, it  was  hard  that  a  revenue  of  some- 
thing like  £6,000,000  should  be  derived 
from  it.  But  when  they  considered  that 
that  was  equal  to  only  about  Id.  per 
month  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  that  it  was  the  one  means  by  which 
some  slight  contribution  could  be 
brought  to  the  Revenue  from  all  classes, 
much  of  the  objection  disappeared,  and 
a  still  larger  portion  of  the  objection 
disappeared  when  they  considered  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
salt.  It  was  more  important  even  than 
the  question  of  the  tax  that  the  Natives 
should  be  able  to  receive  regular  sup- 
plies of  salt,  of  which  there  had  some- 
times been  a  famine.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  referred  to  the  cotton 
duties.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion the  House  had  devoted  an  evening 
to  this  question,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Blackbuni  (Mr. 
Briggs),  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
up  even  a  semblance  of  opposition  to 
the  resolution  which  had  been  come  to 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  remove 
all  those  duties  which  had  anything  of  a 
protective  character;  and  he  confessed 
he  listened  with  great  surprise  to  the 
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remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney, who  professed  to  be  a  Free  Trader, 
and  who  yet  advocated  this  tax.     The 
hon.  Member  said,  however,  that  it  was 
a  tax  which  was  paid  by  the  Natives  of 
India  with    the    greatest    satisfaction. 
The  hon.  Member  must  have  forgotten 
that  that  was  one  of  the  arguments  used 
by  those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  Reciprocity. 
Indirect  taxes  were  always  preferred  to 
direct  taxes,  and  that  was  the  argument 
which  was  used  everywhere  in  favour  of 
indirect  taxes.    That  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion was  a  protective  duty  there  could 
be  no  question  whatever.    It  had  been 
said  that  the  duty  had  been  removed  at 
the  instance  of  the  English  Government, 
and  at  the  behest  of  the  Lancashire 
Members.     That  was  an  unworthy  ob- 
servation ;  but  the  hon.  Member  said  it 
was  not  his  observation,  but  one  which 
had  been  made  by  members  of  the  India 
Council.    Why,  almost  as  soon  as  Lord 
Salisbury  came  into  Office — in  1874  or 
1875 — he  declared  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment his  strong  objection  to  this 
tax,  and  said  it  must  be  got  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible  ;   and  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  spoken  to  him  about  it  in 
terms  almost  as  strong  as  those  he  used 
in  his  despatch,    and    explained    how 
much  he  objected  on  financial,  political, 
and  commercial  grounds,  to  this  unjust 
and  impolitic  tax.     The  clear  and  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  had,   he  thought,   com- 
pletely cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney, 
and  also  from  under  the  feet  of  the  hon. 
Member    for    Kirkcaldy    (Sir    George 
Campbell),  and  their  supporters,  and  he 
was  confident  that  the   House  would 
agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  the  future  administration  of  Indian 
finance.   The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
had  claimed  Sir  John  Strachey  as  an 
authority   in  favour  of  the  statement 
that  the  Famine  Fund  had  been  unjustly 
absorbed  in  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 
What  Sir  John  Strachey  said  was  that 
"  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  had  been  justified  by 
the  event."     That  **  any  other  decision 
would  have  resulted  in  the  necessity  of 
imposing  new  taxation ;"  and  he  added 
that    if    serious    circumstances    arose 
they  would  have  had  to  choose  between 
fresh  taxation  and  an  abrogation  of  the 
Fund.      The  charge,  therefore,   made 
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against  Sir  John  Strachej  was  not  borno 
out  by  the  facts.    Then,  again,  the  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  licence  tax  was 
one  in  favour  of  the  rich  as  against  the 
poor.     [Sir  George  Campbell:    Hear, 
hear  !]     He  was  not  going  to  argue  the 
question  generally,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  tax  was  founded  on  an  equitable 
basis ;   but  it  was  a  tax  on  trade  such 
as  was  known  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, and  it  was,  in  some  degree,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Income  Tax,  which  failed 
in  India  because  the  Natives  would  not 
submit  to  it.     With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  exchange,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  said  there  was  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  become 
speculators  in  silver ;   but  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  carefully  guarded 
himself  from   suspicion  on  that  point, 
and  every  merchant  knew  that  there 
were  times  when  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly imprudent  to  sell  exchanges.    The 
question  of  allowances  and  pensions  to 
European  officials  had  been  alluded  to, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  assurance 
g^ven  to  the  House  by  his  hon.  Friend 
that  it  was  intended  in  future  to  em- 
ploy Natives  in  a  larger  degree  than 
lieretofore  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
He  had  only,  in  conclusion,  to  congratu- 
late his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  valuable  and  re- 
markable  address  he  had  delivered — an 
address  which  he  believed  would  have 
an  effect,  not  only  upon  the  House,  but 
upon  the  country. 

Mb.  LAING  warned  the  House  against 
the  optimist  view  of  the  situation  put 
forward  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in   his  able  speech,  in   which  he  had 
stated  many  pleasant  things  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner.     The  accounts   pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  the  India  Office 
at  home  were  characterized  by  a  greater 
degree   of    fairness  than   those   which 
emanated  from  the  Government  of  India. 
The  latter  were  singular  illustrations  of 
the  maxim  that  complicated    accounts 
went  along  with  embarrassed   finance. 
The  alleged  increase  of  £5,000,000  in 
the  Eevenue  of  India  during  the  past 
two    years  was    really    only    nominal. 
When  examined  it  was  found  to  be  due 
to  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  the 
ordinary  items  of  Revenue,  instead  of 
being    buoyant,    were    stationary,    or 
rather  on  the  decline.     Of  course,  the 
Government  of  India  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  great  calamities  of  Famine 


and  the  depreciation  of  silver;   but  it 
seemed  to  him  they  were  to  blame  for 
not  having  realized  the  situation  soon 
enough,  and  prepared  for  it  by  a  rigid 
economy.     It    was  as    apparent  three 
years  ago  as  now ;  yet,  instead  of  prac- 
tising economy,  the  Government  of  India 
plunged  into  the  Afghan  War,  of  which 
he    would  say  no   more    than   that  it 
might  either  have  been  averted  or  post- 
poned.    The  accumulated  deficit  of  the 
last  few  years  exceeded  the  interest  of 
the  Debt.     India  had  thus,  in  fact,  been 
paying  the  interest  of  its  Debt  out  of 
borrowed  mone}',  which  was  just  what 
Egypt  and  Turkey  had  been  doing.    No 
doubt,  he  would  hornet  by  the  argument 
of  productive  public  works.     27ie  Statis- 
tical Abstract   contained    some  fip^ures 
showing  what  had  been  the  expenditure 
upon,   and    the    revenue    from,  public 
works  during  the  last  10  years.     The 
expenditure    on    works     of    irrigation 
had    been   £9,620,000,   and    on    State 
railways   £14,622,000,  making  a  total 
of  £24,302,000.     The  revenue  from  irri- 
gation works  in  1876-7  was  £520,000, 
and  the  working  expenses  wore  £587, 000, 
showing  a  loss  of  £60,000.  The  receipts 
from  railways  were  £371,000,  and  the 
working  expenses  £263,000.    The  result 
was,  the  gross  revenue  was  £871,000, 
and  the  working  expenses  were  £850, 000. 
Practically,  there  was  no  return  at  all 
for  the   expenditure.      Returns   which 
showed  surpluses  were,  therefore,  delu- 
sive, as  were  the  Budgets  of  Napoleon 
III.,  which  showed  a  surplus  from  year 
to  year,  while  £100,000,000  was  added 
to  the  Debt  of  France.     Any  Financial 
Statement  was    illusory    and    delusive 
which  did  not  include  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  in  India.     Wc  had  in- 
creased the  public  Debt  of  India  by  up- 
wards of  £50,000,000   in   the  last  few 
years,  of  which  more  than  £40,000,000 
had  been  increased  in  the  last  t^ix  years. 
The  actual  deficit  of  cash  oxpendituro 
over  cash  revenue  was  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  £7,000,000  a-year.    He  should 
be  surprised   if  the  Afghan   War  in- 
volved a  capital  charge   of   loss    than 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000,  which  must 
be  followed  by  an  increa>?od  pormanent 
charge  for  occupying  Forces  of  14.000 
or   15.000  men,    with  canip   followers, 
&c.     Everyone  would  rojoico   that  tho 
war  had  boon  brought  near  to  \U  c  lose, 
and  thoy  had  now  to  look  to  tho  future. 
In  occupying  tho  now  Frontier,  thoro 
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would  be  three  Passes  which  would 
require  protectiDg,  and  they  were  so 
distant  from  one  another  that  each 
would  have  to  rely  upon  its  own 
strength.  The  estimated  yearly  expense 
of  the  Forces  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
defence  of  the  new  territory  had  been 
put  down  by  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  was 
the  very  highest  authority,  at  £1,000,000. 
The  good  resolution  of  the  Government 
as  regarded  economy,  so  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Indian  finances,  was 
badly  answered  by  an  extension  of  the 
Frontier,  which,  beyond  the  first  outlay, 
would  add  £1,000,000  a-year  to  the 
permanent  Expenditure.  As  to  increas- 
ing taxation,  the  possibilities  of  doing  so 
wore  pretty  well  exhausted.  Indirect 
taxation  was  admitted  to  have  nearly 
reached  its  limit ;  and  as  to  direct  taxa- 
tion, the  political  danger  arising  from  any 
attempt  in  that  direction  was  so  great, 
and  the  amount  that  could  be  obtained 
was  so  small,  that  all  the  wisest  states- 
men had  abandoned  the  idea.  In  justifi- 
cation of  that  view  he  would  proceed  to 
examine  the  several  sources  of  Indian  Ee- 
venue,  in  order  to  show  that  little  or  no 
additional  income  could  be  derived  from 
them.  Two  sources  had  been  suggested 
from  which  additional  revenue  might  be 
obtained — tobacco,  and  an  income  tax.  As 
to  tobacco,  the  first  fatal  objection  to  de- 
riving revenue  from  it  was,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  India  was  so 
poor  that  they  could  get  no  more  out  of 
them.  Another  fatal  objection  was,  that 
being  of  almost  universal  growth,  if  they 
attempted  to  raise  a  revenue  from  it 
they  must  have  an  army  of  Native  Ex- 
cisemen going  through  the  country  and 
prosecuting  every  unfortunate  man  who 
grew  it.  The  objections  to  an  income 
tax  he  had  often  stated.  They  were 
based  chiefly  on  the  Oriental  habit  of 
mind,  which  was  so  jealous  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  make  any  such  imposition 
odious  to  the  people.  When  he  was 
in  India,  there  was  a  well  authenti- 
cated instance  of  a  well-to-do  man  hav- 
ing hung  himself,  his  mind  being  so 
much  disturbed  by  having  an  income  tax 
paper  served  upon  him.  After  all,  if 
they  put  on  an  income  tax  they  would 
collect  very  little.  The  fact  that  last 
year  the  Government  had  fallen  back 
upon  the  licensing  tax  was  a  proof  how 
hardly  they  had  been  driven  to  find  a 
fresh  source  of  taxation,  it  being  a  tax 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  upon  incomes  of 
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4s,  a-week.  The  Government  appeared 
to  underrate  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
with  regard  to  Indian  finance,  and  to 
over-estimate  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tions that  could  be  made  in  the  expendi- 
ture. There  was  a  fixed  annual  ex- 
penditure of  £17,000,000,  in  which  no 
reduction  could  be  effected  ;  and  under 
several  other  heads,  such  as  that  of 
*'  Famine,"  it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  expenditure  this  year  would  be 
less  than  that  of  last.  There  was  also  a 
loss  to  be  expected  with  regard  to  silver; 
although  he  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  was  wise  in  refusing  to 
listen  to  any  of  the  empirical  schemes 
which  had  been  put  forward  for  changing 
the  standard.  As  long  as  the  credit  of 
England  stood,  it  would  be  easy  to 
raise  a  succession  of  loans  which  they 
would  meet  until  they  approached  the 
gulf  of  bankruptcy ;  and  he  concluded  by 
warning  the  House  that  these  Indian 
loans  would  ultimately  fall  back  upon 
England. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  he  was 
certain  the  House  had  listened  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  peculiarly  dear 
and  lucid  statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  He  believed 
every  Member  of  that  House  was  a  nn- 
cere  friend  of  judicious  economy ;  and 
he  had  equally  little  doubt  that  that 
economy  would  be  practised  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  when  it  could  be 
safely  carried  out,  by  following  the  uni- 
form policy  indicated  in  the  speech  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  Natives 
in  the  subordinate  posts  would  lead  to 
this,  and  also  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  loyalty  of  the'people.  Ho  need  not 
follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  liis  sugges- 
tions as  to  economy.  No  doubt,  anyone 
who  had  paid  attention  to  Indian  finance 
would  find  that  considerable  economy 
might  be  made  in  public  buildings  in 
India,  and  what  was  called  ordinary 
public  works.  With  regard  to  the 
Army,  he  remembered  in  a  former  Ses- 
sion the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  whose 
experience  gave  his  words  great  weight 
on  questions  of  this  sort,  said  that  as 
regarded  men  very  little  reduction  was 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  India,  and 
with  regard  to  the  officers  no  reduction 
need  go  very  far.  He  submitted  that  in 
order  to  realize  any  great  scheme  of 
economy  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  House 
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must  deal  with  the  standing  Armies  of  I 
the  g^at  feudatory  Princes.     So  long  as 
those  Armies  were  maintained,  number- 
ing  many  tens   of  thousands  of  men, 
and    large    numbers     of    artillery,    it 
was  very  difHcult,  indeed,  to  effect  any 
measure   of   economy  in   the   Army  of 
India  which  would  bridge  over,  to  any 
extent,  the  deficit.     As  regarded  public 
works,  he  quite  agreed,  from  what  little 
attention  ho  had  paid  to  the  subject  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  India,  that 
thev  had  no  clioite  but  to  take  the  ox- 
peuditure  on  public  works.     In  dealing 
with    these    tinancial  difficulties,  there 
were  two  ways  of  meeting  them — one 
was,  by  economy,  to  lessen  the  burdens 
on  the  ratepayer;  and  the  other  was  by 
benefiting  the  condition  of  the  ratepayer 
and  enabling  him  to  bear  greater  bur- 
dens.    He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
something  might  be  done  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  that  way.     With  regard  to 
the  questi<m  of  manufactures,  bethought 
that  the  people  of  India  might,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  manufacture  for  thorn- 
selves.     If  India  were  governed  by  Na- 
tive Princes,  or  by  any  other  Power  than 
England,    ho   could   not  help   thinking 
that  means  would  be  taken  to  foster,  to 
some  extent,  at  all  events,  the  system  of 
Native  manufactures  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  thought  the  true  interest  of  India 
were  not  consulted  by  the  recent  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  the  import  of  manu- 
factures into  that  country.      Referring 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  he  thought 
it  was  not  due  to  any  natural  law,  but 
to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many, and  the  reduction  of  mintage  faci- 
lities by  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union. 
The  loss  to  the    Government  last  voar 
from  this  cause  amounted  to  £3,500,000, 
or  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Famine  and 
the  Afghan  War,  and  it  was  far  from 
certain  that  the  worst  had  passed.     lie 
believed  that  the  grave  character  of  this 
matter  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated, 
and  should  have   been   glad,  had   the 
very  able  statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  comprised  some 
indication  that  the  Government  were  de- 
voting their  serious  attention  to  it.     He 
believed  that  it  would  be  sometime  before 
there  would  be  an  equilibrium  in  India. 
Mr.   GLADSTONE:    Sir,    although 
the   hour  has  arrived  at  which,  when  a 
debate  is  expected  to  be  prolonged,  we 
usually  adjourn,  I  do  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  adjournment,  but 
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with  the   object  of  disentangling    the 
different  elements    of    this    discussion, 
which  it  appears  to  me  have  no  imtural 
or  proper  connection  with  one  another, 
and  the  conjunction  of  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  nmy  rather  tend  to  per- 
plex the  public  mind.     The  discus^ion 
upon  the  India  Budget,  although  it  is 
generally  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
hon.  Members  in  this  House,  yet  neces- 
sarily, and   upon  all  occasions,  involves 
many  topics  of  great  interest   and  im- 
portance.     On    the     present    occasion 
it    is    obvious    that    those    topics    are 
unusually     numerous     and     unusually 
weighty  ;  and  1  do  not  think,  nor  do  I 
expect  or   desire,   that   this    discussion 
should  be  terminated  at  the  point  which 
it  has  now  reached.     But  a  very  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  House  in  relation  to  the  question 
now  before  it  since  the  debate  began. 
We  have  had  upon  the  Books  for  some 
days  a  Notice  of  Motion  given  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  which  appeared  to  raise 
a  contentious  issue  ;  and  I,  for  my  own 
part,  came   down   to   the   House   at    5 
oY'lock  to-day  prepared  to  give  strong 
support,  to  the  best  of  my  abilit}',  to  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.     I  was  en- 
tirely  ignorant  of  what  might  be  the 
intentions  of  the  Government ;  all  that  I 
knew  was   that   the   many   grave   and 
even,  in  my  view,  alarming  circumstances 
which    surround   the  subject  of  Indian 
finance,  called  for  the  expression  of  a 
very  decisive  opinion  on  the  part  of  this 
House,   cm  behalf  of  strong,  energetic, 
and  eftV  ctual  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  expenditure.    There  was  the  common 
expectation  that  we  were  to  have,  not 
merely  the  usual  amicable  discussion  of 
incidental  points  connected  with  Indian 
finance,  but  that  we  were  to  have  a  great 
issue  regularly  raised,  and  that  all  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  clearing 
the  Paper  early  in  order  that  the  debate 
might  go  forward,  and  the  decision  of 
the  House  taken  by  division  upon  the 
question  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend.  But, 
Sir,  I  listened  with  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Samp?on  Lloyd)  has  done,  I 
think,  no  more  than  justice  in  expressing 
the  feeling  of  the  House  that  it  was  a 
most  lucid  and  able  exposition  of  the 
complicated  facts  which  he  had  to  lay 
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of  the  English  people  that  it  was  easy  to 
meet  part  of  the  exceptional  expenditure 
by  additional  taxation.      It  might   be 
easy;    but,  unfortunately,  it  was  just 
the  very  thing  the  Government,  of  which 
the   Under    Secretary  of  State  was  a 
Member,  did  not  do  during  the  present 
year.     They  were  afraid  to  meet  excep- 
tional   expenditure    by    putting    on    a 
ehilling  of  additional  taxation,  and  there 
was  no  financial  authority  of  repute  out 
of  the  House  who  had  not  described  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  that  respect 
as  a  policy  which  was  alike  unsound  and 
improvident.   But  unsound  and  improvi- 
dent as  was  the  English  financial  policy 
this  year,  what  was  the  language  which 
would  accurately  characterize  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  Indian  Government, 
when,  in  the  face  of  such  large  indebted- 
ness, they  not  only  made  no  attempt  to 
raise  additional  revenue  by   additional 
taxation,    but    actually    had    not    the 
courage  to  maintain  the  revenue  already 
in  their  possession,  and  sacrificed  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  raised  from  the  im- 
port duties  upon  cotton  goods,  to  meet  a 
cry  which  had  come  from  Lancashire? 
Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  these  du- 
ties might  be  ten  times  more  objection- 
able than  they  were  said  to  be,  yet,  al- 
though it  might  be  wise  to  remit  them 
if  there  was  a  surplus  revenue,  it  be- 
came  the  height  of  folly   and  impru- 
dence   to    remit,  them    under    present 
circumstances ;  for  what  had  really  been 
done  in    India    had    been    to    borrow 
money  in  order  to  reduce  duties  which 
were  probably  paid  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other  duty  in  the  whole 
fiscal  system  of  India.     The  most  ex- 
treme caution  was  necessary  in  refer- 
ence to  borrowing  money  in  India.    The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  had  himself 
stated  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  borrow 
more  than  £2,500,000  in  India  in  any 
one  year ;    but  it  was  now  proposed  to 
borrow  double  that  sum  in  the  present 
year.      The  advance  of  £2,000,000,  free 
of  interest,  by  England  to  India,  raised 
a  question  of  greater  financial  import- 
ance than  any  proposal  that  for   some 
years  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
It  could  be  looked  upon   only  in  two 
ways — either  as   a   gift    or    charitable 
oflering,  or  a  contribution  which  Eng- 
land was  legally  and  equitably  bound  to 
make  to   India.      If  it  were  a  gift  or 
charitable  olFering,  he  believed  it  would 
be  most  mischievous.      If,  however,  the 
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advance  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  n  con- 
tribution which  England    was   legally 
bound  to  make,  it  was  most  inadequate 
in  amount.      Kegarded  in  the  light  of 
the  first  proposition,  he  thought  that  if 
India  was  to  come  to  England  to  relieve 
her  from  present  necessities,  both  coun- 
tries were  starting  on  ia  path  fraught 
with  financial  peril.      They  were  told 
that  the  Afghan  War  did  not  concern 
India  only,  but  that  it  was  an  Imperial 
question,  and  had  been  undertaken  to 
maintain  the  influence  of  England  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.     The  charge 
of  the  war,  therefore,  should  be  borne 
fully  as  much  by  England  as  by  India. 
In  advancing  £2,000,000,  free  of  inte- 
rest, to  be  repaid  in  seven  equal  annual 
instalments,  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
sacrifice  made  by  England  in  the  loss  of 
interest  would  be  about  £320,000  ;   and 
if  the  Afghan  War  cost  £2,600,000,  as 
estimated   by  the   Under  Secretary  of 
State,  India  would  have  to  contribute 
£2,280,000  for  an   expenditure  which 
was    to    maintain    the    infiuence    and 
character  of  England  in  Europe.      In 
other  words,  for  every  £1  contributed  by 
wealthy  England,  £7  would  have  to  be 
contributed  by  impoverished  and  embar- 
rassed India.      Whenever  any  spirited 
act  of  foreign  policy  was  to   be  per- 
formed, in  which  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land were  involved,  if  England  was  only 
to  pay  £1  for  every  £7  paid  by  India, 
what  an  encouragement  would  be  given 
to  throw    additional    burdens   on    the 
finances  of  India !     In  consequence  of 
this  war,  the  Native  Army  had  been  in- 
creased by  no  less  than    12   per  cent. 
That  additional  expense  must  be  borne 
by  India ;  but,  after  all  their  boasting 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do  for 
India,  the  result  of  their  proposal  would 
be    that  India   should  pay   £7   where 
England  paid  only  £1.      He  did  not 
believe  that  the  House    of  Commons 
would  ever  sanction  such  a  proposal. 
Then,    with    regard    to    the    loan    of 
£5,000,000,  to  be  raised  in  this  country, 
the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  was  halting  and  hesitating.      He 
told  them   a  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
exchanges;   but  he  did  not  tell  them 
what  the  Government  were  going  to  do. 
He  would,  therefore,  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Government  intended  io 
do   with   the   £5,000,000  loan.      They 
meant  to  become  speculators  in  silver. 
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What  would  be  tlie  effect  of  tbeir  affect- 
ing the  price  of  silver  ?  Their  proposal 
was  simply  a  temporary  expedient  in 
which  they  might  succeed  for  a  few 
days ;  but,  in  the  end,  their  position 
would  be  worse  than  before.  Every 
additional  £1,000,000  borrowed  in  Eng- 
land would  increase  the  Home  charges, 
and  they  would  thus  be  bringing  into 
operation  an  influence  which  would 
make  the  exchanges  still  more  un- 
favourable. Silver  had  become  de- 
preciated, and  they  had  been  heavy 
losers  in  consequence.  Why  ?  Simply 
because  for  years  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  been  pursuing  the  perilous 
course  of  having  the  Revenue  received 
entirely  in  silver,  and  perpetually  in- 
creasing the  payments  to  be  made  in 
gold.  The  proposal  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  payments  to 
be  made  in  gold,  would  still  further 
increase  them,  and  thus  their  position 
would  be  aggravated.  It  was  said  they 
should  limit  the  coinage  of  silver  in  India, 
and  introduce  a  gold  currency.  But  that 
would  still  more  unfavourably  affect  the 
value  of  silver,  and  would  be  looked 
upon,  from  one  end  of  India  to  another, 
as  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  people.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  roundabout  way 
of  trying  to  screw  something  more  out  of 
them  in  the  form  of  taxation.  The  course 
to  be  pursued  was  simply  one  of  com- 
mon sense ;  but  it  was  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  that  now  proposed.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
Home  charges  and  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  remittances  India  had  to 
make  to  England.  Last  year  a  Famine 
Insurance  Fund  was  established,  and 
various  new  taxes  were  imposed  to  create 
it.  Among  them  was  the  licence  tax, 
which  was  virtually  an  income  tax  of 
bd.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  not  more 
than  4«.  a-week.  Every  artificer,  and 
even  many  labourers,  had  to  pay  that 
impost;  but  not  a  professional  man, 
with  his  thousands  a  year,  nor  an  officer 
of  the  Army,  nor  a  civilian,  not  even 
the  Governor  General,  with  his  £20,000 
a-year,  had  to  contribute  a  farthing  to  it. 
The  only  justification  put  forward  for 
those  extraordidary  exemptions  was  that 
the  proceeds  of  that  tax  should  be  solely 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  Famine,  and  that 
it  was  only  just  that  those  who  were  to  be 
thus  relieved  should  provide  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund,  and,  consequently,  the 
professional  and  civilian  classes  should 


not  be  called  on  to  contribute.  That 
was  a  very  sorry  excuse  for  what 
was  done.  What  would  have  been 
thought  if  this  country  were  threatened 
with  Famine  and  a  Famine  Insurance 
Fund  were  created,  to  which  the  poor 
should  be  made  to  contribute  and  the 
wealthy  should  be  exempted,  because 
the  former  class  would  be  affected  by 
the  calamity  and  the  latter  would  not  ? 
But  even  that  plea  had  been  entirely 
swept  away,  because  not  one  sixpence  of 
that  Fund  had  been  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established.  How 
could  they,  then,  with  common  justice 
or  decency,  continue  one  hour  longer 
those  exemptions  which  made  that  tax 
the  cause  of  so  much  discontent  in  India  ? 
It  had  gone  forth  throughout  India,  on 
the  authority  of  some^  of  the  highest 
officials  in  that  country,  that  revenue 
had  been  sacrificed,  and  that  the  solemn 
promises  of  the  Viceroy  had  been  disre- 
garded, in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  English  politics.  He  did  not  say 
whether  that  charge  was  true  or  not; 
but  it  had  been  made,  and  it  ought  to 
be  answered.  Lord  Lytton  declared, 
when  the  taxes  for  creating  the  Famine 
Fund  were  imposed,  that  not  a  single 
rupee  which  they  yielded  should  be 
devoted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
to  which  they  were  pledged ;  and  Sir 
John  Strachey  also  said  that  no  adminis- 
trative reform,  however  necessary,  no 
fiscal  change,  however  wise,  could  justify 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  those 
taxes  to  any  other  object  than  that  of 
relief  from  Famine.  Notwithstanding 
those  assurances,  that  money  had  been 
spent  in  paying  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 
War,  and  in  enabling  the  Government  to 
remit  £200, 000  of  thecottonimportduties. 
That  being  so,  he  thought  the  first  part 
of  his  Besolution  was  amply  justified. 
It  was  not  the  question  whether  this  or 
that  individual  was  highly  paid ;  but 
whether  India  had  got  the  money  to 
make  the  payments  she  now  had  to 
make.  She  must  put  up  with  inferior 
or  different  service ;  anything  was  better 
than  growing  financial  embarrassment. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  fully 
admitted  that  there  was  only  one  remedy 
for  the  existing  state  of  things — namely, 
the  immediate  reduction  of  expenditure. 
Economy  was,  undoubtedly,  quite  prac- 
ticable. Let  them  look  to  the  Army. 
Unless  they  were  prepared  greatly  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  on  the  Army, 
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he  believed  that  they  would  make  no 
sensible  impression  in  improving  the 
financial  position  of  India.  The  present 
Finance  Minister  for  India  said  some 
three  years  ago,  in  a  time  of  peace,  that 
the  military  expenditure  of  that  country 
was  not  less  than  £17,000,000  a-year. 
Since  then  it  had  increased  by,  at 
least,  £1,000,000 ;  and  if  something  was 
not  done,  it  would  very  soon  reach 
£20,000,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of 
the  entire  net  revenues  of  India.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  had  told  them 
that  the  Government  were  going  to  ap- 
point a  Commission.  But  what  was  the 
Commission  going  to  do  ?  For  a  great 
part  of  the  increased  military  expendi- 
ture the  present  Government  was  not 
responsible.  It  was  the  result  of  changes 
carried  out  in  the  English  Army.  The 
short-service  system  was  for  India  one 
of  the  most  costly  arrangements  that 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  It  enor- 
mously increased  the  charge  for  trans- 
port and  other  expenses,  while  it  dimi- 
nished the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  If  we 
returned  to  the  old  system,  India  could 
also  obtain  recruits  at  much  less  cost. 
India  was  bound  hand-and-foot  to  our 
costly  military  system,  and  charge  after 
charge  was  thrown  upon  her.  The  in- 
creased military  expenditure  was  the 
more  disappointing,  because  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  unremunerative  public  works 
were  intended  to  have  amilitary  value  and 
ought  to  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tary expenditure.  He  would  now  turn  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Here, 
like  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  he  could 
not  speak  with  perfect  freedom,  because 
he,  also,  was  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
that  had  been  referred  to.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  quoted  elaborate 
figures  to  show  that  these  works  were  pro- 
ductive. .  But  these  Returns  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  extreme  caution.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  figures  on  the  other 
side.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
was  no  point  in  the  Indian  Budget  on 
which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
dwelt  with  more  satisfaction  than  the 
increasing  railway  returns.  But  in  the 
Budget  Statement  of  the  present  year 
it  was  calculated  that  the  returns  from 
the  guaranteed  railways  would  show 
a  faUing  off  of  £1,800,000,  and  that 
they  would  yield  a  smaller  net  return 
than  in  any  year  since  1873-4.  He 
hoped  the  proposed  reduction  of  expen- 
diture in  the  public  works  would  be 

Mr.  DowhU 


carried  out,  not  too  precipitately,  but 
with  fairness  and  consistency.     He  had 
heard  of  thousands  of  poor  labourers 
being  dismissed,   but  not  of  a  single 
person  with  a  salary  of  £1,000  a-year 
being  affected.     He  hoped  the  economy, 
of  which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
had  given  pledges  this  evening,  would 
not  be  of  that  miserable  and  contemp- 
tible kind  which  touched  the  poor,  and 
left  untouched  everyone  who  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  make  himself  heard  in 
that  House.     The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  had  made  them  promises  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  give  India  cause  to 
congratulate  herself  upon  to-night's  de- 
bate.    He  had  truly   said  that  for  the 
last  40  years  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
mises had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
larger   admission  of  Natives  into  the 
Public  Service,  and  yet  their  number 
might  be  almost  counted  on  the  fingers. 
The    number    of   covenanted    servants 
must  be  reduced,  because  India  oould 
not  afford  her  present  staff.     This  would 
also  greatly  reduce  the  charge  for  pen- 
sions, which  was  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Out  of  a  Revenue  of  £37,000,000,  a  sum 
of  £2,800,000  was  paid  away  in  this 
country  in  the  f  oim  of  pensions,  super- 
annuations,   and  compassionate   allow- 
ances.    The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
seemed  to  think   he  had  been  unjust 
when,  in  a  recent  speech,  he  character- 
ized these  Home  charges  as  extravagant. 
But  he  thought  the  charge  could  not  be 
denied.  Even  with  regard  to  the  two  items 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  re- 
ferred to — namely,  £1,200  for  the  outfit 
and  passage  money  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Governor  General,  and 
£2,500  for  the  outfit  and  passage  money 
of  two  Bishops  and  certain  chaplains, 
he  thought  the  charge  sufficiently  made 
out.     Why  should  India  pay  a  single 
sixpence   for   a  Bishop  ?      The  Under 
Secretary  of  State   said   he  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  these  items  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but,  if  that  was  so,  why 
did   he    not    get    the  Act    of    Parlia- 
ment repealed?    It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Home  charges  could 
not  be  reduced.     Let  them  but  compare 
the  salaries  received  by  certain  officials 
in  the  India  Office  with  the  salaries  of 
officials  who  did  the  same  work  in  some 
of  the  English  Government  Offices,  and 
they  would  see  that  a  reduction  was  not 
impossible.     Instead  of  diminishing  the 
Home   charges,  the  GK)vemment  were 
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pursuing  a  policy  which  would  tend  still 
further  to  increase  them.  While  advis- 
ing the  Government  to  carry  out  in  India 
a  policy  of  rigorous  retrenchment,  he 
by  no  means  underrated  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  to  encounter.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  very  moment 
some  private  interest  was  attacked  it 
summoned  around  it  a  host  of  friends, 
who  became  the  keen  assailants  of  the 
Government  who  were  desirous  of  prac- 
tising economy.  Nothing  would  be 
more  unfair  or  unjust  than  an  attempt 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  to  encounter  if 
they  should  carry  out  the  promises  of 
economy  which  they  had  made  that 
evening.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
make  any  direct  attack  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, for  no  fair  person  could  hold 
them  solely  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  the  finances  of  India.  Strongly 
as  he  objected  to  some  things  which  the 
Government  had  done — the  Afghan 
War,  for  instance,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  cotton  duties — he  still  admitted  that 
many  of  the  causes  that  had  brought 
financial  trouble  upon  India  were  in 
operation  long  before  the  present  Ad- 
ministration came  into  Office.  He  held 
that  no  single  circumstance  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  financial  trouble  upon 
India  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Armies — a  step  for  which  a  Conservative 
Gt>vemment  were  not  responsible.  No- 
thing, he  thought,  would  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  to  waste  time  in  recrimina- 
tions about  the  past,  and  in  attempting 
to  apportion  blame  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  that.  The  House  of  Commons 
itself  was  by  no  means  free  from  blame. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  became,  sooner  or  later,  the 
reflex  of  the  feelings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  Members  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  nation.  Until  re- 
cently, public  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  financial  administration  of  India, 
had  always  been  on  the  side  of  expen- 
diture. The  English  people  thought 
that  India  was  an  extremely  wealthy 
country,  and  could  not  be  too  expen- 
sively governed.  But,  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  there  had  been  a  change  in 
their  ideas,  and  language  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  heard  a  few 
years  ago  was  now  on  men's  lips.  On  all 
sides,  now,  we  heard  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  India  spoken  of.  Al- 
though he  did  not  believe  in  the  insol- 


vency of  India,  he  did  believe  that  if 
that  which  had  occurred  during  the  last 
five  years  were  to  continue  unchecked  in 
the  future,  India  would  one  day  find 
herself  unable  to  pay  her  way,  and  Mi- 
nisters would  have  to  seek  a  grant  in  aid 
of  our  Eastern  Dependency.  If  this 
should  ever  happen,  a  burden  would  be 
im])osed  upon  England  which  would  be 
felt  in  every  English  home.  If  anyone 
should  ask  him  why  he  brought  forward 
the  Resolution  which  stood  upon  the 
Paper  in  his  name,  he  would  reply  that 
he  wished  to  do  the  little  that  could  be 
done  by  a  single  individual  to  keep  the 
infiuence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  side  of  economy  with  regard  to 
Indian  administration,  and  not  on  the 
side  of  extravagance.  He  accepted,  in 
no  grudging  spirit,  the  promise  of  tho 
Government,  that  they  would  pursue 
a  policy  of  strict  economy.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  not  refuse  to  accept  tho 
Resolution  which  he  was  about  to  move. 
It  placed  no  censure  upon  them ;  it  only 
acknowledged  a  principle  to  which  the 
Government  themselves  had  subscribed. 
He  would  probably  be  asked  to  with- 
draw his  Resolution ;  but  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  refrain  from  making 
such  an  appeal  to  him,  for  they  would 
have  to  encounter  many  obstacles  in 
their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  economy, 
and  he  believed  that  by  accepting  his 
Resolution  they  would  be  strengthening, 
and  not  weakening,  their  hands.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Resolution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  *  That  *'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  tho  words  "this 
House,  regarding  with  apprehension  the  present 
state  of  Indian  Finance,  approves  the  decision 
to  reduce  Expenditure,*' — {Mr.  Fawcett^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  BIRLEY  observed,  that  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  very  much  mitigated  the  force 
of  his  preceding  criticism.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  draw,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  finances  of  India.  He  regretted  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  had  not 
partaken  of  the  character  of  a  reply  to  the 
admirable  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
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that  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  Resolution 
which  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  economy 
in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Be- 
venue ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  re- 
garded the  condition  of  the  finances  of 
India  with  apprehension.     There  was 
certainly  great  reason  for  caution   in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  finances  of  that  country ;   but  this 
necessary  caution  was  being  faithfully 
exercised  by  those  who  were  responsible, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  India  itself. 
When  they  considered    the    enormous 
losses  the  Indian  Government  had  sus- 
tained on  account  of  Famines,  and  on 
account  of  loss  by  exchange,  the  answer 
to  the  charges  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
obvious ;  and  he  thought  it  was  a  matter 
for  some  degree  of  congratulation  that 
in  the  last  year  referred  to  in  the  Ac- 
counts, if  they  excluded  the  expenditure 
on  account  of  Famine,  the  loss  by  ex- 
change, and  unproductive  public  works, 
there  would  be  a  favourable  balance  of 
very  nearly  £3,000.000.     There  was  a 
point  to  which  attention  had  been  called 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  that  was  as  regarded  the  salt  reve- 
nue.    It  had  been  frequently  said  that, 
salt  being  an  article  of  universal  neces- 
sity, it  was  hard  that  a  revenue  of  some- 
thing like  £6,000,000  should  be  derived 
from  it.    But  when  they  considered  that 
that  was  equal  to  only  about  Id.  per 
month   per    head    of    the    population, 
and  that  it  was  the  one  means  by  which 
some     slight     contribution     could     be 
brought  to  the  Revenue  from  all  classes, 
much  of  the  objection  disappeared,  and 
a  still  larger  portion  of  the  objection 
disappeared  when  they  considered  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
salt.     It  was  more  important  even  than 
the  question  of  the  tax  that  the  Natives 
should  be  able  to  receive  regular  sup- 
plies of  salt,  of  which  there  had  some- 
times been  a  famine.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  referred  to  the  cotton 
duties.     At  an  early  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion the  House  had  devoted  an  evening 
to  this  question,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.     Member     for    Blackburn     (Mr. 
Briggs),   and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
up  even  a  semblance  of  opposition  to 
the  resolution  which  had  been  come  to 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  remove 
all  those  duties  which  had  anything  of  a 
protective  character;   and  he  confessed 
he  listened  with  great  surprise  to  the 

Jfr.  Birley 


remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney, who  professed  to  be  a  Free  Trader, 
and  who  yet  advocated  this  tax.     The 
hon.  Member  said,  however,  that  it  was 
a  tax  which  was  paid  by  the  Natives  of 
India   with    the    greatest    satisfaction. 
The  hon.  Member  must  have  forgotten 
that  that  was  one  of  the  arguments  used 
by  those  who  were  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  Reciprocity. 
Indirect  taxes  were  always  preferred  to 
direct  taxes,  and  that  was  the  argument 
which  was  used  everywhere  in  favour  of 
indirect  taxes.     That  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion was  a  protective  duty  there  could 
be  no  question  whatever.     It  had  been 
said  that  the  duty  had  been  removed  at 
the  instance  of  the  English  Government, 
and  at  the  behest  of  the  Lancashire 
Members.     That  was  an  unworthy  ob- 
servation ;  but  the  hon.  Member  said  it 
was  not  his  observation,  but  one  which 
had  been  made  by  members  of  the  India 
Council.     Why,  almost  as  soon  as  Lord 
Salisbury  came  into  Office — in  1874  or 
1875 — he  declared  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment his  strong  objection  to  this 
tax,  and  said  it  must  be  got  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible  ;   and  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  spoken  to  him  about  it  in 
terms  almost  as  strong  as  those  he  used 
in  his  despatch,    and    explained    how 
much  he  objected  on  financial,  political, 
and  commercial  grounds,  to  this  unjust 
and  impolitic  tax.     The  clear  and  ad- 
mirable statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  had,   he  thought,   com- 
pletely cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney, 
and  also  from  under  the  feet  of  the  hon. 
Member    for    Kirkcaldy     (Sir    George 
Campbell),  and  their  supporters,  and  he 
was  confident  that  the   House  would 
agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  the  future  administration  of  Indian 
finance.   The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
had  claimed  Sir  John  Strachey  as  an 
authority   in   favour  of  the   statement 
that  the  Famine  Fund  had  been  unjustly 
absorbed  in  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 
What  Sir  John  Strachey  said  was  that 
**  the  propriety  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  had  been  justified  by 
the  event."     That  **  any  other  decision 
would  have  resulted  in  the  necessity  of 
imposing  new  taxation  ;"  and  he  added 
that     if    serious    circumstances     arose 
they  would  have  had  to  choose  between 
fresh  taxation  and  an  abrogation  of  the 
Fund,      The  charge,   therefore,    made 
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against  Sir  John  Stracbej  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.    Then,  again,  the  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  licence  tax  was 
one  in  favour  of  the  rich  as  against  the 
poor.     [Sir  Georgb  Campbell:    Hear, 
hear  !]     He  was  not  going  to  argue  the 
question  generally,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  tax  was  founded  on  an  equitable 
basis ;   but  it  was  a  tax  on  trade  such 
as  was  known  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, and  it  was,  in  some  degree,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Income  Tax,  which  failed 
in  India  because  the  Natives  would  not 
submit  to  it.     With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  exchange,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  said  there  was  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  become 
speculators  in  silver ;   but  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  carefully  guarded 
himself  from   suspicion  on  that  point, 
and  every  merchant  knew  that  there 
were  times  when  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly imprudent  to  sell  exchanges.    Tlie 
question  of  allowances  and  pensions  to 
European  ofBeials  had  been  alluded  to, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  assurance 
g^ven  to  the  House  by  his  hon.  Friend 
that  it  was  intended  in  future  to  em- 
ploy Natives  in  a  larger  degree  than 
heretofore  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
He  had  only,  in  conclusion,  to  congratu- 
late his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  valuable  and  re- 
markable address  he  had  delivered — an 
address  which  he  believed  would  have 
an  eflFect,  not  only  upon  the  House,  but 
upon  the  country. 

Ma.  LAING  warned  the  House  against 
the  optimist  view  of  the  situation  put 
forward  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in   his  able  speech,  in   which  he  had 
stated  many  pleasant  things  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner.     The  accounts   pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  the  India  Office 
at  home  were  characterized  by  a  greater 
degree    of    fairness  than   those   which 
emanated  from  the  Government  of  India. 
The  latter  were  singular  illustrations  of 
the  maxim  that  complicated   accounts 
went  along  with  embarrassed  finance. 
The   alleged  increase  of  £5,000,000  in 
the  Bevenue  of  India  during  the  past 
two    years  was    really    only    nominal. 
When  examined  it  was  found  to  be  due 
to  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  the 
ordinary  items  of  Bevenue,  instead  of 
being    buoyant,    were    stationary,    or 
rather  on  the  decline.     Of  course,  the 
Government  of  India  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  great  calamities  of  Famine 


and  the  depreciation  of  silver;   but  it 
seemed  to  him  they  were  to  blame  for 
not  having  realized  the  situation  soon 
enough,  and  prepared  for  it  by  a  rigid 
economy.     It    was  as    apparent  three 
years  ago  as  now ;  yet,  instead  of  prac- 
tising economy,  the  Government  of  India 
plunged  into  the  Afghan  War,  of  which 
he    would  say  no  more    than   that  it 
might  either  have  been  averted  or  post- 
poned.    The  accumulated  deficit  of  the 
last  few  years  exceeded  the  interest  of 
the  Debt.    India  had  thus,  in  fact,  been 
paying  the  interest  of  its  Debt  out  of 
borrowed  money,  which  was  just  what 
Egypt  and  Turkey  had  been  doing.    No 
doubt,  ho  would  he  met  by  the  argument 
of  productive  public  works.     27ie  Statis- 
tical Abstract   contained    some  fipjures 
showing  what  had  been  the  expenditure 
upon,  and   the   revenue    from,  public 
works  during  the  last  10  years.     The 
expenditure    on    works    of    irrigation 
had    been   £9,620,000,    and    on    State 
railways   £14,622,000,  making  a  total 
of  £24,302,000.     The  revenue  from  irri- 
gation works  in  1876-7  was  £520,000. 
and  the  working  expenseswere£587,000, 
showing  a  loss  of  £60,000.  The  receipts 
from  railways  were  £371,000,  and  the 
working  expenses  £263,000.   The  result 
was,  the  gross  revenue  was  £871,000, 
and  theworkingexpenseswere£  850,000. 
Practically,  there  was  no  return  at  all 
for  the   expenditure.      Beturns   which 
showed  surpluses  were,  therefore,  delu- 
sive, as  were  the  Budgets  of  Napoleon 
III.,  which  showed  a  surplus  from  year 
to  year,  while  £100,000,000  was  added 
to  the  Debt  of  France.     Any  Financial 
Statement  was    illusory    and    delusive 
which  did  not  include  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  in  India.     We  had  in- 
creased the  public  Debt  of  India  by  up- 
wards of  £50,000,000   in   the  last  few 
years,  of  which  more  than  £40,000,000 
had  been  increased  in  the  last  six  years. 
The  actual  deficit  of  cash  expenditure 
over  cash  revenue  was  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  £7,000,000  a-year.    He  should 
be  surprised   if  the  Afghan   War  in- 
volved a  capital  charge   of   loss    than 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000,  which  must 
be  followed  by  an  increased  permanent 
charge  for  occupying  Forces  of  14,000 
or   15,000  men,    with  camp   followers, 
&c.     Everyone  would  rejoice  that  the 
war  had  been  brought  near  to  its  close, 
and  they  had  now  to  look  to  the  future. 
In  occupying  the  new  Frontier,  there 
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would  be  three  Passes  which,  would 
require  protecting,  and  they  were  so 
distant  from  one  another  that  each 
would  have  to  rely  upon  its  own 
strength.  The  estimated  yearly  expense 
of  the  Forces  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
defence  of  the  new  territory  had  been 
put  down  by  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  was 
the  very  highest  authority,  at  £1,000,000. 
The  good  resolution  of  the  Government 
as  regarded  economy,  so  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Indian  finances,  was 
badly  answered  by  an  extension  of  the 
Frontier,  which,  beyond  the  first  outlay, 
would  add  £1,000,000  a-year  to  the 
permanent  Expenditure.  As  to  increas- 
ing taxation,  the  possibilities  of  doing  so 
were  pretty  well  exhausted.  Indirect 
taxation  was  admitted  to  have  nearly 
reached  its  limit ;  and  as  to  direct  taxa- 
tion, the  political  danger  arising  from  any 
attempt  in  that  direction  was  so  great, 
and  the  amount  that  could  be  obtained 
was  so  small,  that  all  the  wisest  states- 
men had  abandoned  the  idea.  In  justifi- 
cation of  that  view  he  would  proceed  to 
examine  the  several  sources  of  Indian  Ee- 
venue,  in  order  to  show  that  little  or  no 
additional  income  could  be  derived  from 
them.  Two  sources  had  been  suggested 
from  which  additional  revenue  might  be 
obtained — tobacco,  and  an  income  tax.  As 
to  tobacco,  the  first  fatal  objection  to  de- 
riving revenue  from  it  was,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  India  was  so 
poor  that  they  could  get  no  more  out  of 
them.  Another  fatal  objection  was,  that 
being  of  almost  universal  growth,  if  they 
attempted  to  raise  a  revenue  from  it 
they  must  have  an  army  of  Native  Ex- 
cisemen going  through  the  country  and 
prosecuting  every  unfortunate  man  who 
grew  it.  The  objections  to  an  income 
tax  he  had  often  stated.  They  were 
based  chiefly  on  the  Oriental  habit  of 
mind,  which  was  so  jealous  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  make  any  such  imposition 
odious  to  the  people.  When  he  was 
in  India,  there  was  a  well  authenti- 
cated instance  of  a  well-to-do  man  hav- 
ing hung  himself,  his  mind  being  so 
much  disturbed  by  having  an  income  tax 
paper  served  upon  him.  After  all,  if 
they  put  on  an  income  tax  they  would 
collect  very  little.  The  fact  that  last 
year  the  Government  had  fallen  back 
upon  the  licensing  tax  was  a  proof  how 
hardly  they  had  been  driven  to  find  a 
fresh  source  of  taxation,  it  being  a  tax 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  upon  incomes  of 

Mr.  Lainy 


4«.  a- week.  The  Government  appeared 
to  underrate  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
with  regard  to  Indian  finance,  and  to 
over-estimate  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tions that  could  be  made  in  the  expendi- 
ture. There  was  a  fixed  annual  ex- 
penditure of  £17,000,000,  in  which  no 
reduction  could  be  effected ;  and  under 
several  other  heads,  such  as  that  of 
**  Famine,"  it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  expenditure  this  year  would  be 
less  than  that  of  last.  There  was  also  a 
loss  to  be  expected  with  regard  to  silver; 
although  he  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  was  wise  in  refusing  to 
listen  to  any  of  the  empirical  schemes 
which  had  been  put  forward  for  changing 
the  standard.  As  long  as  the  credit  of 
England  stood,  it  would  be  easy  to 
raise  a  succession  of  loans  which  they 
would  meet  until  they  approached  the 
gulf  of  bankruptcy ;  and  he  concluded  by 
warning  the  House  that  these  Indian 
loans  would  ultimately  fall  back  upon 
England. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  he  was 
certain  the  House  had  listened  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  peculiarly  dear 
and  lucid  statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  He  believed 
every  Member  of  that  House  was  a  sin- 
cere friend  of  judicious  economy ;  and 
he  had  equally  little  doubt  that  that 
economy  would  be  practised  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  when  it  could  be 
safely  carried  out,  by  following  the  uni- 
form policy  indicated  in  the  speech  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  Natives 
in  the  subordinate  posts  would  lead  to 
this,  and  also  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  loyalty  of  the'people.  He  need  not 
follow  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  sugges- 
tions as  to  economy.  No  doubt,  anyone 
who  had  paid  attention  to  Indian  finance 
would  find  that  considerable  economy 
might  be  made  in  public  buildings  in 
India,  and  what  was  called  ordinary 
public  works.  With  regard  to  the 
Army,  he  remembered  in  a  former  Ses- 
sion the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  whose 
experience  gave  his  words  great  weight 
on  questions  of  this  sort,  said  that  as 
regarded  men  very  little  reduction  was 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  India,  and 
with  regard  to  the  officers  no  reduction 
need  go  very  far.  He  submitted  that  in 
order  to  realize  any  great  scheme  of 
economy  of  the  Indian  Army,  the  House 
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must  deal  with  the  standing  Armies  of  | 
the  great  feudatory  Princes.     So  long  as 
those  Armies  were  maintained,  number- 
ing  many  tens   of  thousands  of  men, 
and    large    numbers     of    artillery,    it 
was  very  diflieult,  indeed,  to  eftetrt  any 
measure   of   economy   in   the   Army  of 
India  wliich  would  bridge  over,  to  any 
extent,  the  deficit.     As  regarded  public 
works,  he  quite  agreed,  from  what  little 
attention  he  had  paid  to  the  subject  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  India,  that 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the  ex- 
penditure on  public  works.     In  dealing 
with    these    financial  dif&culties,  there 
were  two  ways  of  meeting  them — one 
was,  by  economy,  to  lessen  the  burdens 
on  the  ratepayer ;  and  the  other  was  by 
benefiting  the  condition  of  the  ratepayer 
and  enabling  him  to  bear  greater  bur- 
dens.    He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
something  might  be  done  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  that  way.     With  regard  to 
the  question  of  manufactures,  he  thought 
that  the  people  of  India  might,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  manufacture  for  them- 
selves.    If  India  were  governed  by  Na- 
tive Princes,  or  by  any  other  Power  than 
England,    ho   could   not  help   thinking 
that  means  would  be  taken  to  foster,  to 
some  extent,  at  all  events,  the  system  of 
Native  manufactures  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  thought  the  true  interest  of  India 
were  not  consulted  by  the  recent  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  the  import  of  manu- 
factures into  that  country.      Referring 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  he  thought 
it  was  not  due  to  any  natural  law,  but 
to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many, and  the  reduction  of  mintage  faci- 
lities by  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union. 
The  loss  to  the   Government  last  vear 
from  this  cause  amounted  to  £3,500,000, 
or  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Famine  and 
the  Afghan  War,  and  it  was  far  from 
certain  that  the  worst  had  passed.     He 
believed  that  the  grave  character  of  this 
matter  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated, 
and  should   have   been   glad,   had   the 
very  able  statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  comprised  some 
indication  that  the  Government  were  de- 
voting their  serious  attention  to  it.     He 
believed  that  it  would  bo  sometime  before 
there  would  be  an  equilibrium  in  India. 
Mr.    GLADSTONE:    Sir,    although 
the   hour  has  arrived  at  which,  when  a 
debate  is  expected  to  be  prolonged,  we 
usually  adjourn,   I  do  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  adjournment,  but 
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with  the  object  of  disentangling    the 
different  elements    of    this    discussion, 
which  it  appears  to  me  have  no  natural 
or  proper  connection  with  one  another, 
and  the  conjunction  of  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  may  rather  tend  to  per- 
plex the  public  mind.     The  discus>ion 
upon  the  India  Budget,  altliough  it  is 
generally  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
hon.  Members  in  this  House,  yet  neces- 
sarily, and   upon  all  occasions,  involves 
many  topics  of  great  interest   and  im- 
portance.     On    the     present    occasion 
it    is    obvious    that    those    topics    are 
unusually     numerous     and     unusually 
weighty  ;  and  1  do  not  think,  nor  do  I 
expect  or   desire,   that  this    discussion 
should  be  terminated  at  the  point  which 
it  has  now  reached.     But  a  very  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  House  in  relation  to  the  question 
now  before  it  since  the  debate  began. 
We  have  had  upon  the  Books  for  some 
days  a  Notice  of  Motion  given  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  which  appeared  to  raise 
a  contentious  issue  ;  and  I,  for  my  own 
part,  came   down   to   the   House   at    5 
o'clock  to-day  prepared  to  give  strong 
support,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.     I  was  en- 
tirely  ignorant  of  what  might  be  the 
intentions  of  the  Government ;  all  that  I 
knew  was  that  the   many   grave   and 
even,  in  my  view,  alarming  circumstances 
which   surround   the  subject  of  Indian 
finance,  called  for  the  expression  of  a 
very  decisive  opinion  on  the  part  of  this 
House,   on  behalf  of  strong,   energetic, 
and  eft(  ctual  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  expenditure.    There  was  the  common 
expectation  that  we  were  to  have,  not 
merely  the  usual  amicable  discussion  of 
incidental  points  connected  with  Indian 
finance,  but  that  we  were  to  have  a  great 
issue  regularly  raised,  and  that  all  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  clearing 
the  Paper  early  in  order  that  the  debate 
might  go  forward,  and  the  decision  of 
the  House  taken  by  division  upon  the 
question  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend.  But, 
Sir,  I  listened  with  the  utmost  interest 
to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend   the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd)  has  done,  I 
think,  no  more  than  justice  in  expressing 
the  feeling  of  the  House  that  it  was  a 
most  lucid  and  able   exposition  of  the 
complicated  facts  which  he  had  to  lay 
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before  us ;  and  it  was  certainly  with  an 
amount  of  pleasurable  surprise  to  me 
thnt,  after  my  lion.  Friend  had,  in  the 
discharge  of  1 1 is  duty,  represented  fairly 
and  equitably  the  very  grave  state  of 
aflPairs  wliich  exists,  ho  proceeded  to  an- 
nounce that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
having  considered  the  state  of  Indian 
affairs,  bad  arrived  at  the  decision  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  take  in  hand  efifec- 
tual  means  for  equalizing  expenditure 
and  charge.  That  was  a  most  important 
announcement ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  put  an  end  to  the  occasion  for  dis- 
cussion, because  there  still  remained  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  upon  a  large. num- 
ber of  incidental  questions  materially 
afi'ecting  the  conditions  of  Indian  fi- 
nance. If  you  wore  to  speak,  for  example, 
of  in^port  duties  on  foreign  goods  im- 
ported into  India — that,  of  itself,  was  a 
topic  which  could  not  go  by  without 
diiicussion.  I  think  there  are  Gentlemen 
in  this  House  who  feel  a  desire  to  discuss 
such  matters ;  but  it  does  a])pear  to  me 
that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  that 
they  should  be  discussed  undef  the  notion 
that  we  have  now  any  contentious  issue 
before  us.  The  declaration  of  my  hon. 
Friend  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  has  made  an  announcement,  and  he 
has  given  encouragement  to  the  House, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  responsible.  It 
may  be  that  when  they  come  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  plans  they  may  be 
such  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction ;  and 
it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
after  those  plans  have  developed  ques- 
tions may  still  remain  on  which  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion,  and  which,  ac- 
cordingly, must  bo  debated  between 
US.  But  what  I  feel  strongly  is  that 
for  the  present  moment  the  declara- 
tion made  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
has  removed  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  contentious 
issue;  and,  therefore,  speaking  in  the 
character  of  one  thoroughly  disposed  to 
support  the  original  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
I  venture  to  say  to  him  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  that  the  House, 
which  is  substantially  unanimous  in 
accepting  the  pledge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  should  be  engaged  in  a 
debate  with  the  prospect  of  its  teiminat- 
ing  with  a  Division.  What  I  have  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Member  is  that  the 
Motion  which,  under  the  rather  sudden 
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pressure  of  the  moment,  he  substituted 
for  the  original  Kesolution  still  leaves 
the  subject  clouded  with  a  certain  degree 
of  ambiguity  ;  and  that,  not  having  un- 
derstood the  amended  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  to  be  acceptable  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  I  do  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  think  we  can  fairly  expect 
that  it  should  be  accepted.  The  more 
natural  and  usual  course,  when  the  Go- 
vernment have  evinced  an  intention  on 
their  part,  which  is  substantially  agree- 
able to  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  House,  is  not  to  call  upon 
the  House  in  a  formal  shape,  but  to 
accept  the  assurance  which  has  been 
received,  trusting  implicitly  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, or,  at  all  events,  to  postpone  its 
consideration  to  a  later  date,  when,  if 
there  is  found  to  exist  any  difference  of 
opinion,  the  matter  can  bo  referred  to  a 
Division  between  the  two  sides  of  tho 
House.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
express  the  views  generally  entertained 
upon  this  subject ;  but  I  think  I  express 
an  opinion  in  conformity  with  the  general 
experience  of  the  House,  when  I  say 
that  it  would  be  better,  for  the  unpreju- 
diced and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  subjects  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty  connected  with  tho  present 
state  of  Indian  finance,  if  we  were  to 
allow  the  hon.  Member  to  get  quit  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Motion 
that  **  you  do  now  leave  the  Chair."  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
will  ask  the  House  for  the  leave,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  be  accorded,  to 
withdraw  his  Motion,  in  order  that  the 
discussion  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
without  there  remaining  in  the  public 
mind  the  misapprehension  that  we  are 
divided  in  intention,  while  our  views  in 
the  matter  are  really  united. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  rose  to  a  point  of  Order. 
He  wished  to  know  the  position  in  which 
the  House  was  placed  with  regard  to  the 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  original  Ques- 
tion  before  the  House  is  that  I  leave  the 
Chair,  in  order  that  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee should  consider  a  financial  Heso- 
lution,  and  upon  that  Motion  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
moved  an  Amendment.  That  Amend- 
ment is  now  before  the  House.  If  the 
House  think  fit  to  allow  the  Amendment 
to  be  withdrawn,  the  original  Question 
will  be  put  from  the  Chair,  and  the 
debate  will  proceed. 
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Mb.  FAWCETT  thought,  after  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  Under  Secre- 
trary  of  State  for  India,  that  a  serious 
and  earnest  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  in  every  De- 
partment connected  with  India,  and 
that  Natives  were  to  bo  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  Public  Service,  he  should 
be  placing  the  House  in  a  false  posi- 
tion by  asking  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  upou  the  question  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure  which  had  been 
promised.  He  therefore  begged  per- 
ntission  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  [ 
though  he  reserved  the  right  of  asking 
the  House  next  year,  if  necessary,  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  extent  to 
whicJi  tlie  promises  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  had  been  carried 
out. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(5ir  George  CatnphelL) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

SUMMARY   JURISDICTION   BILL. 

{Jfr  Secretary  CrotSf  Mr,  Attorney  General^  Mr. 

Solieitor  Oeneralj  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

[bill    138.]      CONSIDERATION. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended. 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  taken  into  Con- 
sideration."—  {Mr.  iSecretary  Cross.) 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  alteration  in  the  position  of 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  wJiich  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  ;  and  as  the  question  was  one  which 
involved  a  principle  of  justice,  he  was 
quite  sure  the  House  would  give  it  fair 
consideration.  It  had  always  been  usual, 
whenever  any  change  had  been  made 
which  affected  property,  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  given  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  reason  of  such  change ;  and  that  prin- 
ciple had  always  been  applied  in  cases 
where  any  change  had  been  made  which 
atfected  the  holdera  of  offices,  either  by 
depriving  them  of  those  offices,  or  by 
reducing  the  emolumeuts  derived  there- 


from. It  had  been  the  invariable  custom 
of  the  House  to  grant  the  holders  of 
such  offices  compensation  for  the  loss 
sustained.  The  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  was  an  ancient  office,  and  waai 
held  for  life.  Formerly,  the  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  were  paid,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  fees  which  they  received  for 
cases  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  change  which  took 
place  in  1851,  at  least  two-thirds  in 
number  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  had 
had  to  commute  their  fees,  and  were  now 
paid  by  salaries.  But  he  believed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them,  under  20  ho 
thought,  were  still  paid  by  fees.  The 
proposition  whicli  he  had  to  submit  to 
the  House  was  that,  as  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  would  bo  seriously  to  reduce  the 
income  of  these  officers,  some  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  them.  Without 
troubling  the  House  with  the  details  of 
cases  in  point,  he  thought  that  the  pre- 
cedent established  in  the  case  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill  of  1855  ought 
to  be  applied  on  the  present  occasion. 
That  Act  contained  tlie  provision  that 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  should  receive  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  the  reduction  of  their  fees  consequent 
upon  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  that 
principle  had,  he  believed,  been  acted 
upon  ever  since  that  time.  Compensa- 
tion had  also  been  granted  in  cases 
where  offices  in  different  Courts  of  Law 
had  been  abolished;  and,  again,  where, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  fees  and 
emoluments  were  decreased,  although 
the  offices  might  not  have  been  actually 
dono  away  with.  But  it  might  be  asked 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  operation 
of  this  Bill,  when  it  became  law,  would 
seriously  diminish  the  amount  of  fees? 
That,  he  thought,  would  be  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  Bill  itself.  He  held 
in  his  hand  tho  Calendar  for  the 
last  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Kent ; 
and  it  was  clear  that  of  the  44  pri- 
soners tried,  31  would  have  como 
under  tho  operation  of  the  Act,  had, 
it  been  in  force.  That,  of  course, 
meant  a  loss  of  a  certain  number  of 
shillings  in  each  of  the  31  cases, 
which  would,  but  for  the  operation  of 
the  Act  when  in  force,  have  gone  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  County  of  Middlesex,  he  had  been 
told  that  800  out  of  1,800  prisoners  tried 
would  at  once  be  summarily  disposed  of 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill ;  and 
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the  same  with  other  counties.  These 
fifCiires,  he  thought,  showed  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  Bill,  in  its  present  form, 
would  be  a  very  material  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  the-  fees  now  paid  to 
Clerks  of  the  Peace.  But  he  had  heard 
it  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Code  would,  when  passed  into  law,  com- 
pensate Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  the  loss 
which  they  were  about  to  sustain  by  the 
operation  of  the  present  measure.  That, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  Code  in  its  present  shape.  Its 
result  would  be  this — First  of  all,  there 
were  five  classes  of  offences  now  triable 
at  the  Sessions  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Code,  would  be  triable  at 
the  Assizes  only.  Against  those  there 
were  two  offences — namely,  burglary 
and  highway  robbery,  in  which  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  given  to  the  Sessions  ;  but 
he  asked  any  hon.  Member  who  was  in 
Ihe  habit  of  acting  as  Chairman  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  whether  the  cases 
under  the  five  heads  referred  to,  which 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  Sessions  to 
the  Assizes,  would  not  be  much  more 
numerous  than  the  cases  of  burglary  and 
highway  robbery,  which  would  be  added 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions ?  The  argument,  therefore,  that 
the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  would  derive 
any  equivalent  from  the  Criminal  Code 
for  the  losses  which  they  would  sustain 
by  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  fell  to  the 
ground.  Again,  it  was  said  that  the 
Bill  itself  furnished  some  remedy  for  the 
loss  of  fees  by  the  provisions  made  for 
appeals.  But  the  number  of  these,  it 
was  well  known,  would  be  very  incon- 
siderable; because  prisoners  and  their 
relations  were  usually  very  poor,  and  in 
cases  where  they  were  defended  before 
the  magistrates  their  means  were  so 
exhausted  that  they  were  unable  to 
prosecute  an  appeal.  How  few  appeals, 
except  in  bastardy  cases,  ever  came  to 
Quarter  Sessions  ?  He  ventured  to  say 
that  the  appeals  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  so  far  from  adding  in  any 
essential  degree  to  the  fees  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  would  add  very  little  indeed. 
Therefore,  it  came  to  this — that  the  in- 
comes of  the  gentlemen  who  held  the 
offices  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  who 
took  those  offices  on  the  supposition 
that  the  fees  were  to  be  continued  to 
them,  would  be  very  seriously  dimi- 
nished, for  which  reason  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  consider  that  it  was  but 

Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd 


just  and  right  that  the  precedent  which 
had  been  over  and  over  again  followed 
in  similar  cases  should  not  be  departed 
from  in  the  present  instance.  He  begged 
to  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  compenEntion 
should  he  made  to  clerks  of  the  peace,  now  paid 
hy  fees,  for  the  diminution  of  their  incomes 
which  will  he  caused  hy  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,"— (ifr.  Morgan  Lloyd,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  many 
words,  for  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  this 
subject  he  stated  the  other  night.  He 
entirely  agreed  that  everyone  having  a 
freehold  office  was  entitled,  when  that 
office  was  abolished,  to  be  compensated ; 
but  he  entirely  denied  that  Clerks  of  the 
Peace,  or  any  other  clerks,  had  a  vested 
interest  in  crime.  Their  claim  was  ludi- 
crous. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man might  just  as  well  say,  because 
they  had  taken  steps  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and 
also  to  promote  education,  by  which 
means  they  hoped  to  diminish  crime, 
that  Clerks  of  the  Peace  on  that  account 
had  a  claim  to  compensation.  What 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  had  was  a  vested 
right  to  their  office,  and  they  had  a 
vested  right,  as  Clerks  of  the  Peace  in 
the  Courts,  to  get  all  the  fees  in  respect 
of  the  business  that  came  before  those 
Courts  ;  and  if  no  business  came  before 
their  Courts,  then  they  had  no  right  at 
all  to  compensation.  He  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  further 
debating  the  matter. 

Mr.  cole  said,  that,  although  the 
claim  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  to  con- 
pensationmightseem  very  ludicrous  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, yet  he  must  venture  to  differ  from 
him .  He  quite  agreed  with  him  that  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  had  no  vested  interest  in 
crime ;  but  they  had  a  vested  interest  in 
their  fees.  What  was  now  being  done 
was  to  transfer  the  dealing  with  crime 
from  one  j  unsdiction  to  another.  The 
amount  of  crime  would  remain  entirely 
the  same ;  but  it  was  treated  in  a  dif* 
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fcrent  manner.  Let  them  consider ' 
what  now  happened.  A  man  was 
charged  before  a  magistrate,  and  there 
was  a  magistrate's  or  a  Justice's  clerk, 
or  botli,  who  received  certain  fees 
when  the  matter  was  inquired  into. 
Everyone  who  knew  anything  at  all 
about  the  Criminal  Law  was  aware  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  prisoner  being  com- 
mitted by  a  magistrate  or  a  Justice  to 
Sessions,  magistrate's  clerks'  fees  on 
committal  were  inserted  in  the  order 
made,  and  were  allowed  in  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution.  If  the  case  was 
sent  to  Sessions,  the  fees  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  were  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  In  fact, 
there  was  one  class  of  fees  for  pri- 
soners dealt  with  at  once  by  the  Jus- 
tices, and  another  for  prisoners  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  Assizes  or  Sessions. 
If  a  prisoner  were  committed  to  Sessions 
for  trial,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  the 
first  time,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
case  ;  for  if  the  case  were  prosecuted  at 
the  Sessions,  he  was  entitled  to  fees  for 
such  prosecution.  No  doubt,  the  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  had  no  vested  interest  in 
crime — the  crime  remained  the  same ; 
but  the  question  under  the  Bill  was  as 
to  the  tribunal  which  was  to  deal  with 
it.  It  was  a  question  whether  a  pri- 
soner should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrates,  or  sent  to  the  Sessions  for 
trial.  If  not  sent  to  the  Sessions  for 
trial,  prisoners  were  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrates ;  and  if  dealt  with  by  the 
magistrates,  tlie  magistrates'  clerk  got 
his  fees ;  but  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  got 
no  fees  at  all.  So  that,  by  enabling  the 
magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with  cer- 
tain offences,  they  had  deprived  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  those  fees  to 
which  they  had  been  formerly  entitled. 
He  could  not  understand  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinking  it  ludicrous  that 
the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  should  wish  for 
some  compensation  for  the  business  of 
which  they  would  be  deprived.  What 
was  the  position  of  the  case  ?  The  Trea- 
sury would,  under  this  Act,  pocket  a  large 
amount  of  the  fees  hitherto  payable  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  to  everyone  knowing  anything 
about  the  matter  that  there  were  two 
sets  of  fees,  those  payable  to  the  magis- 
trates' clerks  and  those  payable  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace.  If  the  magistrates 
were  enabled  to  commit  summarily  in 
the  cases  provided   for  in   the   Bill,  a 


Erisoner  would  not  be  sent  to  tho 
ossions  for  trial.  The  result  was  that 
those  fees  which  would  have  been  pay- 
able to  tho  Clerks  of  the  Peace  if  a 
prisoner  had  been  sent  to  trial  were 
saved  to  the  Treasury.  The  Clerks  of 
the  Peace  did  not  ask  for  what  was 
called  compensation.  It  was  not  com- 
pensation they  wanted  ;  but  they  simply 
asked  that  the  fees  that  they  were  at  the 
present  moment  entitled  to  claim  on  cer- 
tain committals  should  be  paid  to  them. 
They  had  been  appointed  to  freehold 
offices  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  receive  those  fees.  There  was 
no  question  about  that.  They  did  not  ask 
that  one  sixpence  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  that  was  not  paid  at  the 
present  moment.  Certain  offences  must 
be  now  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  not 
be  tried  summarily  by  the  Justices,  and  in 
respect  of  these  offences  they  were  en- 
titled to  fees.  But  it  was  now  proposed 
to  take  away  from  the  Quarter  Sessions 
the  trying  of  those  particular  offences, 
and  to  allow  the  Justices  at  Petty 
Sessions  to  deal  with  them.  No  one 
objected  to  that  arrangement ;  but  it  was 
certainly  depriving  the  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  of  the  fees  which  they  would 
have  been  paid  if  those  offences  were 
still  triable  at  Quarter  Sessions.  He 
did  not  ask  that  two  sets  of  fees  should 
be  paid  ;  but  there  were  certain  gentle- 
men who  were  not  paid  by  salary,  and 
only  by  fees.  No  doubt,  the  Justices  at 
Quarter  Sessions  had  the  power,  if  so 
minded,  to  say  that  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
should  1)0  paid  by  salary  ;  but  the  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  could  not  force  the  Justices 
to  give  them  a  salary.  If  they  could  do 
so,  they  would  have  no  coniphiint  ;  and 
he  should  like  to  see  all  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  paid  by  salury.  There  wns  a 
certain  number — perhaps  a  consider- 
able number — of  them  paid  by  salary; 
and  it  would  be  very  desiralilo  that  all 
should  be  paid  by  salary,  as  when  only 
payable  by.  fees  Clerks  of  the  Peaco 
and  magistrates'  clerks  were  offered  an 
inducement  to  commit  pnsoners  for  trial 
for  the  purpose  of  making  fees.  He  did 
not  say  that  that  was  done ;  but,  still, 
he  thought  all  such  ofRcials  should  bo 
paid  by  salary.  He  knew  many  gentle- 
men who  had  accepted  the  position  of 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  counties,  and 
had  given  up  their  profession  in  relianc  e 
upon  receiving  the  iees  payable  in  that 
office.    These  gentlemen,  in  many  cases. 
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would  lose  £500  or  £600  a-year  by  this 
Act ;  and  he  would  ask  if  this  was  fair, 
right,  or  just?  When  they  accepted 
those  appointments,  it  was  upon  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  as  the  law  was 
80  it  should  continue.  That  thev  should 
have  an  interest  in  crimes  as  imputed 
to  them  by  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  was,  of  course,  re- 
pugnant to  everyone  :  but  that  was  not 
the  proper  way  of  looking  at  the 
question.  The  crime  remained  the 
same,  and  the  wholo  question  was,  if 
they  removed  tliese  crimes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
they  removed  from  them  their  foes. 
It  seemed  to  him  extremely  hard  and 
improper  to  deprive  these  gentlemen 
of  the  fees  which,  when  they  accepted 
office,  they  wore  led  to  believe  were  in- 
separable from  it.  Ho  would  most 
strongly  support  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Beaumaris. 

Mu.  DODSON  said,  that  it  had  been 
admitted  that  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
had  no  vested  interest  in  the  crime  of 
the  country  ;  but  it  had  been  argued  that 
the  crime  remained,  and  that  they  had 
a  vested  interest  in  its  not  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  cheaper  and  prompter  tribu- 
nal. Ho  could  not  agree  with  that  view. 
Under  this  Bill  not  only  would  there  be 
more  appeals,  but  where  a  person  was 
charged  with  a  crime  for  which  ho  was 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
he  could  claim  to  be  tried  before  a  jurj'. 
Therefore,  the  Act,  while  it  took  away 
some  business,  would  have  the  effect  of 
sending  some  business  to  the  Clerks  of 
the  Peace.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  if  they  abolished  a  freehold 
o£B.ce  they  wei^e  bound  to  pay  compen- 
sation, but  not  otherwise.  They  were 
not  bound  to  provide  crime  for  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  Clerks  of  the  Peace  had  any 
vested  interest. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now 
taken  into  Consideration/'  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered, 

Mr.  speaker  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Penryn  and  Falmouth  (Mr.  Cole)  that 
his  Amendment  involved  a  charge  and 

Mr.  Cole 


could  only  be  inserted  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  cole  accepted  the  ruling  of* 
the  Chair,  and  would  not  press  the  con- 
sideration of  his  clause.  After  the 
strong  feeling  the  House  had  evinced 
against  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  tho  Member  for  Beau- 
maris, he  thought  it  was  idle  for  him  to 
move  this  clause,  even  if  he  were  en- 
titled to  do  so,  as  it  embodied  the 
substance  of  that  Pesolution.  At  the 
same  time,' he  must  express'a  hope  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  re-consider  his  decision.  It 
did  strike  him  as  an  exceedingly  hard 
case  on  those  gentlemen,  and  he  thought 
something  should  be  ^done  to  relieve 
them. 

Mr.  RIDLEY'said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  if  they  gave  the  Justices  a 
right  not  to  proceed  to  conviction,  al- 
though an  offence  should  be  proved  to 
have  been  committed,  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be  expressed  that  that 
discretion  should  only  be  exercised  on  a 
consideration  of  the  particular  case. 
The  words  in  the  IGth  clause,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  gave  the  Justices  liberty 
not  to  convict  when  they  thought  fit. 
Therefore,  without  considering  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
might  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
excercise  this  discretion  without  refer- 
ence to  the  case  itself.  He  therefore 
begged  to  move,  in  Clause  16,  page  8, 
line  30,  after  the  word  **  inexpedient," 
to  insert  **  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  lino 
30,  after  the  word  **  inexpedient,"  to 
insert  the  words  **  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case."  —  (J/r. 
Ridley.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  henry  JAMES  did  not  see  how 
he  could  move  his  Amendment  to  leave 
out  Sub-section  1  of  this  clause,  if  the 
Amendment  now  moved  was  inserted. 
He  wished  to  support  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland, and  he  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  principle  involved 
in  it.  This  sub-section  had  the  effect  of 
placing  every  magistrate  who  adminis- 
tered the  law  above  that  House  and 
above  the  law.     It  would  give  a  magis- 
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trate  power  to  say — "I  think  that  al- 
though  the   Legislature   have    said    a 
certain  thing  is   a  crime,   yet   that    it 
ought  not  to  bo  so."      Although  this 
seemed  a  very  small    matter,    yet  he 
thought  the  principle  involved  in  it  very 
serious.     In  the  Criminal  Code  (Indict- 
able OlTencos)  Bill   a  provision  similar 
to  this  was  inserted,  by  which  they  gave 
to  every  Judge  who  tried  a  case  a  power 
to  say  that    although  the  Legislature 
had  said  that  a  certain  act  constituted  a 
crime,  yet  if  that  Judge  thought  that 
the   Legislature  was  wrong,   he  could 
say  that  the  crime  should  not  result  in 
a  conviction,  and  that  the  prisoner,  how- 
ever guilty,   might  go  free.     A  Judge 
would  be  enabled,  because  he  thought 
the  Legislature  wrong  in  making  a  par- 
ticular act  a  crime,  to  say  that  he  would 
exercise  this  power  and  refuse  to  con- 
vict for  it.  This  case  might  very  readily 
happen.  A  Judge  might  say  that  poach- 
ing ought  not  to  be  a  crime,  and  that  he 
would  not  convict  for  it ;  and  he  might 
tell  the  jury  that  he  would  refuse  to 
convict  a  man.  not  because  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged,   but  because,  in  his  opinion, 
poaching  was  not  a  crime.     The  Legis- 
lature determined  what  acts  were  crimes, 
and  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  this  sub- 
section, and  the  power  proposed  to  be 
put  in   the  Criminal  Code   (Indictable 
Offences)  Bill,  put  the  Judge  above  that 
House,  and  put  him  into  a  position  to 
say — **I  will  not  allow  the  jury  to  con- 
vict, not  because  the  man  is  not  guilty 
— not   because    it  is  not   a  gross   case 
within  the  purview  of  legislation — but 
because  I  think  the  crime  ought  not  to 
exist."     He  did  not  think  that  any  such 
power  as  that  should  be  given  to  any 
magistrate  or  Judge.     He  did  not  object 
to  a  magistrate,  or  a  Judge,  having  the 
power  to  say  that  a  case  was  so  slight 
that   a  nominal  penalty  was   sufficient 
punifihment ;  he  was  only  objecting   to 
a  magistrate   of  summary  jurisdiction, 
or  a  Judge  of  greater  power,  being  per- 
mitted to  say — **Iwill  not  allow  a  jury 
to  convict  on  this  crime,  because  I  think 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  crime  at  all." 
If  they  allowed  that  power  to  be  given 
in   small  matters,  as  was  done  by  the 
Bill,    it    seemed     to     him     that    they 
would  not  be  able  to  object  to  the  in- 
sertion  of  a   similar   provision  in   the 
Criminal  Code.    Ho  wuuld  refer,  for  one 
moment,  to  the  cases  in  wiiich  magis- 


trates would  be  called  upon  to  exerciso 
their  discretion.     Persons  who  might  be 
charged  before  them  might  be  in.  their 
employment,    or    might   be    known   to 
them,  and  an  appeal  would  be  made  to 
tho  clemency   of  the  magistrates.     At 
present,  the  magistrate  was  able  to  say 
— **  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  bound  to 
obey    the    law — I  am  bound  to    carry 
the  law  into  effect  and  commit  the  pri- 
soner for  trial;"  but  under  this  section 
of  the  Bill  it  would  be  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate  to  dismiss  any  prisoner, 
however  guilty.     He  would  not  be  able 
to  say,  as  before — **I  am  bound  to  ad- 
minister the  law,"  for  a  discretion  was 
expressly  given  him  here  to  dismiss  a 
criminal,  however  guilty,  if  he  thought 
fit.     In  dealing  with  this  question,  they 
must  consider  weak  magistrates  as  well 
as  strong  ones.     He   did   not  wish   to 
enter  into  the  question  of  political  bias ; 
but  there  were  various  questions  coming 
before    magistrates    upon    which   they 
might  entertain  opinions.    He  would  op- 
peal  to  those  hon.  Members  who,  like 
Fiimself,  were  magistrates,  and  would  ask 
them  whether  they  would  like  to  bo  placed 
in  this  position — that  they  could  not  fall 
back  upon  the  strength  of  that  which  they 
had  always  been   able  to  do — namely, 
that  they  simply  administered  tho  law 
as  the  Legislature   had  made  it?     He 
could   not   conceive   any  position  more 
objectionable     than     that     magistrates 
should  not  be  protected  by  tlie  law  it- 
self,  but   left   to  their   own   individual 
discretion    in    deterniining    whether   a 
conviction  should  take  place.     He  hoped 
the  House  would  draw  the  distinction 
between    the    ohject   of   tiiis    clause — 
namely,  clemency   by  means  of  making 
a  conviction  only  nominal,  and  the  plac- 
ing a  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  say  that  he  would  not  convict 
for  a  crime,  however  guilty  the  prisoner 
might   be   proved   of  the   offence  with 
which  he  was  charged.     He  would  ac- 
cept the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Northumberland  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
objection  he  had  raised.     So  far  as  he 
could  see,  they  were  introducing  a  prin- 
ciple into   the    law    which    was    most 
dangerous  and   most  injurious  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  which  he 
believed  would  be  personally  felt  to  be 
a  great  burden,  instead  of  a  benefit,  to 
the   magistracy   of    this  country.      H^ 
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trusted  that  he  had  not  pressed  his  views 
too  strongly  upon  the  House.  He  did 
not  like  to  divide  against  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  ;  but  ho  hoped  the  House 
would,  if  it  passed  this  section,  accept 
the  responsibility  of  affirming  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  pointed  out  would 
have  such  untoward  results. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that, 
BO  far  as  the  principle  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland went,  it  was  not  affected  by  the 
opposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber   for    Taunton.       Ho    thought    the 
Amendment  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement  on 
the  Bill,  whatever  might  be  done  when 
they  came  to  deal   with  Sub-section  1. 
The    hon.    and    learned    Member    for 
Taunton  had  urged  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  power  given  in  Sub -section  1 
would  be  very  dangerous.     But  it  was 
only  proposed  by  this  section  to  legalize 
what  it  was  now  the  constant  practice  to 
do  in  Petty  Sessions.  A  man  was  charged 
with  an  olFenco,  and  that  ofifence  might 
be  proved  ;    the   magistrates,    being  of 
opinion  that  no  punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
— **  You  have  been  guilty  of  this  offence; 
but  as  you  are  a  man  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, and  we  do  not  think  you  deserve 
punishment,  on  the  whole  we  will  dis- 
miss the  case  against  you  on  payment 
of  costs."     That  had  beon  the  practice 
up  to  the  present  moment ;    but  when  he 
(Mr.  Asslieton  Cross)  first  took  the  chair 
at  Petty  Sessions  he  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  that  practice,  as  he  did  not  think 
that  it  was  legal,  and  he  had  not  allowed 
it  to  take  place  since.     But  the  hardship 
inflicted  by  the  want  of  such  a  power 
was  very  great;  and  he  thought  that  a 
power  such  as  that  given  by  the  sub- 
section was  required.     At  present,  if  a 
man  were  fined  even  the  smallest  amount 
it   involved  the   penalty  of  paj^ng  the 
costs.     The  mngistrates  were  not  to  have 
the  smallest  discretion  in  saying  whether 
a  particular  act  was  or  was  not  to  be  a 
crime ;  but  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
say  that,  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  inflict  any  punishment  at 
all.     Ho  agreed  that  magistrates  ouglit 
not  to  Imve  a  power  to  dismiss  a  case 
because  they  did  not  think  the  law  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  was  right ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  a  discretion  to  say 
that,  under  the  particular  circumstances, 

Sir  Henry  Jamea 


no  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted. 
The  only  question  between  his  view  and 
that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  be  whether  a  person  should 
be  actually  convicted  or  not.  It  was 
now  constantly  the  practice  of  magis- 
trates to  dismiss  cases  upon  payment  of 
costs.  That  was  not  legal  ;  but,  still,  it 
was  done,  and  instead  of  leaving  it  in 
that  way  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  power 
in  the  matter.  lie  thought  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Northumberland  would  show  more  dis- 
tinctly that  magistrates  were  to  exercise 
their  discretion  according  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case  before 
them,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  agreed  with  a 
great  deal  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Taunton  had 
said;  but  he  was  not  now  going  to  discuss 
the  question  raised  by  him.  He  wished 
only  to  draw  attention  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House.  He  shoiildliko 
the  matter  limited  more  than  the  hon. 
Member  proposed.  In  certain  circum- 
stances it  was  intended  to  impose  a  cer- 
tain limitation.  He  did  not  think  that 
magistrates  should  have  any  discretion 
except  where,  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  offon'*e  was 
of  a  trifling  character.  Unless  the  power 
was  specific,  the  clause  might  include 
more  than  that.  He  should  prefer 
to  have  words  stating  that  the  ofience 
was  so  trifling  that  it  was  not  expedient, 
under  the  particular  circumstances,  to 
convict  for  the  ofifence.  He  should,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  the  words  of  the  clause 
should  be  altered  ;  and  instead  of  the 
.Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Northumberland  should  be 
inserted  the  woi'ds — 

**  The  offence  was,  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  of  so  trifling  a  character 
that  it  is  inexpedient." 

Mil.  RIDLEY  accepted  the  words 
proposed,  and  begged  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (.7/r.  Jlerschell)  agreed  io. 

Mu.  PAGET  wished  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment, at  the  end  of  this  sub-section,  in 
these  words,  **or  any  other  nominal 
punishment."  His  object  in  inserting 
the  Amendment  was  to  make  the  sen- 
tences harmonize. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
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Sir  HENEY  JAMES  remarlced,  that 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Herschell)  mitigated,  to  some  extent,  the 
evil  which  he  was  anxious  to  obviate ; 
but  lie  still  thought  there  was  some 
objection  to  this  clause,  and  for  this 
reason.  It  had  been  said  that  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  whether  the  magis- 
trates sliould  be  able  to  say  that  they 
would  not  convict  at  all,  or  whether 
they  would  give  only  a  nominal  punish- 
ment. Every  Judge  was  bound  to  have 
a  discretion  as  to  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  his  objection  was  to  magis- 
trates being  put  above  the  law,  and 
enabled  to  say  that  they  would  not  con- 
vict of  crime.  The  riglit  lion.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  had  stated  that 
wlierever  even  a  nominal  punishment 
was  inflicted  costs  must  follow  the  event, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  sub-section 
was  to  remedy  that.  Ho  would  point 
out  that  the  Bill  remedied  that  defect  in 
the  law ;  and  that,  oven  after  a  convic- 
tion, it  was  in  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates to  let  a  person  go  without  the 
payment  of  costs.  He  must  protest 
against  the  magistrates  being  for  one 
moment  put  above  the  law ;  and  he 
more  particularly  objected  to  this,  as 
furnishing  a  precedent  for  a  similar  but 
more  extended  power  being  inserted  in 
the  Criminal  Code. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  stood  in  his  name  on  the 
Paper  dealt  with  a  class  of  crime  not 
contemplated  when  the  question  was 
raised  before.  The  Bill  contained  a 
scheme  of  penalties,  by  which  the  non- 
payment of  any  sum  above  £20  was 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  three 
months.  In  many  Kevenue  cases  penalties 
amounted  to  £1,800  or  £2,000;  and  in 
a  case  which  was  at  present  proceeding 
Her  Majesty's  Government  claimed 
£1,800  i)enalty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  House  would 
think  that  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  an  oO'ence  against  the  lievenue,  in 
which  the  penalty  amounted  to  £1,800, 
was  hardly  adequate.  He  wished  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  offences  against 
the  Kevenue ;  and  he  was  afraid  if 
three  months  were  left  as  the  alternative 
to  breaking  these  laws,  that  it  would 
not  sufficiently  deter  crime.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  had  to  ask  the 
House  to  add  to  the    powers  of   the 


magistrates  in  these  cases,  and  to  extend 
the  punishment  in  Revenue  cases  to  a 
longer  period  of  imprisonment — nameh', 
six  months.  He  moved,  in  Clause  54, 
page  32,  line  3,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  **act"  to  the  word  **  shall"  in 
line  8. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  observed,  that  it 
would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  if 
magistrates  were  allowed  to  inflict 
greater  punishment  in  the  case  of  those 
offences  than  they  could  in  others.  He 
thought,'  however,  that  the  Amendment 
proposed  went  too  far,  for  it  included 
otFences  against  the  Post  Office. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed,  that  ho  would  amend  that, 
and  proposed  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
'*  apply"  to  **and,"  inclusive,  in  lino  7. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  that  ho  had  to 
move  an  Amendment  upon  the  1st 
Schedule  of  the  Bill.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  permit  trumpery  cases  to  bo 
dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner.  Ho 
proposed  to  add  to  the  1st  Schedule, 
amongst  the  ofl'ences  which  might  be 
dealt  with,  the  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences  where  the  value  of  tho  money 
did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  bo- 
fore  which  the  charge  was  brought, 
exceed  5*.  He  had  taken  tho  sum  of 
5«.  in  order  to  confine  the  power  to  small 
cases.  He  might  point  out  that  tho 
object  was  to  confine  the  matter  to  ob- 
taining money,  as  it  was  a  much  simpler 
case  than  that  of  obtaining  goods  by 
false  pretences.  In  the  case  of  obtain- 
ing goods  by  false  pretences  difficult 
questions  might  arise;  but  tho  case  of 
obtaining  money  was  much  simpler  and 
in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  tho 
Bill. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  34,  column  1,  lino  20,  after  tho  word 
"sections,*'  to  insert  the  words  "7.  Obtain- 
ing money  by  fulse  pretences  where  the  value 
of  the  whole  of  the  money  alleged  to  have 
been  so  obtained  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
court  before  which  the  charge  is  brought,  ex- 
ceed five  shillings." — {Jlr,Uudson.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  observed, 
that  though  the  Amendment  was  worthy 
of  consideration,  yet  he  could  not  agree 
with  it.  His  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
Amendment  was  that  ho  feared  it  might 
be  used  for  tho  purpose  of  collecting 
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debts.  Ilolind  great  objection  to  alio  wing 
the  Criminal  Law  to  bo  made  amedium  for 
debt-collecting;  and  he  wished,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  prevent  it.  He 
therefore  thought  it  would  bo  right  to 
leave  tlio  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  observed,  that 
whether  made  a  medium  for  collecting 
debts  or  not,  a  charge  of  committing  this 
offence  might  be  sent  by  the  magistrates 
for  trial.  He  thought  it  was  better  to 
have  such  a  case  tried  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  a  summary  convicfion  take 
place,  than  that  the  matter  should  be 
sent  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  It  was 
really  only  a  question  as  to  whether  a 
particular  offence  should  be  dealt  with 
summarily,  or  sent  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions to  bo  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  remarked, 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  the  matter  to 
Quarter  Sessions  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  making  use  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  this  particular  matter  for  debt- 
collecting. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  27;  Noes 
37  :  Majority  10.— (Div.  List,  No.  107.) 

Mn.  MORGAN  LLOYD  said,  that  he 
had  an  Amendment,  in  page  35,  line  10, 
to  insert  these  words — 

"Provided  that  tho  value  does  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  tho  Court  before  which  the  charge 
is  brought,  exceed  forty  shillings." 

He  did  not  know  the  intention  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  this  matter; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  jurisdiction  was 
given  by  the  Bill  to  try  aiders  and 
abettors  without  limit  as  to  amount. 
The  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  magis- 
trates under  it  was  limited  to  the  value 
of  40«.,  but  aiders  and  abettors  of  thefts 
of,  say,  £1,000,  or  a  valuable  horse, 
might  be  tried  summarily.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  intended  to 
allow  this  peculiarity  to  exist,  for  it 
was  an  anomaly ;  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why,  if  a  principal  could  not 
be  tried,  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  or 
after  the  fact,  should  be  allowed  to  be 
tried.  The  object  of  his  Amendment 
was  to  give  the  same  jurisdiction,  with 
regard  to  accessories  before  and  after 
the  fact,  as  was  exercised  with  regard  to 
principals. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  I  am 
satisfied,  and  accept  the  Amendment. 

Amondmont  agreed  io, 

Mr.  Assheton  Crou 


Mb.  COLE  moved  an  Amendment 
with  a  view  to  limiting  the  power  to  try 
for  attempts  to  steal.  As  the  matter  at 
present  stood,  there  was  no  limit  what- 
ever to  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to 
try  for  attempts  to  steal.  It  seemed  to 
him  that,  as  respected  the  tribunal,  an 
attempt  to  commit  an  offence  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
entire  offence. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  35,  line  16,  after  the  word  "  serrani,** 
to  insert  the  words  '*  where  the  property  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  alleged  offence  does  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  before  whom  the 
charge  is  brought,  exceed  forty  shillings." — 
{Mr,  Cole,) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  observed, 
that  a  man  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  steal  money,  but  the  amount  of  the 
money  might  be  unknown,  tho  Court 
could  not  possibly  determine  the  value 
of  the  property  which  he  attempted  to 
steal,  and  that  it  would  be,  therefore, 
absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
provision.  If  a  man  attempted  to  pick 
a.  pocket,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
charge  him  with  attempting  to  steal  any 
specific  sum,  because  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  pocket  would  probably 
not  be  known. 

Mb.  PAGET  thought  that  this 
Amendment  w^as  very  objectionable,  and 
he  should  strongly  oppose  it. 

Mb.  cole  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved,  in  Schedule  2,  page  36,  line  o, 
to  insert — 

(11  and  12  Vic.  c.  43.) 

"  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  neeaoii, 
within  England  and  Wales,  with  respect  to 
summary  convictions  and  orders." 

The  following  words  in  section  thirty-five : 
**  Kor  to  an^  information  or  complunt  or 
other  proceeding  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  Her  Majesty *8  Revenue 
of  Excise  or  Customs,  Stamps,  Taxes,  or  Post 
Office." 

He  said,  that  this  Amendment  vas 
simply  to  do  away  with  the  exemption 
of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Kevenue  in 
proceedings  under  the  Larceny  Act. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To* 
morrow. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  tho  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Raikea.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 


GREAT  SEAL  [SALARY]. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  thereupon  read. 

I^Iotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — [Sir  Henry  tSeltcin-lbbetson,) 

Mr.  monk  said,  that  it  was  not 
u^ual  for  Mr.  Speakar  to  leave  the 
Chair  in  order  that  the  House  mip^ht  go 
into  Committee  and  provide  for  expenses 
arising  out  of  a  Bill  until  it  had  passed 
its  second  reading.  Moreover,  it  was 
later  than  half-past  12,  and  the  Bill 
in  question  was  opposed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Hamourt). 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  this  was  merely  a  formal 
stage  of  the  Bill,  tl\e  object  of  which 
was  to  sanction,  by  Resolution  of  tho 
House,  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid 
in  case  the  Bill  should  be  passed. 

• 

Question  pnt. 

ThQ  ^oxxsQ  divided : — Ayes  22;  Noes 
13  :  Majority  9.— (Div.  List,  No.  108.) 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Matter  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Reiohedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize  the 
payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par- 
liament, of  additional  Salary  to  any  Officer 
which  may  become  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  amend  the 
Law  respecting  the  manner  of  passing  Grants 
nnder  the  Great  Seal,  and  respecting  Officers 
connected  therewith. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morroto. 


COSTS  TAXATION  (HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS)  BILL— [Bill  190.] 
{Mr.  Raiketj  Mr,  Mowbray.) 

SECOND   READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  EAIKES  explained  that  it  was 
intended  to  legalize  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
visional Orders  the  same  regulations  as 
to  the  taxation  6f  costs  which  had  long 
been  established  in  the  case  of  Private 
Bills.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time. 


Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Friday,  2Zrd  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— F/r»/  Reading-^ 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)*;  Dispensaries 
(Ireland)  ♦  (88) ;  Hares  (Ireland)  •  (89)  ;  Par- 
liamentary Burghs  (Scotland)  *  (90) ;  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
(Waterford,  &c.)*  (91) ;  Public  Health  (Scot- 
land) Provisional  Order  (Both well)  •  (92). 

Second  Reading — Children's  Dangerous  Perform- 
ances (64) ;  Statute  Law  Revision  (Ireland) 
(80) ;  Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amend- 
ment* (83). 

i2/?;7or^— Habitual  Drunkards*  (86-93). 

Third  Reading — Pier  and  Harbour  Onlcra  Con- 
firmation *  (73);  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867,  Amendment*  (78),  SLtitipaswd. 

Royal  Assent — liegisti-ation  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  (Ariuy)  [42  Viet.  c.  8] ; 
Friendly  Societies  Act  (1375)  Amendment 
[42  Viet.  c.  9]  ;  Assessed  liates  Act  Amend- 
ment [42  Vict.  c.  10];  Bankers*  Books  (Evi- 
dence) [42  Vict.  c.  11];  Petty  Customs  (Scot- 
land) Abolition  Act  Amendment  [42  Vict.  c. 
13]  ;  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876) 
Amendment  [42  Viet.  c.  12];  Oyster  and 
Mussel  Fisheries  Order  (Blackwater,  Essex) 
[42  Viet.  c.  i] ;  Drainage  and  Improve- 
ment of  Ijands  (Ireland)  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  [42  Viet.  c.  ii] ;  General 
Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provi- 
sional Order  (Paislf5y)  [42  Viet.  c.  iii]; 
General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland) 
Provisional  Order  (Inverness)  [42  Vict.  c. 
iv]  ;  Land  Drainage  Provisional  Order 
(Bispham,  &c.)  [42  Viet.  c.  xlij ;  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  (Castle 
Douglas)  [42  Vict.  c.  xlii] ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  (Ashton-under- 
"Lyne,  &c.)  [42  Viet,  c.  xliii]. 

CHILDREN'S    DANGEROUS    PERFORM- 
ANCES   BILL— (No.  64.) 
{The  Earl  De  la  Warr.) 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ingy  read. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
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their  Lordships  had,  in  a  former  Session, 
read  a  similar  measure  a  second  time ; 
but  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  it  was  framed,  and  the  objection 
that  it  included  too  much,  it  was  with- 
drawn. The  present  Bill  was  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  of  tender 
years  in  gymnastic,  athletic,  or  other 
performances  of  a  kind  which  would  en- 
danger life  or  limb.  The  2nd  clause, 
which  was  the  principal  one,  provided 
that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age 
should  take  part  in  any  public  exiiibition 
or  performance  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  would 
bo  considered  dangerous  to  life  or  limb. 
The  Bill  also  imposed  penalties  on  the 
person  who  employed  the  child,  or  the 
parent  or  guardian  who  allowed  the 
child  to  bo  so  employed.  It  was  said 
that  if  persons  did  not  commence  the 
practice  of  such  performances  when  they 
were  children  they  would  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  them  in  after-life.  He  sub- 
mitted that  that  would  bo  no  great  loss 
to  the  community.  Tiiere  was,  however, 
no  desire  to  put  down  by  moans  of  the 
Bill  such  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  part 
of  youths  and  adult  persons  as  were 
necessary  to  tbo  maintenance  of  bodily 
health  and  the  development  of  the 
human  frame.  In  the  case  of  the  dan- 
gerous exhibitions  which  it  was  proposed 
to  suppress,  the  children  who  took  part 
in  them  were  not  voluntary  agents.  They 
were  compelled  to  take  part  in  them  and 
risk  their  lives  for  the  gain  of  others.  It 
was  true  that  dangerous  performances 
had  diminished  in  number  for  a  certain 
time  after  the  introduction  of  the  former 
measure  on  this  subject ;  but  some  in- 
stances which  had  recently  occurred 
showed  that  the  practice  still  continued 
to  a  great  extent.  The  noble  Earl  then 
described  in 'detail  several  examples  of 
dangerous  performances,  chiefly  in  music 
halls.  In  one  case  a  child,  about  six 
years  of  age,  suspended  at  a  dizzy  height, 
went  through  a  ceiling-walking  perfor- 
mance, which  consisted  of  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  head  downwards, 
by  placing  his  febt  successively  in  loops. 
In  another  instance,  two  sisters,  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
swung  round  and  round  a  number  of 
times  on  a  trapeze.  The  noble  Earl  read 
announcements,  issued  by  managers,  of 
"  additional  attractions,"  in  the  form  of 
**  flying  wonders,"  **  queens  of  the  air," 
and  so  on.     lie  also  referred  to  an  acci- 
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dent  which  had  recently  occurred  at  a 
music  hall  in  Birmingham  to  a  boy  1 2 
years  of  age.  One  of  his  feats  consisted 
in  being  propelled  into  the  air  from  an 
apparatus  placed  on  the  stage.  The 
machine  went  off  rather  unexpectedly, 
and  the  little  fellow  was  hurled  into  the 
air,  and  one  of  his  legs  was  broken  and 
severely  lacerated.  These  children,  in 
their  professional  education,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  system  of  torture  from  the 
earliest  period.  He  bescged  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2V" 
—{The  Earl  De  la  Warr,) 

EAaLBEAUCHAMP  said,  that  every- 
one, including  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, sympathized  with  the  object  C)f 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  de  la  Warr) ;  but  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  measure  for 
which  he  asked  a'  second  reading  was 
best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  which 
he  had  in  view.  He  (Earl  Beauchamp) 
thought  in  its  present  .shape  it  was  not, 
for  none  of  the  performances  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  mentioned  would  come 
within  its  scope.  They  all  took  place  at 
music-halls,  and  the  Bill  was  confined  to 
exhibitions  in  a  circus.  The  Bill  as 
drawn  would  prohibit  most  gymnastic 
exhibitions,  because,  if  they  were  shown 
to  be  dangerous,  and  a  grown  person 
employed  a  child  in  them,  they  would  be 
prohibited,  although  the  child  might  be 
employed  in  a  portion  of  tlie  entertain- 
ment which  was  not  at  all  dangerous. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  intended  ;  but  it 
would  bo  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  could  be  amended  in  Committee, 
and  the  Government  would  not  oppose 
the  second  reading ;  but  ho  very  much 
doubted  whether  any  great  compulsion 
was  really  exorcised  on  the  children  who 
took  part  in  the  performances  in  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  ABEEDAEE  observed,  that  as 
the  Legislature  had  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment of  young  children  in  some  of 
the  most  useful  manufactures  of  the 
country,  because  that  employment  was 
injurious  to  theln,  d  fortiori,  there  was  a 
case  made  out  for  preventing  the  em- 
ployment of  children  at  dangerous  per- 
formances. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said,  it 
was  not  during  the  performances  that  the 
greatest  mischief  was  done  and  the 
greatest  cruelty  perpetrated  towards  the 
children.      It  was  in  the  training  of  the 
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children  from  the  ages  of  four  and  fivo 
years  up  to  14  that  the  severest  torture 
was  inflicted  on  them. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Thunday  next. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY 
AND  FIRE  BRIGADE  — RKPORT  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

MOTION   FOR   PAPERS. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE,  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  of   the    House   of  Commons   in 
1877  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 
and  to  move  for  Papers,  said,  ho  owed 
an  apology  to  their  Lordships  for  bring- 
ing before  them  a  subject  on  which  ho 
was  profoundly  ignorant  three  montlis 
ago.     The  accident  of  a  fire  in  his  own 
house  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the 
system  prevalent  in  the  Metropolis  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  against 
fire.     But,  in  any  criticisms   which  ho 
might  make  on  the  systom,  ho  wished  to 
be  understood  as  making  no  complaint 
whatever  of  the  authorities  or  individuals 
who  took  a  part  in  extinguishing  that 
fire.     On  the  contrary,  he  could  only  ex- 
press his  gratitude  for  the  zeal,  energy, 
and   courtesy  which  were  sliown.     He 
should  like  to  add  one  word  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  63'mpathy  which  was  shown 
him  and  his  family,  not  only  by  friends, 
but  even  by  mere  acquaintances.     Ho 
could  not  pretend  that  that   sympathy 
was  quite  universal,  because  the  director 
of  an  Insurance  Company  overheard  one 
person   say  to  another   in  Pall  Mall — 
•*  After  all,  Lord  Granville's  fire  is  not  a 
bad  thing  ;  it  creates  work."   This  idea, 
that  the  creation  of  a  necessity  for  labour 
was  tantamount  to  a  creation  of  wealth, 
would  have  indicated  that  the  speakers 
were    rather    anti-Free    Traders    than 
Liberals.     But  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that   they   belonged   to  his   Party,  for 
when  they  got  opposite  the  Carlton  they 
agreed  that  for  every  reason  it  would  bo 
an  excellent  thing  if  that  place  were 
burnt  down  to  the  ground.     The  risk  of 
fire  was  so  interesting  to  all  their  Lord- 
ships that  they  would  forgive  him  for 
calling  their  attention  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1876-7.     It  was  the 
more  important  as  the  recommendations 
were  similar  to  those  of  all  other  Com- 
mittees and  Boyal  Commissions  which 


had  sat  on  this  mattiT,  or  on  subjects 
connected  with  it — among  others,  n  Com- 
mission prosidod  over  by  his  noblo  Friend 
tlio  Lord  President  of  the  Council  (tho 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon).  Tho 
recommendations  were  almost  identical 
with  those  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  which 
wore  of  groat  value,  as  tho  work  was 
ch icily  carried  on  b}'  experts  and  spe- 
cialists, who  had  leave  from  tho  Govern- 
ment to  examine  ofHcial  witnesses.  Tho 
Report  of  tiie  Committee  gave  an  inte- 
resting account,  which  ho  would  not 
repeat,  of  tho  system  for  dealing  with 
tiros  which  existed  previous  to  le()0.  It 
was  almost  incredible  that,  up  to  that 
date,  tho  only  legal  provision  for  protect- 
ing life  and  property  from  lire  was  an 
obligation  upon  the  Metropolitan  parishes 
to  keep  fire  engines,  but  with  no  corre- 
sponding obligation  upon  anyone  to  work 
them.  There  was  a  body  of  firemen, 
who  had  no  public  character,  but  were 
maintained  by  some  of  tho  Insurance 
Companies,  for  tho  extinction  of  fires 
only  in  tho  central  parts  of  tho  town, 
and  there  was  a  charitable  society  whi(  h 
owned  a  certain  number  of  fire-escapes. 
In  IHfio,  an  improvement  was  efFcctcdby 
tho  creation  of  tho  Fire  Brigade  as  a 
municipal  instituticm  under  the  super- 
intendence of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  But  tho  Committee  reported 
that  although  tho  expenditure  of  tlio 
Board  had  been,  on  tho  whole,  judicious, 
they  were  always  hampered  by  want  of 
means,  and  that  the  Brigade,  though  tho 
men  were  edicient  ancl  well  officered, 
was  quite  inadequate  in  numbers.  In 
London,  with  a  [)0[)ulation  of  .'},.50(),0»'0, 
the  Brigade  consist^'d  of  40G  men  ;  in 
Paris,  with  a  population  under  2,0uu,00(), 
tho  firemen  numbered  1,548;  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  with  a  combined 
population  of  about  1,. '3.00,000,  there 
were  2,300  firemen.  Tho  Hystem  thero 
was  expensive,  but  perfect.  Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  who  hud  lately  been  in  tho 
United  States,  had  written  to  him  tho 
following  description : — 

"  Tho  American  sygtcra  for  fires  is  very  ela- 
borate. 

**  1.  I^Iany  private  houses  havo  direct  com- 
mnnication  with  tho  nearest  iK>lice  oflice  by 
telffi^aph  wire.  You  have  on  this  four  siK^ials 
— (<j)  alarm  of  fire,  {h)  w.nd  a  cab,  (r)  wnd  a 
conmiissioDcr,  {df)  send  the  polico— a  robbery  or 
crime. 

'*2.  Kvery  small  district  has  a  fire  alarm 
attached  U)  a  convenient  house,  on  the  out«ide. 
The  alarm  is  locked,  but  the  house  to  which  it  is 
attached  keeps  the  key,  azid  each  policeman  on 
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tho  beat  has  a  key.  Your  houso  is  on  fire  and 
you  rush  to  this  box,  open  it,  pull  a  wire,  which 
tells  the  central  office  that  there  is  a  fire  close  to 
this  district  box. 

"  3.  Tho  Central  Office  now  docs  the  follow- 
ing. It  telegraphs  to  tho  district  fire-engine 
office  and  to  the  neighbouring  Alliance  offices 
that  there  is  a  fire,  say  in  district  500.  I  have 
been  in  these  offices  when  an  alarm  arrives,  and 
have  seen  the  operation.  An  alarm  bell  rings 
and  the  telegraph  at  the  same  moment  loosens 
the  horses  in  their  stalls.  Tho  horses,  being 
trained  to  obey  tho  alarm,  instantly  turn  round 
and  rush  to  their  places  in  the  fire  engine.  By 
the  time  the  men  have  put  on  their  accoutre- 
ments the  horses  are  in  place  and  only  require  to 
bo  hooked  to  the  engine. 

"4.  Of  course  the  efficiency  of  all  fire  ar- 
rangements depends  upon  thero  being  a  system 
of  constant  supply  in  tho  mains  and  in  the 
houses.  This  is  precisely  the  great  want  in 
London,  and  until  it  is  given  to  us  London  will 
be  far  behind  other  great  towns  in  protection 
from  fire.*' 

In  London  there  was  no  unity  of  ma- 
najrement.  Of  those  who  took  part  oifi- 
cially  in  dealing  with  a  fire  there  were  the 
police,  who  were  almost  always  the  first 
on  tho  spot.  In  our  great  provincial 
towns  they  at  once  applied  a  hose  to  a 
hydrant  of  which  they  had  tho  key,  and 
thus  constantly  themselves  put  out  the 
fire  in  the  room  in  which  it  originated. 
In  L(mdon  they  had  no  power  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  Their  business  was  only 
to  arouse  the  inmates  of  the  place  on 
fire,  to  summon  help,  and  to  keep  order. 
The  Fire  Brigade — a  body  entirely  sepa- 
rate, under  the  orders  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board — ^\\'hen  they  arrived  were  fre- 
quently helpless  until  tho  turncock  came. 
He  was  the  private  servant  of  one  of 
eight  Water  Companies,  who  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  special  Acts,  with 
independent  areas,  separate  systems  of 
pipes,  and  peculiar  regulations.  They 
were  uudiT  no  obligation  to  supply  suffi- 
cient water  for  tho  extinction  of  fires. 
The}'  were  only  bound  to  give  gratui- 
tously what  happened  to  be  there.  There 
was  no  connection  between  their  water 
services,  no  means  of  sustaining  pressure 
or  of  concentrating  the  whole  power  of 
the  water  service  of  the  Metropolis  upon 
one  spot.  Tho  Salvage  Corps  was  an- 
other separate  body  under  the  orders  of 
tho  Insurance  Companies.  It  might  be 
said  this  arrangement  sounded  anoma- 
lous, but  it  worked  well.  It  was  most 
creditable  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of 
those  concerned  that  it  worked  at  all. 
It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any 
of  their  Lordships  to  visit  the  central 
ofi&ce  of  the  Fire  Brigade.      It  was  im* 
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possible  to  imagine  a  finer  race  of  men, 
or  a  more  intelligent  system  of  disci- 
pline, and  application  of  means  to  ends. 
But  the  system  itself  was  bad,  and  did 
not  work  well  when  compared  with  those 
places  where  unity  prevailed.  In  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committees  of 
1846  and  1847,  by  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don that  visited  Manchester,  it  was 
shown  that  there  were  in  proportion 
three  times  more  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  London  than  in  those  towns 
where  unity  prevailed.  In  one,  the  rule 
was  for  the  house  to  be  burnt ;  in  the 
other,  only  the  room.  Their  Lordships 
would  remember  what  a  serious  per- 
centage that  was,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered how  many  more  lives  were  lost, 
and  how  much  moro  property  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  than  by  any  human 
violence  or  robbery.  This  saving  of 
life  and  property  in  the  provincial  towns 
was  partly  owing  to  concentration  of 
management,  partly  to  the  constant 
supply  of  water,  and  the  fact  that 
hydrants  were  placed  in  all  the  mains, 
and  in  the  houses  themselves.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  Select  Committee  were  1 2. 
But  as  six  of  them  were  either  matters 
of  detail  or  related  to  theatres,  and  had 
already  been  to  some  degree  obej^ed,  he 
would  only  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
the  following  six  : — 

"  That  the  statutory  arrangements  for  the 
extinction  of  fires  in  the  metropolis,  whereby 
the  Fire  Brigade  is  administered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  two  separate  police 
forces  o-xist  side  by  side,  and  the  water  supply  is 
soctionally  furnished  by  eight  independent  com- 
panies, are  not  such  as  to  furnish  adequate  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property,  and  contrast  un- 
favourably with  provincial  systems,  where  tho 
Fire  Brigade,  water  supply,  and  police  are 
under  a  single  authority  ;  and  that  consolidation 
of  management,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  is 
urgently  required. 

"  That  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  transfeircd 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  for  the  Metropolis,  so  however 
as  to  constitute  a  distinct  branch  to  bo  placed 
under  the  immediato  command  of  a  separate  as- 
sistant commissioner,  and  to  be  authorized  to 
act  within  tho  city  of  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis. 

*'  That  the  police  stations  and  the  fixed  points 
should  bo  used  as  Fire  Brigade  stations,  or  as 
places  were  small  engines  or  other  appliances 
should  bo  deposited,  and  that  all  police  con- 
stables, both  of  the  metropolis  and  city,  should 
be  auxiliary  to  the  Fire  JBrigade,  but  that,  as 
now,  each  force  should  be  empowered  to  act 
only  within  its  own  jurisdiction  except  on  « 
special  requisition, 
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"That  hydranta  should,  without  deLiy,  be 
aflElxetl  to  mains  and  service  pipes  wherever 
there  is  a  constant  supply,  and  should  follow 
the  extension  of  such  supply. 

"That  the  water  systems  now  belonginp:  to 
the  various  companies  should  bo  consolidated  in 
the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  which,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  of  constant  supply,  pres- 
sure, and  pipage,  should  be  bound  to  have  re- 
gard not  only  to  the  convenience  of  consumers, 
but  also  to  the  requirements  for  the  extinction 
of  fire. 

"  That  effect  should  be  given  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  theso  recommendations.*' 

With  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  with  the  police,  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  same  opinion  after 
hearing  conflictiug  evidence  as  previous 
Committees  had  done.  The  d  priori 
reasons  were  conclusive.  By  the  unity 
of  authority  over  the  police  force  and 
the  water  supply,  you  saved  time.  Time 
was  the  one  important  thing  in  extin- 
guishing a  fire.  It  was  Mr.  Braid  wood's 
maxim  that  it  was  upon  the  first  five 
minutes  that  the  matter  dcj^endcd.  In 
the  theatrical  evidence,  it  was  stated  that 
the  best  fire-engine  in  a  theatre  was  the 
carpenter's  cap — a  saying  which  aptly 
illustrated  how  infinitesimal  the  effort 
required  at  first  was  compared  with  the 
power  necessary  when  a  fire  has  got 
ahead.  The  fireman  could  only  come 
when  he  was  summoned.  The  police- 
man was,  comparatively  speaking,  ever}'- 
where.  One  of  the  matters  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  were  the  inten- 
tional fires.  The  immediate  presence  of 
the  policeman  on  the  spot  where  the  fire 
began  would  allow  of  proofs  of  design 
being  obvious,  which  would  be  other- 
wise obliterated  by  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  Mr.  Chad  wick,  who  had  given 
such  invaluable  attention  to  this  subject, 
had  written  powerfully  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  it  was  wise  to  increase,  as 
much  as  possible,  those  attributes  of  the 
policeman  which  were  altogether  popular, 
and  made  him  a  persona  grata  to  the 
people.  He  knew  of  no  country  where 
the  police,  from  the  services  which  they 
had  rendered,  were  looked  upon  with  so 
much  favour  as  in  this  country.  The 
strength  they  derived  from  the  moral 
co-operation  of  the  population  could  not 
be  over-estimated.  It  was  wise  to  en- 
courage this  feeling  in  every  way.  As 
to  an  amalgamated  system  of  water 
supply  which  would  enable  a  non-inter- 
mittent flow  of  water  to  the  whole  area 
of  the  Metropolis,  its  advantages  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  against 


fire,  and  in  favour  of  public  health, 
were  self-evident ;  and  when  it  had  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1876- 7— and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  other  Committees  and  Commissions 
— that  this  could  be  done  with  dimi- 
nished expenditure,  with  less  waste  of 
water,  and  with  a  cutting-ofF  of  the  most 
unwholesome  sources  of  supply,  it  seemed 
incredible  that  there  should  be  delay  in 
carrying  out  such  urgent  work.  He 
could  not  deny  that  the  economy  of 
money  and  of  water,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  constant  supply  of  water,  had  been 
questioned.  He  might,  if  he  chose,  give 
their  Lordships  all  the  proofs  and  calcu- 
lations from  the  volumes  before  him 
that  this  economy  and  this  constant 
supply  could  bo  obtained;  but  he  asked 
their  Lordships  to  tnko  it,  not  from  an 
individual  like  himself,  but  from  the 
Reports  of  the  various  inquiring  bodies, 
that  such  was  the  case.  The  last  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  of  187G-7  was 
that  effect  should  be  given  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  a  conclusion  proposed  by 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  not  in  his 
individual  capacity',  but  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Homo  Office.  It  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Committee. 
When,  therefore,  ho  gave  Notice  of  his 
Motion  of  that  day,  he  had  every  reason 
to  hope  for  a  favourable  reply  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  since  that 
time  an  important  deputation  from  tho 
London  Vestries  had  waited  upon  tho 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Cross)  to  repre- 
sent the  great  and  increasing  grievance 
to  the  ratepayers  of  tho  Metropolis  under 
tho  present  system,  and  to  urge  the  con- 
solidation of  the  eight  Companies,  with 
a  view  to  an  economy  of  money  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  water.  ^Ir. 
Cross  was  reported  to  havo  announced 
that,  with  regard  to  dealing  witli  such 
legal  powers  as  tho  Companies  possessed. 
Parliament  never  interfered,  excepting 
to  carry  out  any  arrangement  that 
might  have  been  made,  and,  apparently, 
left  the  responsibility  on  tho  Vestries  of 
making  such  an  arrangement.  That 
gave  him  (Earl  Granville)  some  anxiety 
as  to  the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Beauchamp)  who  represented  tho  De- 
partment. It  was  impossible  that  the 
noble  Earl  should,  on  behalf  of  the 
Home  Office,  impugn  on  their  merits 
tho  value  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committefe,  which,  in  the  circumstances 
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he  (Earl  Granville)  had  stated,  must  be 
considered  as  the  opinion  of  the  Office 
on  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question. 
But  if  the  noble  Earl  urged  delay,  he 
(Earl  Granville)  could  only  say  there 
was  every  possible  objection  to  it.  If, 
as  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
the  London  system  entailed  three  times 
greater  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  than 
those  systems  where  unity  prevailed, 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action  was 
overwhelming.  Besides,  every  year's 
delay  added  enormously  to  the  pecu- 
niary difficulty  of  an  arrangement  with 
the  vested  interests  .of  the  Companies. 
Every  year  would  add  something  like 
£1,750,000  to  the  sum  which  had  to  be 
paid.  It  was  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Vestries,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  i)olico,  who  had  no  special 
knowledge  on  the  matter,  or  skilled 
officers  to  advise  them,  and  who  were 
generally  engaged  in  business  affairs, 
should  have  the  task  of  settling  the 
terms  and  mode  of  purchasing  the  means 
of  supplying  water  to  the  Metropolis. 
The  noble  Duke  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  (the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon)  and  his  Commission  reported 
that— 

*'  Such  technical  details  could  only  bo  carried 
out  by  competent  professional  skill,  and  that 
this  must  be  carefully  determined  under  the 
guidance  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  process 
of  the  change.*' 

The  Metropolitan  Board  failed  to  treat 
with  the  Water  Companies,  who  declined 
to  negotiate  with  them,  and  had  twice 
been  discouraged  by  the  Government 
from  doing  so.  The  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  Companies  had  been  con- 
firmed under  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment. They  were  exercised  under 
the  supervision  of  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Government  officers,  of  a 
Government  Auditor,  and  a  Government 
Surveyor,  formerly  under  the  Board  of 
Trade,  now  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Government  to  give  its  assistance  in  this 
matter.  To  take  one  instance,  there  was 
the  Commission  for  the  consolidation  of 
roads  of  upwards  of  100  parishes,  under 
a  Eoyal  Commission  or  Road  Trust, 
which  worked  remarkably  well.  He 
doubted  whether  there  would  be  any 
insuperable  difficulties  in  coming  to  a 
speedy  arrangement  with  the  Water 
Companies.    Compulsory  powers  to  deal 
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with  vested  interest  on  behalf  of  life, 
property,  and  the  public  health  of  the 
Metropolis  were  clearly  as  justifiable  as 
those  for  improving  the  railway  comraxi- 
nications  of  the  country.  In  both  cases 
there  must  be  no  confiscation.  There 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  liberal  com- 
pensation. The  difficulty  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  ought  to  be  much  dimi- 
nished— first,  by  the  fact  that  the  share- 
hol3ers  did  not  now  profit  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  rates  to  which 
the  consumers  of  water  were  subject; 
and,  second,  that  Parliament  had  in 
numerous  instances  settled  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  compensation 
should  be  given — namely,  25  years' 
purchase  of  the  highest  net  dividend, 
with  an  allowance  for  compulsory  pur- 
chase; and  also,  on  arbitration,  an 
allowance  for  prospective  advantages. 
If  his  noble  lielative,  in  his  answer, 
threw  niore  or  less  cold  water  upon  him, 
such  as  was  supplied  now  by  some  of 
the  London  Companies  ;  if  he  declined, 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office,  to  take 
any  initiative  on  such  a  pressing  and 
urgent  question — he  must  appeal  te 
CcBsar — to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  (the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield) ;  but  he  was  afraid  that 
Crosar  had  just  left  the  House.  Not 
many  years  ago,  the  noble  Earl  publicly 
begged  the  civil  engineers  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  and  he  suggested  as  a  subjef;t 
most  worthy  of  their  consideration  the 
supply  of  water  to  London.  He  was 
told  the  noble  Earl  also  encouraged 
Coloffel  Beresford  to  propose  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  even  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee had  sat,  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
a  proud  boast  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
commencement  of  his  Administration 
that  the  public  health  would  be  the 
principal  care  of  his  Government.  He 
did  not  think  there  could  be  a  better 
way  of  redeeming  such  a  pledge  than  by 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  which  dealt  with  a  matter 
of  great  urgency  as  regarded  life,  pro- 
perty, and  public  health.  In  conclusion, 
the  noble  Earl  moved  for  the  production 
of  Papers  relating  to  the  subject. 

• 
Movedy  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Correspondence  between  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Homo  Department  respecting  the  Water 
Supply  of  the  Metropolis.*'— (JA^  £arl  GraH' 
vilU,) 
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Earl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  there  was 
no  doubt,  as  the  noblo  Earl  (Earl  Grjin- 
ville)  had  said,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
had  always  taken  a  |:i^reat  interest  in 
questions  relatinp^  to  the  public  health, 
and  he  was  duly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  now  before 
their  Lordships.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  promise  immediate  redress 
of  the  grievances  which  the  noble  JEarl 
had  set  forth  in  his  speech.  It  was  true 
the  Committee  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  called  attention  was  presided  over 
by  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  ;  but 
when  propositions  which  appeared  most 
desirable  in  the  abstract  came  to  be  put 
into  operation,  other  considerations  had 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  administration  of  fires  was 
a  question  full  of  difficulty.  Since  the 
Fire  Brigade  was  constituted  and  placed 
under  the  control  o(  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  statistics  showed 
the  progress  it  had  made.  In  1866 
there  were  1,338  fires,  and  in  1875 
there  were  1,529;  but  in  1866,  out  of 
the  1,338  fires,  326  were  of  a  serious 
character,  and  1,012  wore  slight.  That 
was  the  state  of  matters  before  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  "Works  took  charge. 
In  1875,  out  of  1,529,  163  were  tiros 
of  a  serious  character,  and  1,366  wore 
slight.  It  would,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  in  the  10  years  the  proportion  of 
serious  fires  had  fallen  from  25  per  cent 
to  11  per  cent,  showing  that  a  more 
efficient  system  had  been  brought  into 
operation,  by  which  fires  were  sooner 
detected  and  their  mischief  more  tho- 
roughly mitigated ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  progress  made 
in  those  years  had  come  to  a  conclusitm. 
When  it  was  asked  that  the  Firo  Bri- 
gade should  be  placed  under  the  police, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
two  police  forces  in  the  Metropolis — that 
under  the  City  of  London,  and  tliat  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  State.  The  City  of 
London  had  always  been  jealous  of  in- 
terference with  its  police,  and  the  time 
had  not  been  arrived  at  for  subordinating 
their  police  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  present  arrangement  was  incom- 
patible with  the  public  welfare,  the  City 
of  London  police  should  not  be  lightly 
interfered  with.  It  had  also  been  re- 
commended that  a  second  body  should 
be  created,  and  subordinated  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Police.     It  must    bo 
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evident  that  if  it  was  possible  for  the 
police  to  afford  greater  facilities  than 
they  did  at  the  present  time,  they  must 
have  a  separate  organization  and  sepa- 
rate training  for  those  who  were  really 
to  cope  with  difficulties  arising  at  fires. 
But  he  did  not  see  what  advantage  was 
to  be  gained  from  this  recommendation. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  Water  Com- 
panies was  a  very  large  question.  It 
had  been  certainly  estimated  that  the 
sum  of  £20,000,000  would  be  required 
to  buy  up  the  rights  of  the  Companies. 
That  made  the  money  question  a  very 
serious  one.  He  might  remind  the 
noble  Earl  that  besides  the  great  ques- 
tion of  capital,  the  Committee  had  re- 
commended that  there  should  be  a  con- 
stant supply  throughout  the  day,  and 
that,  it  had  been  estimated,  would  cost 
not  less  than  £250,000.  No  doubt  it 
was  possible  to  frame  a  measure  which 
would  satisfy  the  Companies;  but  whe- 
ther a  measure  which  would  sntisfv  the 
Companies  would  satisfy  the  Metropolis 
was  a  different  question.  The  progress 
of  Business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  had 
not  been  such  as  to  make  it  very  desir- 
able to  introduce  measures  without  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  carrying  them, 
and  he  was  sure  that  such  a  measure 
as  this  would  undergo  a  severe  and 
searching  examination.  But  that  was 
not  a  matter  which  should  deter  the 
Government  from  dealing  with  the 
question.  No  doubt,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  dealing  with  the  subject,  tho 
lieport  of  the  Committee,  to  which  refer- 
ence had  been  made,  would  form  the 
basis  of  legislation ;  but  the  question 
was  one  of  such  a  grave  and  important 
character,  that  it  would  be  rash  for  the 
Government  to  take  it  up  unless  they 
saw  their  way  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
and  a  speedy  conclusion.  No  one  could 
be  more  sensible  than  himself  (Earl 
Beauchamp)  of  the  terrible  consequences 
that  would  follow  a  conflagration  in  tho 
densely-populated  districts  of  the  Me- 
tropolis where  so  much  wealth  was 
stored,  and  he  freely  admitted  that  tho 
noble  Earl,  with  whose  loss  ho  fully 
sympathized,  had  done  good  service  in 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  House. 

Lord  ABERDAEE  said,  that  the  noble 
Earl  on  his  side  of  the  House  (Earl 
Granville)  could  not  be  congratulated 
on  the  effect  of  his  speech,  as  it  had  failed 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  any  dis- 
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tinct  pledge.    No  one  expected  that  the 
Government  would  undertake  immediate 
legislation ;  but  anything  more  hopeless 
than  the  views  expressed  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Beauchamp)  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive ;   and  he  (Lord 
Aberdare)  very  much  regretted  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  held  out  some  hope  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  state  of  afiPairs 
which  had   been  complained  of.     The 
noble  Earl  could  not  pretend  to  say  for 
a  moment  that  by  delay  they  would  gain 
further  information.  Hoyal  Commissions 
and  Committees  of  both  Houses  had  more 
than  once  insisted  that,  in  order  to  insure 
the  rapid  extinction  of  fires  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  pure  water  to  the  Metro- 
polis, the  Water  Companies  should  be 
amalgamated.  The  Koyal  Commission  of 
1 869  laid  it  down  in  the  clearest  way  that 
the  control  of  the  water  supply  of  London 
should    be  intrusted  to   a   responsible 
public  body.   The  expediency  of  uniting 
the  Water  Companies  under  one  control- 
ling head  was  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  Report  of  that  Commission,  various 
reasons  being  given  for  the  adoption  of 
the  course  which  was  advocated.     That 
course,   the  Commission    stated,   could 
alone  effectually  insure  to  the  Metropolis 
a  constant  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
fires.    Again,  by  its  adoption  the  poor 
would  be  provided  with  proper  water. 
An   attempt,    he    might    remind    their 
Lordships,  had  been  made  by  the  late 
Government  to  secure  this   advantage 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  considerable 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Companies  by  the  Bill  of  1871,  which 
had,   he   was  glad  to   say,  resulted  in 
some  improvement.   The  advantage  of  a 
constant  water  supply  was,  however,  by 
no   means  universally  enjoyed  by  the 
poor.      Some    of    the    Companies    had 
exerted  tliemselves ;  but  there  remained 
one  which  had  done  nothing  at  all,  and 
two  which  had  done  very  little.     The 
Commission  to  which  he  had  referred 
also  enumerated  among  the  advantages 
of  the  system  which  they  proposed  for 
adoption  that   it  would   result  in   uni- 
formity of  management,  and  in  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  water  sup- 
plied. It  would,  he  thought,  be  allowed 
that  the  places  in  which  a  fire  would  be 
most  likely  to  spread  were  just  those 
where  it  >Tould  be  most  difficult  to  pro- 
cure an  adequate  supply  of  water  under 
the  existing  system.     They  had  it  on 
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high  authority  that  they  could  not 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the 
extinction  of  fire  if  they  had  not  a  con- 
stant water  supply  at  their  command. 
He  regretted,  however,  to  say  that  the 
Government  had  taken  no  step  towards 
giving  effect  to  there  commendations  con- 
tained in  the  Keport.  The  Metropolis 
and  its  suburbs  contained  a  population 
exceeding  that  of  Scotland,  and  yet  they 
were  behind  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Scotland  as  regarded  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing fire. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  that  it  was 
unfair  in  noble  Lords  to  complain  of 
the  Gt)vemment  for  not  promising  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  at  a  fixed  time, 
when  those  who  complained  were  con- 
tinually striving  to  expel  them  from 
office.  The  Government  did  not  pro- 
mise, but  had  often  carried  measures 
which  their  opponents  had  failed  to 
make  practical.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  had  alluded  to  the  importance 
of  an  early  extinction  of  fires.  He 
(Lord  Denman)  wished  that  in  every 
house  there  were  a  small  portable  gas 
or  steam  apparatus,  which  at  an  early 
stage  of  a  fire  might  subdue  it.  He 
believed  that  the  Government  would 
effectually  deal  with  the  important  ques- 
tion before  their  Lordships;  but  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the 
present  state  of  Public  Business  during 
the  present  Session. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion had  been  before  the  public  for  the 
last  30  years.  It  was  quite  time  that  it 
was  settled.  The  present  water  supply 
of  the  Metropolis  was  perfectly  shame- 
ful. There  were  some  districts  of  I^on- 
don  in  which  the  houses  were  of  such  a 
construction,  that  if  a  fire  broke  out 
it  would  be  like  the  Great  Fire  of  IjOu- 
don  in  the  extent  of  its  devastation.  He 
spoke  feelingly  on  this  subject,  having, 
more  than  30  years  ago,  been  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Health  which  proposed 
a  scheme  for  the  remedying  of  the  evil. 
That  it  was  an  efficient  remedy  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Water  Com- 
panies rose  as  one  man  against  it.  One 
of  the  results  was  that  the  Board  was 
dissolved  with  a  large  amount  of  con- 
tempt, and  ceased  to  exist.  The  evil, 
however,  went  on.  Government  after 
Government  had  had  the  question  be- 
fore them,  but  nothing  had  been  done. 
During  the  course  of  his  investigatioiis 
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in  the  East  of  London,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  referred,  he  found  men  drink- 
ing the  most  detestable  beer,  and  he 
asked  them  why  the}'  did  so  ?  and  they 
replied  to  the  eflect  that  the  beer  was 
Lad,  but  the  water  was  worse.  Bodies 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
taught  that  there  was  a  body  superior  to 
them;  and  he  could  not  too  earnestly  press 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  ne- 
cessity of  dealing,  and  that  promptly,  with 
a  matter  which  seriously  affected  the 
morals,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
many  thousands  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
Earl  FORTESCUE  said,  that  he, 
also,  had  tasted  some  of  the  water  sup- 
plied at  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
had  found  it  to  be  very  bad.  He  wished 
to  enforce  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  urgent  importance  of  taking 
the  question  into  their  consideration. 
In  the  year  1852  the  property  of  the 
Water  Companies  was  valued  at  some- 
tliing  like  £8,000,000  sterling;  now, 
however,  the  valuation  was  £26,000,000. 
Some  of  those  Companies  were  extend- 
ing their  works,  to  supply  an  increased 
population,  and  did  so  very  willingly. 
'*  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
ff»re,''  and  the  Water  Companies  know 
that,  at  no  distant  day,  that  which  was 
being  done  by  great  city  after  great  city, 
and  even  by  small  town  after  small 
town — namely,  the  supply  by  the  local 
authority  to  tlieni  of  water  and  gas — 
would  be  done  in  this  great  Metropi)lis. 
Delay  would  only  make  the  terms  more 
onerous.  The  economies,  however,  of 
consolidation  and  the  suppression  of 
secretaries,  solicitors,  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  Companies  would  bo 
sulficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  securing  an  efficient  and  constant 
supply  of  water  at  high  pressure.  In 
Manchester,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  w  as 
given,  the  mains  being  charged  with 
water  at  high  pressure,  the  police  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  attach  hose  to  a 
stand-pipe  and  turn  a  stream  of  water 
on  the  fire.  He  ventured  to  hope  that 
the  Government  would  seriously  enter- 
tain this  question,  being  assured  that 
there  was  a  large  margin  for  economy 
and  efficiency.  Wo  might  have  water 
less  cold  in  winter  and  less  warm  in 
summer  tlirough  being  carried  further 
underground,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
frost  and  of  the  sun ;  and,  with  these 
agreeable  and  convenient  changes,  we 
might  have  greater  security  to  life  and 
property  than  at  present. 


The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  aio) 
GOBDON  said,  that  one  would  think, 
from  a  remark  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  addressed  their  Lordships  (Earl 
Fortescue),  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  supply  the  Metropolis 
with  water ;  but  the  noble  Earl  had  not 
suggested  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The 
Commission  over  which  he  had  presided 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  two  schemes  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bateman  and  Mr.  Hassard,  one  for 
bringing  water  from  Wales,  and  the 
other  from  Cumberland.  The  Commis- 
sion sat  for  a  considerable  time,  took  a 
great  deal  of  evidence,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  which 
they  embodied  in  their  Report.  Having 
had  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  those 
conclusions,  he  saw  no  reason  lor  differ- 
ing from  them.  The  matter  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  required  careful 
consideration  before  any  practical  con- 
clusion could  be  arrived  at.  It  had  been 
said  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  morals, 
health,  and  cleanliness  of  the  people, 
the  Government  should  at  once  bring  in 
a  measure  to  carry  out  the  object  de- 
sired ;  but  the  question  was,  how  were 
they  to  meet  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  question  was  beset?  That  was  the 
point  on  which  information  was  wauted. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  Water 
Companies  should  be  purchased  ;  but  the 
question  that  had  to  be  settled  was,  how 
were  those  Companies  to  be  purchased? 
With  a  view  to  these  undertakings  being 
bought  up,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  a  body  having  the  confidence  of 
the  ratepayers,  because  the  rates  would 
have  to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of  such 
a  purchase.  The  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion would,  doubtless,  be  admitted  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Aberdure), 
who,  though  he  was  Home  Secretary 
after  the  Report  of  the  Commissiju  was 
made,  shrank  from  taking  any  largo 
step  for  the  creation  of  a  body  to  provide 
water  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis. 

Lord  ABERDARE  explained  that  he 
introduced  a  Bill,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
impossible  to  carry  it  in  the  Session. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  it  was  true  that  the 
noble  Lord  did  bring  in  a  Bill  which 
proposed  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board ;  but 
he  found  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  question  was  not  prac- 
ticable, and  the  subject  so  difficult,  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  any 
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future  Session  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
"With  regard  to  the  police,  consisting  of 
City  police  and  Metropolitan  police, 
were  these  bodies  to  be  united  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  water  supply  ?  Again,  now  could 
they  form  the  City  of  London  and  other 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  into  one  body, 
in  order  to  buy  up  all  the  Water  Com- 
panies ?  These  were  some  of  the  diffi- 
cult questions  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  dissent  from  the  proposals 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  schemes  were 
laid  before  the  Commission  to  which  he 
had  referred,  was  that  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  supply  London  from  one 
source  only.  This  matter  had  engaged 
the  constant  attention  of  the  Home  Se- 
cretary (Mr.  Assheton  Cross),  who,  re- 
garding it  as  one  of  immense  importance, 
would  be  the  first  to  do  something,  if  he 
saw  his  way,  to  introduce  a  satisfactory 
measure,  giving  an  efficient  supply  of 
water.  The  steps  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings,  and  other  questions 
of  that  kind,  at  all  events  showed  that 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  classes.  It  was  because  his  right 
hon.  Friend  saw  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  the  question  that 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  bi'ing  in  a  satis- 
factory measure ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  a  question  which  was  now  under 
his  consideration. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  said, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  would 
derive  but  small  consolation  from  what 
had  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  more  water  had  been  poured 
down  the  back  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  than  he  could  get  at  his 
house  when  he  wanted  it.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Camperdown)  admitted  that  the 
question  was  not  an  easy  one  to  deal 
with  ;  but  Governments  had  solved 
greater  difficulties  than  the  purchase  of 
the  undertakings  of  a  few  Water  Com- 
panies. It  was  quite  as  difficult  to 
acquire  the  Telegraph  Companies ;  but 
that  was  successfully  achieved.  Every- 
one would  admit  that  this  was  not  a 
Party  question,  and  that  the  common 
object  was  to  get  as  good,  efficient,  and 
cheap  water  supply  as  possible  for  the 
Metropolis.  Of  course,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  central  authority 
which  would  command  the  confidence  of 
tho  iMtopayers,   and  surely  the  Home 
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Secretary  was  quite  competent  to  create 
such  an  authority.  Whatever  Board  of 
Management  might  be  elected,  it  would 
certainly  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  ratepayers  in  a  less  degree  than  did 
the  present  Water  Companies.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  Companies  could,  of  course, 
only  be  acquired  by  means  of  a  compul- 
sory Act.  Any  voluntary  arrangement 
that  might  be  proposed  by  the  district 
Boards  of  the  Metropolis  would  have  no 
effect  but  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
Companies*  shares.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolis  bhould  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  body;  but  it  would  probably 
suffice  to  mention  two.  These  were, 
first,  that  the  present  supply  of  water 
was  inadequate,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  supplement  it  at  no  distant 
time — a  duty  which  they  would  surely 
never  intrust  to  the  present  Companies ; 
and,  second,  that  the  Companies  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  doubling  or 
trebling  their  rates  without  conferring 
any  corresponding  benefit  upon  the 
ratepayers.  Four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  the  present  Metropolitan  Valua- 
tion Act  was  coming  into  force,  he  fore- 
saw that  the  Companies  might  raise  their 
charges  in  consequence  of  it;  but  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon)  said  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  confer 
upon  them  any  additional  rating  powers. 
Nevertheless,  legally  or  illegally,  the 
Companies  did  raise  their  charges  on 
that  occasion  all  over  the  Metropolis, 
without  the  slightest  benefit  resulting 
to  the  consumers  ;  and  he  had  received 
hundreds  of  letters  asking  him  to  do 
his  best  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  anomaly,  which  Parliament  could 
never  have  intended  to  allow.  As  the 
present  Motion  could  lead  to  nothing, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  pro- 
posing a  Hesolution  on  this  subject  on 
some  future  day. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

PARLIAMENT— STANDING  ORDERS 
No8.  96  AND  96,— OBSERVATIONS. 

LoKD  WAVENEY,  who  had  upon  the 
Paper  a  Notice  of  Motion — 

"  To  call  attention  to  the  Standing  Orders 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  move  .tVmendmentB 
in  Nos.  95  and  96," 

rose  for  the  purpose  of  addi'essing  the 
House,  when 
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TnE  Earl  of  CAMPEEDOWN  roso  ' 
to  a  point  of  Order.  Their  Lordships  | 
would  remember  that  the  other  night  a 
discussion  took  place  with  reference  to 
the  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
powers,  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  (the  Earl  of  Redesdale). 
and  before  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Waveney)  was  proceeded 
with,  he  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown)  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Mover  to  make  some  change 
in  the  position  of  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees? If  so,  would  it  not  be  more 
convenient,  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  their  Lordships*  House, 
for  the  proposed  Amendments  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table?  He  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Waveney)  was  out  of 
Order  in  bringing  forward  a  Notice  so 
worded  as  the  one  which  he  had  placed 
upon  the  Paper. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said,  it 
would  be  more  convenient,  and  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  the  present 
practice  observed  in  that  House,  for  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Waveney)  to  have 
given  Notice  of  what  the  Amendments 
were  which  he  intended  to  propose.  As 
it  was,  the  words  placed  upon  the  Paper 
by  the  noble  Lord  afforded  no  indication 
of  the  nature  of  those  Amendments  ; 
and  therefore  the  House,  in  accordance 
with  its  practice,  would  have  to  abstain 
from  dif^cussing  a  subject  of  which  no 
Notice  had  been  given. 

Lord  WAVENEY  said,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  would  merely 
call  attention  to  the  subject  to  wbicli 
his  Motion  referred.  He  would  like  to 
know,  however,  whether  it  was  the 
practice  of  their  Lordships'  House  to 
impose  silence  on  a  Member  when  rising 
to  call  attention  to  inconveniences  which 
arose  from  non-observance  of  Standing 
Orders  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  a  discussion  which 
could  have  no  practical  effect  would  be 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  noble  Lord  in- 
tended to  propose  a  remedy  for  any 
present  inconveniences,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  bring  forward  a  Notice  of 
Motion  indicating  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed remedies.  If  that  were  done, 
there  would  be  one  instead  of  two  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
would  certainly  not  bo  in  Order  in 
going  iiito  the  second  part  of  his  Mo- 
tion without  iirt>t  informing  the  House, 


po  as  to  give  noble  Lords  time  to  con- 
8ider  the  question  what  his  Amend- 
ments were  to  be. 

Lord  WAVENEY  said,  he  felt  bound 
at  least  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  produced  a  result  which  could 
not  be  viewed  with  satisfaction,  pro- 
ducing, as  it  did,  a  very  great  deal  of 
distrust  in  the  public  mind  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Public  Business  of  the 
House  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
(the  Earl  of  Redesdale).  He  (Lord 
Waveney)  was  not  one  of  those  who 
adopted  opinions  put  forward  by  ir retype n- 
sible  writers  in  the  newspapers,  though 
he  was  glad  to  get  information  from  all 
sources,  and  he  had  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  Motion  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion by  men  competent  to  form 
opinions  on  it.  He  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  rendered  ;  but  there  was 
abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Standing  Orders,  by  authorizing  certain 
action  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl,  had 
done  a  good  deal  towards  creating  in- 
convenience and  discontent.  He  thought 
that  Standing  Orders  should  be  clear 
and  distinct,  and  in  agreement  with 
themselves ;  but  he  found  that  they  were 
not  clear  and  distinct,  and  that  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature  were  not  in  harmony. 
In  this  Chamber  it  was  the  pructiie  of 
the  Chairucan  of  Conimittefs  to  a(  t  in 
certain  cases  as  the  noble  Earl  had 
acted,  and  convert  an  unopposed  into  an 
opposed  Bill,  without  first  referring  the 
matter  to  a  Select  Committee,  as  was 
the  practice  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees in  their  Lordships'  House,  there- 
fore, in  certain  cases,  by  the  exenise  of 
his  power  of  reception,  became  the  sole 
judge  and  arbiter  of  a  Bill  which  ho 
ordered  to  be  transferred  from  the  un- 
opposed to  the  opposed  class.  It  was 
not  the  noble  Earl  who  was  in  fault  for 
this  state  of  things ;  it  was  the  Stand- 
ing Order  in  the  tirst  place,  and  their 
Lordships  in  the  second,  who  had 
allowed  the  practice  to  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. The  Standing  Orders  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  were 
not  harmonious,  as  he  had  shown ;  for 
in  the  lower  House,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, although  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  might  transfer  a  Bill,  his 
rejection  of  it  would  not  bo  couclusivo 
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until  it  had  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  Since  the  decision  of  their 
Lordships  was  pronounced  a  short  time 
ap^o  upon  a  Railway  Bill,  which  decision 
was  supported  with  some  doubt  by  Her 
Majesty's  Prime  Minister,  and  sup- 
l)ortod  on  the  Opposititm  side,  no  doubt, 
by  the  noble  Earl  whom  they  were  all 
proud  to  acknowledge  as  Leader  (Earl 
Granvillo)— since  that  decision  he  had 
been  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  particular 
part  whore  the  diflficulty,  in  consequence 
of  their  Lordships*  action,  had  been  felt. 
AVhat  had  ho  learned  there  ?  He  had 
heard  very  strong  objections  raised  to 
that  mode  of  dealing  witli  the  Business 
which  was  principally  affected  on  that 
occasion,  and  very  much  intensified  the 
desire,  which  was  widely  felt,  for  what 
was  called  Home  Rule.  Even  in  Ulster, 
where  order,  peace,  and  regularity  were 
prized  above  all  things,  he  had  heard  it 
said,  by  men  of  mark  and  position,  that 
if  any  one  thing  more  than  another  could 
create  such  a  leeling,  it  was  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  their  Lord- 
ships on  that  occasion.  He  considered 
it  his  duty  to  make  these  remarks ;  but 
for  the  present  he  should  leave  the 
Standing  Orders  to  themselves,  with  the 
intention,  however,  next  Session,  of  pro- 
posing some  Amendment  in  them. 

TiiK  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  as 
this  matter  concerned  the  office  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees (the  Earl  of  Redesdale),  it  might 
be  more  convenient  that  ho  should  make 
a  few  observations.  He  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Waveney)  that  he  had  not,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  given  any  Notice  of  any 
alteration  which  he  proposed  to  make  in 
the  Standing  Orders,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  follow  up  any 
observations  he  might  have  to  make  by 
some  specific  proposition,  pointing  out 
the  alterations  he  proposed  to  eflect  in 
the  Standing  Orders.  He  must,  how- 
ever, observe  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  only  irregular  in  not  giving  Notice 
of  what  his  Amendments  were  to  be, 
but  he  was  irregular  in  calling  attention 
to  the  Standing  Orders  without  some 
Bpecific  Notice  to  the  House.  No  doubt 
their  Lordships  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
tending their  indulgence  to  noble  Lords 
in  calling  attention  to  a  subject  without 
some  specific  Motion  ;  but  that  was  by 
indulgence,  and  contrary  to  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  which  the  noble  Lord  had  in- 
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voked.  Having  said  so  much,  he  wished 
to  add  a  very  few  words  as  to  the  view 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  on  this 
subject.  He  said  he  would  be.  prepared 
at  a  future  period  to  propose  an  Amend- 
ment in  the  Standing  Orders ;  but  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  hoped,  before 
doing  80,  he  would  take  care  to  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  the  course 
and  character  of  the  procedure  of  the 
House.  lie  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  could 
not  be  suspected  of  speaking  of  the  de- 
cision in  a  particular  case,  for  it  would 
be  recollected  that  he  had  disagreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  with  regard  to  the  de- 
cision on  that  particular  Bill.  But, 
speaking  of  the  practice  of  the  House, 
it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  they  re- 
ferred unopposed  Bills  to  the  arbUrium 
of  his  noble  Friend  at  the  Table.  The 
noble  Lord  was  under  an  entire  misap- 
prehension on  that  point.  There  was  no 
such  practice.  What  was  done  occurred 
every  day.  An  unopposed  Bill  was 
**  committed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  and  such  Lords 
as  think  fit  to  attend.'^  That  was  the 
practice  of  the  House.  The  noble  Lord 
himself  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  attend 
any  Committee  on  any  unopposed  Bill ; 
and  if  he  could  procure  the  attendance 
of  anv  other  Peer  he  might  outvote  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  The  House, 
no  doubt,  left  the  decision  on  unopposed 
Bills  very  much  to  his  noble  Fiieud,  be- 
cause they  felt  it  could  not  be  in  better 
hands ;  but  if  any  noble  Lord  took  a 
different  view,  he  miglit  get  a  friend  to 
attend  the  Committee  and  overthrow  his 
decision.  The  noble  Lord  said  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  in  their  Lordships'  House 
were  entirely  difl'erent  in  regard  to  un- 
opposed Bills  from  those  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  That  was  not  so. 
The  Standing  Orders  said — 

*'  The  Chairman  of  Committees  may,  if  ho 
think  fit,  report  to  the  House  his  opinion  that 
any  unopposed  Bill  on  which  he  shall  sit  as 
Chairman  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  an  op- 
posed Bill." 

No  doubt  he  had  that  option,  and  the 
noble  Lord  complained  that  it  was 
optional  ;  did  he  wish  that  the  Chair- 
man should  so  report  if  he  did  not  think 
fit  ?  It  was  in  the  option  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  to  report  that  it 
should  be  proceeded  with  as  an  opposed 
Bill,  and  then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  five.  In  the 
other  House   the  Standing  Order  was 
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precisely  similar^  substituting  only  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  for  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  ;  and  if  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  any  Amendment  in 
the  Standing  Orders  of  their  Lordships' 
House  in  that  respect,  he  would  only 
introduce  confusion  where  harmony  at 
present  prevailed.  He  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
was  some  Standing  Order  in  that  House 
which,  contrary  to  the  whole  practice  of 
Parliament,  gave  an  absolute  control 
and  decision  on  any  unopposed  Bill  to 
his  noble  Friend  at  the  Table.  The 
Kule  of  the  House  in  regard  to  un- 
opposed Bills  was  this — the  Chairman 
of  Ciimmittees  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  but  the  Committee  might 
consist  of  as  many  Lords  as  chose  to 
attend. 

LoHD  WAVENEY  made  some  remark 
which  was  inaudible. 

The  Earl  of  KEDESDALE  :  The 
noble  Lord  does  not  appear  to  know 
what  an  unopposed  Bill  is. 

STATUTE   LAW   REVISION   (IRELAND) 
BILL— (No.  80.) 

{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  if  passed  it 
would  bring  the  revision  of  the  Irish 
Statutes  down  to  the  time  of  the  Union. 

Moved,  '^ThattheBill  be  now  read  2'." 
— {The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  (accord- 
ing to  Order),  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday 
next. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

to  Monday  next,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  2Zrd  May,  1879. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee  —  Report  — 
Parliamentary  Keporting  [No.  203]. 

PitivATE  Bills  {hy  Order) — Third  lieaditi^  — 
S.)uth  London  Tram  ways  •  ;  Tliames  Kiver 
(Prevention  of  Floods),  and  pa$9ed. 


Public  Bills — Rewlution  in   Committee — East 
India  (Loan). 
licMlution    [May    22]  reported  —  Great    Seal 
[Salary]*. 

Ordered — First  Beading — Barristers  (Ireland)  ♦ 
[194];  Registration  of  Parliamentary  Voters 
(Ireland)*  [195]. 

Second  Reading — Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  (Cashel, 
&c.)*  [141];  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  (Down- 
patrick)*  [140];  Common  Law  Procedure 
and  Judicature  Acts  Amendment  [181]. 

Committee — Report — Costs  Taxation  (House  of 
Commons)  [190]. 

Third  Reading — iSummary  Jurisdiction  •  [lfi9]  ; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  Provisional 
Orders  •  [165] ;  Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (Axminster  Union,  &c.)  *  [154] ; 
Local  Government  (Highways)  Provisional  Or- 
ders (Buckingham,  &c.)  •  [161]  ;  Trustee  Acts 
Consolidation  and  Amendment*  [106],  and 
pasted. 

PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

THAMES  RIVER  (PREVENTION  OF 
FLOODS)   BILL. 

THIED    BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third 
time." — {Sir  James  M^  Gar  el- Hogg,) 

ColonelBEEESFOKD  said,  he  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks  before  the  Bill 
passed,  in  order  to  point  out  the  unjust 
mode  in  which  many  persons  would  be 
affected  by  the  measure.  He  believed 
there  was  not  an  instance  in  the  records 
of  the  Statutes  passed  by  the  House 
of  the  riparian  owners  being  saddled 
with  the  expense  of  works  necessary 
to  prevent  floods.  Even  the  Bill  just 
introduced  by  the  Government  —  the 
Rivers  Conservancy  Bill — went  upon 
the  old  lines  ;  but  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  the  present  Bill, 
desired  to  take  that  part  of  the  Thames 
which  passed  through  the  Metropolis 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Conservancy 
Board.  For  his  own  part,  he  failed  to 
see  why  the  Committee  upon  this  Bill 
should  have  reported  in  favour  of  the 
riparian  owners,  being  differently  dealt 
with  under  this  Bill  from  riparian 
owners  in  other  localities.  They  must 
have  known  then  that  in  the  Metro- 
polis the  riparian  owners  were  al- 
ready mulcted  in  very  large  general 
rates.  As  a  riparian  owner  himself, 
he  contributed  largely  towards  the 
funds  of   the  Metropolitan    Board    of 
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"Works,  and  he  thought  it  unfair  that 
he  should  be  saddled  with  additional 
expense  by  the  present  Bill.  He  wished 
to  remind  the  House  that  in  1877  a 
Committee  sat  on  a  Bill  similar  to  the 
present,  and  by  a  decided  majority — he 
believed  by  4  to  2 — they  threw  out  the 
measure.  Last  year  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  the  Chairman  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  (Sir  James 
M'Garel-Hogg)  made  several  efforts  to 
bring  in  a  Bill.  He  failed;  and  now 
what  was  it  that  he  did  ? 

Mr.  speaker  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that  if 
he  had  any  opposition  to  offer  to  the 
Bill  the  Motion  for  the  third  reading 
must  be  deferred. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  said,  it  would 
be  useless  for  him  to  oppose  the  third 
reading,  and  he  was  not  going  to  do  so ; 
but  he  wished  simply  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  resist  its  progress.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  involved  unjust  legisla- 
tion, and  he  looked  upon  it  as  having 
been  introduced  by  an  irresponsible 
Board. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

(Prince  of  Wales's  Consent,  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  signified.) 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
QUESTIONS. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (IRELAND)  ACT — 
LOANS  FOR  PAVING  WORKS  IN 
DUBLIN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  M.  brooks  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  is 
aware  that  in  reference  to  an  ai)plica- 
tion  for  a  loan,  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  for  paving  works,  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  for  Ireland  have  in- 
formed the  Corporation  of  Dublin  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  their  law  adviser,  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act  does  not 
empower  the  Board  to  recommend  sucli 
loans,  and  that  the  Solicitor  General 
has  advised  the  Corporation  to  the  like 
effect ;  whether  such  loans  are  not 
commonly  granted  to  urban  authorities 
in  England  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  (England) ;  and,  whether  he  will 
include  in  the  Public  Health  (Ireland) 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  now  before  Par- 
liament, clauses  to  remove  the  disability 
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under  which  sanitary  authorities  in 
Ireland  suffer,  and  afford  to  them  ad- 
vantages equal  to  those  prevailing  in 
Eng:land  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Sir,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  part  of  the  Question, 
I  see  no  occasion  for  referring  this  short 
measure — the  Public  Health  (Ireland) 
Act  Amendment  Bill — to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  deals  only  with  a  very  small 
branch  of  the  question,  and  is  to  repair 
certain  omissions  in  the  general  Act.  I 
will,  however,  make  further  application 
to  the  Treasur}',  with  whom  the  ques- 
tion properly  rests,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
extending  the  particular  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  English  Act  to  Ireland. 

ARMY  — THE  WARRANT  OF  AUGUST 
13, 1877— SUPERSESSION  OF  GENERAL 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

CoLoxEL  NORTH  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
it  is  not  under  consideration  to  rectify 
the  Warrant  of  13th  of  August  1877,  by 
which  certain  British  General  Officers 
were  superseded  by  StaflP  Corps  Officers ; 
and,  if  he  can  state  when  this  Warrant 
will  be  amended  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  those  officers  adjusted? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  the  ques- 
tion  of  rectifying  the  Warrant  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  is 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
No  time  shall  be  lost  in  the  matter ;  but 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  when  a 
decision  may  be  arrived  at. 

THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND  —POWERS  OF 
COMMISSIONERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  E.  YOPtKE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  the 
Patriotic  Fund  Commissioners  have  ap- 
plied, since  1867,  for  any  enlargement 
of  their  powers,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  assist,  out  of  any  funds  that  may  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  the  widows  as 
well  as  the  orplians  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
who  may  die  in  the  service  of  their 
Country ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment propose  to  take  any  action 
in  that  directi(m  ? 

CoLOXEL  STANLEY  :  Sir,  there  have 
been  some  communications  between  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
and  the  Government  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  but  they  are  at  present  of  an  in- 
formal nature,  and  are  still  under  con- 
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sideration,  and  I  am  not  yet  able,  there- 
fore, to  say  what  action  the  Govemment 
will  take. 

MINE  INSPECTORS*  REPORTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
taty  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
When  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Mines  are  likely  to  be  printed  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Members  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  they  ought  to  be  on  the  Table 
either  that  night  or  on  Monday. 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  ACCIDENTS 
IN  MINES— EXCLUSION  OP  THE 
PRESS  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  COMMISSION.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  it  be  correct  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  accidents  in  mines  and  their  preven- 
tion, is  holding  its  sittings  with  closed 
doors,  or  at  least  the  representatives  of 
the  press  have  been  excluded  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  Sir,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  accidents  in 
mines  and  their  prevention,  stating  that, 
in  accordance  with  what  they  under- 
stood to  be  the  practice,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  allowed  representatives  of 
the  Press  to  be  present  at  their  sittings. 
They  have,  however,  gladly  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Miners*  National 
Union  and  the  Miners'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  that  representatives  of 
those  respective  bodies  should  attend  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  it  be  correct,  as  stated  in  the 
**  Standard  *'  a  few  daj^s  ago,  that  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
miners  that  they  desired  other  persons 
appointed  from  important  mining  dis- 
tricts, who  would  more  fully  express 
and  understand  the  wants  of  the  mining 
population,  considering  that  the  demand 
for  an  inquiry  had  been  chiefly  urged  by 
the  workmen,  and  that  a  wish  has  been 
expressed  that  a  number  equal  to  that 
of  the  employers  might  be  appointed 
on  the  Commission ;  and,  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  give 


effect  to  the  representations  that  have 
been  made  to  them  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  Sir,  it  is 
true  that  an  application  has  been  made, 
and  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  that  the  application  was  made 
under  a  mistake.  This  is  not  an  inquiry 
granted  on  account  of  anything  which 
the  workmen  have  asked  for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act.  It  is  an  inquiry  in- 
stituted entirely  through  communications 
which  have  taken  place  between  the 
Royal  Society  and  myself  upon  questions 
of  science  ;  and  as  to  whether  what  has 
been  found  out  scientifically  might  not 
be  applied  practically  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  loss  of  life  in  mines.  It  is  a 
purely  scientific  investigation  for  a  purely 
scientific  object,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  working  of  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act.  At  first,  I  was  anxious 
that  the  Royal  Society  should  take  up 
the  inquiry  entirely  by  themselves,  and 
it  was  at  their  request  alone  that  I  added 
certain  names,  because  they  wanted  men 
of  more  practical  habits  to  join  them  in 
the  inquiry ;  therefore,  four  of  each  were 
taken  to  form  the  Commission.  Tho 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Wigan  (Lord 
Lindsay)  was  added  afterwards,  not  as 
having  relations  with  coal  miners,  but 
as  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Society.  If  the  miners  will  remember 
that  these  gentlemen  are  strictly  confined 
by  the  Order  of  Reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  saving 
of  human  life,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
satisfied  that  they  have  made  their  ap- 
plication under  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked.  Whether 
it  was  not  a  fact,  within  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  knowledge,  that  Inspectors 
had  been  examined  on  the  working  of 
the  Mines  Regulation  Act  as  regarded 
the  labour  of  children  and  other  matters? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  Sir,  I  have 
information  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
workmen  connected  with  the  mines.  The 
examination  of  Inspectors  was,  of  course, 
a  necessary  thing,  and  the  Commission 
could  never  come  to  a  proper  conclusion 
witljout  it;  but  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chairman  have  assured  me  that  any 
questions  which  may  have  been  put  re- 
lating to  what  has  taken  place  in  mines 
were  purely  incidental  to  the  main  object 
of  tho  inquiry — namely,  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  saving  of 
human  life. 
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Circular  lately  issued  by  the  Irish  PrisoDs 
Board,  dismissing  the  infirmary  surgeons 
from  their  positions  as  prison  sur- 
geons ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  as  I  said 
the  other  night,  the  Circular  referred  to 
was  not  intended  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Q-ovemment  to  re- 
move the  surgeons  with  a  view  to  ap- 
pointing fresh  persons  in  their  places. 
It  was  issued  merely  with  the  object  of 
making  fresh  appointments,  and  the  in- 
tention certainly  was  to  appoint  to  the 
new  offices  those  who  held  the  former 
ones.  As,  however,  some  difficulties  of 
a  legal  character  were  found  to  exist, 
the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Law 
Officers. 


SOUTH    AFRICA— THE     ZULU    WAR- 
LORD CHELMSFORD'S  DESPATCHES. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  When 
]\Q  proposes  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  Copies  of  Lord  Chelmsford's 
Despatchos  of  the  Sth,  12th,  14th,  and 
28th  of  February,  the  2n(l,  20th,  and 
2oth  of  March,  and  of  the  5th  (from 
Colonel  BoUairs),  10th,  and  14th  April 
1879  ;  and,  whether,  in  future,  by  laying 
upon  tlie  Table  of  the  House  on  the  day 
they  are  published,  pro  forma.  Copies  of 
the  **  London  Gazette**  containing  De- 
spatches from  the  seat  of  war,  he  could 
arrange  that  Members  might  receive 
such  supplements  on  the  following  morn- 
ing as  a  Parliamentary  paper  delivered 
from  the  Vote  Office  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  the  de- 
spatches referred  to  have  all  received 
the  widest  possible  circulation  through 
the  morning  papers  on  the  morning 
following  their  publication  in  The  Gazette, 
but  they  can  be  included  in  Correspon- 
dence about  to  be  given.  With  regard 
to  laying  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
projovmd,  copies  of  The  Gazette  on  the 
day  on  which  they  are  published,  the 
objections  would  appear  to  bo — 1,  that 
we  should  incur  extra  cost,  amounting  to 
£  10  to  £20  each  issue  ;  2,  that  we  should 
add  little  or  nothing  to  the  publication 
of  the  news ;  3,  that  either  the  same 
Papers  would  have  to  be  printed  twice 
over  under  different  Parliamentary  num- 
bers, or  else  gaps  would  have  to  bo  left 
in  Blue  Books  which  would,  otherwise, 
contain  a  complete  and  connected  narra- 
tive. I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  unless  there  is  a  more 
general  feeling  than  I  am  at  present 
aware  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal,  it 
•would  be  unnecessary  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing practice. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said,  it 
was  only  by  the  despatches  being  laid 
on  the  Table  that  Parliament  could  have 
any  ofEcial  knowledge  of  them. 

IRISH    PRISONS    BOARD— INFIRMARY 
SURGEONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  is  as 
3'et  in  a  position  to  state  wliat  course  he 
intends   to   pursue   with  regard  to  the 


"  GENERAL  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  "— 
FOREIGN  TARIFFS  ON  BRITISH  PRO- 
DUCE.—QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  When  the 
Return  showing  the  Foreign  Tariffs  on 
British  Goods  in  1 860  as  compared  with 
the  present  year,  which  was  presented 
some  time  ago,  will  be  printed  and  de- 
livered to  Members  ? 

ViscouxT  SANDON:  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  under  a  slight  mis- 
apprehension, for  the  Return  was  only 
presented  on  Tuesday  last,  it  having 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  laborious  busi- 
ness. I  have  given  directions  with  re- 
spect to  its  being  printed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  at  the  beginning 
of  next  wet*k 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  Might  I  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  produce,  at  the  same  time,  a 
similar  Return  with  reference  to  the 
Colonies? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  I  shall  be  happy 
to  make  inquiries,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
secure  the  wish  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man being  complied  with.  It  might, 
however,  delay  the  presentation  of  the 
other  Paper. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER :  Although  the 
Return  was  only  formally  presented  a 
short  time  ago,  it  has  been  practi- 
cally ready  for  weeks,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  we  should  have  to  wait 
longer 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Then  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  a  subsidiary  Re- 
turn. 
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Mb.  RYLANDS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  War,  Whetheritia  true  that 
an  application  has  been  made  to  the 
lodiau  Government  for  re-inforcements 
to  he  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  that  the 
application  has  been  declined  in  conHO- 
qiience  of  the  Government  of  India 
having'  expressed  a  desire  to  retain  tlie 
extra  forces  which  irere  detained  in 
India  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan 
"War? 

CoLoMEL  STANLEY:  lamnotaware, 
Sir,  of  anything  irhich  can  give  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  report. 

PAHLUMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— QTI ESTIOKS. 

Mk.  monk  asked,  "Whether  it  was 
proposed  to  ask  for  a  Vole  on  Account  for 
tlio  Civil  Service  Estimates  before  Whit- 
suntide ? 

SiB  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  very  sorry  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  ask  for  another 
Tote  on  Account,  but  he  could  assure 
hon.  Members  that  he  disliked  having 
to  do  so  as  mucli  as  tliey  did.  Votes 
would  he  tiikeu  for  one  month,  with  the 
exi-'eption  of  two  or  three  instances,  in 
which  Votes  for  two  mouths  would  he 
asked  for. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  know 
what  Business  it  was  intended  to  take 
on  Mocrlnv  ? 

Mk.  DILLWYN  also  asked  at  what 
time  on  Tuesday  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  Motion  fur  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  for  the  Recess  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  we  propose  on  Monday  to 
take  in  Supply  ClaBses  3  and  6  of  the 
Hevenue  Votes ;  and  also  the  Vote  on 
Account  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  has 
just  referred.  As  for  the  holidays,  we 
propose  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  at  a  Morniug  Sitting  on  Tuesday. 

ORDERS     OF    THE    DAT. 


SUPPLY— COMSniTE  E. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


attention  to  the  reply  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India  to  a  deputation  of  the 
British  Indian  Association,  which  pe- 
titioned against  the  financial  measures 
of  the  GovLTnnient,  and  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Vernacular  Press ;  also  to  the  Ver- 
nacular Press  of  India,  as  instanced  ia 
tliecaseoftheNativejournal,  lhe"Shonie 
Frokash,"  for  adverse  comments  upon  the 
Government  policy  in  Afghanistan  ;  and 
to  move — 

'■  That  this  House  legreta  that  Lord  Lytton 
and  Ilia  advisers  havo  ehon'n  sucli  unwise  disre- 
spect for  tho  sentiments  o!  a  vast  population, 
which  is  ut  the  Game  time  deprived  of  all  con- 
atitutionul  representation,  and  suhject  to  a  harsh 
and  fading  taxation  of  tho  most  oppressjro 

said,  thot  as  tho  concluding  clause  of  hia 
Amendment  implied  a  censure  upon  the 
Government,  and  as  they  had  engaged 
to  reduce  their  Expenditure  in  India,  he 
would  withdraw  that  portion  of  it.  India, 
as  lion.  Members  were  aware,  had  not 
tlie  advantage  of  Conslitutionat  repre- 
sentation, and  the  Viceroy  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  doubly  careful  so  to  answer 
deputations  as  not  to  discourage  tliem 
from  laving  their  complaints  at  the  font 
of  tho  Throne.  Now,  the  Assoiiutiou 
he  had  mentioned  included  the  most  re- 
spectable members  of  tho  mercantile 
coumiunityof  Bengal,  many  of  the  largest 
landowners,  and  the  most  prominent 
Native  members  of  the  Indian  Bar.  Its 
distinguished  loyalty  had  been  com- 
mended hy  successive  Governors  General. 
Yet,  ho  was  son'y  to  say,  the  reply  of 
Lord  Lytton  to  the  Iklemorial  of  that 
respectahle  Association  conveyed  censure 
in  the  most  biting  terms,  and  on  more 
than  one  point  seemed  to  impugn  tho 
veracity  of  tlie  deputation.  Tho  Me- 
morial was  a  protest  against  the  financial 
measures  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  Afghanistan  and  the  diminution  of 
the  cotton  duties ;  and  the  Viceroy,  in  re- 
ply, made  many  injurious  reflections  on 
the  personal  character  and  status  of 
the  members  of  the  deputation,  even  re- 
minding those  of  them  who  were  rich 
that  they  owed  their  wealth  to  the  action 
of  tho  Government.  The  Viceroy  was 
acting  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  and 
by  his  own  power  without  any  active 
support  from  his  Council.  He  told  the  de- 
putation their  statemouts  were  in  noto- 
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rious  opposition  to  the  facts.  Wlion  they  . 
pointed  to  tlie  heavy  distress  and  recent  . 
severe  Famines,  as  an  argument  in  sup-  , 
port  of  their  protest,  the  Viceroy  ap-  ! 
peared  most  injudiciously  to  imagine  this  ! 
reference  was  intended  as  an  attack  upon  . 
the  Indian  Government.     The  language  I 
in  which  he  rebuked  the  deputation  was 
most  unbecomiDg  in  a  Viceroy.     Sneer 
after  sneer,    and   offence  after  offence, 
were  showered  upon  the  heads  of  the 
deputation.     Another  portion  of  his  Re- 
solution referred  to  the  interference  with 
the  Native  Press  of  India.     He  referred 
to  what  he  called  the  hostility  with  which 
the  present  Administration  of  India  re- 
garded the  expression  of  opinion  amongst 
the  Natives  of  India.      On  the  1 8th  of 
March    there  appeared  in  the  official 
media  of  India  a  notice  that  tlie  printer 
and  publisher  of  a  leading  Native  paper 
had  been  ordered  to  enter  into  a  joint 
and  special  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000 
rupees  for  having  published  on  the  24th 
of  February  a  letter  containing  remarks 
and  suggestions  which  were  likely  to  ex- 
cite disaffection  to  the  Government  and 
antipathy  to  the  English  race.      On  re- 
ferring to  the  letter  he  found  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  criticism — from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  hostile  critic,  doubtless — on 
the  Government  neglect  of  Indian  feel- 
ing, and  what,  in  the  view  of  the  writer, 
wore  the  drawbacks  of  the  Government 
policy  in  Afghanistan.     Hardly  were  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Vernacular  ordered  to  enter 
into  these  penal  bonds  than  the  Deccan 
Star,  anotlier  Native  journal,  but  printed 
in  English,  published  a  translation  of 
this  identical  letter   without   incurring 
any  penalty.     The  pettiness,  the  absur- 
dity,  the  miscliievousuess,  the  foolish, 
hysterical,  petty  tyranny  of  a  Government 
could  hardly  further  go.      If  the  Indian 
Government  persisted  in  this  course  of 
conduct,   they  would   establish  an  op- 
pressive and  grinding  tyranny  equal  to 
anything  that  existed  in  Russia.     The 
distinctions     drawn     between     Native 
newspapers  printed  in   the  Vernacular 
and  papers  printed  in  English  were  not 
only  offensive  in  themselves,  but  tended 
to  impress  the  Indian  people  with  the 
notion  that,  as  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
they  were  denied  the  rights  which  were 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irishmen  residing  in  the  same  countr3\ 
The  hon.  Gentleiuanconcluded  by  moving 
the  Resolution  of  whicli  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


Sir    DAVID    WEDDERBUEN,  in 

seconding  the  Motion,  observed,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  painful 
impression  which  had  been  produced  in 
India  by  the  answer  of  the  Governor 
General  to  the  deputation  of  the  British 
Indian  Association.  The  Motion  had  his 
entire  sympathy ;  and  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber pressed  it  to  a  division,  he  should 
have  his  support. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
^*  this  House  regrets  that  Lord  Lytton  and  his 
advisers  have  shown  such  unwise  disrespect  for 
the  sentiments  of  a  vast  population,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  all  constitutional  re- 
presentation, and  suhject  to  a  harsh  and  grind- 
ing taxation  of  the  most  oppressive  kind.*' — {Mr, 
O'Donnell,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  thought 
the  House  would  regret  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  interpose  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  important  debate  on 
the  finances  of  India  the  discussion  of  a 
question  which,  although  it  might  be 
important,  might,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
deterred  to  a  later  day.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, at  a  single  day's  Notice,  and 
when  hon.  Members  had  not  any  official 
Papers  before  them  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  proper  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, had  moved  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the 
Governor  General  of  India.  It  was,  there- 
fore, his  duty  to  the  Governor  General 
that  he  should  say  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation. He  might,  however,  state 
that  he  had  no  ofhcial  information  on 
the  two  points  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  referred,  and  only  knew  what  he 
had  been  able  to  discover  regarding  them 
from  the  newspapers.  With  respect  to 
the  answer  given  by  Lord  Lytton  to  the 
deputation  from  the  British  Indian  Asso- 
ciation, which  presented  a  Memorial  to 
him,  any  hon.  Member  who  chose  to 
refer  to  the  newspapers  could  read  that 
Memorial  and  form  an  opinion  upon  it 
himself;  and  he  thought  that  anyone 
who  read  impartially  the  account  given 
of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion 
would  admit  that  the  Memorial  was 
not  only  full  of  grave  misrepresentations, 
but  iilj:^o  of  imputations  against  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Government  of  India.     The 
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Viceroy,   addressing  the  doputntiou  in 
those  circumstances,  said — 

"  You  have  attributed  to  the  Government  of 
India  views  which  it  has  publicly  repudiated ; 
you  have  imputed  to  the  Parliament  of  England 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  satisfied  acquies- 
cence in  a  state  of  things  which  they  have  dis- 
tinctly condemned ;  and  you  have  ignored  the 
duty,  at  all  times  incumbent  on  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Administration,  to  act  in  honest  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  its  action  by  the  authority  from 
which  its  own  is  derived.  As  the  Representative 
of  the  Sovereign  of  India,  I  regret  that  such 
language  should  have  been  held  to  me  by  the 
representatives  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  most 
favoured  Indian  subjects ;  and  as  the  responsible 
guardian  of  the  general  interests  of  the  people 
of  India,  I  notice  with  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise that  you,  who  represent  to  some  extent  the 
wealthiest  class  in  India,  while  deprecating 
forms  of  taxation  such  as  the  Bengal  I^and 
Cesses,  which  fall  mainly  on  your  own  class,  i 
have  not  shrunk  from  advocating  and  urging  on  ' 
my  adoption  other  forms  of  taxation  which  fall 
almost  exclusively  on  the  great  body  of  the  poor.  * ' 

That  was  a  perfectly  accurate  and  just 
statement  of  what  had  been  put  before 
Lord  Lytton.  With  regard  to  the  Ver- 
nacular Press,  he  did  not  understand  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  to  deny 
that  what  the  Government  of  India  had 
done  was  entirely  legal.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber seemed  rather  to  condemn  the  policy 
of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act.  That  was 
a  question  on  which  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  House  last 
year.  The  Act  was  now  in  force,  and 
under  it  proceedings  were  taken  against 
the  newspaper  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  alluded.  The  hon.  Member  had 
omitted,  in  giving  his  quotations  from 
the  article  which  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper, the  most  oflPensive  passage,  and 
the  one  which  brought  it  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Statute.  He  would  not 
lend  notoriety  to  the  passage  in  question 
by  reading  it  to  the  House  ;  but  anybody 
who  fairly  took  the  article  as  a  whole 
would  acknowledge  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment were  perfectly  justified  in  the 
action  they  had  taken  in  the  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  suggested  that  the 
Act  had  been  used  to  suppress  fair  criti- 
cism upon  the  Government,  but  that  no- 
tion could  not  for  an  instant  be  supported. 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  Act  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Coun- 
cil on  the  16th  of  October  last,  Sir 
Alexander  Arbuthnot  said — 

"  The  Act  has  so  far  justified,  and,  indeed, 
has  more  than  justified,  the  hope  which  I  ven- 
tured to  express  when  it  was  passed,  that  the 
mere  existence  of  this  law  would  in  a  great 


measure  suffice  to  suppress  tlie  mischief  against 
which  it  is  aimed,  and  that  the  actual  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  would  be  a  thing  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  seditious 
and  disloyal  writing — writing  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  masses  and  to  bring  the 
Government  into  contempt — has  been  entirely 
stopped.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  no 
interference  with  the  legitimate  expression  of 
opinion.  The  libertv  of  the  Press  has  not  been 
in  any  way  restricted.*' 

The  only  case  in  which  the  Act  had  been 
put  in  force  was  that  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred.  He  had  made  these 
remarks  solely  in  justice  to  the  Viceroy, 
who  had  been  attacked  at  a  moment's 
notioe,  and  ho  hoped  that  tlie  Houso 
would  now  pass  to  the  important  Busi- 
ness which  stood  before  it. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  subject-matter  of  his 
Motion  was  a  month  ago  placed  on  the 
Paper  anent  the  Motion  for  gOing  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  to  explain 
that  he  had  merely  changed  its  position, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  from  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  generally  to  Committee 
of  Supply  on  a  subject  to  which  the  Re- 
solution was  germane. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Aves  215  :  Noes 
36:  Majority  179.— (Div.  List,  No.  109.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  **That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

THE  NETTEKVILLE  TRUST  PROrERTY 
—THE  LOUTH  INSTITUTION. 

OBSERVATIOXS. 

Mr.  KIBK,  in  rising  to  call  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Nettervilie 
Trust  property  had  been  managed  fur 
the  last  18  years  by  the  Trustees,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  Louth  Insti- 
tution, said,  his  object  was  to  secure  an 
inquiry  into  the  subject.  The  late  Lord 
Nettervilie,  by  his  will,  left  some  fee- 

I  simple  property  and  a  large  funded  pro- 
perty for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the 
executors  proved  the  will  in  1 832,  one 
of  the  things  inserted  in  it  being  that 
there  should  be  a  school  established ; 
and  a  subsequent  codicil  showed  that 
Lord  Nettervilie  was  most  anxious  that 
this  school  should  be  established.  The 
property  which  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Louth  Institution  consisted  of  52  acres 
of  fee-simple  land,  and  some  £10,000  or 

;  £12,000  of  funded  property.  The  Trus- 
tees  thought  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
school  thoroughly  established,  they 
could  not  do  better  than  incorporate  it 
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■with  the  National  system,  as  far  as  week- 
days were  concerned,  and  a  Sunday- 
school  was  also  to  be  established.  The 
school  was  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict from  1836,  when  it  became  one  of 
the  National  Board,  to  the  year  1866, 
when  Mr.  Gradvrell  became  an  acting 
Trustee  for  the  property.  He  lived  on 
the  spot,  and  it  was  thought  he  would 
be  better  able  to  carry  out  the  bequests 
of  the  trust  than  other  persons  could. 
Well,  they  found  Mr.  Gradwell,  a  very 
short  time  after  he  was  named  as  nu 
active  Trustee,  in  connection  with  the 
otlier  Trustees,  bringing  forward  a 
scheme  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  trust 
property,  which,  according  to  the  will 
and  codicil  of  Lord  Netterville,  was  to 
remain  fior  ever  unsold,  in  order  to  benefit 
the  widows  and  orphans.  The  scheme 
having  been  put  before  the  Court,  an 
order  was  granted  in  1864  to  carry  out 
everything  in  the  scheme,  and  a  portion 
of  land  was  to  be  sold,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  Lord  Netterville. 
The  order  also  gave  power  to  the  Trus- 
tees to  grant  leases  to  the  tenants  for  3 1 
years ;  but  the  Trustees  did  not  inform 
the  occupiers  of  the  land  that  these 
leases  could  be  granted,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  in  ignorance  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  order;  but  Mr.  Gradwell 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
selling  to  himself  this  trust  land.  He 
(Mr.  Kirk)  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  tiiis  land,  because  he  had  walked  over 
it  and  seen  what  it  was.  The  scheme 
put  before  the  Court  was  a  fair  one  to 
look  at,  saying  that  80  years'  purchase 
was  to  bo  paid  for  the  land,  and  no 
doubt  that  was  a  long  period  ;  but  when 
they  considered  that  the  land  was  inside 
Mr.  Gradwoirs  own  demesne,  he  might 
well  have  been  willing  to  give  100  years' 
purchase  in  order  to  get  possession  of  it. 
He  bought  12  acres,  for  which  he  paid 
£  1  an  acre,  which,  at  30  years'  purchase, 
amounted  to  £360.  The  land  was  co- 
vered with  large  trees,  and  it  could  be 
proved  that  Mr.  Gradwell  had  already 
cut  down  more  trees  than  would  pay  the 
purchase  money,  and  there  were  as  many 
trees  still  standing  as  would  pay  the 
purchase  money  over  again.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  the  object  of  the  trust 
had  been  grossly  violated,  and  three 
times  the  money  would  have  been  ob- 
tained if  the  land  had  been  sold  to  any- 
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body  else.  Then,  in  this  section,  there 
were  two  or  three  other  provisions.  One 
was,  that  the  school-house  was  to  be 
turned  into  a  chapel,  Mr.  Gradwell 
thinking  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
inmates  of  the  institution  to  have  a 
chapel.  But  there  was  this  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  Some  time  before  Mr. 
Gradwell  had  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
parish  priest,  and  he  refused  to  go  to 
his  church ;  and  as  it  was  verv  inconve- 
nient  for  him  to  go  many  miles  to  an- 
other church,  he  was  very  anxious  that 
he  should  have  a  chapel  close  to  his  own 
house.  The  Bishop  at  first  refused  to 
allow  the  private  chapel ;  but  he  subse- 
quently said  he  would  make  a  compro- 
mise, remarking  that  for  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Gradwell  had  ])aid  no  dues  to 
the  priest,  but  he  would  allow  the  chapel 
provided  lie  consented  to  pay  dues.  Mr. 
Gradwell  assented,  and  the  chapel  was 
fitted  very  comfortably  indeed.  There 
was  a  large  fire  in  it  on  Sunday, 
and  Mr.  Gradwell  took  the  first  seat  be- 
side the  fire  for  himself  and  his  family. 
This  showed  how  anxious  he  was  about 
the  inmates  of  the  institution,  who  were 
poor  widows,  and  they  had  to  remain 
in  the  background.  Another  portion  of 
the  scheme  was  that  a  school- house  was 
to  be  fitted  up,  and  the  school  removed 
thereto.  After  some  time,  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  drawn  to  the  fact  of 
the  school  not  being  established,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Charitable  Bequests 
was  written  to,  and  ho  replied  that  the 
order  had  been  given  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Gradwell  had  misled  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery by  stating  that  the  school  was 
established  in  1864.  When  he  (Mr. 
Kirk)  examined  it,  there  was  no  roof 
nor  ceiling,  and  so  it  remained  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  taken  down 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  place.  In  1 864, 
Mr.  Gradwell  purchased  for  £360  the 
deer  park,  which,  if  the  inquiry  were 
granted,  would  be  shown  to  have  been 
worth  six  times  the  amount.  Then  he 
was  anxious  to  have  another  portion  of 
this  property — at  least,  so  it  was  asserted 
in  the  newspapers,  and  by  an  hon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  the  case 
not  very  long  ago.  This  being  the  case, 
he  picked  a  quarrel  with  an  industrious, 
hardworking,  and  independent  man; 
and  one  of  the  great  things  which  he 
brought  forward  as  objectionable  with 
regard  to  this  tenant  was,  that  he  had 
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expended  too  much  money  on  the  pro- 
perty. There  was  also  another  matter. 
There  was  a  piece  of  antiquity  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy.  He  (Mr.  Kirk)  regretted 
that  the  Bill  of  the  lion.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Maidstone  (Sir  John  Lub- 
bock) for  the  protection  of  ancient  monu- 
ments was  not  pushed  forward  with 
more  vigour,  so  as  to  protect  such  an- 
tiquities; and  no  one  would  condemn 
the  tenant  more  than  he  would  for  dis- 
turbing a  single  stone  of  an  ancient 
monument.  Well,  that  antiquity  in 
question — a  moat — was  disturbed  and 
excavated,  and  the  Trustees  permitted  it 
to  be  done,  and  did  not  replace  the  stones 
and  put  pressure  on  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  to  put  the  stones  in  the  same 
position  again.  They  allowed  them  to 
be  taken  away,  for  a  number  of  years, 
from  the  field  where  they  lay  loose 
around.  Mr.  Gradwell  picked  a  quarrel 
with  the  tenant,  on  the  ground  of  having 
taken  stones  away,  and  said  he  would 
eject  him.  There  had  been  happy  rela- 
tions in  that  district  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  the  people  were  sorry 
to  see  that  those  happy  relations  could 
be  disturbed  by  such  a  miserable  quarrel, 
and  they  called  on  a  few  hon.  Members 
of  the  House  to  go  down  and  try  to 
settle  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  and  himself  (Mr.  Kirk) 
went  down,  and  were  met,  in  a  tenant's 
house,  by  the  acting  Trustee,  who  seemed 
to  a  great  extent  to  come  to  their  views. 
The  tenant  was  anxious  for  a  lease,  and 
said  he  would  even  pay  an  increase  of 
rent,  and  the  acting  Trustee  solemnly 
told  them  that  it  was  the  determination 
of  the  Trustees  that  no  lease  should  be 
g^nted ;  but  he  had  at  the  time  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Trustees 
in  favour  of  the  tenants  having  a  lease. 
They  tried  to  settle  the  case,  and  thought 
they  had  done  so,  conditions  being  drawn 
up ;  but  the  persons  who  did  not  comply 
with  those  conditions  were  Mr.  Gradwell 
and  the  Trustees,  who  imposed  new  con- 
ditions, and  the  man  was  evicted.  The 
tenants  had  been  persecuted  for  five 
years,  and  harassed  and  mulcted  in 
law  costs,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he 
left  his  holding  on  a  cold  winter's  day, 
with  frost  and  snow  on  the  ground.  The 
tenant  put  in  his  claim  before  the  County 
Court  Judge  for  the  county  of  Meath 
for  compensation,  under  the  Land  Act 
o|  1870,  for  disturbance,  and  also  for 


the  value  of  the  buildings  which  ho  had 
erected.  There  was  not  one  single  stone 
on  another  in  regard  to  buildings  when 
he  came  into  possession.  The  tenant 
stated  that  he  had  expended  upon  the 
buildings  £1,860.  As  a  set-off  to  this 
amount.  Mr.  Gradwell  put  forward  an 
item  of  £150  for  deterioration  of  the 
property.  Mr.  Gradwell  wanted  to  com- 
promise the  matter  on  the  land  being 
given  up  to  him,  and  ho  offered  to  let 
tho  tenant  certain  property  for  £15 
a-year.  Ho  wanted  to  deduct  for  the 
deterioration  of  tho  property  by  the 
buildings,  and,  on  tho  other  side,  to  let 
certain  property  at  £15  a-year  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  tenant.  By  the  will 
of  tlie  lato  Lord  Nottervillo,  it  was 
clearly  laid  down  tliat  there  was  to  be 
a  Sundav  school  in  tho  old  castle,  and 
tho  Gothic  room  was  to  be  laid  out 
specially  for  the  children  of  tlio  neigh- 
bourhood. A  school  was  to  bo  kept 
up,  and  a  master  employed  at  a  cortaiu 
simi  to  educate  tho  orphan  childrou, 
and  also  the  children  of  tlio  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  GradwoU  got  rid  of 
the  schoolmaster,  and  of  everything 
in  connection  with  tho  school,  and 
now  he  had  a  matron  who  was,  he 
said,  qualified  to  teach  tho  orplians  and 
other  children.  He  (Mr.  Kirk)  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  her,  as  tho  matron  of 
the  establishment ;  but  certainly  she  was 
not  competent  to  instruct  the  children. 
This  also  was  a  violation  of  tho  will  of 
Lord  Netterville.  There  was  no  school 
at  all,  aud  had  not  been  one  sinco  18fc)4. 
He  thought,  also,  there  must  be  somo 
truth  in  what  ho  understood  was  stated 
by  reliable  persons  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  tho  inmates, 
and  therefoi*e  he  was  anxious  for  the  in- 
quiry, which  might  have  tho  effect  of 
clearing  Mr.  Gradwell  of  these  char^ces. 
When  ho  (Mr.  Kirk)  visited  tho  institu- 
tion, in  1876,  he  found  it  in  a  deplorahio 
state.  In  the  dormitory  tho  children 
were  lying  literally  on  rags.  A  gardf^n 
had  been  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
inmates,  but  he  found  tho  garden  turned 
into  a  place  for  a  man  to  keep  a  horse 
in,  and  a  very  small  piece  of  ground  set 
apart  for  tho  inmates  to  walk  up  and 
down.  This,  again,  was,  ho  thought,  a 
violation  of  the  trust.  The  people  of 
tho  district  had  risen  up  against  tho  act- 
ing Trustee,  because  they  believed  he 
had  done  a  great  many  injustices,  and 
an  inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary.   I (e 
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considered  that  he  had  made  out  a  clear 
case  for  inquiry  into  the  matter  in  regard 
to  a  good,  honest,  and  hard-working 
tenant;  and  if  such  an  inquiry  were 
granted,  he  believed  such  a  case  \rould 
be  made  out  as  would  guarantee  the 
proper  working  of  the  institution  in  the 
future.  The  case  had  been  before  the 
country  for  a  long  period,  and  had 
caused  greater  excitement  and  disturb- 
ance in  Louth  and  Meath  than  anything 
that  had  occurred  for  a  long  time.  If 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  thought 
the  present  was  not  a  proper  time  for 
the  granting  of  the  inquiry,  he  would 
bring  forward  the  matter  again. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  thought  the 
course  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Kirk)  was  scarcely  one  that 
would  commend  itself  to  the  House  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  The  Notice 
had  appeared  on  the  Paper  for  the  first 
time  the  day  before,  and  he  thought 
that  where  such  a  matter  was  brought 
forward  Notice  should  be  given  in  a 
clear  and  specific  manner,  so  that  the 
gentleman  whose  conduct  was  impugned 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  applying 
to  his  friends,  or  any  officials  he  thought 
proper,  and  acquaint  them  with  the 
subject;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the 
first  and  only  Notice  of  such  a  matter, 
dealing  as  it  did  with  the  administration 
of  a  private  institution,  and  impugning 
the  conduct  of  a  certain  Trustee,  should 
have  been  given  previously  to  the  day 
before  that  on  which  it  was  brought  on ; 
and  he  had  himself,  in  a  private  conver- 
sation, intimated  to  the  hon.  Member  the 
inconvenience  which  would  result  from 
bringing  such  a  subject  before  the  House 
without  specific  Notice  being  given  to  the 
parties  principally  interested.  Another 
inconvenience  of  such  a  course  was  that 
the  matter  was  practically  under  adjudi- 
cation in  Ireland  at  the  present  time. 
He  was  aware  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Louth  was  accurate  in  saying  that  the 
exact  point  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward was  not  subjudice  ;  but,  practically, 
it  was  so,  for  the  matter  connected  with 
the  charity  were  indirectly  involved  in  the 
case,  which  was  tried  before  the  County 
Court  Judge  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  the 
present  month,  and,  after  a  hearing,  was 
adjourned  till  the  4th  of  July.  Was 
there,  he  asked,  any  reason  w^hy  resort 
should  be  made  to  that  House  as  a  final 
Court  to  hear  all  the  abuses  which  might 
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be  connected  with  the  case  ?  Had  any 
case  been  made  out  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ?  He  himself  (the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland)  knew  nothing  of  the  case  ex- 
cept what  he  had  read  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  case  referred 
entirely  to  the  Netterville Trust  property, 
which  was  private  charity,  and  the  ordi- 
nary Courts  of  the  country  were  fully 
open,  and  had  been  open  since  the  con- 
stitution of  the  charity,  to  anyone  who 
thought  there  was  a  grievance ;  and 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  any 
person  taking  the  case  to  the  Court  to 
have  it  decided,  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing against  any  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  afi'air — if  any  of  them 
had  violated  the  trust — redress  could  be 
had  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country.  But  that  was  not  the  sole  re- 
source open  to  them.  There  was  a  body 
in  Ireland  called  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  which  attended 
very  closely  and  jealously  to  all  com- 
plaints made  against  charitable  estates, 
and,  if  necessary,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  subject. 
It  was  obvious  that  what  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  referred  to  were  matters  of  de- 
tail, possibly  important  details.  He  had 
referred  over  and  over  again  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  will  of  the  late  Lord 
Netterville  had  been  violated,  and  had 
referred  to  certain  provisions;  but,  surely, 
these  were  matters  which  should  be 
taken  to  the  Law  Courts,  and  not  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  held 
that  it  was  to  the  last  extent  incon- 
venient, unless  in  a  case  of  supreme 
necessity,  that  such  cases  should  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
before  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country.  He 
noticed  that  a  document  was  read  by  the 
hon.  Member,  the  appearance  of  which 
was  very  much  like  a  brief;  and  he  would 
have  thought  that  that  might  have  sug- 
gested to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  would 
have  been  far  more  proper  to  have  ad- 
dressed his  arguments  to  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  the  country  than  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  hon.  Member  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral would  look  into  the  matter  ;  but  his 
Motion  was  really  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
matters  connected  with  the  charity  and 
its  administration  during  the  last  18 
years  before  the  House.  As  far  as  he 
knew,  no  inquiry  had  yet  been  instituted 
in  connection  with  the  general  casOi  nor 
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had  any  application  been  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  while  he  was  sure  it  had 
not  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  official  capacity 
in  any  shape  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  reasonable  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  acted  more  reasonably  had 
he  accepted  the  suggestions  made  to  him 
before  he  rose  to  address  the  House. 

Ma.  SULLIVAN  said,  primd  facie, 
it  seemed  inconyenient  to  bring  such  a 
question  before  the  House,  and  not  to 
take  it  before  the  Courts  of  the  country, 
or  to  bring  it  on  without  giving  notice 
to  the  parties  whose  conduct  was  im- 
pugned. But  the  fact  was  that  it  had 
not  been  brought  forward  until  the 
people  of  the  district  had,  as  they 
thought,  exhausted  every  form  of  re- 
dress known  to  the  law  in  Ireland. 
They  subscribed  money  to  bring  the 
matter  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  it  was  decided  that  they  had  no 
loeuB  standi.  They  were  put  out  of  court, 
and  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  application.  That  would 
show  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  been  hastily 
appealed  to  in  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  notice  to  the  parties  concerned, 
there  was  no  matter  more  notorious  in 
that  part  of  Ireland  than  that  the  junior 
Member  for  Louth  had  pledged  himself 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  well  known  to 
Mr.  Gradwell  and  all  concerned  that  he 
came  over  to  carry  out  that  pledge.  He 
knew  that  Mr.  Gradwell  and  his  friends 
felt  that  that  would  lead  up  to  a  real 
and  earnest  inquiry  into  the  abuses 
which  existed,  and  were  not  at  all  taken 
by  surprise.  If  it  was  said  that  the 
matter  was  a  purely  local  and  petty  one, 
he  contended  that  no  matter  was  purely 
trivial  which  caused  such  excitement  as 
that  had  caused  in  Louth  and  Meath. 
The  case  had  been  for  three  or  four 
months  the  cause  of  great  exasperation 
and  considerable  mischief;  and  he  could 
pledge  his  word  to  the  House  that,  from 
letters  which  had  reached  him,  the  case 
had  caused  the  most  intense  alarm  and 
exasperation.  Here  was  a  case  of  a 
public  charity,  the  conduct  of  which  was 
gravely  impugned.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  exhausted  all  the 
forms  of  law,  and,  in  doing  so,  had  been 
mulcted  in  costs    in   endeavouring  to 
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bring  it  to  the  light.  Surely,  in  such  a 
case,  it  was  right  for  the  people's  Re- 
presentative to  make  good  the  claim  of 
the  people,  not  for  punishment,  but 
simply  for  inquiry.  When  the  eviction 
took  place,  the  scene  that  was  witnessed 
was  unparalleled  for  150  years.  From  all 
quarters  the  farmers  sent  in  their  carts 
to  assist  in  drawing  off  the  wood  which 
was  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and 
testified  their  sympathy  in  other  ways ; 
while  Colonel  Maguire,  magistrate  of  the 
county,  took  the,  apparently,  dying  man 
into  his  own  room,  and  tended  him. 
The  case  disturbed  the  social  relations, 
in  two  large  counties,  between  landlord . 
and  tenant,  and  between  the  magistracy 
and  the  people,  and  that  in  connection 
with  a  public  charity.  He  deprecated 
that  there  should  be  a  Dotheboys  Hall 
in  Louth,  while  there  was  a  sum  of 
£3,000  accumulating,  which  should  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
concerned.  The  tenant  to  whom  refer- 
ence was  made  was  a  most  respected 
and  upright  man ;  and,  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  generally,  he 
contended  that  the  inquiry  asked  for 
should  be  granted. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHERLOCK  said,  the 
Notice  contained  a  charge  against  the 
Trustees  of  having  mismanaged  the  trust 
estates  for  the  last  18  years.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  two  out  of 
the  three  Trustees,  and  he  believed  those 
two  gentlemen  to  be  incapable  of  any 
act  of  misconduct  or  neglect  in  reference 
to  the  property  confided  to  them.  He  did 
not  say  the  House  was  not  competent  to 
inquire  into  such  a  matter;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  novel  coursetotake.  Thehon.and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
said  the  parties  had  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  everyone  knew 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  power 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  that  and 
every  other  charity.  In  fact,  that  Court 
was  essentially  the  tribunal  to  deal 
with  such  matters,  and  if  good  grounds 
for  an  investigation  were  made  out  an 
investigation  would  be  granted.  Then, 
again,  they  had  in  Ireland  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Bequests,  which  had  power 
to  investigate  the  cases  of  charities  mis- 
applied, withheld,  or  concealed ;  and  if 
this  Mr.  Gradwell,  being  a  Trustee,  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  the  trust  property 
at  a  gross  undervalue  that  had  only  to 
be  stated  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
an  investigation  to  be  granted.    As  to 
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eviction  by  Mr.  Oradwell  of  a  tenant  on 
the  estate,  he  believed  that  was  still  %uh 
judioe :  the  County  Court  Judge  had  not 
announced  his  decision;  and  if  it  was 
found  that  it  was  a  case  which  the  law 
did  not  reach,  then  let  them  bring  it 
forward  in  Parliament!  But  do  not  let 
them  trammel  it  with  a  charge  of  mis- 
application of  trust,  which  could  be  duly 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  country. 

Mr.    CALLAN   said,  he    could  not 
share  the  view  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  King's  County  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Sherlock),  that  the  House  should 
.not  enter  into  the   merits  of  the  case, 
but  should  leave  them  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country.  He  had  heard 
the  arguments  used  in  1870,  that  the 
House    should    not  intervene  between 
the  tenants  and  the  ordinary  tribunals ; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member    for    King's    County    would 
enunciate  these  principles  to  his  con- 
stituents at  the  next  Election.    The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  shown  a  de- 
plorable ignorance  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  because  he  had  stated   that  the 
people  of  the  district  appealed  to  the 
Court    of  Chancery  with  reference   to 
what  he  (Mr.  Callan)  would  call  a  sale 
by  the  Trustee  to  himself  of  trust  pro- 
perty.    There  was  no  such  appeal ;  no 
appeal  was  made  on  that  point.     They 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  a 
point    which    concerned    themselves — 
namely,  the  school  of  the  widows*  house. 
Early  in  the  present  century — 40  years 
ago,  and  more — the  late  Lord  Netterville 
made  a  bequest  of  a  charitable  charac- 
ter, in  which  he  gave  his  own  residence 
as  a  widows'  house.     Trustees  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  that  bequest,  until 
an  English  adventurer — he    used    the 
word  advisedly,  but  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  an   impecunious  adventurer — an 
English    monied  adventurer — came    to 
Ireland  in  the  Famine  years,  and  when 
property  was  selling  at  four,  five,  or  ten 
years'  purchase,  he  purchased  property 
there.    Mr.  Gradwell  became  the  Trustee 
of  this  property.      He  was  bound  to 
make  to  the  Court  of  Chancerv  a  true 
statement  of  the  purchase  he  had  made. 
Even  professional  men  were  viewed  with 
great  suspicion  when  they  purchased  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court.      But  Mr. 
Gradwell  was  the  sole  acting  Trustee, 
and  he  concealed    the   fact   from  the 
tenants  that  they  could  purchase  their 
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holdings,  or  take  leases  of  31  or  41  years. 
In  1864  he  proposed  to  the  Court,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  tenants  or 
the  surrounding  gentry,  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  12  acres  of  a  deer  park. 
There  were  upwards  of  1,000  trees  in 
it.  Mr.  Oradwell  bought  this  land  for 
£360.  If  it  had  been  put  up  at  Drogheda 
at  the  time  it  would  have  fetched  £1,800. 
Was  not  this  House  the  proper  place  to 
bring  forward  such  a  flagrant  case? 
Those  12  acres  were  an  historical  spot. 
They  overhung  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
as  to  the  eviction  of  Mr.  Elcock,  except 
that  he  believed  there  were  some  faults 
on  both  sides.  The  bit  of  a  farm  from 
which  he  was  evicted  was  opposite  the 
entrance  gate  of  the  magnificent  man- 
sion of  which  Mr.  Oradwell  became  the 
owner  in  the  depressed  times,  and 
Elcock  had  the  effrontery  to  build  a 
haystack  opposite  the  entrance  gate 
to  Mr.  Oradwell's  castle.  This  camQ 
between  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
He  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  Mr. 
Elcock  sent  back  a  rude  message,  and 
the  reply  was  a  notice  to  quit.  But 
these  were  small  matters  which  were  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  Meath  Sessions  in 
July.  After  such  charges  had  been 
made,  he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Attorney  General  and  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  put  the  Charitable  Bequests 
Commission  in  motion,  and  have  an  in- 
quiry. What  would  be  thought  of  it 
in  Ireland,  if  there  was  no  inquiry  after 
such  charges  had  been  made  as  he  (Mr. 
Callan)  made  now,  imdertaking  to  prove 
every  iota  of  what  he  had  stated  as  to 
Mr.  Oradwell  and  his  dealings  with  the 
trust  property. 

Mh.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  thought 
that  great  exception  could  be  taken  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  question  had 
been  brought  forward.     He  did  not  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  it  had,  so  to  say, 
nicked  in  in  the  middle  of  a  debate  on 
another  subject,  for  he  had  always  con- 
tended for  the  undoubted  ngfl^i^Lpi- 
vate  Members  to   avail   themselvei 
their  legitimate  privileges,  and  especiall 
now  that  from  various  causes  the  oppor. 
tunities  they  possessed  of  raising  dis- 
cussions had  become   somewhat  dimi- 
nished,  he  felt  more    than   ever   that 
Members  were  acting  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  what  was  their  right  in  retain- 
ing their  places  upon  the  Notice  Paper  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  a  Notice,  given 
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in  yesterday  in  the  vague  terms  in  which 
this  appeared,  could  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient. He  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  never,  until 
the  Notice  appeared,  heard  of  any  of  the 
places  referred  to,  and  had  never,  until 
now,  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  spoken  of 
in  such  scathing  terms.  At  one  part  of 
the  debate  he  was  likened  to  Mr. 
Squeers,  further  on  he  was  called  an 
adventurer,  and  latterly  he  appeared  as 
a  fraudulent  Trustee,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  he  might  not  become  by  the 
time  the  debate  terminated.  He  was 
asked  to  commit  the  Government  to 
grant  an  inquiry  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  gather,  he  had  heard 
nothing  to  justify  him  in  assuming  that 
this  gentleman  had  done  anything 
wrong.  He  might  have  committed 
everything  that  had  been  alleged  against 
him,  but  he  had  had  no  such  circum- 
stances brought  to  his  knowledge,  and 
there  had  been  no  time  to  obtain  infor- 
mation which  would  justify  him  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter ;  and 
it  was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  this 
House  to  bring  forward  serious  charges 
of  a  personal  nature — charges  of  direct 
fraud  and  malpractice — without  those 
who  were  appealed  to,  to  express  an 
opinion  or  announce  their  intention  of 
adopting  an  unusual  course  of  action, 
having  the  slightest  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  not  continue  the  discussion, 
which  could  not  possibly  lead  to  any 
useful  result,  but  might  be  the  means  of 
doing  considerable  harm,  because  the 
persons  whose  conduct  was  impugned 
had  had  no  means  of  communicating 
their  defence 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  had 
done  their  best  to  stifle  the  discussion  ; 
and  in  the  very  remarkable  speech  that 
had  just  been  heard  from  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary— not,  indeed,  rem  ark  able  for  him, 
but  remarkable  for  a  Gentleman  in  his 
position — he  stated  that  he  had  never 
^.     heard  anything  of  a  question  that  had 
.  '.resounded   throughout  the  length  and 
^readth  of  the  country  of  which  he  was 
ipposed  to  be  the  Governmental  Repre- 
mtative    in    this   House.     When   the 
hief  Secretary  coolly  told  them  that  he 
ad  never  heard  of  these  places,   and 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Grad- 
'ell,  he  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
think  that  the  responsible  affairs  of  his 
government  were  entirely  beneath  his 
notice.  If  there  was  one  question  that 
had  attracted  greater  public  attention  in 
Ireland  than  another  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  Courts  of  the  country,  pub- 
licly and  open,  and  everybody  to  hear 
and  see,  it  was  this  case  of  Mr.  Elcock 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Netterville  cha- 
rities. He  was  thoroughly  surprised 
that  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  take  some  little  interest  in 
Irish  questions,  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  these  places  or  of  the 
parties  in  this  question.  The  Chief 
Secretary  also  said  he  had  heard  nothing 
which  sustained  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Gradweli.  It  was  usually 
supposed  that  neither  a  trustee  nor  an 
agent  could  be  the  purchaser  of  pro- 
perty of  which  he  was  the  trustee  or 
agent.  Mr.  Gradweli,  who  was  both 
agent  and  trustee,  had  the  audacity  to 
sell  to  himself  a  portion  of  this  property, 
and  there  was  considerable  doubt  about 
its  confirmation,  and  the  Courts  of  Dublin 
refused  for  some  time  to  sanction  the 
purchase.  It  was  only  on  the  promise 
of  Mr.  Gradweli  tliat  he  would  set  up 
certain  schools  and  afford  certain  ad- 
vantages to  the  charity  that  the  sale  was 
effected.  He  (Mr.  Parnoll)  was  disposed 
to  think  that  even  now  if  the  matter 
could  bo  brought  before  the  Courts  the 
sale  would  be  set  aside.  But  the  people 
who  were  interested  were  very  poor ; 
they  were  humble  tenant  farmers,  and 
their  efforts  to  set  things  right  had  come 
to  grief  for  want  of  means.  Besides,  the 
laws  governing  trust  property  in  Ireland 
were  so  imperfect  that  it  was  difficult  for 
people  to  get  justice  done.  He  (Mr. 
Paruell)  thought  sufficient  Notice  had 
been  given,  and  ho  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Kirk)  would 
have  been  violating  his  duty  if  he  re- 
frained from  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  case  before 
the  House,  because  at  this  period  of  the 
Session  the  opportunities  of  private  Mem- 
bers were  very  few.  Mr.  Gradweli  had 
had  plenty  of  notice.  He  had  had  two 
or  three  months'  public  notice,  and  could 
long  since  have  instructed  some  Member 
to  defend — if,  indeed,  he  could  get  a 
Member  of  the  House  to  defend  his  con- 
duct— which  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  very  much 
doubted.      It    appeared    to  him  that 
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nothing  would  have  pleased  the  Chief 
Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General  more 
than  the  statement  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  grounds  or  sufficient  motives 
for  the  action  which  was  taken.  They 
were  told  that  they  had  no  right  to 
bring  this  subject  forward,  because  it 
was  a  trumpery  case,  and  one  which 
the  House  could  not  listen  to  ;  but  those 
whom  he  represented  did  not  consider 
it  a  trumpery  case.  The  people  of  the 
country  had  publicly  sympathized  with 
Mr.  Elcock  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
His  neighbours  were  encouraging  and 
receiving  him,  and  two  officers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Army  had  given  him  the 
shelter  in  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need  of.  If  any  person  was  banished 
for  being  wrong  it  should  not  be  Mr. 
Elcock ;  and  if  he  suflfered  for  removing 
any  of  these  stones,  so  should  Mr.  Grad- 
well.  The  question  was  one  of  30  years' 
standing,  and  now  it  was  attempted  to 
be  set  up  as  an  excuse  for  removing  Mr. 
Elcock  from  his  holding.  The  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Dublin  allowed  him  to 
remove  stones  for  building  purposes,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  restore  the 
moat  to  its  former  condition  under  his 
agreement.  If  that  was  to  be  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Gradwell, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitrament  of  the  law, 
but  that  was  not  carried  out.  Mr.  Elcock 
therefore  proceeded  in  his  old  manner, 
and,  but  for  the  charity  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  would  have  lost  property  to 
the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  law  had  since  removed  him  from 
his  holding,  and  the  only  question  was 
the  amount  of  compensation  he  was  to 
got  for  his  permanent  improvements, 
and  nothinp:  had  been  said  ajj^ainst  his 
claim  in  that  direction.  The  whole 
thing  resolved  itself  into  this — that  the 
Trustee,  instead  of  recognizing  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Trustee,  had  mismanaged  affairs, 
and  there  seemed  no  possibility  for  the 
people  of  the  locality  to  get  redress. 
Their  only  redress  was  to  come  to  the 
House  and  ask  of  the  Government 
officials  to  take  an  interest  in  their  case. 
He  hoped  the  Chief  Secretary  would  be 
better  informed  upon  the  subject  after 
the  Whitsun  Recess  than  he  was  to- 
night, and  that  in  the  interim  he  would 
devote  his  attention  to  this  very  im- 
portant Irish  question.  He  assured  him 
that  in  doing  so  his  time  would  not  be 
thrown  aw&y.    It  was  a  case  of  life  and 
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death  with  Mr.  Elcock.  That  gentle- 
man was  in  a  dying  state  in  consequence 
of  these  troubles,  and  if  the  result  of  this 
Motion  were  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  this 
iniquitous  and  scandalous  case,  the 
Chief  Secretary  might  put  some  ma- 
chinery in  motion  by  which  justice  might 
be  done  to  Mr.  Elcock,  and  which  would 
remove  the  property  from  the  scandal 
and  reproach  under  which  it  now  existed. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  was  sorry 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  had 
attacked  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  an 
institution  of  which  every  Irishman  ought 
to  feel  proud.  The  hon.  Member  al- 
leged that  the  Academy  had  commenced 
this  work  of  destruction,  whereas  their 
chief  object  was  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain all  the  ancient  monuments  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  country. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

INDIA  — EAST   INDIA    REVENUE    AC- 
COUNTS— FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

COMMITTEE. 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE.       [SECOND  NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question,  [22nd  May], 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair  "  (for  Committee  upon  East  India 
Ee venue  Accounts). 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  it 
was  very  evident,  so  far  as  the  time  of 
the  House  was  concerned,  that  the  Go- 
vernment proposed,  and  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers disposed,  for  both  that  night  and 
last  night  they  had  occupied  the  time  in 
discussing  their  own  questions,  instead 
of  Indian  finance.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  ample  opportunity 
for  the  subject  to  be  fully  discussed. 
He  might  say,  at  the  outset,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  move  the  Amendment 
which  stood  in  his  name,  and  which  was 
to  this  efiect — 

"  That  this  House  regards  with  apprehension 
the  state  of  the  Finances  of  India,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  controlled. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  having:  disregarded 
the  letter  and  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the 
hetter  government  of  India  on  that  subject." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  giveo 
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Notice  of  a  Motion  for  a  future  day 
which  involved  very  much  the  same 
principle,  and  as  a  great  Constitutional  | 
question  was  at  stake,  it  was  better  in  ] 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  hands 
than  in  his.  He  did  not  propose  to 
enter  on  the  question  of  the  loans,  be- 
cause he  understood  that  the  Eesolution 
with  regard  to  the  loans  would  only  be 
passed  pro  formd,  and  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  promised  a 
day  upon  which  the  subject  would  be 
fully  discussed.  He  must  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  on  the  clear 
and  able  way  in  which  he  had  made  his 
Financial  Statement.  He  concurred  very 
much  in  what  he  had  said,  and  wel- 
comed the  improvement  in  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government.  His  only  ob- 
jection to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
was  that  it  seemed  to  be  somewhat  too 
sanguine  and  rose-coloured,  and  that  it 
exaggerated  in  some  measure  the  good 
points  in  the  finances  of  India,  while  it 
minimized  the  bad  ones.  Though  the 
speech  had  charmed  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  so 
that,  beginning  by  cursing  he  remained 
to  bless,  he,  for  his  part,  did  not  think 
there  was  much  in  the  speech  which  was 
a  surprise  to  those  of  them  who  had 
studied  the  subject.  The  Under  Secretary 
had  taken  great  credit  for  the  reductions 
of  Expenditure  which  were  to  be  effected ; 
but  of  what  did  they  consist  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  Civil  Services,  they  cost  some 
£12,000,000  or  £13,000,000  a-year,  and 
the  general  result  of  the  economy  that  was 
to  be  exercised  was  not  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure all  at  once,  but  it  was  to  take 
place  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  some  time 
or  other  a  saving  of  £250,000  was  ex- 
pected. Though  he  was  thankful  for 
small  mercies,  he  did  not  think  that 
would  be  likely  to  create  a  revolution 
in  the  state  of  the  finances.  With 
regard  to  the  Military  Department, 
which  involved  an  expenditure  of  some 
£17,000,000  or  £18,000,000,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  them  how  difficult  it 
was  to  reduce  the  expenditure,  and 
stated  there  was  to  be  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  But  an  inquiry  might  suggest 
changes  which  would  cost  money,  and 
might  mean  increase  of  expenditure  as 
well  as  reduction,  so  that  they  must 
consider  the  reduction  of  Army  expen- 
diture as  a  thing  which  might  or  might 
not  be  in  the  future.     The  one  item  in 


which  there  was  a  substantial  reduction 
was  in  public  works.  That  was  a  very 
easy  remedy ;  but  it  meant  cutting  down 
those  works  which  went  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  He  did  not  think 
this  change  by  any  means  all  improve- 
ment, for  it  would  result  in  the  stop- 
page of  many  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary works.  Practically,  deducting  the 
military  works  and  works  which  must 
go  on,  they  were  going  to  cut  down  by 
one-half  the  expenditure  upon  ordinary 
public  works.  Already  it  was  a  reproach 
to  the  Government  that  they  had  car- 
ried their  reductions  in  that  Department 
too  far.  He  was  told  that  it  was  dis- 
tressing in  Madras  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  works  had  been  stopped.  Even 
the  roads  and  tanks  were  not  being 
repaired.  There  was  also,  they  were 
told,  to  be  a  saving  in  regard  to  the 
extraordinary  public  works,  although 
the  matter  was  at  present  before  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  He  very  much  re- 
gretted that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
anticipated  the  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  proposal  to  limit  the  ex- 
traordinary public  works  to  £2,500,000. 
If  they  were  to  carry  out  remunerative 
public  works,  and  such  works  were 
really  before  them,  he  thought  they  had 
far  better  spend  £10,000,000  at  once, 
than  go  on  letting  out  money  in  slow 
and  wasting  driblets ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  had  not  such  works,  there 
was  no  reason  to  spend  £2,500,000  or 
any  other  particular  sum.  He  thought 
the  Government  were  right  to  take  mea- 
sures to  reduce  expenditure  where  they 
could ;  but  the  fact  was  that  they  had 
entered  into  such  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive political  complications  on  the  Fron- 
tier of  India  as  to  create  a  deficit,  and 
they  were  obliged,  if  he  might  so  express 
it,  to  starve  the  most  necessary  works 
and  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  must  protest  against 
the  airy  way  in  which  the  Under  Secre- 
tary had  spoken  of  the  **  late  war  "  as  a 
matter  which  had  been  settled  for 
£2,000,000,  and  which  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  bagatelle.  He  must 
protest  against  the  idea  that,  because 
the  Government  had  got  hold  of  an 
Afghan  who  was  willing  to  make  terms 
with  them,  they  had  brought  the  politi- 
cal difficulty  to  an  end.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  he  believed  that 
the  present  negotiations  would  be  found 
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to  be  only  the  beginning  of   further 
troubles  and  of  further  expenses.     They 
were  treating  not  so  much  with  the  de 
facto  Ameer  of  Afj^hanistan  as  with  a 
man  who  hoped  by  their  aid  to  become 
60,  and  they  might  find  that  they  had  a 
second    Shah   Soojah   on  their  hands. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  crisis 
had  been  arrived  at  in  Indian  finance, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  in 
order  to  get  matters  out  of  their  present 
lamentable   condition.      Not    only    did 
figures  show  that  the  finance  of  India 
was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  but  re- 
cent news  from  that  country  regarding 
disturbances  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
was  of  an  extremely  serious  character. 
He  was  not  an   alarmist,  but  the  ac- 
counts which  had  come  to  hand  of  overt 
discontent  and   of  open  defiance   were 
very    grave ;     indeed,    he    might    say, 
speaking  with  an  experience  of  almost 
40  years,   they  were  assuming  propor- 
tions    which     he     liad    never    known 
before.        There     could     be    no    ques- 
tion that  those  disturbances  were  con- 
nected with   the    financial   position   of 
India,  and  with  the  position  of  some  ad- 
ministrative matters  in  our  great  Eastern 
Dependency.     He  believed  that  the  dis- 
turbances   to   which  he  referred  were 
caused,    in   some    degree,    by  taxation 
which  was  felt  to  be  an  injustice,  and 
also,  in  some  degree,  by  the  stoppage  of 
public  works,  which  took  away  labour 
from   people  who  would  otherwise  be 
employed.      India  having  arrived  at  a 
situation  of  chronic  deficits,  he  would 
ask  the  House  coolly  and  deliberately  to 
look  at  the  situation.     First,  w^as  there 
excessive  taxation  in  that  country?  In 
his  opinion,  there  had  been  some  exag- 
geration in  what  had  been  said  about 
heavy    taxation    in    India.     The    real 
amount   was  about   £40,000,000  when 
they  cleared  away  the  padding  of  the 
accounts,  and  that  was   derived   from 
six  great  sources,    some  of  which  ho 
maintained  were  not  taxes  at  all.     The 
first  was  the  land  revenue,  which  was 
really  in  the  nature  of  reserved  rent,  and 
as  landlords  we  had  perhaps  dealt  hardly 
with  the  ryots  of  Bombay  and  some  other 
districts.      Then  there  was  the  opium 
revenue  which  was  paid  by  the  Chinese. 
Next  came  the  Excise,  a  comparatively 
small  amount   obtained    from  noxious 
articles    of   consumption,   and    nobody 
would  wish  to  see  that  reduced.      Then 
there  were  the  stamps,  and  the  Customsre- 
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venue,  which  was  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  size  and  resources  of  India.     The 
only  real  considerable  tax  felt  by  the 
people  was  that  on  salt,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, occupied  the  position  of  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  this  country,  in  being  raised 
to  meet  extra  burdens.     He  regretted  to 
find  that  the  Under  Secretary  had  fallen 
into  the  groove  in  which  all  the  officials 
of  the  India  Office  ran — that  of  regard- 
ing the  salt  tax  as  the   **  horse  of  all 
work."      The  salt  tax  was  in  the  nature 
of  a   poll  tax ;   but  there  were   limits 
beyond  which  it  could  not  be  raised. 
He  thought  the  Government  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  in  imposing  the 
additional  £300,000  which  was   to   be 
produced  by  the    last  increase   of  the 
salt  duty ;   but  he    confidently  hoped 
that  now  that  money  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  Government  would  see  that 
they  had  reached  the  ultimate  limit  of 
that  tax.     The  other  sources  of  taxation 
would  not  yield  much  increase  of  Reve- 
nue, and  the  only  alternative  seemed  to 
be  local  rates,  locally  administered,  for 
local  works.     He  sympathized  very  little 
with  the  British  Association  in  Bengal ; 
but    they  certainly  had  the   strongest 
reason  to  complain  of  an  unwarrantable 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  in  absorbing  the  ad- 
ditional rate  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  land  revenue  in  Bengal  for  a  Famine 
Fund  in  the  general  administration  and 
defence  of  the  country.      The  Govern- 
ment had  also  thought  it  necessary  to 
attempt  additional  direct  taxation.  They 
first  tried  an  income  tax ;    but  that  had 
been    surrendered,    and    the   infinitely 
worse  scheme  had  been  resorted  to  of  a 
licence  tax.      The  income  tax  had  been 
abandoned  in  response  to  the  cry  of  the 
rich  and  noisy,  and  its  remission  had  only 
benefited  rich  people,  whereas  the  licence 
tax  contained  all  the  worst  features  of 
the   income  tax,  and,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  was  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous.     For  every  rich  man  who  was  re- 
lieved by  the  remission  of  the  income 
tax  a  hundred  poor  persons  were  affected 
by  the  licence  tax.      Last  year  he  ven- 
tured to  predict  that  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  would  lead  to  political  disturb- 
ance,  and  his  words  had  come  true  to 
a  lamentable  degree.      But  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  only  imposed  a  most  un- 
popular tax,  they  had  surrendered  the 
cotton  duties,  of  which  no  one  in  India 
had  complained.     Those  duties,  and  the 
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tax  on  sugar,  had  been  surrendered  in 
deference  to  Lancashire  opinion  in  this 
country,  or  to  the  crotchets  of  the  pro- 
sent  Finance  Minister  of  India.  It 
might  be  right  or  wrong  to  remit  the 
cotton  duties  ;  but  when  hon.  Members 
considered  the  Motions  placed  on  the 
Paper,  and  the  speeches  made  on  one 
side  of  the  House  and  the  other,  as  if 
the  remission  had  taken  place  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  India,  it  was 
difficult  for  them,  like  the  Boman 
augurs,  to  look  at  one  another  without 
smiling.  He  believed  a  well-founded 
irritation  had  been  created  and  was 
felt  largely  in  India  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  the  present  moment.  With 
regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, he  thought  India  was  not  exces- 
sively taxed ;  but  the  rich  were  scarcely 
taxed  at  all.  With  regard  to  retrench- 
ment, he  very  much  agreed  with  Lord 
Northbrook  in  the  extract  read  bv  the 
Under  Secretary  last  night.  No  doubt, 
the  work  of  retrenchment  would  require 
a  firm  hand ;  but  the  necessity  for  it 
was  so  urgent  that  he  hoped  the  House 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment now  that  they  said  they  were 
Erepared  to  deal  with  it.  One  advice 
e  would  give  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  that  if  they  wished  to  set  an 
example  of  economy  to  India  they  should 
begin  at  home.  No  doubt,  over  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Home  expendi- 
ture Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
no  control.  The  amount  really  spent 
at  home  was  only  some  £275,000, 
not  a  large  sum  to  work  upon ;  but, 
nevertheless,  something  could  be  done. 
There  were  some  items  not  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  on  which  excessive 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
yernment  was  shown.  For  instance, 
no  fewer  than  eight  holders  of  some 
of  the  highest  posts  at  the  India  Office 
had  been  pensioned  ofiP,  not  under 
superannuation  rules,  but  under  what 
was  called  re-arrangement  of  Offices,  the 
fjEu^t  being  that  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  promote  certain  persons ;  others  were 
dissatisfied,  and  so  were  allowed  to  retire 
on  pensions  varying  from  £733  6«.  8rf. 
to  £340.  There  was  no  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Office ;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  an  increase  in  the  staflF. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary that  we  could  not  safely  reduce  our 
Army  in  India,  though,  with  short  service, 
some  radital  re- arrangements  might  be 


!  necessary.     He  wished  to  express  his 
I  entire  concurrence  in  the  measure  the 

I 

Government  had  announced  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  numbers  of  the  Civil 
servants.  By  more  largely  employing 
Natives  we  should  do  more  justice  to 
them,  and  by*  employing  fewer  Euro- 
peans the  flow  of  promotion  would  be 
improved  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
Service.  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  the  Natives  would  be  very  well 
satisfied  if  they  were  not  paid  as  well  as 
Europeans.  When  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  of  Bengal,  he  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  cheap  Native 
for  dear  European  labour,  thinking  that 
he  would  secure  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
the  Natives ;  but  he  was  never  so  greatly 
or  continuall}'  abused  for  anything  he 
had  done.  They  said  that  if  they  did 
the  same  work  they  ouglit  to  be  paid  at 
the  same  rate.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  cotton  duties,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  stated, 
in  reply  to  a  Question,  that  that  remis- 
sion was  made  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
but  he  subsequently  said  the  sanction 
was  conveyed  in  a  confidential  telegram 
of  a  private  nature  which  could  not  be 
produced.  Ho  maintained  that  it  was 
absolutely  against  the  law  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
an  important  financial  measure  should 
be  conveyed  in  a  private  telegram.  But 
this  was  not  a  single  instance.  On  the 
question  of  that  remission  of  the  salt 
duties,  the  Under  Secretary  promised  to 
produce  the  Correspondence ;  but  he  had 
never  done  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  Correspondence  to  produce, 
no  Correspondence  except,  perhaps,  some 
private  telegrams.  The  result  of  the 
system  was  that  there  was  no  real 
check  on  the  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy  was 
assisted  by  a  very  able  man — Sir  John 
Strachey;  but  Sir  John  Strachey  had 
his  crochets  and  his  imprudences.  When 
acting  with  such  a  solid  and  sensible 
Viceroy  as  Lord  Mayo,  Sir  John  Strachey 
was  a  most  valuable  public  servant ;  but 
when  Sir  John  Strachey,  audacious  and 
impulsive  as  he  was,  was  yoked  to  such 
a  Viceroy  as  Lord  Lytton,  who  was  more 
audacious,  impulsive,  and  imprudent 
than  himself,  the  danger  was  one  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Had  the  Bulers 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  been  assisted  by 
wise  and  prudent  counsellors,  the  Great 
Mogul  Empire  might  still  be  in  exist- 
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ence  at  this  day ;  and  if  a  man  so  hot- 
headed and  indiscreet  as  Lord  Lytton 
was  allowed  to  govern  India,  and  left 
uncontrolled  to  his  own  conceits  and 
devices,  it  might  happen  that  some  100 
years  hence  some  other  Power  might 
rule  in  India  instead  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  necessity  for  reducing  the  Indian 
Expenditure.  He  heartily  approved  of 
the  Resolution  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackey  (Mr.  Fawcett),  but 
withdrawn ;  and  he  thought  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  respect  to  that  Resolution  was 
open  to  observation,  after  the  meeting  at 
the  house  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  Radnor  Boroughs  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  where  it  was  understood 
that  they  agreed  to  support  it  as  a  Vote 
of  Censure  on  the  Government.  The 
debate  on  the  question  before  them 
showed  that  India  was  not  to  be  made 
the  shuttlecock  of  Party  in  that  House, 
and  that  both  sides  were  desirous  of 
considering  the  best  interests  of  India. 
He  thought  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  had  shown  that  the  interests  of 
India  were  to  be  considered  in  a  much 
better  way  than  they  had  been  in  former 
years.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  objected  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  Afghanistan;  but  he  (Mr.  Onslow) 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
this  country,  was  that  all  the  sums  spent 
in  the  Afghan  War  had  done  great  credit 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  India 
had  been  made  a  great  deal  safer  than 
before.  He  believed  there  was  no  other 
policy  open  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  this  Afghan  War  was 
one  of  the  greatest  successes  which  the 
arms  of  this  country  had  obtained  in 
India  or  elsewhere.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy  also  objected  to  the  re- 
mission of  cotton  duties;  but  it  was 
strange  that  the  hon.  Member  was  not 
in  his  place  when  that  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy  said  he  took  a  serious 
view  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Deccan. 
We  all  deplored  them  ;  but  at  different 
times  we  had  riots  in  different  parts  of 
India,  and  must  always  expect  such 
riots.  He  did  not,  however,  attach 
so  much  importance  to  those  riots  as  the 
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hon.  Member;  but  if  they  were  really 
dangerous,  there  was  no  man  better 
able  to  cope  with  them  than  the  present 
Governor  of  Bombay.  The  present  Go- 
vernor General  had  shown  himself  de- 
termined to  carry  out  the  honour  and 
interests  of  India  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  name  of  the  English  name  he  bore. 
The  Financial  Minister  in  India,  we 
must  know,  had  an  enormous  difficulty. 
One  of  the  largest  items  of  Revenue  was 
that  from  opium.  One  day  it  might  be 
up  and  another  day  it  might  be  down  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Financial  Minister 
could  not  say  how  much  he  was  to  get 
from  the  opium  revenue.  A  Famine 
might  spring  up  at  any  time  in  any 
part  of  India,  and  that  alone  might 
upset  the  calculations  of  any  Financial 
Minister,  as  it  had  upset  the  calcu- 
lations for  the  year  preceding  this. 
At  one  time  it  might  be  a  Famine, 
and  at  another  a  cyclone,  that  upset  the 
calculations  of  the  Financial  Minister. 
Moreover,  his  calculations  might  be  up- 
set by  an  unexpected  war,  which  might 
break  out  at  any  moment.  The  Finan- 
cial Minister  could  not  give  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  loss  which 
might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
exchange.  He  (Mr.  Onslow)  hoped  that 
we  had  seen  the  most  disturbing  elements 
pass  away,  and  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  would  no  longer  be  a  bugbear  in 
Indian  finance.  He  thought  he  should 
be  justified  in  saying  that  every  Finan- 
cial Minister  since  the  Mutiny,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  had 
been  a  Liberal.  Unless  the  Financial 
Minister  was  backed  up  by  the  arm  of 
the  Viceroy,  he  had  no  more  power  in 
the  Council  than  any  ordinary  Member. 
We  should  give  greater  power  to  the 
Financial  Minister  than  he  had  at  pre- 
sent.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out  his  policy  if  he  found  every  Member 
of  the  Council  against  him.  But  even 
though  the  reductions  which  had  been 
promised  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  were  carried  into  effect, 
he  had  great  doubts  whether  they  could 
be  accomplished  within  two  or  three 
years.  When  the  question  came  to  be  dealt 
with  of  employing  Natives  in  the  place  of 
Europeans,  it  would  be  found  that  it  in- 
volved great  difficulties.  The  matter 
was  not  one  merely  of  salary,  but  also 
of  pension,  and  ho  did  not  think  the 
Government  would  get  the  men  they 
wanted  if  they  were  to  give  Europeans 
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only  tlie  same  pay  for  performing  the 
same  duties  as  Natives.  As  to  Military 
expenditure,  it  had  always  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Viceroys  of  India  to  keep  it 
down;  but  its  roduction  depended  a 
great  deal  on  the  action  of  the  Home 
Government,  by  whom  the  Viceroy  had 
not  often  been  consulted.  In  1864  great 
reductions  had  been  made ;  but  such 
had  been  the  increase  of  wages  that  the 
Military  expenditure,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  had  gone  on  increasing, 
and  what  had  occurred  in  1864  might 
occur  in  1879.  As  to  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee, his  opinion  was  that  inquiry  by 
a  mere  departmental  Committee  would 
do  no  practical  good,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  ought,  he  thought,  at  once  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  announce  that 
they  were  prepared  to  appoint  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
Expenditure  of  India.  He  next  came  to 
the  question  of  public  works,  on  which 
he  thought  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
wasted  in  India,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  a  very  rich 
country.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  even 
had  said  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  such  works  so  far 
aa  money  was  concerned,  and  Lord 
Halifax  had  endorsed  that  view.  An 
unwholesome  stimulus  was  thus  given 
to  the  prosecution  of  public  works  in 
India;  but  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  had 
subsequently  deemed  ^it  to  be  his  duty 
to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  observing 
some  moderation  in  carr^-ing  out  those 
works.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  in 
fatare  no  works  would  be  entered  upon 
unless  there  was  an  assurance  that  they 
would  be  reproductive.  It  should  not 
be  foi^tten,  he  might  add,  that  large 
suma  had  been  spent  on  repairs,  for  hon. 
Members  generally  could  scarcely  be 
aware  how  soon  workd  became  dete- 
riorated in  the  climate  of  India.  He 
sincerely  trusted  that  the  objects  of  the 
Goremment  would  be  realized  in  a  few 
jearSr  and  that  they  would  persevere  in 
their  endeavour  to  improve  both  the 
condition  and  the  resoTirc-es  of  India.  It 
ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  by  careful 
economy  to  make  the  Expenditure  equal 
to  the  Seven ue. 

Mr.  GBAXT  duff  said,  he  was 
glad  that  the  very  able  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretarv  of  State  for  India  'Mr. 
xL  dtanhope^  had  done  two  things ;  it 


had  made  it  clear  that  the  Government 
were  going  to  turn  their  minds  to   a 
serious  reductioiiofExpondituro  in  India, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  done  away 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  exaggerated 
uneasiness  with  respect  to  Indian  aifairs 
which  had  been  fostered  of  lato  by  rock- 
less  and  sensational  writing.    There  was 
every  reason    for    uneasiness,   but    no 
reason  for  panic.     Indeed,  ho  liad  never 
known  a  moment  when  those  who  undor* 
stood  it  did  not  view  with  uneasiness  the 
condition  of  Indian  finance.     It  was  all 
a  question  of  degree.     The  old  Court  of 
Directors  lived  in  a  state  of  chronio 
agony  in  regard  to  the  Indian  finances, 
and,  consequently,  were  so  timid  about 
undertaking  public  works  that  they  very 
often  drew  upon  themselves  the  thunders 
of  one  of  the  greatest  living  orators. 
Hardly  had  the  Queen's  Govenimont 
taken  over  the  direct  management  of 
India  than  it  found  that  the  question  of 
making  the  two  ends  meet  was  one  of 
the  gravest  with  which  it  had  to  deal ; 
and  it  sent  to  Calcutta,  as  soon  as  the 
fires  of  the  Mutiny  had  burnt  out,  the 
very  ablest  financier  on  whom  it  could 
lay  its  hands.    Mr.  Wilson  did  groat 
things,  but  the  years  from  his  death  to 
1869  were  no  bed  of  roses  for  Indian 
financiers.   Then  came  a  period  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  was  in  a  position  to 
speak,  that  during  which  the  Adminis- 
tration of  India  was  directed  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  when  the  financial  question 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  authoritioM, 
both  in  England  and  India,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  to  so  much  pur- 
pose that  whereas  the  Expenditure  of 
the  year  1868-9  was  over  £.32,000,000, 
that  of    the    year    1871-2  was    under 
£47,000,000.     Part  of   that  reduction 
was  owing  to  the  transfer  of  £700,000 
a-yearfrom  the  shoulders  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Pro- 
vinces ;    but  a  good  deal  more    than 
£4,000,000  was  TeaMyb&ndJide  reduction. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  same  reduction 
was  not  possible  now.  The  Expenditure 
to  be  reduced  was  much  larger,  and  if 
the  Government  set  about  it  with  a  will, 
he  did  not  see  why  they  might  not  make 
as  large  a  reduction  as  that.     If  they 
made  that  reduction,  all  cause  f<r>r  serious 
uneasinei^s  with  regard  to  Indian  finance 
would  be  remove<l.     Th^,Te  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  wise 
uneasiness  which   came  from  knowing 
the  difficulty  of  governing  on  Ktiropean 
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principles  with  an  Asiatic  Revenue,  and 
the  panic-stricken  exaggerations  to  which 
the  public  had  been  lately  treated.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  asked  why  we  should 
govern  on  European  principles,  seeing 
that  we  were  recommended  by  some 
persons  to  stop  our  public  works  and  to 
govern  India  after  the  manner  of  a 
Native  Indian  Administration  ?  Th  e  best 
Native  administrators  would  tell  us  that 
their  countrymen  did  not  want  our  ex- 
pensive Courts,  our  education,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  A  small  Bevenue  might 
be  raised,  but  the  people  were  not  to  be 
teased  with  taxation  ;  and  instead  of 
spending  our  money  on  improving 
India,  we  might  spend  it  in  helping  out 
the  English  Revenue,  or  on  anything 
we  pleased.  If  we  were  going  to  do  no 
better  than  that,  why  were  we  in  India  at 
all  ?  If  we  were  not  there  to  give  the 
Natives  of  India  what  they  could  by  no 
possibility  have  given  themselves,  except 
after  thousands  and  thousands  of  years, 
we  had  better  determine  to  leave  them 
to  their  Native  administrators,  tele- 
graphing to  Lord  Lytton  to  wind  up  the 
concern  and  come  home.  It  was  asked, 
why  must  we  govern  on  European  prin- 
ciples? Because  we  were  Europeans, 
and  because  we  could  not  help  it.  We 
were  bound  to  govern  India  according 
to  European  principles,  if  we  governed 
it  at  all ;  but  to  govern  it  upon  Euro- 
pean principles  with  an  Asiatic  Revenue 
was  a  difficult  thing,  and  must  from  time 
to  time  land  us  in  serious  complications. 
If  Lord  Northbrook,  in  1874,  had  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  Bengal  Famine  as  a 
Native  administrator  would  have  treated 
it,  he  would  doubtless  at  first  have  done 
what  he  could  to  save  the  people  ;  but, 
very  early  in  the  day,  he  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  circumstances 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and,  with  folded 
hands,  would  have  said — **  It  is  the  will 
of  God."  Now,  in  1874,  there  happened 
to  be  no  very  exciting  subject  before  the 
public,  except  the  Bengal  Famine,  and 
it  would  have  been  as  much  as  Lord 
Northbrook' s  head  was  worth  if  he  had 
ventured  to  act  in  that  manner.  A  year 
or  two  later  came  another  great  Famine, 
during  which  Lord  Lytton*  s  Govern- 
ment did  all  they  possibly  could  for  the 
saving  of  life  at  fearful  expense  to  the 
State,  though  their  eflForts  were,  alas! 
very  far,  indeed,  from  being  entirely 
successful.  Most  luckily  for  them,  how- 
ever,   other  subjects  of    a  highly   ex- 
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citing  kind  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  there  would  have  been  a  shriek 
of  indignation  against  the  supposed  in- 
efficiency of  our  Indian  Government. 
These  two  Famines,  managed  on  Euro- 
pean principles,  cost  quite  £15,000,000, 
which  would  have  remained  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Native  administrator.  The 
men  who  carried  on  the  Administration 
of  India  passed  their  lives  in  endeavour- 
ing to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
those  who  would  have  them  improve  the 
country  quicker  than  the  poverty  of  the 
population  would  permit,  and  those  who 
would  have  them  hang  back,  doing  little 
or  nothing.  He  thought  that,  consider- 
ing the  gigantic  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, they  contrived  to  steer  extremely 
well  between  the  two.  Was  it  true  that 
in  doing  so  they  leaned  too  much  to  the 
side  of  rapid  improvement  ?  He  did  not 
think  so.  From  time  to  time  there  was, 
no  doubt,  a  movement  in  that  direction, 
but  the  pendulum  soon  swung  back.  It 
might  be  suggested,  however,  that  the 
very  fact  that  the  present  Government 
was  ready  to  make  very  large  reductions 
proved  that  our  Government  of  India 
was  habitually  extravagant.  He  did  not 
think  that  such  was  the  case.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  merely  proved  that  from  time 
to  time  circumstances  arose  in  which  effi- 
ciency had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  economy — that,  at  least, 
was  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  Civil 
expenditure  that  had  been  cut  down,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  usually  under 
the  head  of  Public  Works  Ordinary — 
that  was,  works  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience. He  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  Government  had  been 
more  extravagant  in  its  conduct  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  India  than  other  Govern- 
ments. He  thought  that  it  was  right  to 
take  the  course  it  did  in  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  cotton  duties,  and  two  years 
ago  urged  it  to  take  a  somewhat  similar 
course,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  small  deficit, 
while  he  thoroughly  approved  all  that  it 
had  done  in  relation  to  salt.  The  case 
which  he  thought  could  not  only  legiti- 
mately be  made  against  Her  Maj  esty 's  Go- 
vernment, but  which  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  make,  was  this — ^That  Indian 
Revenues  improving  but  slowly  and  con- 
taining some  very  uncertain  elements, 
and  Indian  Expenditure  requiring  to  he 
kept  down  with  the  most  watchful  care, 
they  had  quite  gratuitously  adopted  a 
course  of  t  xtornal  policy  which  would 
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eventually  lead  India  into  the  greatest 
possible  financial  embarrassment.     In 
order  to  make  good  the  foundation  of 
that  case,  it  was  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  largest  feeders  of  our  Revenue — 
land,    opium,    salt,    stamps.   Customs. 
"Well,  then,  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
land  revenue,  if  it  did  not  increase  quite 
as  slowly  as  was  sometimes  said,  would 
not  rise  very  much  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  saw  that,  in  1877-8,  it  appeared 
as  positively  a  little  smaller  than  in  the 
actual  or  completed  accounts  of  1867-8. 
That  must  arise,  he  supposed,  from  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  late  Famine 
in  Southern  India.  Still,  he  apprehended 
that  the  Government  did  not  anticipate 
any  great  or  sudden  improvement  in  its 
receipts    from    land.    Then   there  was 
opium.     He  had  never  shared  the  pessi- 
mist view  about  opium.     He  had  never 
expected  that  our  revenue  from  that 
source  would  be  suddenly  cut  oflF.    They 
knew,   however,  that  it  was  menaced 
from  two  sides.    There  was  a  party  in 
China  which  wished  to  manufacture  on 
a  greatly  increased   scale    the  Native 
drug,  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing 
down  our  import  of  opium.      It  was 
possible  that  that  party  might  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  scruples  of  those  of 
their  countrymen  who. were  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  old  severe  laws  against 
the  growth  of  the  poppy,  and  might  like- 
wise succeed  in  making  as  good  opium 
as  we  could  send  from  Bengal  or  Malwa. 
If  that  where  so,  then  we  might  be  beaten 
out  of  our  best — indeed,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, our  only  market,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  might  have  to  look  to 
taxation  to  compensate  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  India  might  lose  the  most  mag- 
nificent estate  which  was  possessed  by 
any  nation  in  the  world — an  estate  which 
more  than  paid  the  annual  interest  of 
her  Debt.     Again,  there  was  a  party  in 
this  country  which  was  persuaded  that 
the  import  of  opium  into  China   was 
wicked,  and  ardently  desired  to  do  away 
with  it  at  one  fell  swoop  without  ever 
dreaming  of  compensating  India  for  the 
loss  of  India's  magnificent  estate.     If 
that  party  ever  succeeded,  the  same  re- 
sult would  follow — India  would  have  to 
raise  an  additional  taxation  of  £6,000,000 
or  £7,000,000  a-year.    He  did  not  think 
that  that  Party  would  ever  succeed  in 
inflicting  on  India  so  terrible,  so  utterly 
ruinous    an    injustice ;    but    ho    could 
quite  conceive  that  the  British  Govern- 


ment might,  in  the  interest  of  our  and 
her  general  policy,  prevail  upon  India 
to  diminish  her  import  of  opium  into 
China  by,  say,  1,000  chests  every  year,  un- 
til it  ceased  altogether ;  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  that  to  India  would  be,  doubt- 
less, not  so  embarrassing,  but,  never- 
theless, decidedly  embarrassing.      The 
stability    of    the    opium    revenue    de- 
pended upon  causes  of  which  we  knew 
so  little  that  no  financiers,  however  san- 
guine,  could  possibly    be   comfortable 
about  it.     *'  Threatened  folk  live  long," 
he  might  say,  but  that  was  all  his  com- 
fort.   Then  came  the  salt  tax.     He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  took  a  strong  view 
against  it,  though  it  had  no  doubt  some 
disadvantages,   yet  some  of  them  had 
been  done  away  with  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Lytton.     He  sup- 
posed there  was  no  one  who  had  studied 
Indian  finance  who  did  not  feol  that 
although    the    direct    mischief  arising 
from  the  salt  tax  in  restricting  the  supply 
of  salt  to  the  population  had  been  some- 
times exaggerated,  it  had,  nevertheless, 
in  some  districts  very  bad  direct  effects  ; 
while  about  its  indirect  evils  all  over  the 
country  in  restricting  manufactures  there 
was  really  no  kind  of  question.    We 
must  admit,  he  feared,  against  the  salt 
tax  nearly  everything  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair)  would 
allege;    but  it  was  our  third  largest 
source  of  Revenue.     Could  we  substitute 
anything  for  it  ?    Ho  confessed  that  a 
salt  tax  equalized  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Peshawur  seemed  to  him  an  inevitable, 
though  most  unsatisfactory  and  unscien- 
tific   element  of   Indian    Revenue  for 
many  years  to  come.     It  was,  however, 
not  likely  that  the  revenue  from  it  would 
much  increase.     One  of  the  first  things 
that  had  to  be  done,  indeed,  was  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces of    Bengal.     Then    there  were 
stamps,  which  brought  in,  in  1877-8,  a 
little  under  £3,000,000  of  net  revenue. 
He  supposed  that  that  source  of  income 
would  go  on  increasing  with  the  increase 
of  education  and  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation, but  not  very  quickly.  Then  there 
were  Customs ;  but  he  trusted  that  export 
duties  would  soon  disappear,  that  the 
Indian  tariff  would  contain,  before  very 
long,  as  few  articles  as  our  own,  and  that 
Customs  duties  would  eventually  disap- 
pear. He  thought,  seeing  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  increase  from  them,  that 
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all  Indian  financiers  should  steadily  keep 
in  view  the  importance  of  getting  rid  of 
all  Customs  duties  in  India,  both  export 
and  import.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  save  that  country 
from  the  detestable  spectre  of  Protection 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Colonies.  We 
should  at  least  give  our  great  Depend- 
ency the  benefit  of  perfect  freedom  of 
exchange,  which  the  unwisdom  of  our 
Colonies  had  denied  to  themselves, 
though,  of  course,  that  could  not  be 
done  all  at  once.  Even  now,  only  about 
Zd,  per  head  of  the  population  was  pro- 
duced to  Indian  Revenues  by  the  import 
duties.  Was  it  worth  contravening  sound 
principles  and  inflicting  endless  incon- 
venience for  so  contemptible  a  result  ? 
He  thought  he  had  shown,  without 
taking  alarmist  views,  that  our  existing 
Indian  income  was  likely  to  increase 
only  very  slowly,  and  it  would  probably 
be  admitted  that  no  great  rise  was  at 
present  to  be  looked  for  in  Indian  Reve- 
nue. The  weight  of  authority  seemed 
to  be  against  all  new  taxes  that  had 
been  discussed.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
show  in  detail  how  Indian  Expenditure 
tended  to  increase.  It  required,  at  all 
times,  the  most  anxious  and  sustained 
efforts  on  the  part  both  of  the  Home 
authorities  and  of  the  authorities  in 
India  to  prevent  it  becoming  altogether 
intolerable.  Every  subordinate  Civil  offi- 
cial and  Military  officer  who  was  good 
for  anything  thought  first  of  efficiency. 
It  was  only  those  at  the  head  of  affairs 
who  kept  asking — **  What  will  it  cost  ?  " 
If  we  had  twice  as  much  money  as  we 
had,  we  could  spend  it  all  to  good  pur- 
pose. These  things  being  so,  the  present 
Government  had  had  the  folly  to  em- 
bark on  a  course  of  policy  which  had  al- 
ready cost  India  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  which  would  too  probably  lead,  be- 
fore very  long,  to  far  heavier  expense 
than  any  of  which  those  who  commenced 
it  even  dreamed.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  deny  that,  thanks  to 
this  impolitic  and  fatal  interference  with 
Afghanistan,  we  might  in  a  very  few 
years  be  obliged  to  annex  the  whole  of 
that  country,  and  to  draw  our  next  scien- 
tific Frontier  beyond  Herat.  He  would 
not  try  to  revive  the  discussion  on  the 
Afghan  War  in  its  political  aspect.  He 
was  looking  at  it  for  the  moment  merely 
in  its  financial  aspect ;  and  he  affirmed 
that,  even  if  there  had  not  been  political 
reasons  which  cried  to  Heaven  against 
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the  course  which  the  Govemment  had 
taken  since  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Northbrook,  the  financial  calamities 
which  would  but  too  surely  follow  on 
their  Frontier  policy  ought  to  have  been 
quite  enough  to  condemn  it.  Anyone  who 
studied  Indian  history,  and  who  knew 
the  difficulties  which  the  recent  advance 
beyond  the  North- West  Frontier  would 
entail,  would  know  that  we  should  be 
led  on  and  on  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, until  very  likely  the  most  pacific 
Minister  who  ever  ruled  in  this  country 
would,  as  he  had  said,  be  obliged  to 
annex  the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  thanks 
to  what  the  present  Govemment  had 
done.  He  was  sure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  knew  well  that  this 
was  so ;  but  he  comforted  himself  with 
that  most  unstatesmanlike  reflection — 
**  After  me  the  deluge."  Some  people 
imagined  that  men's  minds  in  India 
would  now  become  calmer  about  the 
North- West  Frontier.  But  they  were 
much  mistaken.  Our  North- West  Fron- 
tier policy  was  to  a  great  many  Anglo- 
Indians  the  romance  of  India.  It  was 
the  link  which  connected  the  land  to 
which  they  had  come  with  the  busy 
Europe  they  had  left.  Dreams  about 
the  Russian  spectre  moving  towards  us 
across  Central  Asia  were  a  relief  from 
the  intolerable  dulness  which  often  op- 
pressed them.  He  would  admit  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  alone,  now  that 
it  had  been  given  its  head,  would  prove 
too  strong  for  all  resolutions  to  advance 
no  further.  But  that  force  was  the 
weakest  which  was  dragging  us.  We 
had,  in  Yakoob  Khan,  a  new  Shah 
Soojah  on  our  shoulders,  of  whom  we 
might  well  wish  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
joy,  if  it  was  they  only,  and  not  all 
of  us,  who  had  to  carry  him.  When  we 
once  stepped  beyond  our  old  Frontier, 
the  curse  came  upon  ub — **  Vestigia  nulia 
retrosum,^^  The  burden  which  dive 
and  Warren  Hastings  laid  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  country — the  necessity  of 
conquering  India — was  heavy  enough. 
In  an  evil  hour,  by  changing  the  policy 
which  for  so  long  had  been  accepted  by 
both  political  Parties,  they  had  taken, 
even  if  there  were  no  political  reasons 
against  it,  one  of  the  most  imprudent 
financial  steps  ever  taken  by  any  Go- 
vernment. Was  not  the  burthen  of  con- 
quering and  keeping  India  enough  for  a 
little  Island  in  the  Atlantic,  that  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  must  needs  add 
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to  it  the  probable  task  of  having  to  con- 
quer Central  Asia  also?  There  were 
dangers  before,  behind,  and  around  them, 
of  which,  alas!  their  financial  dangers 
were  not  the  worst.  Were  matters  so 
perfectly  peaceful  in  India  that  they 
could  be  sure  that  the  Mutiny  was  the 
last  of  their  serious  internal  troubles 
there  ?  He  thought  it  extremely  fortu- 
nate that  they  had  so  able  and  active  a 
man  as  Sir  Hichard  Temple  governing 
the  Bombay  Presidency  at  this  moment. 
!Recent  teleg^ms  told  of  dacoity  prevail- 
ing to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Poonah ;  but  they  might  depend 
upon  it  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
mere  dacoity  there.  He  went  into  that 
district,  in  which  he  had  naturally  a 
peculiar  interest,  four  years  ago,  and 
even  to  the  eye  of  a  passing  traveller  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  serious 
disaffection.  Those  telegrams  revealed 
a  state  of  things  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  preceded  the  great  rising  of  the 
17th  century;  and,  although,  consider- 
ing the  superiority  of  our  strength  over 
that  of  the  Mogul,  he  would  not  venture 
to  say  that  history  would  repeat  itself, 
he  did  say  that  we  were  not  at  the  end 
of  our  insurrections,  and  that  the  break- 
ing out  of  trouble  in  that  comer  of  India 
at  this  particular  moment  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  dreamt  dreams  of 
the  beginning  of  an  era  of  peace  for 
India.  What,  above  all  things,  was 
wanted  in  India  was  what  was  wanted 
everywhere — a  steady,  well  thought  out, 
and  continuous  policy,  not  a  policy  of 
violent  fluctuation  or  exaggeration  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  that  we 
no  longer  possessed.  From  the  days  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  our  policy  had  been 
to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  India, 
and  make  the  best  of  the  country.  It 
might  be  said  of  India  what  was  said 
by  someone  of  life  itself,  that  it  was 
neither  a  blessing  nor  a  curse,  but  a 
■erious  piece  of  business  which  it  con- 
cerned our  honour  to  carry  through  ;  but 
to  carry  it  through  without  such  a  policy 
as  he  had  just  indicated  was  impossible. 
If  we  were  now  to  be  led  away  by  such 
will-o'-the-wisps  as  had  led  us  through 
the  Passes  of  Afghanistan  lately,  then 
the  whole  story  of  England's  connection 
with  that  great  country  from  first  to  last 
would  be  nothing  better  than  one  mag- 
nificent blunder — a  blunder  full  of  inte- 
resting, noble,  and  heroic  episodes,  but 
none  the  less  a  blunder. 


Mr.  SIDEBOTTOAI  said,  it  could  not, 
he  thought,  be  denied  that  the  financial 
position  of  India  must,  at  the  present 
moment,  be  a  source  of  grave  anxiety, 
both  to  those  responsible  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  India  and  to  everyone 
in  this  country  who  bestowed  the  least 
consideration  on  the  subject.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the 
import  duties  levied  on  cotton  goods. 
The  B  ouse  had  more  than  once  affirmed 
that  those  duties  were  alike  unjust  to 
Indian  consumers  and  English  manu- 
facturers, and  ought  to  bo  repealed,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  scarcely  respect- 
ful to  the  House  to  occupy  its  time  by 
dwelling  on  this  well-worn  subject.  No 
doubt,  there  had  been  heavy  expenditure 
in  India;  no  doubt,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  that  expenditure  to  be  cur- 
tailed, and  ho  was  glad  to  see  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  taking  strin- 
gent measures  in  this  direction.  No 
doubt,  also,  the  dreadful  Famines  which 
had  prevailed  had  greatly  impoverished 
the  country;  but,  above  and  beyond 
these  and  other  causes,  there  was  a 
very  large  and  a  very  deep  question 
which  was  well  wortliy  tho  attention  of 
the  House.  Ho  meant  the  pressing 
difficulty  so  long  felt  with  reference  to 
the  extremely  imsatis factory  state  of  tho 
exchanges.  He  would  not  weary  the 
House  by  dwelling  at  any  great  length 
on  this  most  intricate  and  difficult  sub- 
ject, or  by  enlarging  on  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  tho  immense  depreciation  in 
silver,  or  of  the  increasing  scarcity,  and, 
consequently,  enhanced  value  and  ap- 
preciation of  gold.  Those  causes  were 
deep-seated,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  be- 
yond our  control ;  we  had  only,  indeed, 
to  call  to  mind  the  immense  rise  which 
took  placein  the  value  of  all  commodities 
in  Spain  within  a  very  few  years  after 
the  discovery  of  her  gold  mines  in  Peru 
to  bo  convinced  that  we  were  face  to  face 
with  a  very  groat  problem,  and  a  pro- 
blem which  must  have  a  most  important 
influence,  not  only  on  our  fortunes,  but 
on  the  fortunes  of  well  nij^h  every 
country  in  tho  world.  As  stated  by  tho 
Prime  Minister  in  **  another  place,"  a 
short  time  ago,  the  producticm  of  gold 
throughout  the  whole  world  averaged 
about  £6,000,000  a-yoar  up  to  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  tho  Californian  and 
Australian  mines ;  but  these  great  dis- 
coveries increased  the  BU2)ply  about  six- 
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fold,  to  £36,000,000,  and  the  same  effect 
was  produced — thougli  not  to  the  same 
extent — as  was  produced  in  Spain  more 
than  three  centuries  ago ;  an  enormous  rise 
took  place  in  the  price  of  all  commodities, 
everything  appeared  to  increase  in  value, 
because    gold,  the  fixed   standard    by 
which  everything  was  measured,  became 
more  plentiful,  and  in  reality  decreased 
in  value ;  in  like  manner,   it  did  not 
seem  open  to  doubt  that  of  late  years 
the  decreasing  supply  of  gold,  simul- 
taneously   with  an    increased  demand 
from  Germany,  from  France,  and  latterly 
from  America,  had  been  one  main  cause 
of  the  existing  intense  depression,  and 
of  the  fall  in  prices  of  nearly  all  com- 
modities, including  silver  and  including 
labour.  This  fall  had  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  this  country,  but  had  extended 
everywhere.  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  to  all  countries ;  but  it  had  had 
an  especially  disturbing  influence  here, 
not  only  because  of  our  extended  trade 
with  all  the  silver-using  countries  where 
it  was  the  standard  of  currency,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  exchange  had 
been  directly  affected,  but  also  because 
silver  was  the  currency  and  the  standard 
in  our  own  Empire  of  India.     In  one  por- 
tion  of   our  Empire  —  England — gold 
was  the  standard,  in  another  portion — 
India — silver ;   and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  silver  and  also  of  gold  had  caused 
very  great  derangement  to  the  trade  of 
the  two  countries,  and  no  man  yet  might 
say  what  would  be  the  consequence,  or 
what  disasters  the  future  might  have  in 
store  for  us,  if  some  attempt  was  not 
made  to  remedy  the  mischief,  and  arrest 
the  continuous  fall.     Well,  what  was  to 
be  done?    Many  plans  had  been  sug- 
gested, more  or  less  plausible.     One  of 
these  was  a  gold  currency  for  India,  same 
as  England ;  but  it  was  estimated  that 
for  that  purpose  £100.000,000  of  gold 
would  be  required.     Where  was  this  im- 
mense amouut  to  be  procured  ?    It  was 
pretty  evident  that  the  supplies  of  gold 
were  barely  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  the  world  under  the  existing 
gold  currencies ;  and  this  plan  might, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  as  quite  imprac- 
ticable. Another  suggestion  was  a  largely 
extended  issue  of  paper  money;  but  the 
experience  of  other  countries  was  not 
encouraging,  and  the  great  depreciation 
80  often  witnessed  in  paper  ought  surely 
to  be  a  beacon  and  a  warning  against 
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any  such  coarse  as  this.    Amongst  other 
suggestions  there  had  been  that  of  a 
bi-metallic  currency,  such  as  prevailed 
in  France  up  to  the  time  when  she  sus- 
pended the  coinage  of  silver  from  fear 
of  losing  her  supplies  of  gold,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demonetization  of  silver 
in  Oermany.    Much  might  be  uj^ed  in 
favour  of  this  plan,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  to  his  mind  that  it  would 
not  eventually  have  to  be  adopted  by  one 
or  more  nations  to  avoid  general  ruio. 
One  thing  was,  at  all  events,  dear — that 
when  there  was  a  bi-metallic  currency 
in  France  these  disastrous  fluctuations 
in  silver  were  prevented,  because  anyone, 
by  taking  silver  to  France,  could  have 
that  silver  coined  and  exchanged  for 
gold  in  the  proportion  of  15}^  to  1,  and 
this  kept  the  price  of  silver  steady  all 
over  the  world,  and  had  practically  the 
same  effect  as  it  was  hoped  would  f  oUow 
from  the  adoption  of   the    bi-metallic 
currency  now  advocated.     Many  of  our 
troubles,  indeed,  and  the  decline  in.  our 
trade,  seemed  really  to  date  from  the 
period  whenFrancesuspendedthecoinage 
of  silver,  and  the  advocates  of  bi-met^- 
lism  maintained  that  in  adopting  it  we 
should  be  trying  no  rash  or  hazardous 
or  dangerous  experiment,  but,  in  realitj, 
only  be  reverting  to  the  previously  ex- 
isting state  of  things.    But  it  was  said 
— *'0h!  to  talk  of  a  bi-metallic   cur- 
rency is  absurd  and  ridiculous.     Why, 
every  banker  in  London  is  against  it.'' 
Well,  nearly  all  great  measures  in  this 
country  passed  through  three    stagpes. 
They  were  pooh-poohed,  and  said  to  be 
absurd  and  ridiculous  in  the  first  stage. 
Then,  in  the  next  stage,  after  we  had 
felt  a  few  more  turns  of  the  screw,  after 
a  few  more  disasters  had  occurred,  after 
a  few  more  thousands  had  been  ruined,  it 
began  to  be  doubted  whether,  after  all, 
they  were  deserving  of  so  much  ridicule 
and  contempt.      Then  came  the  third 
stage,  when  they  were  suddenly  adopted, 
and  they  who  had  been  loudest  in  their 
denunciations,     were    often    the    most 
anxious  to  take  credit  for  their  adoption. 
Bankers  might,   or  might  not,  oppose 
this  plan ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  what 
special    knowledge    was    possessed  by 
bankers  as  such — especially  by  London 
bankers — on  such  a  question,  more  than 
by  merchants  and  others  of  wide  and 
extended  commercial  experience,  accus- 
tomed to  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  obliged  to  take  large  and 
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comprehensiye  views  on  such  subjects. 
l^ow,  what  were  the  real  arguments 
against  a  bi-metallic  currency  ?  He  had 
conversed  with  many  persons  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  and,  so  farasheunder- 
Btood,  the  main  and  the  chief  objections 
"were  that  it  would  be  a  watering  down, 
as  it  were,  of  the  currency,  which  it  was 
Baid  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  degene> 
rated;  and  the  fact  of  Germany  resolv- 
ing to  adopt  a  gold  currency  same  as 
our  own,  was  cited  to  show  that,  by  alter- 
ing our  currency,  we  should  be  taking  a 
backward  and  retrograde  step.  This 
was  all  very  well,  but  the  experience  of 
Germany  did  not  offer  much  encourage- 
ment as  an  example.  Eew  countries  had 
suffered,  and  were  yet  suffering,  more 
intense  commercial  depression,  and  the 
case  was  not  analogous.  Germany  had 
no  India ;  and  if  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  German  Empire  silver  had  been  the 
standard,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to 
change  it,  we  might  well  believe  that 
the  great  statesman  who  presided  over 
her  counsels  would  have  shrank  from 
establishing  different  standards  in  the 
same  Empire.  It  was  assumed,  gratui- 
tously assumed,  that  it  was  wished  to 
restore  silver  by  statute  to  the  same 
value  it  formerly  possessed  when  coined 
in  France,  in  the  proportion  of  15^  to  1 
of  gold,  and  many  arguments  against 
any  change  were  founded  upon  this  as- 
sumption. But  he,  for  one,  never  under- 
stood that  this  was  intended.  The  ques- 
tion, indeed,  was  quite  as  much  oue  of 
gold  as  silver.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
precisely,  in  the  present  fluctuating 
value  of  silver,  what  ought  to  be  ffxed 
as  its  value  in  proportion  to  gold ;  but 
one  great  advantage  expected  from  the 
adoption  of  a  bi-metallio  currency  was 
the  prevention  of  these  disastrous  fluctua- 
tions; and  if  it  be  said  that  no  law 
could  effect  this,  the  plain  and  obvious 
answer  was  that  they  were  prevented 
when  there  was  a  bi-metallio  currency 
in  France ;  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  same  result  would  again  follow  its 
adoption  by  one  or  more  great  nations. 
It  was  also  said  we  should  lose  our  sup- 
ply of  gold.  Well,  if  we  were  the  only 
country  which  adopted  a  bi-metallic  cur- 
rency, there  might  be  some  force  in  this 
argument ;  but,  by  acting  in  conjunction 
with  America  and  France,  all  fear  of  any 
such  a  contingency  would  be  avoided. 
It  was  also  said  that  all  descriptions  of 
property  would  be  increased  in  value, 


that  there  would  be  great  inflation,  and 
that  debtors  would  be  able  to  discharge 
their  liabilities  more  easily  than  at  pre- 
sent. Well,  it  was  at  least  open  to  doubt 
whether  a  little  inflation  would  not,  on 
the  whole,  be  preferable  to  the  intense 
depression  we  had  so  long  experienced, 
or  whether  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
property  would  be  altogether  objection- 
able ;  and  as  to  debts  being  more  easily 
discharged,  we  must  remember  that 
those  debts  were  contracted  whilst  a  bi- 
metallic currency  was  actually  in  force ; 
that  it  practically,  in  point  of  fact,  pre- 
vailed up  to  1873  or  1874,  and  that  the 
present  state  of  things  was  inflicting 
great  hardship  upon  debtors.  It  would 
be  easy  to  prove  this  from  illustrations 
connected  with  trading  and  commercial 
interests ;  but  take  as  an  illustration  the 
case  of  a  person  nominally  the  owner  of 
landed  estates  which  were  heavily  en- 
cumbered with  charges  for  settlements, 
mortgages,  and  the  like.  Well,  in  the 
present  unhappy  state  of  agricultural 
depression,  when  it  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  when  farms  were  vacant  and 
rents  reduced,  such  a  person  was  not 
in  a  very  enviable  position  ;  but  mark 
the  difference.  They  who  received  his 
money,  they  to  whom  his  payments  were 
made,  so  far  from  suffering  any  hardship, 
were  really  benefited  by  his  misfortunes, 
because  their  mortgages  having  been 
granted,  their  settlements  having  been 
made  under  a  totally  different  state  of 
things,  although  the  unfortunate  debtor 
had  now  far  less  resources  to  fall  back 
upon,  far  less  money  to  pay  with,  they 
were  receiving  the  same  payments  as  be- 
fore, the  same  number  of  sovereigns,  and 
these  sovereigns  would  now  go  a  great 
deal  further,  and  purchase  more  com- 
modities ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  pro- 
portionately enriched  at  his  expense. 
But  those  persons  possessing  fixed  in- 
comes were  really  the  only  persons  who 
would  even  nominally  suffer  by  the 
adoption  of  a  bi-metalic  currency ;  their 
incomes  would  not  be  affected,  but  re- 
main the  same  as  now,  whilst  the  value 
of  estates  and,  in  fact,  property  of  every 
description  would  be  largely  increased 
as  sovereigns  became  of  less  value  and 
possessed  less  purchasing  power;  but 
there  was  no  real  hardship  in  the 
case  at  all,  for  fixed  incomes  would 
have  the  same  value  as  when  they 
— or,   at  six    events,    the    great   bulk 
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of  them  —  were  contracted  for,  the 
only  difference  being  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  swelled  and  increased  at  the 
€xpen8e  of  the  unfortunate  debtors  ;  in 
fact,  though  no  doubt  partly,  and  perhaps 
largely,  attributable  to  other  causes,  it 
seemed  to  his  mind  certain  that  the  great 
depression  throughout  the  world,  in 
nearly  every  interest  and  every  trade, 
was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  caused  by  the  de- 
monetization of  silver,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  that  metal  from  its  former 
position  as  a  standard  of  currency  to  a 
mere  commodity,  such  as  iron,  or  tin,  or 
lead;  and,  consequently,  that  the  true  re- 
medy for  our  misfortunes,  the  true,  plain, 
and  direct  way  to  revive  our  waning 
trade,  to  arrest  the  ruinous  fall  in  pro- 
perty, and  to  restore  general  prosperity, 
was  to  restore  silver  to  its  former  position 
as  a  partner  with  gold  in  the  currency  of 
the  world ;  and  he  greatly  feared  all  other 
plans  would  end  in  failure,  and  be  found 
alike  vain  and  useless.  America  at  the 
present  moment  seemed  most  anxious  to 
unite  with  European  nations  in  taking 
action  on  this  question,  and  if  other 
European  nations  would  do  nothing  with- 
out our  adhesion,  he  thought  we  ought 
no  longer  to  stand  aloof.  At  the  same 
time,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
issues  involved  in  adopting  a  bi-metalic 
currency  were  momentous,  incalculable, 
impossible  to  forecast  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  and  the  risks  of  any  error 
or  false  step  most  serious;  and  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  should 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
it  for  this  country,  then  a  loan  to  India, 
as  now  proposed,  seemed  to  him  the  next 
best  course.  No  doubt,  objections  might 
be  taken  to  any  and  every  scheme  which 
could  be  brought  forward ;  and  he  quite 
agreed  that  the  true  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  really  the  best  remedy,  was 
to  reduce  expenditure  in  India,  to  spend 
less  money,  so  that  India  might  be  en- 
abled to  absorb  a  larger  amount  of  silver, 
and,  as  he  had  already  said,  he  was  glad 
that  the  Government  were  now  making 
great  exertions  to  enforce  economy  ;  but 
even  if  the  most  economical  arrangements 
conceivable  were  at  once  made,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  would  not  be  felt  for 
some  time,  and — 

"Whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves." 

Something  must  be  done  immediately, 
and  without  delay ;  and  failing  a  resort 
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to  some  modification  of  bi-metallism,  to 
be  once  more  adopted  either  generally 
or  by  one  or  more  nations,  a  loan  seemed 
to  him  the  only  immediate  practical  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  to  some 
extent  relieving  the  pressure.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen), 
in  a  most  interesting  and  able  speech  on 
this  subject  some  three  years  ago,  which 
sank  deep  into  his  mind,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  best  plan  in  reference  to  silver 
was  to  do  nothing,  but  leave  things  to 
find  their  proper  level  by  the  operation 
of  ordinary  laws  and  natural  causes; 
and,  no  doubt,  this  was  generally  the  true 
and  correct  course.  There  were,  how- 
ever, exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  all 
classes  were  now  suffering  so  severely 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  de- 
parture from  ordinary  rules  was  justified 
it  was  surely  the  present.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  denied  that  these  severe 
fluctuations  in  silver  had  tended  in  no 
small  degree  to  produce  the  existing 
great  depression  in  trade.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  consumers  of  India,  China,  and 
all  silver-using  countries  had  not  hitherto 
reaped  the  full  advantage  of  the  exces- 
sively low  prices  ruling,  having,  of 
course,  in  the  long  run  to  pay  as  much 
more  for  goods  as  would  compensate  for 
the  loss  on  exchange,  the  value  of 
these  goods  being  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  English  manufacturers  and  Eng- 
lish merchants,  besides  direct  losses  on 
the  exchange,  had  reaped  none  of  the 
advantages  of  an  extended  trade  brought 
about  by  low  prices  and  the  opening  out 
of  new  markets.  The  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  indeed  sufficiently  serious,  the 
loss  to  thousands  of  persons  of  limited 
incomes  remitted  from  India  was  griev- 
ous in  the  extreme,  but  the  loss  to  the 
trading  community,  to  Lancashire  in 
particular,  and  directly  or  indirectly  to 
every  manufacturer  and  every  merchant, 
was  frightful  to  contemplate.  It  was 
strangling  the  whole  trade,  and  no  greater 
boon  could  be  conferred  by  any  Minister 
upon  the  commercial  classes,  and,  indeed, 
indirectly  upon  all  classes,  than  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  exchange  could  be 
raised.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  said,  last  evening, 
that  the  Government  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  face  the  loss  on  exchange  man- 
fully ;  he  did  not,  however,  at  all  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  they  would  make 
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no  effort  to  mitigate  that  loss.  He  could 
assare  him  that  the  commercial  classes 
had  been  looking  forward  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  some  course  being 
taken  in  this  direction,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  the  Government  would  continue 
to  give  the  matter  their  most  serious 
attention. 

Mb.  LOWE:  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  addressed  the  House 
seems  to  have  been  more  interested  in 
the  question  of  a  bi-metallic  currency 
than 'in  the  subject  immediately  before 
us  to-night.  As  I  wish  to  confine  my- 
self purely  to  this  one  question,  I  hope 
he  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  follow  him 
through  his  long  and  able  argument. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House  as 
clearly  as  I  can  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  India  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  currency,  to  put  it  to  them 
whether  it  is  possible  to  allow  matters 
to  remain  as  they  are,  and,  finally,  to 
consider  what  remedy  can  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  existing  difficulties.  I  have 
first  to  submit  a  few  propositions,  which, 
I  believe,  can  hardly  be  denied.  The 
first  is,  that  the  rupee  has  a  much  higher 
value  in  India  than  in  Europe.  In  other 
words,  although  the  rupee  is  so  very  much 
depreciated  when  used  as  the  means  for 
the  payment  of  debt  in  Europe,  as  long 
as  it  is  confined  to  India  it  very  nearly 
maintains  its  value,  if  it  does  not  do  so 
entirely.  So  that  we  have  the  singular 
phenomena  that  the  same  coin,  circu- 
lating in  two  countries,  has  two  entirely 
different  values,  one  very  much  higher 
than  the  other.  It  is  also  true  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  considerable 
change  in  the  direction  of  equalizing  the 
two.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  that 
the  rupee  will  obtain  the  same  value  in 
England  and  in  India.  Of  course,  we 
know  very  well  the  causes  that  have 
produced  the  difference.  The  great 
fecundity  of  the  silver  mines;  the  re- 
solution of  almost  every  great  Power 
in  the  world  to  employ  gold  instead  of 
silver  as  its  standard  of  value  has,  no 
doubt,  greatly  produced  these  effects. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone  can  fairly 
see,  in  the  state  of  affairs  which  now 
exists,  any  probability  that  there  will  be 
any  conf^iderable  change.  If  there  be, 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it ; 
because,  if  there  were  any  recuperative 
power  in  the  matter  itself,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  infinitely  better  to  leave  it  to 
that  power  than  to  make  any  attempt 
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by  strong  or  violent  measures  to  set  it 
right.  For  myself,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  probability  of  silver  recovering  the 
position  it  held  with  regard  to  gold  bo- 
fore  recent  changes  and  events  is  so  very 
small  that  it  would  be  vain  indeed  to 
calculate  upon  that  as  a  remedy.  The 
effect  of  ail  this  as  regards  India  is 
simply  lamentable  ;  because,  though 
India  is  provided  with  a  currency  which 
seems  tolerably  well  to  answer  its  pur- 
poses for  domestic  use,  jet,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foreign  payments,  its  currency 
is  subject  to  most  disastrous  deprecia- 
tion. That  would  be  a  great  evil  to  any 
country,  of  course,  that  its  currency 
should  be  depreciated.  It  is  singular, 
because  it  does  not  often  happen  in 
history,  that  a  currency  serving  very  well 
for  domestic  purposes  should  be  found 
to  fall  so  very  much  below  the  mark 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
debts  due  to  foreign  countries.  If  that  is 
the  case  in  other  countries,  how  much  more 
is  it  the  case  in  India,  which  is  bound  by 
the  most  singular  and  indissoluble  ties 
to  England,  the  very  existence  of  whose 
present  state  of  Government,  and  whose 
condition^  altogether  and  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  of  its  being  able 
to  remit  to  England  every  year  very 
large  sums  of  money  indeed?  The  effect 
of  this  is  that  a  man  gets  a  reasonable 
return  for  the  money  he  employs  in 
India ;  but  that  on  the  money  exported 
to  England  he  suffers  most  heavily,  and 
gets  a  very  small  and  uncertain  return 
indeed.  We  know,  from  the  accounts 
laid  before  us,  that  India  by  this  means 
alone  actually  loses,  and  is  deprived  of, 
something  like  £3,000,000  yearly.  This 
is  a  state  of  things  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  and  one  not 
likely  to  be  speedily  or  immediately 
relieved,  is  one  utterly  intolerable  to  be 
contemplated  if  there  be  within  our 
reach  any  means  or  power  of  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  case  is  made  out  as 
clearly  as  can  be  that  we  should,  if  pos- 
sible, avoid  so  terrible  a  calamity  as  that 
with  which  India  is  visited,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own,  which  springs  from 
the  institutions  which  she  has,  which 
does  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  things, 
but  comes  from  institutions  which  are 
artificial,  made  by  the  will  of  man, 
and  can  be  altered  by  the  will  of  man. 
We  are  not  justified,  if  there  be  any 
means  that  can  possibly  be  devised  by 
which  this  loss  can  be  obviated,  in  sitting 
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down  quietly  and  acquiescine  in  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  thing  may  be  in  some 
degree  alleviated.  But  it  is  not  as  if  it 
were  a  slight  loss.  The  ground  to  be 
made  up  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  it  is  an  excess  of  presumption 
and  sanguineness  to  expect  any  change 
as  likely  to  take  place  which  will  put 
India  in  a  situation  tolerable  to  any 
country,  a  situation  where  she  can  fairly 
pay  her  debts  without  being  subjected 
to  this  enormous  sacrifice.  It  is  infinitely 
worse  for  India  than  for  any  other 
country,  because  she  is  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  no  country  was  ever  placed 
before — that  her  very  existence,  under 
her  present  Constitution  and  form  of 
Government,  depends  entirely  upon  that 
which  is  procured  for  her  by  the  pay- 
ment of  these  sums  of  money.  There- 
fore, I  do  think  that  a  case  is  made  out, 
if  a  case  ever  was  made  out,  for  seeking 
some  remedy.  What,  then,  shall  we 
propose  ?     The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 

Iust  sat  down  proposed  a  double  standard, 
deny.  Sir,  that  there  ever  is  such  a 
thiog  as  a  double  standard.  You  may 
have  an  alternative  standard,  but  never 
a  double  one.  Gold  or  silver,  you  may 
have  them  together ;  but  one  or  the 
other  is  sure  to  gain  the  advantage. 
You  do  not  really  get  a  double  standard ; 
you  get  either,  with  the  additional  evil  of 
uncertainty.  Something  or  other  makes 
an  alteration,  and  suddenly  deranges  all 
your  calculations  by  shifting  you  from 
one  to  the  other.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
regard  that  as  any  approach  to  a  settle- 
ment. What  happens  ?  That  when 
there  is  a  shift  people  pay  their  debts  in 
that  coin  which  is  the  cheapest.  How, 
then,  a  double  standard  can  be  any 
relief  where  you  have  a  nation  whose 
currency  answers  their  purpose  tolerably 
well  in  their  own  country,  and  utterly 
fails  to  answer  it  abroad,  I  cannot  at  aU 
understand.  The  question  is  whether 
we  cannot  hit  upon  some  other  means. 
What  appears  to  be  wanted  for  India  is 
a  standard  identical  with  that  of  the 
country  with  which  it  is  so  intimately 
bound  up.  As  India  is  paying  some- 
thing like  £20,000,000  a-year  to  us,  it 
seems  most  extremely  desirable  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  in  the  way  in 
which  it  will  go  furthest.  Therefore,  I 
confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
object  we  should  have  in  view,  if  it  be 
possible  to  attain  it,  is  that  we  should 
get  a  standard  of  value  identical  with  I 

Mr.  Low 


that  of  England.     Almost  any  sacrifice, 
considering  the  enormity  of  the  sum  lost, 
should  be  undergone  in  order  to  obtain 
that.     It  will  be  said  that  there  is  no- 
thing easier,  and  that  we  have  only  to 
declare  that  we  will  have  a  g^ld  cur- 
rency.    Purchase  your  gold,  make  it  the 
standard,  and  reduce  the  silver  to  a  mere 
token  coinage,   as  in  England.       But 
where  are  we  to  get  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  gold  ?     What  possibility  is 
there  in  a  poor  country  like  India,  where 
we  are  doubting,  even  at  the  present 
time,  whether  she  does  not  stand  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  how  is  it  possible 
to   undertake    anything  of  that  sort? 
[Mr.   John  Bright:   Buy  it  with   the 
silver.]     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
**  Buy  it  with  the  silver ; "  but  the  very 
misery  of  it  is  that  we  are  ruined  by 
silver  already.      However   desirable  it 
might  be  from  the  way  in  which  Indian 
finance  has  been  regulated,  we  must  see 
that  this  is  perfectly  impossible.     Are 
we,  then,  to  give  up  the  question  in 
despair  and  do  nothing  else  ?    Is  there 
any  other  remedy  ?    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  suggested  a  paper 
currency ;  but  he  put  that  on  one  side, 
because  he  said  such  a  currency  would 
not  be  relied  upon — that    there   were 
no   means  of   limiting    it    within    the 
bounds  admissible.     But  is  that  true? 
Is  there  no  means  of  limiting  a  paper 
.currency  ?    What  is  the  nature  of  it  ? 
What  gives  a  currency  its  value?    It 
is    not    because    it    is    made    of    any 
particular  material.      The  value  of  a 
currency    depends  on  something  alto- 
gether different.     It  depends  upon  two 
things.     First,  that  it  should  be  made 
legal    tender,  'which  is   easily  enough 
done ;  and  then  that  some  means  should 
be  adopted  by  which  it  shall  be  limited, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  the  sum  that  would 
be  used  if  gold,  for  instance,  had  been 
employed.     If   you  can  do  these  two 
things,  you  have  got  a  currency  possess- 
ing all  the  qualities,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of   a   thoroughly  good  gold  currency, 
with  the  advantage  that  you  have  not  to 
find  the  gold  for  doing  it.   That  was  the 
plan  developed  so  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Bicardo.     So  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
never  been  carried  into   effect;  but  it 
has  never  been  refuted,    and  I    have 
never  seen,  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
any  serious  objection  urged  against  it. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  cur- 
rency of  that  kind,   of  notes  of  legal 
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tender  siifHciently  limited,  will  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  gold  currency,  with 
the  advantage  that  you  save  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  gold.  I  remember,  at  a 
l^eriod  when  I  had  the  means  of  com- 
manding much  better  information  on  the 
subject  than  I  have  now,  making  some 
sort  of  calculation  as  to  what  would  be 
the  efiPect  here  if,  instead  of  a  gold,  we 
had  a  note  currency,  one  pound  notes 
for  sovereigns,  guarding  that  currency 
by  Mr.  Ricardo's  proposition  that  if  a 
person  brought  notes  to  the  Bank  he 
should  always  receive  gold  for  them 
to  their  exact  amount.  Assisted  by 
those  who  were  much  better  qualified 
than  I  was  to  deal  with  this  subject,  I 
calculated  that  England  would  save 
something  like  £60,000,000  if  she 
adopted  the  note  currency.  But  Eng- 
lish prejudices  would  not  hear  of  that 
for  a  moment.  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  people  may  be  quite  right.  The 
currency  satisfies  them  extremely  well, 
they  are  used  to  it,  they  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  it,  just  as  they  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  putting  on  any  number  of 
millions  to  our  Debt ;  and,  therefore, 
sound  as  I  believe  the  principle  to  be,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  tamper 
with  the  present  institution  in  England. 
But  what  possible  objection  can  there  be 
to  trying  such  a  thing  in  India,  in  the 
terrible  state  in  which  she  is  now,  not  as 
a  mere  matter  of  experiment,  but  in 
order  really  to  save  her  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy with  which  she  is  imminently 
threatened  ?  It  would  be  perfectly 
easy,  I  think,  to  introduce  notes  into 
India,  and  to  make  the  regulations  that 
Mr.  Ricardo  suggested,  that  a  person 
should  receive  gold  for  any  notes  he 
might  bring  in.  We  know,  if  there  were 
any  redundancy  in  the  currency,  that  the 
process  would  go  on  until  the  redun- 
dancy ceased.  But  it  would  go  no  fur- 
ther, and  then  we  should  be  possessed 
of  a  currency  not  so  showy,  not  so  ox- 
pensive,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
quite  as  useful  and  as  good  as  the  currency 
in  England  or  as  the  silver  currency  of 
India.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  technical 
question  how  it  is  to  be  brought  into 
working.  The  system  can  be  reduced 
by  experts  to  such  a  state  that  you 
would  have  a  token  currency  of  silver 
just  as  we  have  in  England,  and  a  legal 
tender  up  to  a  certain  amount  just  as 
silver  is  here.  There  maybe,  and  pro- 
bably there   are,  very  serious  reasons 


and  overwhelming  objections  to  this 
scheme.  Perhaps  a  person  who,  how- 
ever unworthily,  has  held  the  Ofiice  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  even 
prudent  in  broaching  such  a  scheme. 
But  I  am  so  strongly  impressed  by  the 
state  in  which  India  is,  simply  throwing 
away  for  her  currency  arrangements 
£3,000,000  yearly,  that  I  think  any  sug- 
gestion of  any  kind,  which  has  any  plau- 
sibility, any  semblance  of  practibility,  that 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  this  suggestion. 
It  may  be  shown  that  I  have  overlooked 
some  principle  or  some  condition  which 
makes  my  idea  valueless;  but  still  I 
offer  it,  because  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
go  on  long  in  this  way,  draining  these 
millions  from  India,  where  money  comes 
like  blood  from  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  and  where  we  are  put  to  our  ut- 
most shifts  to  make  both  ends  meet,  that 
we  may  not  die  by  that  most  igno- 
minious of  deaths  by  which  a  great 
Empire  can  perish — bankruptcy.  I 
have,  at  any  rate,  taken  my  life  in  my 
hand  in  offering  this  suggestion.  I 
would  not  have  done  it  if  I  had  thought 
we  could  go  on  as  wo  are ;  but  I  do  not 
see  why  any  country  should  pay  this 
sum  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping 
on  a  very  bad  currency. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  :  In 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
my  hon.  Friend  ^Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  is  pre- 
vented from  addressing  the  House  again. 
As,  however,  there  are  some  observa- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  I 
venture  to  detain  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  before  we  go-  to  a  Division. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  has  dealt  with  the  great  loss 
which  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has 
placed,  during  the  past  few  years,  on 
the  Revenue  of  India,  and  he  calculates 
that  that  fall  has  imposed  a  loss  of  some- 
thing like  £3,400,000  annually  on  the 
Revenue  of  India.  But  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  explained 
that  these  figures  only  represented  the 
loss  by  exchange,  and  did  not  mean  that 
that  sum  is  money  in  gold  annually  lost. 
He  simply  stated  that  that  was  the  loss, 
applying  to  these  figures  exactly  the 
same  test  as  is  applied  to  every  other 
figure  of  the  accounts — upon  the  num- 
ber of  rupees  annually  remitted  to  this 
country  in  order  to  make  0|^|2bP^y~ 
ments  in  gold  in  thii 
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fore,  the  loss  is  not  in  gold ;    but  it 
should  be  put  in  this  way — that  the  In- 
dian Government,   in    consequence    of 
losses  by  exchange,  have  now  to  remit 
something  like    £3,400,000,    or    three 
crores  40  lacs,  upon  all  the  gold  pay- 
ments in  this  country,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nominal  price  of  the  rupee  as 
taken  in  the  accounts  —  namely,  two 
shillings,  and  its  actual  market  price  in 
this  country.  But  still,  making  all  allow- 
ances for  that  difference,  the  loss  is  so 
serious  that  if  anyone  could  suggest  any 
practical  means  by  which  this  loss  could 
oe  reduced  the  Government  would  gladly 
adopt  it.     But  in   all  propositions  in- 
volving a  change  in  the  currency,  we 
have  to  consider  two  separate  questions. 
First,  we  have  to  consider  whether  or 
not  any  alteration  in  the  standard  will 
be  suited  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of 
the  people  of  India ;  and,  secondly,  we 
have  to  take  care  that  any  remedy  or 
alteration  proposed  will  mitigate,  and  not 
aggravate,  the  present  condition  of  things. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  speak  with  all 
diffidence  on  this  subject,  that  the  great 
object  we  should  have  in  view  is  to  raise, 
if  possible,  the  price  of  silver  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  in  India.     I  believe  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in 
India  has  not  greatly  fallen,  and  that 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  propositions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     It  seems 
to  me  self-evident  that  so  long  as  there 
is  a  great  demand  in  India  for  silver, 
and  a  small  demand  for  it  in  England, 
so  long  must  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  in  India  be  greater  than  it  is  in 
England.     Possibly,   some    proposition 
might  be  made  by  which  the  value  of 
silver  might  be  raised  in  England.    Un- 
doubtedly, the  sale  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  bills  in  London  has  a  most  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  silver  market. 
How  depressing  that  is  I  can  well  illus- 
trate by  some  figures  which  I  laid  be- 
fore the  House  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.    In  the  year  1876,  there  was  a  very 
sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.    I 
believe   that  experts  differ  as  to   the 
actual  amount  of  silver  in  circulation 
throughout   the    world;    but  I  believe 
the  lowest  estimate  puts  the  amount  at 
£600,000,000  sterling.    It  is  a  curious 
illustration  that  I  am  about  to  give  of  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect.  Be- 
tween January  and  July  of  that  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  suc- 
ceeded   in   selling   £2,700,000   of   ru- 
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pees.  But  the  sale  of  those  bills  mainly, 
as  I  believe,  reduced  the  price  of  silver 
as  quoted  in   the  London  market  by 
1 1 J  per  cent !     That  very  forcibly  illus- 
trates  the  extreme  difficulty  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
placed  in  getting  rid,  upon  advantageous 
terms,  of  his  drafts  upon  India.    The 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  that  we  should  issue  notes  in  India  to 
represent  gold.     The  first  criticism  I 
make  upon  that  is  that  no  notes  would 
have  any  value,  unless  they  represent 
something ;  and  although  you  may  say 
they  represent  gold,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  gold  nobody  will  believe 
them.  The  second  great  objection  I  have 
to  make  is  that  if  you  once  attempt 
to  make  silver  a  token  currency,  you 
involve  yourselves  in  interminable  diffi- 
culties with  the  occupiers  of  land.  Then, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  rupees  in  circulation  in  India, 
where,   at  present,  there  is  no  token 
currency,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  rupee  is  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  contained 
in  it?  Another  objection  is,  that  if  you  in- 
crease the  currency  of  India  by  the  print- 
ing press,  by  circulating  notes,  you  must 
diminish  the  demand  in  India  for  silver; 
and   as  you  diminish  the  demand  for 
silver  in  India,  so  do  you  reduce  the 
price  of  silver  in  London.    Therefore,  if 
we  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
have  exactly  the  reverse  effect  of  what 
we  propose,  and  so  far  from  increasing 
the  price  of  silver  in  London,  which 
is  the   main  object  of  every  remedy, 
it  might  do  just  the   contrary.     The 
silver  market  is  undoubtedly  in  a  state 
of   excessive  sensitiveness,  and  its  ex- 
treme fluctuations  have  undoubtedly  been 
aggravated  by  the  Bills  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  been  forced  to  sell. 
I  think  no  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
Home  charges    can    believe  that  any 
great  reduction  can  be  effected.    If  you 
apply    the    most    drastic    scheme    of 
economy,  it  could  not,  for  many  years, 
seriously  effect  the  Home  charges  of  the 
Indian  Government,  because  nearly  all 
of   them    are  connected  with   services 
which  have  been  rendered,  with  money 
which  has  been  borrowed,  with  materials 
which  have  been  forwarded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  India.    Therefore,  it  is  impossible 
materially  to;:educe  the  sums  payable 
in  gold  in  this  country  unless  the  Indian 
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G-overnmeut    repudiates  its    liabilities, 
which,  of  course,  is  impossible.     Such 
being  tlie  position  of  affairs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  find  ways  and  means 
to  meet  this  Home  liability.     Of  course, 
primd  facie^  nothing  can  be  more  objec- 
tionable than  getting  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties by    constantly   borrowing    in   this 
country,   because    there  can    be    little 
doubt  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  present  condition  of  things  was  the 
system,   adopted    some  years    ago,    of 
always  borrowing  in   London  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  Government.     Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  peculiar  system 
of  accounts  adopted,  all  the  liability  for 
the  railways    was  excluded  from   the 
capital  expenditure,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  very  short  time  back  that  this  House 
and  the  public  became  aware  how  great 
a  debt  the  Indian  Government  had  in 
England.     If,  then,  it  be  objectionable, 
permanently  to  increase  the  debt  by  bor- 
rowing in  England,  I  think  it  may  very 
fairly  be  asked  why  the  Government  ask 
leave  to  raise  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  in 
this  country  ?   My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  made  a 
very  unjust  criticism  upon  the  proposal, 
when  he  called  it  a  proposal  to  speculate 
in  silver.     Now,   Sir,  so  far  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  having  any 
wish  to  speculate  in  silver,  I  am  quite 
sure  I  am  only  expressing  the  wish  of 
everybody  in  the  Office,  when  I  say  that 
their  wish  is  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  silver.     Unfortunately,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  is  the  largest  seller  of 
silver  in  the  world,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
force  his  silver  on  the  market,  whether 
it  is   wanted  or  not.     Now,  the  silver 
market  is  like  an  individual — it  has  got 
a  digestion,  and  it  can  assimilate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  food.  But,  if  you  overload 
its  digestion,  like  an  individual,  also,  it  has 
a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  then  it  cannot 
assimilate  the  amount  that  it  could  be- 
fore.    I  think  there  are  indications  that 
the   exchange  will  improve.     I  saw  a 
statement,  the  other  day,  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  has  not  been  since  con- 
tradicted, that  there  is  a  complete  failure 
of  the  Italian  silk  crop,  and  that  the 
French  crop  has  been  materially  affected. 
In  the  year  1876  there  was  a  similar 
failure  in  the  silk  crop,  and  the  result, 
though  the  House  will  hardly  believe 
BO  incredible  a  statement,  is  that  it  made 
the  exchanges  rise  20  per  cent.     If  there 


bo  this  failure  of  the  European  silk 
crop,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  Eastern  silk,  and  that  cannot  fail  to 
engender  an  increased  demand  for  silver, 
and  a  rise  in  the  exchanges.  Suppose, 
then,  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  loan  of 
£5,000.000,  though  I  hope  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  will  only  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  a  part  of  it,  we  are  able  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  rupee.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  although  you  may  in- 
crease the  permanent  liability  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  England,  that 
therefore  you  are  causing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  rupees  to  be  remitted  from  there. 
If,  through  the  use  of  this  loan,  silver 
rises  a  penny  in  the  rupee,  that  is  a  gain 
of  4  per  cent,  and  upon  a  payment  of 
£15,000,000,  taking  the  rupee  at  2«., 
it  is  a  gain  of  £600,000;  while  if  the 
Indian  Government  were  to  spend  the 
whole  of  this  loan,  which  is  most  im- 
probable, it  will  only  add  permanently 
to  the  annual  liability  of  India  the  sum 
of  £200,000.  What  we  have  to  consider 
to-night  is  not  so  much  the  net  amount 
of  pounds  sterling  which   have  to  be 

?aid,  as  the  number  of  rupees  which  the 
ndian  Government  will  have  to  get  to 
England  to  meet  these  payments.  Of 
course,  the  House  may  say,  although  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  does  not  think  it 
desirable  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  should  have  any  borrowing 
powers.  If  it  does  that,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  got  home  an 
enormous  amount  of  silver  from  India. 
I  read  only  the  other  day  a  letter  in 
The  Economist,  written  by  an  Indian 
merchant,  which  expresses  so  well  what 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  is  with  regard  to  these  Bills, 
that  I  will  just  read  two  sentences — 

"  Why  does  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
push  his  bills  down  people's  throats  P  The 
result  is  that  the  poor  draftsmen  are  the  victims 
of  speculators  and  the  puppets  of  Exchange 
bankers.*' 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  exactly  correct. 
The  number  of  purchasers  of  Indian 
bills  is  very  small,  and,  therefore, 
they  can  drive  by  a  combination  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  into  a  cor- 
ner. It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
matter  of  silver  does  not  merely  affect 
the  Government  of  India.  It  affects 
also  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  trade. 
The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver 
need   not  necessarily  injuriously  affect 
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those  who  trade  to  the  countries  where 
Bilver  is  the  standard  of  value ;  but 
what  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  trade 
are  these  constant  fluctuations  up  and 
down,  because  they  render  unstable 
the  standard  of  value,  which  is  the 
basis  of  calculation  of  the  profits  of 
the  individual.  I  hope,  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  out  any  case  after  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend,  that  I  have 
made  out  a  case  which  will  justify  the 
House  in  giving  its  assent  to  this  loan. 
The  course  of  treatment  which  we  are 
adopting  very  much  resembles  that 
course  of  medicine  known  as  homoeo- 
pathy, which,  by  giving  the  patient 
infinitesimal  doses  of  the  poison  from 
which  he  is  suffering,  finally  ejects  it 
from  the  system  altogether.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  also  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  Indian  finance. 
Undoubtedly  the  Resolution  withdrawn 
last  night  which  commenced  with  these 
words,  '*  This  House  views  with  appre- 
hension the  condition  of  Indian  finance," 
did  give  expression  to  a  feeling  of  in- 
quietude which  it  would  be  very  foolish 
of  me  to  ignore.  One  may  very  fairly 
ask — **  What  is  the  cause  of  that  uneasi- 
ness?'' It  is  not  caused,  as  was  said 
last  night,  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  by  any  falling  off  in 
the  Indian  Kevenues.  Figures  show 
that  the  Revenue,  under  seven  years 
of  extraordinary  pressure,  remain  firm. 
Eliminating  all  disturbing  influences,  the 
taxes,  which,  seven  years  ago,  brought 
in  a  certain  sum,  bring  in  now  a 
larger  sum.  Neither  can  it  be  found 
in  an  increase  of  the  ordinary  Expendi- 
ture. I  can  show  that  there  is  very 
little  increase  in  the  Civil  and  Military 
Expenditure.  Excluding  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  there  was  no  considerable 
increase  in  the  Military  Expenditure, 
and  what  increase  there  is  was  due 
almost  exclusively  to  changes  at  home, 
in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the 
terms  on  which  men  are  enlisted. 
If,  then,  these  apprehensions  were  not 
on  account  either  of  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  income  or  a  great  increase  in 
Expenditure,  what  is  the  cause  of 
it  ?  I  think  the  cause  is  that  our  Go- 
Temment,  from  the  time  it  came  into 
Office  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
subjected  to  an  almost  unparalleled 
pressure.  I  can  illustrate  how  enor- 
mous the  strain  has  been  by  giving  one 
Bet  of  figures.  The  Expenditure  over  and 
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above  the  ordinary  Expenditure  of  India, 
for  which  the  Indian  Government  have 
had  during  the  past  seven  years  to  find 
Ways  and  Means,  taking  the  rupee  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  2«.,  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  upwards  of  £57,000,000. 
The  items  are  £2,600,000  for  the  war  in 
Afghanistan.  That  is  an  expenditure 
for  which,  no  doubt,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  responsible,  and  they  are 
quite  ready  to  defend  their  action.  The 
other  items  are  £16,000,000  incurred  on 
behalf  of  Famines,  £28,700,000  incurred 
for  Public  Works,  which,  whether  the 
system  is  right  or  wrong,  is  a  system 
that  was  in  existence  when  we  came 
into  Office,  and  £9,700,000  loss  by 
exchange.  I  arrive  at  this  last  item 
by  taking  the  average  loss  on  exchange 
to  India  during  the  seven  preceding 
years,  and  during  the  seven  years  we 
have  been  in  Office,  and  the  sum  lost  in 
the  last  seven  years  exceeds  that  lost  in 
the  first  period  by  £2,700,000.  Now, 
how  has  that  £57,000,000  of  excep- 
tional Expenditure  been  met?  It  is 
very  frequently  said  that  the  India 
Office  takes  a  very  optimistic  view  of 
Indian  finance ;  but  I  think  I  may 
say  in  regard  to  myself  and  my  hon. 
Friend  that  no  figure  or  fact  ever  set 
by  us  before  the  House  has  been 
disputed.  Nor  do  I  think  that  even 
in  my  most  sanguine  mood  I  should 
ever  have  ventured  to  predict  that  India, 
during  seven  years  of  such  extraordinary 
depreciation,  would  be  able  to  meet  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  charges  out 
of  her  ordinary  Revenue.  Now,  how 
has  this  amount  been  met?  In  three 
ways.  By  loans,  by  the  reduction  of 
cash  balances,  and  by  payments  out  of 
ordinary  Revenue.  The  increase  in 
loans  during  this  seven  years  has  been 
£33,400,000.  There  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  cash  balances  of  £8,000,000, 
but,  of  that,  £4,000,000  to  municipalities; 
so  that  that  makes  a  total,  with  the 
loans,  of  £37,400,000.  Therefore,  during 
these  seven  years  of  extraordinary  de- 
pression, the  Revenues  of  India  have 
found  very  nearly  £20,000,000  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  charges.  From  these 
figures  we  may  draw  one  very  safe  con- 
clusion. If  you  could  altogether  eli- 
minate from  consideration  these  abnormal 
charges,  no  doubt  the  prospects  of  Indian 
finance  would  be  most  flourishing.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  seven  years 
these  enormous  charges  are  to  be  im- 
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posed  upon  the  Indian  Revenues,  and 
we  are  to  be  required  to  find  Ways  and 
Means  to  the  amount  of  £57,000,000 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  Expendi- 
ture, no  words  used  in  this  House  are 
sufficiently  gloomy  to  depict  the  pros- 
pects of  Indian  finance.  But  I  believe 
the  right  and  correct  view  is  that  al- 
though these  difficulties  will  from  time 
to  time  occur,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  occur  again  simultaneously,  as 
they  have  done.  If  we  can  only  reduce 
our  Expenditure,  so  as  to  increase  that 
great  margin  between  Expenditure  and 
income  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  if  we  are  only  fortunate  enough  in 
the  future  to  have  our  one  difficulty 
at  a  time  to  deal  witli,  I  believe,  by 
thrifty  and  judicious  administration  of 
Indian  finances,  we  can  so  increase 
the  present  margin  between  Bevenue  and 
Expenditure,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
those  who  now  use  such  strong  and 
gloomy  language  concerning  the  state 
of  our  finance  will  be  the  first  to  laugh 
at  their  own  fears. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
(JTr.  J,  K.  Cross.) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  arrangement  was  that 
the  debate  should  be  taken  on  the 
Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the 
Chair,  and  that  if  it  lasted  more  than 
two  nights,  that  the  Resolutions  should 
bo  passed,  and  the  debate  resumed  at 
another  stage  of  the  proceedings.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  permit  that  ar- 
rangement to  stand,  and  the  Vote  for 
the  loan  to  bo  taken  now.  The  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  would  feel  bound,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  for  in- 
stance, if  that  were  convenient,  to  put 
that  stage  of  the  Bill  in  such  a  position 
as  would  give  full  opportunities  for 
further  discussion. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  if  he  understood 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rightly, 
believed  what  was  of  importance  was  to 
^et  through  the  first  stage  of  the  Loan 
Bill,  and  that  the  passing  of  the  Budget 
Resolution  was  a  matter  of  form  of  no 
practical  importance.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  not  had  two  full  nights'  debate ; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  most  convenient  course  would  be  that 
his  debate  phould  continue  on  a  future 
night,  but  that  the  Government  should 
bo  allowed  at  once  to  take  the  first  stag^ 


of  their  Loan  Bill.  Otherwise,  those 
who  had  already  spoken  would  be  able 
to  speak  again  ;  while,  as  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  he  was  sure 
the  House  would  do  in  his  case  what  it 
had  not  unfrequently  done  before,  and 
permit  him  again  to  address  it  ou 
matters  arising  in  the  debate. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  that,  after 
the  expression  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  which  seemed  to  be 
generally  shared  by  the  House,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
bo  prepared  to  adopt  the  course  which 
he  suggested.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  understood  that  the  debate  on 
going  into  Committee  on  the  East 
India  Accounts  would  be  postponed 
to  a  future  day,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  now  be  allowed  to  take  the 
Resolution  on  the  East  India  Loans 
Bill. 

Mb.  FAWCETT,  said,  it  would  be  very 
convenient  for  hon.  Members  if  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  when  he 
came  to  reply,  would  explain  more  expli- 
citly what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  Indian  Army  which  he  proposed  to 
appoint.  Some  persons  thought  it  was  to 
be  a  Commission  in  India,  others  said  it 
would  be  a  mere  departmental  inquiry, 
while  others  indulged  the  hope  that  it 
was  to  be  a  Commission  not  merely  to  in- 
quire into  departmental  questions,  but 
into  all  questiuns  of  military  organization. 
Without  such  an  inquiry,  indeed,  any 
attempt  to  reduce  military  expenditure 
would  be  perfectly  inefl'ectual. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  wished  to  urge  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  extreme 
impoitance  of  resuming  the  debate  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  attention 
of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  both  in 
England  and  in  India,  was  fixed  upon 
the  very  serious  issues  raised  in  regard 
to  the  silver  question.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  question  of 
the  bearing  of  the  depreciation  of  silver 
upon  the  Revenues  of  India  should  be 
discussed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
in  order  that  no  hopes  might  be  raised 
which  afterwards  were  frustated  by  the 
impracticability  of  the  schemes  proposed. 
This  question  of  silver  must  be  argued 
out ;  and  as  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Oommittee  which  considered  this  ques- 
tion twojMi^M^ftBd  as  he  also  repre- 
sented lAl^^^HKii  the  Conference 
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which  inquired  into  the  silver  question 
in  Paris  last  year,  he  certainly  should 
consider  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from 
stating  his  views. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till   Thurs- 
day ^  12th  June. 

EAST  INDIA   [LOAN]. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Coancil  of  India  to  raise  in  the 
United  Kingdom  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
not  exceeding  £10,000,000,  for  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  India,  on  the  security  of 
the  Revenues  of  India.*' 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  moving  the 
Kesolutions,  asked  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  point  as  to  which  some  mis- 
understanding had  arisen.  He  wished 
to  make  it  clear  upon  what  grounds  the 
Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Indian  Government  with  regard  to 
the  depreciation  of  silver.  He  mentioned 
that  when  these  propositions  were  re- 
ceived, the  Government  thought  they 
ought  to  be  looked  at  not  solely  with 
reference  to  India,  but  with  regard  to 
the  other  interests  to  be  considered. 
What  he  intended  to  convey  to  the 
House  was,  that  they  did  consider  not 
only  what  he  miglit  call  Imperial  in- 
terests, but  the  suitability  of  these  pro- 
positions themselves  to  tlie  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case— that  was  to  say, 
they  considered  the  propositions  upon 
their  merits.  On  both  these  grounds, 
after  looking  carefully  into  the  matter, 
the  Committee  considered  it  their  duty 
to  recommend  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Government  of  India. 
He  had  only  now  to  ask  leave  to  substi- 
tute five  for  ten  in  the  proposed  Eeso- 
lution. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
"£10.000,000,"  in  order  to  insert 
"£5,000,000,"— (i/r.  Edward  Stanhope,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That '£10, 000, 000' 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Eesolution." 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked, 
whether  the  Correspondence  would  be 
given  to   the  House   which   contained 

Jfr,  Goschsn 


the  despatch  to  the  Government  of  India 
in  regard  to  their  proposals  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  replied,  that  the 
Correspondence  was  not  yetoomplete,  but 
the  despatch  would  shortly  be  sent.  He 
was  afraid  for  that  reason  it  would  not 
be  possible  at  that  moment  to  lay  it 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  Gt)vernment 
to  furnish  the  House  with  the  latest 
information  from  the  Consuls  or  other 
authorities  abroad  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  silver  in  other  countries  ? 
Investigations  were  made,  bringing  the 
information  down  to  a  certain  date,  and 
it  would  afford  great  satisfaction  if 
Papers  could  be  laid  on  the  Table  giving 
further  information.  Perhaps,  also, 
dui-ing  the  Whitsuntide  Becess  the  Go- 
vernment could  obtain  some  fresh,  dis- 
tinct, official  information  from  their  Re- 
presentatives in  Berlin  with  regard  to 
the  stock  of  silver  in  Germany,  and  the 
sales  of  the  Gorman  Government.  Ho 
knew  that  a  certain  amount  of  secrecv 
had  been  observed  in  regard  to  this 
matter;  but  if  an  authentic  statement 
could  be  placed  before  the  House  of  the 
actual  amount  of  silver  sold  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
advisable  that  that  should  be  done.  He 
would,  indeed,  go  further,  and  ask  the 
Government  to  give  the  House  all  the 
information  in  its  possession  on  the  sub- 
ject of  silver. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  replied,  that  the 
Government  recently  took  steps  to  collect 
and  systematize  all  the  information  on 
the  subject  in  their  possession.  He  did 
not  know  whether  there  were  any  fur- 
ther Papers  on  the  subject  which  he 
would  be  able  to  lay  on  the  Table ;  but 
he  would  look  over  those  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  if  he  could  give  the  House 
any  further  information  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  suggested  that  the 
report  of  the  Currency  Commission  of 
1866,  which  elicited  a  great  deal  of  very 
valuable  information,  should  also  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  "That  '£5,000,000' be  in- 
serted, instead  thereof,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 
Jif solved f  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorlBe  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  to  raise 
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in  the  United  Kingdom  any  som  or  sums  of 
money,  not  exceeding  £5,000,000,  for  the  ser- 
vice <n  the  Government  of  India,  on  tiie  security 
of  the  Revenaes  of  India. 

Hesolutioii  to  be  reported  upon  Ifott' 
day  next. 


INTOXICATING    LIQUORS    (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

THE   ADJOURNED   DEBATE. 

Mr.  call  an  said,  that  tho  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Sullivan),  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  had  asserted  that, 
unless  he  could  move  the  second  reading 
at  an  early  day,  he  should  move  to  dis- 
charge the  Bill.  He  found  that  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  bad  not  put 
in  an  appearance,  nor  bad  be  given  any 
instructions  on  the  subject.  Under  those 
circumstances,  be  (Mr.  Callan)  did  not 
feel  justified  in  moving  that  the  Order 
be  discharged ;  but  be  assured  the  House 
that  if  the  Order  was  postponed  until 
Monday,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber then  did  not  move  its  discbarge,  he 
bimself  would  do  so. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  in  the 
event  of  no  day  being  fixed  for  the 
adjourned  debate  it  became  a  dropped 
Order. 

COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  AND 

JUDICATURE  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(Jfr.  JFaddf/,  Mr.  Wheelkouse,  Mr.  Ridley.) 

[bill    181.]      SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mr.  WADDY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  it 
bad  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
Qeneral,  and  had  received  his  sanc- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  some 
clauses  at  the  end,  whicb  had  reference 
to  a  matter  of  procedure,  the  Bill  pro- 
posed simply  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  official  Keferees,  by  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  doing  work  which  at 
present  they  were  unable  to  do,  and  to 
prevent  their  getting  into  difficulties  by 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (iTr.  Waddy.) 

Mr.  HEESCHELL  did  not  know 
whether  the  Attorney  General  had  given 
his  careful  attention  to  the  Bill;  but, 
for  bis  part,  he  had  considerable  doubts 


[  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  principle. 
Instead  of  referring  a  matter  to  the 
Beferee  to  decide,  this  Bill  proposed  to 
refer  a  case  to  him  for  decision  once 
for  all.  He  thought  it  was  far  pre- 
ferable to  adopt  the  procedure  instituted 
by  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  to  send  a 
matter  to  the  Beferee  to  report.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  an  improvement 
to  enable  a  Judge  or  the  Court  to  refer 
a  case  to  the  Keferee  for  him  to  de- 
cide as  arbitrator.  That  should  only  be 
done  by  consent  of  the  parties,  as  at 
present. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  one  whicb  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved. It  was  at  first  the  opinion  that 
under  the  Judicature  Acts  a  Beferee 
could  deal  with  the  whole  matter ;  but 
recent  decisions  had  sliown  that  that 
was  not  so,  and  that  the  Beferoo's  power 
was  very  considerably  defined  and  limited. 
For  his  part,  where  tb®  parties  to 
the  action  consented,  and  where  tho 
Court  thought  it  right  that  the  Beferee 
should  have  full  power  to  decide  the 
whole  matter,  and  how  the  costs  should 
go,  he  could  see  no  objection  to  such  a 
rule.  In  his  humble  opinion,  if  such  a 
provision  were  passed  into  law,  it  would 
render  the  Beferees  a  great  deal  more 
useful  than  they  were  now,  and  would 
induce  parties  to  go  before  them  much 
more  frequently  than  was  at  present  tho 
case.  There  were  other  provisions,  with 
regard  to  giving  bankers'  notes  in  evi- 
dence, which  ho  had  not  very  carefully 
considered,  and  therefore  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  consider  these  in 
Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  9th  June. 

COSTS  TAXATION  (HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS) BILL— [Bill  190.] 
{Mr.  Raikesy  J/r.  Mowbray.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  Raikes.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  till  after  Whit- 
suntide. The  Bill  was  only  read  a 
second  time  the  night  before ;  and  though 
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he  believed  its  proposals  were  equit- 
able, yet  he  thought  that  time  should  be 
given  in  order  that  the  measure  should 
be  sent  down  to  town  clerks  and  others 
in  the  country  whom  it  affected,  for 
their  consideration. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  James,) 

Mr.  RAIKES  had  not  the  least  desire 
to  ask  the  House  to  proceed  with  extra- 
ordinary haste  ;  but  he  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  hardly  acquainted  with 
the  objects  of  the  Bill.  It  proposed  no 
new  costs  and  no  new  system  of  taxa- 
tion, but  simply  proposed  to  legalize  a 
system  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
30  years,  of  taxing  Provisional  Orders 
and  Bills  of  that  description  in  the  same 
way  as  if  they  were  private  Bills.  The 
officer  of  the  House  in  charge  of  these 
Bills  had  recently  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  some  question 
as  to  its  legality.  As  that  officer  was 
paid  by  salary  and  not  by  fees,  it  made 
no  difference  to  him,  and  it  was  merely 
enacting  the  existing  practice,  because 
some  doubts  had  arisen  on  the  subject. 
It  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  exist- 
ing practice,  and  did  not  impose  any 
fresh  costs 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  if  the  Bill 
merely  legalized  an  existing  practice 
which  had  been  pursued  for  so  many 
years,  it  surely  might  be  pursued  a 
little  longer.  Why  could  not  the  hon. 
Gentleman  allow  the  Bill  to  be  post- 
poned till  after  Witsuntide. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :  —  Ayes  21  ; 
Noes  41  :  Majority  20.-— (Div.  List, 
No.  110.) 

Main  Question,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair,**  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee,  and  re- 
portedy  without  Amendment ;  to  be  read 
the  third  time  upon  Monday  next. 


BARRISTERS   (IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Callan,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  admission  of  Barristers  to 
practise  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Patrick  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Ktno-Hauman. 

'B\\\p)es(^ited,  and  read  thoGrat  tirao.  [Dill  101.] 

iUr.  }V.  H.  James 


REGISTRATION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  VOTKBS 
(IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Callan,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  regulating  the  Registration  of  Parliamen- 
tary Voters  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Call  an,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooks,  and 
Major  NoLAX. 

^iWpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 95.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  One 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  26M  May,  18  79. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— i^VW^  Beading^ 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Ax- 
minster  Union,  &cj  •  (94) ;  Local  Govern- 
ment (Highways)  Provisional  Orders  (Buck- 
ingham, &c.)  ♦  (96) ;  Local  Government  (Poor 
Law)  Provisional  Orders  ♦  (96) ;  Summary 
Jurisdiction  *  (97) ;  Trustee  Acts  Consolida- 
tion and  Amendment  *  (98). 

Second  Reading — Committee  negatived — Considered 
—  Third  Reading— Consolid&ied  Fund  (No.  3)*, 
and  passed. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE     WAR— SIGNING 
OF  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

OBSERVATION. 

Viscount  CRANBEOOK  :  My  Lords, 
I  have  an  announcement  to  make  to 
your  Lordships.  I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Major  Cavagnari 
stating  that  he  has  this  day  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  NATAL  AND  THE 
TRANSVAAL- APPOINTMENT  OF  SIR 
GARNET  WOLSELEY  AS  HIGH  COM- 
MISSIONER—OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  It 
may  be  convenient,  and  perhaps  inte- 
resting, to  your  Lordships  to  know  that 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point lieutenant  General  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  be  Governor  of  Natal  and 
the  Transvaal,  and  to  be  High  Commis- 
sioner and  Commander-in-Chief  in  those 
Colonies,  and  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
North  and  East  of  those  Colonies  in  South 
Africa.  I  believe  that  at  this  time  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  returned  to  Cape 
Town ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will  exer- 
cise the  power  which  he  possesses  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  in  all  the  adjacent 
dependenf:ies  and  regions  attached.  I 
ought,  poihapH,   to  romind  your  Lord- 
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ships — what  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
in  considering  these  matters — that  the 
distance  between  the  seat  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  authority  and  the  seat  of  war  is 
upwards  of  1,000  miles.  Papers  ex- 
planatory of  these  arrangements  will  be 
immediately  placed  on  your  Lordships' 
Table. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY:  I 
should  like  to  know  from  the  noble  Earl, 
whether  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  have 
supreme  command'jjof  the  Military 
Forces  ? 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
The  rank  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
holds  would  give  him  immediately  that 
supreme  command ;  but  I  do  not  con- 
template, in  the  statement  I  have  made, 
that  the  country  will  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  Lord  Chelmsford. 

ARMY— THE  BRIGADE  "DEPOT  SYSTEM 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Militia  Committee  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1877,  and  to  move  Eesolutions, 
said,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1 875  he  ventured  to  bring  before 
their  Lordships  three  Kesolutions  con- 
demnatory of  the  brigade  depot  system. 
Considerable  discussion  arose  on  that 
occasion,  and  he  was  induced  to  with- 
draw his  Besolutions,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  prosecute  an  inquiry  into 
the  matter.  They  had  redeemed  their 
promise  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Militia  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Colonel  Stanley,  whose  lengthy  investi- 
gation had,  he  contended,  shown  that 
the  system  to  which  he  referred  had  not 
worked  well.  He  (the  Earl  of  Galloway) 
should  explain  that  this  Committee  was 
— to  use  the  official  explanation  of  it — 
termed  *^  the  Militia  Committee,"  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  numerous  other  Com- 
mittees previously  appointed ;  and  that 
the  special  instructions  issued  to  this 
Committee  were  *  ^  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Brigade  Depot  System." 
There  seemed  to  be  some  considerable 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  re- 
garded the  two  questions  of  short  ser- 
vice and  the  brigade  depot  system. 
It  was  supposed  by  many  persons  that 
the  two  systems  were  identical,  and  some 
excuse  had  been  made  for  the  failure  of 


the  brigade  depot  system  on  account  of 
the  institution  of  short  service.  It  was, 
however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
two  systems  were  identical.  The  Short 
Service  Act  was  introduced  by  the  noble 
Viscount  opposite  (Viscount  Cardwell)  in 
the  year  1870,  and  it  was  not  until  two 
years  later  that  the  brigade  depot  system 
was  instituted.  What  he  (the  Earl  of 
Galloway)  wanted  to  suggest  was  that  it 
was  very  lamentable  that,  owing  to  the 
Short  Service  Act,  the  troops  now  engaged 
in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  should  be 
so  young  and  of  such  limited  service  in 
the  Army.  But  the  circumstance  that 
the  regiments  at  home  had  to  be  emas- 
culated in  order  to  make  up  the  regi- 
ments for  these  expeditions  was  due,  not 
to  the  short  service  system,  but  to  the 
system  of  brigade  depots,  which  might 
be  called  the  cradle  of  attenuated  bat- 
talions. The  objections  which  he  had 
urged  against  the  military  policy  of  the 
noble  Viscount  opposite  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  directed  to  those 
parts  of  it  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  personnel  and  war  ma- 
terial of  the  Army  and  of  abolishing 
Purchase,  his  main  reason  for  the  course 
he  took  with  regard  to  the  latter  ques- 
tion being  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
imposing  an  additional  pecuniary  obli- 
gation on  the  country  without  a  corre- 
spondingadvantagebeinggained ;  whilst, 
on  the  former  point,  the  noble  Viscount 
had  been  forced  himself  to  commence  re- 
augmentation  before  leaving  the  War 
Office.  He  had  never  criticized  the  deter- 
mination of  the  noble  Viscount  with  re- 
gard to  the  short  service  system ;  indeed, 
he  thought  the  noble  Viscount  had  been 
somewhat  hardly  treated  by  those  who  had 
done  so,  seeing  tliatit  had  hardly  had  a 
fair  trial.  If  all  those  who  had  enlisted 
under  it  had  remained  in  the  ranks  for 
six  years — some  of  them  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  after  three — there  would 
not  have  been  so  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint as  existed  at  the  present  moment. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  disciple  of  the 
system  of  short  service  ;  indeed,  he  had 
always  disapproved  of  it,  it  being  his 
opinion  that  the  country  should  look  to 
the  Militia  for  Beserves.  At  the  present 
moment  there  were  100,000  to  120,000 
Militiamen  in  the  country,  one-fourth  of 
whom  were  available  as  Militia  Be- 
serves. We  could  not  afford  to  have 
attenuated  battalions  in  our  Begular 
Force  to  any  large  extent ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  he  would  suggest  that  the  Militia 
should  bo  increased  to  the  tune  of 
200,000  men,  and  that  two-fifths  of  that 
number  should  serve  as  Militia  He- 
serves,  and  be  available  at  any  moment 
to  strengthen  the  battalions  of  the  Line. 
He  was  emboldened  to  state  that  view 
on  account  of  having  that  morning  read 
a  speech  to  the  same  effect  of  the  late  Lord 
Sandhurst.  He  thouo^ht  the  country  was 
indebted  to  the  noble  Viscount  for  having 
attempted  to  combine  the  different  Mili- 
tary Forces  of  the  Kingdom.  The  failure 
of  that  attempt  was,  he  contended,  a 
matter  for  regret.  The  country  was  in- 
debted to  the  noble  Viscount  for  having 
given  Queen's  commissions  to  the  officers 
of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  for  having 
taken  steps  to  improve  their  knowledge 
of  their  duties.  He  contended  that  the 
nature  of  the  avowed  policy  of  the  noble 
Viscount  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  military  administration  was  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  expect  that  the  noble 
Viscount  would  support  the  first  of 
the  Resolutions  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Galloway)  had  placed  upon  the  Paper. 
He  proposed,  with  the  aid  of  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count, to  show  how  different  was  the 
plan  for  military  re- organization  which 
was  suggested  in  1872  from  that  pro- 
posed in  the  three  previous  years ; 
and  how  the  plan  which  eventually  was 
carried  out  differed  from  that  which  the 
noble  Viscount  previously  announced  as 
about  to  be  carried  out.  He  proposed 
afterwards,  as  the  Government  had  ad- 
vertised their  utter  incompetency  to  deal 
with  the  question,  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions, by  the  adoption  of  which  the  pro- 
sent  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  might  in 
a  measure  be  rectified.  He  would  ask 
their  Lordships  to  travel  back  10  years 
— to  the  **  first  Session  of  the  General 
Reformation  Parliament."  The  noble 
Viscount  then  said  that  there  were  in 
the  regiments  of  Guards  not  only  a 
general  commanding  the  whole  brigade, 
but  also  a  lieutenant- colonel,  who  was 
the  head  of  a  brigade  within  a  bri- 
gade, to  which  he  (the  noble  Viscount) 
greatly  objected,  and  that  he  proposed 
that  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Guards 
should  in  future  in  reality  command 
his  own  battalion.  Now,  that  very 
system  of  having  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade  within  a  brigade 
was  exactly  what  the  noble  Viscount 
instituted  in    1872  all   over  Iho   couii- 
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try.  The  noble  Viscount  also  stated  in 
1869  that  he  agreed  that  the  cost  of 
depots  was  much  too  great,  and  under- 
took to  reduce  it.  Their  Lordships  would, 
however,  see,  by-and-bye,  that  the  cost  of 
the  depots,  now  become  brigade  depots, 
had  by  no  means  been  reduced ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  considerably  increased.  In 
1870,  the  noble  Viscount  took  ereat 
credit  to  himself  for  having  reduced  the 
number  of  officers ;  but,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  event  of  real  war,  was  it 
certain  that  we  should  find  ourselves  at 
all  overburdened  with  officers  in  the  j  unior 
ranks  ?  That  was  a  point  on  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  Galloway)  had  very  serious 
doubts.  The  noble  Viscount  also  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  for  ''  consolidating 
together  the  whole  of  our  military  system, 
Regulars  and  Reserves."  With  all  due 
respect  for  his  noble  Friend,  he  could 
not  think  that  our  military  system  bad 
really  been  welded  together  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way.  Early  in  theyear  1 871  the  noble 
Viscount  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  country  that 
all  their  Military  Forces  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  formed  into  one  harmonious 
body.  With  that  view,  he  said,  they  had 
provided  in  the  Estimates  for  a  colonel 
and  staff  for  each  of  the  sub-districts; 
that  the  colonel,  ^ho  was  to  be  a  kind 
of  brigadier,  would  have  under  him 
between  15,000  and  20,000  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces.  Such  was  the  scheme 
of  the  noble  Viscount;  but  he  regretted 
to  say  that  experience  showed  that  the 
brigade  depot  system  was  costly  and  in- 
efficient, and  that  it  removed  a  great 
number  of  officers  from  the  command 
of  their  proper  officer,  and  placed  thera 
under  that  of  the'  commander  of  the 
depot  battalion.  If  the  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  noble  Viscount  had  been 
carried  out,  if  each  of  the  sub- districts 
contained  from  15,000  to  20,000  of  our 
Auxiliary  Forces,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  more  than  16  or  18  sub- 
districts  ;  but,  as  it  was,  they  numbered 
about  70.  The  officer  in  command  of 
each  of  the  sub-districts  was  to  be  a 
brigadier — meaning  that  he  was  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  regimental 
duties.  Such  was  the  scheme  of  1871. 
In  the  following  year,  the  noble  Viscount 
referred  to  his  declared  policy  of  the 
previous  Session,  and  his  desire  to  com- 
bine together  in  one  harmonious  whole 
all  the  Forces  provided  for  by  the  Votes 
of   l*arliamjiir.     Tlio  number  of  regi- 
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ments  on  foreign  serrice  hud,  he  pointed 
out,  been  reduced — a  fact  which  enabled 
them  to  have  the  number  of  regiments 
at  home  and  abroad  nearly  equal ;  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  short  service 
system,  established  in  1870,  with  a  view 
to  secure  a  competent  Reserve.  The 
noble  Viscount  referred,  at  some  length, 
to  the  advantage  of  localizing  the  Forces. 
It  identified  the  men  with  the  locality ; 
it  induced  men  in  the  Militia  to  join  the 
Army  ;  it  attracted  recruits  to  the  Army, 
and  prevented  the  competition  which 
had  existed  in  recruiting  between  the 
Army  and  the  Militia.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Galloway)  could  not  help  thinking  that 
some  of  these  objects  had  not  been  at- 
tained. The  noble  Viscount  added  that 
one  great  object  of  any  military  system 
in  time  of  peace  was  to  prepare  for  a 
state  of  war ;  and  the  test,  he  said,  of 
a  peace  organization,  was  its  ability  to 
place  as  large  a  Force  in  the  field  as  was 
consistent  with  a  peace  expenditure.  The 
noble  Viscount  th^n  unfolded  his  plan, 
which  was  very  different  from  that  he 
had  sketched  out  in  the  previous  year. 
It  was  intended,  he  said,  that  of  two 
Line  battalions  united  in  one  brigade, 
one  should  be  at  home,  and  the  other 
abroad;  that  two  Militia  regiments 
should  be  associated  with  them  in  the 
same  brigade,  with  sl  colonel  of  the 
Begular  Army  acting  as  brigadier ;  and 
he  added  that  it  was  intended  to  create 
66  sub-districts  throughout  the  country 
— a  different  proposal  from  that  which 
was  made  the  year  before.  The  noble 
Viscount  had  a  great  and  laudable  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  that  was  the  combina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  our  military  system. 
He  thought  he  might  describe  the  nuble 
Viscount's  two  propositions  in  this  way 
— that,  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  administration,  he  had  in  his  mind 
a  scheme  both  comprehensive  and  com- 
prehensible; that,  in  the  year  1872, 
ne  still  had  in  his  mind  a  scheme  which 
was  comprehensible,  but  the  reverse  of 
comprehensive ;  and  that  the  scheme, 
as  it  was  actually  carried  out,  was 
both  incomprehensive  and  incompre- 
hensible; and,  without  any  intention 
of  implying  disrespect,  he  did  not 
think  that  in  the  end  the  noble  Viscount 
comprehended  the  conditions  of  the 
system  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to 
introduce.  He  therefore  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  when  their  Lordships 
and  the  country  should  fully  understand 


something  about  it.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  system  was  adopted  chiefly  on 
the  recommendation  of  Major  General 
Macdougall's  Committee  of  1871,  who, 
in  a  Memorandum  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Militia  Committee  of  1876,  which 
was  considering  the  question,  said — 

*'  The  advantages  of  linked  battalions  over  an 
organization  in  regiments  of  one  battalion  only 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  and,  indeed,  are  not 
disputed." 

Now,  only  a  week  ago,  the  illustrious 
Duke  on  the  cross-benches  (the  Duke 
of  Cambridge)  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  did  not  see  how  the  system  of 
linked  battalions  was  to  be  carried  out ; 
and  his  (the  Earl  of  Galloway's)  own 
belief  was  that  if  the  evidence  of  Major 
General  Macdougall  was  carefully  read 
by  the  editors  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  this  countr}',  and  commented  upon 
by  them  in  their  journals,  the  brigade 
depot  system  would,  within  a  very  few 
weeks,  come  to  an  end.  For  what  did 
the  gallant  General  go  on  to  say  ?  In 
answer  to  Major  General  Herbert,  he 
stated — 

**  In  all  cases  where  the  two  linked  battalions 
were  abroad  in  time  of  war,  though  it  is  not 
very  likely  they  would  be  both  abroad** — 

In  his  (the  Earl  of  Galloway's)  opinion, 
a  very  erroneous  impression,  seeing  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  we  had  85  bat- 
talions abroad  and  only  55  at  home — 

"Two  Militia  regiments  would  bo  embodied. 
These  two  Alilitia  regiments,"  ho  added,  •'  will 
practically  take  the  place  of  the  two  linked 
regiments  of  the  Line." 

So  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  system, 
we  ought,  at  the  present  moment,  con- 
sidering there  were  85  battalions  abroad 
and  only  55  at  home,  to  have  1 5  battalions 
of  Militia  embodied  and  to  have  raised 
15  depot  battalions,  of  six  or  eight  com- 
panies each,  containing  600  or  800  men. 
Pressed  to  state  what  was  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  linked  battalion  system. 
Major  General  Macdougall  finally  ad- 
mitted his  meaning  to  be  that  an  organi- 
zation, not  of  linked  battalions,  but  of 
three  battalions,  was  ''  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  an  organization  of  regi- 
ments of  one  battalion  " — a  fact  which 
nobody  disputed.  Now,  a  system  of 
three  battalions  was  intelligible;  but 
when  they  were  entirely  dependent./'»y"at. 
one  being  invariably  kept  at  ho  ^q  ^y^q 
order  to  carry  out  the  hnked  b/^jj-jj^a^Q 
or  brigade  depot  system,  and  Mtem  which 
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fore,  the  loss  is  not  in  gold ;    but  it 
should  be  put  in  this  way — that  the  In- 
dian  Government,   in    consequence    of 
losses  by  exchange,  have  now  to  remit 
something  like    £3,400,000,    or    three 
crores  40  lacs,  upon  all  the  gold  pay- 
ments in  this  country,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  nominal  price  of  the  rupee  as 
taken  in  the  accounts  —  namely,  two 
shillings,  and  its  actual  market  price  in 
this  country.  But  still,  making  all  allow- 
ances for  that  difference,  the  loss  is  so 
serious  that  if  anyone  could  suggest  any 
practical  means  by  which  this  loss  could 
be  reduced  the  Government  would  gladly 
adopt  it.     But  in   all  propositions  in- 
volving a  change  in  the  currency,  we 
have  to  consider  two  separate  questions. 
First,  we  have  to  consider  whether  or 
not  any  alteration  in  the  standard  will 
be  suited  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of 
the  people  of  India ;  and,  secondly,  we 
have  to  take  care  that  any  remedy  or 
alteration  proposed  will  mitigate,  and  not 
aggravate,  the  present  condition  of  things. 
It  seems  to  me,  and  I  speak  with  all 
diffidence  on  this  subject,  that  the  great 
object  we  should  have  in  view  is  to  raise, 
if  possible,  the  price  of  silver  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  in  India.     I  believe  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in 
India  has  not  greatly  fallen,  and  that 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  propositions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     It  seems 
to  me  self-evident  that  so  long  as  there 
is  a  great  demand  in  India  for  silver, 
and  a  small  demand  for  it  in  England, 
BO  long  must  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  in  India  be  greater  than  it  is  in 
England.     Possibly,   some    proposition 
might  be  made  by  which  the  value  of 
silver  might  be  raised  in  England.    Un- 
doubtedly, the  sale  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  bills  in  London  has  a  most  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  silver  market. 
How  depressing  that  is  I  can  well  illus- 
trate by  some  figures  which  I  laid  be- 
fore the  House  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.     In  the  year  1876,  there  was  a  very 
sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.     I 
believe    that   experts  differ  as  to   the 
actual  amount  of  silver  in  circulation 
throughout    the    world;    but  I  believe 
the  lowest  estimate  puts  the  amount  at 
£600,000,000  sterling.     It  is  a  curious 
illustration  that  I  am  about  to  give  of  the 
connection  between  cause  and  effect.  Be- 
tween January  and  July  of  that  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  suc- 
ceeded   in   selling    £2,700,000   of   ru- 
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pees.  But  the  sale  of  those  bills  mainly, 
I  as  I  believe,  reduced  the  price  of  silver 
as  quoted  in   the  London  market  by 
i  llj  per  cent !     That  very  forcibly  illus- 
trates  the  extreme  difficulty  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
placed  in  getting  rid,  upon  advantageous 
terms,  of  his  drafts  upon  India.     The 
I  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
I  is  that  we  should  issue  notes  in  India  to 
I  represent  gold.     The  first  criticism  I 
make  upon  that  is  that  no  notes  would 
have  any  value,  unless  they  represent 
something ;  and  although  you  may  say 
they  represent  gold,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  gold  nobody  will  believe 
them.  The  second  great  objection  I  have 
to  make  is  that  if  you  once  attempt 
to  make  silver  a  token  currency,  you 
involve  yourselves  in  interminable  diffi- 
culties with  the  occupiers  of  land.  Then, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  rupees  in  circulation  in  India, 
where,   at  present,  there  is  no  token 
currency,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  rupee  is  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  contained 
in  it  ?  Another  ob  j  ection  is,  that  if  you  in- 
crease the  currency  of  India  by  the  print- 
ing press,  by  circulating  notes,  you  must 
diminish  the  demand  in  India  for  silver; 
and  as  you  diminish  the  demand  for 
silver  in  India,  so  do  you  reduce  the 
price  of  silver  in  London.    Therefore,  if 
we  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
have  exactly  the  reverse  effect  of  what 
we  propose,  and  so  far  from  increasing 
the  price  of  silver  in  London,  which 
is  the   main   object  of  every  remedy, 
it  might  do  just  the   contrary.     The 
silver  market  is  undoubtedly  in  a  state 
of   excessive  sensitiveness,   and  its  ex- 
treme fiuctuationshave  undoubtedly  been 
aggravated  by  the  Bills  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  been  forced  to  sell. 
I  think  no  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
Home  charges    can    believe  that  any 
great  reduction  can  be  effected.    If  you 
apply    the    most    drastic    scheme    of 
economy,  it  could  not,  for  many  years, 
seriously  effect  the  Home  charges  of  the 
Indian  Government,  because  nearly  all 
of   them    are  connected  with   services 
which  have  been  rendered,  with  money 
which  has  been  borrowed,  with  materials 
which  have  been  forwarded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  India.     Therefore,  it  is  impossible 
materially  to  reduce  the  sums  payable 
in  gold  in  this  country  unless  the  Indian 
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Ghovernmeiit    repudiates  its    liabilities,  j 
which,  of  course,  is  impossible.     Such 
being  tlie  position  of  affairs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  must  find  ways  and  means 
to  meet  this  Home  liability.     Of  course, 
primd  fae'u^  nothing  can  be  more  objec- 
tionable than  getting  out  of  his  difficul- 
ties  by    constantly   borrowing    in  this 
country,   because    there  can    be    little 
doubt  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  present  condition  of  things  was  the 
system,   adopted    some  years    ago,    of 
always  borrowing  in   London  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  Government.     Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  peculiar  system 
of  accounts  adopted,  all  the  liability  for 
the   railways    was  excluded  from    the 
capital  expenditure,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  very  short  time  back  that  this  House 
and  the  public  became  aware  how  great 
a  debt  the  Indian  Government  had  in 
England.     If,  then,  it  be  objectionable, 
permanently  to  increase  the  debt  by  bor- 
rowing in  England,  I  think  it  may  very 
fairly  be  asked  why  the  Government  ask 
leave  to  raise  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  in 
this  country  ?   My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  made  a 
very  unjust  criticism  upon  the  proposal, 
when  he  called  it  a  proposal  to  speculate 
in  silver.     Now,   Sir,  so  far  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  having  any 
wish  to  speculate  in  silver,  I  am  quite 
sure  I  am  only  expressing  the  wish  of 
everybody  in  the  Office,  when  I  say  that 
their  wish  is  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  silver.     Unfortunately,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  is  the  largest  seller  of 
silver  in  the  world,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
force  his  silver  on  the  market,  whether 
it  is   wanted  or  not.     Now,  the  silver 
market  is  like  an  individual — it  has  got 
a  digestion,  and  it  can  assimilate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  food.  But,  if  you  overload 
its  digestion,  like  an  individual,  also,  it  has 
a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  then  it  cannot 
assimilate  the  amount  that  it  could  be- 
fore.    I  think  there  are  indications  that 
the   exchange   will  improve.     I  saw  a 
statement,  the  other  day,  in  the  news- 
papers, and  it  has  not  been  since  con- 
tradicted, that  there  is  a  complete  failure 
of  the  Italian   silk  crop,  and  that  the 
French  crop  has  been  materially  affected. 
In  the  year  1876  there  was  a  similar 
failure  in  the  silk  crop,  and  the  result, 
though  the  House  will  hardly  believe 
BO  incredible  a  statement,  is  that  it  made 
the  exchanges  rise  20  per  cent.     If  there 


bo  this  failure  of  the  European  silk 
crop,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  Eastern  silk,  and  that  cannot  fail  to 
engender  an  increased  demand  for  silver, 
and  a  rise  in  the  exchanges.  Suppose, 
then,  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  loan  of 
£5,000.000,  though  I  hope  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  will  only  find  it  neces- 
sary to  use  a  part  of  it,  we  are  able  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  rupee.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  although  you  may  in- 
crease the  permanent  liability  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  England,  that 
therefore  you  are  causing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  rupees  to  be  remitted  from  there. 
If,  through  the  use  of  this  loan,  silver 
rises  a  penny  in  the  rupee,  that  is  a  gain 
of  4  per  cent,  and  upon  a  payment  of 
£15,000,000,  taking  the  rupee  at  2«,, 
it  is  a  gain  of  £600,000;  while  if  the 
Indian  Government  were  to  spend  the 
whole  of  this  loan,  which  is  most  im- 
probable, it  will  only  add  permanently 
to  the  annual  liability  of  India  the  sum 
of  £200,000.  What  we  have  to  consider 
to-night  is  not  so  much  the  net  amount 
of  pounds  sterling  which  have  to  be 
paid,  as  the  number  of  rupees  which  the 
Indian  Government  will  have  to  get  to 
England  to  meet  these  payments.  Of 
course,  the  House  may  say,  although  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  does  not  think  it 
desirable  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  should  have  any  borrowing 
powers.  If  it  does  that,  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  got  home  an 
enormous  amount  of  silver  from  India. 
I  read  only  the  other  day  a  letter  in 
The  Economist f  written  by  an  Indian 
merchant,  which  expresses  so  well  what 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  is  with  regard  to  these  Bills, 
that  I  will  just  read  two  sentences — 

"  Why  does  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
push  his  bills  down  people's  throats  P  The 
result  is  that  the  poor  draftsmen  are  the  victims 
of  speculator!  and  the  puppets  of  Exchange 
bankers." 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  exactly  correct. 
The  number  of  purchasers  of  Indian 
bills  is  very  small,  and,  therefore, 
they  can  drive  by  a  combination  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  into  a  cor- 
ner. It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
matter  of  silver  does  not  merely  affect 
the  Government  of  India.  It  affects 
also  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  trade. 
The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver 
need   not  necessarily  injuriously  affect 
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a  many-lieaded  Bill  that  is  dragging 
through  a  weary  discussion,  and  it  is 
doubtful  when  it  may  become  law. 
Further,  the  noble  Lord  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  recently,  in  an  excellent 
official  speech,  showed  that  his  Depart- 
ment thoroughly  understands  how  **  not 
to  do  it " — there  were  perfect  explana- 
tions why  the  soldiers  were  young,  and 
the  sergeants  inexperienced,  and  the 
legislative  provisions  defective ;  but  he 
made  only  languid  reference  to  intended 
remedies  for  recognized  defects,  although 
this  particular  weak  spot  in  the  system — 
the  locking  up  of  the  Eeserves — was 
noticed  three  years  ago,  and  was  the 
subject  of  much  inquiry  before  this  very 
Militia  Committee,  of  which  Colonel 
Stanley  himself  was  Chairman.  I  do 
not  follow  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Galloway)  through  the  interesting  de- 
tails of  his  speech;  but  I  prefer  to 
give  an  example  of  the  working  of  the 
existing  system  as  it  bears  upon  a 
particular  regiment,  the  Eetums  of 
which  I  have  been  able  to  see.  It  is 
a  two  battalion  regiment — one  abroad, 
one  at  home  ;  from  the  battalion  at 
home,  in  the  last  six  months,  352 
soldiers  have  gone,  and  have  been  nearly 
replaced  by  recruits,  some  partially 
dnlled  at  a  depot,  some  the  raw  article. 
And  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  efficient 
battalion,  one  of  the  first  on  the  roster 
for  foreign  service,  or  to  take  its  place 
in  the  first  line  ©f  any  Army  Corps  that 
might  be  formed.  With  141  recruits  at 
drill,  and  15  lads,  its  efficiency  must  be 
seriously  reduced.  And  I  may  g^ve  an 
example  of  what  bystanders  think  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  Two  general 
officers  were  present  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion in  this  House,  and  heard  the 
views  of  three  noble  Viscounts  and 
of  other  speakers :  one  of  them  near 
the  Throne  observed  to  me — **They 
may  say  what  they  please,  the  whole 
thing  is  rotten ; "  the  other  at  the 
Bar  afterwards  said  to  me — **  Why  did 
not  you  insist  on  speaking,  and  tell  them 
that  the  system  is  rotten?"  Now,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  whole  thing  is  rotten,  be- 
cause we  have  that  good  material  to  work 
upon — loyal  officers  and  the  right  stuff 
for  soldiers ;  but  the  right  stuff  wants 
keeping.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  afraid  of  progress.  I  remem- 
ber the  change,  adopted  with  some  mis- 
giving, from  flint  locks  to  percussion 
arms,    and    subsequent  improvements, 
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until  breech-loaders  were  introduced. 
But  improvement  may  go  too  fast.  At 
Lord  Panmure's  Eecruiting  Commission 
in  1866,  when  the  period  of  enlistment 
had  been  reduced  to  10  and  12  years, 
renewable  to  21  years,  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  asked  if  they  had  heard  any 
one  speak  well  of  this  system.  None  of 
them  had  anything  to  say  in  its  favour, 
except  theoretically.  Encouraged  by 
which,  the  next  Government  reduced  the 
term  still  further,  and  landed  us  in  our 
present  difficulty.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  we  have  been  in  rather  too  great 
a  hurry  in  jumping  at  short  service.  In 
our  anxiety  to  create  a  Reserve,  we  have 
too  much  weakened  our  first  line.  And  to 
reduce  the  system  of  long  service  with 
pension  we  have  introduced  something 
like  short  service  with  pension  ;  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War  further 
states  that  we  must  be  so  tender  with  our 
Eeserves  thatthey  must  not  be  worritedby 
anything  to  remind  them  that  they  are 
soldiers,  except,  of  course,  their  Eeserve 
pay.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  back 
to  bows  and  arrows,  or  flint  locks  ;  but 
we  may  consider  whether  we  may  not 
have  made  a  mistake  in  recent  changes. 
All  the  mutual  admiration  that  may  be 
exchanged  across  the  Table  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  regiments  have  been 
sent  abroad  hastily  completed  with  un- 
trained men,  and  that  if  re-inforcements 
are  required,  they  must  be  of  the  same 
character.  The  matter  requires  all  the 
attention  that  the  Government,  with  the 
assistance  of  both  sides  of  the  House, 
can  give  to  it. 

Viscount  BUEY  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend at  that  time  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  general  military  system  which 
had  just  been  attacked  by  the  noble  and 
gallant  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Longford),  who 
had,  as  usual,  spoken  very  plainly  to  the 
House  upon  the  subject.  It  was  some- 
what curious  that  his  noble  Friend  who 
introduced  the  subject  (the  Earl  of  Gal- 
loway) devoted  most  of  his  speech,  not 
to  an  attack  on  the  Government,  but  to 
an  attack  on  the  noble  Viscount  opposite 
(Viscount  Cardwell),  whom  he  (Viscount 
Bury)  would  leave  to  defend  himself  and 
his  policy.  But  he  had  two  things  to 
do — he  had  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  unmindful  of  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  but  were  adopting 
the  course  they  believed  most  conducive 
to  putting  matters  right ;  and  he  had  to 
show  that  the  position  was  one  for  which 
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they  were  not  altogether  responsible. 
The  noble  Earl  who  brought  forward 
the  Motion  talked  as  if  the  Committee 
now  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
was  to  follow  on  the  same  lines  and  deal 
with  the  same  materials  as  the  two  pre- 
vious Committees.  The  Committee  of 
1872,  however,  was  appointed  by  the 
noble  Viscount  opposite,  and  it  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  brigade  depot 
system,  in  the  details  of  which  there 
were,  no  doubt,  grave  defects.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1876  dealt  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  with  short  service,  but  with 
the  detailed  working  of  the  brigade 
depot  system,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
affected  the  Militia.  Now,  the  Com- 
mittee which  the  Government  proposed 
to  appoint  was  a  purely  military  Com- 
mittee, which  would  deal  with  existing 
defects.  He  had  only  to  refer  their 
Lordships  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
noble  Earl  that  evening,  to  show  how 
unfitted  such  an  Assembly  as  theirs 
would  be  to  deal  with  the  numerous  de- 
tails which  had  been  brought  before 
them.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  there  were  defects  in  the 
way  in  which  our  recruits  were  sent 
forward,  and  the  way  in  which  our 
cadres  were  filled.  The  question  was, 
therefore,  essentially  a  military  one,  and 
it  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
vised upon  by  military  men.  He  under- 
stood his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Gal- 
loway) to  say  that  some  decision  should 
be  immediately  arrived  at.  But  he  would 
ask  how  was  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
come  to  a  right  decision  unless  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  military  men  who  sur- 
rounded him  upon  this  purely  military 
question  ?  The  Committee  which  would 
be  appointed  would  consist  of  military 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  coun- 
try— as  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  take  every 
means  to  assemble  around  him  those 
whose  opinions  would  carry  most  weight 
— and  they  would  investigate,  as  only 
military  men  could  investigate,  the  de- 
tails of  the  brigade  depot  system.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  details  into  which 
his  noble  Friend  who  moved  the  Reso- 
lutions did,  and  with  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  deal.  The 
noble  and  gallant  Earl  who  had  spoken 
last  (the  Earl  of  Longford)  said  that  a 
short  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  enable 
the  short  service  men  who  wished  to  do 


so  to  return  to  the  Colours.  There  was 
already  a  measure  on  the  Table  of  the 
other  House  containing  a  clause  which 
dealt  with  this  question.  To  introduce 
an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  Eeserve  men  to  their 
Colours  was  a  thing  which  was  much 
easier  paid  than  done,  and  one  which 
would  not  result  in  any  saving  of  time ; 
because  experience  showed  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  getting  a  measure 
through  the  other  House  quickly,  and  no 
doubt,  as  the  subject  involved  grave  Con- 
stitutional questions,  such  a  Bill  would 
most  certainly  be  considered  by  a  great 
number  of  Members  in  the  other  House, 
and  would  be  warmly  debated,  and  at 
great  length.  He  held,  therefore,  that 
such  a  Bill  as  the  noble  Earl  had  pro- 
posed would  not  facilitate  matters.  The 
question  should  be  left  in  the  position 
which  it  now  occupied.  The  Bill  which 
contained  the  clause  referring  to  it  had 
been  read  a  second  time,  and  was  at 
present  being  debated  in  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  justly  blamed  for  de- 
lay, for  they  could  not  force  a  measure 
through  a  free  House  of  Commons  or 
through  their  Lordships'  House.  Any 
measure  that  might  be  introduced  would 
have  to  be  considered  for  a  reasonable 
time;  and  the  Government  had  therefore 
refrained  from  bringing  forward  such  a 
Bill  as  was  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
f:allarit  Earl.  A  military  Committee 
alone  constituted  the  proper  machinery 
by  means  of  which  the  Government  could 
inform  themselves  on  the  details  of  the 
question  before  their  Lordships;  and,  as 
he  had  shown,  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  pursued,  of  leaving  the 
question  to  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
other  House  for  decision,  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  one  most  likely  to  save  time. 
The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUOH  said,  he 
entirely  concurred  in  the  views  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  opened  the  debate 
(the  Earl  of  Galloway),  and  in  many 
points  he  could,  from  his  own  experience, 
corroborate  the  noble  Earl.  He  could 
not  speak  of  the  depot  system  generally; 
but  he  was  strongly  adverse  to  the 
system  pursued  in  the  depot  to  which 
the  regiment  with  which  he  was  recently 
connected  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
attached.  The  locality  in  which  this 
depot  was  placed  was  very  much  exposed 
to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  sub- 
soil of  the  locality  was  wet,  while  the 
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surface  of  the  ground  was  composed  of 
clay.  There  was  no  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood fit  for  drilling  in,  or  for  the 
movements  of  battalions.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  officer  commanding 
the  62nd  depot  was  a  Staff  officer  or  a 
regimental  officer,  as  he  was  seldom  seen 
there,  and  lived  many  miles  away  from 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  often  very  difficult 
to  know  who  was  commanding  officer  at 
the  depot.  Sometimes  it  was  the  senior 
captain,  who  had  not  given  himself  leave 
of  absence ;  but  at  other  times  it  was  the 
quarter-master  sergeant,  or  the  orderly- 
room  clerk.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Government  contemplated  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
go  into  the  whole  system  of  the  sub- 
district,  depot,  and  long  and  short  service 
systems.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
did  not  think  that  further  discussion 
would  lead  to  any  practical  result ;  and, 
therefore,  he  suggested  that  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Earl  should  be  withdrawn. 
Viscount  CARD  WELL  said,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  express  his  surprise  at  the 
remarks  of  the  noble  Duke  who  had  just 
spoken  (the  Duke  of  Buccleuch).  He 
(Viscount  Cardwell)  would  remind  the 
noble  Duke  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  most  important  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1876  to  inquire  into 
the  system  that  now  existed,  and  that 
the  concluding  words  of  the  Report  of 
that  Committee  were  highly  commend- 
atory. Those  words  were  to  this  effect — 

"The  Committee  trust  that  the  conclusions 
which  they  have  the  honour  to  submit  may  re- 
sult in  the  full  development  of  the  system  of 
organization  which,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  highest  military  authorities,  has  been  so 
recently  adopted  and  approved  by  Parliament 
and  by  the  country." 

He  was,  therefore,  very  much  astonished 
to  hear  the  noble  Duke  express  the 
opinions  wl\ich  their  Lordships  had  heard. 
The  opinions  of  the  noble  Duke  had  un- 
dergone a  most  remarkable  change  since 
1876.  He  did  not  think  it  was  at  all 
necessary  to  follow  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  first  addressed  their  Lordships  upon 
the  subject  before  them  (the  Earl  of 
Galloway)  into  the  details  he  had 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  Mo- 
tion ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  noble  Earl 
had  made  copious  quotations  from  his 
(Viscount  CardwelPs)  speeches,  he  should 
take  care  to  trouble  their  Lordships  very 
little  now.  The  noble  Earl  had  pointed 
out  that  in  his  earlier  career  he  (Viscount 
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Cardwell)  took  a  view  about  depot 
centres  which  differed  from  that  which 
he  supported  in  1872.  The  explanation 
was  this — the  early  opinions  were  ru- 
dimentary opinions,  expressed  in  the 
course  of  discussions  in  the  other  House. 
When,  however,  he  came  to  reduce  those 
views  into  a  practical  form,  he  consulted 
the  illustrious  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge), and  a  Memorandum  was  pre- 
pared advising  how  those  views  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  A  Committee 
was  afterwards  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  the  mode  in  which 
the  work  was  to  be  done ;  and  the  views 
to  which  he  referred  were  repeatedly 
considered  and  finally  adopted,  the 
expense  necessary  before  they  could 
be  put  into  practice  being  unanimously 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  questioned  by  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  The  greater  part  of 
the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  had 
been  devoted  to  faults  which  were 
found  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
system  he  had  introduced  had  been  car- 
ried out.  But  for  these  faults,  he  coiild 
hardly  be  held  responsible,  as  he  had 
ceased  in  1874  to  have  any  power  or 
control  over  that  system,  though  he 
might  concur  in  some  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  War  Department  under  the  pre- 
sent Government.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  might  be  some  faults  or  defects 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  remedy ; 
and  although  he  should  not  himself 
think  it  necessary  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  Committee,  he  thought  it  a 
proper  course  ;  and  if  it  .were  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty *s  Government,  in 
spite  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  institute  further  inquiry,  he 
should  be  delighted  to  see  it  enter  upon 
its  labours,  and  trusted  that  it  might  be 
attended  with  public  advantage. 

Lord  TRURO  asked,  whether  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  proposed  Committee, 
which  had  appeared  in  some  of  the 
military  papers,  was  correct  ? 

ViscoiTNT  BURY  said,  he  had  not 
seen  the  list  referred  to.  As  soon  as  the 
Committee  had  been  selected,  the  names 
would  be  published. 

The  Earl  of  LIMERICK  observed, 
that,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  he  had 
signed  the  Report,  because  he  believed 
the  system  inaugurated  by  the  noblo 
Viscount  (Viscount  Cardwell)  could  be 
best  carried  out  in  the  manner  6ug*> 
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gested  by  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  a 
system  which  had  received  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  and  in  respect  of  which  a 
large  amount  of  money  had  been  spent. 
If  the  question  before  them  had  been  an 
open  one,  he  thought  it  likely  that  the 
Iteport  would  not  have  been  in  all 
respects  what  it  was. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  said,  as 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Cardwell)  had  accused  him  of  a  change 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  wished  to 
explain  that,  in  signing  the  Beport,  he 
had  acquiesced  in  some  things  with 
which  he  did  not  altogether  agpree.  He 
did  so  in  the  hope  that  the  new  system 
would  prove  to  be  successful;  but,  as 
the  result  of  practical  experience  of  it, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  disappointed  in 
that  expectation. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  discussion  he 
had  raised,  and  would  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

CONSOLIDATED  FXJIO)   (nO.    3)  BILL. 

Bead  2^  (accordinjj  to  Order) ;  Committee 
negatived :  Then  Standing  Orders  Xos.  XXXVII. 
and  XXXVIII.  considered  (according  to  order), 
and  dispetised  with  :  Bill  read  3*  and  passed, 

HoiiBe  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

till  to-morrow,  half -past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  26th  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.] — Supply — considered  in  Committee 
— Civil  Service  Estimates,  Class  III. ;  Civil 
Services,  Classes  I.  to  VII. ;  and  Eevenub 
Departments. 

Public    Bills — Resolution  in   Committee — East 
India  Loan  (Consolidated  Fund)  ♦. 
Resolution  [May  23]  reported — Ordered — First 
Reading  — Y^i    India    Loan     (£6,000,000) 
[197]. 

Ordered  —  First  Reading  —  Conveyancing  and 
Land  Transfer  (Scotland)  ♦[1981;  Lord  Clerk 
Register  (Scotland)  ♦  [196] ;  Grand  Juries 
(Ireland)  ♦  [199]. 

Second  Reading — Metropolis  (Whitechapel  and 
Liraehouse)  Improvement  Scheme  Amend- 
ment* [1^4]  •  Inclosurc  Provisional  Order 
(^rattenlale  Common)  *  [171]  ;  Inclosurc  Pro- 
viiiional  Order  (RcdmoorandGolbcrdon  Com- 


mons)* [172];  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(East  Stainmore  Common)  *  [174]. 

Committee— VxxbMc  Health  Act  (1875)  Amend- 
ment [33] — R.p. 

Committee — Report — Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (Clonmel,  &c.)  •  [166] ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Arti- 
zans'  and  Labourers^  Dwellings)  •  [169] ; 
Gas  and  Water  Provisional  Orders  Confirma- 
tion {re'Comm.)  •  [136] ;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Order  (Aoergavenny)  ♦  [137]  ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Ays- 
garth  Union,  &c.)  ♦  [142]. 

Third  Reading — Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Com- 
mons)* [190],  dJi<^  passed. 


PETITION, 

AFGHANISTAN-CEXPENSES  OF  MILL 
TARY  OPERATIONS)  --  INCIDENCE 
OF  EXPENDITURE. 

PETITION  FBESEirrED. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  beg  to  pre- 
sent a  Petition  from  the  Bombay  branch 
of  the  East  India  Association  against 
charging  upon  the  Eevenues  of  India  all 
the  expenditure  of  the  Afghan  War.  A 
summary  of  their  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject is  this — they  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  Indian  opinion  is  ex- 
tremely adverse  to  such  a  measure.  In 
the  second  place,  they  consider  that  the 
action  and  policy  of  Her  lilajesty's  Go- 
vernment in  this  war  has  been  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  wording  of  the 
56th  section  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  and  they  ask  for  a  disapproval  of 
it  by  the  House.  In  the  third  place, 
they  state  that  the  vote  by  which  this 
expenditure  was  sanctioned,  on  the  part 
of  Parliament,  was  principally  founded 
on  the  allegation  of  a  surplus  Bevenue  of 
£1,500,000,  by  which  the  charge  was 
to  be  defrayed;  but  that  that  surplus 
does  not  really  exist,  and  that  the 
Famine  Insurance  Fund  is  absorbed. 
In  the  fourth  place  they  state  that,  al- 
though the  official  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  is  £3,000,000,  the 
prevalent  belief  in  India  is  that  it  will 
not  cost  less  than  £5,000,000  ;  and  they 
finally  refer  to  a  declaration,  which 
they  conceive  to  have  been  made  by 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  has  been  made 
for  European,  and  not  for  Indian  inte- 
rests. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  CIVIL  AND  MILI- 
TARY COMMANDS.— STATEMENT. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
OUER :  Sir,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  House  that  I  should  state  that,  after 
full  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  decided  that  tne  ar- 
rangements, under  which  the  chief  Civil 
and  Military  authority  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  seat  of  war  is  distri- 
buted among  four  different  persons,  can 
no  longer  be  deemed  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  juncture. 
They  have,  therefore,  decided  on  ap- 
pointing Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  the 
supreme  Civil  and  Military  command  in 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Native 
territories  to  the  Northward  and  Eastward 
of  these  Colonies,  now  the  seat  of  war. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  district 
is  at  a  distance  of  more  than  1,000  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  where,  during  the 
approaching  Session  of  the  Cape  Par- 
liament, Sir  Bartle  Frere  must  be  en- 
gaged on  important  and  pressing  af- 
fairs. Papers  will  at  once  be  laid  on  the 
Table  explaining  the  precise  nature  of 
the  change,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER:  I  did  not 
quite  gather  from  what  fell  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  the 
Transvaal  was  to  be  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement or  not  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Yes;  I  said  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  to  be  Governor  of  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  unless 
the  amount  of  the  Estimates  and  Expen- 
diture for  the  war  in  South  Africa  were 
laid  on  the  Table  before  Thursday  fort- 
night, he  would  ask  when  hon.  Members 
might  expect  it  to  be  produced  ? 

AGRICULTURAL     STATISTICS  —  THE 
CORN  RETURNS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ  asked  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  the 
amount  of  wheat  returned  as  sold  in 
the  150  market  towns  of  England  and 
Wales  from  which  the  Corn  Returns 
are  compiled  fell  from  3,579,623  quar- 
ters, in  1865,  to  1,942,688  quarters,  in 
1879;  whether  he  accounts  for  this 
great  diminution  by  the  inefficient  col- 
lection of  the  present  Returns ;  whether, 
notwithstanding   the  frequent  re-sales 


included  in  these  Returns,  they  repre- 
sent less  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat 
grown  in  England  ;  and,  whether  he 
has  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
averages  calculated  upon  this  basis  fairly 
represent  the  prices  the  grower  receives 
for  his  wheat  r 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  the  subject 
which  is  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend's 
Question  is  a  difficult  and  complicated 
one,  and  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  reply 
to  it  I  should  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
an  argument,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  a 
speech  of  some  length.  I  have  had  a 
careful  Memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  I  propose  to  lay  it  very  shortly 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  so  that  I 
may  give  my  hon.  Friend  all  the  infor- 
mation that  I  can  obtain  on  this  matter, 
respecting  which  I  am  aware  that  very 
considerable  interest  is  felt. 


RIBANDISM  (IRELAND).— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  VERNER  asked  the  Chief  Recre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  If  he  has  seen  the 
statement  of  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  of  Holy 
Hill,  county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  **  Daily 
Express"  of  May  16th,  in  which  that 
gentleman  says — 

"Myself  detained  by  illness  abroad,  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  late  outrage  will  draw  some 
attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  district, 
which  is  at  present  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a 
Ribbon  Distillery  Gang;" 

and,  whether  this  alleged  state  of  things 
will  be  at  once  investigated  and  put  down? 
Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  :  Before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  replies  to 
the  Question,  I  beg  to  ask  him  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  same  subject  of  which  I 
gave  him  private  Notice.  It  is.  Whe- 
ther he  has  seen  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gallaher  in  the  '* Londonderry  Journal" 
of  the  21st  instant,  contradicting  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  alleging 
that  the  outrage  was  not  a  Ribbon  out- 
rage, but  the  result  of  an  Orange  con- 
spiracy ;  and,  whether  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Sinclair  from  Biarritz,  in  the.  South  of 
France,  stating  that  certain  districts  in 
the  county  Tyrone  were  under  the 
absolute  rule  of  a  Ribbon  distillery 
gang,  is  not  a  great  exaggeration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  illicit  distilla- 
tion which  is  carried  on  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  was  common  in 
various  parts  of  L'eland  just  as  much 
amongst  Protestants  as  Catholics  ? 
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Mb.  CALLAN  also  asked,  If  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  seen  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Patrick  Gallaher,  of 
Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in 
the  "Londonderry  Journal,"  referring 
to  the  letter  in  the  **  Daily  Express  "  of 
Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Holy  Hill,  county 
Tyrone,  of  which  Mr.  Oallaher  states 
''a  more  unfair  communication  was 
never  penned  by  any  man  assuming  to 
be  a  gentleman,"  and  that — 

"If  Mr.  Sinclair  honestly  investigated  the 
matter  he  would  find  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  are  closely  connected  with  his  own 
place,  where  there  are  a  number  of  rabid 
Orangemen,"  and  "  that  there  was  strong  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
members  of  that  blood-stained  society ;  ** 

and,  whether  Mr.  Sinclair  made  any  in- 
formation of  the  **  stills,"  of  the  work- 
ing of  which  ho  found  traces  on  ten 
different  farms  on  his  property,  or  whe- 
ther he  took  any  steps  whatever  to 
abate  that  nuisance  ? 

Mb.  J.  LO WTHEE :  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  some  correspon- 
dence conducted  through  the  Irish 
Press,  in  which  statements  and  counter- 
statements  of  a  recriminatory  nature 
have  been  indulged  in.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  myself  to  decide  which  of 
the  contending  parties  is  in  fault ;  but 
the  only  point  I  think  I  am  called  upon 
to  answer  is  whether  at  the  present  time 
I  have  reason  to  believe  the  district 
referred  to  is  **  under  the  absolute  rule 
of  a  Ribbon  distillery  gang."  From 
the  reports  I  have  perused,  I  believe 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Bibbonism, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  illicit  distillation ;  but  as  to  how 
far  these  movements  are  connected,  I 
must  say  no  evidence  has  reached  me 
leading  me  to  suppose  that  both  prac- 
tices are  indulged  in  by  the  same  parties. 
As  regards  the  steps  which  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  take,  I  can  only  say  the  sub- 
ject is  under  investigation,  and  such 
steps  will  be  taken  as  are  found  to  be 
necessary. 

Mb.  CALLAN  inquired,  Whether  any 
report  had  been  received  from  the  Con- 
stabulary authorities;  and  whether  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  any  objection  to 
state  whence  the  statement  was  sup- 
plied, either  that  there  was  at  present 
a  large  amount  of  illicit  distillation,  or 
that  there  was  any  Eibbon  Society  in 
operation  in  the  district  ? 


Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  have  stated 
that  my  impression  is  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  various  reports.  This  is  all 
the  information  I  have. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  what  he  wanted 
to  ask  was.  Whether  these  reports  were 
newspaper  reports,  or  authoritative  re- 
ports from  the  Constabulary  Office; 
whether  they  were  received  from  those 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order  in  the  district  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Revenue,  or  whether 
they  were  merely  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  insane  and  rabid  individuals  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  As  I  have  al- 
ready  said,  from  the  various  sources  of 
information  I  had  at  my  command,  in- 
cluding official  and  other  reports. 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  But,  Sir,  what  I 
wish  to  ascertain — \_Cries  of^*  Order!"] 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man having  already  had  a  full  Answer, 
it  is  not  competent  for  him  now  to  renew 
the  Question. 

POST  OFFICE— (TELEGRAPH   DEPART- 
MENT)-FEMALE  CLERKS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  chamberlain  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Telegraph  Department  has 
ceased  to  take  on  female  clerks,  and 
that  the  female  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Telegraph  School  has  been  closed ; 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  reason  for  thus 
excluding  women  from  one  of  the  few 
opportunities  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  of  employment  in  the  public 
service  r 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  PostOffice  authorities  had  no  in- 
tention of  discontinuing  female  labour  in 
the  Telegraph  Department.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  constantly  extending  it, 
and  were  favourable  to  its  extension.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  labour  at  the  principal  Lon- 
don offices  at  night,  which  could  only 
be  satisfactorily  done  by  male  clerks, 
the  further  appointment  of  female  clerks 
to  these  offices  had  been  suspended, 
until  the  number  of  female  clerks  had 
been  properly  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Service. 

IRISH    CHURCH   MISSION-DISTRIBU- 
TION  OF  TRACTS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,   Whether  he  is 
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aware  tliat  a  regular  centre  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  tracts  of 
the  most  offensive  description  exists  in 
Dublin,  where,  it  is  announced,  they  are 
kept — 

"  Stereotyped,  and  can  be  had  on  application, 
from  one  copy  to  a  million  copies,  at  cost  price, 
for  universal  circulation ;" 

whether  it  has  come  to  his  knowledge 
that  in  these  productions  catholic  places 
of  worship  are  styled  ^^mass  houses," 
and  catholics  are  described  as  worship- 
ping **  stone  goddesses  and  wafer  gods  ;" 
whether  such  statements,  offensive  to 
the  religious  belief  of  many  millions  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  are  scattered 
wholesale  in  tramcars  and  Kailway  car- 
riages, and  even  in  private  carriages 
standing  at  shop  doors,  and  are  flung 
down  areas  and  thrust  into  private  letter- 
boxes, and  into  the  hands  of  passengers 
through  the  public  streets ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  has  not  been  repeatedly  reported 
to  the  Government  by  magistrates, 
clergymen,  and  respectable  persons  of 
all  denominations  that  such  practices 
are  a  cause  of  deep  pain  to  honourable 
Protestants,  and  highly  calculated  to 
provoke  to  breaches  of  the  peace  among 
an  earnestly  Catholic  people. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  facts 
are  as  he  has  stated  them.  With  re- 
ference to  the  third,  I  understand  that 
these  documents  have  been  circulated 
pretty  generally,  but  no  intimation  has 
ever  been  conveyed  which  would  autho- 
rize me  to  affirm  that  they  have  been 
circulated  in  the  way  referred  to.  As  to 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Question,  I  can- 
not say  that  any  reports  have  reached 
me  on  the  subject;  but,  since  public  at- 
tention has  recently  been  called  to  it,  I 
have  received  certain  communications — 
amongst  others,  I  may  say,  from  the 
secretary  and  other  persons  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Church 
Mission,  in  which  they  certainly  do  ex- 
press themselves  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  hon.  Gentleman  does,  in  so 
far  as  he  says  that  these  practices  were 
the  cause  of  giving  pain  to  honourable 
Protestants  ;  but,  beyond  that,  no  com- 
munications have  been  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment. As  to  the  last  few  words  of 
the  Question,  no  information  has  reached 
me  that  leads  me  to  suppose  that  those 
practices  are  calculated  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney  General  for  Ireland,  Why,  since  in 
Scotland  outrages  upon  the  religious 
belief  of  a  section  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  can  be  prevented  and  punished 
by  the  Law,  a  similar  protection  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  the  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  :  Sir,  the  ex- 
pression, **  outrages  upon  religious  be- 
lief," is  somewhat  indefinite,  and  might 
be  used  to  describe  events  differing  very 
widely  from  each  other.  The  reply  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  a  Question  put  a 
few  days  since  by  the  hon.  Member  with 
reference  to  certain  occurrences  at  Dun- 
dee was,  no  doubt,  justified  by  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  that  particular 
case.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  all  such 
cases,  wherever  they  occur,  must  be  de- 
cided on  their  own  special  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
law  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the 
event  of  occurrences  causing  riots  or 
breaches  of  the  peace,  would  be  found 
amply  sufficient  to  protect  all  sections  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  no  matter  what 
their  religion  might  be. 

PARLIAMENTARY    ELECTIONS  —  HAD- 
DINGTON  BURGHS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate.  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  an  article  in  the  ''  Scotsman  " 
newspaper  of  the  14th  instant,  making 
among  other  statements  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'*  No  doubt  exists  in  the  Haddington  Burghs, 
and  there  would  be  little  diflSculty  in  procuring 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  money  was  spent  in 
the  assumed  interest  of  the  Conservative  candi- 
date in  corrupt  practices.  It  is  notorious  and 
easily  susceptible  of  proof,  that  drink  was  sup- 
plied freely  to  voters  in  Haddington,  Jedburgh, 
Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick.  In  the  case  of 
the  Haddington  Burghs  there  was,  beyond 
doubt,  a  deUberate  conspiracy  to  debauch  the 
constituency.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above 
that  the  law  lias  been  broken  bv  the  Conservative 
agents  in  at  least  three  important  particulars, 
and  that  for  such  breaches  certain  penalties  are 
specified.  If,  after  this,  the  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  the  vindication  of  the  law  do  not 
take  prompt  measures  for  bringing  the  offenders 
to  justice,  they  will  be  open  to  a  charge  of  gross 
and  culpable  neglect  of  duty ;  " 

whether  he  can  inform  the  House  that 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  is  making  the  in- 
quiry which  is  usual  when  information 
reaches  him  that  a  breach  of  law  has 
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been  committed;  and,  if  not,  whether 
he  will  direct  that  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
discharge  his  duty  in  the  matter  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) :  Sir,  I  have  made  inquiry  with 
regard  to  these  matters,  and  I  have  not 
obtained  any  information  to  warrant  a 
prosecution  for  any  of  the  offences  men- 
tioned in  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. I  desire  further  to  say  that  it  is 
exceedingly  inconvenient  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  general  accusations  of 
this  kind,  such  as  are  bandied  about  in 
times  of  excitement  during  an  election. 
It  is  quite  open  to  anyone  to  lay  specific 
information  before  the  Officers  of  the 
Crown ;  persons  are  protected  by  privi- 
lege in  doing  so,  and  whenever  such  in- 
formation is  g^ven,  a  full  investigation 
will  be  made. 

AFRICA     (WEST     COAST)  —  TREATIES 
WITH  NATIVE  CHIEFS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ASHBUEY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  considering  the  existing  state 
of  trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  especially  in  those  rivers  known  as 
the  **  Oil  Rivers,**  it  is  contemplated  to 
extend  the  treaties,  and  thus  permit 
British  traders  to  establish  stations  be- 
yond the  present  Treaty  limits,  by  which 
means  they  will  obtain  direct  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
British  Consul  on  the  West  Coast  had 
general  instructions  to  make  Treaties 
with  the  Native  Chiefs  wherever  he 
could  see  the  possibility  of  extending 
British  trade.  In  regard  to  the  Brass 
River,  it  had  been  thought  unadvisable 
to  make  Treaties  with  the  Chiefs  in  the 
interior,  as  we  already  had  Treaties 
with  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  any  relations  come  to  with  those  in 
the  interior  would  be  likely  to  disturb 
the  friendly  arrangements  already  exist- 
ing. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE  WAR— GENERAL 
ROBERTS'  SUPPLEMENTARY  DE- 
SPATCH.—QUESTION. 

General  SHUTE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether, 
in  justice  to  those  officers  who  were  men- 
tioned in  General  Eoberts'  Supplemen- 
tary Despatch  as  having  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  front  attack  made  by 
Brigadier  General  Cobbe's  Brigade  on 


the  Peiwar  Kotal,  he  will  communicate 
with  the  Government  of  India  and  pro- 
cure that  Despatch  in  its  entirety  with  a 
view  to  its  publication  in  the  "  London 
Gazette,"  where  only  an  extract,  omit- 
ting the  names  of  officers,  has  yet  ap- 
peared ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  reply,  said, 
the  practice  of  publishing  subordinate 
officers'  reports  of  military  occurrences 
having  been  carried  to  a  great  excess, 
the  Government  of  India  had  decided 
that  for  the  future  the  duty  of  reporting 
on  actions  and  campaigns  should  rest 
solely  on  the  General  Uommanding-in- 
Chief,  who  was  responsible  for  their 
conduct  in  every  particular.  He  was 
afraid,  therefore,  he  could  not  undertake 
to  produce  that  to  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  referred. 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND;  ACT— BARVAS 
(ISLAND  OF  LEWIS)  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  FRASEE-MACKINTOSH  asked 
the  piiord  Advocate,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  four 
persons  were  recently  imprisoned  at  the 
instance  of  the  School  Board  of  Barvas, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  (Scotland)  xYct, 
for  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to 
school ;  and,  whether  the  defence  they 
stated,  that  the  children  were  attend- 
ing a  school  maintained  by  the  Gaelic 
School  Society,  in  which  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  were  taught,  was  not 
a  good  defence  in  law  to  the  proceed- 
ings taken  against  them  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son):  Sir,  my  attention  was  called  to 
this  matter  by  the  hon.  Member ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  full  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the 
facts  are  as  stated  or  not.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  if  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  efficiently  taught  in  the 
Gaelic  Society's  school,  and  the  children 
of  these  parents  were  in  actual  attend- 
ance, this  would  form  a  perfectly  good 
defence  to  any  prosecution  under  the 
Education  Act. 

FIJI  —  EXECUTION    OF    NATIVE    PRI- 
SONERS—ALLEGED BARBARITIES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  MOOEE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  it  is 
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true"  that,  in  the  month  of  June  1876,  thin^  Sir  BartleFrere  demanded  before  the  war, 

certain  native  prisoners  were,  by  order  ^^^  reduce  his  military  force  within  due  limita, 

of  the    Governor   of  the   Fiji   Islands,  ^^^..^^^^^^  generaUy  on  every  noinl,  if  only 

,    J  .    ,  ,   .       -1    J**.  ^    oxt*^x*c,  ^.g  ^j^  jjQ^  insist  on  utterly  and  abjectly  humi- 

marched  into  a  proclaimed  district,  and  liating  him ;"  j  j      ^ 

there  tried  by  court  martial ;  condemned        j      i_  ^^        ^i  •  ^     ^-l 

and  executed  in  a  barbarous  manner  in  f^^'  '"'Aether  there  is  any  tenth  as  to 

his  presence-some  being  hung,  others  these  overtures  for  peace  on  the  part  of 

strangled    and    afterwards  clubbed  to  Cetewayo ;    and,    if   so,   whether  Her 

death,  and  others  shot ;  whether  it  is  a  ^<'J^^7  %  Goyemment  will,   in  conse- 

fact  that  these  men  were  thus  illegally  ^^^''''t  ?(  Tv  ^ertures  order  a  cessa- 

deprived  of  their  right  of  appeal  to  the  JJ**?  "^  Woodshed  and  enter  into  nego- 

STth^-fl^rrZiSi-Mt  '^'m<f^   HIOKS    BEAOE: 

jesty's  Govemment  are  prepared  to  take  ®\V  '^^^J^"  °?*  know  on  what  grounds 

cognizance  of  them  ?  Bishop  Colenso  has  formed  that  opinion, 

SiE   MICHAEL   HICKS -BEACH:  which,  it  appears  from  this  quotation,  he 

Sir,   these  statements  appeared  in  an  has  expressed  as  to  the  intention  and 

article  which  was  published  in  a  New  ^J^^         Cetewayo  ;   nor  do  I  know 

Zealand  newspaper  nearly  three  years  7!^^  means  of  communication  he  may 

ago.     They  are  not  true;   and  I  must  1"*^®  ''1*^u*t\^''^"v-     ^he  only  over- 

add,  in  justice  to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  *""«  ^^'?^  \  have  heard  of  as  having 

that  I  think  the  hon.  Member  would  not  been  made  since  these  messages,  duly 

have  repeated  them  now,  if  whoever  com-  reported    in   the    Blue    Books,    which 

municated  them  to  him  had  had  the  fair-  '^®'®  received  before  the  Tugela  was 

ness-I  might  say  thehonesty-to  inform  "°?«^^'  "«'  ""^  *^^!  ^"^^  V^'^'  «  message, 

him  that  the  newspaper  in  which  they  ^h»ch  appeared  to  come  from  certain 

appeared,    two  months  afterwards  ac-  ^."^"  Indunas.  and  not  from  Cetewayo 

cepted  the  contradiction  of  them  without  tj"^l  '.  '"'l**'^,^*!.  ^^^vered  early  in 

reservation,  and  ^""""^  *°  v''\.^'"°"*'!,^  magistrate,  and 

passed  on  by  him  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer. 

"Frankly  oiprossed  regret  for  having  giren  (fhe  reply  to  that  message  was  that  anv 

currency  to  statements  not  unlikely  to  excite  _       .    ^  ,  I'ii.     -rr-       i_-  ' 

serious  prejudice  against  an  officer  of  the  Crown  overtures  must  come  from  the  King  him- 

placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  and,  con-  self.     A  further  message  came  to  Lord 

sequently,  in  no  need  of  gratuitous  or  addi-  Chelmsford  at  the  end  of  the   month, 

tional  obstacles  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  Two   messengers  arrived   asking  for  a 

conference,  and  referring  to  Cetewayo*8 

SOUTH   AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR—  promises  at  his  coronation.  LordOhelms- 

OVERTURES  OF  PEACE.— QUESTION,  ford  was  then  on  his  march  to  Ekowe, 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Secretary  *°/  ^^^ff  messengers  were  informed  that 

of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  his  atten-  aflagof  truce  would  always  be  respected 

tion  has  been  drawn  to  a  statement  by  f^d  that  if  he  had  any  messages  to  send 

the  special  correspondent  of  the  -  Daily  ^^^^y  would  be  received  by  him  at  his 

News"  at  Pietermaritzburg.  to  the  fol-  ST?'   ®^^^^  that  time,  and  the  rehef  of 

lowing  effect :-  ^^^^t'  ^  ^°^  not  aware  that  any  mes- 

®  sages  have  arrived. 

"  Bishop  Colenso  affirms  that  repeatedly  Cete- 
wayo since  that  affair  (of  Isandula)  has  sent  to  p^^.^  j    ^    j^^      ^         ^   TroaTxr/iTnv 
Lord  Chelmsford  messages    sotting   forth  his  ^^^^  ^^^  (IRELAND)— BLESSI^GTO> 
anxiety  to  receive  terms  and  asking  for  peace.  DISPENSARY  (NAAS  UNION)  MEDI- 
He  tells  a  narrative  of  some  Natives  recently  CAL  OFFICER. — QUESTION. 
reaching  the  Tugela  with  a  flag  of  truce  and         ^^        _  .  T>xT-nT  x         in       i        ^^i  •  * 
being  fired  upon,  but  four  Zulu  Christians  stand-         ^R.     PAKN  JbLL    asked     the    Chief 
ing  firm  were  allowed  to  pass  into  Natal  to  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  atten- 
Bishop  Schruger,  and  thence  to  Lord  Chelms-  tion  has  been  directed  to  a  letter,  dated 
ford  at  Maritzburg.    The  latter  pointed  out  to  ^^^   ^gth  day   of  April  1879,  from  the 
them  that  they  were  not  men  of  sufficient  con-  t        ^   rt  xt>        j/t-i       -ix'x 
sideration  to  be  bearers  of  overtures  and  sent  ^^cal  Cjovernment  Board   (Ireland)   to 
them  back  to  Cetewayo  from  Maritzburg,  with  the  Blessmgton  and  Ballymore  Dispen- 
an  intimation  that    men    of    consequence    or  sary  Committee  of  Naas  Union,  request- 
mdunas  sent  by  Cetewayo  would  find  him  in  i^g  the  committee  to  receive  the  resie- 

t^'JTntTh.  It^'tl.  Z^^^!oJ^,J^^^^^^  nation  of  their  medical  officer  on  accouSt 
IS  not  the  savage  he  is  represon  ted,  and  that  ne       «,.„.,.  ,  t^.i 

would  gladly  accept  reasonable  terms  and  be  ot    his    tailing   to    attend    one^  Fatrick 

again  in  amity  with  us.    He  would  do  ever}-  Merrigan,  tlioiigh  a  medical  relief  ticket 

JUr,  A,  Ifoore 
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was  presented  on  his  behalf,  and  who 
died  without  medical  attendance ;  and, 
whether  the  dispensary  committee  have 
yet  complied  with  this  direction ;  and,  if 
not,  whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  taken  steps  to  compel  com- 
pliance ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  the  Com- 
mittee were  so  requested,  but  they  took 
a  different  view  of  the  case  from  that 
adopted  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  they  declined  to  act  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Board.  In  order  to  enable 
them  to  hear  the  statement  which  the 
medical  officer  had  to  make,  and  any 
further  observation  the  Committee  had 
to  offer,  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  inquiry 
by  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  that  inquiry  was 
fixed  to  take  place  to-day. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  (EXPENSES  OF  MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS)— ESTIMATE  OF 
EXPENDITURE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  he 
is  still  satisfied  that  his  Estimate  for  the 
W^ar  in  South  Africa  is  sufficient,  or 
recognizes  that  it  must  be  increased? 
He  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
he  was  aware  there  had  been  no  for- 
mal Estimate ;  but  he  referred  to  the 
£1,500,000  spoken  of  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
OUER :  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  at  present  there  is 
no  Estimate  on  the  Table.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract  (Mr.  Childers),  however,  has  al- 
ready given  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
ask  a  Question  with  regard  to  the  Esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  immediately  after  the  Whitsun- 
tide holidays ;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  defer  answering  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  £[irk- 
caldy  until  then. 

TURKEY— THE  ANGLO-TURKISH  CON. 
VENTION  —  CONSULAR  APPOINT- 
MENTS IN  ASIA  MINOR.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  When  he  expects  to 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
statement  showing  the  different  Con- 
sular or  other  appointments  proposed 
to  be  made  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with 
particulars  of  the  salaries  and  other 
expenses  connected  therewith  ? 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  could  not  fix  the  actual 
day  ;  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  the 
Papers  upon  the  Table  within  the  next 
fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

FRANCE— PROLONGATION  OF  THE 
TREATY  OF  COMMERCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  CART  WRIGHT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  prolongation  of 
the  existing  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France  is  limited  to  six  months  from 
December  31st  of  the  current  year ;  or 
whether  the  terms  of  prolongation  in- 
clude an  engagement  that  the  Conven- 
tional Duties  under  the  present  Treaty 
shall  continue  in  force  for  six  months 
after  the  date,  whenever  that  may  bo, 
when  a  new  Tariff  shall  have  been 
enacted  in  France  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Sir,  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  arrangements  between 
the  French  and  English  Governments 
since  I  made  a  statement  on  the  subject 
a  few  days  ago.  The  duration  of  the 
Treaty,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the 
Conventional  Tariff,  as  fixed  by  laws 
and  Treaty,  is  to  be  prolonged  for  six 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
General  Tariff  now  before  the  French 
Assembly. 

TURKEY— ANTI-SLAVE    TRADE 
TREATY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  AVhether  the  Anti-Slave  Trade 
Treaty  with  Turkey  has  yet  been  con- 
cluded, which  he  informed  the  House 
last  February  had  then  been  not  only 
submitted  to  the  Porte,  but  had  passed 
the  Council  of  Ministers  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
when  in  England,  undertook  that  when 
he  returned  to  Constantinople  he  would 
lose  no  opportunity  and  no  time  in  press- 
ing on  the  Porte  the  subject  of  that 
Treaty,  and  we  hope  to  hear  shortly 
that  it  has  been  signed. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  (INDICTABLE  OF- 
FENCES) BILT^REPEAL  OF  STA- 
TUTES.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  If  it  be  true  that,  while  the 
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Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill 
repeals  in  whole  or  in  part  about  80 
StatuteH,  it  leaves  unrepealed  about  650, 
all  bearing  on  Criminal  Law ;  and,  if  so, 
if  he  will  take  steps  to  make  the  codifi- 
cation more  complete  before  asking  the 
House  to  go  through  further  labour  in 
discussing  details? 

The  ATTOENET  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  Sir,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man asserts  that,  in  addition  to  the 
statutes  intended  to  he  repealed  by  the 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill, 
there  are  as  manj  as  650  other  Acts 
bearing  on  the  Criminal  Law,  I  presume 
he  has  made  a  careful  calculation,  and 
has  satisfied  himself  of  its  accuracy. 
The  number  of  Statutes  mentioned  must, 
however,  to  a  great  extent,  be  made  up 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  offences 
punishable  on  summary  oonTiction,  of 
Acts  which  are  obsolete,  and  of  Acts 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  re-enact.  I 
have  already  explained  why  the  pro- 
visions of  all  the  Statutes  relating  to 
indictable  offonces  are  not  codified  by 
the  Bill,  and  I  dare  aay  a  further  state- 
ment on  this  subject  will  be  contained 
in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners.  I 
consider  the  Bill  contains  a  very  large 
measure  of  codificatiou,  for  it  codifies  all 
the  common,  or  unwritten,  law  relating 
to  Criminal  Acts  generally,  and  all  the 
statute  law  relating  to  such  indictable 
offences  as  are  ordinarily  considered  to 
be  embraced  under  the  term  "crimes." 
This  being  so,  I  cannot  accede  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  suggestion  that  I  shall 
take  steps  to  delay  tne  passing  of  the 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTING  —  RE- 
COBISIESDATIONS  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE,— QUESTION. 

Mk.  chamberlain  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  will 
make  arrangements  to  aUow  the  House 
to  express  its  opinion  on  the  Eecom- 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on  Parlia- 
mentary EepoTting  before  they  are 
carried  into  effect. 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  Sir,  the  Government  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  consider  these  recom- 
mendations ;  but  if  they  should  propose 
to  apply  them,  undoubtedly  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  the  House  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  them,  because 
it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  a  small 
Mr.  AHderton 
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Yote  as  a  test  of  the  opinioa  of  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

PARLIAMENT— ABBANQEMEKT  OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  asked  the 
Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer,  What  class 
of  Civil  Service  Estimates  would  be 
taken  on  this  day  fortnight ;  and  whether 
there  would  be  a  Morning  Sitting  on 
the  day  after  the  re-assembling  oi  the 
House  ?  

Tub  CHANCELLOE  OFTHE  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  with  regard 
to  the  Estimates  to  be  taken  on  the 
first  Monday  after  the  Whitsuntide  Re- 
cess, something  would  depend  on  the 
progress  made  to-night.  If  the  Esti- 
mates now  on  the  Paper  should  not  be 
finished,  they  would  be  taken  again; 
otherwise  the  Army  Estimates  would  be 
taken.  In  any  case,  the  Army  Eatiniates 
would  probably  be  put  upon  the  Paper. 
On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  Recess 
there  would  be  a  Morning;  Bitting  for 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Begulatiem 
Bill. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— EGYPT— FURTHER 
PAPERS. -QUESTIONS. 

The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON; 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment he  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening.  Whether  the  Government  in- 
tend to  lay  ou  the  Table  further  Papers 
relating  to  South  Africa,  and  when  he 
expects  that  they  may  be  in  our  hands? 
I  sttould  also  like  to  ask.  When  further 
Papers  may  be  expected  relating  to 
affairs  in  Egypt? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN :  I  wish  to 
ask,  If  the  Papers  which  are  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table  in  reference  to  South 
Africa  will  contain  the  instructiona  given 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
Papers  relating  to  South  Africa  will  be 
laid  on  the  Table  before  the  House  rises 
to-morrow,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Members  in  afew  days,  but 
I  can  hardly  aay  off-hand  what  they  will 
contain.  With  regard  to  the  other  Ques- 
tion, I  believe  that  further  Papers  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt  are  being 
prepared,  ami  that  they  also  will  be  in 
the  hand:^  of  Members  in  a  few  days. 
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SOUTH   AFEICA— THE   CIVIL   AND 
MTTJTAHY  COMMANDS. 

EXPLANATION. 

Sib  EGBERT  PEEL :  I  wish  to  ask 
a  Question  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  think  at  an 
unusual  time — such  statements  being 
generally  made  after,  and  not  before,  the 
Questions.  I  do  not  wish  to  conclude 
with  a  Motion ;  but  I  trust  the  House 
will  permit  me  to  say  one  or  two  words 
in  explanation.  I  understand  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  appointed 
both  Civil  and  Military  Governor  of 
South  Africa.  [**No."]  Then,  of  some 
portion  of  South  Africa. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  said  Natal  and  the  Transvaal, 
and  those  portions  of  territory  to  the 
North  and  East  of  those  Colonies. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  Well,  I  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  effect  of  that  ap- 
pointment in  regard  to  superseding 
officers  already  there — among  them  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent men  in  South  Africa  ?  I  wish  to 
know  from  the  Government,  Whether  it 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  House  and 
the  country  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  General  Commanding-in- Chief ;  and 
whether  the  statement  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Cape  papers  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  no  intention  of  re- 
signing the  position  he  holds  is  correct, 
or  whether  he  has  acquiesced  in  the  cen- 
sure that  has  been  passed  upon  him  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government?  I  wish  to 
put  another  Question  and  make  an  ex- 
planation. I  do  not  wish  to  conclude 
with  a  Motion ;  but  I  am  particularly 
anxious  that  this  subject  should  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  adjournment  for  the 
holidays,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
raise  the  question  to-morrow  on  the  Mo- 
tion that  you.  Sir,  do  leave  the  Chair;  but 
I  will  not  do  so  if  the  House  will  permit 
me  to  make  an  explanation.  It  has  to 
be  remembered  that  at  this  present 
moment  there  are  at  the  Cape  forces 
amounting  to  nearly  22,000  men,  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  anything  has 
occurred 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY :  I  rise  to 
Order.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  other 
Members  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 


should  be  allowed  to  make  remarks  unless 
he  means  to  conclude  with  a  Motion. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  As  long  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  puts  a  Question, 
and  confines  himself  to  that  Question, 
and  to  such  information  as  is  necessary 
to  make  that  Question  plain  to  the 
House,  he  is  in  Order. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL :  The  Question 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  it 
is  this — Whether  it  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the 
country  that  the  confidence  of  the  Go* 
vernment  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chief,  Lord 
Chelmsford?  I  wish  also  to  inquire 
whether  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  com- 
petent Governor  of  Natal,  is  superseded? 
I  wish  also  to  inquire  whether  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  is  supposed  no  longer  to 
exercise  the  functions  which  he  has 
hitherto  discharged  in  that  part  of  South 
Africa  ?  I  hope  the  Government  will 
also  allow  me  to  inquire  whether  it  is 
intended  before  the  vacation — either  to- 
night or  to-morrow — to  offer  to  the 
country  any  statement  as  regards  the 
position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  SULLIYAN  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  Question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  same  subject,  and  he 
also  had  no  intention  of  concluding  with 
a  Motion  if  he  could  avoid  it,  but  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar ;  the  emer- 
gency was  severe.  They  would  to- 
morrow evening  be  dismissed  to  their 
homes  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  if  they  were 
to  judge  from  the  past,  they  might  ex- 
pect on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  to  re- 
ceive some  stunniog  surprise.  It  was, 
therefore,  strongly  pressed  upon  him  that 
he  should  like  to  know — yLiterruption.'] 
He  did  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  they  were  aboutto  separate 
to-morrow,  to  make,  if  he  could,  some 
statement  with  reference  to  the  present 
position  in  South  Africa,  and  also  in  re- 
ference to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  were  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
new  Commander-in-Chief.  He  must 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
he  completely  explained  his  Question. 
If,  while  hon.  Members  were  scattered 
through  the  country,  they  found  an  in- 
vasion of  Zululand  once  more  in  full 
swing,  and  scenes  that  all  would  deplore 
being  enacted,  the  blood  of  the  country 
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would  be  up.  [Cries  of  "  Oh !  " 
"  Move !  "  and  ''  Order ! "]  He  would 
conclude  with  a  Motion.  He  decidedly 
objected  to  Members  being  dismiBsed  to 
their  homes  without  some  specific  infor- 
mation on  a  subject  which  was  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  They  wished 
for  peace ;  and  they  wanted  a  positive 
assurance  from  the  Government  that 
they  would  not  renew  the  invasion  of 
Zululand  for  any  mere  idle  pretext  of 
what  was  called  vindicating  the  disaster 
of  Isandlana.  They  wanted  to  know 
how  much  bloodshed  the  Government 
thought  must  be  poured  out  before 
that  vindication  took  place.  It  was  to 
him  abhorrent  that,  1 0  days  hence,  they 
should  find  a  war,  brutal  and  barbarous, 
in  full  swing,  and  no  House  of  Commons 
sitting  to  put  even  a  Question  to  the 
Minister  of  the  day.  He  would  tell  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Chamberlain)  that  his  Motion 
would  come  too  late,  for  they  would 
then  be  tohl,  **  Our  arms  were  in  the 
field,  and  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the 
grip  of  a  deadly  foe.  Do  not  paralyze 
their  arms  at  a  moment  like  this;  to 
do  so  would  be  eminently  unpatriotic." 
He  appealed  to  the  Government  to  tell 
the  House  that  Sir  Garnet  AVolseley 
would  be  the  messenger  of  peace — he 
need  not  be  a  coward  for  that,  for  he 
had  already  vindicated  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere  the  traditional  courage  of  the 
British  Army — and  that  he  would  take 
in  his  portfolio  some  decision  of  the 
Government  which  would  enable  him, 
before  carrying  fire  and  sword  into 
Zululand,  to  make  offers  to  Cetewayo 
which  might  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  begged  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  leave  to 
second  the  Motion,  and  begged  most 
earnestly  to  support  the  appeal  made  to 
the  Government  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan).  A 
moment  or  two  ago  he  ventured  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whe- 
ther the  Papers  shortly  to  be  laid  on  the 
Table  would  contain  the  general  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  given  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley?  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  what  he  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  chose  to  call  a  very  cava- 
lier reply — "That  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  say  what  would  be  contained 
in  the  Papers."  That  seemed  to  him 
an  extremely  unsatisfactory  position  in 
which  to  place  the  House.  They  wanted 

Mr.  Sullivan 


to  know  whether  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  was    an    augury  of 
peace,    or  whether  he  only  went  out  to 
South  Africa  as  a  messenger  of  still  more 
violent  war  ?    They  had  felt — and  that 
had  been  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  Mo- 
tion he  had  made — they  had  felt  that  as 
long  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  High  Com- 
missioner, and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  Government,  and  as  long  as  his  policy 
was  unchanged,  there  was  no  chance  of 
peace  until  the  Zulu  power  had  been  ut- 
terly destroyed.  That  kind  of  peace  they 
regarded  as  no  peace  at  all,  but  only  the 
beginning   of   further   difilculties    and 
danger.     They  felt  that  unless  a  new 
Bepresentative   of    Her  Majesty  were 
sent  out,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  this  most  unfor- 
tunate affair — a  war  commenced  in  in- 
justice, and  which  they  did  not  wish  to 
see  continued — a  war  commenced  in  in- 
justice  and  wrong — a  war  commenced 
without  any  necessity — a  war  in  which 
the  country  would  never  have  engaged, 
if  the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  it.     He  se- 
conded the  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  this  House  do  now  adjourn."— 
{Mr.  Sullivan.) 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  trusted  that  in  tiie 
satisfactory  assurances  which,  he  hoped, 
were  about  to  be  given,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  be  able  to  say 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  be 
instructed  to  grant  to  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal,  who  had  been  fraudulently 
robbed  of  their  rights,  as  full  and  com- 
plete an  instalment  of  independence  as 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  our 
South  African  Colonies. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  do  not  understand.  Sir,  that 
the  House  desires  now  to  open  up  a 
general  discussion  upon  South  African 
policy ;  but  I  do  fully  understand  that 
hon.  Members  who  were  not  present 
when  I  made  a  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Business  would  wish  to  hear 
what  I  then  said.  AVhat  I  stated  at 
that  time  was,  that  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa,  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
decided  that  the  arrangement  under 
which  the  chief  Civil  and  Military  autho- 
rity in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of 
war  was  distributed  between  four  differ- 
ent persons  could  no  longer  ^bo  deemed 
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adequate.  By  these  four  dififereut  per- 
sons I,  of  coarse,  mean  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
as  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  as  Civil  Governor  of  Natal, 
Colonel  Lanyon  as  Administrator  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  Lord  Chelmsford, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces. 
I  therefore  said  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  determined  on  ap- 
pointing Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley  as  Civil 
and  MQitary  Governor  in  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Native  territory  to 
the  Northward  and  Eastward  of  those 
Colonies  which  are  now  the  seat  of  war. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  is  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Natal,  and  Sir  Garnet 
"Wolseley  will  be  the  Governor.  Simi- 
larly, he  will  be  the  Governor  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  he  will  be  the  High 
Commissioner  who  will  conduct  the  re- 
lations of  the  Crown  with  the  Native 
Tribes  to  the  north  and  east  of  those  ter- 
ritories. It  will  be  remembered  that 
that  country  is  more  than  1,000  miles 
distant  from  Cape  Town,  and  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  is  at  present — and  will  be 
for  some  considerable  time — detained  at 
Cape  Town  by  important  business  which 
he  has  to  transact  in  Cape  Colony. 
With  reference  to  the  Question  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
not  yet  answered,  or  we  have  not  re- 
ceived, any  answer  to' the  despatch  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  con- 
venient that  I  should  attempt,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  fuller 
explanation  further  than  to  say  this — 
that  we  propose  immediately  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  Papers  which  will  ex- 
plain the  precise  nature  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  appointment  which  has 
been  made  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Of 
course,  the  instructions  which  will  be 
given  to  Sir  Garnet  AVolseley  will  be 
laid  upon  the  Table,  and  will  be  circu- 
lated as  quickly  as  possible,  but  we 
were  anxious  to  save  time ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
clude those  instructions  in  the  first 
batch  of  Papers  which  will  be  laid  on 
the  Table.  Of  course,  they  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
very  shortly  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. The  Papers  which  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  appointments  will  be  laid 
immediately.  Of  course,  I  cannot  ob- 
ject to  any  discussion  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers may  choose  to  invite  us  to ;  but  I 
hope  it  may  be  considered  tliat  this  is 
not  a  very  convenient  opportunity  fori 


entering  upon  a  discussion  of  South 
African  policy. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
had  no  desire  to  enter  into  any  general 
discussion ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
convenient  to  the  House  and  the  country 
that  there  should  be  a  fuller  explanation 
as  to  how  the  new  arrangements  would 
affect  the  position  of  Lord  Chelmsford. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  held  the 
local  rank  of  lieutenant  -  general  in 
Africa.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
Lord  Chelmsford's  position  would  be 
that  of  second  in  command,  or  would 
he  revert  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
two  main  columns,  or  would  he  revert  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Cape 
Colony,  1,000  miles  from  the  seat  of 
war,  or  would  he  be  entirely  super- 
seded and  set  aside?  He  knew  the 
eminent  capacity  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  take  out  a  mes- 
sage of  peace,  honourable  to  this  country^ 
and  conduct  the  military  operations  to  a 
successful  and  speedy  termination. 

Mr.  AVADDY  thought  hon.  Members 
were  fully  justified  in  asking  for  some 
further  information  than  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  yet  given.  He 
had  given  entirely  the  go-by  to  the 
letter,  if  not  to  the  spirit,  of  the  Questions 
addressed  to  him  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  What  ought  to  be  distinctly 
underststood  was,  whether  the  instruc- 
tions to  bo  given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
would  place  him  in  the  position  of  being 
a  messenger  of  peace,  or  a  messenger  of 
war,  charged  with  the  extermination  of 
the  Zulu  people?  Everyone,  of  course, 
knew  the  high  merits  and  capacity  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  they  had  heard 
something  about  the  vindication  of  the 
honour  of  this  country ;  but  were  they 
going  to  tell  the  world  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
exterminating  these  wretched  Zulus  ? 
To  say  such  a  thing  was  almost  an 
insult.  It  was,  therefore,  essential  to 
know  what  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  in- 
structed to  do  in  Africa.  How  long 
were  we  going  to  continue  this  war 
against  this  wretched  Zulu  Kingdom — 
against  a  country  which,  in  fact,  had 
never  attacked  us  ?  It  had  already  been 
stated  that  the  war  was  an  unjust  one, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  de- 
murred to  the  statement.  But  what 
could  be  stronger  than  the  censurepassed 
by  the  Government  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
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for  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter? 
But  what  were  we  doing  now,  and 
after  that  policy  had  been  censured  by 
the  Government?  We  were  establish- 
ing a  series  of  military  posts  right  across 
the  Zulu  country ;  and  for  what  earthly 
reason  ?  The  House  ought  to  be  told 
what  was  going  to  be  done.  There 
were,  practically,  25,000  soldiers  there 
already  ;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and 
he  did  not  know  how  many  more  soldiers, 
were  going  to  be  sent  out.  The  chief 
thing  which  the  people  of  this  country 
desired  to  know  was,  whether  this  war 
was  to  last  two  or  three  years,  or  how 
long  ?  Were  we  to  drive  the  Zulus  out 
of  the  full  extent  of  their  territory? 
You  would  not  get  rid  of  them  by  so 
doing,  but  might  make  things  worse 
and  worse.  That  being  so,  the  people 
wished  to  know  whether  anything  short 
of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Zulus 
was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  operations 
that  was  to  end  the  war.  Whether  un- 
just or  not  in  its  inception,  it  was  clear 
that  we  could  gain  no  credit  to  our  arms 
by  proceeding  with  it  any  further  against 
a  mere  horde  of  savages. 

Sir  EGBEET  PEEL :  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  unfeigned  satisfaction  which 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  given  me,  and  I  hope 
that  now  we  shall  see  this  miserable 
affair  in  South  Africa  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  competent  to  deal  with  a 
most  difficult  situation,  and  that  that  of 
which  I  and  many  others  in  this  House 
complained  of  from  the  beginning — 
namely,  the  extreme  difficulty  attending 
the  ruling  and  directing  of  South  Africa 
by  four  or  five  heads — will  now  be  re- 
moved by  the  solo  direction  being  placed, 
as  we  have  been  told  it  will  be,  under 
the  management  of  one  capable  Com- 
mander. I  wish,  also,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  two 
assurances  which  they  have  made  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  Session — one  was 
in  answer  to  the  humane  request  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan),  and 
the  other  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain) ; 
and,  on  the  first  occasion,  the  Government 
stated  most  distinctly  that  until  the  re- 
verses of  the  Army  had  been  avenged, 
and  until  their  military  position  was  re- 
established, they  did  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  negotiations  for  peace.  Let  us 
hope,  now  that  the  military  position  has 
been  re-established,  that  they  will  not 
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shrink  from  listening  to  the  humane 
voice  that  was  first  raised  in  this  House 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth,  and  that  they  will  now  in  their 
hearts  consider  whether  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  entertaining  proposals  of 
peace  from  a  man  upon  whom,  firomthe 
showing  of  the  Government  themselves 
— and  no  matter  what  anybody  else  may 
say,  the  Blue  Books  prove  it — upon 
whom  a  war  has  been  forced — a  war 
both  unnecessary  and  unjust — and  who, 
over  and  over  again,  expressed  his  desire 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  great 
English  people.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  replied  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  that  instructions 
both  negative  and  positive  have  been 
forwarded.  Now,  let  us  hope  that,  above 
all,  straightforward  and  honest  instruc- 
tions have  been  forwarded  to  the  Cape 
— and  that  the  first  opportunity  will  be 
taken,  not  to  overrun  the  country,  nor 
to  undertake  measures  which  will  lead 
to  the  further  shedding  of  blood  and  to 
still  further  expenditure,  but  to  tenni« 
nate  a  war  which  shocks  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  the  English  people. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  Sir,  I  had  no 
wish  to  take  part  in  this  debate ;  but  I 
cannot  avoid  making  a  few  remarks.   1 
entirely  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  subject ;  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  will  be  such  as  will  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.    I  think  the 
Government  ought  not  to  feel  surprised 
at  the  great  anxiety  of  the  House  to 
know  something  as  to  the  purport  of 
those  instructions.     I    am    very  glad, 
indeed,   to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     It  does 
much  to  relieve  my  anxiety  not  merely 
with    regard    to    the    safety    of    our 
troops,  but  with  regard  to  our  policy  in 
South  Africa.     We  have  much  confi- 
dence in   Sir  Garnet  Wolseley;  but  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  the 
House  that  we  are  in  this  position : — ^We 
are  informed,  so  far  as  we  can  gain 
information  from  the  despatches  oh  the 
Table,  and  from  intelligence  obtained 
from  the  newspapers,   that  the  poHcy 
upon  which  the  war  now  appears  to  be 
conducted    at    this    moment  in  South 
Africa  is  such  that  the  Zulu  King — ^to 
use  an  expression  I  have  seen  quoted 
on  good  authority — feels  that  if  he  were 
to  comply  with  the  demand  which  has 
been  made  upon  him  for  unconditional 
submission,  that  would|  in  his  opinion. 
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mean  perpetual  imprisonment.     I  can- 
not think  this  fear  of  his  very  unreason- 
able, and,  if  so,  his  reluctance  to  accept 
our   conditions   is  very  natural.     Does 
the    Government    intend    another    de- 
parture in  the  policy  they  have  of  late 
pursued  in  South  Africa  ?     It  is  surely 
not  upon  military  grounds  alone  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  being  sent  out  to 
the  seat  of  war ;  and  I  most  earnestly 
desire  that  the  Government  will    not 
allow  the  House  to  separatewithout  some 
assurance  that  we  may  hope  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  end  of  this  war.     This 
is  not  the  time  to  debate  whether  the 
war  is  a  just  one  or  not;  but  I  never 
knew  a  case  in  which  there  was  such  a 
general  admission  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  made  by  Members  on   this 
side  of  the  House  that  the  war  is  an  un- 
necessary one.  Let  the  Government  con- 
sider what  is  the  real  meaning  of  a  war 
which  is  not  a  necessary  war,  what  it 
means  to  our  soldiers,  what  it  means  to 
the  gallant  men — savages  though  they 
are — who  are  fighting  against  us;  what  is 
the  condition  of  our  own  brave  youths, 
fighting  as  they  are  for  their  Colours, 
for  the  banner  of  Englishmen — fighting 
under  the  terribly  disastrous    circum- 
stances of  climate — still,  I  hope,  not  for 
the   utter  extermination   of  a   hopeful 
race,   who,   savages   though  they  are, 
have  yet  shown  great  courage  and  the 
power  of  obedience.     If  this  war  be  per- 
sisted, in,    it  will   probably  mean  the 
utter   extermination    of   this    race    by 
an  overpowering  force?    I  cannot  re- 
sist the  opportunity  of  earnestly  calling 
upon  the   Government    to    give    some 
assurance  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
cause   the   extermination  of   the   Zulu 
race,  and  that  we  may  look  for  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY:  The  Govern- 
ment have  said  all  along  that  they  were 
as  anxious  as  any  persons  in  the  country 
could  be  to  conclude  this  Zulu  War  at  as 
early  a  day  as  was  found  to  be  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  our  Colonies  and  the 
honour  of  our  arms.  From  that  de- 
claration they  have  in  no  degree  de- 
parted, and  I  would  venture  to  state  that 
the  instructions  with  which  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  will  be  furnished  will  be 
framed  in  the  fullest  accordance  with 
those  principles.  It  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa  to  place  the  conduct  of 
matters  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  who 
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shall  exercise  both  civil  and  military 
control ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that 
Sir     Garnet    Wolseley's    presence     at 
home  has  enabled  the  Government  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  able   services. 
\_Laughter.']     If  the  House  will  take  my 
authority  for  the  statement,  his  coming 
home  is  connected  with  purely  military 
matters;    and    the    Government    have 
availed  themselves  of  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  at  home  to  send  out  without 
delay  an  officer,  of  whose  courage  and 
talents  it  would  scarcely  become  me  to 
speak,  but  which  are  fully  recognized  by 
the  country,  and  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  remarkable  degree,  not  only 
in  a  military,  but  also  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity.     Singularly  fortunate, 
also,  is  it  that  within  the  last  few  years 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  had,  of  all  men, 
perhaps  the  best  means  of  forming  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Natal,  and  of  its 
Frontiers,    and    the    tribes    along    its 
borders ;  and   wo  trust  that,  acting  in 
the  fullest  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions he  receives,  he  will  be  able  so  to 
act  that,  with  little  delay,  he  may  give 
such  a  turn  to  affairs  in  those  Colonies 
as  may  lead  to  the  operations  in  the  field 
being  speedy  and  conclusive,  and  will 
thus  enable  this  country,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  to  revert  to  that  peace 
which,  provided  it  can  be  obtained  with 
safety  to  our  Colonies  and  honour  to  our 
arms,  we  all  alike  desire.     I  am  asked 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford   whether  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  is  to  be  sent  out  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  extermination  of  the  Zulu 
people  ?    I  will  venture  to  say  that  no 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  search 
through  the  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  affairs  in  Zululand  will  find  such  a 
word,  or  anything  like  such  a  word,  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end.     The  fact  is, 
it  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.     It  is  necessary  that  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies  should  be  pro- 
vided for ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  system 
of  future  defences  should  be  provided 
for ;  and,  in  both  respects,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country — if  any  man  can  be  found  more 
fitted  to  provide  for  those  exigencies  than 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ?    I  am  asked  how 
far  Lord  Chelmsford's  position  will  De 
affected  by    the  change?      Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  is  in  the  Army  senior  to  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  though  it  ifl  true  that 
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Lord  Chelmsford  at  the  present  moment 
holds  a  local  rank  which  gives  him  the 
position  of  lieutenant-general,  he  is 
still  in  many  degrees  junior  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley;  and  hy  the  sending 
out  of  a  senior  officer  he  will  naturally 
have  to  subordinate  his  plan  and  his 
general  action  to  the  superior  officer 
who  may  be  on  the  spot.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  instructions  to  be  framed, 
giving  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  the  general 
direction  of  affairs,  military  as  well  as 
civil,  must  not  be  held  to  imply  censure 
on  Lord  Chelmsford's  proceedings.  It 
is  simply  that  we  have  found  it  necessary 
at  the  present  time  to  place  the  direction 
of  affairs,  civil  and  military,  in  one  pair 
of  hands;  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, having  fully  stated  the  views 
with  which  they  are  anxious,  at  as  early 
a  period  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  safety,  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
conclusion,  will  send  out  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  with  instructions  framed  on 
that  basis — instructions  which  I  hope, 
with  the  great  ability  that  distinguishes 
him,  he  may  be  able  to  carry  out  effi- 
ciently and  ably  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  WHITBEEAD  desired  to  come 
to  the  specific  question — **What  ou^ht 
to  be  done  by  the  Government  to-day 
and  to-morrow  ?  "  The  Questions  which 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Government 
were,  in  his  opinion,  most  reasonable, 
and  the  assurances  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
were  good  as  far  as  they  went ;  but  the 
House  wanted  fuller  and  more  definite  in- 
formation. Was  there  any  ground  for 
withholding  the  instructions  given  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ?  As  far  as  he 
could  see  it,  there  was  absolutely  none 
at  all.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  told  them  that  he  would  lay  the 
full  text  of  the  instructions  before  the 
House  as  soon  as  he  could.  Why  should 
they  not  be  laid  before  the  House  to- 
day or  to-morrow  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  They  are  not  yet  fully  prepared. 

Mr.  WHITBEEAD  asked  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  say 
that  he  had  come  down  there  and  had 
assured  the  House  that  the  Government 
were  going  to  send  out  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  South  Africa  to  assume  the 
supreme  command,  but  that  the  Cabinet 
did  not  yet  know  what  his  instructions 
were  to  be  ? 

Colonel  Stanley 


The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QIJEE :  I  really  must  correct  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman  asks 
why  do  we  not  lay  the  text  of  the  in- 
structions before  the  House,  and  I  reply 
the  text  is  not  prepared. 

Me.  WHITBEEAD  admitted  that  he 
did  use  the  word  text,  but  what  be 
wished  to  ask  for  was  the  substance  in 
detail  of  the  instructions.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  was  a  most  reasonable  request. 
The  House  were  about  to  separate  for  a 
fortnight.  It  was  a  question  on  which 
the  country  entertained  the  deepest  feel- 
ing. They  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
views  of  the  Government  were  generally 
on  the  subject — that  they  did  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  war  at  all.  But  was  this 
appointment  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  turning  point  ?  H  it 
was,  let  the  Government  frankly  tell  the 
House  what  the  instructions  were.  Un- 
less the  Government  were  prepared  to 
state  to-morrow  in  detail  what  was  the 
substance  of  the  instructions  proposed 
to  be  giv(Bn  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
then,  in  his  judgment,  the  House 
ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  sent 
about  its  business.  He  should  not  have 
made  such  a  strong  statement  but  for 
this — they  knew  the  language  which  the 
Government  had  held  in  this  House,  and 
they  knew  the  language  which  they  had 
held  to  their  subordinates  in  South 
Africa,  and  they  knew  the  consequences 
of  that  language,  and  that  the  countiy 
had  been  plunged  into  a  miserable  war. 
The  House,  therefore,  wanted  to  know 
whether  they  might  look  on  this  as  a 
turning  point  in  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment? If  the  instructions  would 
bear  that  interpretation,  why  could  not 
the  Government  give  it  to  the  House  be- 
fore sending  them  away  for  the  Holidays? 
When  they  came  back  they  would  be 
told  they  were  too  late.  That  was  the 
way  they  had  been  treated.  It  was 
always  so.  The  Gx)vemment said — "Do 
not  discuss  these  things  now,  because 
you  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  a 
policy ;  "  and  when  it  was  over  their  re- 
ply was — *'  Oh,  all  that  has  gone  by,  and 
you  are  now  to  late  to  express  your 
opinion."  He  therefore  noped  the 
House  would  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  insist  on  knowing  what  the 
instructions  were.  The  Government 
must  have  made  up  its  mind  what  they 
were  to  be,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  sent  about 
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its  bumness  until  it  knew  what  they 

WGT6 

Mr.  NEWDEQATE  said,  that  he  de- 
clined on  the  present  occasion  to  enter 
upon  the  causes  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  That  was  a  matter  upon  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  must  satisfy 
their  own  consciences.  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  juncture, 
he  thought  that  the  present  was  ob- 
viously a  case  in  which  the  command 
ought  to  be  concentrated ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  could  not  have  been  concentrated 
in  abler  hands  than  those  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  He  deprecated,  however, 
a  section  of  the  House  assuming  the 
functions  which  the  Dutch  Commis- 
sioners thought  they  were  performing 
while  Marlborough  was  carrying  on  a 
successful  war.  He  deprecated  the  idea 
that  because  doubt  might  be  entertained 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  origin  of  this 
war,  the  Government  should,  after  many 
valuable  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
after  a  hostile  spirit  had  been  aroused  in 
an  African  tribe  which  was  organized  in 
the  fashion  of  the  old  Knights  Templars, 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  country 
would  excuse  a  failure  in  an  undertaking 
which  had  already  cost  us  so  dearly.  As 
the  case  now  stood,  the  first  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  Colonists,  while 
their  next  duty  was  to  secure  this  coun- 
try against  a  repetition  of  such  onerous  de- 
mands as  had  been  made  upon  it  for  this 
purpose  during  a  period  of  depression. 

Colonel  MUEE  said,  the  reason  why 
he  was  anxious  to  see  the  war  concluded 
— however  good  the  conduct  of  our 
soldiers — was  that  in  no  sense  could  it 
ever  be  called  an  honourable  war,  or 
one  which  would  bring  honour  to  the 
Colony  or  to  the  British  arms.  He 
looked  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow, 
not  only  at  the  losses  which  were  being 
sustained  by  our  own  soldiers,  but  at 
the  slaughter  of  the  Zulus,  who  were 
being  slain  by  thousands.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  out  to  fight 
the  Zulus  wore  mere  boys,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  great  military  mistake 
and  a  great  blot  upon  the  humanity  of 
this  country.  If  they  were  to  have  war 
let  them  employ  men  to  fight,  and  not 
boys;  and  he  urged  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  no  diplo- 
matic harm  could  be  done  by  the  Go- 
vernment being  frank  and  open  in  their 
communications  to  the  House. 


Mr.  CHAPLIN  wished  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  point  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  limited  his  observations.  The 
right  hon.  Member  said  the  demand 
upon  the  Government  was  reasonable. 
He  (Mr.  Chaplin)  said  it  was  unreason- 
able. What  was  that  demand,  and 
what  was  their  position  to-night  ?  The 
Government  had  come  to  a  most  serious 
decision.  They  had  decided  to  send  out 
a  Commander-in-Chief  to  command  our 
Forces  in  South  Africa,  and  they  came 
down  to  the  House  and  said  that  the 
instructions  they  had  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  would,  as  soon  as  they  were 
prepared,  be  laid  on  the  Table.  The 
df^mand  was  that,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
Government  should  communicate  the 
instructions  given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley to  the  House.  [An  hon.  Mesiber  : 
To-morrow.]  It  was  true  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  qualified 
his  demand  and  said  **  to-morrow  ;  " 
but  how  could  they  be  printed  by  to- 
morrow ?  And  what  did  these  instruc- 
tions mean  ?  The  instructions  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  meant  the  future  policy 
of  the  Government  in  South  Africa. 
They  must  be  of  some  length  ;  and  un- 
less the  House  had  them  before  it,  how 
could  hon.  Members  initiate  a  debate 
upon  them  ?  Ho  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  [allow  themselves  for  a 
moment  to  be  inveigled  into  a  grave 
debate  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  thought  the  request 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  was  a  perfectly  reasonable 
one.  The  Question  of  his  hon.  Friend 
was  one  which  the  country  was  asking, 
and  expected  to  be  answered.  He  wished 
to  point  out  that  it  would  be  fairer  to 
the  Government  if  24  hours  were  given 
to  them  to  consider  whether  the  Question 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  addressed  to 
them  was  one  which  they  could .  con- 
sistently with  their  public  duty  answer. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  teU  that 
House  and  the  country  what  was  the 
general  policy  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley would  be  instructed  to  carry  out. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with- 
out compromising  that  policy,  of  course 
our  mouths  were  closed.  But  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
that  the  substance  of  the  text  would  be 
laid  before  the  House  in  a  few  days, 
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there  could  be  no  reason  for  secrecy. 
The  simple  question  raised  by  his  hon. 
Friend  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the 
first  importance — namely,   whether  or 
not  the  influence  of  that  House  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  a  question  of 
vital  importance  before  the  House,  and 
also  whether  the  opinion  of  the  House 
should    produce   any  effect   upon  the  j 
policy  about  to  be  carried  out.     As  he  ; 
understood  the  Motion  for  the  adjourn-  \ 
ment  of  the  House  would  be  made  at  \ 
the  beginning  of  the  Morning  Sitting 
to-morrow,  he  would  suggest  to  his  hon. 
Friend  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
him  to  repeat  his  Question  on  the  Motion 
for  the  adiournment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
rose  to  put  his  Question  accompanied 
with  some  explanations,  he  (Mr.  A^tchell 
Henry)  had  ventured  to  rise  to  Order, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  to 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  open 
the  flood-gates  of  this  question,  and  not 
allow  other  Members  to  express  their 
opinions.  It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  so.  He  wished  now  to  ask  a  Ques- 
tion in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  Govern- 
ment, apparently,  had  now  found  out 
this  Officer  was  the  right  man  to  con- 
duct affairs  in  South  Africa ;  but 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley' s  opinion,  based 
upon  experience,  had  been  long  on 
record,  and  that  opinion  was  that  no 
war  should  be  commenced  in  Zululand 
with  a  Force  of  less  than  20,000  Euro- 
peans in  the  country.  Contrary  to  that 
opinion,  Sir  Bar  tie  Frere  was  sent  out, 
and  he  had  no  experiertce.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, whose  experience  was  very  slight, 
was  also  sent,  and  the  war  was  com- 
menced with  a  Force  utterly  inadequate. 
Everyone  acquainted  with  the  Zulus  and 
their  mode  of  warfare  shuddered  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  was  entered 
upon,  with  that  spirit  of  light- hearted- 
ness  for  which  M.  Ollivier  was  celebrated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.  Since  the  Zulu  War 
commenced  we  had  had  disaster  after 
disaster,  and  our  troops  had  undergone 
suffering  almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  Colonial  warfare.  What  was 
now  the  condition  of  our  troops  there  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  one  division  of  the 
troops  at  the  Cape  there  was  an  amount 
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of  sickness  and  a  dearth  of  medical  offi- 
cers which  was  a  disgrace  to  this  country. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  clothes  of 
the  troops  were  much  worn  out,  and 
that  they  had  not  received  a  supply 
of  light  dothing,  which  it  was  essential, 
in  a  country  like  Africa,  they  ought  to 
receive.  The  country  at  a  future  time 
would  require  a  complete  answer  to  all 
these  questions.  At  present  he  felt  justi- 
fied, when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  reasons  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  at  a  very  unusual  moment, 
interposed  to  inform  the  House  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  was  going  to  the  Cape 
for  the  purpose  mentioned — he  felt  justi- 
fied in  asking,  did  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  suppose  that  the  country 
would  be  satisfied  without  knowing  for 
what  purpose  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
going  ?  If  so,  he  would  find  himself  mis- 
taken. The  Government  seemed  to  claim 
credit  for  their  action,  and  it  was  only 
reasonable  in  the  House  to  demand  what 
were  the  instructions  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley would  carry  with  him  ?  When  the 
debate  re-commenced  to-morrow,  if  it 
was  so  arranged,  he  hoped  the  Minister 
for  War  would  be  able  to  give  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  the 
troops  in  South  Africa,  their  sanitaiy 
condition,  the  condition  of  the  supplies 
sent  out,  when  those  supplies  reached 
the  troops,  and  the  condition  of  the  Com- 
missariat and  of  the  Medical  Department. 
He  believed  the  conditions  of  each  and 
all  were  deplorable.  There  was  another 
question  to  which  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  might  give  an  answer.  Why, 
with  a  force  of  5,000  or  6,000  well- 
seasoned  soldiers  in  the  country,  did  the 
Government  continue  to  send  out  boys 
to  reinforce  the  troops  in  South  Africa, 
when  they  must  know  that  those  boys 
would  die  in  great  numbers  ?  Why  was 
it  that  a  force  of  Marines — well-seasoned 
soldiers — was  kept  at  home  ?  Why  did 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  introduce 
a  Bill  to  allow  of  the  First  Class  Reserves 
being  called  out,  while,  all  the  time, 
there  was  this  force  of  well-seasoned 
Marines  ready  and  willing  to  do  their 
country  service  ?  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  the  real  reason  was  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  of  etiquette  between  the 
Naval  and  Military  Departments.  A 
Government  should  be  able  to  over- 
ride these  difficulties,  and  send  out  men 
who,  well-tried  by  length  of  service, 
were  able  to  fight  well,  maintain  their 
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health,  and  have  a  chance  of  returning 
in  reasonable  numbers  to  their  native 
land. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BBIEN  said,  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  might  be 
apposite  if  the  whole  general  question 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa  were  under 
consideration ;  but  the  House  had  before 
it  a  much  smaller  and  more  pressing 
question.  He  would  not  go  back  to  con- 
siderations connected  with  former  ar- 
rangements in  those  districts  where  war 
now  prevailed,  but  rather  would  adopt 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  Bobert 
Peel's)  view ;  and  he  much  regretted  that 
the  speech  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
since  he  spoke  did  not  seem  to  warrant 
the  roseate  view  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  taken.  The  subject  was  a  question 
of  engrossing  importance.  Not  a  town  or 
village  they  went  to,  but  they  found 
what  was  going  on  in  Zululand  discussed 
by  all  classes  ;  and  in  view  of  this  uni- 
versality of  interest,  he  asked  why  it  was 
that  this  statement  they  had  heard  was 
made  only  two  days  before  the  House 
was  to  adjourn  for  the  Whitsuntide 
Holidays  ?  He  inferred  that  this  state- 
ment might  have  been  made  a  week 
ago,  and  yet  they  had  chosen  that  time 
to  inform  the  House — not  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  been  put  in  command  of 
17,000  men  to  South  Africa;  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  that,  for  the 
House  had  seen  how  General  Biddulph, 
at  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  and  other  Generals 
in  Afghanistan,  were  sent  to  carry  out 
previous  arrangements ;  but  then  there 
was  the  clear  expression  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Lytton. 
But  here,  he  asked,  on  the  eve  of  the 
House  breaking  up  for  a  fortnight,  was 
the  old  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Zululand 
with  stronger  vigour  ?  He  thought  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  this  Question. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  made 
use  of  one  pregnant  observation.  He 
had  said — *  *  We  had  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
home  for  military  operations." 

Colonel  STANLEY :  No,  that  must 
not  go  forth.  What  I  said  was,  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  home  to  assbt 
on  a  Committee  of  a  military  character, 
and  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Sib  PATBICK  O'BBIEN,  continuing, 
accepted  that  statement ;  but  he  had 
noted  the  words  at  the  time,  and  several 
hon.  Members  understood  the  right  hon. 


and  gallant  Gentleman  to  say  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  coming  home  in  connection 
with  military  atfairs.  If  that  was  the  rea- 
son Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  came  home,  then 
it  was  fair  to  ask,  was  it  from  reasons  not 
military  he  had  been  selected  to  proceed 
to  the  Cape  ?  All  the  debate  mignt  have 
been  saved  if  Government  had  at  once 
stated  what  instructions  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  would  carry  out.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  the  House  must  fall  back 
on  surmise,  and  it  was  his  surmise  that 
the  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  British 
Army  had  been  selected  to  go  to  Zulu- 
land  because  of  his  military  capacity. 
All  recognized  his  military  distinction, 
but  he  would  not  say  there  were  not 
a  thousand  of  equal  ability  in  civil 
life  in  England.  But  why  was  he 
selected,  and  why  was  the  House  to  be 
told  in  a  whisper  he  was  selected,  be- 
cause of  his  civil  distinction  ?  He  re- 
pudiated such  an  idea,  and  believed  the 
House  would  join  in  asking  for  an 
answer.  For  what  had  Sir  Gamot 
Wolseley  been  selected  to  go  to  the  Capo? 
When  did  this  change  come  over  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
power  and  ability  of  Sir  Bartle  Frore, 
and  the  military  capacity  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford? And  if  there  was  no  change,  if  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  intelligence  was  etill  as 
great,  and  Lord  Chelmsford's  military 
genius  so  transcendent  as  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  maintain,  why  wore 
they  suspended  ?  He  would  like  to  learn 
how,  in  every  military  club  in  London, 
where  this  subject  would  be  discussed 
with  some  knowledge,  to  what  this  action 
of  the  Government  would  be  attributed  ? 
It  could  be  but  to  one  cause-— that  having 
sent  an  indiscreet  man  to  take  civil  crm- 
trol  in  South  Africa,  and  a  man  of  no 
special  military  distinction  to  take  the 
military  command,  the  Government  at 
last  saw  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
to  save  Questions  of  an  unpleasant 
character  being  put  to  them,  tlu^y 
selected  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
Parliament  when  they  thought  there 
would  be  a  narrow  attendance,  the  only 
Business  anticipated  being  the  voting  of 
a  sum  of  £4,000,000  or  £5,000,000. 
["Oh,  oh ! "  and  laughter.']  They  made 
this  passing  statement,  and  the  House 
was  to  submit  in  perfect  quietude.  He 
was  wrong  in  calling  it  a  statement — 
this  aasurance.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
miB  might  well  try  to  interrupt  him,  for 
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he  had  heard  their  -warrior  bouIb  ex- 
pressed in  words  on  a  late  occasion  when 
they  wore  going  to  drag  the  flag  that 
had  borne  the  battle  and  the  breeze  over 
the  hills  of  Rasselas  and  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan.  They  spoke  in  a 
high  and  inflated  style,  which  he  could 
not  attempt  to  imitate.  He  was  not  there 
to  make  a  warrior  speech ;  but  he  had  a 
right  to  ask,  what  everyone  would  ask 
to-morrow,  what  did  the  Government 
mean  by  this  new  move  ?  Did  not  every- 
body know  that  there  was  not  a  second- 
class  clerk  in  any  branch  of  the  Public 
Service — and  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  so — 
who  could  not  put  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
what  was  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ?  But  he  could  imagine 
why  the  policy  was  not  given  out.  The 
policy  was  a  waiting  one.  **  God  is 
good,"  says  the  proverb,  and  in  14  days 
Providence  might  set  all  right.  So  in  14 
days,  when  the  House  met  again,  things 
might  change,  and  Government  would 
say — '*  Why  did  you  not  wait  for  the 
information  we  had  to  give  you  ?  Now 
we  give  you  a  statement  we  trust  you 
will  all  receive."  An  alternative  policy, 
he  thought,  the  people  disliked  as  much 
as  a  great  Leader  of  the  House  once  said 
they  **  disliked  coalitions."  At  least 
his  voice  should  be  raised,  though  the 
front  Bench  was  dumb,  and  if  they  re- 
fused an  answer  it  should  not  be  because 
they  were  not  asked.  What  was  the 
text  of  the  new  policy ;  or  was  the  old 
policy  to  be  carried  out  before  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  were  sent 
away,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  took 
control?  Was  it  to  be  a  policy  of 
high-handed  aggression  or  conciliation  ? 
p'Oh,  oh!"]  That  was  the  Question 
he  asked,  and,  notwithstanding  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  that  was  the 
Question  the  nation  would  ask  to- 
morrow. 

SiE  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  going  out  as 
Governor  of  Natal  and  as  High  Com- 
missioner of  Natal  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories. Under  such  circumstances,  what 
position  would  Sir  Bartle  Frere  hold,  as 
he  was  High  Commissioner  at  present  ? 
Surely  there  ought  to  bo  some  revocation 
of  his  appointment,  because  he  was  for 
the  future  to  be  only  High  Commissioner 
at  the  Cape.  He  should  also  like  to  know 
whether,  if  the  Government  had  only  re- 
cently discovered  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  combine  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thority in  one  man,  they  would  commu- 
nicate to  the  House  the  reasons  which 
led  them  to  come  to  that  conclusion? 
He  apprehended,  he  might  add,  that, 
although  the  Government  might  not  be 
prepared  that  evening  to  inform  the 
House  as  to  the  substance  of  the  in- 
structions to  be  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  they  would  do  so  before  the 
House  separated  to-morrow. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham simply  asked  that  the  House 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  in- 
structions Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  about 
to  receive,  and  the  hon.andlearned  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  made  a  distinct  appeal  as  to 
what  was  the  nature  of  those  instructions. 
In  all  the  House  had  heard  from  the 
Treasury  Benches  that  evening,  and  from 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  who  had  undertaken  to 
speak  for  the  Government,  they  had  had 
no  answer  whatever  to  the  appeal  which 
was  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Louth.  The  sentiment  which 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Members,  and  what  was  also  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  outside,  was 
that  the  people  had  had  enough  of  this 
unjust,  cruel,  and  exterminating  war. 
That  was  the  sentiment  which  had  given 
life  to  the  whole  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  Government,  in  its  attempts  to  an- 
swer the  statements  made  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  had  made  no  an«wer,  and 
taken  no  notice  of  those  sentiments,  and 
the  appeal  which  was  based  on  this. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  said  if 
they  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
whole  of  the  Correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  question,  they  would  find  that  the 
Government  never  was,  and  was  not 
now,  and  would  not  be  in  the  future,  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  extermination.  He 
admitted  that  if  they  looked  at  the  Paper 
for  the  despatches  which  had  been 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  they  would  have  not  so  much 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  forgot  that  while  he  wrote 
those  despatches  which  the  Government 
had  endorsed,  the  Government  had  also 
endorsed  the  conduct  of  those  in  South 
Africa,  who  had  acted  diametrically  op- 
posite to  them.  It  was  no  use  telling 
them  that  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  of  the  most 
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peaceable  character.  That  clearly  ap- 
peared in  the  Blue  Books ;  but  they  had 
over  and  over  again  expressed  their  re- 
gret that  their  views  had  not  been  car- 
ried out.  That  was  the  real  root  of  the 
question.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said  that  it  had  been  found  no 
longer  advisable  to  leave  the  control  of 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  in  South 
Africa  in  the  hands  of  four  different 
persons.  What  did  that  mean  ?  Did 
it  mean  that  there  was  a  conflict  of 
opinion  as  regarded  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted?  They 
knew  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  officials  in  South  Africa  in 
the  discussion  of  what  led  to  the  war. 
Was  it  only  in  the  most  critical  time  of 
the  proceedings  that  the  Government 
had  found  out  what  they  ought  to  do  ? 
Those  were  important  Questions,  which 
were  suggested  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it 
was  only  reasonable  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House  should 
be  anxious  for  complete  information  on 
the  subject  before  they  consented  to  ad- 
journ for  the  Holidays.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
had  said  that  our  soldiers  were  fighting 
with  the  courage  of  Englishmen,  but  it 
might  rather  be  they  were  fighting  with 
the  courage  of  Irishmen,  especially  under 
the  circumstances  that  an  Irishman  was 
now  selected  to  retrieve  our  fortunes  in 
South  Africa.  He  only  regretted  that 
the  valour  of  our  soldiers  was  being  ex- 
hibited in  a  bad,  unjustifiable,  and  dis- 
honourable war. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  the  Question  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Rochester  (Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid).  He  desires  to  know,  firstly,  for 
what  reason  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  make  this  change  in  the  civil 
and  military  command  in  South  Africa ; 
and,  secondly,  what  will  be  the  position 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  future.  I  think 
it  will  be  far  more  convenient  to  the 
House  if  I  ask  hon.  Members  to  wait 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  receive  the 
Papers  which  will  be  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  and  which  will  fully  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  this  change  and 
the  position  of  the  several  officers  in 
South  Africa.  But  I  may  say  these 
Papers  will  fully  establish  the  absolute 
necessity  for  vesting;  the  whole  supreme 


civil  and  military  command  in  the  dis- 
trict affected  in  one  person,  and  will 
also  show  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will 
retain  not  only  the  functions  of  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony,  but  the  functions  of 
High  Commissioner  that  were  vested  in 
his  predecessor.  Sir  Henry  Barkly.  The 
point,  however,  that  has  principally  oc- 
cupied the  House  this  evening  is,  what 
is  the  nature  or  purport — I  may  say 
the  spirit — of  the  instructions  with  which 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  going  out  ?  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  much  in  reply  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo,  who  seemed  to  think  that,  what- 
ever instructions  were  given,  it  was  pretty 
certain  they  would  not  be  obeyed 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER:  Oh,  no; 
I  never  said  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
would  not  obey  his  instructions.  What 
I  said  was  that  those  already  in  South 
Africa  had  flatly  disobeyed  their  in- 
structions. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
However,  I  recognize  the  natural  desire 
of  hon.  Members  to  know  the  spirit  of 
the  instructions  to  be  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley ;  but  I  would  point  out  the 
extreme  difficulty — nay,  the  danger  to 
the  Public  Service — of  complying  with 
such  a  request  at  the  present  moment. 
Supposing  these  instructions  were  read 
from  beginning  to  end  by  myself  or  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  what  would  be 
the  result?  They  would  be  immediately 
telegraphed  to  South  Africa,  and  pub- 
lished there,  before  the  officers  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  them  out  had 
arrived,  and  the  very  effect  that  we  do- 
sire  by  these  instructions  to  produce 
might  thus  be  rendered  absolutely  im- 
possible. This,  however,  I  will  say,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  my 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  War — that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 's 
instructions  will  be  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  expressions  of 
opinion,  with  which  the  House  is  ac- 
quainted, on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment— to  obtain  as  soon  as  possible 
an  honourable  peace  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  course,  so  far  from 
any  measures  tending  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Zulu  people,  or  driving  them 
to  despair,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  be 
told  that  it  is  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  not  to  extend  the  British 
territories  in  South  Africa,  but  to  secure 
for  the  future  the  safety  of  those  now 
belonging  to  us ;  and  that  he  will  be  not 
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only  authorized,  but  directed ,  to  receive 
ana  entertain  any  hond  fide  overtures 
that  may  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Zulu  King,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  end  of  his  mission  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  think  that  probably  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House ;  but  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  it  was  not  made 
sooner.  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  given  for  not  stating  the  instructions 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  more  in  detail 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  that 
which  was  given  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  understood  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  Papers 
would  be  laid  on  the  Table  and  be  al- 
most immediately  in  our  hands.  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the 
contingency  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  dreads  to  take  place; 
for  these  instructions  would  be  tele- 
graphed to  South  Africa,  and  be  dis- 
cussed there,  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  I  assume  that  the 
Government  will  lay  the  Papers  upon  the 
Table  as  soon  as,  in  their  opinion,  they 
can  be  presented  without  any  injury  to 
the  Public  Service ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  can 
expect  more  than  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  saying  I  have 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Government 
this  evening.  We,  on  this  side,  must 
look  upon  it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  a 
justification  of  the  course  that  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  a  month  or  two  ago. 
It  is  not  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  laid  down  by  them,  that  we 
have  had  to  find  so  much  fault.  What 
we  had  have  to  find  fault  with  is,  that  the 
policy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  evidently  held  different  views,  and 
that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  carried  out.  The 
selection  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — a 
man  in  whom  the  country  has  every 
reason  to  have  great  confidence,  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  holding  per- 
sonal conferences  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  who,  I  may  assume,  is 
personally  acquainted  with  those  views, 
and  is  also  in  perfect  agreement  with 
them — is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
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affairs  of  the  country  will  be  in  tot 
different  hands,  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley reaches  the  Cape,  from  those  in  whidi 
they  have  hitherto  been  unfortunately 
placed.  I  think  the  Government  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  great  anxiety  that 
has  been  expressed  for  informatioa  this 
evening.  We  cannot  help  looking  upon 
this  as  a  very  critical  turning-point  in 
this  matter ;  and  although  we  know  the 
general  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  I  think  the  House  will  have 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  instmc- 
tions  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  take  with 
him  will  emphasize  those  views  which 
have  already  met  with  the  approval  of 
this  House.  We,  on  this  side,  do  not 
yield  to  any  hon.  Members  opposite  in 
our  desire  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  shall  be  one  that  will  give  safetj 
to  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
honour  to  this  country.  But  what  we 
do  wish  clearly  to  understand  is,  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms  does  not  re- 
quire the  slaughter  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  Zulus,  and  we  also  desire  to 
know  that  the  Government  are  not 
pledged  to  the  opinion,  which  we  knov 
is  held  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  there 
is  no  possible  security  for  our  Colonists 
in  South  Africa  until  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  Zulu  Kingdom  is  entirelj 
destroyed.  I  gather  from  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  these  are  not  the  views  held  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  be  in 
conformity  with  those  despatches  from 
the  Colonial  Office  which  have  met  with 
most  approval  in  this  House. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
had  that  morning  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  a  letter  written  hy 
Bishop  Colenso  and  referring  to  the 
messengers  reported  to  have  been  sent 
by  Cetewayo  to  Lord  Chelmsford  to  ask 
for  peace — a  subject  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  already  asked  a  Question. 
From  this  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  see  that  these  messengers  were 
men  who  had  formerly  brought  most 
important  messages  from  Cetewayo  to 
our  Government,  and  that,  in  Bishop 
Colenso's  opinion,  they  were  of  suffi- 
ciently high  authority  to  be  the  bearers 
of  overtures  of  peace. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H AECOUBT  desired 
to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whether 
the  commission  at  present  held  by  8ii 
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Bartle  Frere  was  cancelled  or  about  to 
1)0  cancelled?  That  commission  was 
one  conferring  such  great  and  general 
powers  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  considered 
it  justified  him  in  making  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government ;  and  un- 
less it  were  cancelledi  they  would  have 
no  security  for  the  future,  and  it  would 
be  likely  to  conflict  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  commission. 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
would  wait  until  he  saw  the  Papers,  he 
would  find  that  they  explained  precisely 
the  position  of  the  matter. 

Mb.  PARNELL  did  not  think  the 
assurance  of  the  Government  so  satis- 
factory as  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  front  Bench  seemed  to  believe.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Sir .  Garnet 
Wolseley's  instructions  would  forbid  the 
employment  of  Native  auxiliaries  for 
following  up  the  Zulus  when  beaten  in 
the  field  ?  The  practice  had  given  rise 
to  horrors  that  was  a  disgrace  to  huma- 
nity and  civilization. 

Mb.  SULLI'YAN  said,  he  recognized 
the  force  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  and  thought 
it  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  of  him 
to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  he  would  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he 
could  state  to  the  House  in  substance 
the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  with  reference  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace?  He  thought  it  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  ask  anything 
as  regarded  military  movements.  Those 
must  be  left  to  the  General  in  the  field  ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  House  adjourning  for  a  fortnight, 
he  thought  it  right  that  he  should  ask 
for  the  substance  of  the  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace;  and  if  he  did  not  get  a  satis- 
factory answer,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraton, 

SOUTH    AFRICA  —  THE     TRANSVAAL. 
NOTICE  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  MOTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL:  I  beff  to  give 
Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  move  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  ad- 
journment for  the  Holidays — 


"  That  inasmuch  as  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  obtained 
by  representations  which  have  been  proved  to 
be^  unfounded,  and  whereas  no  valid  reason 
exists  for  preferring  the  discontented  objection 
to  the  friendly  alliance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Imperial  pledge  which  was  pledged,  and  which 
has  been  broken,  ought  to  be  re&ieved  without 
delav  by  the  restoration  to  its  former  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic." 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  given  Notice  for  to-morrow 
no  Amendment  can  be  moved,  except 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.    O'DONNELL    said,   he  would 

Eursue  his  object  in  a  form  that  would 
ring  it  within  the  Eules  of  the  House. 

AFGHANISTAN  —  THE    WAR  —  SIGNA- 
TURE  OF  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

obsertatioks. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  Before  the  Clerk  proceeds  to 
read  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
which  informs  me  that  this  evening  he 
has  received  from  Major  Cavagnari  a 
telegram,  dated  to-day,  and  stating  that 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Ameer  of 
Gabul  was  signed  this  day. 


ORDERS     OF    TRE    BAT. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

\J^rogress,'\ 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  HI. — ^Law  and  Justice. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £339,680,  he 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  Uie  Charge  which  willxsome 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  other  Officers 
appointed  under  the  6th  and  7th  Sections  of  the 
Prison  Act,  1877,  and  the  Expenses  of  the 
seyeral  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  to  which 
that  Act  applies." 
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only  authorized,  but  directed,  to  receive 
and  entertain  any  bond  fids  overtures 
that  may  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Zulu  King,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  end  of  his  mission  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  think  that  probably  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House ;  but  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  it  was  not  made 
sooner.  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  given  for  not  stating  the  instructions 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  more  in  detail 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  that 
which  was  given  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  understood  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  Papers 
would  be  laid  on  the  Table  and  be  al- 
most immediately  in  our  hands.  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the 
contingency  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  dreads  to  take  place; 
for  these  instructions  would  be  tele- 
graphed to  South  Africa,  and  be  dis- 
cussed there,  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  I  assume  that  the 
Government  will  lay  the  Papers  upon  the 
Table  as  soon  as,  in  their  opinion,  they 
can  be  presented  without  any  injury  to 
the  Public  Service ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  can 
expect  more  than  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  sa3ring  I  have 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Government 
this  evening.  We,  on  this  side,  must 
look  upon  it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  a 
justification  of  the  course  that  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  a  month  or  two  ago. 
It  is  not  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  laid  down  by  them,  that  we 
have  had  to  find  so  much  fault.  What 
we  had  have  to  find  fault  with  is,  that  the 
policy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  evidently  held  diflferent  views,  and 
that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  carried  out.  The 
selection  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — a 
man  in  whom  the  country  has  every 
reason  to  have  great  confidence,  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  holding  per- 
sonal conferences  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  who,  I  may  assume,  is 
personally  acquainted  with  those  views, 
and  is  also  in  perfect  agreement  with 
them — is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
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affairs  of  the  country  will  be  in  venr 
different  hands,  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley reaches  the  Cape,  from  those  in  vhkH 
they  have  hitherto  been  onfortunatelT 
placed.  I  think  the  Government  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  great  anxiety  that 
has  been  expressed  for  information  this 
evening.  We  cannot  help  looking  upon 
this  as  a  very  critical  turning-point  in 
this  matter ;  and  although  we  know  the 
general  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  I  think  the  House  will  bare 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  instruc- 
tions Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  take  with 
him  will  emphasize  those  views  which 
have  already  met  with  the  approval  of 
this  House.  We,  on  this  side,  do  not 
yield  to  any  hon.  Members  opposite  in 
our  desire  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  shall  be  one  that  will  give  safety 
to  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
honour  to  this  country.  But  what  ve 
do  wish  clearly  to  understand  is,  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms  does  not  re- 
quire the  slaughter  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  Zulus,  and  we  also  desire  to 
know  that  the  Government  are  not 
pledged  to  the  opinion,  which  we  know 
is  held  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  there 
is  no  possible  security  for  our  Colonists 
in  South  Africa  until  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  Zulu  Kingdom  is  entirely 
destroyed.  I  gather  from  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  these  are  not  the  views  held  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  be  in 
conformity  with  those  despatches  from 
the  Colonial  Office  which  have  met  with 
most  approval  in  this  House. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
had  that  morning  sent  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War  a  letter  written  by 
Bishop  Colenso  and  referring  to  the 
messengers  reported  to  have  been  sent 
by  Cetewayo  to  Lord  Chelmsford  to  ask 
for  peace — a  subject  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  already  asked  a  Question. 
From  this  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  see  that  these  messengers  were 
men  who  had  formerly  brought  most 
important  messages  from  Cetewayo  to 
our  Government,  and  that,  in  Bishop 
Colenso's  opinion,  they  were  of  suffi- 
ciently high  authority  to  be  the  bearers 
of  overtures  of  peace. 

Sib  WILLIAM  H AECOUBT  desired 
to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whether 
the  commission  at  present  held  by  8ii 
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IBartle  Frere  was  cancelled  or  about  to 
l>e  cancelled  ?  That  commission  was 
one  conferring  such  great  and  general 
powers  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  considered 
it  justified  him  in  making  war  without 
"tlie  consent  of  the  Oovemment ;  and  un- 
less it  were  cancelled,  they  would  have 
xio  security  for  the  future,  and  it  would 
l>e  likely  to  conflict  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  commission. 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH 
fiaid,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
^ould  wait  until  he  saw  the  Papers,  he 
^would  find  that  they  explained  precisely 
the  position  of  the  matter. 

Mb.  PARNELL  did  not  think  the 
assurance  of  the  Government  so  satis- 
factory as  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  front  Bench  seemed  to  believe.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Sir .  Garnet 
Wolseley's  instructions  would  forbid  the 
employment  of  Native  auxiliaries  for 
following  up  the  Zulus  when  beaten  in 
the  field  ?  The  practice  had  given  rise 
to  horrors  that  was  a  disgrace  to  huma- 
nity and  civilization. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  recognized 
the  force  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  and  thought 
it  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  of  him 
to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  he  would  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he 
could  state  to  the  House  in  substance 
the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  with  reference  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace?  He  thought  it  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  ask  anything 
as  regarded  military  movements.  Those 
must  be  left  to  the  General  in  the  field  ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  House  adjourning  for  a  fortnight, 
he  thought  it  right  that  ho  should  ask 
for  the  substance  of  the  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace;  and  if  he  did  not  get  a  satis- 
factory answer,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
or  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

SOUTH    AFRICA  —  THE     TRANSVAAL. 
NOTICE  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  MOTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL:  I  beff  to  give 
Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  move  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  ad- 
journment for  the  Holidays — 


**  That  inasmuch  as  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  obtained 
by  representations  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  and  whereas  no  valid  reason 
exists  for  preferring  the  discontented  objection 
to  the  friendly  alliance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Imperial  pledge  which  was  pledged,  and  which 
has  been  broken,  ought  to  be  retrieved  without 
delay  by  the  restoration  to  its  former  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic." 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  given  Notice  for  to-morrow 
no  Amendment  can  be  moved,  except 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would 
pursue  his  object  in  a  form  that  would 
bring  it  within  the  Bules  of  the  House. 


AFGHANISTAN  —  THE    WAR  —  SIGNA- 
TURE OF  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

observations. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Before  the  Clerk  proceeds  to 
read  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
which  informs  me  that  this  evening  he 
has  received  from  Major  Oavagnari  a 
telegram,  dated  to-day,  and  stating  that 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  was  signed  this  day. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    LAY. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

{^Progress,'] 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

<<That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £339,680,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  comptlete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  Uie  Charge  which  'will^^omo 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  oi  the  Commissioners  and  other  Officers 
appointed  under  the  6th  and  7th  Sections  of  the 
Prison  Act,  1877,  and  the  Expenses  of  the 
several  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  to  which 
that  Act  applies." 
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only  authorized,  but  directed,  to  receive 
and  entertain  any  bond  fid^  overtures 
that  may  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Zulu  King,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  end  of  his  mission  may  be 
accompli  shed. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINQTON  : 
Sir,  I  think  that  probably  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House ;  but  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  it  was  not  made 
sooner.  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  given  for  not  stating  the  instructions 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  more  in  detail 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  that 
which  was  given  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  understood  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  Papers 
would  be  laid  on  the  Table  and  be  al- 
most immediately  in  our  hands.  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the 
contingency  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  dreads  to  take  place; 
for  these  instructions  would  be  tele- 
graphed to  South  Africa,  and  be  dis- 
cussed there,  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  I  assume  that  the 
Government  will  lay  the  Papers  upon  the 
Table  as  soon  as,  in  their  opinion,  they 
can  be  presented  without  any  injury  to 
the  Public  Service ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  can 
expect  more  than  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  saying  I  have 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Government 
this  evening.  We,  on  this  side,  must 
look  upon  it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  a 
justification  of  the  course  that  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  a  month  or  two  ago. 
It  is  not  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  laid  down  by  them,  that  we 
have  had  to  find  so  much  fault.  What 
we  had  have  to  find  fault  with  is,  that  the 
policy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  evidently  held  different  views,  and 
that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  carried  out.  The 
selection  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — a 
man  in  whom  the  country  has  every 
reason  to  have  great  confidence,  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  holding  per- 
sonal conferences  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  who,  I  may  assume,  is 
personallv  acquainted  with  those  views, 
and  is  also  in  perfect  agreement  with 
them — is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
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affairs  of  the  country  will  be  in  very 
different  hands,  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley reaches  the  Cape,  from  those  in  whiik 
they  have  hitherto  been  unfortunatelj 
placed.  I  think  the  Government  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  great  anxiety  that 
has  been  expressed  for  informatioa  this 
evening.  We  cannot  help  looking  upon 
this  as  a  very  critical  turning-point  in 
this  matter ;  and  although  we  know  the 
general  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  I  think  the  House  will  have 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  instrac- 
tions  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  take  with 
him  will  emphasize  those  views  which 
have  already  met  with  the  approval  of 
this  House.  We,  on  this  side,  do  not 
yield  to  any  hon.  Members  opposite  in 
our  desire  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  shall  be  one  that  will  give  safety 
to  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
honour  to  this  country.  But  what  we 
do  wish  clearly  to  understand  is,  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms  does  not  re- 
quire the  slaughter  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  Zulus,  and  we  also  desire  to 
know  that  the  Government  are  not 
pledged  to  the  opinion,  which  we  know 
is  held  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  there 
is  no  possible  security  for  our  Colonists 
in  South  Africa  until  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  Zulu  Kingdom  is  entirely 
destroyed.  I  gather  from  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  these  are  not  the  views  held  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  be  in 
conformity  with  those  despatches  from 
the  Colonial  Office  which  have  met  with 
most  approval  in  this  House. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
had  that  morning  sent  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War  a  letter  written  hv 
Bishop  Colenso  and  referring  to  the 
messengers  reported  to  have  been  sent 
by  Cetewayo  to  Lord  Chelmsford  to  ask 
for  peace — a  subject  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  already  asked  a  Question. 
From  this  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  see  that  these  messengers  were 
men  who  had  formerly  brought  most 
important  messages  from  Cetewayo  to 
our  Government,  and  that,  in  Bishop 
Colenso's  opinion,  they  were  of  suffi- 
ciently high  authority  to  be  the  bearers 
of  overtures  of  peace. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  desired 
to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whether 
the  commission  at  present  held  by  Sir 
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Sartle  Frere  was  cancelled  or  about  to 
l>e  cancelled  ?  That  commission  was 
one  conferring  such  great  and  general 
powers  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  considered 
it  justified  him  in  making  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government ;  and  un- 
less it  were  cancelled,  they  would  have 
no  security  for  the  future,  and  it  would 
be  likely  to  conflict  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  commission. 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
would  wait  until  he  saw  the  Papers,  he 
would  find  that  they  explained  precisely 
the  position  of  the  matter. 

Mb.  PARNELL  did  not  think  the 
assurance  of  the  Government  so  satis- 
factory as  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  front  Bench  seemed  to  believe.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Sir .  Garnet 
Wolseley's  instructions  would  forbid  the 
employment  of  Native  auxiliaries  for 
following  up  the  Zulus  when  beaten  in 
the  field  ?  The  practice  had  given  rise 
to  horrors  that  was  a  disgrace  to  huma- 
nity and  civilization. 

Mb.  SULLI-YAN  said,  he  recognized 
the  force  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  and  thought 
it  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  of  him 
to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  he  would  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he 
could  state  to  the  House  in  substance 
the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  with  reference  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace?  He  thought  it  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  ask  anything 
as  regarded  military  movements.  Those 
must  be  left  to  the  General  in  the  field ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  House  adjourning  for  a  fortnight, 
he  thought  it  right  that  ho  should  ask 
for  the  substance  of  the  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace;  and  if  he  did  not  get  a  satis- 
factory answer,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
or  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraton. 

SOUTH    AFRICA  —  THE     TRANSVAAL. 
NOTICE  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  MOTION. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL:  I  beff  to  give 
Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  move  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  ad- 
journment for  the  Holidays — 


'*  That  inasmuch  as  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  obtained 
by  representations  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  and  whereas  no  valid  reason 
exists  for  preferring  the  discontented  objection 
to  the  friendly  alliance  of  the  ii^abitants  of 
that  territory,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Imperial  pledge  which  was  pledged,  and  which 
has  been  broken,  ought  to  be  retrieved  without 
delav  by  the  restoration  to  its  former  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic." 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  given  Notice  for  to-morrow 
no  Amendment  can  be  moved,  except 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would 
pursue  his  object  in  a  form  that  would 
bring  it  within  the  Eules  of  the  House. 

AFGHANISTAN  -^  THE    WAR  —  SIGNA- 
TURE  OF  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

obsebyations. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  Before  the  Clerk  proceeds  to 
read  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
which  informs  me  that  this  evening  he 
has  received  from  Major  Cavagnari  a 
telegram,  dated  to-day,  and  stating  that 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  was  signed  this  day. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

\^Progress,'\ 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £339,680,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  'willxsome 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  Slat  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  other  Officers 
appointed  under  the  6th  and  7th  Sections  of  the 
Prison  Act,  1877»  and  the  Expenses  of  tho 
several  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  to  which 
that  Act  applies.'' 
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only  authorized,  but  directed,  to  receive 
and  entertain  any  hond  fide  overtures 
that  may  be  made  to  him  by  the 
Zulu  King,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  end  of  his  mission  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINQTON  : 
Sir,  I  think  that  probably  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
"will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House ;  but  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  it  was  not  made 
sooner.  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  given  for  not  stating  the  instructions 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  more  in  detail 
seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  that 
which  was  given  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  understood  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  Papers 
would  be  laid  on  the  Table  and  be  al- 
most immediately  in  our  hands.  If  that 
be  so,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the 
contingency  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  dreads  to  take  place ; 
for  these  instructions  would  be  tele- 
graphed to  South  Africa,  and  be  dis- 
cussed there,  before  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  I  assume  that  the 
Government  will  lay  the  Papers  upon  the 
Table  as  soon  as,  in  their  opinion,  they 
can  be  presented  without  any  injury  to 
the  Public  Service ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  can 
expect  more  than  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  saying  I  have 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Government 
this  evening.  We,  on  this  side,  must 
look  upon  it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  a 
justification  of  the  course  that  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  a  month  or  two  ago. 
It  is  not  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  laid  down  by  them,  that  we 
have  had  to  find  so  much  fault.  What 
we  had  have  to  find  fault  with  is,  that  the 
policy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  evidently  held  different  views,  and 
that  the  instructions  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  carried  out.  The 
selection  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — a 
man  in  whom  the  country  has  every 
reason  to  have  great  confidence,  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  holding  per- 
sonal conferences  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  who,  I  may  assume,  is 
personally  acquainted  with  those  views, 
and  is  also  in  perfect  agreement  with 
them — is  of  such  a  character  that  the 

Sir  Michael  Hich-Bcach 


affairs  of  the  country  will  be  in  very 
different  hands,  when  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley reaches  the  Cape,  from  those  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  unfortunately 
placed.    I  think  the  Government  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  great  anxiety  that 
has  been  expressed  for  informatioB  this 
evening.    We  cannot  help  looking  upon 
this  as  a  very  critical  turning-point  in 
this  matter ;  and  although  we  know  the 
general  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  I  think  the  House  will  have 
heard  with  satisfaction  that  the  instruc- 
tions Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  take  with 
him  will  emphasize  those  views  which 
have  already  met  with  the  approval  of 
this  House.     We,  on  this  side,  do  not 
yield  to  any  hon.  Members  opposite  in 
our  desire  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  shall  be  one  that  will  give  safety 
to  the  Colony,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
honour  to  this  country.     But  what  we 
do  wish  clearly  to  understand  is,  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms  does  not  re- 
quire the  slaughter    of   an    indefinite 
number  of  Zulus,  and  we  also  desire  to 
know  that    the    Government    are    not 
pledged  to  the  opinion,  which  we  know 
is  held  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  there 
is  no  possible  security  for  our  Colonists 
in  South  Africa  until  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  Zulu  Kingdom  is  entirely 
destroyed.      I   gather  from   what   has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  these  are  not  the  views  held  by  the 
Government,  and  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  be  in 
conformity  with  those  despatches  from 
the  Colonial  Office  which  have  met  with 
most  approval  in  this  House. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
had  that  morning  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  a  letter  written  by 
Bishop  Colenso  and  referring  to  the 
messengers  reported  to  have  been  sent 
by  Cetewayo  to  Lord  Chelmsford  to  ask 
for  peace — a  subject  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  already  asked  a  Question. 
From  this  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  see  that  these  messengers  were 
men  who  had  formerly  brought  most 
important  messages  from  Cetewayo  to 
our  Government,  and  that,  in  Bishop 
Colenso's  opinion,  they  were  of  suffi- 
ciently high  authority  to  be  the  bearers 
of  overtures  of  peace. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUBT  desired 
to  ask  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whether 
the  commission  at  present  held  by  Sir 
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Bartle  Frere  was  cancelled  or  about  to 
be  cancelled?  That  commission  was 
one  conferring  such  great  and  general 
powers  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  considered 
it  justified  him  in  making  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government ;  and  un- 
less it  were  cancelled,  they  would  have 
no  security  for  the  future,  and  it  would 
be  likely  to  conflict  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  commission. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
would  wait  until  he  saw  the  Papers,  he 
would  find  that  they  explained  precisely 
the  position  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  PAENELL  did  not  think  the 
assurance  of  the  Government  so  satis- 
factory as  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  front  Bench  seemed  to  believe.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Sir .  Garnet 
"Wolseley's  instructions  would  forbid  the 
emplo3anent  of  Native  auxiliaries  for 
following  up  the  Zulus  when  beaten  in 
the  field  ?  The  practice  had  given  rise 
to  horrors  that  was  a  disgrace  to  huma- 
nity and  civilization. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  recognized 
the  force  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  and  thought 
it  would,  therefore,  be  desirable  of  him 
to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  he  would  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  whether  he 
could  state  to  the  House  in  substance 
the  instructions  g^ven  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  with  reference  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace?  He  thought  it  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  ask  anything 
as  regarded  military  movements.  Those 
must  be  left  to  the  General  in  the  field  ; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  House  adjourning  for  a  fortnight, 
he  thought  it  right  that  ho  should  ask 
for  the  substance  of  the  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace;  and  if  he  did  not  get  a  satis- 
factory answer,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
or  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
SOUTH    AFRICA  —  THE     TRANSVAAL. 

NOTICE  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  MOTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL:  I  hee  to  give 
Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  move  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  ad- 
journment for  the  Holiday  I 


'*  That  inasmuch  as  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  tho  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  obtained 
by  representations  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  and  whereas  no  valid  reason 
exists  for  preferring  tho  discontented  objection 
to  the  friendly  alliance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Imperial  pledge  which  was  pledged,  and  which 
has  been  broken,  ought  to  be  retrieved  without 
delav  by  the  restoration  to  its  former  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic." 

Mr.  SPEAEIEE :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  given  Notice  for  to-morrow 
no  Amendment  can  be  moved,  except 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would 
pursue  his  object  in  a  form  that  would 
bring  it  within  the  Bules  of  the  House. 

AFGHANISTAN  —  THE    WAR— SIGNA- 
TURE  OF  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

0b8ertati0ns. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Before  the  Clerk  proceeds  to 
read  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
which  informs  me  that  this  evening  he 
has  received  from  Major  Cavagnari  a 
telegram,  dated  to-day,  and  stating  that 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  was  signed  this  day. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAT. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

\^Pr  ogress."] 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

<<That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £339,680,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will<K)mo 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  Bfarch  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  and  other  Officers 
appointed  under  the  6th  and  7th  Sections  of  the 
Prison  Act,  1877,  and  the  Expenses  of  tho 
several  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales  to  which 
that  Act  applies." 
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Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  Ho  observed  by  the 
Estimates  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross) 
had  reduced  the  number  of  prisons 
by  43 ;  his  original  estimate  was  that 
he  would  reduce  them  by  50,  and  that 
number  was  afterwards  increased  to  54. 
He  should  like  to  know  to  what  further 
extent  his  right  hon.  Friend  hoped  to  be 
able  to  reduce  the  prisons  ?  Was  any 
further  reduction  contemplated  in  the 
staffs  of  the  prisons,  which  had  been 
brought  down  from  over  2,500  to  2,230  ? 
According  to  the  Estimates,  also,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  prisons,  compared  with  what 
it  was  in  1877,  the  last  complete  year 
of  the  old  rSpime,  by  £52,000.  The 
original  reduction  contemplated  was 
£50,000,  so  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  even  more  successful  than  he 
hoped  for;  but  that,  he  was  sure  he 
would  admit,  was  partly  due  to  the 
great  fall  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  food,  and 
clothing.  He  should  like  to  know  if  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  any  idea  of  how 
much  of  that  reduction  was  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  pnsons 
and  of  the  staff?  At  the  time  he  intro- 
duced his  Prisons  Bill  his  right  hon .  Friend 
said  he  hoped  to  double  the  return  from 
prison  labour.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  there  was  no  advance  in  this 
respect.  In  the  year  1877  the  return 
from  extra  receipts  was  £65,000,  which 
included  some  other  items,  prison  labour 
amounting  to  £56,000  ;  while  the  esti- 
mated receipts  this  year,  with  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  prisoners,  were 
only  £60,000.  Therefore,  he  thought 
he  might  presume  that  the  net  earnings 
from  prisoners'  labour  actually  decreased, 
and  he  should  like  to  ask  why  that  was 
so  ?  The  result  appeared  to  have  been 
the  same  last  year,  for  in  the  foot-note  to 
the  Estimates  it  said  '*  estimated  receipts 
£60,000  "  for  last  year.  Could  not  his 
right  hon.  Friend  tell  them  the  actual  re- 
ceipts ?  He  was  putting  these  questions 
in  no  carping  spirit,  but  merely  to  elicit 
information,  and  with  the  most  sincere 
desire  that  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  Friend  might  be 
realized.  Of  course,  even  if  all  these  ex- 
pectations were  realized,  the  difference 
would  only  be  a  halfpenny  or  three-far- 
thitigs  in  the  pound  on  the  rate,  and 
even  that  could  not  be  realized  for 
.    some  years  till  the  pensions  began  to 


run  out.  The  financial  success  of  the 
Prisons  Act  would  depend  upon  con- 
tinued firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Of  course,  a  Central  De- 
partment was  very  much  handicapped 
in  obtaining  economy,  because  in  such 
offices  there  was  always  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  extravagance,  not  from  care- 
lessness or  want  of  vigilance,  but  from 
this  officer  and  that  officer  recommend- 
ing this  improvement  or  that  improve- 
ment in  the  desire  to  make  the  system 
perfect.  Unless,  in  fact,  this  tendency 
was  repressed  by  a  firm  and  vigorous 
hand,  in  a  very  few  years  the  cost  of  the 
new  system  would  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  old. 

Mr.  assheton  CEOSS  regretted 
that  he  was  unable  fully  to  answer  the 
questions  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  accounts  were 
not  sent  in  until  after  the  close  of  the 
financial  year ;  and,  therefore,  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
get  them  ready  for  presentation  to  Par- 
liament before  July.  Still,  he  would 
answer  to  the  best  of  his  abilitv,  and 
would  promise  that  the  different  matters 
should  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Heport. 
They  thought  it  right  to  take  two  years 
in  which  to  decide  what  prisons  should 
be  closed.  Very  little  more  than  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  43  had  already  been  closed,  and 
orders  had  since  been  given  for  closing 
one  other.  He  and  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners had  it  in  contemplation  to 
close  quite  as  many  as  was  originally 
proposed  ;  but  on  that  subject  he  would 
not  say  more,  except  that  in  order  that 
certain  prisons  might,  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage, be  closed,  £29,000  had  been 
taken  for  alterations,  in  order  to  make 
certain  prisons  larger.  A  reduction  of 
the  staff  would  naturally  follow  from 
this;  but  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
reduce  the  present  staff  more  than  he 
had  done.  From  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  Estimates,  he  thought  £10,000  of  the 
£52,855  saved  was  due  to  the  reduced 
cost  of  food,  &c. ;  but  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  from  what  he  had  already 
experienced,  that  there  would  certainly 
be  an  eventual  saving  of  £50,000  from 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  prisons 
and  of  the  staff.  There  had  also  been 
an  increase  of  1,000  in  the  number  of 
prisoners ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  that,  the 
expenses  had  been  thus  largely  de- 
creased.     Tliis   was,  however,  only  an 
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increase  for  a  time.  As  to  the  prison 
labour,  when  the  local  authorities  gave 
up  the  prisons  they  sold  off  all  their 
materials ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no 
great  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
Buch  goods  as  they  had  to  sell,  for  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  glutting  the  mar- 
ket. A  system  like  that,  either,  could 
not  at  once  be  put  in  order,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  got  into  full 
swing.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  the 
estimate  for  the  first  year  would  be 
reached,  though  he  did  hope  and  expect 
that  the  one  for  the  second  year,  of 
£60,000,  would  be  realized.  Up  to  the 
present,  also,  he  had  not  done  very  much 
in  the  matter  of  prison  labour,  for  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  first  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  its  effect  on  trade  outside. 
He  accordingly  appointed  a  Depart- 
mentcd  Committee,  who  went  into  the 
matter  very  thoroughly.  Their  Report 
was  again  submitted  to  a  very  able  per- 
son, who  went  most  carefully  and  nar- 
rowly through  it,  and  then  presented  a 
very  able  and  elaborate  Report  on  the 
matter,  for  his  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross's) 
private  inspection.  Before,  however, 
finally  dealing  with  the  matter,  he 
thought  it  better  also  to  have  the 
opinion  of  two  absolutely  independent 
and  impartial  persons,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  officially  whatever, 
and,  therefore,  he  submitted  this  Report 
to  two  gentlemen  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  prison  labour  in 
any  shape  or  form.  One  of  them  was  a 
most  active  county  magistrate  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  the  other  was  a 
medical  gentleman.  They  had  also  re- 
ported, and  he  now  hoped  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  question.  He  had  felt, 
however,  that  it  was  far  more  satisfactory 
that  this  question  of  prison  labour  should 
not  be  touched  at  all  until  there  had 
been  the  most  careful  inquiry  as  to  its 
effects.  Therefore,  it  would  still  be  some 
little  time  before  this  system  got  into 
working  order,  although  he  was  sure 
the  amount  earned  would  reach  the 
estimate  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mb.  cole  was  sorry  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  not  been  able  to  give 
them  more  exact  details  as  to  the  amount 
received  from  prison  labour  during  the 
Government  had  had  the  prisons  under 
their  exclusive  charge. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  not  been  quite  understood.  The 
accounts  had  not  yet  been  made  up  for 


the  reasons  he  had  stated.  The  Go- 
vernment did  not  get  the  system  of 
prison  labour  in  work  for  the  first  three 
months  either. 

Mr.  cole  could  not  understand  why 
the  labour  should  have  been  stopped 
when  the  Government  took  over  the 
gaols.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong 
feeling  outside  against  prison  labour, 
and  it  was  said  that  certain  industries 
were  ruined  by  the  competition.  That 
might  be  true,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
as  regarded  mat-making ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  making  a  felon  earn  his  own 
living  by  industrial  labour.  It  was  said 
that  that  would  glut  the  labour  mar- 
ket, but  it  was  not  at  all  the  case,  for 
the  criminal  was  taken  from  his  work 
outside,  and  it  mattered  very  little  whe- 
ther he  laboured  inside  a  gaol  or  out- 
side. He  should  be  put  to  work  at  the 
same  trade  as  he  ordinarily  worked, 
and  if  the  man  did  not  know  a  handi- 
craft trade,  which  was  often  the  case, 
he  hoped  the  Homo  Secretary  would 
do  what  he  himself  had  always  con- 
tended ought  to  be  done — that  was,  to 
try  and  teach  the  prisoners  some  trado 
while  they  were  in  prison.  In  Devon- 
port  gaol,  of  which  he  had  had  a  large  ex- 
perience, the  Governor  actually  built  the 
whole  of  a  large  wing  entirely  by  prison 
labour,  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  work  was  far  better  than  that  in 
the  old  gaol.  Why,  then,  should  not 
these  felons  be  taught  various  handicraft 
trades  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  them 
when  they  came  out.  [Mr.  Asshetox 
Cross  :  It  is  being  done.]  He  (Mr. 
Cole)  was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  because 
there  was  too  great  a  tendency  to  teach 
only  one  or  two  trades,  and  to  keep 
prisoners  employed  at  those  trades,  and 
so  the  complaint  as  to  the  glutting  the 
market  arose.  If  they  were  employed 
in  a  great  number  of  various  industries 
no  complaint  could  properly  arise.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
mean  to  close  Plymouth  gaol,  which  was 
now  very  full  in  consequence  of  the 
closing  of  the  gaol  at  Devonport. 

Mr.  assheton  CROSS  stated 
that  he  had  recently  told  the  Mayor 
that  that  prison  was  not  going  to  be 
closed. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
wished  his  right  hon.  Friend  could  have 
given  them  a  more  clear  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  every  prison,  naming 
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each  prison,  throughout  the  country,  now 
that  they  were  under  the  Government, 
60  that  they  might  compare  it  with  the 
cost  under  the  magistracy.  The  present 
statement  was  a  very  vague  one,  and 
they  ought  to  have  all  this  information 
given  them  without  having  to  go  to  the 
judicial  statistics.  The  present  was  a 
very  unfair  way  of  making  out  the  ac- 
counts, for  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
if  the  accounts  were  analyzed,  instead  of 
there  being  a  saving  under  the  present 
system,  that  a  loss  would  be  shown.  As 
a  visiting  magistrate  of  more  than  30 
years'  experience,  he  was  unhesitatingly 
of  opinion  that,  as  a  majority  of  the 
sentences  were  for  very  short  terms,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  any  very 
large  sum  by  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners.  The  old  system  was  gone, 
and  they  had  to  deal  with  the  new  state 
of  things ;  but  he  did  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  give  them  the  means  of 
judging  whether  it  was  working  fairly 
or  not. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  anticipated  that  the  Prisons 
Act  would  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  those  magis- 
trates who  cringed  to  the  Home  Office 
and  were  willing  to  sell  their  local  rights 
and  powers  of  administration  in  order 
to  get  relieved  of  responsibility  which 
belonged  to  them.  It  was  necessary,  to 
some  extent,  to  struggle  against  official- 
ism, which  certainly,  in  his  opinion,  had 
lessened  the  efficiency  of  prison  discipline, 
and  was  very  likely  to  lead  to  increased 
expenditure.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, when  he  introduced  the  Prisons 
Act,  made  a  promise  to  the  House  to 
which  ho  (Mr.  Rylands)  thought  he 
must  be  held.  That  promise,  from  which 
he  was  quite  sure  there  was  no  wish 
to  depart,  was  that — "While  the 
local  rates  would  be  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  £92,000,  there  would  only 
be  an  additional  charge  upon  the  Pub- 
lic Revenue  of  £285,000."  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  stating  what  was 
perfectly  clear  from  the  Estimates, 
that  this  point  had  not  been  reached, 
had  treated  the  matter  with  perfect 
candour.  But  the  position  of  affairs 
at  starting  this  year  was  this.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Government  had  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  goal  at  which  they 
themselves  wished  to  arrive,  inasmucn 

Sir  Waller  B.  Barlteht 


as  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  down 
the  expenditure  to  anything  like  the 
amount  anticipated ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  had  also  admitted  that  they 
were  unable  to  bring  up  the  earnings 
for  prison  labour  to  anything  like  the 
amount  expected.  He  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  there 
had  been  already,  owing  to  certain 
causes,  such  as  the  reduced  cost  of  food 
and  clothing,  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson), 
a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the 
prison  expenditure  since  the  year  1875, 
and  that,  therefore,  economy  might  have 
been  secured  had  the  Government  so 
willed  it  without  this  great  revolution  in 
prison  management.  But  he  had  to 
complain  that  the  account  presented  for 
the  information  of  the  House  was  de- 
lusive, inasmuch  as  it  did  not  contain  a 
number  of  charges  which  had  come  upon 
the  Exchequer  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Prisons  Act ;  for  instance, 
there  was  a  charge  of  £11,000  for  print- 
ing and  stationery,  which  was  paid  out 
of  another  Vote  and  which,  therefore, 
did  not  appear  in  the  present  account. 
There  was  also  a  charge  of  £600  on 
account  of  prisons  included  in  the  Sup- 
plementary Estimates  ;  in  fact,  the 
House  would  find  various  charges  crop- 
ping up  in  the  different  Votes,  which 
would  not  have  been  there  but  for  the 
prisons  having  been  taken  over  by  the 
State  ;  and  although  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  make  use  of  captious  criticism,  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  be  obliged 
to  put  the  Government,  so  to  speak, 
upon  their  trial  with  regard  to  the 
prisons  which  had  been  so  unreasonably 
taken  over.  He  thought  that  as  soon  as 
the  Government  were  in  a  position  to  state 
the  facts  the  House  should  receive  a  full 
account,  not  merely  of  the  charges  which 
appeared  on  the  face  of  this  Vote,  but  of 
all  charges  which  had  been  brought 
upon  the  Exchequer  in  relation  to  prisons 
in  consequence  of  their  being  taken  over 
by  the  State,  and  that  these  items  should 
be  brought  to  a  focus  and  appear  in  a 
tabulated  form.  .  He  did  not  press  this 
upon  the  Government  because  he  had 
opposed  the  Bill,  or  with  any  wish  to 
show  that,  under  the  new  system,  there 
would  be  less  economy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  should  be  agreeably  disappointed  if 
the  system  proved  to  be  an  economical 
one,  as  would  also  be  the  case  with 
several  distinguished  gentlemen  in  the 
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Treasury  who,  be  was  quite  certain,  had 
not  expected  that  the  taking  oyer  of  the 
prisons  would  be  an  economical  opera- 
tion. If,  boweyer,  those  expectations 
were  agreeably  disapppointed,  he  should 
be  very  glad ;  but  it  was  to  be  feared, 
from  their  experience  of  Government 
administration — what  with  the  increase 
of  officials  and  their  superannuation 
allowances,  the  building  of  new  prisons 
and  the  pulling  down  or  enlarging  of 
old  ones,  as  well  as  with  the  staff  of 
architects  and  builders  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed— that  the  volume  of  cost  would 
continue  to  swell  year  by  year.  If  such 
was  found  to  be  the  case,  many  hon. 
Members  would  not  fail  to  press  the 
fact  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  cross  said,  that  ac- 
cording  to  a  Keturn  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  the  cost  of  the  county  and  borough 
prisons  for  the  year  1873  was  £585,000, 
from  which  amount  had  to  be  deducted 
the  sum  of  £43,000  for  interest  on  loans 
to  local  authorities  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  in  round  numbers,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  the  county  and  borough  prisons 
for  the  year  1873  amounted  to  £642,000. 
According  to  the  estimate  presented  by 
him  to  the  House  at  the  time,  the  pro- 
bable reduced  cost  of  the  prisons  was 
£484,500,  which  he  had  proposed  to  meet 
by  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £371,000, 
prisoners'  labour  £106,000,  and  other 
contingent  receipts  of  £7,500.  Taking 
this  sum  of  £484,500,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  estimate  of  the  year  1879-80, 
which  amounted  to  £472,680,  it  would 
be  seen  that  he  was  still  within  the  sum 
stated  to  the  House.  Again,  he  had 
stated  that  the  sum  of  £97,000  had 
already  been  paid  out  of  the  taxes  in 
the  year  1873 ;  this  sum  would,  therefore, 
have  to  be  deducted  from  the  £371,000, 
a  circumstance  which  appeared  to  have 
slipped  from  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands),  when  he 
reminded  the  House  that  he  (Mr.  Asshe- 
ton  Cross)  had  promised  that  the  extra 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  should  not 
exceed  £285,000. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  that, 
without  intending  to  repeat  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  must 
refer  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  prison 
labour  in  such  a  way  as  would  not  bring 
it  into  iLndue  competition  with  the  work 
done  outside.    There  were  certain  things 


connected  with  the  system  of  prison 
labour  to  which  he  called  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  he  understood  that  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  prison  authori- 
ties to  issue  tenders  to,  and  also  to  re- 
ceive them  from,  manufacturing  firms 
outside  the  prison  walls,  thereby  creating 
competition  with  the  labour  of  the  honest 
man.  This  procedure,  if  truly  stated, 
he  held  to  be  extremely  objectionable. 
One  of  the  tenders  referred  to  had  been 
shown  to  him  in  the  Lobby,  and  he  was 
informed  that  tenders  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  seen  were  also  issued  from 
a  prison  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Surely  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  see  that  such  a  course  was 
inconsistent  with  what  was  due  to  the 
honest  labourer,  because,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  prisoners  were  housed 
and  fed  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, their  work  could  always  be  made 
to  undersell  his.  Therefore,  he  desired 
to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  aware  that  such  a  practice  as 
had  been  described  existed  in  the  prisons, 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  issue  such 
instructions  as  would  prevent  its  repeti- 
tion ?  ■  The  subject,  as  he  was  quite 
aware,  was  difficult  and  delicate ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  knew  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  always  desired  to  do  what  was  just 
and  right  to  the  honest  labourer.  Again, 
when  the  Prisons  Bill  was  before  the 
House,  great  stress  had  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  prison  labour  was  confined 
to  one  or  two  industries,  and  that  it  was 
not  generally  distributed  over  the  dif- 
ferent industrial  employments.  One 
reason  alleged  for  this  was,  as  stated  by 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot),  that  the  prisoners  sen- 
tenced for  short  terms  of  imprisonment 
could  not  be  taught  certain  trades,  and 
that  mat  and  brush-making  were  much 
handier  for  them  to  learn.  But  he  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  hoped  that  when  the 
prison  regulations  were  issued,  due  re- 
gard would  be  paid  to  the  promise  given 
when  the  Prisons  Bill  was  before  the 
House,  that  industrial  labour  in  prisons 
should  be  extended  to  the  industries 
generally,  and  not  be  confined  to,  or 
put  in  competition  with,    one  or  two 

trades.  

Sir  BALDWYN  LEIGHTON  com- 
plained that,  although  the  Government 
were  pressing  the  localities  to  provide 
extra  accommodation  for  lunatics,  the 
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Commissioners  had  tlirown  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  the 
grants  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Mr.  a.  MOGEE  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  with  respect  to  prison 
labour,  and  that  he  would  also  bear  in 
mind  that  besides  the  honest  labourer 
there  was  the  honest  taxpayer.  He  ob- 
jected very  strongly  to  the  agitation 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  because  it 
was  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
and  could  never  see  why  prison  labour 
should  not  be  made  use  of  for  public 
purposes,  nor  why  prisoners  upon  whom 
large  sums  of  money  were  spent  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  something  to- 
wards their  own  maintenance.  That 
doctrine,  in  his  opinion,  was  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  he  believed  that  by  the 
proper  use  of  prison  labour  very  large 
contracts  might  be  undertaken.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  lose  sight  of 
the  interest  of  the  honest  taxpayer  by 
prohibiting  remunerative  labour  in 
prisons.  It  was  desirable  that  these 
institutions  should  be  allowed  to  produce 
as  much  as  they  could,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  utilize  the  results  of 
prison  labour  for  the  public  benefit  in 
any  way  they  thought  fit,  always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  they  did  not  under- 
sell ordinary  labour. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSK,  although  he 
disliked  the  Prisons  Act,  admitted  that 
the  Home  Secretary  had  carried  out  its 
provisions  fairly  and  efficiently,  and  that 
he  had  also  shown  a  desire  to  turn  prison 
labour  to  account  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  Speaking  as  one  of  many 
years'  experience  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  he  considered  that  a  good  deal 
of  sentimentalism  had  been  talked  upon 
this  matter  of  prison  labour;  and  he 
begged  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
magistrates,  in  sentencing  a  man  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  were  only  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  promote  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  that  they  paid  no  regard 
whatever  to  the  possibility  of  turning 
the  labour  imposed  to  profitable  account. 
The  public  good  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  very  much  interfered  with  if  they 
were  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  any  such  considerations.  Referring 
to  the  subject  which  he  had  brought  to 
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the  notice  of  the  Home-  Secretary  when 
the  previous  Prison  Vote  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  he  re- 
minded the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
magistrates  considered  it  hard  that  they 
were  unable  to  grant  permission,  under 
proper  circumstances,  to  persons  who 
wished  to  see  their  relations  in  prison. 
Some  liberty  should,  in  his  opinion,  be 
granted  in  this  respect,  to  supersede  the 
difficult  and,  in  many  cases,  almost  im- 
possible application  on  the  part  of  poor 
people  to  the  Home  Secretary.  It  was 
to  be  feared  that  by  unnecessary  de- 
privations of  this  kind  prisoners,  whose 
punishment  was  intended  as  an  example 
to  others,  became  hardened,  and  were 
sometimes  in  a  worse  state  when  they 
came  out  of  prison  than  when  they  went 
in.  He  therefore  trusted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  afford  some  faci- 
lities in  the  direction  indicated. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  could  not 
see  how  the  managers  of  prisons  were 
to  put  themselves  in  a  different  position 
to  the  managers  of  any  other  manufac- 
tories, because,  after  all,  they  must  look 
out  for  orders  for  their  manufactures, 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  necessarily  placed 
themselves  in  competition  with  the  out- 
side world,  because  consumers  of  manu- 
factured goods  would  always  try  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  and  would  pro- 
bably give  the  preference  to  employers 
of  labour  like  themselves.  For  these 
reasons,  the  managers  of  prisons  were  in 
considerable  difficulty,  and  had  to  arrange 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  as  best  they 
were  able.  But  his  object  in  rising  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Order  Book  for  that  evening,  with 
reference  to  Supply,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  himself  in  Order,  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  that  he 
should  conclude  with  a  Motion.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  Government  had 
adopted  a  course  which  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  in  placing  upon  the  Paper 
a  great  number  of  Classes  of  Supply, 
and  following  that  up  by  a  demand  for 
a  Vote  on  Account.  He  had  never 
known  of  an  instance  in  which  the  other 
Classes  of  Estimates  had  been  set  down 
prior  to  a  Vote  on  Account,  while  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Government  was 
rendered  all  the  more  inconvenient  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  Session.  He 
never  objected  to  Votes  being  taken  on 
account  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session, 
because    the    system    adopted    by   the 
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Treasury  and  by  the  country  necessi- 
tated the  return  to  the  Exchequer  of  all 
unexpended  balances,  the  Government 
being,  consequently,  obliged,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  to  ask 
the  House  for  Votes  on  Account  to  meet 
the  current  expenditure  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Public  Service.  But  he 
thought  that  the  position  of  the  Govei*n- 
rnent  in  the  present  Session  was  cer- 
tainly one  which  should  have  prevented 
any  appeal  being  made  for  a  second 
Vote  on  Account.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  a  very  exceptional  and 
stringent  Rule  was  adopted  by  the 
House  and  the  Government,  who  pro- 
mised that  the  Estimates  should  in 
future  be  brought  forward  regularly, 
and  Votes  on  Account  avoided.  That 
promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  inasmuch 
as  'the  Government,  having  taken  one 
very  considerable  Vote  on  Account,  were 
now  asking  for  a  second  Vote  to  meet 
the  expenditure  for  another  month.  He 
therefore  considered  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  reason- 
able for  the  Government  to  have  placed 
the  Vote  on  Account  before  the  Votes 
classed  in  the  Estimates,  and  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury was  ill-advised  in  adopting  the  op- 
posite course,  by  which  the  Vote  on  Ac- 
count would,  in  all  probability,  be 
reached  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  at 
a  time  when  hon.  Members  would  get 
no  explanations  from  the  Government 
for  this  unusual  and  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure. He  was  not  aware  of  any  case 
where  the  Government  had  obtained  a 
Vote  on  Account  after  Votes  in  Supply 
were  granted ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  should  vindi- 
cate the  course  pursued  on  the  present 
occasion.  Again,  he  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  Government  Busi- 
ness that  no  single  night  during  the 
Session  had  as  yet  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Irish  Estimates. 
He  was  aware  that  upon  one  occasion, 
after  the  Easter  Eecess,  these  Estimates 
had  been  brought  forward ;  but  it  would 
be  remembered  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan),  in 
view  of  the  absence  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
ask  the  Government  for  a  postponement 
of  the  Votes  until  their  return.  To  this 
the  Government  had  very  kindly  con- 
sented ;  but  as  the  Irish  Estimates  had 


only  been  brought  forward  once  during 
the  Session,  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  thought 
the  Committee  were  entitled  to  ask  for 
some  explanation  of  the  very  unprece- 
dented course  which  had  been  adopted. 
He  believed,  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, the  Irish  Members  were  asked  to 
vote  for  the  Irish  Constabulary  and 
Board  of  Works,  as  well  as  for  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Without  going  into 
these  matters,  he  wished  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  very  important  ques- 
tions attached  to  them  all.  It  was  only 
on  Friday  evening  last  that  the  Irish 
Members  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  oppose  the  Vote  for  the 
Scotch  Universities.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  stated  that  he  would 
take  Class  IV.,  in  which  this  Vote  was  in- 
cluded, that  evening;  but  immediately 
the  Government  heard  that  it  was  to  be 
opposed  by  the  Irish  Members,  Class  IV. 
was  dropped.  The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  said  that  Class 
IV.  was  not  mentioned ;  but  he  would, 
perhaps,  allow  him  to  say  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  however,  on  rising  to 
reply  to  a  Question  with  regard  to  the 
Business  on  Monday,  had  mentioned 
Class  IV.  amongst  those  which  were  to 
be  considered  in  Committee.  At  all 
events.  Class  IV.  had  been  excluded, 
and  it  was  found  that  no  Vote  was  to  be 
asked  for  on  account  of  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. But  the  Government  had 
asked  for  a  Vote  on  Account,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  that  being  to  preclude  all 
discussion  with  reference  to  the  Vote. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  thought 
he  should  be  excused  for  asking  the 
Government  at  what  time  of  the  evening 
they  proposed  to  take  the  Vote  on  Ac- 
count, and  whether  they  would  except 
from  that  the  Votes  for  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities and  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? 
Otherwise,  the  Irish  Members  would  be 
proven  ted  during  the  present  Session  from 
discussing  the  Votes  in  question,  or,  at  all 
events,  they  would  be  driven  on  to  so 
late  a  period  as  to  render  discussion  im- 
possible. Secondly,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Baronet  whether  the  Queen's 
Colleges  in  Ireland  were  getting  any 
money,  there  having  been  no  Vote  on 
account  of  these  institutions,  and  no- 
thing being  asked  for  that  evening  ? 

TheCHAIEMAN  pointed  out  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  stated  his  intention  to 
conclude  with  a  Motion, 
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Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  bad  not  for- 
gotten the  Motion.  He  was  simply 
asking  the  hon.  Baronet  how  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  subsisting  during  the 
time  that  no  money  was  voted  to  them  ? 
He  was  aware  that  they  ouly  deriyed  a 
portion  of  their  endowments  from  the 
Votes ;  but  as  it  was  well  known  that, 
as  regarded  the  Army  Estimates,  money 
voted  by  the  House  for  particular  ser- 
vices was  applied  to  services  for  which 
it  was  not  intended,  it  had  struck  him 
that  the  same  thing  might,  perhaps,  be 
taking  place  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
like  to  postpone  the  Vote  for  the  Scotch 
Universities,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  any  discussion  upon  it  to-night ; 
but,  if  not,  discussion  would  be  neces- 
sary. As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
Vote  for  the  Scotch  Universities  might 
pass  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  as  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  press  that  the  Vote  on 
Account  should  be  brought  forward  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  possible,  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Farnell.) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
confessed  his  regret  that  the  interests  of 
the  Pubb'c  Service  had  forced  upon  him 
the  obligation  of  asking  the  House  to 
take  a  second  Vote  on  Account  that 
evening.  When  he  proposed  the  first 
Vote  on  Account,  three  months'  Supply 
was  asked  for,  and  it  was  stated  that 
notwithstanding  the  facilities  g^ven  to 
the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  period  of  the  Session  was  so 
much  advanced  that  he  could  not  see  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  Votes  passed  to  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  carry  on  the  Public  Service 
unless  they  had  Votes  on  Account.  To 
that  proposal  opposition  was  taken,  and 
the  amount  cut  down  to  two  months' 
Supply.  As  he  had  foreseen,  the  state 
pi  Supply  was  such  that  the  Public 
Service  would  be  practically  without 
sufficient  money  for  the  requirements — 
that  was  to  say,  that  the  sum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  would  be  run 
out  in  the  course  of  next  week  or  so,  un- 
less another  Vote  on  Account  was  ob- 
tained, because  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  getting  money  in  Supply  in 


time  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  concerning  the  Civil  Service 
Votes,  the  same  conditions  did  not  apply 
to  these  as  to  the  Votes  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  there  was  no  power  of 
distributing  public  money  over  Votes 
not  passed  by  the  House.  For  that 
reason,  he  regretted  to  say  that  the 
Queen's  Colleges  and  Queen's  Univer- 
sities in  Ireland  had  not  up  to  that  time 
been  able  to  get  any  of  the  money  voted 
in  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year. 
With  regard  to  the  other  point  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member,  that  by  this  time  the 
Government  ought  to  have  had  Supply 
much  more  forward,  he  thought  the 
Committee,  or,  at  all  events,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Bylands), 
would  bear  him  out  when  he  said  that 
he  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  keep 
Supply  as  much  as  possible  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  whenever 
an  opportunity  had  offered.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Session  had  been 
rather  rife  with  Votes  of  Censure  upon  the 
Government,  which  had  taken  up  many 
nights,  he  had  never  missed  a  single 
occasion  of  endeavouring  to  get  Supply 
passed  by  the  Committee.  It  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  however,  that  he  had 
only  got  into  Supply  on  four  occasions. 
On  the  1 8th  April,  21  Votes  in  Class  I.  and 
9  Votes  in  Class  II.  were  passed  ;  on  the 
2 1  st  April,  10  Votes  in  Class  II. ;  on  the 
12th  May,  17  Votes  in  Class  II. ;  and, 
on  the  19th  May,  15  Votes  in  Class  III. 
were  passed,  making  a  total  of  72  Votes 
which  he  had  been  able  to  get  in  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  leaving  72 
Votes  still  to  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  would  see  from 
that  statement  that  the  Government 
were  not  in  a  position  to  do  without  a 
further  Vote  on  Account.  The  Vote 
asked  for  on  account  was  for  one  month's 
more  Supply ;  but  it  in  no  way  precluded 
discussion  on  any  single  Vote  embodied 
in  the  Estimates,  for  after  this  had  been 
granted  there  would  still  remain  a  large 
sum  to  be  voted.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  would  have  fair  and  ample 
opportunities  for  discussion  and  conside- 
ration of  any  Vote  to  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  take  exception.  Although 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  thought 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  drive  off  tlie 
Votes  to  a  period  when  hon.  Members 
were  likely  to  be  worn  out,  or  were  want- 
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ing  to  get  away,  he  could  assure  him 
that  such,  at  auy  rate  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  was  not  the  desire  of  a  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  whose  object  was 
to  make  Supply  his  first  care,  and  to 
keep  it  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  until  the  whole  was  passed.  He 
ventured  to  think  that  iu  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  place  Supply  on  the 
Minutes,  and  if  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  have  confidence  enough  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government  not  to  pass  too 
many  Votes  of  Censure,  he  believed  an 
endeavour  might  be  made  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  criti- 
cizing the  Votes  in  question.  If  the 
Irish  Votes  had  been  postponed,  the 
fault  was  due  to  the  good-nature  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  rather  than  to 
any  wish  to  obstruct  Business,  for  he 
had  more  than  once  been  asked  to  post- 
pone their  consideration  in  order  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  Irish  Members. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  that  he  would  not  be  long  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
Irish  Votes,  which  should  be  brought 
forward  on  the  first  occasion  when  Irish 
Members  were  present  in  sufficient  num- 
bers properly  to  consider  them.  Every 
week's  postponement  of  the  Votes  for  the 
Queen's  Colleges  and  Universities,  in 
his  opinion,  rendered  their  discussion 
the  more  necessary.  He  repeated,  that 
his  anxiety  was  to  meet  the  views  of 
hon.  Members,  and  to  bring  forward  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  as  early  as  pos- 
sible during  the  Session,  in  order  to 
complete  Supply  and  to  allow  oppor- 
tunities for  fair  discussion  upon  parti- 
cular Votes. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  he  must  bear 
testimony  to  the  anxiety  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury to  meet  the  views  of  everyone  in 
the  House.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  endeavours  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  all.  Still,  he  thought  there  was  some 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  course  now 
taken  by  the  Government  in  placing 
Votes  on  Account  in  the  Paper  on  the 
same  day  as  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
objection  taken  to  that  course  was  of  this 
kind.  It  was  understood  that  Votes  on 
Account  were  within  the  terms  of  the 
Eesolution  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Public  Business ;  so  that  if  a  Vote  on 
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Account  were  taken  on  any  day  but 
Monday,  hon.  Members  would  have  a 
right  to  move  a  Resolution  before  going 
into  Committee  of  Supplj'.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  the  highest  authority  in 
the  House— namely,  the  Speaker — upon 
that  point,  for  Mr.  Speaker  had  informed 
him  that  the  rule  would  be  that  Votes 
on  Account  would  be  considered  as  ordi- 
nary Supply.  Having  robbed  indepen- 
dent Members  of  some  of  their  privi- 
leges— they  had,  unfortunately,  been 
robbed  by  his  hon.  Friend  who  sat  upon 
the  Treasury  Bench — they  were  now 
asked  to  restrict  their  privileges  still 
more.  The  Government  were  asking 
them  now  to  put  down  on  Monday  two 
Votes  in  Supply — one  in  regard  to  ordi- 
nary Supply,  and  one  on  Account.  Not- 
withstanding his  objection  to  the  course 
taken,  however,  he  did  not  intend  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Votes.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Votes  on 
Account  had  been  put  down  on  the  same 
evening  as  Votes  in  Supply,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  not  be  made  a  prece- 
dent with  regard  to  the  Business  of  the 
House.  He  wished  to  give  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
Notice  that  when  Votes  were  put  down 
as  Votes  on  Account  on  Monday,  resist- 
ance would  be  made  to  their  being  taken. 
Considering,  however,  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
that  he  had  only  put  down  the  Votes  on 
that  occasion  witli  a  view  to  the  conve- 
nience of  Members,  and  in  order  to  push 
forward  Supply,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  take  them  on  that 
occasion  without  construing  their  being 
so  taken  in  any  way  into  a  precedent. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
wished  to  say,  in  explanation,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  these 
Votes  on  Account  before  Whitsuntide. 
Unless  he  had  put  them  down  for 
Monday,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  taken  a  portion  of  the  Whitsun- 
tide Holidays,  and  detained  hon.  Mem- 
bers till  Thursday.  As  he  did  not  wish 
to  put  hon.  Members  to  that  inconve- 
nience, he  had  taken  the  course  of  putting 
down  the  Votes  on  Account  on  the  same 
evening  as  Supply  for  the  ordinary 
Civil  Services.  He  fully  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  as  to  its  not  being 
an  ordinary  course  to  take  ;  but  he  only 
adopted  it  on  the  present  occasion  with 
a  view  to  consulting  the  convenience  of 
the  House. 

2  T 
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Major  O'BEIENE  said,  that  he  had 
the  same  objection  as  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  lor  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  to 
Votes  being  taken  on  account  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary.  The  state  of  affairs 
in  that  force  was  incompatible  with  dis- 
cipline, and,  speaking  as  an  officer,  he 
must  say  there  was  reason  for  grave  ob- 
jection. He  did  not,  however,  then 
intend  to  enter  into  that  question ;  but 
he  wished  to  protest  against  any  Votes 
being  taken  on  account  of  the  Scotch 
Universities.  He  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  Irish  Members  to  resist  any 
Vote  on  that  account,  inasmuch  as  Scotch 
Members  had  taken  considerable  trouble 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  opposition 
to  the  Irish  University  Bill. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  is  not  in  Order  in  going 
into  the  question  of  a  Bill  not  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  House. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  observed,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Scotch  Members  to  a 
Bill  which  had  been  introduced  was 
very  unreasonable ;  and  so  long  as 
Scotch  Members  objected  to  the  Im- 
perial funds  being  applied  in  the  same 
manner  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  they 
must  resist  any  Votes  on  Account  of  the 
Scotch  Universities. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  that 
the  Motion  before  the  House  was  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  to  report 
Progress.  The  subject  they  were  de- 
bating before  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  moved  was  that  of  prisons, 
and  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
that  subject  when  the  present  discussion 
was  closed.  He  understood  that  the 
object  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  would  be  accomplished,  if  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  assured  them 
that  this  Vote  on  Account  which  he  pro- 
posed to  take  would  not  include  anything 
for  the  Scotch  Universities.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  them  that  assurance, 
which  he  imagined  he  would  be  able  to 
do,  he  apprehended  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Meath  would  withdraw 
his  Motion.  He  considered  that  he  was 
quite  right  in  objecting  to  any  Vote 
being  taken  on  account  which  should 
include  grants  in  aid  of  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. With  respect  to  this  discus- 
sion on  University  Education,  he  wished 
to  point  out  that  their  only  practical 
way  of  objecting  to  a  particular  system 
of  University  Education  was  by  moving 
to  reduce  the  Votes,  and  the  only  effect 


of  postponing  the  Vote  on  Scotch  Uni- 
versities now  would  be  that  that  Vote 
would  be  taken  definitely  on  an- 
other occasion;  and  so  long  as  the 
Scotch  Members  objected  to  the  in- 
stitution in  Ireland  of  a  similar  system 
to  what  they  themselves  enjoyed,  so 
long  must  the  Irish  Members  oppose 
any  Vote  for  the  Scotch  Universities. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  he  thought  were  the  ill 
effects  of  its  abandoning  its  privileges 
on  Monday.  When  that  was  proposed, 
he  stated  to  the  House  his  conviction  that 
by  discussing  preliminary  matters  first 
they  were  enabled  to  have  a  more  full 
and  free  discussion  afterwards.  Theyhad 
been  discussing  the  Prison  Estimates, 
and  the  subject  of  prisons  had  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  the  country. 
By  having  a  discussion  before  Committee, 
they  would  have  obtained  a  full  attend- 
ance of  Members.  But  now  anything  they 
might  say  on  the  subject  of  prisons  in 
Committee  would  not  be  reported,  and 
they  might  as  well  address  themselves 
to  empty  Benches  as  to  the  House  in  its 
present  condition.  These  things  were 
wrong,  and  were  the  result  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  privileges  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  discussing  questions  before 
going  into  Committee.  He  protested  at 
the  time  against  Monday  being  taken 
from  them,  inasmuch  as  a  Motion  before 
Supply  was  almost  the  only  opportunity 
they  could  get  for  discussions  to  be  fully 
reported.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
discussions  on  the  Estimates  were  not 
reported.  But  he  hoped  that  when 
they  had  disposed  of  the  Motion  then 
before  the  House  they  would  come  to 
the  question  of  prisons,  and  that  theright 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
was  responsible  for  them,  would  then 
be  in  his  place.  He  did  not  grudge  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  his  necessary 
refreshment;  but  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory that  he  should  be  in  his  place 
when  the  Prisons  Vote  was  under  dis- 
cussion. He  would  not  sit  down  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  postponing 
Irish  Votes  whenever  requested  to  do  so 
for  the  convenience  of  hon.  Members. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  most  con- 
ciliatory Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that 
ever  sat  in  that  House,  and  he  had 
always  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
agreed  to  postpone  Votes  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  Members  of  all  parts  of 
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the  House.  The  hon.  Baronet,  he  was 
sure,  was  actuated  bv  a  sense  of  justice 
and  a  wish  to  discuss  Votes  fairly  and 
fully,  and.  he  trusted,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country-.  He  therefore  bepged  to 
tender  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  his  yote 
of  thanks  for  the  course  he  had  taken 
with  regard  to  Irish  Totes. 

Mr.  a.  MOORE  thought  it  very  un- 
fair to  place  amongst  the  Votes  on 
Account,  which  were  otherwise  unobjec- 
tionable, One  to  which  considerable 
objection  was  raised.  Thej  did  not 
object  to  give  money  for  denominational 
purposes;  but  it  was  a  great  injustice  to 
ask  them  to  vote  this  money  for  the 
Scotch  Universities  so  long  as  all  parts 
of  the  country  did  not  equally  share  in 
an  expenditure  from  the  public  funds 
for  the  same  purposes.  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  consent  to  postpone  the  Vote  for 
the  Scotch  University  Education  till 
another  occasion,  when  it  could  be 
brought  on  at  an  early  hour,  ho  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  would  be 
justified  in  withdrawing  his  Motion ;  but 
it  was  unfair  to  ask  them  to  vote  this 
money  while  they  had  no  chance  of  pro- 
testing against  it. 

Sin  HiENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  not  quite  sure  that  they  wore  in 
Order  in  discussing  a  Vote  when  there 
was  a  Motion  to  report  Progrens  before 
the  House.  As,  however,  there  had 
been  a  strong  expression  of  opinion 
against  taking  a  Vote  on  Account  for  the 
Scotch  Universities  that  evening,  he 
would  certainly  omit  that  item  from  the 
Votes  on  Account.  He  must  remind 
hon.  Members  that,  because  Votes  on 
Account  were  taken,  it  in  no  way  pre- 
vented the  Vote  itself  being  discussed. 
The  particular  sums  voted  were  only  for 
three  months,  and  they  had  still  nine 
months  to  vote  on  account  of  tho  Supply 
required;  and  there  would,  thc-rf/fore, 
then  be  an  ample  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussing the  principles  of  the  prants. 
But  as  the  Votes  were  required  for 
carrying  on   the  different  .S«rrvif:f:8,  )je 


expected  discussion;  but  had  tho  PristMW 
Vote  boon  taken  in  tho  manner  pn^- 
posedbythoGovornmont,  it  would  havo 
been  wnsidcred  in  a  full  House.  Thoro- 
fore,  he  thought  tho  Oovornmont  must 
be  acquitted  of  not  bringing  tho  IVison 
Vote  on  for  discussion  in  a  full  llouso. 

Mr.  0*1X>NNELL  was  of  tho  snmo 
opinion  as  other  hon.  Mombors  as  to  tho 
manner  in  which  tho  hon.  Baronot  tho 
Secretary  to  tho  Treasury  always  treated 
tho  representations  of  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  tho  House.  Ho  must,  how- 
ever, say  that  he  felt  that  the  di»i  usMons 
during  that  Session  had  very  stronyly 
corroborated  tho  view  ho  took,  that 
Public  Business  was  not  facilitated  by 
taking  away  tho  right  of  dihctiMHion  be- 
fore going  into  (^nuniitteo  of  Su])j)ly. 
Ho  could  not  but  think  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers wore  desirous  to  discusH  it(»ms  in 
the  KstimatcH,  so  as  to  bring  in  g<Mieral 
considerations  which  would  havo  been 
very  much  bettor  treated  by  means  of 
tho  regular  Resolution  on  going  info 
Committee  of  Supply.  Tho  roMtilt  was 
not  only  tliat  tho  time  of  tho  IIouh<»  was 
quite  as  much  occuT)ied  as  licfore,  Imt 
that  they  had  a  diHcuHsion  whi(?h  did 
not  go  directly  to  tho  point.  It  had 
been  very  fairly  pointed  out  that  they 
could  not  make  tho  discussions  upon  tho 
Estimatfjs  as  generally  inttjresting  as 
they  would  bo  if  brought  on  befor«)  going 
into  (Jommitteo  of  Supply.  Ho  hojM'd 
ho  should  not  be  in  any  way  couhidered 
ungrateful  in  alluding  to  tho  conduct 
of  tho  Secretary  to  tho  Treasury  in  j)Oht- 
poning  Irish  Votes  wIumi  requentcd  to 
do  so  on  account  of  tho  m:ant  attondanco 
of  Jrihh  Members,  wlien  lio  stated  his 
opinion  that  that  syi-.teni  was  very  in- 
jurious. Jrihh  Memb'TK  w<*re  to  hlume, 
and  were  fully  responhiblo  for  deranging 
the  regular  prognss  of  pr^recdingH  in 
the  Houho,  by  requiring  matters  Ut  stand 
over  to   meet  their  convenience.     'I'he 

iiTHcXiuo.  of  jK>*»tiKining  niuttern  in  M'hicli 
reland  was  int^jrented  in  conM-quenco 
of  the  hMihW  attendance  of  I  n»ih  Mem  hers 
must  injure  the  infiuenco  of  Ireland  in 


must  press  for  a  Vote  on  Account  that  j  that  fiouie.  If  Ireland  got  anything 
night,  with  the  exception  of  the  item  j  lik<.'  her  proper  \i%\Mti  fiom  thorepreMrn* 
that  he  had  mentioned.  He  would  re-  l  tation  of  lO.O  Members,  thcTe  would  not 
mind  the  hon.  MemWr  for  Oalway  ''Mr.  i  be  a  fcingl'?  Jri»:h  grievane/-,  from  t^rnarit 
Mitchell  Henry ^  that  it  wsm  not  abv>-  ]  right  U*  U'ttufT  liuUr,  that  would  not  ho 
lutely  the  fault  of  the  Goven;n:ent  that  '  reirjedied  in  the  ftpa/.e  of  threat  Hhkt^.lohk; 
the  Prisons  Vote  had  corr;e  on  to  be  th'-'refore.  he  wa•^  heartily  oj/j/zM-d  V> 
discu5!*t'd  in  a  thin  H^yiit^,  Variou.**  er^ry  atVrrtion  being  kho^u  Xft  liJ*h 
Members  had  raised  a  fomewbat  lu-  j  Meml>^;r»  vhi/;b  eii/xmra^^  iL^M  t//  ab* 
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stain  from  doing  their  duty  to  theii'  con- 
stituents in  that  House. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw his  Motion,  as  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury had  made  a  very  reasonahle  ar- 
rangement. He  thought  that  the  Vote 
on  account  of  the  Irish  Constabulary 
should  also  be  postponed. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  considered  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  Vote 
for  the  Scotch  Universities  and  the  Irish 
University  Question.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, the  money  must  be  granted  by 
Parliament  for  the  Scotch  Universities, 
and  he  thought  the  Government  were 
not  acting  rightly  in  consenting  to  the 
request  for  the  postponement  of  the 
Vote  on  Account  for  them.  It  was  very 
well  known  why  their  Irish  Friends  were 
asking  for  a  postponement  of  this  Vote  ; 
it  was  from  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch 
Members  to  the  Bill  with  reference  to 
the  Irish  University.  But  the  difference 
between  a  Bill  for  the  Irish  University, 
and  voting  money  required  for  Scotch 
Universities,  was  very  great.  The  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities had  been  incurred,  but  the 
Irish  University  was  yet  in  embryo ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  unfair  to  require  the 
postponement  of  a  Vote  on  Account  for 
the  Scotch  Universities.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  Government  were  acting 
with  a  due  desire  to  push  forward  the 
Business  of  the  House  in  consenting  to 
the  postponement  of  the  Vote. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  make  some 
observations  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  salaries  of  the 
prison  officials  in  England  and  Ireland. 
His  hon.  Friends  were  obliged,  by  the 
Forms  of  the  House,  to  move  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  the  English  prison  officials 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  their  view  that 
Irish  prison  officials  should  be  paid 
larger  salaries.  He  did  not  wish  to  go 
at  length  into  this  question,  because  he 
hoped  that  satisfactory  assurance  would 
be  given  either  that  the  salaries  of  the 
English  prison  officials  would  be  re- 
duced, or  that  the  salaries  of  the  Irish 
officials  would  be  raised  to  the  same 
level.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  long  list, 
showing  the  disproportion  in  the  salaries 
of  the  officials  in  the  twQ  (Jountrjes.     To 

^r.  O'Donnell 


take  the  case  first  of  the  higher  officials. 
An  English  Chairman  was  paid  £1,000 
a-year  out  of  the  Prisons  Vote  under  dis- 
cussion, and  another  £1,000  a-year  as 
Chairman  of  the  Convict  Prisons  Board ; 
whereas    an  Irish  Chairman  only  got 
£1,200  a-year  altogether.     If  the  Irish 
Chairman    could  manage    to  exist  on 
£1,200  a-year,  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  Englishman  should  not  do  so ; 
he  could  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
English  Chairman  should  be  paid  an 
additional  £1,000,   whereas  the  Irish 
Chairman  only  obtained  an  additional 
£200  from  the  Prisons  Vote.  When  they 
came  to  the  seven  Inspectors  who  were 
maintained  in  England,  they  would  find 
that  they  had  £700  a-year  each,  whereas 
the  three  Irish  Inspectors  only  got  £500 
a-year  each.    The  number  of  Inspectors 
in  Ireland  being  less  than  in  England 
they  might  assume  that  they  had  the 
same  amount  of  work  to  do  as  those  in 
England,  and  if  £500  a-year  was  suffi- 
cient for  an  Irish  Inspector  it  ought  also 
to  be  sufficient  for  an  English  Inspector. 
He  found,  on  looking  into  the  Estimates, 
page  216,  that  the  Governors  of  English 
prisons  got  an  average  salary  in  England 
of  £710  a-year — he  was  speaking  of  the 
minimum  salary,  because  they  went  from 
£710  to  £2,000.     On  page  278  of  the 
Estimates,  he  found  that  in  Ireland  the 
Governors  of  prisons  were   only  paid 
from  £100  to  £350  a-year — an  enormous 
disproportion,  which  he  thought  required 
some  explanation  of  the  Government. 
He  found  that  the  Deputy  Governors  in 
England  received  an  average  salary  of 
£200  a-year ;   whereas  the  Deputy  Go- 
vernors in  Ireland  were  paid  from  £60 
to  £130  a-year.     Then  the  chaplains  in 
England  got  an  average  salary  of  from 
£100  to  £200  a-year,  while  the  chaplains 
in  Ireland  were  paid  from  £30  to  £75 
a-year  in  the  case  of  Protestant  chap- 
lains;  the  Eoman   Catholic  chaplains, 
however,  in  Ireland,  were  paid  salaries 
averaging  from   £100  to  £200  a-year. 
The  same  dispropoilion  was  seen  in  the 
salaries  of  the  medical  officers ;  and  he 
might  say  that  the  same  thing  was  ob- 
servable in  the  whole  list  of  officers 
from  the  Governors  down  to  the  lowest 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 
He  considered  that  if  men  could  exist 
upon  those  salaries  in  Ireland  they  ought 
to  do  the  same  in  England.     There  was 
a  less  number  of  officers  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause, probably,  there  was  a  less  num- 
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ber  of  prisons.  He  wished  to  know  I 
why  the  English  officers  received  so 
much  higher  salaries  than  those  in 
Ireland  ?  And  unless  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation was  given,  he  must  move  to 
reduce  the  Vote. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
quite  admitted,  that  at  first  sight,  with- 
out going  into  figures,  it  might  seem 
necessary  that  some  explanation  should 
be  given  with  regard  to  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
English  and  Irish  prison  officials.  But 
the  Committee  should  not  lose  sight  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  question 
was  very  much,  and  very  properly,  in- 
fluenced by  the  amount  of  work  that  was 
to  be  done  in  the  different  countries — 
by  the  amount  of  inspection,  and  the 
amount  of  charge  which  was  thrown 
upon  each  individual  Inspector.  One  very 
important  element  was  the  number  of 
prisons  under  the  eye  of  each  Inspector, 
and  another  was  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  each  prison.  The  number  of  prisoners 
in  England  was  much  in  excess  of  the 
number  in  Ireland.  In  the  72  prisons 
in  England  the  average  number  of  pri- 
soners was  284,  and  those  prisons  were, 
for  the  most  part,  very  large  ones.  In 
fact,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
work  was  required  in  England,  .and  it 
would  seem  that  an  Inspector  had  much 
harder  work  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland.  Then,  again,  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  20,500  in 
England,  as  against  2,300  in  Scotland, 
and  2,940  in  Ireland.  What  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Inspectors 
of  prisons?  The  first  proposal  made 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Irish  Inspectors  of 
prisons  was  that  they  should  receive 
salaries  of  not  less  than  £400  a-year. 
That  amount  was  the  first  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Irish  Government,  and  on 
their  asking  for  an  increase  of  that 
amount  for  the  three  Inspectors,  the  de- 
mand was  at  once  complied  with,  and 
they  now  received  from  £600  to  £600  a- 
year.  That  was  the  only  application 
which  had  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  salaries  of  those  Inspectors,  and  it 
was  assented  to  at  once,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  not  very 
fair  remuneration  for  the  services  per- 
formed. From  all  that  he  had  heard, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  salaries 
that  had  been  paid  had  not  been  ob- 
jected to  by  the  officers  who  had  been 


appointed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  com- 
plaints had  been  raised  by  any  of  them. 
When  they  looked  to  the  relative  re- 
muneration of  the  different  classes  of 
the  community  in  Ireland  they  would 
see  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  prison 
officials  bore  a  very  fair  relation  to  that 
remuneration.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
dispute  that  the  remuneration  that  was 
given  to  the  same  officials  in  this  coun- 
try was  greater.  A  medical  man,  how- 
ever, in  one  country  received  very  much 
greater  remuneration  than  a  medical 
man  in  the  other,  and  the  payments 
amongst  all  classes  were  greater  in 
England  than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  salaries  paid  were  in  relative  pro- 
portion to  the  ordinary  remuneration  in 
the  country  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  they  were  fair 
salaries.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, as  compared  with  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  Ireland^  and  also  the  number 
of  prisons  were  looked  at,  and  the  relative 
scale  of  professional  remuneration  in  the 
different  countries  was  considered,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  officials  in  Ire- 
land were  fairly  and  adequately  paid. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  case  was 
really  much  worse  than  had  been  stated. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  seemed 
to  say  that,  because  there  had  been  no 
complaint,  there  was  no  grievance  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  many 
complaints.  The  simple  argument  seemed 
to  be  that  because  all  trades  and  profes- 
sions in  Ireland  were  worse  paid  in 
Ireland  than  they  were  in  England,  that, 
therefore,  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
should  also  be  worse  paid.  That  was 
not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  question. 
If  it  was  maintained  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Ireland  did  less  work 
than  the  Government  officials  in  Eng- 
land, that  might  be  a  reason  for  paying 
less ;  but  no  such  contention  had  been 
stated.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Inspec- 
tors, the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
made  out  no  such  case  whatever.  The 
true  test  was  the  cost  of  living,  and 
though  that  certainly  was  cheaper  at 
one  time  in  Ireland  than  in  England  it 
was  not  the  case  now.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  milk  and  eggs,  he  believed  all 
sorts  of  food  were  quite  as  cheap  in 
London  as  in  any  Irish  town.  Bread 
was  probably  cheaper,  for  they  had  to 
import  a  great  deal  of  com  in  Ireland, 
while  many  of  the  necessaries  and  all 
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the  luxuries  of  life  were  much  cheaper 
here  than  there.  As  a  consequence  of 
their  smaller  pay,  the  minor  Govern- 
ment officials  in  Ireland  had,  without 
doubt,  to  content  themselves  with  lower 
positions  than  their  English  brethren 
enjoyed.  Amongst  the  higher  officials, 
he  believed,  many  unnecessary  offices 
existed.  The  speech  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  did  not  give  them  much 
hope  of  any  improvement,  for  he  said 
that,  as  all  other  classes  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  less  remuneration  in 
Ireland  than  England,  the  rule  must 
hold  good  with  Government  officials  also. 
That  might  be  an  argument  with  some 
little  force,  if  there  was  a  notable  dif- 
ference between  the  taxation  of  the  two 
countries ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
believed  Ireland  was  more  heavily  taxed 
than  England.  The  Irish  were  a  whisky- 
drinking  people,  and  spirits  were  taxed 
far  more  heavily  than  beer,  which  was 
what  the  English  people  drank ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Income  Tax  and 
the  tobacco  duty,  for  instance,  were  the 
same  in  both  countries.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  certainly  thought  it 
was  most  unfair  to  treat  the  Irish  officials 
worse  than  the  English. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought  his  argument  had  been  mis- 
represented. What  he  said  was  that 
the  State,  as  an  employer  of  labour,  in 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  ought  not 
to  pay  more  for  labour  than  its  proper 
value,  and  that  value  depended  upon 
the  general  remuneration  of  the  different 
professions  and  statuses.  Would  any 
hon.  Member,  for  instance,  say  that  the 
leading  medical  men  and  barristers  in 
Dublin  made  as  large  incomes  as  the 
leading  men  of  those  professions  in  Lon- 
don? For  some  reason  or  other  there 
was  a  larger  amount  of  service  to  be 
obtained  in  Ireland,  and  the  State, 
therefore,  need  not  pay  so  much  for  it 
as  in  England.  No  complaint,  also, 
had  been  made  by  these  officials.  Not 
one  single  complaint  had  reached  the 
Treasury,  except  that  made  by  hon. 
Members  that  night.  The  argument  as 
to  the  Inspectors  applied  also  to  all 
other  cases.  Where  there  was  not  the 
same  amount  of  labour  to  perform,  the 
salaries  ought  not  to  be  so  high  as  they 
were  where  work  was  heavier.  He 
ventured  to  say,  in  no  one  case  had 
there  been  any  complaint  to  the  Prison 
Commissioners. 

Major  Nolan 


Mr.  CALLAN  thought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  not  have  read  the  evidence 
before  the  Commission  which  inquired 
into  the  salaries  of  Civil  servants  three 
years  ago. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
remarked  that  the  Prison  Commissioners 
were  not  appointed  then. 

Mr.  CALLAN  replied,  that  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  then  governed  the 
Treasury  now,  and  the  objection  was  a 
technical  and  a  puerile  one.  The  prin- 
ciple then  laid  down  was  that  the  cost 
of  living  should  regulate  salaries.  [Sir 
Henry  Selwin  -  Ibbetson  dissented.] 
That  was  so,  notwithstanding  the  ora- 
cular shake  of  the  head  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.  He  believed  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  Ireland  was  quite  as  great  as 
it  was  in  England,  and  if  they  did  pay  a 
little  more  for  their  milk  in  London  they 
got  a  superior  quality.  The  logical 
sequence  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  that  the  English  officials 
were  superior  in  every  shape  and  form 
to  the  Irish  officials. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  admitted  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  State  ought  not  to  pay  more  for 
its  work  than  the  market  value  ;  but  he 
complained  that  a  totally  erroneous 
standard  of  value  had  been  chosen.  The 
officers  and  warders,  on  whose  behalf 
complaint  was  made,  were  in  a  totally 
different  position  from  medical  men  and 
barristers.  Their  position  should  have 
been  compared  with  that  of  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  artizans,  and  labourers. 
He  would  find  that  those  classes  earned 
little,  if  anything,  less  than  men  of  the 
same  class  earned  in  England ;  and, 
therefore,  the  enormous  difference  of 
salary  which  had  been  pointed  out  cer- 
tainly was  not  warranted.  The  general 
staff  of  the  prisons,  also,  had  had  their 
duties  largely  increased  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  prisons ;  but  their  salaries  re- 
mained the  same.  These  men  had  onerous, 
almost  slavish,  duties  to  perform,  which 
made  thorn  prisoners  very  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  they  had  in  charge, 
and  they  certainly  were  not  properly 
remunerated  for  the  work  they  had  to 
do.  He  knew,  in  one  case,  that  both  the 
Governor  and  the  doctor,  when  they 
undertook  increased  duties  under  the 
new  Act,  did  so  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  receive  increased  re- 
muneration. There  was  much  feeling 
on  this  subject  in  Ireland,  and  the  House 
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must  expect  to  hear  of  it  until  the  sala- 
ries in  tlio  two  countries  were  to  some 
extent  equalized. 

Sm  ANDREW  LUSK  hoped  this 
discussion  would  now  close,  and  that  the 
Vote  would  be  taken.  For  his  part,  he 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  be 
careful  how  they  spent  the  money  of  the 
country.  Whenever  there  was  a  vacancy 
for  one  of  these  offices  there  were  always 
50  applicants,  and  as  long  as  that  was 
the  case  what  was  the  good  of  saying 
any  more  about  it?  He  did  not  want  to 
draw  invidious  comparisons,  or  he  might 
say  something  about  Ireland — the  police, 
for  instance.  The  Government  had  borne 
a  great  deal  of  contention  and  contra- 
diction, and  now  he  thought  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  give  them  the  Vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  never 
listened  with  greater  pleasure  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  than  when 
be  appeared  in  the  character  of  the 
**  heavy  father,"  and  advised  them  all 
as  to  what  they  should  and  should  not 
do.  He  did  hope,  however,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  institute  some  of  these 
invidious  comparisons,  and  would  call 
attention,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the 
Government  Departments  in  Ireland. 
This  question  of  the  discrepancy  in 
salaries  was  a  most  important  one,  and 
there  could  not  be  a  more  fallacious 
argument  urged  against  the  contention 
of  himself  and  his  Friends  than  that  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  They 
could,  no  doubt,  get  gentlemen  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  or  Home  Secretary,  or 
even  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  at  half 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  present  holders 
of  those  Offices.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
salaries  of  the  smaller  officials  were  in- 
tentionally and  designedly  fixed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  were  in  England. 
It  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
lunatic  asylums,  as  he  had  himself 
pointed  out,  and  he  was  very  glad  that 
the  Irish  Members  were  at  last  learniDg 
to  discuss  the  Votes  systematically.  For 
a  grjeat  deal  of  the  discussion  that  even- 
ing the  Treasury  Bench  was  responsible. 
For  instance,  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  incomes  of  professional 
men  in  Dublin  and  London  had  been 
started;  but  as  he  did  not  think  that 
question  was  germane  to  the  topic  now 
before  them  he  should  not  deal  with  it. 
It  was  said  that  tliese  officials  did  not 
complain.  No  wonder;  they  were  Con- 
servatives, appointed  by  a  Conservative 


Government — which  always  managed  to 
secure  a  great  deal  of  patronage — and 
not  one  of  the  Irish  Conservative  Mem- 
bers was  in  the  House  to  speak  for  them. 
The  Irish  Liberal  Members  were  equally 
to  blame;  but,  notwithstanding  the  small 
attendance,  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  allow  the  subject  to  drop,  but 
would  bring  it  forward  on  every  one  of 
the  Estimates.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  could  get  justice  for  Ireland  washy 
making  it  inconvenient  for  the  House  to 
do  injustice  to  Ireland.  It  appeared 
that  there  were  3,000  prisoners  in  Ireland, 
some  200  or  300  less  in  Scotland,  and 
about  20,000  in  England.  Thus  Scot- 
land, with  a  population  only  two-thirds 
that  of  Ireland,  had  nearly  as  many 
prisoners  as  Ireland,  while  the  the  dispro- 
portion was  still  greater  in  the  case  of 
England.  If  that  were  so,  what  justifi- 
cation was  there  for  the  complaints  con- 
stantly made  of  the  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order of  the  Irish  people,  and  what  ex- 
cuse was  there  for  changing  their  system  ? 
The  Irish  prisons  and  the  Irish  lunatic 
asylums  were  managed  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent system  from  the  English  ones;  as  a 
result,  they  had  far  less  crimes  and  far 
more  cures  of  lunatics  than  in  England. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  was  justi- 
fied in  asking  why  this  change  had  been 
made,  and  why  their  whole  system  had 
been  altered,  and  why  systems  of  tor- 
ture which  never  existed  before  were 
now  introduced  ?  This  system  of  paying 
smaller  salaries  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land was  so  unjust  that  if  a  compact 
body  of  Irish  Members  only  made  it  in- 
convenient to  continue  it,  the  Govern- 
ment would  soon  discharge  their  con- 
sciences by  doing  what  was  right. 

Mb.  PARNELL  would  certainly  take 
a  Division  after  the  statement  they  had 
heard  from  the  hon.  Baronet.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  political  economy  to 
take  the  cheapest  labour  they  could  get, 
nor,  until  he  heard  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  did  he  think  it  was  Eng- 
lish economy.  He  should  move  to  re- 
duce Item  D  of  the  Vote  by  £75,000, 
which  was  about  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  salaries. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  Item  for  Pay  and  Allowances  of 
Officers,  including  Uniform,  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  £76,000."— (Jfr.  Parnell.) 

Sir  JOSEPH  M*KENNA  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  divide.     At  the 
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same  time,  lie  must  entirely  disagree 
from  the  proposal  to  treat  Irish  and 
English  officials  differently  on  the  score 
that  they  were  to  regard  the  scale  as 
dependent  on  the  labour  market.  The 
whole  question  was,  whether  the  work 
was  the  same  ?  If  it  was,  it  ought  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  same  rate.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  labour  market  in  regard 
to  Public  Offices.  What  would  be  said 
if,  in  the  Army,  the  Irish  soldier  was 
paid  1 4.  and  his  English  comrade  \B.\d, 
a-day?  If  this  discussion  were  taken 
to  heart  by  the  Government,  he  had 
great  hopes  that  good  would  result  from 
it ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  should  lead 
to  a  Division  on  this  occasion. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  point  out 
that  officers  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
were  not  paid  any  less  when  they  were 
serving  in  Ireland.  The  argument  that 
the  Government  should  only  pay  what 
they  could  get  people  to  do  the  work  for 
was  utterly  fallacious.  As  for  any  ap- 
pointment over  £40  or  £50  a-year,  they 
would  always  have  plenty  of  applicants. 
The  Government  must  settle  what  was  a 
fair  rate  of  pay,  and  they  should  make 
no  distinctions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  this 
Amendment  was  moved  to  Item  D.  As 
a  point  of  Order,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  he  could  now  move  a  reduction 
of  Item  A,  on  which  Vote  he  wished 
to  bring  forward  the  question  of  the 
management  of  prisons  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  when  this 
Motion  had  been  disposed  of,  the  whole 
Vote  would  be  again  before  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  would  not  be  competent 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  move  a  reduction 
of  any  Item  previous  to  Item  D. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  24; 
Noes  120:  Majority  96.--(Div.  List, 
No.  111.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  thought  the  present 
a  proper  occasion  for  asking  the  Home 
Secretary,  or  his  Eepresentative,  for  some 
information  as  to  the  number  of  Catholic 
chaplains  appointed  to  the  prisons  in 
this  country.  At  an  early  part  of  the 
Session  he  had  moved  for  a  Eeturn  of 
the  number  of  prisons  in  which  there 
was  an  average  of  50  Catholic  prisoners 
and  upwards  during  the  year.     He  was 

Sir  Joseph  M*Ke7ina 


now  very  anxious  to  know  what  had 
been  done  in  this  matter,  and  felt  confi- 
dent that  he  should  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  from  the  Government. 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
said,  although  he  was  unable  to  give 
their  number,  Eoman  Catholic  chaplains 
would  be  appointed  whenever  there  was 
a  sufRcient  number  of  Eoman  Catholic 
prisoners,  and  would  be  paid  upon  the 
scale  recommended  by  the  Committee 
which  sat  upon  this  subject  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  every  endeavour  would 
be  made  to  bring  all  the  Catholic  pri- 
soners to  the  same  gaol  where  practi- 
cable. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  reply  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  inquired  whether  the  number  of  50 
prisoners  or  upwards  had  been  taken  by 
Government  as  a  minimum,  or  what 
number  of  prisoners  would  be  held  to 
justify  the  appointment  of  Catholic 
chaplains  to  the  prisons  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
the  appointment  of  chaplains  had  not 
been  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the 
Catholic  prisoners  numbered  50  and  up- 
wards. In  his  own  county,  Lancashire, 
the  gaols  had  always  had  Eoman  Catho- 
lic chaplains,  although  the  county  was 
considered  to  be  Protestant. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  trusted  to 
be  excused  if  he  failed  to  address  the 
Committee  effectively  upon  a  subject 
which  was  originally  intended  to  be  laid 
before  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  who  was  at 
that  moment  suffering  from  loss  of  voice. 
He  was  anxious  to  pass  over  a  great 
many  topics  connected  with  prison 
management  which  he  had  expected 
English  Members  to  refer  to  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  But  having 
been  connected  for  many  years  with  the 
prisons  of  this  country,  he  felt  bound  to 
take  notice  of  some  points  in  their 
management.  He  desired  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretaiy,  to  which  he  trusted  a 
satisfactory  response  would  be  given. 
Now,  great  pains  had  been  taken  by 
Government  with  regard  to  prison  diet, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  pri- 
soners— if  the  food  was  properly  cooked 
and  of  good  qualit}',  of  which  there 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  a  doubt — was 
better  than  it  used  to  be.  At  any  rate, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  try 
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condusions  either  for  or  against  the  pre- 
sent dietary  until  further  experience 
had  been  gained  npon  the  subject,  al- 
though he  confessed  to  some  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 
His  object  in  rising  was  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  the  scandal  and 
shame  of  using  starvation  as  a  means  of 
punishment  in  prisons;  and,  in  so  doing, 
he  was  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of 
hon.  Members  to  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
whode  death,  in  bis  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry's) 
opinion,  was  attributable  to  this  system 
of  punishment  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
He  was  aware  that,  in  making  this 
statement,  a  portion  of  the  Committee 
would  be  against  him.  At  the  close  of 
last  year  a  prisoner  died  in  Clerkenwell 
Prison.  He  was  a  young  man  of  18 
years  of  age,  and  upon  whom,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  prison,  an  in- 
quest was  held ;  it  was  shown  by  the 
evidence  that  he  had  been  for  many 
days  in  solitary  confinement  on  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water;  the  jury,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  an  inquisitive  one,  and  not 
satisfied  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  required  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  inquest,  which  was  resumed 
on  the  20th  of  November.  A  great  deal 
of  evidence  was  then  taken,  and  the  in- 
quest was  again  adjourned  to  the  4th  of 
December,  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  was  examined,  and 
gave  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the 
working  of  the  prison  rules.  The  jury 
eventually  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that — 

"  John  Nolan  was  foand  dead,  or  had  died,  in 
the  infinnar>'  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  from 
the  mortal  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ; 
andf  further,  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by 
the  bread  and  water  diet  sanctioned  by  the 
Governor :  the  jurj'  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  medical  officer  properly  or  effec- 
tually to  attend  to  his  duties  in  prison  without 
being  resident ;  and  the  jury  are  also  of  opinion 
that  the  punishment  of  br&id  and  wat'rr  should 
only  be  administered  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Visiting  Committee.'* 

That  verdict  caused  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  felt  it  his  dut}'  to  appoint 
a  small  Medical  Commission  to  take  evi- 
dence, and  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  grounds  for  instituting  further 
proceedings  against  the  prison  officials  in 
whose  charge  the  young  man  was  during 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  The  Home 
8eeretarT  appointed  the  Commission, 
against  the  construction  of  which  no 


complaint  could  rightly  be  made.  This 
Commission  came  to  nine  separate  con- 
clusions, all  of  which  were  totally  op- 
posed to  the  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury. 
They  found  that  the  punishments  in- 
flicted were  not  excessive,  whether 
measured  by  the  power  of  the  Governor 
to  inflict  them,  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  themselves ;  that  death  was 
neither  induced  nor  accelerated  by  the 
bread  and  water  punishment  to  whirh 
the  deceased  was  subjected ;  that  ho  did 
not  sufl'er  injury  from  the  plank  bed; 
and  that  his  death  was  attributable  to 
the  weather,  which  was  auite  cold 
enough  to  account  for  it.  The  Com- 
missioners also  added  to  their  Koport 
that  they  could  not  endorse  the  opinion 
of  the  Coroner's  jury,  that  the  duties  of 
the  medical  officer  could  not  bo  pro- 
perly performed  unless  by  a  resident. 
He  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  said,  with 
great  regret,  however,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  impossible  for  any- 
body to  read  the  evidence  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  lleport  was  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  adduced.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  he 
asked  the  attention  of  tlie  House  wore 
these.  The  young  man  in  question  was 
sentenced  to  three  mouths'  imprisonn^'ut 
with  hard  labour,  as  being  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond ;  he  had  been  a  glass-blower, 
and  was  said  to  be  of  a  sturdy  and 
robust  constitution  ;  he  was,  during  the 
course  of  his  imprisonment,  repeatedly 
punished  by  starvation.  After  he  had 
been  in  prison  for  a  few  days  he  did 
not  perform  his  allotted  task  of  oakum 
picking,  and  was,  accordingly,  put  on 
a  diet  of  bread  and  water  on  the  *2\nt 
and  22nd  of  August ;  after  that  he  again 
failed  in  doing  what  ho  ought  to  liavo 
done,  and  was  sentenced  to  further  soli- 
tary confinement  and  bread  and  water 
diet  on  the  28th,  30th,  and  31bt  August 
and  on  the  1st  September.  One 
reason  for  his  punishment  was  that 
he  had  wetted  his  bed,  and  a  small 
blister  was  put  uwm  his  back,  as  the 
Commissioners  said,  for  medical  pur- 
poses; but  that  statement  he  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry)  begged  leave  to  doubt.  The 
young  man,  who  evidently  in  his  starved 
condition  had  no  power  over  his  organs, 
again  incurred  punishment ;  he  was 
taken  ill  and  sent  to  the  infinnanr  on 
the  3rd  of  September ;  on  the  Hh  of  that 
month  he  was  discharged,  and  on  the  7th 
September  he  again  fell  under  the  di*- 
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pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  bread  and  water  on  the  8th 
and  9th  September.  Here  were  seven 
days  within  the  space  between  the  2l8t 
August  and  the  8tfi  September  inclusive, 
during  which  he  was  upon  bread  and 
water  diet ;  he  was  then  found  to  have 
lost  6  lbs.  in  weight — that  was  to  say,  one 
pound  for  every  day  of  bread  and  water 
diet,  or  one-nineteenth  of  his  whole  weight. 
Again,  on  the  1 9th  and  25th  September, 
and  on  the  1st,  5th,  7th,  and  10th 
of  October,  he  was  placed  on  bread  and 
water  diet,  so  that  out  of  50  days*  im- 
prisonment 1 3  days  were  passed  by  him 
on  bread  and  water  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. Bread  and  water  diet  meant  one 
pound  of  bread  and  some  water  to  sup- 
port a  man  for  24  hours.  A  pound  of 
bread  was  in  quantity  about  half  of  a 
very  moderate-sized  loaf,  and  this  was 
given  to  prisoners  sometimes  altogether, 
when  it  was  greedily  devoured,  and 
sometimes  in  two  portions.  Inquiries 
had  been  made  into  the  effects  of 
this  dreadful  discipline,  and  some  know- 
ledge had  been  gained  respecting  it. 
The  following  accounts  had  been  given 
by  one  of  the  prisoners  who  appeared 
before  the  Commission  of  1871,  and  who 
described  the  effects  of  starvation  in  this 
way  : — 

"  The  first  time  you  are  put  into  a  dark  cell, 
and  have  nothing  but  this  piece  of  bread  with 
some  water  to  drink ;  the  sense  of  hunger  is 
overpowering ;  a  man  presses  upon  his  stomach, 
and  does  anything  to  remove  the  sensation  of 
the  absence  of  food ;  but  after  a  time  he  tries  to 
sleep,  and  then  he  gets  sick  and  can  hardly  eat 
the  bread  given  him  next  day,  after  which  time 
he  finds  himself  quite  unable  to  eat  it." 

That  was  literally  and  truly,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  starvation.  He  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  medical  details;  but 
everyone  had  some  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology, and  would  remember  that  the 
food  was  digested  by  means  of  the  gastric 
juice ;  the  gastric  juice  being  poured 
into  the  stomach  by  the  organs,  if  there 
was  no  food,  then  would  act  upon  the 
stomach  and  cause  great  inconvenience. 
He  had  shown  that  the  young  man  had 
spent  13  days  out  of  50  days  upon  this 
starvation  diet.  Besides  this,  he  was  also 
put  upon  a  plank  bed,  on  which  he  slept 
for  16  days  until  the  25th  October. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  came  in 
from  exercise,  the  warder  noticed  that 
he  looked  exceedingly  ill,  besides  seeing 
something  else  which  the  Commissioners 
had  not  noticed — the  man's  trousers  were 
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wet,  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  not  able 
to  retain  his  urine.  If  that  was  not  evi- 
dence of  a  debilitated  constitution  he  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry)  did  not  know  what  was. 
The  young  man  was  there  and  then  taken 
to  the  infirmary,  and  in  five  days  he  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  lung^.  All  those 
facts  had  been  laid  before  the  Coroner's 
jury,  who  had  delivered  their  verdict  in 
the  terms  which  had  been  read  to  the 
Committee  ;  but  the  Commissioners,  who 
had  before  them  the  same  evidence,  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  entirely  different. 
They  said  that  the  debilitated  tone  of  the 
deceased  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  main- 
tained that  nobody  would  believe  that 
statement.  Everybody  must  feel  that  if 
you  put  a  young  man  for  1 3  days  upon  a 
diet  of  bread  and  water  his  constitution 
must  become  debilitated ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, challenged  the  Report  of  the  Com-, 
missioners,  when  they  said  that  the 
disease  of  this  man's  lung^  was  in  no 
way  accelerated  or  induced  by  the  re- 
peated punishments  of  bread  and  water 
which  he  underwent.  He  appealed  to 
the  Home  Secretary ;  this  system  of 
starving  prisoners  was  not  a  right  one, 
and  it  was  a  system  which,  if  the  people 
of  England  knew  it  to  be  practised, 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Some  other 
punishment  must  be  found.  If  a  man 
could  not  pick  a  certain  quantity  of 
oakum,  and  had  besides  the  misfortune 
to  soil  his  bed,  he  certainly  ought  not 
to  punished  by  starvation.  He  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had,  in  his  opinion,  supported  the 
contention  of  the  Governor  of  the  prison 
upon  the  powers  which  he  had  to  inflict 
bread  and  water  punishment  in  a  way 
not  intended  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  House  would  recollect  that  when 
the  Prisons  Bill  was  under  discussion  it 
was  determined  that  proper  rules  should 
be  laid  down  for  punishment,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  the  Governor  of  a  prison 
should  have  no  right  to  put  a  prisoner 
into  the  punishment  cell  for  more  than 
24  hours,  the  intention  being  that  no 
person  should  be  placed  on  bread  and 
water  diet  for  a  longer  period  than  that 
named.  But  how  did  the  Governors  of 
prisons  interpret  that  rule  ?  They  no 
longer  put  prisoners  into  what  was 
called  a  punishment  cell,  but  converted 
into  a  punishment  cell  the  ordinary  cell 
of  the  prisoner ;  they  put  him  on  bread 
and  water  for  24  hours,  and,  after  an 
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interval,  they  gave  him  another  24  hours. 
In  this  way  it  came  about  that  John 
Nolan  was,  in  his  opinion,  debilitated 
by  being  placed  upon  bread  and  water 
diet  for  13  out  of  50  days.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
had  contested  the  reading  of  the  rule 
set  up  by  the  Governor,  and  they  both 
applied  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who,  it 
was  to  be  regretted,  had  giving  his  de- 
cision against  the  Chairman  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee,  saying  that  the  Governor 
of  this  prison  was  quite  right  in  acting 
as  he  had  done.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
be  concluded  that  Governors  of  prisons 
might  convert  the  cells  of  prisoners  into 
punishment  cells,  lock  up  their  prisoners 
therein,  and  place  them  upon  bread  and 
water  diet,  until  the  House  of  Commons 
laid  down  strict  rules  against  the  prac- 
tice by  Act  of  Parliament.  In  another 
case,  that  of  a  man  26  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour,  was  charged 
with  committing  an  assault  upon  a  warder. 
He  was  tried  before  Lord  Coleridge, 
and  found  guilty,  and  the  comment 
made  by  the  Government  organ,  Tha 
Daily  Telegraph,  upon  the  case  was,  that 
the  learned  Judge  and  jury  evidently 
did  not  believe  the  evidence  of  the 
warder,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  charges  brought  forward  by  the 
warder,  the  Judge  merely  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment; 
thus  not  adding  a  single  day  to  his 
punishment.  There  had  also  been  other 
cases,  and  he  had  received  from  one 
prisoner  a  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
very  same  warder,  who  was  described  as 
a  most  tyrannical  person.  This  warder 
was  concerned  in  the  imprisonment  of 
Nolan,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  his  conduct  had  throughout  been 
most  tyrannical.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  once  and  for  ever  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  system  of  starving 
prisoners,  qa  it  was  one  which  the 
people  of  England  would  not  submit  to, 
if  they  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  being  pursued. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  wished,  in 
the  first  place,  to  assure  the  hon.  Gen 
tleman  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  was  no  advocate  of  starvation.  He  did 
not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public  that 
any  system  of  that  character  was  carried 
on  with  his  approbation;  and  he  would 
deny  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  in 


regard  to  the  matter  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  drawn  attention  any 
alteration  had  been  effected  by  the  Act 
of  1877.  Prisoners  were  now  treated 
exactly  as  they  formerly  were,  and  he 
could  not  for  one  moment  allow  it  to  be 
supposed  that  there  had  been  the  slight- 
est change  made  as  regarded  the  treat- 
ment and  discipline  of  prisoners  since 
the  passing  of  that  Act.  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  confinement  of 
men  in  the  punishment  cell.  Under  the 
Act  of  1865,  the  Governors  of  prisons  had 
the  power  to  confine  a  man  for  36  hours; 
whereas  now,  by  the  measure  of  1877, 
the  period  of  punishment  was  limited  to 
24  hours,  which  he  considered  to  be 
quite  long  enough. 

Mr.  PAHNELL  said,  that  Governors 
never  made  use  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1865. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  replied, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite 
wrong.  He  had  greater  opportunities 
than  the  hon.  Member  of  knowing  what 
took  place  on  this  subject,  and  he  could 
assure  him  that  representations  had 
been  made  to  him  over  and  over  again, 
by  persons  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  management  of  gaols,  to  the  effect 
that  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  Act  of 
1877,  it  was  in  the  clause  limiting  the 
hours  of  solitary  confinement  which  a 
Governor  was  enabled  to  impose.  The 
representations  made  to  him  upon  this 
point  were  that  the  alteration  made  had 
practically  destroyed  the  punishment ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  he  still  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  alteration 
made  by  the  Act  of  1877  was  beneficial. 
He  wished  to  x)oint  out  that  locking  a 
man  up  in  his  ordinary  cell  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  sending  him  to  a 
punishment  cell.  In  many  prisons  the 
punishment  cells  were  dark,  and  some 
were  in  perfect  darkness.  He  had  done 
all  he  could  to  abolish  the  cell  system 
entirely.  But  even  ordinary  punishment 
cells  were  very  dark,  and  when  a  man 
was  confined  to  them  he  was  entirely 
removed  from  the  general  life  of  the 
prison.  Therefore,  confining  a  man  in 
a  punishment  cell  was,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  isolation,  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment. Isolation  in  the  dark  often  acted 
injuriously ;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
practically  prohibited  the  use  of  com- 
pletely dark  cells.  But,  still,  confine- 
ment in  a  punishment  cell,  being  severe 
from  its  isolation,  ho  had  objected  to  a 
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man  being  confined  there  for  more  than 
24  hours.  That  had  nothing,  however, 
to  do  with  a  man  being  locked  up  in  his 
ordinary  cell  for  a  longer  period.  When 
this  question  was  raised,  he  took  the  best 
possible  advice  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
was  informed  that  punishment  cells  were 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  cells. 
He  was  satisfied  upon  that  point,  and 
was  sure  that  everyone  who  knew  any- 
thing about  prisons  would  agree  that 
locking  a  man  up  in  his  ordinary  cell 
was  very  different  from  confining  him  in 
the  separate  punishment  cells.  The 
next  question  that  had  been  raised  was 
with  regard  to  the  diet  of  bread  and 
water.  He  must  again  speak  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  for  he  did  not  wish 
the  House  to  be  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion in  this  matter.  He  must,  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms,  state  that,  in  the 
management  of  prisons  from  one  end  of 
England  or  Scotland  to  the  other,  there 
had  not  been,  for  a  single  moment,  star- 
vation, or  anything  like  it.  Nor  had 
there  been  anything  done  which  in  the 
least  degree  tended  to  lessen  the  health 
of  prisoners.  No  officer  in  any  gaol  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  do  anything 
which  would  be  likely  to  produce  starva- 
tion or  diminish  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  strongest  regulations  had 
been  issued  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  impossible  for  a  prisoner  to  suffer  in 
health  from  gaol  discipline.  First  of 
all,  by  Kule  36,  no  punishment  was  to 
bo  inflicted  upon  any  prisoner  unless 
the  surgeon  should  certify  that  such  a 
prisoner  was  in  a  fit  condition  of  health 
to  undergo  such  punishment.  They 
could  not  have  a  much  more  stringent 
regulation  than  that.  Then,  again,  by 
Hule  104,  the  surgeon  was  bound  to  re- 
port to  the  Governor  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  in  bad  health  which  he  might 
think  necessary.  And  if  he  thought  the 
health  of  any  prisoner  was  in  danger 
from  confinement,  he  was  to  inform  the 
Governor,  and  the  Governor  was  to  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner.  By  Rule  1 06, 
the  surgeon  was  to  report  to  the  Go- 
vernor any  case  in  which  the  discipline 
or  treatment  seemed  likely  to  injure  the 
health  of  any  prisoner,  and  the  Governor 
might  issue  such  directions  as  the  cir- 
cumstances should  require.  He  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  think  that 
nothing  could  be  more  stringent  and 
calculated  to  preserve  the  health  of  pri- 
soners than  a  regulation  of  that  sort. 

Mr,  Astheton  Cross 


He  would  now  come  to  the  i>articalar 
case  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  had  referred 
— that  of  John  Nolan.  That  case  hap- 
pened some  time  ago,  and  he  was  bound 
to  state  that  steps  were  taken  to  inquire 
into  it,  and  from  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigations nothing  more  had  been  done. 
The  unfortunate  man )  no  doubt,  died,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  found  the  verdict  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred. 
If  anyone  would  read  the  Paper  con- 
taining the  evidence  taken  before  the 
coroner's  jury,  and  the  verdict,  and  the 
Correspondence  between  the  Visiting 
Committee  and  the  Home  Office,  they 
would  see  that  it  was  the  evidence  given 
by  Sir  William  White  that  led  the  jury 
to  believe  that  the  Visiting  Committee 
had  not  so  much  power  as  they  ought 
to  have ;  and  the  jury  went  on  to  say 
that  they  thought  something  ought  to 
be  done.  That  verdict  having  been 
found,  what  was  the  course  he  was 
bound  to  pursue  ?  The  sole  object  he 
had  in  view  was  that  the  matter  should 
be  as  fully  investigated  as  possible,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted  that 
more  independent  men  than  those  who 
were  appointed  to  form  the  Committee 
could  not  be  found.  They  were  men  of 
the  highest  experience,  and  his  instruc- 
tions to  them  were  to  find  out  whether 
anything  wrong  had  been  done,  and,  if 
so,  to  report  upon  it.  He  might  men- 
tion that  the  surgeon  of  the  gaol  had 
been  about  26  or  27  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  had  enjoyed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  Visiting  Justices  during  all 
that  time.  What  stronger  guarantee 
could  they  have  that  no  injustice  should 
be  done  to  any  prisoner?  Then,  as  to 
the  Governor.  He,  no  doubt,  had  been 
changed ;  but  the  Governor  in  charge 
at  the  time  spoken  of  had  been  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  county  gaol  in  the  South  for 
a  long  time,  and  was  a  man  bearing  the 
highest  possible  character.  The  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  whole  case,  and  they 
had  no  possible  interest  but  to  report 
fully  and  accurately.  He  expressly  in- 
structed them  that  if  they  found  out 
anything  wrong  they  were  to  report  it. 
Well,  what  result  had  the  Commis- 
sioners come  to  in  the  matter?  They 
said — 

"  1.  That  John  Nolan  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  2.  That  though  we  have  formed 
this  opiuiou  without  the  n:>bistanco  which  a  poet- 
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mortem  esamiiution  would  havD  reodcrcd  at, 
we  beliere  it  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence  laid  before  us.  3.  That  the  puniahmciit(< 
inSictedupon  Kolan  were  not  exceuivc.  whetbor 
UMamrod  by  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  in- 
flict them  or  of  the  priioner  hinuett  to  BUBtaiu 

He  did  not  tbink  they  could  bava 
Btronger  ^testimony  than  that  of  the 
Com  missionera — 

"  That  the  panishmenta  Inflicted  upon  Nolan 
were  not  cxc«saire,  whether  mcaaured  by  the 
power  of  the  Governor  to  inflict  them  or  of  the 
prisoner  hlnuelf  to  lustaiu  them.'' 

They  went  on  to  say — 

"  4.  That  Nolan's  death  was  neither  induced 
nor  Bccelented  by  the  repeated  bread  and  water 
puniahmenta  to  which  he  waa  subjected.  5. 
That  he  did  not  anfler  any  injury  from  the  plank 
bed.  6.  That  the  prisoner  waa  treated  during 
bis  fatal  illnesa  with  skill,  attention,  and  indul- 
gence. 7.  That  the  commeorement  of  Nolan's 
fatal  illncBS  coincided  in  point  and  time  with  a 
marked  fall  of  temperature,  high  winds,  and 
eitrcme  dampness  of  atmosphere,  and  his  death 
with  an  increased  general  mortality  from  the 
disassea  of  the  orguna  of  reepiratioo,  which  dis-  ' 
eases  had  been  progreasivo  for  aeveral  weeks. 
8.  That  we  caonot  endorso  the  opinion  of  the 
coroner'a  jury  that  the  duties  ol  the  medical 
officers  cannot  be  properly  performed  without 
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So  far  as  the  officers  of  the  gaol  were 
concerned,  could  they  have  higher  testi- 
mony than  was  contained  in  that  Re- 
port. He  would  refrain  from  going  into 
farther  detail  in  the  matter ;  but  he  was 
bound  to  read  tbat  part  of  the  Report 
which  referred  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. On  page  8  of  the  Report,  the 
Commissioners  said — 

"Wo  will  now  inquire  what  happened  to 
the  prisoner  under  those  two  diets  reapeotively. 
Nolan  entered  the  prison  8th  August,  underthe 
predecessor  of  the  present  Govcmor,  Cnptam 
Helby,  and  on  the  '2Ut  August  waa  sentenced 
by  him  to  two  days'  consecutive  bread  and 
water.  On  the  21th  August  (Jnptaio  Helbj- 
took  chBi^  of  the  prison,  and  on  tho  2°th  sen- 
tenced Nolan  to  one  day,  and  on  the  3Iat  to 
two  days'  bread  and  water.  On  the  3rd  Sop- 
tember  Nolan  whs  admitted  to  tho  convalescent 
ward  for  a  slight  cold,  and  discharged  on  the 
fith.  On  tho  ;th  September,  two  days  after  hia 
discharge  from  the  convalescent  ward,  Nolan 
again  incurred  two  consecutive  days'  bread  and 
water,  and  when  weighed  on  the  Hth  Sep- 
tember was  found  to  have  lost  6  lbs.  in  the 
113  Iba.,  which  was  hia  weight  on  entering  the 
prison.    This  is  nearty  I-19th  of  his  weight. 

"  If  now  we  start  afresh  from  the  day  of  the 
second  weighing,  when  Nolan  waa  found  to  have 
lost  6  lbs.,  and  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  now 
been  for  some  days  on  the  more  nutritioua  diet 
to  which  his  standing  as  a  prisoner  entitled  him, 
and  beiir  in  mind.  also,  the  fact  that  his  task  of 
work  was  to  pick  only  21bB.  of  oakum  per  diem, 


and  to  keep  his  cell  and  person  clean,  we  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  appreciato  the  following 
statement  of  facte  : — 

"  On  the  191h  and  25th  of  September,  and  on 
the  1st,  .5th,  7th.  and  lOlh  of  October,  Nolan 
was  sentenced  to  one  day's  bread  and  water. 
Nolan,  thevcfoie,  having,  in  Bccordaiice  with 
prison  rules,  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 
diet  Xo.  3,  teith  hard  labtvr,  and  never  doing 
anv  harder  work  than  picking  2  lbs  of  oalcum 
a-iJay:  having  made  this  change  on  or  about 
tbo  8th  September  (five  days  before  his 
second  weighing),  he  is  submitted  to  bread  and 
water,  for  one  ^y  at  a  time,  six  times  in  the 
space  of  21  daya.  If  wo  diatribute  these  six 
days'  bread  and  water  over  the  entire  interval 
from  the  Uth  September,  when  Nolan  was 
weighed  the  second  time,  to  26th  October,  when 
he  was  taken  into  the  inflnnary,  we  have  six 
days  of  abatinence  out  of  10  daya  in  which  he 
was  upon  a  diet  which  muat  bo  pronounced  ex- 
tremely liberal  for  a  lad  of  IS,  doing  no  harder 
work  (if  it  pleased  him  to  do  any  work  at  all) 
than  picking  i  lbs.  oC  oakum  per  diem.  If  wo 
take  what  may  bo  called  tho  effoctivo  dietary  at 
21  lbs.  p<T  diem,  the  H  Iba.  of  food  sacrificed  on 
six  occasiona  being  9  lbs.  in  alt,  will  atill  leave 
the  average  daily  food  at  the  hit:h  level  of  more 
than  i\  Iba.  a-day.  And  under  this  dietary 
Nolan  regaina  the  weight  he  had  when  he 
entered  tho  prison,  or,  at  the  least,  5  lbs.  out  of 
tho  0  Iba.  which  he  was  found  to  have  lost  when 
ho  w;is  weighed  on  the  Hth  September,  the 
beginning  of  the  period  now  under  conaidcra- 

"  But  even  this  statement  of  facts  and  figures 
scarcely  placna  tho  matter  in  tho  clearest  lipbt 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  it ;  for  wo  find  that 
from  tho  lOlh  October,  when  the  last  dietary 
punishment  was  indicted,  to  33rd  October,  or 
nearly  a  fortnight,  Nolan  was  not  submitted  to 
Eorfeiture  of  hia  food  even  for  a  single  day  ;  and 
during  tbia  term  he  ia  reported  to  have  dona 
the  easy  toab  allotted  to  htm,  of  picking  2  Iba.  of 
oakum  per  diem.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss,  then, 
to  understand  how,  with  ao  liberal  a  dietary 
and  so  light  a  labour  and  deductions  so  few  and 
flight,  the  dietary  punishments  to  which  Nolan 
was  sentenced  could  hai'e  accelerated  bis  death, 
Bhethcr  this  term  'accelerated'  is  taken  to  moan 


strength  as  to  render  him  a 

Se  nas  bound  to  say.  speaking  for  the 
officers  of  the  gaol,  they  were  old  ser- 
rants,  and,  according  to  the  Report, 
they  did  nothing  to  injure  the  prisoner, 
!)Ut  they  did  only  their  duty.  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  thought  that  it  was  a  serious  thing 
that  in  these  gaols — although  there  was 
not  under  the  old  eystem — there  waa 
aot  a  resident  surf^eon  or  assistant  sur- 
geon. He  thought  there  ought  to  be, 
and  he,  accordingly,  issued  the  neoessiry 
directions.  Further,  he  gave  instructions 
tbat  whenever  bread  and  water  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  in  the  current  form, 
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the  more  nutritious  stirabout  diet  should 
be  introduced  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  three  days.  He  also  thought  it 
was  right  that  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate medical  Inspector  of  all  the  gaols 
in  England.  Having  appointed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  medical  Inspectors,  he 
appointed  a  separate  medical  Inspector 
whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  go  from  gaol 
to  gaol  in  order  to  inspect  the  surgeons, 
and  see  that  they  did  their  duty,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  punishments  or 
diet  injured  the  prisoners.  He  might 
say  that  the  reports  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman had  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
diet,  he  agreed  that  the  result  of  the 
new  system  must  be  tested  by  expe- 
rience. When  the  diet  was  introduced 
he  had  a  report  drawn  up  from  the 
different  prisons,  and  the  effect  was 
found  so  good  that  he  left  off  having 
those  reports  made.  The  last  report, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  stated  that,  taking 
alLthe  prisons  together,  the  death-rate 
during  the  last  12  months  had  lessened 
by  2  per  1,000  from  what  it  was 
before.  That  was  most  satisfactory. 
Taking  that  fact  in  connection  with  the 
reports  which  he  had  received,  not  only 
from  the  ordinary  officials,  but  from  the 
medical  Inspector,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  death-rate  had  so  materially 
decreased,  he  thought  it  must  be  said 
that  the  result  of  the  diet  now  in  use 
was  most  satisfactory.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  system  of  starvation  going  on  in  the 
gaols  of  this  country,  either  in  the  gene- 
ral management  of  prisoners,  or  when 
they  had  been  unfortunately  condemned 
to  punishment. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  this  was  a 
matter  of  very  grave  importance,  and 
trusted  the  Committee  would  pardon 
him  if  he  said  a  word  or  two  upon  it. 
He  thought  that  poor  Nolan  had  not 
died  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  his  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
had  led  to  an  improved  dietary  in  cases 
of  punishment — such  as  Nolan  was  sub- 
jected to — and  to  a  more  thorough  in- 
spection of  prisons.  He  might  say  that 
he  believed  that  Nolan's  death  was 
accelerated  by  the  diet  upon  which  he 
was  put.  Every  now  and  again  the 
public  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  fury 
against  criminals,  and  sometimes  against 
the  Poor  Law,  and  whenever  that  hap- 

Jlr,  Asshetan  Cross 


pened,  for  some  years,  what  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  were   the  most    cruel 
punishments,  were  inflicted.  Thatsystem 
was  persisted  in  for  years,  when  once 
adopted  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  them  that,  from  the  strength 
of  his  own  good-heartedness,  he  had 
made  alterations  in  it.    That,  certainly, 
showed  that  it  was  wrong ;  in  fact,  there 
was  a  danger  that  the  limits  would  be 
reached  in  the  experiment  of  whether  a 
man  could  live  upon  a  straw  a-day.    He 
had  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman,  unknown  to  him,  who  had 
been  a  surgeon  in  a  gaol,  who  wrote  to 
him  strongly  upon  this  subject;  and  he 
stated,  as  an  official,  that  he  felt  there 
was  a  responsibility  upon  him,  although 
the  dietary  was  prescribed  by  the  rules, 
and  that  it  was,   in  his  opinion,   too 
meagre,    especially  when  accompanied 
by   severe    punishments.     It   was  per- 
fectly dreadful,  to  his  mind,  to  know 
that  such  things  occurred  as  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion ;  and  he  must,  as  a  Member  of  that 
House,  insist,  on  being  allowed  to  use 
his  own  discretion  in  commenting  upon 
them.   Was  it  possible,  he  would  ask,  that 
anyone  could  seriously  argue  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  consump- 
tion, the  putting  him  on  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  was  not  likely  to  accelerate, 
and  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accele- 
rate his  death  ?     Who  was  there,  among 
the  Members  of  that  House,  who  had 
not  seen  someone  suffering  under  that 
dreadful  disease,   but  seen  him,  at  the 
same   time,    in    all    probability,     sur- 
rounded  by  friends    anxious    to    com- 
fort him  in  every  way,   and   to  pour 
nourishment  into  his  sinking  frame,  as 
well  as  by  medical  men,  solicitous  to  pre- 
scribe for  him  some  remedy,  by  mecms 
of  which    the   dreadful  malady  might 
be  cured  or  modified  ?   But  poor  Nolan, 
on  his  death-bed,  had  had  none  of  these 
advantages.     Lot  hon.  Members  think 
for  a  moment  of  his  condition,    with 
warders,  the  Governor  of  the  gaol,   and 
the  surgeon  of  27  years*  standing,  and 
then  ask  themselves  whether  those  men 
must  not  have  seen  that  he  had  the  signs 
that  he  was  soon  about  to  make  his  exit 
from  this  world  plainly  impressed  upon 
his  brow  ?     He  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  understand  how  men  could  be  so 
brutal,  so  deadened  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  ae  to  subject  the  unfortunate 
man  in  these  circumstances  to  such  treat* 
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ment  as  that  which  it  was  shown  ho  had 
received.  Who  could  wonder  that  the 
Coroner's  jury  had  come  to  the  mild 
conclusion  that  his  death  had  heen 
hastened  by  that  treatment  ?  And  yet 
the  officers  of  the  gaol  were  to  be  white- 
washed, as  if  no  blame  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  them!  He  remembered  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  in  connection  with 
some  bankruptcy  proceedings  of  a  pro- 
tracted nature,  committed,  an  offence,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  punisment 
which,  he  dared  say,  he  merited.  He 
found  himself,  after  enjoying  a  position 
of  luxury,  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  where  he  was  visited  by  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  days  of  his  prosperity. 
Speaking  of  his  condition,  he  said  to 
them — *'  Oh,  I  can  get  on,  but  I  want 
bread.  The  prison  portion  is  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  each  particu- 
lar constitution,  and  I  am  dying  for 
want  of  bread."  Thus,  a  man  who 
was  once  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
luxury,  had  actually  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  starvation.  He  mentioned  that 
case,  because  it  served  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  the  whole  system  of  the 
management  of  our  gaols  was  carried 
out.  All  the  prison  rules  were  framed 
on  the  Procrustean  notion  that  the  con- 
stitution of  every  man  and  woman  was 
the  same  at  the  same  or  different  ages, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  food  supplied 
to  them  ought  to  be  regulated  by  an 
inflexible  standard.  That  such  had  been 
the  state  of  things,  at  all  events  in  the 
past,  had  been  admitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
liimself,  because  he  had,  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  been  endeavouring  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  it  in  some  degree. 
But  experience  showed  that  cases  were 
still  again  and  again  recurring,  in  which 
both  men  and  women  received  their  first 
mittimus  to  the  grave  within  the  walls  of 
a  prison.  He  would,  therefore,  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  public  and  the 
compassion  and  good  feeling  of  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  officialism  which  framed  rules 
adapted  only  to  the  case  of  a  person  of 
average  health  and  strength,  and  which 
made  no  allowance  for  the  weak  and  the 
unhealthy.  A  man  who  was  sentenced 
to  undergo  imprisonment  for  seven  days 
and  under  got  for  breakfast  daily  only 
8  oz.  of  bread.  That  was  all — just  half, 
he  believed,  of  a  4  lb.  loaf — [A  laughi] — 


he  meant  to  say  half  of  a  1  lb.  loaf,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  hon. 
Members  would  scarcely  be  so  ready  to 
laugh  if  they  were  confined  to  that 
quantity  of  food  for  their  morning  meal. 
Then  came  dinner — and  it  was  a  mockery 
to  call  it  dinner — consisting,  as  it  did, 
of  only  a  pint  and  a-half  of  "stirabout," 
containing  3  oz.  of  Indian  meal  and  3  oz. 
of  oatmeal.  For  supper  the  allowance 
was  8  oz.  of  bread ;  and  that  was  the 
scale  of  diet  laid  down  for  men  and 
women,  and  boys  of  16  years  of  age, 
with  and  without  hard  labour.  The  diet 
was  the  same,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
labour  a  man  had  to  go  through ;  and 
that  reminded  him  of  another  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words. 
This  poor  man,  who  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  consumption,  was  set  to  pick 
3  lbs.  of  oakum,  although  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, a  pretty  stiff  dose  for  a  sound  man 
of  that  age  to  pick  1 A^  lbs.  at  a  time.  At 
all  events,  he  had  had  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  Ave  or  six  times, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion,  as  anyone  might  perceive 
whose  faculty  of  perception  had  not  been 
blunted  by  the  routine  of  officialism. 
He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  prison  authorities, 
while  he  must  implore  of  the  Committee 
to  divest  their  minds  of  the  notion  that 
everything  went  on  right  in  our  gaols. 
The  notion  was  a  mistaken  one ;  and  to 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  on  those 
matters  ought  to  bo  the  motto  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  referred 
to  the  dietary  fixed  for  prisoners  who 
had  to  undergo  sentences  of  seven  days* 
imprisonment  and  under ;  but  when  the 
period  of  imprisonment  extended  to  one 
month  the  scale  of  food  supplied  was, 
daily,  6  oz.  of  bread  and  1  pint  of  gruel 
for  breakfast ;  for  dinner  on  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays,  bread  6oz.,  suet  pud- 
ding 6  oz. ;  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
bread  6  oz.,  potatoes  8  oz. ;  and  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  6  oz.  of 
bread  andhalf-a-pintofsoup.  The  supper 
consisted  daily  of  6  oz.  of  bread  and  1 
pint  of  gruel.  He  must  say  that  the  way 
in  which  the  system  was  worked  appeared 
to  him  to  approach  very  much  to  the  na- 
ture of  torture,  and  he  must  congratulate 
the  Secretary  of  Statejfor  the  Home  De- 
partment on  having  made  alterations 
which  would  serve  to  make  it  a  little 
more  bearable.  The  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee   could  not,    at    all    events,    he 
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thought,  bo  said  to  have  been  wasted  in 
discussing  the  subject,  and  drawing  the 
attention  to  it  not  only  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  of  the  public. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
could  not  permit  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  had  just  been  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport 
(Mr.  Hop  wood)  to  pass  unchallenged. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  indignant, 
when  he  heard  it  publicly  stated  in  that 
House  that  all  prisoners  were  treated 
alike,  and  that  one  inflexible  rule  was  ap- 
plied to  every  case  without  the  slightest 
discrimination.  He  was  anxious  that 
such  a  statement  should  not  remain  un- 
contradicted for  a  single  moment. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  system  of  treatment  as 
subject  to  medical  inspection. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
would  read  an  extract  from  the  rules 
which  had  been  laid  down — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  wishes  especially  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Prison  Commissioners 
and  the  medical  Inspector  to  certain  points  con- 
nected with  prison  management,  on  which  he 
entertains  a  very  strong  opinion.  While,  upon 
the  one  hand,  he  deems  it,  of  course,  essential 
that  prison  punishment  should  be  uniform  and 
certain,  and  that  no  imposition  should  be  per- 
mitted to  bo  practised  by  those  who  are  in  cus- 
tody, yet  it  seems  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
clear  that  prison  punishments  and  imprisonment 
bear  unequally  on  particular  persons.  Many  per- 
sons are  continually  coming  into  our  gaols  whose 
entire  nervous  system  has  been  prostrated  by 
the  evil  life  which  they  have  led,  and  are,  there- 
fore, more  apt  to  suffer  from  their  incarceration, 
and  more  ready  to  sink  gradually  under  some 
form  of  disease  or  another.  Some,  again,  who 
have  been  convicts  for  the  first  time,  are  more 
likely  to  feel  their  situation  and  to  sink  under 
the  hardships  of  a  prison  from  a  feeling  of 
shame  and  degradation.  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  very  anxious  that  all  such  cases  should  be 
watched  at  their  various  stages,  so  that  the 
necessity  of  hospital  treatment  might,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  prevented.  As  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  better  that  99  guilty  persons  should  escape 
conviction  rather  than  that  one  innocent  person 
should  be  unjustly  condemned  to  suffer,  so  it  is 
better  that  almost  any  number  of  prisoners 
should  be  treated  better  than  they  deserve 
rather  than  that  any  one  of  them  should  die 
through  harsh  treatment." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY:  What 
is  the  date  of  those  instructions  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  They  are 
contained  in  a  letter  which  I  gave  to 
the  medical  Inspector  when  I  appointed 
him,  after  Nolan's  case ;  but  I  am  not 
speaking  for  myself,  but  for  the  body  of 
Visiting  Justices  who  were  animated  by 
the  same  feelings.   I  will  only  add  that 

Mr.  Moptcood 


all  these  stories  of  cruelty  are  absolutely 
untrue. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  was  quite 
sure  that  every  hon.  Member  would  be 
prepared  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  that 
it  was  extremely  hard  that  a  man  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
should  have  his  death  hastened  by  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
while  in  goal.  But,  having  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  prisons,  and  having  had 
occasion  to  study  the  subject  carefully, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  very  strongly 
of  opinion  that,  if  imprisonment  was  to 
be  of  any  use  as  a  deterrent  from  crime, 
such  an  amount  of  severity  must  be 
exercised  as  to  make  it  disagreeable  to  a 
prisoner.  That  being  so,  some  hon. 
Members,  he  thought,  went  too  far 
when  they  argued,  as  he  had  heard 
them  argue  in  that  House,  as  if  the 
treatment  should  be  such  as  to  make 
the  position  of  a  prisoner  comfortable. 
He  admitted  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  was  justified  in  contending 
that  the  Committee  must  not  assume 
that  whatever  was  done  by  the  ofHcials 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  right ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  disposed  to 
think  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  much  too  apt  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  everything  which  wa« 
done  by  officials  was  wrong.  The  case 
of  Nolan  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  unhappy 
and  unfortunate  case,  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  demanded  care- 
ful inquiry.  But,  seeing  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  instituted  such  an  in- 
quiry; when  men,  impartial  and  compe- 
tent, had  acquitted  the  officials  of 
Clerkenwell  Prison  of  serious  blame  in 
the  matter ;  and  when  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  result  of  the  investigation, 
issued  a  warning  to  the  officials  of 
gaols,  so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  such 
things  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
future,  the  Committee  would,  in  his 
opinion,  scarcely  be  justified  in  any 
longer  delaying  the  passing  of  the  Vote, 
because  of  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  spoken  with  respect  to  officials  in  a 
manner  which  was,  no  doubt,  becoming 
in  him  as  a  former  Governor  of  Bengal. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  in  the 
House  when  he  had  referred  to  the  case 
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of  John  Nolan,  and  he,  for  one,  entirely 
objected  to  the  doctrine  that  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  officials  were  to  be 
accepted  as  correct  without  due  inquiry. 
He  had  risen,  principally,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  made  no  attack  on 
the  Government,  or  on  the  prison  officials. 
It  was  the  system  of  which  he  com- 
plained, and  to  which  he  desired  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  ,  Under  the  rules  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Nolan's  might,  he  con- 
tended, over  and  over  again  occur.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  very  indig- 
nant because  he  had  said  that  starvation 
was  part  of  our  prison  discipline.  But 
what  else,  he  would  ask,  did  confining  a 
man  to  such  a  diet  as  a  few  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water  a- 
day  mean  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
call  such  a  system  nothing  else  but 
starvation.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  read  long  ex- 
tracts ;  but  he  had  shown  the  Committee 
what  had  happened,  and  what  might 
occur  again,  under  the  very  rules  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  be  so  well  satisfied.  A  man,  such  as 
Nolan,  might  be  subjected  to  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water  for  13  days  out  of  50. 
That  he  maintained  was  not  right,  and 
completely  justified  him  in  saying  that 
starvation  weis  still  a  part  of  our  prison 
system.  That  the  right  hon.. Gentleman 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  officials  of 
a  particular  prison  in  connection  with  a 
particular  case  was  no  answer  to  the 
charge  which  he  brought  against  the 
system.  He  objected  to  a  man's  being 
starved  at  all ;  and  he  would  urge  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  propriety 
of  issuing  orders  that  no  prisoner  should 
be  put  upon  a  diet  of  bread  and  water 
for  longer  than  one  day  in  seven.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  read  a  para- 
gpraph  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and,  as  every  hon.  Member  was 
aware,  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow 
accurately  the  precise  statements  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  when  read  in  that 
way.  But  the  Commissioners  referred 
to  the  history  of  a  man  who,  having 
been  subjected  to  a  bread  and  water  diet 
for  six  days,  lost  6  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
the  Commissioners  found  that  he  died, 
but  not  as  the  result  of  starving  him.  In 
the  next  paragraph  they  showed  that 
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with  better  food  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  he  had,  though  subjected  to  hard 
labour,  in  a  few  days  recovered  5  lbs. 
of  the  6  lbs.  he  had  lost.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  issued  a  Circular 
which  did  him  great  honour;  but  it  had 
only  been  issued  within  the  last  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  and  why  had  it 
been  issued?  Because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  by  him- 
self and  other  hon.  Members  had  pro- 
duced a  strong  feeling  of  excitement  in 
the  country,  and  that  there  was  too  much 
truth  in  them  to  admit  of  their  being 
passed  over  in  silence.  He  hoped  that 
now  the  state  of  things  would  bo  better. 
Prisoners,  he  contended,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a  chance  of  recovering 
if  they  got  an  attack  of  illness,  such  as 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Our  prison 
system,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried 
out,  was  indefensible.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  that  it  was  so,  and  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  he  would  charge 
the  prison  officials  to  be  more  careful 
in  future.  Ho  could  have  dwelt  on 
other  points  connected  with  the  subject 
at  greater  length ;  but  ho  should  confine 
himself  for  the  present  to  urging  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  necessity 
of  making  some  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  putting  prisoners  on  a 
diet  of  bread  and  water  was  concerned. 
Mb.  HIBBERT  hoped  that,  although 
the  Committee  had  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  Vote  for  nearly  five  hours, 
they  would  permit  him  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  it  before  it  was  passed. 
The  points  to  which  he  wished  especially 
to  direct  his  remarks  was  the  powers  to 
be  given  to  the  Visiting  Justices.  A 
short  time  ago,  a  conference  of  Visitors  of 
gaols  was  held  in  London,  and,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  they  arrived  almost 
unanimously  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
powers  which  they  possessed  might  with 
advantage  be  increased.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Ho  me  Department  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  representations  which  had  been 
made  to  him  on  the  subject  favourably. 
As  things  now  stood,  the  Visitors  had  no 
power  beyond  that  of  being  able  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  from  injuiy,  or  of  report- 
ing the  misconduct  of  warders,  or  any 
other  matter  connected  with  the  gaols 
to  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  be 
drawn.    He  would  suggest  that  their 
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powers  migbt  be  increased  without  in- 
terfering with  their  position  as  Visitors 
under  the  existing  law.  At  present,  for 
instance,  all  prison  contracts  were,  he 
believed,  made  in  London  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Now,  great  assistance  might, 
he  thought,  be  obtained  from  the  Visiting 
Committee,  if  they  were  asked  to  give 
their  opinion  upon  those  contracts,  each 
for  the  gaol  with  which  it  was  connected. 
He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  deciding 
what  contracts  should  be  accepted ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  on 
questions  relating  to  the  supply  of  food 
and  clothing,  their  experience  might  be 
turned  to  account  with  great  advantage 
to  the  public.  Contracts  might  be  sent 
down  to  them  for  their  consideration,  or 
they  might  be  asked  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, with  the  provision  that  those  con- 
tracts should  be  sent  up  to  the  Central 
Office  in  London  for  confirmation.  A 
change  of  that  kind  would,  he  believed, 
tend  to  promote  economy.  He  would 
also  suggest  that  the  £6,000,  which  were 
given  in  the  shape  of  gratuities  to  pri- 
soners, should  be  left  to  be  divided  by 
the  Visitors,  instead  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  London,  as  was  now  the 
case.  On  that  point,  the  assistance  of  the 
Visitors  might  have  been  sought  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  Formerly,  the 
Visitors  had  control  of  the  prison  labour; 
but  now  the  materials  were  bought  in 
London,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  carried  on  by  the  Central  Office  in 
London,  and  the  Visitors  had  really  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  whole  matter. 
They  might  give  help  there,  also.  Lastly, 
he  believed  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  in 
his  original  Bill  intend  that  the  Visitors 
should  have  some  power  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  prison  warders.  He  thought 
the  Visitors  were  likely  to  know  far 
better  than  the  central  officials  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  the  district  in 
which  the  prison  was  situated;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  Estimates  might 
easily  be  altered  so  as  to  give  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  the  power  of  obtaining 
warders,  and  of  sending  up  recommen- 
dations for  certain  appointments  to  Lon- 
don, to  be  confirmed  there.  He  did  not 
see,  indeed,  why  they  should  not  have 
the  full  power  given  them  to  make  these 
appointments,  under  conditions  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Un- 
less some  change  were  made,  he  was 
sure  the  Home  Secretary  would  find 
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the  gentlemen  composing  the  Visiting 
Committees  dropping  off,  and  that 
they  would  not  long  consent  to  act  as 
mere  dummies.  Then,  as  to  prison 
labour,  nothing  was  said  in  the  Vote  of 
the  purchase  of  materials,  and  all  the 
information  given  was  that  the  receipts 
were  expected  to  reach  £60,000.  They 
ought  to  have  some  statement  of  the 
amount  expended  in  materials,  and  they 
ought  also  to  know  the  actual  amount 
received  and  expended  last  year.  He 
hoped,  also,  that  his  ri^ht  hon.  Fnend, 
in  coming  years,  would  have  this  Vote 
greatly  amplified.  The  information  as 
to  the  number  of  officials  in  each  class 
was  very  meagre,  and  the  Vote  ought 
also  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  usual 
form  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
At  present,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  the  system  in  each  country  cost, 
because  the  Irish  prisons  were  mixed 
up  with  the  convict  system,  and  the 
Scotch  with  the  General  Prison  at  Perth. 
As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  every  prisoner 
in  England  cost  about  £22,  in  Scotland 
£28,  and  in  Ireland  £30 ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  acciLrate  estimate 
of  the  amount. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
estimate  as  to  the  amount  to  be  earned 
by  prison  labour  was  prepared  in  De- 
cember and  January,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  the  exact  figures ;  but 
these  were  now  in  preparation,  and. 
would  appear  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners.  He  would  en- 
deavour before  another  year,  also,  to 
communicate  with  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Departments,  and  see  if  some  common 
form  of  keeping  the  accounts  could  not 
be  adopted.  This  year  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  it.  As  to  the  expenses,  as 
that  depended  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  gaol,  and  the  distance  they 
were  apart,  he  was  afraid  that  the  ex- 
penses would  always  be  exactly  the 
same.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  was 
not  given,  because  they  had  followed 
the  practice  in  all  the  convict  establish- 
ments, which  was  to  give  the  figures  in 
the  present  way.  Then,  as  to  the  Visit- 
ing Committee.  Of  course,  as  the  prisons 
had  been  transferred  from  the  local 
authorities  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
authority  must  be  transferred  also  ;  but 
there  was  the  greatest  desire  on  his 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  to  retain  the  services  of 
the  Visiting  Committee.    For  his  part, 
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he  could  not  conceive  a  more  honourable 
duty  than  that  which  they  would  per- 
form, of  stepping  in  between  the  prison 
officials  and  the  prisoners,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  to  see  that  no  injustice 
was  done.  As  regarded  the  question  of 
contracts,  if  his  hon.  Friend  could  show 
any  point  in  which  the  Government 
were  wrong  it  should  be  rectified;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  articles 
could  be  bought  much  cheaper  on  a 
large  scale  than  on  a  small  one.  At  the 
same  time,  he  might  add,  that  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  hints  of  the 
Visitors  had  been  considered  most  care- 
fully. In  regard  to  clothing,  he  hoped 
before  another  year  that  they  would  be 
able  to  make  every  single  article  they 
would  require  in  the  prisons  for  them- 
selves. As  to  gratuities,  that  was  the  only 
means  the  Commissioners  had  at  their 
disposal  of  induciupr  prisoners  to  behave 
well;  but  he  quite  agreed  that  the 
money  earned  should  be  given  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the  prisoner  came  out 
he  could  not  go  off  at  once  and  spend  it 
in  drink.  He  was  quite  aware  that  they 
had  not  yet  got  a  perfect  plan ;  but, 
after  going  over  the  whole  matter  very 
carefully,  the  Treasury  consented  to  give 
a  Supplementary  Vote,  in  order  that  ho 
might  assist,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners*  Aid  Society.  The 
Government  would  give  them  a  certain 
sum,  but  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  the  money.  That 
would  be  left  entirely  to  the  Society, 
aided,  he  hoped,  by  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee. The  officials  of  the  prisons 
would  be  entirely  at  their  service  in 
making  reports  on  particular  prisoners, 
&c. ;  and  all  that  the  Government  re- 
quired would  be  that,  at  least,  an  equal 
sum  to  that  granted  by  it  should  be 
raised  by  local  subscriptions,  and  that 
the  Society  should  be  able,  if  called 
upon,  to  show  that  the  money  had  been 
properly  expended.  As  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  warders,  he  offered  not  to  give 
the  Visiting  Committee  the  appointment 
of  these  men,  but  to  allow  them  to 
nominate  men  for  the  prison  service, 
not,  of  course,  for  particular  and  indi- 
vidual prisons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  prison  service  was  now  a  whole, 
and  the  result  of  that  was  to  give  a 
warder  much  greater  chances  of  promo- 
tion than  if  he  were  stationed  in  one 
prison,  and  had  there  to  wait  his  turn 
for  promotion.   He  thought  he  had  now 


dealt  with  all  the  points  raised  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
office  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  position 
of  these  gentlemen  was  very  much 
changed.  Formerly,  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee was,  practically,  the  governing 
body  of  the  prison,  and  they  were  per- 
sons of  weight  and  authority.  Now  they 
had  no  authority  over  the  prison  officials 
whatever,  and  the  officials  knew  it. 
Further,  the  officials  had  the  ear  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  and,  through 
them,  of  the  Home  Secretai-y,  while  the 
Visiting  Committee  knew  they  had  not 
the  same  ready  means  of  access  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Not  unnaturally, 
therefore,  the  Visiting  Justices  felt  that 
instead  of  being  persons  with  authority 
they  were  now  looked  upon  as  prying 
busy-bodies,  and  in  any  conflict  between 
them  and  the  officials  or  the  Commis- 
sioners they  would  probably  go  to  the 
wall.  "It  ell  depended  upon  the  light 
in  which  the  Home  Secretary  regarded 
the  Visiting  Justices.  If  they  found  their 
reports  readily  listened  to,  their  sugges- 
tions carried  out,  themselves  treated 
as  representatives  of  the  public,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  services  as  a  check  upon  the 
prison  officials,  then,  he  had  no  doubt, 
gentlemen  would  be  found  willing  and 
ready,  as  heretofore,  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  Visiting  Justices.  Unless, 
however,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  the 
position  of  the  Visiting  Justices  one,  if 
not  of  direct  authority,  at  any  rate,  one 
of  indirect  weight  and  importance,  he 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  discovering 
gentlemen  to  take  the  post. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
there  was  one  great  safeguard  given  to 
the  Visiting  Justices.  They  had  the 
absolute  power,  if  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary, or  if  they  were  not  treated  pro- 
perly, of  suspending  the  Governor  of 
the  gaol,  which  was  a  very  great  power 
to  give  any  body  of  persons.  He  might 
add,  that  he  had  received  a  great 
many  communications  and  representa- 
tions from  various  gentlemen  on  Visiting 
Committees,  and  they  had  invariably 
ended  by  tendering  him  their  warmest 
thanks  for  the  way  in  which  their  sugges- 
tions had  been  received  and  considered, 
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That  was  what  he  hoped  and  wished 

always  to  be  the  case.     

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  was  very 
glad  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for    Oldham    (Mr.    Hibbert)    had 
brought  forward    this   question  about 
contracts,  because  the  question  was  very 
closely  allied  to  a  subject  which  occupied 
the   attention  of  the  Committee  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening.     The  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  food  were  most 
important  branches  of  the  prison   ar- 
rangements, for  some  of  the  complaints 
against  the  present  system  were  founded 
on  the  allegation  that  collusion  existed 
between  those  who  supplied  the  food  to 
the  prison  and  those  who  had  to  distri- 
bute it.    So  far  from  Nolan's  case  having 
been  exaggerated,    his    experience    of 
prisons  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  an  exceptional  case  by  any  means. 
He  well  remembered  when  it  was  once 
his  duty  to  visit  an  English  prison  how 
the  Governor  attempted  to  capture  him, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense,  at  the  outset. 
He  was  marched  to  the  kitchen — there 
the  Governor  pointed  to  some  dishes,  and 
stated  that  each   of  them  contained   a 
prisoner's  food  for  the  day.     To  that  he 
replied  that  the  dishes  threw  no  light  on 
the  subject  he  had  come  to  investigate. 
He  knew  what  the  supply  of  food  should 
be ;  the  question  with  him  was  whether 
the  prisoner  got  it.     '*  Oh  !  "  replied  the 
Governor,  **  here  is  the  chief  warder, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  each 
prisoner  gets  his  proper  amount  of  food." 
He  suggested,  in  reply  to  that,  that  the 
best  test  of  the  system  was  a  rigid  in- 
spection of  the  cells  without  any  notice, 
and  he  suggested  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  at  once  into  the  cells  where 
the  prisoners  were  eating.     The  sugges- 
tion took  the  Governor  rather  by  sur- 
prise ;  buthe  could  nothelp  himself,  and  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  cells.     In  the  first 
one  visited  it  was  evident  that  the  man 
had  a  much  smaller  supply  of  food  than 
lie  had  seen  in  the  kitchen.     On  asking 
the  reason,  the  chief  warder  replied  that 
that  particular  prisoner  belonged  to  a 
light-labour  party.   If  a  man  complained 
of  being  sick,  in  fact,  he  was  put  on  a 
light-labour  party,  and  his  food  was  re- 
duced.    What  was  the  chance  of  the 
man  getting  better  under  such  circum- 
stances?    The  lessened   work  was  set 
against  the  lessened  food,  and  the  man 
was  left  with  the  same  chance  of  getting 
well  as  before.    Against  this  Procrus- 
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teau  system  of  management  there  was 
no  remedy,  except  independent  inspec- 
tion.    He  was,  therefore,  very  glad  to 
hear  the  assurance  just  given  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)  with  reference  to 
the  Visiting  Justices.    He  was  not  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  Visiting  Justices  did  tbeir  work  under 
the  old  system ;  but  they  were,  at  all 
events,   the  only  independent  body  of 
Inspectors  and  Overseers  cognizant  of 
what  was  going  on.     He  should,  there- 
fore, be  very  sorry  that  their  powers 
should  be  weakened  or  destroyed.     The 
Home  Secretary  had  read  a  rule  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  circulated,  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  was  a  very  good 
rule.     But,  in  connection  therewith,  he 
wished  to  mention  the  case  of  certain 
men  whose  previous  life  affected  neither 
their  physical  nor  their  moral  condition — 
he  meant  the  Irish  political  prisoners,  who 
were  admitted  by  the  Judges  who  tried 
them  to  be  men  of  high  moral  character. 
These  men,  after  being  in  prison,  found 
themselves,  after  a  few  months  or  years, 
entirely  broken  down  in  their  constitu- 
tion.    They  had  a  right  to  punish  a  man 
within  certain  limits ;  but  they  had  no 
right  whatever  to  substract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  fee  simple  of  his  con- 
stitution.    The  State  had  no  right  to  rob 
any  man  of  the  fee  simple  of  his  con- 
stitution ;  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  say 
that  their  prison  system  was  now  per- 
fect.     The  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  said  that  he  had  issued  instruc- 
tions calculated  in  every  way  to  protect 
the  health   of  the  prisoners  ;   but  still 
there  was  a  feeling  that  all  was  not  as 
it  should  be.    They  objected  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  allowing  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  conduct  of  the  prisons.     It  must 
strike  everyone  as  being  odd  that,  in  the 
case  of  Nolan,  all  the  ofiicials  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  although  there  was 
not  a  case  against  anyone,  yet  they  must 
acknowledge  that  something  very  wrong 
had  been  done.     This  was  a  very  im- 
portant subject — it  was  a  question  of 
detail  of  the  whole  treatment  of  these 
prisoners,  and  he  thought  that  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that 
they  had  had  that  night  and  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  Vote  the  next  day, 
or  after  the  Whitsuntide  Recess.     He 
must  protest  against  passing  that  Vote 
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bdfore  they  had  had  further  discussion  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  begged  to  move  to 
report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(J/r.  O*  Connor  Power.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
really  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  in  earnest  in  making  his  Motion. 
They  had  now  had  what  everyone  must 
admit  to  be  a  most  unprecedented  dis- 
cussion, lasting  nearly  six  hours,  on  a 
single  Vote  of  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates. Although  he  quite  admitted  the 
importance  of  the  Vote,  and  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  subject  that  had  been 
brought  under  consideration,  he  did 
hope  that  the  Committee,  having  con- 
sidered the  matter  at  length,  would  now 
pass  the  Vote.  He  appealed  to  the  hon. 
Member  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ample- 
ness  of  the  discussion,  and  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  KYLANDS  observed,  that  this 
Vote  had  been  very  carefully  and  fully 
discussed,  and  he  thought  that  next  year 
they  would  be  able  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject still  more  fully  and  carefully.  He 
thought,  also,  that  the  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion that  they  had  had  would  supply 
some  very  valuable  hints  to  the  Home 
Secretary  in  dealing  with  these  questions ; 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Majo  would 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass,  on  the  under- 
standing that  Progress  would  be  imme- 
diately reported  afterwards. 

Mr.  PAJRNELL  remarked,  thathe  had 
studied  the  case  of  Nolan  very  carefully, 
and  but  for  having  lost  his  voice  would 
like  to  make  some  further  observations 
with  regard  to  it.  Did  he  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that 
there  would  be  a  Supplemental  Estimate 
introduced  for  the  Prisons  that  Session  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
Supplemental  Estimate  for  some  pur- 
poses. As  they  had  to  provide  compen- 
sation to  some  local  gaols,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  force  the  matter  on  in  order 
to  provide  the  requisite  funds. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  in  that 
case,  as  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  raising  further  discussion  on  a  very 
important  point — namely,  the  repeated 
infliction  of  the  punishment  of  solitary 
confinement  by  gaolers,  when  the  Sup- 


plementary Estimates  came  on,  he 
should,  therefore,  recommend  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mayo  to  with- 
draw his  Motion.  

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion.  He 
would,  however,  first  ask  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means,  whether  they  would 
be  in  Order  in  raising  the  point  suggested 
upon  the  Supplemental  Estimates  ? 

The  chairman  said,  that,  not  hav- 
ing  the  Supplemental  Estimates  before 
him,  he  could  not  inform  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber what  questions  could  be  raised  upon 
them. 

Motion  by  leave,  tuithdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'*  That  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  £  1 , 1 01 ,400 , 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or 
towards  defraying  the  Ch£u*ge  for  the  following 
Civil  Services  and  Revenue  Departments  for  the 
year  ending:  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1880, 
viz. : — 

CIVIL  SERVICES. 

Class  I. — Public  Works   and  Build- 

IKOS. 

Ireland : —  £ 

Public  Buildings     ..  ..  ..     12,000 

Class  II. — Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Public  Departments. 

Ireland : —  £ 

Chief  Secretary's  OflBce,  &c.  . .       2,600 

Charitable    Donations    and    Bequests 

....         160 

. .     10,600 

2,600 


Office 
Local  Government  Board 
Public  Works  Office 
Record  Office 


600 


Class  HI. — Law  and  Justice. 

England : —  £ 

Reformatorjr  and   Industrial  Schools, 
Great  Britain      ..  ..  ..     65,000 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Atfylum         2,300 

Scotland : — 

Lord  Advocate  and  Criminal  Proceed- 
ings     ..                                        ..  6,600 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice  . .            . .  6,100 
Re^ster  House  Departments              . .  3,000 
Prisons,  Scotland   . .            . .            . .  7,000 

Ireland : — 

Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecutions      7,000 
Chancery  Division,  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tic«        ..  ..  ..       8,300 
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Queen's  Bench,  &c.  Divisions,  ditto 

Land  Judges*  Offices,  ditto  . . 

Probate,  &c.  Registries,  ditto 

Court  of  Bankruptcy 

Admiralty  Court  Registry 

Registry  of  Deeds  . . 

Registry  of  Judfirments 

County  Court  Officers,  &c.    . . 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  (including 

Police  Courts) 
Constabulary 
Prisons,  Ireland 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 


£ 
2,300 
1,000 
1,000 

900 

150 
1,600 

200 
6,400 

12,000 
92,000 
12,000 
20,000 
500 


OuLBS  IV. — Education,  Science,  and 

Art. 

England : —  £ 

Public  Education    ..             ..  ..  320,000 

Science  and  Art  Department  . .  28,400 

British  Museum      ..             ..  ..  10,000 

National  Gallery    . .             . .  . .  1,600 

National  Portrait  Gallery     ..  ,.  200 

Learned  Societies,  &c.            . .  . .  2,000 

London  University                . .  . .  900 

Deep  Sea  Exploxing  Expedition  (Re- 
port)     . .             . .             . .  . .  300 

Scotland : — 

Public  Education    , .  . .  . .     70,000 

Universities,  &c.     . .  . .  . .         -     - 

National  Gallery     • .  . .  . .  200 

Ireland : — 

Public  Education    ..             ..  ..  80,000 

Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  . .  •    - 

National  Gallery    . .             . .  . .  200 

Queen's  University  . .  -    - 

Queen's  Colleges     . .             . .  . .  -    - 

Royal  Irish  Academy            . .  . .  160 

Class  V. — Colonial,  Consular,  and 
OTHER  Foreign  Services. 

£ 

Diplomatic  Services               . .  . .  17,000 

Consular  Services   . .             . .  . .  22,000 

Colonies,  Grants  in  Aid         . .  . .  4,000 

Orange  River  Territory  and  St.  Helena  200 

Suez  Canal  (British  Directors)  . .  150 

Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  . .  600 

Tonnage  Bounties,  &c.          . .  . .  1,200 

Cyprus,  Military  Pioneer  Force  . .  -     - 

Class  YI. — Superannuation  and  Re- 
tired Allowances,  and  Gratuities 
FOR  Charitable  and  other  Pur- 
poses. 

Superannuation  and  Retired  Allow- 
ances    •  •  . .  , ,  , , 

Merchant  Seamen*s  Fund  Pensions,  &c. 

Relief  of  Distressed  British  Seamen 
Abroad  . . 

Pauper  Lunatics,  England    . . 

Pauper  Lunatics,  Scotland    . . 

Pauper  Lunatics,  Ireland 

Hospitals  and  Infirmaries,  Ireland 

Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies 
Deficiency, 


£ 

75,000 

2,500 

2,600 


20,000 
3,000 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  and  other  Kl*  £ 

lowances.  Great  Britain    . .  . .  800 

Miscellaneous  Charitable  and  other  Al- 
lowances, Ireland  . .  . .  400 


Class  VII. — Miscellaneous,  -Special, 
AND  Temporary  Objects. 

£ 
Temporary  Commissions       . .  . .       4,000 

Miscellaneous  Expenses        . .  600 


Total  for  Civil  Services  . . 


£944,400 


REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Customs  • . 

Inland  Revenue 

Post  Office 

Post  Office  Packet  Service    . . 

Post  Office  Telegraphs 


64,000 
93,000 


Total  for  Revenue  Departments     £167,000 
Grand  Total  ..  £1,101,400 


•> 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that 
he  had  understood  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buroley  (Mr. 
Rylands),  that  if  they  allowed  Vote  16  to 
be  passed  he  would  immediately  consent 
to  report  Progress.  It  was  askingrather 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  vote  away 
a  million  of  money  in  a  breath.  He 
begged  leave  to  move  that  the  Chairman 
do  leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Mr,  0^ Connor  Power,) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought  that  the  course  he  had  taken 
had  been  assented  to  by  hon.  Members 
generally.  It  was  arranged  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  Vote  on  Ac- 
count, in  order  to  meet  certain  demands 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
satisfy  before  they  separated  for  the 
Holidays.  He  pointed  out  that  their 
only  opportunity  to  get  this  Vote  on  Ac- 
count was  that  evening,  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  an  unusual  course  to 
take  a  Vote  on  Account  on  the  same 
night  as  the  Civil  Service  Estimates. 
Had  he  not  taken  the  Vote  that  evening, 
he  should  have  had  to  prolong  the  Sit- 
ting till  Thursday — thus  shortening  the 
Holiday.  With  that  diflSculty  before 
him,  he  ventured  on  that  occasion  to  take 
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the  unusual  course  of  asking  for  a  Vote 
on  Account  of  the  Civil  Service  that  day 
before  they  separated.  He  had  agreed 
to  leave  out  of  the  Vote  an  Item  which 
was  objected  to  by  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  opposite — 
namely,  the  University  Vote  for  Scot- 
land. That  had  been  struck  out  of  the 
sum  demanded,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
included  in  the  Vote  just  put  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.   O'CONNOR    POWER  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 


Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow f 
at  Two  of  the  clock ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow,  at 
Two  of  the  clock. 

EAST  INDIA  [LOAN]. 
Resolution  [May  23]  reported. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
the  House  was  very  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  having  this  matter  brought  on 
at  that  period,  as  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  proposal  to  take  it  had  been  given. 
The  Bill  was  not  in  the  Paper  that  morn- 
ing— no  one  knew  what  it  meant.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  House 
was  to  be  committed  to  a  loan  of  these 
£2.000,000,  which  he  understood  it 
was  the  proposal  of  this  Bill  to  lend  to 
India. 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  loan  which  they 
had  heard  mentioned  was  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  by  this  country  to  India.  He 
understood  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
House  to  have  the  discussion  upon  this 
Bill  taken  in  connection  with  the  gene- 
ral question  of  Indian  finance.  There 
would  be  an  opportunity  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  Bill  of  making  any  explanation 
with  regard  to  it,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  now  consent  to  take  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  upon  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Raiixs, 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Chancellor 

of  the  EXCHEQUEB. 

BUlpreseMiedf&nd  read  thofint time.  [Bill  107.] 


PUBLIC   HEALTH   ACT   (1875)   A^IEND- 

MENT  BILL— [Bill  33.] 
{Mr.    Alexander    Brown,    Mr.    IFhitwellf    Mr. 

Ryder.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progreee  7th  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

fin  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Powers  of  local  authority 
for  supply  of  water). 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  moved,  in  page 
3,  at  end  to  add — 

**  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  empower  a 
local  authority  to  obtain  or  supply  water  within 
the  limits  of  a  Water  Company  or  of  any  local 
authority  or  person  empowered  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament,  or  any  Provisional  Order  confirmed  by 
Parliament  to  supply  water,  without  the  consent 
of  such  Water  Company  or  local  authority  or 
person." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  moved,  in  page 
5,  after  Clause  4,  to  insert  the  following 
Clauses : — 

(Supply  of  water  by  Water  Company  under  gua- 
rantee of  local  authority.) 
"  Where  the  district  or  any  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict of  a  local  authority  is  situate  within  the 
limits  of  supply  of  any  Water  Company  cm- 
powered  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  any  Order 
confirmed  by  Parliament  to  supply  water,  and 
the  Company  are  under  an  obligation  to  supply 
water  therein  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  section 
thirty-five  of  *  The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1847,*  and  it  appears  to  the  local  authority  that 
the  district  or  portion  as  the  case  may  be  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  water,  and  the  Company  as 
to  any  part  of  that  district  or  portion  have* not 
obtained  from  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses 
in  that  part,  an  agreement  to  the  effect  speci- 
fied in  that  section,  the  following  proWsions  shall 
have  effect: — 

"  1.  The  local  authority  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  undertake  in  respect  of  that  part  to 
make  g:ood  to  the  Company  for 
successive  years  the  amount,  if  any,  by 
which  the  annual  water  rents  from  timo 
to  time  received  by  the  Company  from 
that  part  fall  short  of  a  sum  equal  to  ten 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  cost  of 
providing  ana  laying  down  such  pipes, 
and  constructing  such  service  reservoir, 
if  any,  as  may  be  necessary  for  bringing 
water  to  and  supplying  that  part ; 
**  2.  llie  Company*  shall,  wiUiin  three 
months  after  the  giving  of  such  under- 
taking, provide  and  lay  down  such  pipes 
and  construct  such  reservoir,  if  any,  and 
provide  in  manner  required  by  *llie 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  such  a 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  domestic  use  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  x>art ; 
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"  3.  If  the  Company  fail  within  those  three 
months  to  provide  and  lay  down  such 
pipes,  or  to  construct  such  reservoir,  if 
any,  or  to  provide  such  supply  of  water 
as  aforesaid,  the  part  in  respect  of  which 
the  undertaking  is  given  by  the  authority 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  limits  of  sup- 
ply of  the  Water  Company  ; 

**4.  Any  undertaking  given  by  a  local 
authority  under  this  section  shall  be 
binding  on  the  authority  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  any  expenses  or  payments 
incurred  or  made  by  a  local  authority 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  *  The  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,*  and  shall  be  provided 
for  accordingly ; 

"  6.  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  local 
authority  or  person  empowered  to  supply 
water  within  the  district  of  another  local 
authority  or  person  as  if  the  first-men- 
tioned authority  were  a  Water  Cofn- 
pany." 

He  hoped  that  the  House  would  allow 
these  clauses  to  be  inserted  then,  in 
order  that  they  should  be  re-printed  in 
the  Bill.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  matter  at  a 
later  stage,  when  the  Amendments 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  print  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  most  anxious  to  do 
nothing  which  would  injure  the  rights 
of  Water  Companies  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  that  the  Bill  as  a 
whole  should  be  re-printed,  including 
these  clauses. 

Sir  HENEY  HOLLAND  moved  to 
report  Progress.  The  negotiations 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  had  with 
reference  to  these  matters  had  signally 
failed,  and  he  objected  to  these  clauses 
being  inserted. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Sir  Henry 
Holland,) 

MB.A.H.BEOWN  said,  that,  of  course, 
if  anyone  objected  to  the  insertion  of  the 
clause,  he  could  not  insist.  He  might, 
however,  point  out,  that  as  the  Public 
Health  Act  did  not  apply  to  the  Metro- 
polis, so  this  clause  did  not  apply  at  all 
to  the  Metropolis.  Still,  as  there  was 
an  objection  to  the  Bill  being  re-printed 
in  the  amended  form,  he  would  agree 
to  report  Progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday  12th  June. 

Hr.  A.  H.  Brown 


EAST   INDIA   LOAN   [CONSOLIDATED    FUNd]. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Jtetoived,  That  it  is  expedient  to  aathorise  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Maiesty'e  Treasury  to 
issue,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom'  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  sterling,  during 
tho  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880, 
by  way  of  Loan,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  of  India. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow,  at  Two 
of  the  clock. 

MOTIOirS. 

CONVEYANCING       AND       LAND        TBAN8FEB 
(SCOTLAND)   ACT  (1874)   AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Yeaman,-  Bill  to  amend 
"  The  Conveyancing  and  Land  Transfer  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1874,"  ordered  to  be  broagbt  in  by 
Mr.  Yeaman,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Camerox. 

BUlpresentedf  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  198.] 

LORD   CLERK   REGISTER    (SCOTLAND)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  Lord  Advocate,  Bill  io 
make  provision  in  regard  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Clerk  Register  of  Scotland ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  The  Lord 
Advocate  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

BULpreaented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  196.] 

GRAND   JURIES   (IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  James  Lowther,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Grand  Juries  and 
Presentment  Sessions  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  bo 
brought  in  by  Mr.  James  Lowtheb  and  Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

BKSLpreiented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [BOl  199.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  27th  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Ji>#r  Eemding-- 
Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Commons)  ♦  (99) : 
Gas  and  Water  Provisional  Orders  Confirma- 
tion ♦(101);  Local  Government  Provisional 
Order  (Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings)  ♦ 
(102) ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orden 
(Abergavenny  Union,  &cO  •  (103);  Local 
Government  ProWsional  Orders  (Aysmrth 
Union,  &c.)  ♦  (104).  ^^ 
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Second  Reading — Parliamentary  Burghs  (Scot- 
land) ♦  (90) ;  Prosecution  of  Offences  (74). 

Committee  —  Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief 
(6). 

Committee — Report — Statute  Law  Revision  (Ire- 
land) ♦  (80). 

Royal  ^M^n^— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  [42 
Viet.  c.  14] ;  PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1867,  Amendment  [42  Viet,  c.  15]. 


PRIVATE   BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  the  time  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  any  Private  Bill  brought  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  limited  by  the  Order  of  the  4th 
day  of  March  last  to  the  10th  day  of  June  next, 
be  extended  to  the  17th  day  of  June  next. 


PRIVATE  AND   PROVISIONAL   ORDER   CON- 
FIRMATION  BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  92.  and 
93.  be  suspended ;  and  that  the  time  for  deposit- 
ing petitions  praving  to  be  heard  against 
Private  and  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
Bills,  which  would  otherwise  expire  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  at  Whitsuntide,  be 
extended  to  the  first  day  on  which  the  House 
shall  sit  after  the  recess. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  — NATAL  AND  THE 
TRANSVAAL— APPOINTMENT  OF  SIR 
GARNET  WOLSELEY  AS  HIGH  COM- 
MISSIONER. 

QUESTIONS.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CAENARVON  :  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  put  certain  Questious 
to  my  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice.  I  do  not 
quite  understand,  from  the  explanations 
given  last  night  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  or  from 
the  statement  reported  as  having  been 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
**  another  place,"  what  is  the  precise 
position  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  towards 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Natal  and 
the  Administrator  of  AfiPairs  in  the 
Transvaal.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  my 
noble  Friend,  in  the  first  place,  Whe- 
ther Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  Colonel 
Lanyon  have  been  recalled  or.  super- 
seded, or  whether  they  still  retain  their 
positions  in  South  Africa  ?  I  wish,  in 
the  second  place,  to  know.  Whether  the 
Colony  of  Natal  and  the  Province  of  the 
Transvaal  will  be  administered  as  a 
single  Colony  or  State,  and,  if  so,  what 
place  will  be  the  seat  of  government? 
Thirdly,  I  wish  to  ask  my  noble  Friend 
— though  this  is  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance, but  still  one  which  it  is  desir- 


able to  call  -attention  to— Whether  the 
letters  patent  in  the  commission,  which 
define  the  functions,  powers,  and  juris- 
diction of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  have  been 
cancelled,  or  rather  revoked,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  be 
issued  in  an  amended  form  ?  Your  Lord- 
ships will  not  forget  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  has  hitherto  held  office,  not  only 
as  Qt)vernor  of  the  Cape,  but  has 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  Provinces 
of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  and  has 
exercised  power  as  High  Commissioner 
over  the  Native  tribes  in  these  par- 
ticular districts.  My  Lords,  I  have  no 
desire  to  raise  any  discussion  on  the 
subject ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  right  to  address  myself  to  one  point 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  appointment  of  Sir  Garnet 
VVolseley.  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  him,  both  as  a  military  man  and  a 
civil  administrator ;  but  I  am  extremely 
desirous  that  at  this  conjuncture  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  while  looking  at  the 
military  aspect  of  affairs  as  a  first  con- 
sideration, should  not  close  their  eyes  to 
what  is  almost  of  equal  importance — 
namely,  the  civil  government  of  thoso 
Provinces.  IfSir  Garnet  Wolselev  is  called 
on  to  discharge  military  duties,  as  senior 
commanding  officer,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  campaign,  it  would  be  clearly 
impossible  for  him  to  give  his  attention  to 
civil  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  at  this 
moment,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  spare 
from  Natal  the  services  of  a  Chief  of  the 
g^eat  experience,  knowledge,  and  clear 
head  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  to  the  administration  of  any 
mere  local  subordinate  official,  who 
might  be  without  knowledge  of  the 
temper  of  the  population  or  of  the  ante- 
cedents or  requirements  of  the  Province. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  hope  that,  while 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  been  placed  in 
the  supreme  command.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  pay  earnest  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  services 
on  the  spot  of  able  and  experienced 
officers  in  the  Transvaal,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, also  in  Natal. 

Earl  CADOGAN  :  My  Lords,  in  reply 
to  the  first  Question  of  my  noble  Friend 
— namely,  whether  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
and  Colonel  Lanyon  have  been  recalled 
or  superseded — ^I  have  to  say  that  they 
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have  been  neither  recall^  nor  super- 
seded, but  are  retained  in  their  present 
positions  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Natal  and  Administrator  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who,  by  his  commission,  becomes  Go- 
vernor of  the  two  Provinces.  I  think 
this  arrangement  will  carry  out  the 
views  of  my  noble  Friend.  His  second 
Question  is,  whether  the  Colony  of  Natal 
and  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal  will 
be  administered  as  a  single  Colony? 
No ;  those  two  Colonies  will  remain  in 
their  present  state.  In  reply  to  his 
third  Question  —  whether  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  Commission  has  been  cancelled 
for  the  purpose  of  being  re-issued  in  an 
amended  form — I  have  to  say  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  commission  has  not  been 
cancelled.  It  will  be  kept  in  full  force, 
except  in  those  districts  over  which  by 
his  commission  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
would  have  jurisdiction.  All  this,  and 
further  information,  will  be  found  in 
the  Papers  which  I  laid  on  the  Table 
yesterday,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  your  Lordships  within  a 
day  or  two. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  May  I 
ask  the  noble  Earl,  Whether  tlie  Papers 
to  which  ho  alludes  will  contain  the 
Instructions  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN  :  No ;  the  Instruc- 
tions given  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  are 
not  included  in  these  Papers  for  a  reason 
stated  in  **  another  place"  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — namely,  it  was  thouglit 
that  if  those  Instructions  were  made 
public,  either  in  this  or  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  they  would  be 
telegraphed  to  the  Cape,  and  would 
reach  the  Cape  before  the  officer  who  is 
to  carry  them  out  would  have  arrived  at 
the  Colony. 

WEST  DONEGAL  RAILWAY  BILL,    [h.l.] 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

Moved  J  '*  That  the  House  do  now  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee.'' 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE 
(Chairman  of  Committees)  'said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  convenient  if  he  ex- 
plained why  he  had  adopted  the  course 
of  referring  this  unopposed  Bill  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  Their 
^^Lordships  would,  no  doubt,  remember 

£drl  Cadogan 


that  the  Bill  stood  in  a  very  peculiar 
situation  for  some  time.  It  was  an  un- 
opposed Bill,  and  as  such  had  come 
before  the  Committee  over  which  he 
presided,  and  had  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  Hesolution  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  with  regard  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  narrow-gauge  principle  in 
Ireland.  The  Hesolution  which  had  been 
come  to  by  the  House  was  that  they 
should  have  a  Eeport  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill.  There 
had,  accordingly,  been  a  Beport  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  appeared  to  him  to  be  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  The  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany had  been  examined,  and,  of  course, 
gave  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  gave  some  reasons  why  the 
line  should  be  constructed  on  the  narrow 
gauge.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
not  inquired  into  some  matters  which 
appeared  to  him  (the  Earl  of  Bedesdale) 
to  be  of  very  great  importance  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  to  sanction  a  railway 
on  a  less  than  the  standard  gauge.  For  in- 
stance, the  engineer  said  in  his  evidence 
that  dangerous  gradients  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  but  no  questions  were  put  to 
him  as  to  where  the  gradients  might  not 
be  modified.  He  considered  this  matter 
was  an  extremely  important  element  in 
such  an  application.  Then,  again,  it 
was  an  extremely  important  matter  to 
inquire  whether  a  company  applying  for 
power  to  construct  a  narrow-gauge  line 
should  not  be  compelled  to  take  sufficient 
land  to  construct  the  line  on  the  standard 
gauge,  if  it  was  afterwards  found  desir- 
able; but  no  such  questions  had  been 
put  to  the  engineer.  Their  Lordships 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Ireland  a  great 
deal  of  evil  had  arisen  from  the  con- 
struction of  very  small  railways ;  but  the 
evil  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  smaller  lines  into 
the  larger  ones.  With  regard  to  the 
present  Bill,  the  existing  railway  of  12J 
miles  was  constructed  on  the  broad 
gauge,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  15 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  on  a  different 
gauge.  If  that  were  sanctioned,  it  must 
necessarily  interfere  with  any  proposals 
of  amalgamation  with  another  line.  All 
these  matters  were  really  very  serious ; 
and  it  was  also  important  to  point  out 
that  this  railway  did  not,  as  it  had  been 
stated,  recoivo  very  general  approval 
throughout  the  couutjy.   He  had  looked 
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at  the  Betums ;  and  he  found  that  out  of 
the  owners  five  assented,  one  dissented, 
five  were  neutral — and  one  of  those,  who 
was  the  most  important,  as  the  line  went 
through  a  very  large  extent  of  his  pro- 
perty, had  since  expressed  to  him  his 
dissent — and  nine  gave  no  answer  at  all. 
Of  the  lessees,  seven  assented,  eight 
dissented,  one  was  neutral,  and  three 
sent  no  answer  at  all.  Of  the  occu- 
piers, 28  assented,  27  dissented,  o3 
were  neutral,  and  12  gave  no  answer 
at  all.  That  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  district  through  which  the 
railway  was  to  pass.  As,  however,  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mended that  the  line  proposed  should  he 
made,  he  did  not  wish  to  ofi'er  any  op- 
position to  the  Bill,  especially  after  the 
Kesolution  of  their  Lordships  to  which 
he  had  referred ;  hut  he,  nevertheless, 
still  continued  to  think  that  such  lines 
were  not  advisable.  In  this  case,  there 
had  been  no  examination  made  on  the 
spot  by  any  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and,  therefore,  he  had  thought  it  his 
dutv,  in  all  the  circumstances,  to  refer 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  He  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  another  Bill  which  came 
before  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Unopposed  Bills,  and  with  regard 
to  which  he  believed  that  the  course  he 
had  adopted  had  been  misunderstood. 
The  Letterkenny  Bill  did  not  stand  in 
the  same  position.  That  railway  had 
been  granted  on  the  standard  gauge, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  be  converted  into 
a  narrow  gauge.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  constructing  it  on  the  standard 
gauge,  for  which  almost  all  the  land  re- 
quired was  already  purchased,  and  as 
the  promoters  had  got  an  Act  last  year 
for  an  extension  of  time,  without  asking 
for  more  capital  or  change  of  gauge, 
they  must  then  have  thought  it  would 
be  remunerative  if  so  constructed,  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
passing  the  Bill. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  glad  that  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Chairman  of  Committees)  had  taken  the 
course  of  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  ;  because,  as  he 
understood  his  noble  Friend's  view,  if 
he  had  not  done  so,  it  must  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Letterkenny  Railway 
Bill.  His  noble  Friend  had  referred 
to  the  Letterkenny  Railway  Bill,  and 
their  Lordships  would  remember  that 


on  a  former  occasion  his  noble  Friend 
had  reported  that,  in  his  opinion,  or, 
rather,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee over  which  his  noble  Friend 
presided,  that  Bill  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  House  on  that  oc- 
casion arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  authority  of  his 
noble  Friend  as  guardian  of  the  Private 
Business  should  be  maintained  ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  say,  as  his  noble  Friend 
still  seemed  to  wish  to  convert  their 
Lordships  to  his  opinion,  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  to  convince  him  that  his 
noble  Friend's  decision  was  wrong.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  the  decision 
that  had  been  arrived  at  was  a  right  de- 
cision. The  proposal  which  their  liord- 
ships  determined  was  that  narrow-gauge 
railways  ought  to  be  sanctioned  where 
railways  on  the  national  gauge  would 
either  be  impossible  in  construction,  or 
unremunerative.  With  regard  to  the 
Letterkenny  Railway,  his  noble  Friend 
said  it  was  not  impossible  to  construct 
it  on  the  national  gauge,  because  they 
had  the  land  taken,  and  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  about  the  levels.  That  was 
quite  true,  and,  therefore,  that  part  of 
the  case  failed.  But  what  about  tlio 
other  case?  Would  it  have  been  remu- 
nerative ?  His  noble  Friend  thought  it 
would,  because  the  Company  had  tho 
power  to  raise  an  amount  of  capital 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  a  broad  gauge.  But  there  was 
one  statement  in  Colonel  Yolland's  Re- 
port which  his  noble  Friend  had  entirely 
overlooked,  and  which  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  took  to  be  the  key  of  tho 
whole  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Colonel  YoUand  said  the  question  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trade  seemed  to 
be — should  there  or  should  tliero  not  be 
a  railway?  And  from  the  evidence  placed 
before  them.  Colonel  Yolland  concluded 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  raising  the 
money  for  making  the  line  on  the  stand- 
ard gauge  ;  and,  therefore,  under  tho 
circumstances.  Colonel  Yolland  con- 
cluded that  the  conetruction  of  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  district.  That  really  seemed  to  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  No  doubt, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  rail- 
way on  the  standard  gauge,  if  it  were 
possible,  and  their  Lordships  had  af- 
firmed that  principle  by  a  Resolution  of 
the  House  ;  but  when  it  was  not  possible 
it  was  better  to  have  a  narrow-gauge 
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railway  than  no  railway  at  all.  With 
rnjrard  to  the  present  Bill,  his  noblo 
FriBiid  Lad  apokea  with  regard  to  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  had 
said  tiiab  there  had  boon  no  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot.  That  was  not  what 
could  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  ofli- 
cera  of  the  Board  had  the  surveys  befovo 
them,  and  upon  that  point  he  did  nut 
see  that  any  exception  should  have  been 
taken  by  his  noble  Friend.  He  trust&d 
that  their  Lordships  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  a  conclueton  on  thu 
matter. 

LoED  WAVENEY  supported  the  Bill ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  vei-T 
desirable  that  tho  inTestigationa  should 
be  made  in  Ireland,  where  the  truth  uh 
to  any  point  could  be  more  easily  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE 
{Chaikman  of  CaMMiTTEEs)  said,  in  tb^^ 
Letterkeiiny  case  the  money  powers  of 
the  Company  were  ample.  There  htid 
been  £80,000  exponded  on  the  line 
already,  and  of  tho  £100,000  they  hrid 
at  command  to  complete  it,  the  fii-ht 
£50,000  was  to  have  a  preferential 
dividend,  and  the  next  £35,000  wiis 
guaranteed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

TdeEaul  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Eeport,  Colom  I 
Tolland  stated  that  the  speed  should  bo 
limited  to  25  miles  an  hour.  He  ask:  il 
■whether  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Liflbrd)  would  insert  some  Amendment 
in  the  Bill  to  that  effect  ? 

Viscount  LIFFOED  said,  he  did  nnt 
intend  to  propose  any  Amendment. 

Amendments  made :  theEeportthere- 
of  to  be  received  on  Thurtday  next. 

PEOSECUTION  OF  OFFENCES  BILL. 

( The  Lord  ChuHetllor.) 

(so.  74.)       BEGONS  READIKO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read  - 
ing,  read. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE,  iu 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  it  had  already  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  other  Hon^o 
of  Parliament,  Its  object  was  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mission appointed  last  year  to 


the 


ibject,  and  to  establish  a  Publi. 
nt  Lord  ChatwtSiar 


Prosecutor.     It  was  the  opinion  of  thoM 

most  conversant  with  the  subject  thst 
in  the  adiuiaistration  uf  our  Criminal 
Law  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  gene- 
ral and  thorough  change ;  but  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  witnesses — in- 
cluding the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
others — examined  by  tho  Commission 
thought  that  some  change  waa  required ; 
and  that,  although  the  system  worked 
generally  well,  there  were  frequently 
cases  in  which  offenders  escaped  justice 
owing  to  the  disinclination '  of  indivi- 
duals to  take  up  the  prosecution.  The 
object  of  this  Bill  was  to  meet  those  ei- 
ceptional  cases — such  as  large  commer- 
cial frauds,  in  which  private  persons 
could  not  be  expected  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  prosecutions.  In  order  to 
effect  that,  tne  Bill  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  appoint  an 
officer  who  would  be  called  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions,  and  who  would 
have  the  status  of  a  permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  latter,  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  to 
carry  out  prosecutions  undertaken  by 
the  Government,  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Uetropolis  should  be  under  his 
direct  control,  and  that  the  Provinces 
should  be  mapped  out  into  certain  dis^ 
tricts,  each  having  an  officer  under  the 
Director  in  London.  The  proposolB  of 
the  Bill  were  rather  intended  to  meet 
exceptional  cases  than  to  disturb  the 
general  system  at  present  preTailing; 
and  regulations  would  be  made  by  the 
Attorney  Qeneral,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  to  the  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  prosecutions  would 
be  undertaken,  and  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Director  of  FubEc  Rtaeco- 
tions  would  give  advice.  SolicitcTS 
would  be  appointed  for  the  Asaizes,  and 
there  would  be  a  staff  in  the  Director's 
Department,  the  number  of  whidi 
would  depend  on  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  would  not  be  large  at  first.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Law  Officers  would  have 
an  Office  in  London,  and  there  would  be 
a  continuity  of  rules  in  their  Depart- 
ment, The  noble  and  learned  Earl  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  "ThattheBillbenowreada*." 
—{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

Lord  ABERDAEE  said,  though  the 
Bill  fell  far  short  of  what  had  long  been 
caUed  for  bv  tliuse  who  were  in  favour 
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of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  he  approved  of 
it,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  useful  iu 
its  operation  by  having  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  scandals  which  now  occa- 
sionally arose.  During  the  time  he  was 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Home  Secretary,  he  found  by 
his  official  experience  that  there  were 
many  defects  in  the  existing  system  of 
criminal  administration ;  but  there  was 
no  part  of  it  with  which  there  was  so 
much  dissatisfaction  as  the  very  large 
powers  exercised  by  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. A  large  part  of  these  cases 
arose  from  the  imperfect  inquiry  as  to 
the  antecedents  of  tne  prisoner,  with  re- 
spect to  whom,  after  his  trial  and  con- 
viction, facts  often  transpired  which 
ought  to  have  been  known  to  the  Judge 
and  Jury  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  From 
Scotland,  where  such  inquiries  were 
carefully  made,  there  was  not  only  a 
larger  proportion  of  convictions  to  pro- 
secutions than  in  England,  but  a  far 
smaller  relative  number  of  appeals  to 
the  interference  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  necessity  of  careful  examination 
when  the  case  was  in  progress  was  proved 
when,  after  sentence,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  called  on  to  make  fresh  in- 
quiries. If  every  case  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  fully  investigated,  there  would 
be  less  necessity  than  now  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power  vested  in  the  Home  Secre- 
tary ;  but  its  exercise  was  at  times  neces- 
sary because  of  the  discovery  of  important 
evidence  after  the  trial.  In  his  own 
experience,  a  man  killed  another  appa- 
rently without  cause.  He  was  found 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  murdered  man, 
whom  he  had  not  robbed.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
and  it  was  only  after  his  sentence  that, 
local  inquiries  having  been  made,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  suffered  from  epilep- 
tic fits,  and  that  when  labouring  under 
them  he  was  dangerous  to  those  who 
approached  him,  so  much  so,  that  his 
fellow-colliers  had  pressed  the  manager 
of  the  mine  in  which  he  was  employed 
not  to  allow  him  to  work  with  them.  In 
Scotland,  in  such  a  case,  all  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  prisoner  would  have  been 
fully  inquired  into  before  the  trial,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  irre- 
gular means  to  discover  what  the  facts  of 
the  case  were.  The  Bill,  in  his  opinion, 
would  bring  about  a  change  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  country. 


Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
disapproved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  said,  that  it  was  admitted  that  the 
present  system  worked  well  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  At  present,  the  reputation 
of  the  Attorney  General,  or  of  other 
lawj'ers  instructed  by  the  Solicitor  for 
the  Treasury,  was  as  much  founded  on 
defences  as  on  prosecutions,  and  they 
could  afford  to  be  fair,  and  not  to  stretch 
points  unduly ;  but  the  reputation  of 
these  new  Public  Prosecutors  would  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  number  of  con- 
victions they  obtained,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  should  not  be  biassed  by 
that. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 


DISQUALIFICATION    BY   MEDICAL 

RELIEF   BILL.— (No.  6.) 

( The  Lord  Aberdare.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  by  the  Bill,  as  it 
originally  stood,  no  one  would  be  dis- 
qualified by  the  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  in  certain  cases  from  exercising 
the  franchise.  The  question  had  been 
considered,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
only  relaxation  of  the  JPoor  Law  of  1835 
was  that  by  the  Statute  25  &  26  Fiet. 
c.  83,  8.  6,  an  Act  applying  solel}' 
to  Ireland.  This  provision  he  proposed 
to  adopt  in  the  Bill.  Under  the  Act  in 
question  a  person  who  had  obtained 
medical  relief  in  a  Union  fever  hospital 
could  ask  to  re-pay  the  Guardians  the 
cost  of  that  relief,  and,  if  he  did  so,  the 
fact  of  his  having  received  it  did  not 
deprive  him  of  electoral  rights.  The 
noble  Duke  concluded  by  moving  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  as  follows  ; — 

In  Clause  1,  page  1,  line  9,  after  ("family") 
leave  out  to  the  end  of  the  clause  and  insert 
("has  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
received  relief  and  medical  treatment  as  an  in- 
patient of  any  hospital  or  infirmary  maintained 
under  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  con- 
sequence of  such  patient  suffering  from  any 
dangerous  disease,  provided  such  person  shall 
have  repaid  or  tendered  to  the  authority  of  such 
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hospital  or  infirmary  tbo  cost  of  the  in-mainto- 
nance  therein  of  himself  and  any  member  of 
his  family  as  aforesaid,  such  cost  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  average  of  the  cost  of 
in-maintenanco  in  such  hospital  or  infirmary 
during  the  half-year  preceding  the  admission  of 
the  patient. 

"  The  expression  *  cost  of  in-maintenance  *  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  ex- 
pense in  and  about  the  maintenance,  treatment, 
and  relief  of  the  in-patients  of  the  hospital  or 
infirmary,  exclusive  of  the  repairs  and  furniture 
thereof,  *  and  the  salaries,  remuneration,  and 
rations  of  the  officers  and  servants,  but  inclusive 
of  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  warm- 
ing, cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  building,  and 
otherwise  keeping  it  fit  for  use.") 

Lord  ABEEDA.RE  said,  that  he  had 
a  sincere  desire  that  there  should  be  no 
improper  exercise  of  the  franchise  where 
persons  received  poor  relief.  But  this 
was  a  different  matter.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  spreading  of  infectious 
diseases  that  persons  should  not  be  de- 
terred from  accepting  the  benefits  of 
hospital  relief  through  the  fear  of  losing 
their  electoral  privileges.  Persons  had 
been,  upon  the  authority  of  medical 
officers,  persuaded  to  enter  hospitals 
where  they  had  been  maintained  under 
the  Poor  Law,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  had  been  disqualified  from  voting. 
That  had  occurred  in  several  cases, 
and  this  Bill  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent disqualification  in  future  where 
medical  relief  only  was  given.  The 
Bill,  as  it  came  from  the  other  House, 
was  defective,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  passed  in  its  present  shape  without 
some  notice  from  the  Government.  At 
present  there  were  two  forms  of  public 
hospitals,  both  maintained  out  of  the 
public  rates,  one  under  the  sanitary 
authority,  and  the  other  under  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians.  The  acceptance  of  medi- 
cal relief  under  the  former  did  not  dis- 
qualify, but  under  the  other  it  did ;  and 
that  was  very  inconsistent,  there  being 
really  no  substantial  distinction  in  the 
relief  given,  nor  in  the  fund  out  of 
which  that  relief  was  paid  for.  What  he 
proposed  was,  that  the  matter  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians,  and 
if  they  found  that  a  man  who  accepted 
the  benefits  of  a  Poor  Law  hospital  could 
not  pay  for  his  maintenance,  he  should 
not  be  disenfranchised.  With  that 
view,  he  should  propose  the  insertion, 
in  line  7,  after  **  infirmary,"  of  the 
words  *'on  demand,"  in  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

The  Luke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


The  Duke  op  EICHMOND  a>t) 
GORDON  said,  that  if  the  Amendment 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  words  "  on  de- 
mand" were  inserted.  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians would  be  brought  into  connection 
with  political  questions  for  the  fii*8t  time 
since  1832.  To  his  mind,  that  appeared 
to  be  very  undesirable ;  and  as  he  could 
not  find  out  that  there  was  any  great 
demand  from  the  public  for  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Lord  he  should,  therefore, 
oppose  it. 

Earl  FORTESCUE  said,  that  he 
quite  agreed  that  if  persons  sought 
relief  in  hospitals  they  should  pay  for 
their  maintenance  during  their  illness, 
or  be  disqualified  from  voting.  By 
agreeing  to  such  legislation  as  had  been 
proposed,  they  were  more  and  more  in 
danger  of  pauperizing  the  population. 
The  Bill  was  to  exempt  persons  from 
being  paupers,  while,  in  fact,  they  were 
receiving  relief  from  the  rates.  He  felt 
grateful  to  the  noble  Duke  the  Lord 
President  for  having  made  a  stand 
against  this  Bill,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  there  would  be  great  danger  if  they 
introduced  this  new  element  of  politics 
into  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Earl  STANHOPE  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  all  fever  hospitals  in  the 
Metropolis  were  under  the  Poor  Laws. 
If  the  exception  proposed  by  the  Bill 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  between  those  who  were,  or 
were  not,  actual  paupers.  The  Amend* 
ment  of  the  noble  Duke  would,  however, 
make  a  great  difference  between  medi- 
cal relief  and  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  would  maintain  the  existing  prin- 
ciple of  the  Poor  Law.  He  hoped  that 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  would  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Lord  ABERDARE  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  {The  Lord  Aherdare)  (hj 
leave  of  the  Committee)  withdrawn. 

Lord  DENMAN  vStored  to  think 
that  neither  proposed  AnieSto^t  would 
be  an  improvement  of  the  BH 

Amendment  {The  Lord  President 
Council)  agreed  to. 

Other  Amendments  made :  The  Re- 
port thereof  to  be  received  on  Thursday 
next. 


THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  STIIAITS 
SETTLEMENTS— THE  SULTAN  OF 
JOHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS.      QUESTIONS. 
MOTION  FOR   PAPERS. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
rose  to  call  the  atteution  of  the  House 
to  the  action  of  the  Administrator  of 
tlie  Straits  Settlements  with  respect 
to  Muar,  and  to  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Government  not  to  uphold  this  ac- 
tion; and  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  the 
Maharaja  of  Johor  continues  to  make 
his  accustomed  payment  to  the  heir 
of  Sultan  Aly,  late  Sultan  of  Johor? 
and  to  move  for  Papers.  The  noble 
Lord  said  :  Although  this  case  is  one  of 
the  blackest  of  those  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  I  shall  not  do- 
tain  your  Lordships  long,  because  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  conduct 
either  of  the  late  or  of  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
because  all  the  details  of  this  affair  are 
stated  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Singa- 
pore, under  the  title  of  Funic  Faiths 
which  requires  an  answer  from  the 
noble  Earl  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  much  more  than  my  speech. 
Muar  is  a  small  State  which  belongs 
to  the  Sultan  of  Johor.  The  Sultans  of 
Johor  had  become  indolent  and  had 
allowed  their  power  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  Ministers,  and  the  late 
Sultan,  Sultan  Aly,  had,  besides,  fallen 
into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  1855 
he  made  a  Treaty  with  his  Minister,  the 
Tumonggong,  by  which  he  made  over  to 
him  the  Rulership  of  Johor  for  a  sum  of 
S5,000  and  a  monthly  payment  for  ever 
of  S500,  reserving  only  for  himself  the 
Sovereignty  of  Muar.  This  Treaty  was 
negotiated,  arranged,  and  drawn  up  by 
British  Government  officials,  and  it  was 
attested  by  the  Governor.  Sultan  Aly 
was  also  in  the  receipt  of  a  small  pension 
from  the  British  Government.  In  June, 
1877,  he  died,  and  his  son,  Tunku  Alum, 
announced  his  death  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Straits  Government  and  ex- 
pected to  succeed  his  father.  A  younger 
irother  of  his,  however,  put  in  a  claim 
succeed,  on  the  plea  of  having  been 
ignated  by  his  fa'ther  as  successor,  as 
^asserted  by  this  young  man's  mother, 
lot  clear  that  the  Straits  Govern- 
Jad  any  right  to  meddle  between 
laimants,  whose  claims  were  right- 
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fully  to  be  settled  by  the  iuhabitants 
of  Muar ;  but  tlie  Straits  Government 
suggested  to  the  Maharaja  of  Johor, 
who  is  the  son  of  the  Tumonggong  with 
whom  tlio  late  Sultan  Aly  made  his 
arrangement  in  1855,  that  he  should 
assume  the  guardianship  of  the  Muar 
State,  although  it  was  known  that  he 
was  claiming  to  become  its  Ruler  in  spite 
of  the  Treaty  of  1855,  which  our  autho- 
rities were  pledged  to  uphold  from  the 
active  part  which  they  had  taken  in  its 
negotiation.  The  Maharaja,  thus  en- 
couraged by  the  Straits  Government 
Administrator,  proceeded  to  insure  his 
election  by  kidnapping  several  of  the 
Muar  headmen  and  detaining  them  in 
Johor ;  other  headmen  were  canvassed, 
and  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Straits 
officials,  both  at  Malacca  and  Singapore. 
I  abstain  from  troubling  j^ourLordsliips 
with  many  details  which  aggravate  this 
case,  because  they  are  stated  in  tho 
pamphlet  I^untc  Faithy  and  because  the 
case  is  sufficiently  stated  and  set  forth 
in  tlie  despatches  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  late  Se- 
cretary of  State  wrote  on  tho  3rd  of 
September,  1877,  to  the  officer  adminis- 
tering the  Government  as  follows  : — 

"  I  do  not  object  to  the  course  which  I  under- 
stand you  have  taken  in  requesting  the  l^Iaha- 
raja  of  Johor,  as  a  temporary  measure  and  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  tho  succession,  to  under- 
take tho  guardianship  of  this  small  State,  as  I 
gather  that  some  such  control  is  necessarj' ;  but 
the  nature  of  thearrangement  should  be  distinctly 
understood  by  all  parties,  and,  above  all,  there 
should  bo  no  ground  for  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Chiefs  and  Native  population.  Tho 
good  services  of  the  Maharaja  of  Johor  have 
been  frequently  experienced  and  recognized  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, with  the  information  I  at  present  possess, 
to  express  any  opinion  respecting  this  disputed 
succession  ;  but  in  making  choice  of  one  of  the 
claimants,  duo  attention  should  bo  paid  to  tho 
custom  of  the  country  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  as  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  in 
order  to  reward  political  sernces,  however  me- 
ritorious they  may  have  been,  to  impose  any 
Ruler  upon  tho  inhabitants  of  this  territory 
against  their  wishes.  When  tho  choice  has  been 
ultimately  made  and  agreed  to,  the  new  Sultan 
should  be  informed  that  tho  recogpaition  he  will 
receive  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
depend  upon  his  personal  merits  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  administration,  and  that  as  long  as 
he  governs  his  people  properly  that  recognition 
will  be  maintained." 


I  would  observe  that  this  last  paragraph 
goes  beyond  the  powers  belonging  to 
the  British  Government.  In  another 
despatch,  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
wrote — 
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*'  (4.)  If  these  letters  express  their  real  wishes, 
the  fact  is  important.  But  I  observe  that  they 
were  summoned  to  Government  House  at  Singa- 
pore, and  it  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  Malay 
character,  in  their  circumstances,  if  they  merely 
put  their  signatures  to  a  document  which  at  the 
moment  would  be  agreeable  to,  and  in  accordance 
with,  the  wishes  of  the  Colonial  Government,  by 
whom  they  had  been  summoned  to  discuss  the 
question.  (5.)  It  is  stated  in  a  Colonial  newspaper 
that  the  Tumonggonghad  been  forcibly  arrested 
and  taken  to  Johor.     I  presume,  however,  that 

this  is  not  true (8.)  These  are  the  x>oint8  that, 

as  far  as  I  understand  this  case,  seem  to  call  for 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  not  have  escaped  your  attention ;  but 
the  whole  question  is  one  in  which  care  and 
watchfulness  are  necessary,  and  where  any  ill- 
advised  step  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment might  easily  lead  to  g^ve  difiSculties.  (9.) 
I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  good  settled 
Government  in  Muar  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
and  I  presume  that,  for  administrative  and 
general  ability,  no  Native  Ruler  can  compare 
with  the  Maharaja  of  Johor ;  but  these  advan- 
tages must  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
setting  aside  whosoever  may  be  the  rightful 
heir  and  the  Ruler  acceptable  to  the  people." 

Beference  is  here  made  to  the  political 
services  of  the  Maharaja  of  Johor,  and 
it  would  not  weaken  the  arguments  of 
the  noble  Earl  nor  my  own  case,  if  these 
had  been  of  the  most  honourable  cha- 
racter. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
consisted  in  treacherously  entrapping 
Maharaja  Lela,  and  handing  him  over 
to  execution  by  the  Straits  Government, 
in  violation  of  his  word  and  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  They  were  services  that 
would  have  been  more  fitly  recompensed 
by  giving  him  30  pieces  of  silver  out  of 
the  Treasury.  It  may  be  said,  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  Maharaja  of  Johor,  that  he 
did  not  anticipate  his  handing  over 
Maharaja  Lela  to  the  Straits  Govern- 
ment would  lead  to  his  death,  although 
the  temper  of  the  Colonists  at  that  time 
was  so  bloodthirsty  that  they  were  cla- 
mouring for  the  execution  of  Sultan 
Ismail,  the  dejure  Buler  of  Perak ;  and 
Sultan  Ismail  might  have  perished  had 
not  the  noble  Earl  interposed  by  recom- 
mending more  just  and  moderate  coun- 
sels to  Sir  William  Jervois.  It  is  only 
doing  justice  to  the  noble  Earl  to  say 
that  the  country  is  under  great  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  saving  it  from  what 
would  have  been  a  great  blot  and  a 
crime  if  Sultan  Ismail  had  been  put 
to  death.  I  cannot  give  your  Lordships 
the  reference  to  the  Blue  Book  y  but 
my  noble  Friend  will  no  doubt  recol- 
lect writing  these  words  to  Sir  William 
Jervois — 

Lord  Stanley  of  AlderUy 


"  Forbear,  dear  friend,  we  will  not  abed  more 
blood. 
Enough,  more  than  enough,  of  woe  is  wnns^t; 
And  sad  the  harvest  which  oar  hands  mint 


reap 


»» 


I  have  already  said  that  I  am  entire] j 
satisfied  with  the  view  of  this  case  takea 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  but,  as  on  two  occasions 
my  noble  Friend  has  informed  the  Hoase 
that  I  have  taken  exception  to  eveij- 
thing  he  has  done,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  disappointing  him  if  I  did  not  now 
take  some  exception  to  the  letter  whilst 
approving  the  spirit  of  these  despatches; 
and  I  must  reg^^t  that  they  are  not 
worded  in  more  precise  and  decided 
language.  The  amiable  unwillingness 
of  my  noble  Friend  to  risk  hurting  the 
feelings  of  Colonial  officials  leads  him 
to  give  them  hints  which  they  do  not 
follow,  instead  of  reprimanding  them 
when  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  crooked  paths,  such  as  they  have 
now  fcmowed ;  and  though  the  present 
Secretcuy  of  State  (Sir  Michael  Hicks* 
Beach)  has  expressed  himself  more 
strongly  than  my  noble  Friend,  yet  he 
also  failed  to  convey  his  meaning  and  his 
sense  of  right  to  the  Colonial  officials. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  wrote  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  on  April  20, 
1878— 

"  After  reading  your  despatch,  I  cannot  but 
ohserve  that  the  candidature  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Johor  had  the  appearance  of  being  favoured 
from  the  commencement  by  the  Straits  Goveni- 
ment,  while  under  the  acting  administration  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
invited  the  Chiefs  to  Government  House  at 
Singapore  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  I  should 
have  preferred  the  observance  of  complete  neu- 
trality in  the  smallest  detail ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  if  practicable,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  regency  of  the  little  State  had  been 
placed,  pending  the  election,  in  other  hand« 
than  those  of  the  powerful  candidate  for  the 
right  of  succession." 

Further  on.   Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

says — 

**H6  has  no  option  'but  to  acquiesce  in 
what  I  trust  is  the  true  choice  of  the  people  of 
Muar/  " 

Thus  showing  that  he  doubted  where  he 
ought  to  have  been  certain.  This  doubt, 
however,  must  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  recent  arrival  at  Singapore  of  crowds 
of  Muar  men  to  do*  homage  to  Sultan 
Alum  as  their  rightful  Lord,  and  by  the 
Muar  men  obeying  the  notice  of  Sultan 
Alum  not  to  pay  the  tithes  levied  upon 
them  bj  the  Maharaja  of  Johor.    It  is 
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difficult  to  catch  that  fleeting  and  eyan- 
escent  moment  at  which  representations 
may  be  made  to  Government ;  when  they 
are  not  said  to  be  premature,  or  when 
they  are  not  treated  as  too  late,  as  the 
affair  has  become  a  matter  of  history. 
Last  year,  I  might  have  been  told  that 
the  election  was  the  true  expression  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Muar ;  but, 
quite  lately,  this  has  been  shown  not  to 
be  the  fact.  It  is  only  in  February  of 
this  year  that  the  Straits  Government 
has  published  in  its  Gazette  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  Minister  of  the  Maharaja 
of  Johor,  stating  that  he  has  been  elected 
Huler  of  Muar,  and  that  the  election  has 
been  acquiesced  in  and  recognized  by  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Empress  of 
India ;  so  that  the  Colonial  authorities 
have  implicated  England  in  this  affair 
and  in  its  consequences,  should  troubles 
and  bloodshed  result  from  it.  Look- 
ing, therefore,  at  the  circumstances  that 
the  people  of  Muar  did  not  acquiesce 
in  the  rule  of  the  Maharaja  of  Johor, 
and  to  the  hesitating  and  unconvinced 
language  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) ; 
and  considering  that  two  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Singapore  moved 
a  Vote  of  Censure  against  the  Straits 
Government,  which  was  only  evaded  by 
the  Governor  stating  that  the  matter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  considering  that  all  the  local 
Straits  Press  has  blamed  the  action  of 
the  Straits  Government,  and  that  the 
same  line  has  been  taken  by  The  London 
and  China  Telegraphy  the  London  organ 
of  the  nierchants  in  China  and  the 
Straits — there  is  not  time  now  to  read 
to  your  Lordships  what  it  says,  but  it 
urges  that  the  British  Empire  is  power- 
ful enough  to  acknowledge  a  mistake — I 
ask  the  Government  not  to  uphold  and 
confirm  the  action  of  the  Straits  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  In  other  cases 
where  injustice  has  been  done,  there 
were  motives  of  interest,  commercial  or 
others,  to  explain  them.  Here  there  is 
no  such  case ;  the  giving  Muar  to  Johor 
would  not  benefit  English  trade  in  any 
way.  I  now  have  to  ask  the  Question  of 
which  I  have  given  Notice,  and  to  ask. 
Whether,  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
called  the  public  wrong  done  by  the 
Maharaja  of  Johor  and  the  Straits  Go- 
vernment to  the  people  of  Muar  and  to 
their  rightful  Sovereign,  a  private  wrong 
has  been  done  by  the  Maharaja  of  Johor 

VOL.  CCXLVI.      [thtbp  sbries.] 


ceasing  to  make  his  monthly  payment  of 
JJ500,  under  the  Treaty  ^f  1865,  to 
Tunku  Alum,  the  heir  and  successor  of 
Sultan  Aly  ?  Because  the  pamphlet  which 

I  have  before  refeiTed  to  contains  hints 
that  the  Maharaja  of  Johor  contemplated 
escaping  from  this  obligation  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  become  the  heir  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Sultan  Aly.  Such  a 
scheme  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja  is 
too  iniquitous  to  be  thought  possible, 
nor  should  I  think'  it  necessary  to  ask  a 
Question  about  it  were  it  not  for  the  Ma- 
haraja of  Johor *s  own  words  in  a  letter 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Straits  Go- 
vernment. I  conclude  by  moving  for 
the  Treaty  of  1855  and  the  Correspond- 
ence respecting  the  Muar  State  since  the 
death  of  Sultan  Aly. 

Moved ^  **  That  an  bumble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  for,  Copy  of  the  Treaty 
of  1855  between  the  Sultan  of  Johor  and  his 
Tumonggong,  and  for  the  correspondence  re- 
specting Muar  since  the  death  of  the  late 
Sultan  of  Johor." — {The  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderky.) 

Earl  CADOGAN  said,  he  would 
answer  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  from  the 
ofBcial  information  at  his  disposal.  It 
was  quite  true,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  that  Colonel  Anson  suggested 
that  the  Maharaja  of  Johor  should  be- 
come temporary  Governor  of  Muar  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Johor. 
The  late  Sultan  died  without  having 
nominated  a  successor  in  the  customary 
manner.  The  Throne  was  left  by  will  to 
the   son  of   his  favourite   wife — a  boy 

II  years  old.  The  will,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  invalid,  as  the  boy  had 
not  been  properly  adopted  before  the 
Chiefs,  and  that  circumstance  appeared 
to  have  added  to  the  elements  of  dis- 
sension and  general  dissatisfaction  that 
existed  in  the  little  State.  Upon  this, 
Colonel  Anson  felt  it  his  duty,  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,  to  institute  the 
Maharaja  of  Johor  as  temporary  Go- 
vernor until  the  succession  should  be 
arranged.  The  Leaders  of  the  State,  it 
was  true,  were  then  invited  to  Singapore, 
not  with  any  view  to  intimidation,  but  in 
order  that  proceedings  should  be  taken 
for  the  election  of  the  Sovereign.  These 
Leaders  were  told  that  the  election 
should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  that  no 
pressure  was  to  be  put  upon  them  in 

I  their    selection  of   a    candidate.    The 
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result  of  the  election  was  that  the  Ma- 
haraja of  Johor  was  unanimously  chosen. 
The  noble  liord  had  asked  that  that 
action  should  not  be  upheld ;  but  he 
(Earl  Cadogan)  would  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that,  the  election  having 
taken  place,  and  having  been  made 
under  conditions  of  perfect  freedom,  and 
without  the  exertion  of  any  undue  pres- 
sure, it  would  be  very  diflficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  Government  to  say 
that  it  should  be  upset,  and  that  some 
other  person  should  be  elected.  The 
Government  had  no  wish  to  interfere 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  this  small  State. 
All  they  wished  to  do  was  to  see  that 
.  peace  was  preserved ;  and  as  they  had 
selected  their  Sovereign,  who,  so  far  as 
it  was  known,  was  a  very  good  and  in- 
telligent man,  the  Government  had  no 
intention  to  take  any  steps  to  alter  the 
election.  It  was  quite  true  that,  under 
the  Treaty  of  1855,  the  Maharaja  of 
Johor,  in  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment which  was  vested  in  him,  was  to 
pay  down  $5,000  and  $500  a-month  after- 
wards, and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
William  Eobinson,  who  went  out  in 
1877,  and  felt  that  the  family  of  the  late 
Sultan  might  consider  themselves  ill-used 
by  the  turn  affairshadtaken,the  Maharaja 
of  Johor  decided  upon  a  second  monthly 
payment  of  $725  ;  but  the  family  of  the 
late  Sultan  declined  to  receive  this,  and 
the  money  was,  therefore,  paid  into  the 
Treasury  at  Singapore,  where  it  would 
remain  until  the  family  should  come  to  a 
more  sensible  determination.  There 
was  not  the  least  objection  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Papers  for  which  the 
noble  Lord  asked. 

The  Eakl  of  CAENABVON  said, 
that  he  did  not  see  how,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  possible  to  recall  the 
recognition  that  had  been  given  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sent Maharaja  of  Johor.  He,  therefore, 
fully  approved  of  what  had  been  said 
by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Cadogan). 
By  the  will  left  by  Sultan  Aly,  the  son 
of  his  favourite  wife  was  designated  as 
his  heir.  That,  however,  was  an  in- 
valid proceeding,  as  the  Sultan  should 
have  called  together  a  Council  of  the 
Chiefs  and  declared  his  pleasure  with 
regard  to  his  successor  before  them.  As 
the  Sultan  did  not  take  that  course,  his 
youthful  son,  by  Malay  custom,  pos- 
sessed no  rightful  claim  to  the  Throne. 

f!(9rl  Cadogan 


Hearing  that  matters  were  in  a  veiy 
precarious,  if  not  a  dangerous  state  at 
Muar,  the  Administrator  of  the  Straits 
Settlement  (Colonel  Anson)  thought  it 
his  duty  to  apply  to  the  Maharaja  of 
Johor  to  take  temporary  charge  of  that 
little  Province.     That  determination  was 
reported  home,  and  after  some  consider- 
able consideration  agreed  to  by  himself 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  who  at  that 
time  directed  the  Colonial  affairs  of  the 
country.      He  agreed  to    that    course 
•  mainly  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
he  thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
reverse    the   decision   of  Colonel    An- 
son ;    and  secondly,  because  he  felt  that 
the  great  danger  which  he  had  to  guard 
against  at  that  time  was  any  interven- 
tion which  would  result  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Province  in  question.     Many 
of  their  Lordships  were  aware  how  very 
hard  a  fight  was  waged  at  that  time  in 
order  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  Peninsula  itself. 
The  local  feeling  was  very  strong,  and 
the   Governor  had  unfortunately  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  policy  of  annexation. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  had 
sanctioned  the  arrangement  of  Colonel 
Anson.     But  anyone  who  would  refer 
to  his  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's)  des- 
patches of  that  time  would  see  that  he 
agreed  to  it  only  as  a  temporary  and 
provisional  measure,  which  was  to  have 
no  effect  until  the  feeling  of  the  country 
had  been   ascertained.      The  despatch 
containing  these  views  was  written  in 
September,   1877,  and  in  1878   he  re- 
signed the  Seals  of  Office.    Two  or  three 
months  then  elapsed  in  which'  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  present  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, and  in  this  interval  an  election  was 
made  which,    he  apprehended,    was  a 
proper  and  regular  one.      The  Chiefs 
were  summoned  and  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Maharaja  of  Johor  should  be 
confirmed  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Pro- 
vince.    The  whole  question  turned  upon 
the  spontaneity  of  this  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  Chiefs,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  understand,   there  could   be   no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Chiefs    who 
voted  were  those  who   ought  to  have 
been  consulted,  and  that  they  came  to 
the  decision  which  he  had  mentioned 
with  perfect  unanimity.      The  election 
was  held  after  the  most  distinct  orders 
had  been  issued  by  him  that  there  should 
not  be  any  interference  whatever  with 
the  free   opinion    of   the    Chiefs   and 
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people.  Assurances  were  also  given 
subsequently  by  the  Administrator  that 
no  sort  of  tampering  had  taken  place. 
Under  all  those  circumstances,  although 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  seemed  for 
some  time  to  be  doubtful  on  the  subject, 
ho  had. now  recognized  the.  Maharaja  of 
Johor.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  the  Papers  should  not  be  given. 
He  desired  to  add  that  the  Maharaja 
had  great  claims  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  he  was  one  of  those  rare  and 
remarkable  examples  which  were  some- 
times found  in  Oriental  life  of  a  Native 
Prince,  accepting  Western  civilization 
and  throwing  himself  actively  into  the 
work  of  civilizing  his  country.  His  ad- 
ministrative ability  was  very  great ;  he 
possessed  the  means  and  the  will  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  had  justified  his  position  by  a  re- 
markable degree  of  success.  Beyond 
that,  the  Chiefs  had  plainly  signified 
their  approval  of  his  retention  of  his 
present  position.  The  noble  Lord  who 
Drought  forward  the  subject  (Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley)  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  appeared  to  be  simply 
impossible — namely,  that  they  should 
recall  their  recognition  of  the  Maharaja 
in  favour  of  a  man  avowedly  and  con- 
fessedly his  inferior  in  administrative 
ability  who  would  certainly  govern  the 
country  after  the  fashion  of  the  thousand 
and  one  Native  Princes  who  had  mis- 
ruled in  its  past  history,  and  to  recall  it 
on  a  mere  doubt,  because  the  evidence 
was,  in  his  opinion,  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Prince  who  had  been  elected.  He 
did  not  think  it  possible  to  recall  that 
recognition,  and  by  refusing  to  do  so 
they  would  be  doing  substantial  justice, 
and  that  which  was  most  for  the  interest 
of  the  little  country  in  question. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY,  in 
reply,  said,  he  thanked  the  noble  Earl 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Earl 
Cadogan)  for  the  Papers,  and  for  his  re- 
ply as  to  the  payments  of  the  Maharaja, 
which  was  more  favourable  than  he  had 
expected.  He  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
tradict what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  of  the  in- 
ferior birth  of  Tunku  Alum  ;  there  was 
a  confusion  in  the  noble  Earl's  mind  on 
that  subject  with  regard  to  another  son. 
There  was  no  such  tfiing  as  inferior 
birth  ;  but,  if  so,  the  Maharaja  was  not 
of  Royal  blood  at  all.  The  noble  Earl, 
b^  what  he  had  just  said  of  his  struggle 


with  Sir  William  Jervois  against  annexa- 
tion, confirmed  the  complaint  which  was 
generally  made  against  him  by  the  coun- 
try, that  he  argued  with  his  Colonial 
Governors  instead  of  giving  them  in- 
structions ;  and  he  would  describe  the 
consequences  of  such  hesitation  in  the 
noble  Earl's  own  words — 

"  So  spako  ho  with  a  wavering  mind, 
But  when  he  once  had  bowed  to  fate, 
Came  o'er  his  soul  like  change  of  wind, 
A  spirit  base  and  insensate." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  ADMIRALTY— THE  NAVAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTION.        OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  rose 
to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Naval  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
to  ask,  When  it  was  intended  to  under- 
take the  re-organization  of  that  office  ? 
Their  Lordships  would  doubtless  under- 
stand that  by  the  Naval  Department  of 
the  Admiralty  was  meant  the  Secretary's 
Office.  In  that  Department  all  the  im- 
portant business  of  the  Admiralty  was 
transacted.  The  policy  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  whole  administration  of  the  Navy, 
all  the  communications  with  the  Fleet, 
were  maintained  through  this  Office.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance 
that  it  should  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  efficiency.  Many  years  since 
it  was  recognized  that  considerable 
changes  were  required  as  well  in  the 
personnel,  as  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Office,  and  the  distribution  of  the  vari- 
ous duties  carried  on  in  it.  The  first 
step  towards  those  changes  was  taken 
in  1866,  when  entries  were  stopped  in 
the  Department ;  but  since  then  nothing 
further  had  been  done  in  the  direction 
of  the  re -organization  of  the  Office,  and, 
consequently,  the  junior  clerks  had  served 
more  than  13  years.  Since  the  year  to 
which  he  had  referred  every  other  De- 
partment of  the  Admiralty  had  under- 
gone considerable  changes,  and  the  pre- 
sent Government  last  Session  made  pro- 
vision for  dealing  with  the  Secretary's 
Office  under  the  Admiralty  Offices  Ke- 
organization  Act.  The  re- organization 
of  the  Office  had  not  been  carried  out, 
and  some  immediate  action  must  be 
taken,  the  Act  in  question  having  only 
one  year  to  run.  The  number  of  clerks 
in  the  Office  had  been  reduced  from 
60  to   about  30,   some  of  whom  had 
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served  over  40  years,  and  a  very  small 
further  reduction  would  be  necessary. 
He  had  read  a  statement  made  in 
*'  another  place"  that  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty were  in  correspondence  with  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject ;  but  all  who 
had  experience  of  correspondence  in  the 
Treasury  would  know  that  it  might  last 
for  weeks,  or  for  years,  or  even  for  a 
life-time ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  anything  in  the  shape  of  re- 
organization was  likely  soon  to  take 
place?  He  ventured  to  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  this  instance,  and 
that  he  would  receive  a  favourable 
answer  to  his  Question.  He  should  be 
content  to  learn  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  appoint  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. 

The  Dtob  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOBDON  said,  that  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  give  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Camperdown)  the  assurance  that  the 
correspondence  to  which  he  referred 
would  not  occupy  the  lengthened  space 
which  he  seemed  to  apprehend.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  were  perfectly  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  re-organizing  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment— ^the  only  Department  which  had 
not  been  re-organized  of  recent  years ; 
and  the  result  of  their  correspondence 
with  the  Treasury  was  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  that 
"  subject  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it 
would,  without  delay,  proceed  upon  the 
work  in  question. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Thursday 

next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  27th  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Supply— «)ii#tVfer«?  in  Committee 
^Meeolutione  [May  26]  reported—CvrvL  Sbb- 
vicBS,  Qasses  I.  to  Vll.,  and  Rbvbnub  De- 
partments. 

Phfvatb  Bills  {by  Order)— Third  Heading— 
Birkenhead  Tramways*;  British  Fisheries 
Society  ^Pulteney  Harbour,  &c. )  • ;  Downham 
and  Stoke  Ferry  Railway  • ;  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Railway  (Sevenoaks  Railway 
Purchase)*;  London  Street  Tramways*; 
Stourbridge  Gas*;  Walton-on-the-Naze  and 
Frinton  Improvement*;  West  Lancashire 
Railway*,  toid pasted. 


^^         The  Uarl  of  Camp&rdoum 


Public  Bills — ReeoltUion  [May  26]   i  . 

Ordered  —  East    India    Loan    [Consolidated 
Fund]. 

Second  Reading — Local  Government  (Highways) 
Provisional  Orders  (Dorset,  &c.}  *  [186];  Local 
Government  (Highways)  ProvinonAl  Orders 
(Gloucester  and  Hereford)  *  [186]  ;  Tramways 
Orders  Confirmation  *  [187]. 

Committee — Report — Metropolis  (Little  Coram 
Street,  Bloomsbury ,  Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and 
Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster)  Improve- 
ment Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  tl76]; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  ((^tie- 
ton  by  Rochdale,  &c.)  *  [160]  ;  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (Killamey, 
&c.)*  [178];  Elementary  Education  Provi- 
sional Orders  Confirmation  (Brighton  and 
Preston,  &c.)  *  [1771;  Elementary  Education 
Provisional  Oraer  Confirmation  (London)  * 
[176]. 

Considered  as  amended  —  Hypothec  Abolition 
(Scotland)  [119],  debate  at^'oumed. 

Third  Reading  —  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (Clonmel,  &c.)  •  [166]; 
Local  Government  Frovisional  Order  (Arti- 
zans*  and  Labourers'  Dwellings)  *  [1^9] ;  Gas 
and  Water  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  * 
[136]  ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Order 
(Ab^gavenny)  *  [137] ;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (Aysgarth  Union,  ice.)  * 
[142],  and  passed. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
QU:E8TI0IfS. 

SALMON  DISEASE  (ENGLAND  AND. 
SCOTLAND)  .—QUESTION. 

Captain  MILNE-HOME  asked  theSe- 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
a  destruetiye  disease  extensively  preva- 
lent during  this  and  last  year  among  the 
salmon  of  certain  rivers  in  England  and 
Scotland ;  and,  what  steps,  if  any,  he 
proposes  to  take  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  disease  with  the 
view  of,  if  possible,  checking  its  recur- 
rence  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, and  I  have  had  a  specimen  of  one 
of  these  diseased  salmon  placed  in  the 
Library  for  the  inspection  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers by  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
who  has  directed  his  attention  specially 
to  the  subject,  and  I  shall  order  an  in- 

Suiry  to  be  made  into  the  matter  with 
le  objects  indicated  in  the  Question. 

SOUTH   AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR  — 

RETURNS"  OF  KILLED,  &c. 

QT7ESTI0N. 

Sib  WILFRID  LAWSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  is  now 
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ablo  to  state  the  total  Dumber  of  officers, 
nun-commiasioned  officers,  and  meo  re- 
spectively of  the  Imperial  Forces  and  of 
the  N&tive  Contingent  who  hare  died  in 
South  Africa  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
claration of  war  gainst  Oetewa^o  up 
to  the  present  time  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  AU  I  can  say, 

r  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 

is  that  np  to  the  20th  instant 
Lord  Chelmsford  reported  the  number 
of  killed  as  1,166,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  by  disease  as  86.  I  have  not 
felt  quite  reconciled  to  the  figures,  and 
1  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
However,  those  are  the  figures  we  have 

Sot,  and  until  more  detailed  Betuma 
ave  been  received  I  cannot  give  an  ac- 
curate statement  as  to  numbers. 


THAMES  RIVERITRAFFIC  COMMITTBB 
^THE  REPORT.— QUESTIONS. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  When  the  Beport 
of  the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  wiU  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mk.  J.  a.  TALBOT:  The  Thames 
Traffic  Committee  have  almost  reached 
the  end  of  their  labours,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  lay  their  Eeport  upon  the 
Table  shortly  after  Whitsuntide. 

Lord  FRANCIS  HERVEY  asked. 
Whether  the  Committee  would  report  on 
the  danger  to  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  Tbaraea  which  arose  from  small 
boats  and  steam  launches? 

Me.  J.  G.  TALBOT  :  I  fear  I  cannot 
give  my  noble  Friend  as  much  informa- 
tion as  I  should  have  desired,  having 
only  just  had  Notice  of  his  Question; 
hut  I  can  state  generally  that  I  feel  sure 
the  Thames  Traffic  Committee  have 
given  their  fullest  attention  to  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  traffic  on  the 
river,  and  I  will  take  care  that  this  par- 
ticular subject  shall  be  brought  to  their 
special  attention. 

THE  "PRINCESS  ALICE"   CALAMITY— 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  INQUEST. 

QUESTION. 

Captaih  PIM  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  When 
the  Return  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
"  Princess  Alice"  inquest  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mk.  ASSHETON  0R0S8:  I  have 
had  a  communication  from  the  Coroner, 


informing  me  that  the  Return  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  one  of  great  length 
probably  5,000  folios ;  and  he  wants 
to  knov  who  is  to  bear  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing it.  I  have  no  means  of  paying  that 
expense;  but  I  have  written  to  him 
again  to  say  that  the  Order  of  the  House 
must  be  obeyed. 

fPRUS  —  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 
G0VEENMENT.-QUESTI0N8. 

SiE  JULIAN  aOLDSMID  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer,  What  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
now  that  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley  has  Dsen 
appointed  to  a  command  in  South 
Africa? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  Colonel 
Greaves  was  now  Acting  Governor  of 
Cyprus,  and  he  would  continue  to  be  so 
for  the  present. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID:  As /««m 
tenen*  or  as  successor  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  when  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  came  home  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  some  one  to  con- 
duct the  administration  of  the  affaire  of 
the  Island  in  bis  stead,  and  that  Colonel 
Greaves  had  been  appointed  with  that 
object  and  remained  in  that  position. 

Afterwards — 
Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  the 
answer  of  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  respect  to  the  government  of 
Cyprus  was  not  clearly  underBtood  by 
several  hon.  Members,  and  he  therefore 
wished  to  put  a  further  Question  on  the 
subject.  Ttey  were  informed  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  bad  been  appointed 
Hi^h  Commissioner  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  Transvaal ;  and  they  wishod 
to  know  whether,  at  the  same  time,  be 
remained  Governor  of  Cyprus,  and  whe- 
ther Colonel  Greaves  was  only  his  loeum 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  thought  I  bad  made  my 
Answer  clear.  SirOametWolseley  came 
borne  &om  Cyprus  a  short  time  ago  for 
purposes  of  a  Departmental  character. 
Since  he  has  been  in  this  country  an 
arrangement  has  been  perfected  by  which 
he  is  to  go  out  ii^Oowrnorof  the  Trans- 
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vaal  and  Natal.  That  arranf^ement  has 
been  quite  recently  made.  The  affairg 
of  Cyprus  wore  left  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Colonel  QreaTes,  They  Btill 
remain  under  his  administration;  but 
no  decision  has  been  at  present  arrived 
at  as  to  what  will  be  done  hereafter. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  ;  Ib  Sir 
Garnet  "Wolseley  to  be  Governor  of 
Cyprus  as  well  aa  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
really  must  see  what  the  state  of  the> 
case  is.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  i^ 
the  motive  of  his  question.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  bein(f  Governor  and  High 
Commissioner  of  Cyprus,  came  over  here 
on  leave  for  purposes  of  a  Departmental 
character.  Within  the  last  two  days, 
in  fact,  he  has  received  an  appointment 
to  another  post.  The  matter  ia  one- 
which,  of  course,  has  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  tho  attention  of  the  Government, 
Colonel  Greaves  is  left  in  charge  of 
Cyprus ;  but  what  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  at  Cyprus  is  a  matter  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
more  than  that. 

SiE  JULIAN  GOLDSMID:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  motive  of  the  Question.  My 
motive  is  simply  to  know  in  what  hands 
the  government  of  Cyprus  is  going  to 
be  placed,  and  to  know  whether  Colonel 
Greaves  merely  represents  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  during  hia  absence,  and  whe- 
ther Sic  Garnet  Wolseley  holds  two  ap- 
pointments at  the  same  time?  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  find  any  fault  with  the 
Uovemment,    inasmuch  aa  I    cordially 

Sjprove  of  their  appointment  of  Sir 
arnet  Wolseley. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— CASE  OF  EDMUND 
GALLET  .—QUESTION. 
Mb.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary- 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  has  been  able  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  case  of  the 
convict  Edmund  Galley,  reprieved  from 
sentence  of  death  in  1836  ;  whether  (as 
it  has  been  stated  in  a  weekly  journal) 
he  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  his  department  in  considering 
the  evidence;  and,  what  is  the  result  at 
which  he  and  they  have  arrived  as  to 
the  innocence  of  the  man  ? 
k  Tki  Chaucellar  of  Ih*  Exche^utr 
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Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  on  thia  case  at 
present  than  what  I  have  already  stated. 
The  matter  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
House,  as  I  understand,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Warwickshire  (Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot) ;  and  I  must  reserve 
any  remarks  further  until  he  introduces 
the  subject.  I  think  it  will  then  ba  seen 
that  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
matter. 

POOR  LAW— DUDLEY,  &c.— THE  TEUCK 

SYSTEM.— OUESTIOK. 
Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Qovemment 
Board,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
men  who  are  engaged  to  work  in  the 
parishes  of  Dudley,  Tipton,  Sedgley, 
and  Rowley,  are  paid  by  such  parishes 
partly  in  wapfes  and  partly  in  "  track  " 
as  it  is  called ;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
great  complaints  are  made  by  the  men 
as  to  this  mode  of  payment ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  can  take  any  steps  to  provide 
against  a  continuance  o/  this  system  P 

Mr.    SCLATEE- BOOTH,    in  reply. 

said,  the  out-door  paupers  relieved  by 

the  Guardians  of  the  pariehea  referred 

had  tlie  labour  teat  applied  to  them — 

system  which  he  thought  very  con- 

cive  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  and 

the  righta  of  the  labouring  classes. 

HIBBONISM  (IRELAIfD)- TYRONE. 

QUESTIOS. 

Mb.  CALLAN  asked  the  Chief  8e- 
cretaTj  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  will 
any  objection  to  place  upon  tho 
Table  of  the  House  the  Reports  from 
the  constabulary  authorities  or  resident 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  if 
any  such  exist,  for  the  years  1878  and 
1879,  which  tend  to  show  that  certain 
districts  in  und  about  Holyhill  are  in- 
Fected  with  ribbonism  and  infected  with 
:Uicit  distillatinn  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB :  Sir,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  lay  these  Papers  upon  the 
Table,  as  they  are  always  treated  aa 
highly  confidential,  and  their  production 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL    TEACHERS    (IRE- 
LAND)—LE  GISLATIO  N.— QUESTION. 
Sir    JOSEPH    M'KENNA   (for  Mr. 
Meldon)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
[reland.  When  he  proposes  to  Introduce 
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the  Bill  relating  to  the  Salaries  and 
Pensions  for  Wsh  National  School 
Teachers  ;  and,  whether,  having  regard 
to  the  delay  which  has  occurred,  and 
the  anxiety  felt  by  the  teachers,  he  will 
state  what  course  the  G-ovemment  are 
prepared  to  adopt  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  take  a  glance 
at  the  Order  Book,  he  will,  I  think,  be 
disposed  to  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion 
that  in  its  present  condition  it  does  not 
hold  out  much  encouragement  to  the 
Government  to  introduce  more  Bills.  I 
hope,  however,  that  the  progress  of 
Public  Business  will  be  such  that  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  bring  in  a  Bill  upon 
this  subject  before  very  long. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— INSTRUCTIONS  OF  SIR 
GARNET  WOLSELEY.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  SULLIVAN:  A  typographical 
error  appears  in  the  printed  Paper  of 
my  Question,  the  word  *' terms"  being 
printed  instead  of  **  tenour."  I  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Gbancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  can  state  to  the  House  the 
tenour  of  the  instructions  agreed  upon 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in 
South  Africa  in  reference  to  terms  of 
peace  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE:  Sir,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  Question  as  it 
now  stands  on  the  Paper  and  the  Ques- 
tion as  put  by  the  non.  and  learned 
Member  last  evening.  As  I  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  yesterday,  I 
could  not  undertake  to  state  precisely 
the  terms  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  in- 
structions, but  as  to  the  tenour  of  those 
instructions  we  have  no  difficulty ;  and 
that  tenour  was  indicated  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  last  night.  The  object  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the 
tenour  of  their  instructions  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  is  to  bring  this  war  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  an  honourable  termina- 
tion, consistently  with  the  safety  of  the 
Colonies ;  and  it  will  be  an  instruction 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  that  he  should 
examine  and  carefully  consider  any 
bond  fide  overtures  of  peace  that  may  be 
received  from  the  Zulu  King.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
nient,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
stated,  to  encourage  any  annexation  or 


I  extension  of  territory ;  but  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  peace,  consistently, 
as  I  have  just  said,  with  the  safety  of 
the  Colonies. 


POOR    LAW    (IRELAND) —MONAGHAN 
BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  ta  certain  proceed- 
ings at  the  Monaghan  Board  of  Guar- 
dians on  the  30th  of  April,  May  7th  and 
21st,  and  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  MacAleese,  the  proprietor  of  the 
**  People's  Advocate,"  and  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Ireland,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exclusion  of  the  reporter  of 
that  journal  from  the  board  room  of  the 
Monaghan  Board  of  Guardians,  whilst 
the  other  local  Tory  journals  are  ad- 
mitted to  report  the  proceedings  thereat, 
and  the  refusal  of  a  Mr.  Jesse  Lloyd  to 
receive  the  following  notice  of  motion : — 

**Ibeg  to  give  notice,  that  I  will  move  on 
this  day  month,  that  the  resolution  passed  by 
this  Board  on  the  Ist  May  1878,  excluding  the 
representative  of  the  *  People's  Advocate  * 
from  the  meetings,  while  the  reporters  of 
the  other  local  papers  are  admitted,  be  re- 
scinded, as  unworthy  of  this  or  any  other 
Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland ;" 

whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  Board 
of  Guardians,  where  meetings  are  open 
to  the  Press,  nevertheless  to  admit  only 
certain  journals  advocating  Tory  poli- 
tics, ana  to  exclude  the  representatives 
of  a  Liberal  journal ;  if  a  chairman  of 
a  Board  of  Guardians  can  of  himself  re- 
fuse to  receive  a  notice  of  motion  ad- 
mittedly legal,  and  within  the  rights  of 
any  individual  guardian  to  propose,  and 
so  prevent  the  matter  from  being  for- 
mally brought  before  the  Board ;  and 
whether  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  is  the 
clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  office  incapable  of  acting 
as  a  magistrate,  is  nevertheless  legally 
qualified  to  act  as  an  ox-officio  Poor  Law 
Guardian  ? 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  :  Before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  replies,  I  wish  to 
put  a  Question,  of  which  I  have  given 
private  Notice,  to  the  Chief  Secretary. 
It  is.  Whether  it  is  customary  in  Ireland 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  should  decide 
whether  the  proceedings  of  each'  Board 
of  Guardians  shall  be  reported  ;  and  if 
so,  whether  it  is  customary  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  should  decide  whether 
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the  representatives  of  particular  papers 
should  be  allowed  facilities  for  doing 
so? 

Mr.  call  an  :  I  have  put  the  Ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  as  ex- 
officio  Chairman  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
correct  in  saying  that  his  Question  is 
addressed  to  me,  not  as  Chief  Se- 
cretary, but  in  the  capacity  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
I  had  rather,  however,  not  undertake  at 
present  to  say  how  far  I  may  be  the  pro- 
per authority  in  either  capacity.  As  I 
only  saw  the  Question  this  morning, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  kindly 
postpone  it  till  a  future  day! 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  I  will  repeat  my  Question  after  the 
holidays. 

THE  ADMIRALTY— THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  D.  JENKINS  asked  the  Pirst 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is  true,  as 
stated  in  the  **  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  of 
Friday  last,  that  the  Director  of  Naval 
Construction  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
staff  are  actually  engaged  within  the 
walls  of  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall  in 
designing  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
powerful  ironclad  ship  for  the  Argentine 
Confederation  ;  and,  if  so,  whether,  con- 
sidering the  strained  relations  now 
existing  between  that  republic  and  a 
neighbouring  belligerent,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is,  if  not  a  breach  of  neutrality, 
an  unfriendly  act  towards  a  State  with 
which  we  are  on  terms  of  amity? 

Lord  FKANCIS  HEEYEY  :  I  rise  to 
Order.  This  Question  involves  matter  of 
argument  which  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  particularly  as  that  argu- 
ment bears  prejudicially  on  the  affairs 
of  a  State  with  whom  we  are  on  terms  of 
friendship  ;  and  still  more,  especially  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  statement 
involved. 

Ma.  SPEAKEE :  I  see  no  ground  for 
interposing. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  There  is  no 
truth  in  the  story  at  all.  It  was  con- 
tradicted by  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  itself 
yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

^        Mr.  Newdegaie 


CYPRUS— ADMINISTRATION    OF   JUS- 
TICE—THE ORDINANCES. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Cyprus  Ordinance  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  which  enables  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  to  exile  without  trial  any 
persons  whatever  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  I  stated  a  few  days 
ago  that  all  the  Ordinances  passed  by 
the  Government  of  Cyprus  would  be 
placed  in  the  Library,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  carry  out  the  promise  in  a  short 
time.  We  have  not  got  them  all  yet, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  making  an  exception. in  the  case  of 
the  Ordinance  alluded  to  by  my  hon. 
Friend.  I  cannot  quite  accept  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  hon.  Baronet  of 
the  particular  Ordinance  to  which  he 
refers  as  one  allowing  the  Government 
of  Cyprus  to  **  exile  without  trial  any 
persons  whatever.  *'  It  gives  power  to 
the  High  Commissioner,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  Council,  to  pass  a 
resolution  stating  that  any  person  whose 
presence  in  that  Island  is  likely,  in  their 
opinion,  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  good 
order  or  safety  of  the  Island  should  not 
be  allowed  to  reside  there.  That  is  the 
purport  of  the  Ordinance  in  question, 
and  it  will,  I  hope,  be  in  the  Library  in 
a  few  days. 

GREECE— CYPRUS— FURTHER  PAPERS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  On  what  day  the  Greek  Papers 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Papers,  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  send  some  to  Athens,  others  to 
Constantinople.  It  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  send  others  to  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Rome,  before  they  could  be  pub- 
lished. He  hoped,  however,  they  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  before 
long.  He  did  not  like  to  make  any  promise, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  be  distributed 
after  the  holidays.  In  regard  to  the 
further  Papers  relating  to  Cyprus,  he 
had  formally  presented  these  that  day, 
and  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  in  a  few  days. 
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Mr.  monk  asked,  Whether  the  Greek 
Papers  would  contain  any  despatches  in 
reference  to  Crete,  or  whether  any 
Papers  relating  to  Crete  might  be  ex- 
Dected  r 

Mr.  BOURKE  replied  that  the  Greek 
Papers  did  not  contain  any  despatches 
relating  to  Crete.  That  subject  had 
been  treated  by  itself,  and  Papers  were 
being  prepared  with  regard  to  it.  A 
Blue  Book  had  already  been  published 
relating  to  Crete,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
continue  to  keep  the  despatches  respect- 
ing Crete  separate  from  the  Greek 
Papers. 

EGYPT— THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  OT  way  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  a  Question  of  which 
I  have  given  him  private  Notice,  Whe- 
ther any  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Her  Majesty's  Government  re- 
lating to  the  tone  of  an  influential  portion 
of  the  French  Press,  and  especially  of  the 
newspapers  intimately  connected  with 
the  present  Administration  in  France, 
towards  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
account  of  their  policy  and  proceedings 
in  Egypt ;  and,  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  present  relations  of  the  two 
Governments  which  justifies  the  hostile 
tone  of  those  French  journals,  which 
are  usually  most  friendly  towards  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE :  I  am  sure  my  hon. 
Friend  and  the  House  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
munications which  have  passed  between 
the  Government  of  France  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Enj^land  that  can  give 
grounds  for  the  allegation  that  there  is 
any  difference  whatever  in  the  policy  of 
the  two  Governments  with  respect  to 
Egypt.  We  really  know  nothing  of  any 
of  the  alleged  disagreements  which 
have  taken  place. 

Mr.  OTWAY:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  only  answered  a  portion  of  my 
Question.  He  has  left  unanswered  that 
part  which  asks  whether  any  communi- 
cations have  been  received  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  relating  to  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
is  usually  so  fair  in  the  Questions  which 
he  puts  in  regard  to' foreign  affairs,  that 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  give  him  all 


the  information  in  my  power.  If,  how- 
ever, he  alludes  to  communications 
which  have  been  passing  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  I  am  sure  he  will  see 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
give  even  the  faintest  idea  of  what  those 
communications  are  about,  as  they  are, 
of  course,  confidential.  Therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  give  him  any  more  informa- 
tion than  I  have  already  given — namely, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  allega- 
tion that  there  is  any  substantial  differ- 
ence in  the  policy  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

WELLINGTON    COLLEGE— THE    COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke, 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
Government  were  willing  that  the  Com- 
mission which  had  been  asked  for  by 
the  House  should  be  issued  at  once. 
The  names  were  very  nearly  settled; 
but  they  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to 
Her  Majesty.  There  would  be  no  fur- 
ther delay,  and  he  hoped  that  imme- 
diately after  the  Recess  the  Commission 
would  begin  its  labours. 

TURKEY— CONSUL    BLUNT'S   REPORT. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked,  When  Consul 
Blunt' s  long-promised  Report  would  bo 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE :  The  House  is  well 
aware  that  this  Report  has  been  pre- 
pared for  many  months,  and  is  quite 
ready  for  presentation  to  Parliament; 
but  that  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  enter  into  it  has  not 
been  presented.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  objection  to  present  it ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  after  the 
holidays  to  tell  my  noble  Friend  that  the 
Government  have  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  subject. 

PARLIAMENT  -  RULES  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  HOUSE— THE  CROSS 
BENCHES  AND  THE  GALLERY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  rose 
to  a  point  of  Order,  and  said  he  would 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Speaker  would  settle  a 
point  affecting    the  convenience  of   a 
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number  of  hon.  Members  who  frequently 
sat  on  the  cross-benches  below  the  Bar. 
A  few  evenings  ago,  Mr.  Speaker  had 
ruled  an  hon.  Member  to  be  out  of 
Order  in  attempting  to  address  the  House 
from  those  seats,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  outside  the  House.  He  had 
it  on  the  authority  of  some  Members 
who  had  sat  in  the  House  for  a  great 
number  of  years  that  in  former  days 
there  was  one  hon.  Member  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  the  House  from 
those  seats,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  hon.  Member,  if  so  minded,  to 
address  the  House  from  any  portion  of 
the  Gallery.  He  thought  it  would  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  gene- 
rally if  Mr.  Speaker  woidd  state  why 
those  seats  were  debarred  from  privileges 
which  belonged  to  other  seats  in  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  SPEABIEE  :  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  reason  for  the  practice  to  which  I 
referred  the  other  day  ;  but  it  has  been 
the  practice,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
that  Members  without  the  Bar — that  is 
to  say,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bar  that 
passes  across  the  House  from  one  side 
to  the  other — cannot  address  the  House 
from  the  seats  referred  to.  It  is  open 
to  Members  to  address  the  House  from 
all  other  seats  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  Members,  including  those 
in  the  Gallery. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR— 
THE  TRANSVAAL.-QUESTTON. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
Question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
of  which  I  have  given  him  private 
Notice.  I  desire  to  ask  him,  Whether 
he  has  received  any  official  corroboration 
of  the  statement  in  the  "  Standard  "  of 
yesterday,  that  the  Zulus  have  burned 
the  grass  in  their  country,  thus  render- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Cavalry  impos- 
sible. Also,  if  he  has  received  any 
official  corroboration  of  a  statement  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  '*  Times,**  that 
a  portion  of  the  Cavalry — the  Dragoons 
— has  been  sent  into  the  Transvaal  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Boers. 

Sir  MICHAEL  BflCKS-BEACH  :  A 
moment  ago,  I  received  from  the  door- 
keeper the  Notice  of  the  hon.  Member's 
Question.  I  submit  that  that  is  not  a 
sufficient  Notice  of  a  Question  to  be 
asked  in  this  House.     I  have  not  seen 

Ifr.  C.  Beckett' Denison 


the  statements  in  the  mdming  news- 
papers to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers. 
I  had  other  business  to  attend  to  which 
prevented  me  from  reading  the  papers. 
My  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  informs  me 
that  he  believes  Dragoons  have  been 
sent  to  Standerton,  but  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason.  As  to  the  other  matter 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  referSi  I  can- 
not give  any  information. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC     BUSINESS  — 
DOGS  REGULATION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
retary  for  Ireland,  When  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Dogs  Kegulation  (Ireland) 
Bill  would  betaken  ? 

Mr.  J.LOWTHER:  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant  Gentleman  appears  very  anxious  to 
know  when  this  Bill  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  him, 
because,  of  course,  that  will  depend  on 
the  state  of  Business.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  him  notice  before  the  day  is  fixed. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

QUESTION. 

Mh.  COURTNEY :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  Ques- 
tion of  which  I  have  given  him  no  Notice 
whatever  ;  but,  perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to 
answer  it.  I  wish  to  know,  Whether  he 
can  give  us  any  information  now  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  a  despatch  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  which  was  published  more 
than  a  week  ago  in  the  ''  Standard ; " 
and,  if  the  despatch  is  in  his  possession, 
whether  he  will  lay  it  on  the  Table  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  have  not  yet  received  that  despatch. 

MO  TI  ON. 


THE  WHITSUNTIDE  RECESS. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House,  at  its  rising,  do  ad- 
journ until  Monday  9th  June."  —  {3fr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Mxchequer.) 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  as  he 
wished  to  avoid  the  practice  of  conduct- 
ing anytliiii<>'  like  a  cross-examination 
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of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  at  Question 
time,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  Question, 
though  the  right  hon.  G-ontleman,  he 
must  admit,  had  made  an  answer  which, 
in  a  great  degree,  was  satisfactory.  But 
he  rose  now,  as  they  were  about  to  ad- 
journ, to  ask  the  Government  to  follow 
up — as  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
— the  exceedingly  grateful  and  welcome 
announcement  which  was  made  near  the 
close  of  their  proceedings  on  the  day 
before  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
which  had  been  confiimed  so  far  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
latter  right  hon.  Gentleman  dealt,  how- 
ever, with  only  these  two  points — that 
no  annexation  of  territory  was  to  be  at- 
tempted in  South  Africa,  and  that  there 
was  a  benevolent  intention  to  end  the 
war  if  Cetewayo  made  overtures  for 
peace.  He  had  no  doubt  in  the  world 
of  that  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Government  were  anxious  to  prolong 
this  war  for  one  day  longer  than  they, 
in  their  policy,  thought  necessary  ;  and 
it  was  to  their  policy  that  his  Question 
had  been  directed.  The  real  pith  and 
substance  of  the  Question  had  been  put 
to  the  Government  on  the  previous  night 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel).  Would 
the  terms  of  peace  imposed,  or  sought 
to  be  imposed,  upon  Cetewayo  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  war  to  be  a  protracted 
and  bitter  one,  or  a  short  war  with  a 
happy  ending  ?  They  knew  the  terms 
of  peace  offered  to  Cetewayo  before  the 
invasion ;  and  they  now  desired  to  know 
whether  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
warranted  the  Government  in  desiring 
to  conclude  peace  on  terms  less  exigent 
or  more  exigent  than  those  that  were 
put  into  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Ultimatum 
to  Cetewayo?  The  Government  must 
know  the  terms  of  peace  which  Sir 
Garnet  "Wolseley  would  be  empowered 
to  offer.  Were  they  to  be  less  or  more 
severe  than  those  which  Cetewayo  from 
first  to  last  had  from  us  ?  It  was  no  use 
to  say  that  they  were  ready  to  receive 
proposals  for  peace ;  that  was  merely  a 
civil  phrase,  and  amounted  to  nothing. 
What  the  country  desired  to  know  was 
whether  the  Government  intended  to 
put  upon  Cetewayo  the  same  rude  terms 
that  drove  him  into  the  war ;  or  would 
they  give  him  a  chance  of  coming  in 
upon  terms  more  nearly  reflecting  the 


spirit  of  that  noble  despatch  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  wrote 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  condemnatory  of 
his  policy  ?  If  the  papers  were  to  be 
trusted,  and  if  they  could  believe  all 
they  heard,  it  was  almost  too  late,  for 
Zululand  had  been  again  invaded  by 
the  Imperial  Forces,  who  had  waited 
and  waited  until  they  had  a  powerful 
and  overwhelming  strength  at  their 
command.  During  all  these  weeks  the 
Zulu  King  seemed  to  have  avoided  re- 
taliatory measures  upon  their  Colonii^ 
Possessions.  If  he  were  animated  by 
such  bloodthirsty  designs  as  would  war- 
rant the  Government  in  that  which  was 
now  about  to  be  done,  he  had  his  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  effect  to  them,  but  he 
had  not  availed  himself  of  it.  No  ;  in 
his  own  rude,  barbaric  way,  the  man 
had  been  silently  making  an  appeal  to 
their  chivalry  and  generosity,  and  there 
was  that  about  to  happen  which  would 
prevent  him  from  sueing  for  peace. 
Unless  something  was  done  they  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  carnage  and 
bloodshed  and  the  havoc  of  war,  and 
they  would  find  Cetewayo,  if  he  were 
the  brave  man  he  took  him  to  be,  seal- 
ing his  own  lips  and  saying  he  would 
make  no  further  offer  to  us.  He  urged 
the  Government  to  make  every  effort  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  peace,  and  not 
allow  Cetewayo  to  say  that  when  we 
were  weak  he  allowed  us  to  wait  without 
attacking  us,  but  when  we  were  strong 
we  invaded  his  country  once  more.  The 
Government  should  not  wait  for  the  ad- 
vent of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  South 
Africa  before  they  made  an  attempt  to 
conclude  peace,  if  that  was  their  object. 
He  made  that  appeal  in  no  embittered 
spirit;  but  he  would  say  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  it  was  intensely  unjust, 
and  now  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  Government  should  terminate  the 
struggle,  and  not  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  British  flag  by  prolonging  the  war. 
Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
did  not  yield  to  anyone  in  the  desire 
that  such  terms  should  be  offered  to  the 
Zulu  King  as  might  lead  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  on  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  our  Colonists 
and  compatible  with  that  humanity 
which  was  as  creditable  to  a  great 
country  as  was  the  utmost  display  of 
bravery.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  was  sensible  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  anyone  who 
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spoke  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  at 
the  present  moment.  So  far  as  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  were  concerned,  they 
had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  outcome  of  recent  events;  he- 
cause,  a  few  months  ago,  they  earnestly 
advocated  the  supersession  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  now  the  Government  had 
superseded  him .  [  *  *  No ! "  ]  That  was, 
they  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
doing  what  many  feared  he  was  about 
to  do — namely,  to  carry  on  a  war  for 
o.bjects  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be 
legitimate  objects.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  satisfied  with  that,  it  was  now 
admitted  that  the  policy  which  was  sought 
to  be  pressed  upon  Cetewayo  at  first 
was  not  the  policy  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  insist  upon  at  present.  The 
sending  out  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was, 
in  his  opinion,  an  event  of  very  happy 
augury ;  and  the  Government  would  be 
worse  than  blind  if  they  did  not  see  that 
the  country  desired  an  end  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  so  long  as  it  could  be 
brought  about  in  a  way  compatible  with 
the  honour  of  the  country,  and  less  than 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept. 
It  was  their  policy  and  their  wisdom  to 
let  the  Government  see  what  they  desired 
to  be  done,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  carry  it 
out.  And  what  was  it  they  now  wanted  to 
gain?  They  desired  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  secure  as  speedy 
and  satisfactory  a  termination  of  the 
war  as  possible ;  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  this  object  would  be  best  secured 
by  pressing  the  Government  too  much 
on  the  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
There  were  many  occasions  on  which 
it  was  legitimate  and  right,  as  well  as 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  Opposition 
to  press  the  Government ;  but,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Government  appeared 
to  have  come  round  to  the  Opposition 
policy,  though  only  doing  now  what  they 
ought  to  have  done  two  months  ago,  it 
was  rather  for  the  Opposition  to  encou- 
rage them,  and  show  a  desire  to  afford 
them  as  much  support  as  they  legiti- 
mately could  in  carrying  out  that  policy. 
He  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  made 
it  his  principal  complaint  against  the 
present  Government,  that  although  they 
were  often  right,  they  were  generally 
right  about  two  months  too  late.  Just 
80  it  was  with  regard  to  the  presentation 
of  Papers  on  all  these  important  sub- 
jects ;  the  Government  presented  ample 
Papers,  but  they  were  almost  always 

Mr,  Knatchhull'Huge€8m 


about  two  months  too  late  to  be  service- 
able for  debates.  The  Opposition  might 
argue  that  the  step  which  the  Qt>yem- 
ment  had  now  taken  was  as  mnch  as  to 
say  that  they  admitted  that  ih%  condi- 
tions which  were  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed upon  Cetewayo  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  were  not  the  conditions 
which  they  were  disposed  to  insist  upon 
now  in  sending  out  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
For  his  own  part,  he  should  not  have 
discountenanced  the  continuance  of  any 
discussion  by  which  practical  g^ood  was 
likely  to  be  obtained ;  but,  Members  of 
the  Opposition  having  already  fully  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments,  it  was  now  their 
policy  and  their  wisdom  to  let  the  Gt>- 
vemment  see  that  they  desired  to  en- 
courage them  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
which  they  seemed  now  to  have  adopted, 
in  the  hope  that  under  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  the  past  might  in  some  mea- 
sure be  retrieved,  and  that  we  might 
soon  see  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
unhappy  war  in  South  Africa — a  war 
which  was  begun  without  necessity,  and 
in  the  conclusion  of  which  the  principles 
of  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  hu- 
manity ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  full 
weight. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  wished  to 
explain,  that  in  questioning  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  on  this  subject  he  did  not  desire  in 
any  way  to  find  faidt  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  the  only  point 
was  whether  the  Government  ought 
not  to  have  adopted  that  course  many 
weeks  ago.  He  desired,  however,  to 
ask  again,  though  in  a  different  form, 
the  Question  he  put  yesterday — whether 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  in  accepting  the 
office  of  High  Commissioner  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  South  Africa,  would 
still  remain  High  Commissioner  of 
Cyprus;  whether,  in  fact,  he  was  to 
hold  the  two  appointments  simultane- 
ously; or  whether  he  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  Cyprus  by  Colonel  Greaves  ? 
As  Sir  Bartle  Frere  also  held  the  office 
of  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa, 
he  wished  to  know  what  steps  were 
being  taken  to  prevent  a  conflict  of 
authority  between  him  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley?  Another  point  he  desired 
to  refer  to.  There  was  a  wide-spread 
feeling  that  there  had  been  much 
unnecessary  discomfort,  not  to  say  un- 
necessary illness,  amongst  the  troops 
who  had  already  an  ivt'd  in  South  Africa. 
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It  had  been  reported  that  25  per  ceut  of 
the  men  who  had  recently  gone  out  there 
were  laid  up  by  disease ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  a  position  to  give  the 
House  any  information  on  that  subject, 
it  would  be  gratefully  received.  If  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  statement,  he 
trusted  the  Government  would  take 
prompt  measures  to  supply  the  existing 
want  both  of  doctors  and  medicines  at 
the  seat  of  war.  He  trusted  also  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  have  autho- 
rity to  exercise  his  discretion  in  taking 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  speedily 
terminating  a  war  which  could  do  us  no 
honour,  and  which  must  bring  g^ef  and 
woe  to  many  homes  in  England. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Member  who  formerly  held 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hu- 
gessen)  had  rightly  asked  the  House  not 
to  press  the  Government  for  details  as 
to  what  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  at 
the  Cape.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  was 
unusual  for  an  Executive  possessed  of 
the  confidence  of  the  country  to  be 
pressed  to  the  extent  to  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been;  and  he 
(Lord  Elcho)  had  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tion that  his  noble  Friend  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  very  careful  when 
he  spoke  yesterday  to  avoid  this  fault, 
remarking  that  he  only  spoke  upon  the 
subject  at  all  after  the  Government  had 
themselves  done  so.  Now,  there  could 
not  be  a  doubt  that  this  appointment  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  a  great  change, 
and  it  had  been  received  by  the  House 
and  the  country  and  the  Press  as  a  happy 
augury.  He  trusted  that  it  might  prove 
to  be  so.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  a 
man  of  great  administrative  ability,  with 
a  sound  military  knowledge  of  strategy 
and  tactics ;  and  he  (Lord  Elcho)  had  no 
doubt  that  what  ability,  intelligence, 
and  also  kindliness  of  disposition  could 
do  to  bring  this  war  to  a  satisfactory 
termination  would  be  done  by  that  dis- 
ting^uished  gentleman.  He  had  the  plea- 
sure of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  acquain- 
tance— indeed,  enjoyed  his  friendship, 
and  he  looked  with  great  satisfaction 
upon  his  appointment.  But  he  could 
not  but  couple  this  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  the  feeling  which  naturally  arose 
from  the  fact  that  this  war  had  shown 
us  that,  without  calling  out  our  Beserves, 
we  had,  practically,  no  Army ;  and  the 
appointment    of   Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 


looked  very  much  as  if,  iu  the  opinion 
of  the  authorities  who  were  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  State,  we  had  but 
one  General.  He  need  not  dwell  on 
that  further  than  to  express  a  hope  that 
what  the  nation  expected  from  this  ap- 
pointment would  be  realized,  and  that 
there  would  be  soon  in  South  Africa  a 
satisfactory  and  permanent  settlement 
of  the  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
But,  while  thus  speaking,  and  while 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  hefelt  that  but  scant  justice  had 
been  done  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  speeches 
which  had  been  made  in  that  House, 
and  in  this  matter  he  could  not  even 
except  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
€M;quaintance — he  had,  indeed,  only  seen 
him  once  in  his  life — and,  therefore, 
spoke  entirely  without  any  personal 
feeling,  but  solely  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  coDscience.  He  thought  that  in 
the  speeches  made  and  the  course  taken 
with  reference  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  hon. 
Members  did  not  sufficiently  put  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  that  gentleman 
when  he  was  sent  out  to  South  Africa 
with  the  high  powers  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  commission — 
powers,  be  it  remembered,  of  peace  and 
war — powers  which  were  not  granted  to 
an  ordinary  Colonial  Governor,  but 
which  were  given  to  him  as  High  Com- 
missioner. Hon.  Members  did  not  suffi- 
ciently put  themselves  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who,  well  known  for  his  humanity 
and  for  his  negrophilism,  if  he  might 
say  so,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
found  himself  suddenly  confronted  with 
what,  acting  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
he  believed  to  be  imminent  danger  to 
the  Colonies  for  whose  safety  he  was  re- 
sponsible. If  we  had  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  that  army  of  organized 
Zulus,  what  did  that  show  ?  It  showed 
how  great  the  danger  was;  and  the 
greater  our  difficulties  the  greater  was' 
the  danger  shown  to  be.  That  much  was 
clear  from  the  course  of  the  war.  They 
had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  extraor- 
dinary gallantry  of  that  savage  race.  No 
one  could  speal^of  it  too  highly.  He  did 
not  believe  that  our  nation  ever  in  its 
history  encountered  so  physically  brave 
a  people  as  the  Zulus.  Indeed,  if  he 
could  prophesy,  he  could  confidently 
predict  that  the  day  would  come— as 
certainly  as  this  country  would  prosper 
and  progress  as  a  g^eat  Imperial  Power 
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— when  the  Zulu  troops  in  the  British 
Service  would  occupy  the  same  position 
towards  us  in  South  Africa  as  the  Sikhs 
and  Goorkhas  now  did  in  India.  There- 
fore, let  it  not  be  thought  in  anything 
he  said  about  the  Zulu  Chief  and  his 
Army  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  their 
most  remarkable  physical  qualities.  But 
what  was  the  character  of  King  Cete- 
wayo,  who  was  in  this  House  held  up  to 
their  admiration  ?  While  listening  to  a 
speech  lately  made  in  **  another  place," 
he  happened  to  find  himself  standing*by 
the  side  of  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy,  and  said  to  him — *'  Why,  they 
talk  of  this  Zulu  King,  who  is,  prac- 
tically, a  gorilla,  armed  with  guns  and 
assegais,  instead  of  fighting  with  his 
tail  and  claws,  as  if  he  were  the  Emperor 
of  Austria."  ['^Oh,  oh!"  **  With- 
draw ! "]  He  (Lord  Elcho)  had  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  withdraw,  but  he  had  a  good  deal 
to  prove,  or  rather,  wherewith  to  prove 
his  statements.  What  had  they  on 
record?  Why,  that  King  Cetewayo 
was  as  cruel  as  he  believed  he  was 
crafty;  that  he  murdered,  having  first 
what  he  called  smelt  them  out  as  guilty 
of  witchcraft,  all  persons  whose  pro- 
perty he  wished  to  get  possession  of; 
that  he  flayed  men  alive,  covered  them 
with  honey,  and,  while  they  were  still 
alive,  planted  them  in  ants*  nests.  They 
had  it  from  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  that  he  killed  his  prisoners ; 
and  why  ?  Because  he  had  no  prisons. 
His  prison  discipline,  therefore,  was  of 
the  simplest,  and  so  was  his  poor  law,  for 
.they  read  that  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
buried  alive.  And  now  as  to  his  troops. 
He  said  this  with  great  reluctance ;  but 
he  thought  the  time  for  plain  speaking 
on  that  question  had  come.  He  gave  the 
Zulus  credit  for  their  gallantry ;  but  he 
had  seen  a  letter  which  showed  them  the 
type  of  man  they  had  to  deal  with  in 
that  country.  He  had  seen  a  letter  of 
which  sheets  and  sheets  were  written  in 
pencil  after  the  battle  of  Isandlana,  and 
the  writer  said  that  every  soldier  who 
fell  was  disembowelled ;  that  the  hands, 
feet,  and  heads  of  many  were  cut  off ; 
and  that  drummer  boys  were  found  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  and 
hung  up  on  meat  hooks.  This  was  the 
sort  of  King  they  had  to  deal  vrith, 
such  were  his  soldiers.  Now,  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  our  Colonists  were 
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entitled  to  be  considered  in  this  matter, 
and  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  defending  a 
long  frontier  with  a  fordable  river 
adjoining  a  great  Colony,  ought  not  to 
have  had  such  hard  measure  dealt  out  to 
him  as  he  had  received  at  some  hands 
on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  take  under  a  heavy 
weight  of  responsibility.  Whenever  he 
heard  speeches  in  that  House  strongly 
taking  the  Zulu  side  and  ignoring  that 
of  our  Colonists,  who  were  in  danger 
from  that  sword  of  Damocles  which  was 
hanging  over  them,  he  was  led  to  reflect 
thus — If  for  the  Tugela,  they  read  the 
Thames,  and  for  Natal  they  read  Chel- 
sea ;  if  for  Zululand,  they  read  Surrey, 
and  if  that  condition  of  things  existed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  in  the 
wilds  of  Wimbledon  and  the  forests 
of  Coombe  Wood,  which  existed  in 
Zululand,  they  would  not  have  had 
such  Motions  made  in  the  House  as  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  side  of  the  Thames 
would  be  only  too  thankful  to  any  man 
of  courage  who  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  grappling  with  the 
danger  and  securing  their  safety.  Pass- 
ing, however,  from  that  point,  he  would 
observe  that  they  had  heard  from  the 
Government  what,  generally  speaking, 
the  policy  now  to  be  pursued  in  South 
Africa  was  to  be.  ['*  No  !  "]  He 
had  said  *'  generally  speaking."  He 
had  gathered  from  the  reply  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  day 
that  what  the  Gt)vemment  looked  to,  and 
what  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  supposed 
to  be  the  most  efficient  instrument  they 
could  find  for  obtaining,  was  an  honour- 
able termination,  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  the  Colony,  of  the  present  war; 
that  they  were  ready  to  receive  any  over- 
tures from  Cetewayo  ;  and  that  they  did 
not  look  to  any  addition  of  territory. 
All  that  he  trusted  was  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  would  not  go  out  too  much 
fettered,  either  in  his  civil  or  military 
capacity,  as  to  the  measures  which  he 
might  think  it  necessary  to  take  to  attain 
those  objects — the  safety  of  the  Colony 
and  a  permanent  peace.  Annexation 
was  a  word  which  seemed  to  shock  hon. 
Gentlemen ;  but  he  asked  them  for  a 
moment  to  look  at'  the  map.  He  re- 
peated, what  he  had  often  said,  that  if 
they  could  speak  in  the  House  as  coun- 
sel upstairs  did  before  a  Committee  on  9 
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Hallway  Bill  with  maps  before  them, 
many  things  would  not  be  said  which 
were  said  on  questions  under  discussion. 
He  now  held  in  his  hand  a  map  of  South 
Africa.  All  the  parts  marked  red  were 
British  territory,  while  a  little  yellow 
patch,  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole,  was  not  British.  Now,  looking  to 
the  course  of  the  world  and  of  history ,  look- 
ing to  what  went  qu  in  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  globe,  did  they  believe  it  was 
physically  possible  that,  sooner  or  later 
— he  did  not  say  now — the  country  so 
situated  would  notbe  annexed  ?  P*  Hear, 
hear  !  "  from  the  Opposition.']  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  strength  of  his 
argument  was  so  readily  admitted.  As 
had  happened  in  America,  wherever  a 
civilized  Power  came  in  contact  with 
a  barbarian  Power,  especially  with  one 
BO  dangerous  and  so  armed  and  organized 
as  this,  the  result  must  be,  sooner  or 
later,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  of 
humanity,  the  uncivilized  Power  must  be 
absorbed  by  its  civilized  neighbour.  He, 
for  one,  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
turned  out,  sooner  or  later,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  object  which  they  all  con- 
templated by  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  it  might  be  necessary 
even  to  annex  the  Zulu  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  heard  objections 
raised  to  what  was  called  the  establish- 
ment of  fortified  posts  in  that  country. 
He  happened  at  dinner  lately  to  be 
seated  by  a  French  officer,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  able  men 
whom  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  The  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  what  was  uppermost 
in  every  man's  thoughts. 

**It  seems  to  me,'*  said  this  officer,  "that 
your  position  in  South  Africa  is  very  similar  to 
what  ours  was  in  North  Africa — in  Algeria. 
We  had  Colonists  there  whom  we  were  bound  to 
defend,  and  they  were  constantly  liable  to  in- 
roads and  fights  with  the  Natives  who,  when 
beaten,  retired.  This  went  on  for  years  and 
years,  until  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Randon, 
who  said — '  If  I  am  empowered  to  carry  on  this 
war  and  to  make  the  Colony  secure  in  the  way 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  I  engage  that 
peace  shall  be  maintained,  and  that  the  Tribes 
shall  be  no  longer  dangerous  to  our  Colonists.' '» 

Well,  the  Marshal  proceeded  by  making 
roads,  and  establishing  fortified  posts  as 
he  went  on.  He  hoped  that  as  far  as 
these  fortified  posts  were  concerned,  the 
hands  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  not 
be  tied,  and  that  it  would  be  open  to 
him  to  take  such  military  steps  as  might 


be  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  Colonists.  He  had  no  more  to  say 
than  this.  [**Hear,  hear!" /row  the 
Opposition  side  heloto  the  Gangway^]  Of 
course,  he  did  not  suppose  that  his  views 
would  meet  the  approval  of  a  section  of 
the  Party  opposite ;  but  he  had  deemed 
it  right,  in  justice  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  in  the  interests  of  his  country,  to 
make  the  few  observations  he  had  done, 
and  which,  if  no  one  had  led  the  way, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  utter. 
He  hoped  we  might  see  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  peace  established.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  though  they  might 
dispute  his  argument  and  differ  from 
him,  would,  he  trusted,  give  him  credit, 
at  least,  for  this — that  he  was  at  heart  not 
less  humane  than  themselves.  Equally 
with  them  he  hated  unnecessary  war, 
and  he  could  assure  them  that  those  who 
had  suffered  from  war  knew  the  sorrows 
and  the  miseries  ft  produced.  But  he 
believed  it  to  be  essential,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  but  for  the  sake 
of  civilization — for  the  sake  of  the  Colo- 
nies, aye,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  gallant 
savages  who  were  now  fighting  against 
us — that  the  war  which,  sooner  or  later, 
was  inevitable  should  be  settled  finally 
and  in  a  permanent  way.  He  also 
thought  that,  looking  to  the  future  and 
to  the  further  organization  and  arming 
of  these  savages  which,  sooner  or  later, 
would  have  taken  place,  it  was  well  for 
all  concerned — for  them,  for  us,  and  for 
our  Colonists — that  this  war  had  come 
upon  us  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  cannot  allow 
the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  to  pass 
without  remark.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  a  speech  which  does  not  express  the 
views  entertained  by  the  House  in  gene- 
ral or  by  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  now  at  all  complain  of 
the  words  of  kindness  and  consideration 
and  honour  in  which  my  noble  Friend 
spoke  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  I  think  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  has  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  has 
the  strongest  claims  upon  our  sjrmpathy, 
as  well  as  our  generous  regard.  He 
was  sent  out  to  Africa  at  a  time  when,  I 
fear,  the  seeds  of  this  difficulty  had 
already  been  sown  by  prior  [proceedings 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  He 
has  had  a  task  of  the  most  arduous  cha- 
racter to  conduct ;  and  certainly  I,  for 
one,  have  not  been  able  to  concur  in  all 
the  opinions  which  he  has  formed  upon 
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a  complicated  state  of  facts ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  when  Sir  Bartle  Frere  re- 
turns to  this  country,  or  in  whatever 
position  of  life  he  may  be  found,  he  will 
continue  to  draw  to  himself  the  admira- 
tion and  regard  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
[**  No,   no!'*]    I    must,  at  the  same 
time,  draw  a  distinction  between   my 
dissent    from  the    particular    opinions* 
which  he  may  have  formed  in  a  particu- 
lar combination  of  affairs,  and  the  views 
which  I  think  we  are  bound  to  entertain 
towards  a  man  who,  in  a  long  course  of 
years,  has  occupied  so  honourable  and 
distinguished  a  name  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown.     I  must  say  that  I  hope  hon. 
Members  will  not  be  disposed  to  widen 
unnecessarily  the  field  of  this  debate. 
An  appeal  has  been  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sandwich 
(Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  to  the  House 
to   refrain   from   pressing  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  particular  declaration  ;  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth, 
who  commenced  this  debate,  and  with 
whose  general  views  I,  for  one,  very 
much  concur,  showed  at  once  his  sense 
that  it  was   necessary  that  something 
should  bo  said,  and  his  desire  to  reduce 
to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  his 
conscientious  convictions  any  demand  he 
made  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  information.     It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  that  we  should  not 
press  for  information  at  this  moment. 
Mer  Majesty's  Government,  whatever  I 
or  anyone  else  may  think  of  their  former 
proceedings,   have  to  deal    at  present 
with  a  case  of    very  great  difficulty. 
They  have  made  an  important  approxi- 
mation   towards    the    views    generally 
entertained  on  this  side  of  the  House 
by  the  declaration  they  have  made  of 
their  desire,  at  least,  with  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Zululand.    It  may  be — 
and  I  trust  it  will  be — that  in  other 
respects  they  will  find  themselves  nearer 
to  the  views  of  those  who  have  disap- 
proved of  Sir  Bartle  Frere' s  policy  than 
might  at  one  time  have  been  supposed. 
They  have  before  them  other  questions 
than  the  question  of  annexation.     They 
have  before  them  the  various  subjects 
that  were  raised  in   the  terms  of  the 
Ultimatum.      They  have   before  them 
those  demands  which  what  is  called  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Colony  make — 
in  my  view  of  this  question  a  most  fal- 
lacious guide — that  may  be  influenced 

V  Mr.  Gladstone 


either  by  mortification  from  the  disaster 
they  have   sustained,  or  by  exultation 
with    the    successes    which    followed. 
They  have  to  consider,   likewise,  the 
difficulties'  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
respect  of  the  relations  subsisting  in  the 
Transvaal  territory;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
I  do  not  feel  I  should  discharge  my  duty 
to  the  country  by  pressing  upon  them 
for  any  declaration  \f hatever,  after  the 
steps  they  have  taken.     What  I  hope  is, 
that  the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Louth,  and  that 
the  general  tone  of  this  discussion,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  House  upon  the 
whole  subject,  may  incline  them  both  to 
a  course  of  mercy  and  of  moderation.   It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  my  noble 
Friend  who  spoke  last  in  discussing  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  Cetewayo ; 
but  I  think  there  are  two  observations 
which  may  be    fairly  made — that  for 
cruelty,  and  for  the  aggravation  of  cruel 
customs  existing  in  savage  lands,    no 
apology  is  to  be  made ;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  main  duty  is  to  regard 
the  conduct  of  this  man  in  his  relations 
with  ourselves.     If  they  have,   on  the 
whole,  been  such  as  to  present  a  hopeful 
character,  if  his  proceedings  towards  us 
admit  of  a  fair  and  charitable  construc- 
tion, then,  I  think,  we  should  hope  that 
the  savagery  of  his  proceedings  at  home 
which,   I  am  afraid,   is  in  many  par- 
ticulars undoubted,   may  be  mitigated 
hereafter  by  friendly  intercourse  wuh  a 
Christian  and  a  better  instructed  people; 
for  I  have  little  hope,  I  confess,  of  con- 
quering evils  of  that  kind  by  the  in- 
fliction on  his  nation  of  the  horrors  of 
war.     If  it  were  a  question  of  dealing 
with  him  individually,   and  punishing 
his  crime  upon  his  own  person,  then,  in- 
deed, I  could  understand  the  argument 
we  have  heard.    The  argument  is,  that 
the  barbarous  character  and  manners  of 
this  man  have  exhibited  themselves  in 
cruelty  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  in 
the  oppression — the  bloody  oppression — 
of  his  own  subjects.     If  that  be  true, 
and,  possibly,  to  some  extent  it  may  be 
true — it  is  surely  an  unfortunate  infer- 
ence that  those  subjects  are  to  be  made 
to  bear  all  the  cruel  inflictions  that  war 
may  bring  upon  them.     I  hope  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  make  note  of 
this  discussion  as  tending  to  confirm  the 
tendency  on  their  part  that,  while  we 
would  do  nothing  that  would  injure  the 
safety  of  our  Colonies,  yet  when  that  safety 
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is  secured,  the  more  moderate  and  more 
merciful  their  views,  the  better  they  will 
meet  the  convictions  and  desires  of  their 
country.  My  belief  is  that  we  shall  do 
a  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  leaving  this  matter,  than  we  possibly 
could  by  calling  upon  the  Government 
now  to  make  declarations  which  I  feel 
it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  make, 
and  by  challenging  them  to  promises 
that  they  will  do  things  which  they  may 
well  be  inclined  to  do  if  they  are  reason- 
able, but  in  regard  to  which  it  may  also 
be  a  fact  that  their  declaration  of  that  in- 
tention may  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
carrying  it  out.  For  my  part,  I  decline 
to  put  any  pressure  upon  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Government  to  declare  their 
views.  My  hopes  and  desires  run  earn- 
estly and  strongly  in  one  direction,  and 
I  believe  that  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country ;  but  I 
would  not  ask  for  an  express  declaration 
from  Ministers  at  a  time  when  I  feel  it 
is  difficult  for  them,  consistently  with 
their  duty,  to  lay  such  declarations 
before  us 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHKANE  thought 
that  his  noble  Friend,  in  saying  things 
that  would  irritate  the  mind  of  the 
country  at  the  time  when  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  had  received  his  new  appoint- 
ment, had  chosen  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment for  uttering  his  sentiments.  From 
the  brilliant  abilities  and  great  military 
character  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  they 
might  be  perfectly  confident  that  what- 
ever military  operations  he  would  under- 
take would  be  carried  on  satisfactorily, 
and  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  this 
country.  He  still  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  make  peace;  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  give  no  encou- 
ragement to  any  desire  of  revenge  tliat 
some  persons  might  feel  with  reference 
to  the  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  our  men. 

Mb.  chamberlain  said,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  he  did  not 
propose  to  continue  the  discussion  any 
further.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  on  Friday  last  he  gave 
Notice  of  a  Resolution  which  bore  on 
the  subject  before  the  House,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  convenient  that, 
under  the  circunistances,  he  should  state 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  terms  of  tlie 
Resolution   had   now  become   inappli- 
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cable  to  the  situation,  and  he,  therefore, 
proposed  to  remove  it  from  the  Order 
Book.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  that  Resolution  had  been  prac- 
tically conceded  by  the  Government. 
They  had,  in  the  strongest  language, 
deprecated  a  war  for  revenge,  or  a  war 
for  the  increase  of  territory,  and  had  de- 
clared their  intention  to  instruct  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  not  merely  to  receive, 
but  to  entertain,  any  proposals  that 
might  be  made  for  peace.  There  was  only 
one  point  upon  which  the  Government 
had  not  up  to  the  present  expressed 
their  opinion.  He  did  not  press  for  an 
explanation ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  Government  that  if  they  did  not 
take  care  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
instructed  not  to  insist  on  the  full  terms 
which  were  demanded  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  then,  most  certainly,  this  country, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
against  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  would  be  drifted 
into  that  annexation  against  which  they 
all  so  much  protested.  He  trusted  that 
care  would  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
thing  occurring. 

SiK  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  what  the  hon.  Member  had 
just  said ;  and  he  thought  that  after  the 
declaration  of  the  Government,  which 
was  of  a  character  which  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  the  discussion 
any  further.  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place,  and  with 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Government. 
As  he  stated  yesterday,  he  rejoiced  tliat 
the  Government  had  taken  the  course 
they  had  done,  and  he  thought  it  was 
an  augury  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question  ;  but  he  must  protest 
against  one  expression  which  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  with 
regard  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  No  doubt, 
ho  was  a  man  of  great  social  position 
and  of  great  ability,  and  one  who  had 
done  great  services  to  the  country ;  but, 
then,  they  must  remember  that  in  South 
Africa  he  had  been  a  signal  failure; 
and  he  was  sure  that  if  the  Government 
had  acted  earlier  in  the  matter,  as  they 
were  wanted  to  do,  and  as  they  were  now 
doing,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  obviated.    The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen)  was  always  very  ready  to 
give  credit  to  those  who  sat  near  him 
when  anything  good  was  done.     But  it 
was  from  below  the  Gangway,  and  not 
from  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  that 
the    question  had  been  given  in    the 
present  case ;  and  when  he  heard  hon. 
Gentlemen  say  they  were  glad  to  find 
that  the  Government  had  at  length  come 
round  to  their  **  views,"  he  said  that 
was  not  a  fair  way  to  look  at  the  posi- 
tion.    If  hon.  Gentlemen  had  read  the 
Papers,    as   he   and   many  others  had 
read  them,  they  would  have  seen  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  from  the 
beginning  was  contrary  to  that  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  pressed  upon  them. 
Although  he  had  been   as  vigorous  as 
others  in  opposing  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  in  South  Africa,  he  had 
always  maintained  that  it  was  a  policy 
which  was  forced  on  the  Government  con- 
trary to  their  wishes  and  their  intentions, 
as  indicated  in  the  Blue  Books  in  their 
hands.     He  would  only  add  the  further 
observation,    that    he    most    earnestly 
hoped  that  in  sending  out  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  South  A^frica,  he  was  sent 
there  with  a  message  of  peace.     They 
read  only  that  day  that  arrangements 
were  made  for  sending  23,000  men  into 
Zululand.     God  forbid  that  that  should 
be  done  !    When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  he  wanted  to  see  the  honour 
of  the  country  maintained,  he  replied, 
60  did  they  who  had  agitated  on  the 
question.     The  honour  of  the  country 
was  as  dear  to  those  who  had  resisted 
the  aggression  as  to  any  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  Bench.  But  what  they  did  want 
to  see,  where  there  was  an  enemy,  with 
whom  we  had  quarrelled,  who  sought 
our  friendship,  and  who  sought  mercy 
at  our  hands,  was,  that  now  we  should 
not  refuse  to  him  that  mercy,  but  make 
with  him  those  terms  of  peace  which 
he  was  anxious  to  obtain — 

**  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blusseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

He  hoped  that  would  be  the  principle 
which  would  guide  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  dealing  with  the  question. 
He  hoped  that  with  all  the  power  of  this 
country  they  woidd  endeavour  to  make 
peace,  and  to  show  mercy  to  an  enemy 
who  had  resisted,  but  against  whom  there 

Sir  EQh$rt  P$$l  ^ 


was  now  such  a  formidable  Force  in  the 
field ;  and  he  must  warn  the  Government 
that  if,  in  sending  out  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  the  Cape  they  intended  to  promote  a 
system  of  aggression,  the  country  would 
be .  as  dissatisfied  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  as  they  had  been  with  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  He  believed  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Goveniment  were  other 
than  those;  and  with  that  hope,  and 
in  that  expectation,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  of  an  early  peace 
and  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  that 
g^ave  and  serious  question. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
explained  that  what  he  had  said  was 
that  the  Government  had  come  round  to 
the  policy  of  those  who  wished  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  to  be  superseded,  and  he  himself 
had  spoken  in  the  late  debate  to  that 
efiPect,  so  that  he  had  assumed  nothing 
but  what  was,  as  regarded  himself, 
strictly  true. 

Mil.    COURTNEY   wished  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  some  statement  with 
regard  to  their  intentions  in  respect  to 
the  Transvaal.    Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
to  go  out  to  South  Africa  not  merely  as 
Governor  of  Natal,  but  also  as  Governor 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  was  to  supersede 
both   Sir    Henry  Bulwer  and   Culonel 
Lanyon ;   and  he  thought  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  if  some  state- 
ment  was   made  with    regard    to   the 
instructions  which  were  to  be  given  to 
the  High  Commissioner  with  respect  to 
the  Transvaal.     He  thought  the  con- 
duct of  the  Boers  had  been  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  consideration.  A  good  deal  had 
been  made  out  of  the  camp  at  Pretoria ; 
but  really  the  camp   at  Pretoria  was 
nothing  more  than  an  unmistakable  de- 
monstration against  the  annexation  of 
their  territory,  and  the  Boers  had  care- 
fully refrained  from  adding  to  our  em- 
barrassments when  we  were  at  war  with 
the  Zulus.     He  complained  that  not- 
withstanding this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers,  and  their  friendly  reception 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  moment  his 
back  was  turned  a  battery  was  sent  into 
their    territory  to    overawe    them.    It 
would  be  extremely  satisfactory  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  give 
the  House  some  assurance  of  a  general 
character  that  the  attitude  of  the  Go- 
vernment towards  them  was  not  one  of 
determination  to  retain,  against  all  re- 
sistance, any  power  of  supremacy  which 
had  been  obtained,  in  the  first  place, 
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through  fraud,  and  which  had  since  been 
maintained  by  force. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEH  :    8ir,  with   reference  to  what 
hfi8  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member   for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  I  can  only  say 
that,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  waiting 
for,    and   expecting,    a    communication 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frero,  which  will  give 
U3  fuller  information  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  at  Pretoria.     We 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  informa- 
tion, having  received  it  in  a  telegraphic 
form  ;  but  we  shall  receive  fuller  infor- 
mation from   the  Memorial  which  we 
understand    has  been  drawn    up    and 
given  to  the  High  Commissioner  to  for- 
ward.   With  regard  to  the  stories  which 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
a  Force  having  been  sent  into  the  Trans- 
vaal for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
Boers,  we  are  only  informed  that  a  party 
of  Dragoons  has  been  ordered  into  that 
part  of  the  Colony,  but  for  what  purpose 
is  not  stated,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
premature  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  rumours  which  are  floating  about. 
Whenever  a  communication  is  received 
— which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  very 
shortly — Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
take  it  very  fairly  and  fully  into  consi- 
deration, and  will  pve  the  necessary  in- 
structions to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  with 
regard  to  it.     I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
convenient    opportunity   for    raising    a 
discussion  on  that  large  question.    With 
regard  to  the  conversation  which   has 
taken  place  to-day,  though  there  have 
been  expressions  used  and  opinions  stated 
w^hich  I  regret,  yet  I  am  not  disposed 
to  take  exception  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  discussion.     But  I  hope  I  may  be 
excused  from  entering,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  as  largely  and  freely 
into  this  question  as  some  lion.  Members 
have  felt  themselves  able  to  do;  because 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Go- 
vernment are,  in  this  matter,  imder  very 
heav}'  and  serious  responsibility.    What 
we  may  say  is  one  thing ;  but  we  have 
to  consider  both  the  etlect  of  what  wo 
may  say  and  the  effect  of  what  we  may 
do,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  the   large  regions  for 
which  we  are  responsible.    And  heaving 
in  mind  how  very  complicated  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are,   and   how 
many  considerations  must  be  taken  into 
account,  I  feel  that  the  tone  of  the  House 
generally  has  been  the  true  and  right 


one.     But    whilst    hon.    Members    are 
anxious  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
to  put  before  the  Government  the  consi- 
derations which  they  think   ought  to 
weigh  with  us,  they  would  not  desire  to 
force  us  into  declarations  which  may  be 
embarrassing  from  their  minuteness,  or 
which  may  impede,  possibly,   the  very 
objects  which   we  all   desire  to  bring 
about.     I  have  noticed  a  certain  inclina- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  House  to 
credit    the    Government    with    a    new 
policy.      I   am   bound    to    say  that  I 
do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  obser- 
vations which    have    been    made,   nor 
that   any  step  which   the   Government 
have  resolved  upon  taking   offers   any 
concession  whatever,  or  any  departure 
whatever,  from  the  line  of  policy  which 
we  have  hitherto  pursued.     Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,   as  they   at 
present  present    themselves,   we    have 
thought   it  right  to   take  a   particular 
step,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  right  and 
wise  step,  and  the  motives  for  which  we 
have  explained  in  the  few  words  which 
I   addressed   to   the   House  yesterday, 
when  I  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
concentrate  the  civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  different  authorities  in  a  single 
hand,   and   it  was  important    and    de- 
sirable to  take  the  opportunity  of  Sir 
Garnet   Wolseley   going   out   to  South 
Africa  to  give  him  full  and  confidential, 
and  fresh  instructions  as  to  the  policy 
which   Her  Majesty's  Government   de- 
sired to  pursue.     What  is  that  policy  ? 
Wo  have  explained  from  the  beginning 
it  is  not  one  of  annexation  ;  neither  is  it 
one  of  what  might  be  called  revenge. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners ; — 

The  House  went; — and  being  re- 
turned ; — 

Mr.  Speaker  reported  the  Royal  Assent 
to  several  Bills. 

THE  WHITSUNTIDE  RECESS. 

Question  again  proposed,  **Tliatthi8 
House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  until 
Monday  9th  June." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  have  but  a  very  few  words 
with  which  to  detain  the  House.  What 
I  was  saying  was  this — that  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
gard to  South  Africa  had  neither  been 
a  policy  of  annexatioD|  nor  certainly  a 
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policy  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
revenge.  It  was  a  policy  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  was  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  secure  and  satisfactory  re- 
lations for  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  We  have  to 
consider  the  position  of  those  who 
occupy  the  territories  under  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  Queen.  We  have  to  con- 
sider what  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  Colonists,  and  preserving  peace 
between  them  and  their  neighbours. 
Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  for  that 

Eurpose  it  is  important  we  should 
e  —  and  should  appear  to  be  — 
strong  and  powerful  ourselves,  so  as  to 
maintain  satisfactory  relations  with  our 
Native  neighbours.  These  are  the  rela- 
tions we  desire  to  promote,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  we  shall  be  successful  in 
their  establishment.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  at  all  likely  to  promote  that 
object  that  we  should  attempt  too  tightly 
to  tie  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  goes  out  with  all  his  ex- 
perience of  the  country,  with  a  thorough 
Knowledge  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  Government,  who  possesses  sym- 
pathy with  that  spirit,  and  who  has  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  all  that  he  can  not 
only  to  bring  the  war  to  any  early  con- 
clusion, but  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement  which  may  be  of  an  enduring 
character.  We  are  anxious  in  every 
possible  way  to  promote  that;  and  I 
trust  the  result  of  the  step  we  take  will 
be  an  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
Colonies  will  enter  upon  a  state  of  peace, 
of  which  they  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  thought 
that  if  the  House  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Government  for 
their  change  of  front  in  their  Zulu  policy 
were  the  exact  opposite  of  their  real  rea- 
sons, they  would  be  very  well  contented 
with  what  had  been  done.  When  he  had 
brought  forward  his  Motion,  some  time 
since,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Government 
having  censured  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ought 
to  remove  him  from  his  post,  which  they 
at  that  time  refused  to  do,  and  stated  that 
he  continued  to  have  their  confidence. 
But  now  they  had  taken  a  step  which 
was  tantamount  to  removing  him,  and 
the  reason  they  gave  was  that  it  was 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  command. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be 
no  concentration  of  command  at  all  \  for 
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just  as  Sir  Bai-tle  Frere  was  High  Com- 
missioner, so  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would 
be  High  Commissioner  now,  in  a  por- 
tion, but  not  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would 
hold  the  supreme  command  in  that 
part  just  the  same  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
did  before.  It  would  now  be  neces- 
sary to  cancel  the  commission  which 
was  given  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  because 
the  powers  given  by  that  commis- 
sion were  obviously  the  powers  that 
would  in  future  be  ezerdsed  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  They  must,  there- 
fore, accept  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  change  of  front  in  policy, 
whatever  reasons  they  might  put  for- 
ward for  the  change.  With  regard  to 
the  speech  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Elcho)  he  was  very  sorry,  indeed, 
to  hear  such  statements  made,  which,  he 
feared,  were  calculated  to  stir  up  an  ill 
feeling  in  the  country,  and  to  prevent 
that  peace  which  all  so  much  desired. 
He  also  wished  to  state  that  the  stories 
which  he  gave  to  the  House  with  ree^ard 
to  Cetewayo — and  notably  that  in  which 
he  was  stated  to  have  covered  his  pri- 
soners with  honey  and  put  them  in  an 
ant's  nest — had  no  foundation,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  scrap  of  evidence 
to  support  them.  He  strongly  depre- 
cated such  statements  being  made. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  House  and  the 
country  should  know  on  what  grounds 
the  Government  were  going  to  act,  or 
what  they  were  doing.     It  was  quite 
evident  to  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  House 
that  the  sending  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
into  South  Africa  was  not  simply  to  con- 
centrate the  command — that  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  specious  reason.     They  knew 
there  was  a  much  graver  and  more  press- 
ing reason  on  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  point  which  he  wished  to 
press  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  this.     Was  it  intended  that 
the  powers  conferred  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
by  his  commission  should  continue  so  as 
to  overlap  and  conflict  with  those  given 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ?    [The  Chah- 
CELLOR  of  the  Excheqtteb:  No.]    He 
was  glad  to  hear  that,  and  therefore  he 
presumed  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  powers  given  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  would  be  supreme,  and 
would  reduce  those  given  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere;  but  he  should  like  an  explicit 
statement  on  the  question. 
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General  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  rose  to  speak  in  defence  of  an 
absent  man.  In  his  opinion,  he  was  a 
most  ill-used  man.  He  had  been  sent 
out  to  act  in  circumstances  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  when  he  had  done 
his  best  in  those  circumstances  he  was 
visited  with  censure.  He  called  upon 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
to  say  whether  there  were  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  nothing 
to  vindicate  his  action  in  Africa  ?  He 
thought  he  had  been  treated  most  un- 
justly. The  Government,  whose  policy 
was  distinctly  annexational  in  the  time 
of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  had  given  him 
very  large  instructions,  and  though  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  not  exceeded  those  in- 
structions, the  Government  had  now  left 
him  in  the  lurch.  His  conduct  being 
disapproved  of  by  the  Government,  it 
would  have  been  merciful,  kindly,  yea 
only  honest,  to  have  recalled  him  at  first, 
instead  of  throwing  him  overboard  in 
the  way  they  were  doing  now  into  the 
humbler  position  of  mere  Governor  of 
the  Cape. 

Mr.  PARNELL  gave  Notice  that  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Meniber  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Chamberlain),  he  would 
use  all  the  Forms  of  the  House  against 
any  further  Votes  of  Supply  for  the  Zulu 
War  until  the  Government  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  the  terms  on  which 
Cetewayo  would  be  admitted  to  peace. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH: 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  detaining 
the  House  for  a  moment  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  opposite  (Sir 
George  Balfour).  He  appears  to  me  to 
be  under  an  entire  misconception  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Government  with  re- 
ference to  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  He  spoke 
of  him  having  been  thrown  over  and 
dismissed  with  disgrace.  Nothing  what- 
ever of  the  sort  has  occurred,  or  is  in- 
tended. The  whole  course  of  this  debate 
and  that  of  yesterday  shows,  I  venture 
to  say,  the  great  disadvantage  of  at- 
tempting to  discuss  a  question  without 
the  Papers  relating  to  that  question. 
Had  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr. 
Rylands)  only  waited  till  he  had  seen 
the  terms  of  the  commissions  which  are 
drawn  up,  and  will  be  issued  at  once,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  functions  of 
Sir  Bartlo  P'rerc  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
loy  are  distinctly  doliucd,  those  of  Sir 


Bartle  Frere  having  to  do  with  one  dis- 
trict of  the  country  and  those  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  with  another,  and  that 
neither  will  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  affairs  by  the  other.  I  was  glad 
— and  I  am  sure  the  House  also  was 
glad — to  hear  the  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy which  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
with  reference  to  Sir  Bartlo  Frere. 
He  has  borne  eloquent  testimony — such 
testimony  as,  perhaps,  he  alone  could 
bear — to  the  aoilities  and  character  of 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  to  his  conduct  amid 
difficulties  which  were  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  any  Colonial 
Government.  But  I  will  venture  to  say 
for  myself  that  neither  in  this  House  nor 
out  of  it  have  I  over  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tated to  bear  similar  testimony  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  It  has  been  a«»ked 
what  the  position  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
will  be  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  in  South  Africa  ?  His  position 
will  be  similar  to  that  occupied  by  pre- 
vious Governors  and.  High  Commis- 
sioners of  the  highest  standing.  It  is 
further  asked,  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
make  this  change  ?  It  is  very  easy  for 
hon.  Members  opposite  to  assume  cer- 
tain reasons,  which  exist  only  in  their 
own  imaginations,  and  not  to  credit  the 
Government  with  a  belief  in  the  reasons 
they  themselves  put  forward ;  but  the 
real  reason  for  the  change  is  precisely 
what  was  announced  to  the  House  in  the 
course  of  yesterday's  discussion  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  no  other.  The  reason 
is  this — that  it  is  necessary,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  to  unite  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person  the  functions  of 
civil  and  military  administration  in  that 
district  of  South  Africa  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  war ;  and 
that  is  utterly  impossible  for  anyone 
holding  the  position  of  High  Commis- 
sioner in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
crisis  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  district, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deal  with  the 
important  matters  with  which  he  must 
deal  at  Cape  Town.  It  is  very  well 
known  to  the  House  that  for  months  past 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  absent  irom 
the  scene  of  his  ordinary  labours  at 
Cape  Town.  During  that  time  questions 
have  arisen  connected  with  the  Cape  Co- 
lony and  its  borders  of  the  very  gravest  im- 
portance to  this  country  and  the  Colony.  I 
mav  refer  to  one  -  the  sottlemcnt  of  tho 
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question  now  pending  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  Cape  Colony  and  this  coun- 
try as  to  the  expenses  of  the  late  war.  I 
may  refer  to  another — the   position  of 
the  Province   of  Griqualand    West  in 
relation   to   the   Cape  Colony.     Again, 
there  is  the  question  how  the  valuable 
Acts  passe<l  by  the  Cape  Parliament  for 
the   defence  of  the  Colony  in  the  last 
Session   can   best   be  carried   out.      In 
couneution  with  all  these  measures  the 
co-operation,  and  even  the  dirocticm,  of 
Sir    Bartle    Frere    are    absolutely   re- 
quired  by   the   Ministers  of   the  Cape 
0  ilony.    IBut  beyond  and  above  all  this 
is  the  great  question  of  the  Confedera- 
tion or  Union   of  the  several  Colonies 
or    Territories    in     South    Africa    that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  specially  sent  to 
endeavour  to  promote,  to  wliich  he  has 
devoted  singular  and  special  attention, 
and  which  he  will  be  instructed  at  once  to 
bring  before  the  Cape  Parliament  when 
it  commences   its  Session   next  month. 
These  are  all  matters  of  the  gravest  and 
highest  importance   to   the  interests  of 
South  Africa  and  this  country,  and  are 
amply  sufficient  to  tax  the  energies  of 
any  one  man,  even  though  he  possess  the 
abilities  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  add  that   if  hon.    Members 
will   consult  their  maps,   as  they  have 
been  advised  to  do  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  bear  in   mind   that 
Cape  Town  is  1,000  miles  from  the  seat 
of  war,  the  extreme  difficulty  and  delay 
of  any  postal    communication,   the  im- 
possibility of  conducting  serious  affairs 
solely  by  electric  telegraph,  and  the  great 
distance   even  of  the  nearest  point  of 
the  telegraph  from  the  seat  of  war,  they 
will  see  that  it  has  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  time  to  divide  this  great 
office,  and  give  that  portion  of  it  cover- 
ing the  seat  of  war  to  a  new  head,  and 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  the  course  taken  by 
Her   Majesty's   Government,  and  they 
will  be  still  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
Papers,   which   I   hope   will  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  morning.   The  terms  of  the  com- 
missions    will    be    included    in    those 
Papers ;  and  if  any  further  question  or 
discussion  should  arise  on  them  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUKT;  I  must 
Bay  that  there  is  not  one  single  reason 
among  those  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  now  stated  for  the  course  the 
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Government  has  taken  which  did  not 
exist  in  full  force  two  months  ago,  when 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
brought  his  Motion  forward.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  Cape  Town  is 
1,000  miles  from  the  seat  of  war.  Why, 
it  was  1,000  miles  away  two  months  ago. 
He  says  the  telegraph  is  not  adequato 
to  carry  on  detailed  communications; 
but  the  telegraph  communication  is  not 
less  adequate  now  than  it  was  then. 
You  knew  that  you  had  to  send  out  re- 
inforcements;  that  you  were  going  to 
enter  on  a  campaign  ;  that  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  must  meet  his  Parliament  at  the 
Capo,  and  conduct  all  these  transactions 
with  reference  to  Confederation ;  and 
really  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  get  up  gravely  now,  and 
tell  us  these  things — every  single  one  of 
which  was  in  their  minds  and  in  full 
force  two  mouths  ago,  when  we  had  the 
debate  on  tlie  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea's  Motion,  when  tho  Secretary 
of  State  himself  told  us  that  no  man  ex- 
cept Sir  Bartle  Frere,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  whatever  errors  he 
might  have  committed,  could  conduct 
these  affairs  successfully — is,  I  think, 
presuming  too  much  on  the  patience  of 
this  House.  It  is  also,  I  think,  cal- 
culated to  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  public  mind,  which  the  Government 
should  deplore.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  reason  why  both  sides  of  the  House 
and  the  country  outside  approve  of  the 
course  the  Government  have  taken  is  for 
a  totally  different  reason  from  any  of 
those  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  The  reason  why  the 
House  and  the  country  approve  of  that 
course  is  because  they  believe  and  hope 
that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  carry  out 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in 
which  it  was  carried  out  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  It  is  the  real  cause  of  the  satis- 
faction with  the  change  ;  and  what  pos- 
sible object  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  can  have  in  destroying  that 
expectation,  that  hope,  and  that  con- 
viction in  the  public  mind,  by  putting 
tho  reason  for  the  course  they  have 
pursued  on  a  totally  different  basis,  I 
cannot  understand.  If  the  country  has 
really  to  take  his  account  of  the  matter, 
they  would  derive  small  satisfaction  from 
it.  It  is  because  they  thought  that  the 
alleged  reasons  were  not  true — that  the 
true  reasons  were  totally  different — that 
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the  course  taken  by  the  Government  has 
given  satisfaction.     Therefore,  I  do  re- 
gret that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  should  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  such  reasons.     It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  set  up  this  theory  for  their  action, 
for  the  sake  of  Lord  Chelmsford  or  Sir 
Bartle  Frere ;  but  it  is  not  from  that 
point  of  view  that  the  change  is  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  but  because  the  people 
believed  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  pur- 
suing— honourably  and  conscientiously 
no   doubt — a  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment did   not    desire,  and   which    the 
counti-y  did  not   desire.      That  is  the 
reason  they  are  glad  to  see  it  placed  in 
different  hands  ;  and  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
merely  a    matter  of   concentration    of 
power  is  unsatisfactory.      I  think  it  a 
great  pity,  when  the  Government  come 
forward  to  announce  a  determination  of 
this  character,  that  they  should  not  have 
had  all  the  Papers  ready  and  delivered 
them  to  the  House  at  the  time.     We  see 
that  continuous  Cabinet  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  I  cannot  see  why  they 
should  not  have  had  these  important 
Papers  ready  to  deliver.     All  I  can  add 
is,  that  I  hope  the  real  reasons  actuating 
the  Government  in  making  this  change 
in  the  affairs  at  the  Cape  are  not  the 
reasons  which  they  have  alleged;  because 
if  they  are,  I  believe  they  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  whole  satisfaction  which  the 
country  has  felt. 

[The  subject  then  dropped.] 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  IN  IRE- 
LAND.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  was 
pleased  with  the  frank  but  tardy  con- 
duct of  the  front  Opposition  Benches,  in 
at  length  acting  upon  the  policy  so  long 
since  advocated  by  the  seven  Irish  Home 
Rule  Members.  If  the  Government 
could  not,  within  the  ordinary  time 
available  for  Public  Business,  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  urgent 
Irish  subjects,  they  should  reduce  the 
Whitsuntide  Holidays  in  order  to  afford 
the  necessary  time  for  that  purpose. 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  House  had 
been  taken  up  by  discussions  provoked 
by  the  innumerable  blunders  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  deplorable  and 
unendurable  condition  of  the  landed  in- 
terest in  Ireland.  It  was  impossible 
that  agriculture  could  be  developed  in 


Ireland — that  Irish  tenants  could  put 
that  labour,  skill,  and  capital  into  the 
land  upon  which  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture  depended,   so  long  as  inse- 
curity of  tenure  hung  over  the  head  of 
the  tenant.      The  present  system  was  a 
premium  in  favour  of  sloth  and  negli- 
gence, and  an  obstacle  to  diligence  and 
the  advance  of  every  kind  of  prosperity. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  landlords  owned 
one-third  of  the  Island,  and  744  owned 
about  half ;    and  the  question  was,  was 
the  prosperity,  or  the  chance  of  a  liveli- 
hood, of  1,000,000  homesteads  to  depend 
upon  a  small  battalion  of  7oO  persons, 
monopolizing  half  the  land — 760,  with 
their  sisters,  and  their  cousins,  and  their 
aunts,   in  comparison   with   the   entire 
population  of  Ireland  ?      The  Land  Bill 
of  the  ri^ht  lion.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was" 
a  monument  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rather  than  of 
the  capacity  of  English  Parties  to  deal 
with  Insh  questions.     If  Irish  tenants 
were  to  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
evils  of  capricious  eviction,  to  the  screw- 
ing up  of  rents  beyond  the  point  of  en- 
durance, to  confiscation  of  improvements 
— if  that  was  to  continue  much  longer, 
Parliament  would  have  to  solve  a  greater 
problem  than  that  which  startled  them 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  whisper  of 
liberty  reached  Ireland  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.      He  should  move 
an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  for  ad- 
journment to  the  effect  that  the  adjourn- 
ment be  only  till  June  2nd,  instead  of 
till  June  9th.     He  did  not  know  whether 
those  who  were  devoted  to  Irish  legisla- 
tion would  present  such  attractions  to 
English  Members  as  to  induce  them  to 
give  up  the  enjoyments  of  the  country 
in  order  to  take  part  in  Irish   discus- 
sions ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  majority 
of  the  popular  Irish  Members  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of 
any  extra  time  that  might  be  given  to 
them  for  the  consideration  of  Irish  Busi- 
ness.    If  the  English  Members  absented 
themselves,  it  would  only  be  carrying 
out  the  policy  they  generally  pursued. 
They  usually  absented  themselves  from 
I  the   discussion   of  Irish  Business,  and 
presented  themselves  only  when  it  was 
necessary  to  vote  down  Irish  demands. 
If  during  the  extra  week,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  give  for  the  discussion  of  indis- 
Sensable  Irish  Business,   the    English 
[embers  absented  themselves  from  thQ 
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Divisions,  as  well  as  the  discussions,  he 
was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  hailed 
as  a  long-desired  improvement.  If  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  grant 
thorn  the  House  next  week,  he  hoped 
they  would  grant  thom  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  two  or  three  of  the  most 
pressing  Irish  grievances  which  de- 
manded a  remedy.  By  attempting  to 
postpone  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances 
— particularly  the  unendurable  evils  of 
the  Irish  tenant  system — ihey  would  not 
succeed  in  avoiding  or  evading  the  ener- 
getic prosecution  of  those  questions  by 
the  Irish  Representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  concluded  by  moving  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  JU8TIN  MCCARTHY,  in  second- 
ing the  Amendment,   said,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
holidays    of    hon.    Members ;    but    he 
thought  it  would  not  be  right  that  the 
House  should  separate  for  the  Whitsun- 
tide Recess  without  some  words  being 
spoken  as  to  the  question    which  was 
most    important    to   the   Irish    people. 
They  had  been  occupied  three  hours  in 
discussing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment.     Not  a  moment  of  that  time 
was  wasted.    It  was  most  properly  given 
up  to  that  great  subject.     He  only  re- 
gretted that  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
extract  more  clearly  the  genuine  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
South  Africa.     But   that    time    having 
been  occupied  fairly,  it    was  not    too 
much  to  ask  the  House  to  give  a  few 
minutes*  consideration  to  a  question  of 
the    greatest    importance    to    Ireland. 
Think  of  how  little  importance  to  Ire- 
land, except  for  the  loss  it  entailed  in 
men  and  money,  was  this  war  with  its 
doubtful  glory!     Let  them,  therefore, 
turn  their  attention  to  the  Land  Ques- 
tion in  Ireland.     He  knew  there  was  a 
theory  that  when  war  was  going  on  the 
attention   of  the   Government  was   ab- 
sorbed in  it,  and  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  withdraw  their  attention  to 
matters  of  domestic  interest.      But  even 
if  they  accepted  that  ancient  theory  with 
regard  to  the  great  Leaders  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  could  not  be  held  that  the 
heads  of  the  various  Departments  were 
equally  absorbed.  He  could  not  imagine 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  was 
passing  anxious  days  and  feverish  nights 
turning  over  the  maps  of  South  Africa 
to  find  a  policy  for  his  Chief.     He  had 
very  little  doubt  that  were  the  Chief 
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I  Secretary  provided   with  a  mission  to 
South  Africa,  he  might  with  his  blandish- 
ments tempt- Cetewayo  over  very  soon  to 
good  terms  of  peace ;    but  he  had  no 
such  mission,  and  it  was  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  even  amid  the  clash  of 
arms  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  able  to  give  a  little  of  his  attention 
to  Ireland.     The   Cliief  Secretary  had 
an  able  Colleague  in  the  Irish  Attorney 
General,  who  was  officially  free  to  take 
only  an  historic  interest  in  these  great 
wars,  and  who  might  find   some  time 
to  bestow  on  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
He  was  ])erfectly  certain  that  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  had  become  so  great 
as  to  render  an  attempt  by  Parliament 
to   deal  with  the   question   imperative 
and   unavoidable.      They  heard    from 
farmers,    priests,    and    peasants   alike, 
that  the   crisis  was  imminent,   urgent, 
even  perilous.      He   was  speaking  the 
other  day  with  an  Irish  landlord  on  the 
Conservative  side  of  the  House^  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  never  known  a 
season  so  bad  for  many  of  the   Irish 
tenants.     He   told    him    that    he    had 
written  to  his  agent  only  to  press  for 
rents  from  the  men  who  really  could  pay, 
and  to  be  lenient  with  those  who  could 
not,  and  that  the  agent  wrote  back  to  say 
that  none  were  able  to  pay,  and  that  they 
were  all  sufl'erers  alike.  That  was  a  con- 
dition of  things  representative  of  the 
Land  Question  in  at  least  one  or  two 
counties  in  Ireland,  and  surely  it  was 
one   which  ought   to    attract  attention 
from  the  House  of  Commons.     One  or 
two  Motions  had  been  introduced  dur- 
ing the  Session  which  seemed  to  point 
to  some  promise.     There  was  the  debate 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Reading  (lilr.    Shaw  Lefevre)   on   the 
''Bright  Clauses"    of  the  Land  Act. 
They  had  a  flat  denial   of  assistance 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  for   Ireland, 
and  then    a  liberal   promise   from   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Now,  the 
Irish    Members    would    like  to   know 
before    the   House   separated    whether 
anything  was  going  to  be  done — whe- 
ther any  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  ;  or  whether  the  only  contribu- 
tion the  Chief  Secretary  was  about  to 
offer  was  his  piece  of  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of   dogs  in  Ireland?     That 
Bill  rather  reminded  him  of  an  amusing 
passage  iu  the  pleasant  story  of  Alice  tn 
Wonderlandf   where   some    one    of   the 
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mysterious  personages  found  Alice 
weary,  and  tired,  and  gasping  with 
thirst,  and  said  to  her — **0h,  you  poor 
little  girl,  I  know  exactly  what  you 
want — you  want  a  dry  biscuit."  That 
was  the  kind  of  contribution  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  made  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Land  Question.  He 
appealed  to  the  House  not  to  go  away 
for  the  Holidays  until  the  Government 
had  made  some  promise  and  given  some 
assurance  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Land 
Question.  He  hoped  he  would  not  be 
met  with  the  stereotyped  excuse  that 
such  an  appeal  was  interfering  with  the 
Business  of  the  House.  Nothing  could 
be  more  legitimately  or  more  urgently 
the  Business  of  the  House  than  that  the 
Government  should  give  some  assurance 
to  the  Irish  peasantry  which  might  send 
them  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  let  them  know 
even  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting 
there,  yet  that  some  thought  would  be 
taken  of  their  condition,  and  that  some 
effort  was  about  to  be  made  to  improve 
their  future. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
'*  9th,"  in  order  to  insert  *'  2nd,"— (i/r. 
O*  Donnelly ) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  '  9th'  stand 
part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  supported 
the  Amendment)  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  some  Member  of  the  Government 
would  answer  the  two  able  speeches 
that  had  just  been  delivered.  When  a 
majority  of  the  Representatives  of  a 
nation  came  solemnly  before  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  a  proposal,  it  was  their 
duty  to  urge  the  proposal  in  and  out  of 
season,  at  convenient  and  inconvenient 
times,  and  to  select  especially  those  oc- 
casions on  which  they  were  likely  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  country.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  Irish  Members 
in  that  House  with  regard  to  the  Land 
Question.  He  complained  that  there 
had  been  a  want  of  candour  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  appointing  a 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Land  Laws  the  Session  before  last. 
After  that  Committee  had  been  at  the 
trouble  of  investigating  the  subject,  and 
coming  down  to  the  House  with  distinct 
recommendations,  the  Government  had 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  carry  out 
those  recommendations.  They  had  even 
failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  promise 


that  they  intended  to  carry  them  out. 
Again,  when  a  private  Irish  Member 
had  this  Session  presented  a  Bill  to 
secure  fixity  of  tenure,  it  had  been  re- 
ceived with  but  scant  courtesy  from  the 
Government.  How  long  did  they  think 
the  Irish  people  would  submit  to  have 
their  grievances  postponed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government?  The 
patience  of  the  Irish  people  was  well 
nigh  exhausted;  and  if  Parliament  did 
not  come  forward  within  a  reasonable 
time  with  some  measure  of  legislation 
calculated  to  relieve  the  depression  of 
the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  Ire- 
land, scenes  would  arise  in  Ireland  that 
would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  to  the  order  and 
tranquillity  which  should  prevail  in  that 
country  than  any  that  Ireland  had  been 
afflicted  with  in  her  long  struggle  with 
the  ignorance,  if  not  the  incompetence, 
of  the  English  Parliament.  If  these 
warnings  were  unheeded,  and  Parlia- 
ment should  plead  for  further  delay,  the 
consequences  must  be  fixed  on  their  own 
shoulders. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  alarming  dis- 
tress amidst  the  agricultural  interests 
not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  sure  that  when  the  case  was 
fairly  and  reasonably  presented  to  hon. 
Members  they  would  feel  that,  however 
serious  might  be  the  state  of  matters  in 
Afghanistan  and  South  Africa,  they 
ought  to  turn  from  those  places  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
An  hypothetical  advantage  might  be 
gained  from  this  country  making  an- 
other sweep  of  territory  in  South  Africa, 
a  territory  which  they  could  not  colonize, 
but  precious  land  at  their  own  door  was 
at  that  moment  being  thrown  upon  the 
hands  of  landlords,  because  tenants  were 
not  able  to  cultivate  it.  He  would  neither 
express,  nor  join  in  expressing,  any  whole- 
sale indictment  against  the  landlords  of 
Ireland.  They  fell,  in  his  opinion,  far 
short  in  many  respects ;  but  he  had 
never  failed  to  admit  that  in  their  errors 
and  shortcomings  they  might  be  the 
creation  and  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  possessed  a  great 
many  excellent  qualities  which  were  not 
always  remembered.  When  he  looked 
at  the  English  newspapers,  what  was 
the  story  which  he  read  on  every  hand  ? 
It  was  a  story  of  farms,  untenanted  and 
arable,  to  be  let;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
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and  more  important  in  its  significance, 
and  certainly  very  commendable  to  the 
English  landlords,  it  was  a  story  of  reduc- 
tions of  rents  on  the  part  of  those  gen- 
tlemen. It  was  with  extreme  pleasure 
ho  observed  thnt  amongst  the  first  of 
the  English  landlords  who  had  adopted 
this  kindly,  humane,  and  just  course  of 
procedure,  was  the  first  Commoner  of 
England,  who  had  the  proud  privilege 
of  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  let  them 
cross  the  Channel  to  Ireland,  and  did 
they  there  see  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
to  that  of  the  English  landlords  as  a 
palliative  to  the  fast  prevailing  distress? 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  saw  no- 
thing like  it.  There  might  be  a  solitary 
instance  or  two  where  the  example  had 
been  fuUowed ;  but  there  was  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  body  of  Irish  landlords 
to  imitate  the  English  landlords  in  this 
particular  matter.  It  was  not  from  any 
intention  to  play  the  part  of  Shylook 
that  this  state  of  matters  arose ;  but  an 
evil  tradition  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
whereas  a  kindly  cu«tom  prevailed  in 
England.  The  tradition,  as  regarded 
Ireland,  was  that  the  distress  was  all 
pretended ;  and  in  England  the  landlord 
felt  that  the  tenant  was  part  of  himself. 
He  entered  quickly  into  his  sympathies, 
and  he  provided  for  him  when  the  neces- 
sity arose.  In  the  depth  of  the  Irish 
Famine,  when  it  was  already  eight  or 
ten  months  old,  that  Famine  in  which 
1,000,000  souls  were  lost,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
dogate),  who  was  not  a  hard-hearted 
gentleman  by  any  means,  absolutely  de- 
clared at  a  farmers'  dinner  in  England 
that  the  cry  of  famine  in  Ireland  in  1847 
was  a  pretence  of  agitators.  Tlie  hon. 
Member  laughed  at  it.  He  scoffed  at 
it,  and  there  was  a  considerable  mis- 
leading of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
There  was  yet  sufficient  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature  to  take  preventa- 
tive measures  and  to  grapple  with  the 
evil.  He  maintained  that  the  House 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Irish  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  that  Great  Britain 
had  never  repaid  in  money,  or  in  money's 
worth,  what  was  due  by  it  upon  a  fair 
balance  to  Ireland  when  England 
adopted  Free  Trade.  England  adopted 
Free  Trade  because  the  manufacturing 
element  was  predominant  in  her  coun- 
cils ;  and  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Ireland  were  sacrificed    to    what    was 
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rightly  believed  to  be  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  time.  England  was  a  manu- 
facturing country,  and  it  was  her  right 
to  have  Free  Trade ;  but  the  agricul- 
tural Ireland  was  destroyed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  that  measure,  which  meant  the 
sweeping  away  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  which  involved  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  Irish  farmers,  and  the  en- 
forced emigration  of  thousands  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  At  the  period  of  which 
he  spoke  it  would  only  have  been  a  just 
act  on  the  part  of  England  to  have 
compensated  Ireland  with,  at  least, 
£20,000,000,  £30,000.000,  £40,000.000, 
or  £:.0,000,000.  Parliament  would  be 
forced  to  deal  with  the  question  of  what 
was  to  become  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  He  recollected  the 
present  Prime  Minister  achieving  one  of 
his  greatest  triumphs  by  moving  a  Heso- 
lution  as  to  the  necessity  of  considering 
distress  which  prevailed  amongst  those 
interests ;  and  he  hoped  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  country  Gentlemen  in 
the  House  would,  irrespective  of  Party, 
agree  to  unite  in  impressing  upon  the 
Government  the  desirability  of  affording 
an  assurance  that,  on  the  re-assembling 
of  the  House  after  the  Holidays,  an  op- 
portunity would  be  given  for  considering 
the  position  of  the  Irish  and  the  British 
farmer — in  other  words,  that  an  hour 
would  be  taken  from  the  Antipodes  to 
consider  the  exigencies  of  our  position 
at  home. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  had  listened 
with  respectful  attention  to  the  Notice 
of  Motion  given  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  because  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  both  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  was  that 
of  the  gravest  depression,  and  there  was 
no  donbt  they  were  justified  in  saying 
that  the  depression  was  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  What,  however,  he  wished 
to  point  out  was  that  he  did  not  think 
any  practical  result  could  be  found  by 
pressing  the  Motion  on  that  occasion ; 
because  he  had  placed  a  Motion  on  the 
Paper  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
agricultural  affairs  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  After 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  was  carried,  a  ballot  would  take 
place,  and  he  hoped  to  be  successful, 
and  secure  a  day  after  the  Whitsuntide 
Recess ;  but  if  he  did  not,  he  fully  in- 
tended to   ask   the   Government    if  it 
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would  not  be  in  their  power  to  aflford 
him  facilities  for  bringing  forward  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  population,  not  only 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  of 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  knew  from 
experience  that  great  agricultural  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  was 
talking  the  other  day  with  a  collector  of 
the  cess  tax,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
never  had  such  great  difficulty  since 
1 847  in  getting  money  from  the  farmers. 
Owing  to  the  great  depression,  and  to 
the  competition  of  the  American  market 
in  corn,  meal,  and  butter,  the  profits  of 
the  farmer  had  gone  down  considerably, 
and  he  knew  that  both  the  graziers  and 
the  small  farmers  experienced  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  He  believed  that  even  on  fairly- 
rented  properties,  it  was  a  necessity  for 
the  tenant  to  have  such  security  of 
tenure  as  would  develop  to  the  fullest 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Ireland  at 
present  was  not  more  than  one-third 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  even  its 
cultivated  lands  ought  to  produce  three 
times  as  much  as  they  did.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  House  to  consider  how 
best  to  devise  a  measure  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the 
tenant — a  measure  of  protection  for  the 
value  which  ho  added  to  the  land ;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  adopt  an  excep- 
tional measure  of  land  reform  for  Ire- 
land, as  compared  with  England.  He 
would  not  prolong  the  discussion  on 
that  occasion ;  but,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment were  ready  to  aflford  some  oppor- 
tunities for  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  affer  Whitsuntide,  and  unless 
they  intended,  at  all  events,  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  direction  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  that  sat 
upon  the  matter  last  Session,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Heading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  the  ques- 
tion was  one  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Irish  Members  in  a  firm 
and  determined  fashion.  It  was  one 
which  deeply  aff'ected  their  consti- 
tuencies; and  even  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  hang  back  a  little  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  constituencies  would  not  allow 
them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  thought 
the  Irish  Representatives  were  entitled 
to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment were  prepared  to  adhere  to  the 
declaration  which  was  made  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  during  the  last  debate 
on  this  subject — That  any  proposal  cal- 
culated to  give  the  Irish  tenant  security 
in  his  holding  was  a  measure  which 
might  be  called  a  measure  of  confisca- 
tion and  of  Communism  ?  He  had  lis- 
tened to  a  great  many  debates  on  the 
Land  Question  in  that  House.  He  had 
heard  a  great  many  unfavourable  re- 
plies from  Governments  on  both  sides  ; 
but  he  had  never  listened  to  language 
which  had  produced  a  greater  sense  and 
feeling  alike  of  consternation  and  of 
anger  throughout  Ireland  than  that  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  only 
natural  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
0*Donnell)  should  ask  for  some  declara- 
tion on  the  subject  before  the  House 
adjourned  for  the  Holidays.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  ^lotion  of  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  had  given  Notice  would 
include  the  case  of  Irish  agricultural 
depression  ;  but  he  warned  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  way  in  which  they 
appeared  to  bo  treating  the  question. 
Did  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  good  government  in 
this  country,  or  the  Business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  be  promoted 
by  their  obstinately  preserving  a  con- 
temptuous silence  on  the  matter  ?  The 
Irish  Members  were  in  earnest  on  the 
question.  They  knew  their  own  minds 
upon  it ;  and  they  were  backed  by 
5,000,000  of  people  across  the  water. 
They  were  determined  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  by  quigt  and  orderly  means  if 
possible;  but  they  were  prepared,  if 
need  be,  to  resort  to  all  the  means  which 
the  House  had  put  into  their  hands  in 
order  to  bring  before  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  the  great  interests 
which  they  were  sent  there  to  represent. 
Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  complained  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  viewed  with  non- 
chalance the  distress  which  existed  among 
the  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland.  If 
the  sentiments  evoked  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Government  were  those  of  non- 
chalanee,  it,  at  any  rate  showed  that 
they  were  not  too  thin-skinned  with  re- 
spect to  expressions  which  hon.  Members 
made  use  of  about  their  individuality. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  plain- 
speaking  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  indulged,  and  must  claim  a  similar 
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privilege  himself,  and  say  that  he  must 
adhere  to  anythinj^  that  he  had  said 
standing  in  that  place  on  former  occa- 
sions ;  but  that  in  nothing  which  he  or 
any  of  his  Colleagues  had  said  had  they 
ever  expressed  any  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  depression  which  he  admitted 
to  exist  in  the  agriculture  of  Ireland. 
He  was  glad,  however,  to  think  that 
that  depression,  although  undoubted, 
was  neither  so  prevalent  nor  so  acute  as 
the  depression  at  present  existing  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  had  done 
good  service  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Motion 
which  ho  proposed  to  bring  forward 
would  deal  not  merely  with  an  isolated 
branch  of  a  great  subject,  but  would 
deal  with  the  entire  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  That  Motion  would  afford 
a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers representing  all  sections  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  as  not  having  been 
so  generous  as  the  landlords  of  England 
in  regard  to  agricultural  depression ;  but 
it  was  the  fact  that  great  personal  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  by  many  of  them  in 
their  efforts  to  relieve  the  present  dis- 
tress. In  justice  to  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land, he  had  thought  it  right  to  say  so 
much.  He  trusted  the  House  would  not 
disperse  for  the  liecess  in  the  spirit  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way,  or  with 
any  idea  in  their  minds  that  the  landed 
distress  in  Ireland  was  viewed  with  un- 
concern by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
who  had  every  desire  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  remedy  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  this  House,  at  its 
rising,  do  adjourn  until  Monday  9th 
June. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY, 

EAST  INDIA   LOAN    [CONSOLIDATED 
FUND].— REPORT. 

Eesolution  [May  26]  reported. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  remarked, 
that  the  first   stage  of  this  Besolution 

Mr.  J,  Lowtlur 


was  taken  very  late  last  night,  and  was 
passed  pro  formd  on  the  understandinp: 
that  the  subject  should  be  discussed 
at  a  later  stage,  and  that  the  present 
stage  should  be  taken  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  There  were  many  Members  who 
exceedingly  objected  to  the  oonrse  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  take  in  the 
matter;  and,  therefore,  if  the  present 
stage  was  to  be  also  regarded  as  only  a 
matter  of  form,  he  hoped  that  a  full  op- 
portunity for  discussion  would  be  given 
at  a  later  stage. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  a  full  opportunity  would  be 
given ;  but  it  was  desired  to  take  that 
stage  in  order  that  the  Bill  might  be 
printed.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  just  given  Notice 
of  an  Amendment  on  the  second  read- 
ing, which  would,  no  doubt,  raise  a  dis- 
cussion. 

Me.  fawcett  regarded  the  present 
stage  as  purely  formal. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Raiebs, 
Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  (Trancxllob 
of  the  Exchequer. 

metropolis  (LITTLE  CORAM  STREET. 
BLOOMSBURY,  WELLS  STREET.  POP- 
LAR. AND  GREAT  PETER  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER)  IMPROVEMENT  PRO- 
VISIONAL  ORDERS  CONFIRMATION 
BILL  [Xor<f*]— [Bill  176.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  and  r#- 
ported,  with  an  Amendment. 

On  Motion,  *' That  the  BiU,  as 
amended,  be  considered  upon  Titesday 
10th  June,  at  Two  of  the  clock." 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  T^TT.TCTC  objected 
that  this  was  the  first  intimation  which 
the  Government  had  given  of  their  in- 
tention to  take  a  Morning  Sitting  on 
that  day. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  the  Morning  Sittings  had  been 
taken  at  as  early  an  hour  in  former  Ses- 
tions,  and  the  Government  only  foUowed 
their  usual  precedent. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
considering  the  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  Business  of  the  House,  he 
was  in  favour  of  really  setting  to  work 
in  the  mornings.  As  at  present  ar- 
ranged, when  so-called  Morning  Sittings 
were  taken,  the  House  did  not  sit  longer 
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than  otherwise— they  sat  2  to  7  iustead 
of  4  to  9 — the  only  effect  being  to  steal, 
as  it  were,  the  evenings  given  to  Private 
Members,  and  to  enable  hon.  Members 
to  go  to  dinner  who  did  not  come  back 
again,  and  so  very  frequently  the  time 
after  9  was  also  lost  to  private  Mem- 
bers. He  proposed  that  the  Bills  men- 
tioned be  considered  at  11  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  1 0th  Juno. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  is  not  compe- 
tent for  the  hon.  Member  to  move  an 
Amendment  of  that  character. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  with- 
drew his  opposition  to  the  Morning  Sit- 
ting in  question,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Morning  Sittings  would  bo 
regular,  and  would  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  present  uncertainty. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  proposed  to  take 
Morning  Sittings  on  Tuesdays  after 
Whitsuntide,  and  it  would  also  be  then 
convenient  to  commence  Business  at  a 
quarter-past  4,  instead  of  half-past. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


HYPOTHEC  ABOLITION  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL— [Bill  U9.] 

(Mr.  Vans  AgneWf  Mr.  Bat  Hie  Hamilton^  Sir 

George  Douglas,  Colonel  Alexander.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
taken  into  Consideration." — {Mr.  Vans 
Agnew.) 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  opposed 
the  Motion,  remarking  that  he  was  sorry 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  majority 
of  the  Scotch  Members ;  but  his  action 
was  certainly  not  in  opposition  to  the 
majority  of  the  Scotch  tenants.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  Scotch  Members  would 
have  thought  better  of  it,  and  would  not 
have  persevered  with  a  measure  which 
affected  the  whole  rights  of  property. 
He  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  by  repeating  the  arguments 
which  were  manifestly  against  the  Bill. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew)  said 
that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  gave 
the  landlord  greater  protection  than  all 
the  other  creditors.  Of  course  it  did. 
The  land  during  the  lease  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  made  over  to  the  tenant  to  do 


very  much  as  he  liked  with,  and  the 
landlord  ought  to  have  prior  claim  for 
his  rent  over  the  tradesman  who  sup- 
plied the  farmer  willi  manure  or  with 
food  and  clothing.  Ho  much  regretted 
that  the  Government  had  given  their 
support  to  this  Bill,  and  he  trusted  that 
even  at  that  stage  it  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  also 
thought  it  very  undesirable  that  a  Bill 
of  this  kind  should  be  hurried  through 
the  House  without  that  full  discussion 
which  hitherto  it  had  not  received. 
Hitherto  he  had  taken  a  somewhat 
neutral  position  on  this  question ;  but 
he  must  protest  against  the  assertion 
that  there  was  a  universal  feeling  in 
Scotland  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  His 
doubts  were  not  in  the  interest  of  land- 
lords, and  in  that  he  did  not  share  the 
feeling  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane) ;  but  he  thought  the 
opinions  of  the  Scottish  people  were  not 
so  unanimous  as  had  been  represented. 
The  fact  was,  that  altliough  there  had 
been,  doubtless,  a  considerable  agitation 
and  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
an  influential  class  of  large  farmers  in 
support  of  the  Bill,  the  remainder  of  the 
population  were  inactive,  not  understand- 
ing the  nature,  effect,  or  scope  of  the 
Bill,  and  thus  not  actually  opposed  to  it. 
The  constituency  he  represented  was,  of 
course,  an  urban  constituency  ;  but  al- 
though they  had  been  told  tbat  the 
passing  of  this  Bill  would  bo  favourable 
to  those  who  traded  with  farmers,  he 
had  failed  to  discover  any  enthusiasm  in 
that  constituency  on  the  subject.  He 
felt  that  those  who  had  a  practical 
knowledge  of  tlio  matter  would  bo  more 
likely  to  understand  it  than  he  who  had 
spent  great  part  of  his  life  away  from 
Scotland  ;  and  if  he  had  believed  that 
any  strong  feeling  existed  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  he  might  support  it  in  defer- 
ence to  that  feeling.  Personally,  as  a 
matter  of  principle — and  he  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  matter  narrowly — he  did 
see  great  objection  to  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood.  He  believed  that  if  the  measure 
passed  in  its  present  unqualified  shape, 
it  would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  conduct  necessary  contracts  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  tenants ;  and  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  latter  class 
that  he  asked  that  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  subject.    It  must 
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naturally  result  from  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  that  not  only  the  larger  rural  hy- 
potheo, but  the  smaller  hypothec  and 
the  urban  hypothec,  and  also  the  Law 
of  Distress  in  England,  must  bo  abo- 
lished. Ho  was  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  the  Law  of  Hypothec 
down  to  tho  narrowest  limits ;  but  if  it 
were  totally  abolished,  it  would  be  illo- 
gical to  retain  the  principle  in  any  other 
form  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom.  It 
seemed  to  him,  as  tho  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Elcho)  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  was  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion, 
and  that  it  was  clearly  the  result  of  the 
prospect  of  the  contest  in  Mid-Lothian. 
Tlio  Government  could  not  honestly  sup- 
port the  Bill,  unless  they  were  also 
prepared  to  support  the  proposition  to 
abolish  the  Law  of  Distress  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  to  abolish  urban  hy- 
pothec. He  had  consulted  one  of  his 
constituents — a  large  grain  merchant — 
who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed  on 
the  subject.  That  gentleman  said  to 
him — **  You  ought  to  support  the  Hy- 
pothec Bill.»»  Ho  replied— "  That's  aU 
very  well ;  but  which  is  the  Bill  you 
would  like  me  to  support,  because  I 
could  not  approve  of  the  abolition  of 
hypothec' without  any  restriction  what- 
ever?'* Tho  grain  merchant  said — 
**  You  are  ])erfectly  right ;  and  he  would 
be  a  fool  who  would  propose  simply  to 
abolish  tho  present  hypothec,  without 
something  to  take  its  place.'*  That  prin- 
ciple was  universal  in  old  countries,  and 
also  prevail(3d  in  new  ones — America, 
for  instance,  and  he  doubted  whether 
they  could  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  vans  AGNEVV  thought  it  un- 
necessary  that  he  should  now  meet 
arguments  which  had  been  already  used 
and  discussed.  Those  arguments  had, 
in  fact,  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out, 
not  only  this  Session,  but  in  previous 
Sessions  ;  but  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Kirkcaldy, 
who  said  there  was  not  a  consensus  of 
opinion  on  this  point  in  Scotland,  he 
would  remind  them  of  the  Division  which 
took  place  four  years  ago,  when,  out  of 
45  Scotch  Members,  42  were  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  hypothec.  Again, 
the  second  reading  of  the  present  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  127,  and 
out  of  49  Scotch  Members  who  voted, 
47  were  in  favour  of  the  second  reading. 
He  thought  that  was  a  complete  answer 

Sir  Georj^e  Caniphell 


to  those  who  said  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
the  Scotch  constituencies  that  this  Bill 
should  pass;  and  he  was  very  sorry  that 
a  Bill  which  was  so  thoroughly  wished 
for  in  Scotland  should  be  opposed  by 
hon.  Members  who  either  represented  or 
came  from  Scotland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAKCLAY  said,  he  could 
not  understand  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell;, and  must  express  his  regret  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  been  so  long  out  of 
the  country,  and  had  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  discussion  on  hypothec  which  had 
been  going  on  for  the  last  20  years.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
require  another  20  years  to  convert  him 
on  the  question.  As  regarded  the  views 
of  the  smaller  farmers,  the  hon.  Member 
might  safely  leave  that  matter  to  the 
representatives  of  small  farmers.  The 
whole  of  the  county  Members,  with 
one  exception,  had  agreed  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  smaller  farmers,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  larger,  hypothec  ought  to  be 
abolished.  With  regard  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  in  the  meantime,  be 
hoped  the  Government,  or  their  legal 
Representative  in  Scotland,  would  put 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  which  would 
really  deal  with  the  somewhat  difficult 
legal  questions  involved  in  this  Bill. 
When  the  measure  was  in  Committee 
he  thought  it  went  rather  quickly 
through,  and  that  the  House  had  not 
proper  time  to  consider  it;  for  he  doubted 
whether  the  legal  Representative  of 
the  Government  had,  at  the  time, 
fully  realized  the  effect  of  the  Bill  as 
it  then  passed.  He  thought  even  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew),  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  did  not  at  that 
time  fully  comprehend  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  his  measure.  Ho  hoped, 
and  thought,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
expect  on  such  a  question  the  legal  Re- 
presentative of  the  Government  should 
become  responsible  for  the  amendment 
of  the  existing  law,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  House,  without 
the  risk  of  involving  the  country  in  great 
legal  difficulties  after  the  Bill  became 
law.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  prepared  to  become  responsible 
for  the  Amendments  which  appeared  oa 
the  Paper,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  going  through  after  admission  on 
the  question,  whether  Clause  2  stood 
part  of  the  Bill,  upon  which  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
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Mb.  EENEST  NOEL  moved  the 
adjournment  of  tho  debate.  It  was 
impossible  at  that  hour  to  go  into 
all  the  considerations  imported  into  the 
Bill  by  the  Amendments  which  had 
been  put  down.  They  did  not  know 
how  the  Government  were  going  to  deal 
with  these  Amendments ;  and  until  they 
knew  that,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  consider  the  Bill  properly. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.*' 
— (  J/r.  Ernest  Noel,) 

Mr.  CHARLEY  considered  that  after 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been  settled 
on  the  second  reading,  and  the  details 
of  it  in  Committee,  it  was  very  hard, 
indeed,  upon  those  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
that  it  should  be  stopped  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  GREGORY  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Bill  would  place  the  tenant  in 
a  worse  position  than  before.  Instead 
of  giving  the  landlord  a  remedy  by  dis- 
tress, it  gave  him  a  remedy  by  eject- 
ment ;  and  it  was,  practically,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  landlord  to  put  this  extreme 
remedy  in  force. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  was  urging 
that  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Bill  had  rendered  it  as 
much  a  measure  of  pains  and  penalties 
as  a  measure  of  relief,  when 

It  being  10  minutes  before  Seven  of 
the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  adjourned 
till  (MB  day. 

House  adjourned  at  Five  minutes  before 
Seven  o'clock,  till  Monday  the 

9th  of  June. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Thursday,  2%th  May,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bu.ia— First  Rending— 
Metropolitan  Public  Carriage  Act  Amend- 
ment* (106). 

Second  MeadinffSn^jiiy  of  Drink  on  Credit* 
(84). 

C%>mmii^e0— Children's  Dangerous  Performances 
(64). 

Cofnmittee  —  Report  —  Parliamentary  Burghs 
(Scotland)  ♦  (90). 

JJ<lJwr/— Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief  •  (6). 

Third  JUadhtp -- Hahitnal  Drunkards*  (93); 
Statute  Law  Revision  (Ireland)  •  (80),  and 
passed. 


CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES    (ANIMALS) 
ACT,  1878— AMERICAN  PIGS. 

QUESTION, 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  asked  the 
noble  Duke  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  Whether  it  is  true  that  swine 
landed  in  this  countryfrom  America  have 
been  found  to  be  affected  with  trichinosis  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  Government  in- 
tend to  take  any  precautions  against  the 
introduction  of  the  disease  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  In  answer  to  my  noble 
Friend,  I  have  to  state  that  in  conse- 
quence of  reports  which  I  received  from 
abroad,  a  certain  portion  of  swine  landed 
from  America  in  this  country  were  sub- 
jected, by  my  order,  to  examination  by 
the  proper  officers  of  tho  Veterinary 
Department,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  result  has  been  the  discovery  of 
trichinosis  in  some  of  the  animals.  Tho 
investigations  are  being  continued,  and 
therefore  I  am  unable  to  state  what 
steps,  if  any,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
in  the  matter.  I  would  remind  my  noble 
Friend  that  swine  coming  from  America 
are  killed  at  the  port  of  landing.  I  am 
glad  that  my  noblo  Friend  has  put  tho 
Question,  because  it  enables  me  to 
caution  the  public  in  the  matter,  and  to 
mention  that  the  best  precaution  against 
the  spread  of  this  complaint — so  dire  in 
its  effects  upon  tho  human  species — is 
that  all  portions  of  tho  swine — ham, 
pork,  and  bacon — should  be  thoroughly' 
well  cooked  before  they  are  made  use  of. 

OMNIBUS  REGULATION  BILL— (No.  41.) 
{The  Earl  of  Redesdale.) 

COMMITTEE     ON    RE- COMMITMENT    POST- 
PONED. 

The  Earl  of  REDESDALE 
(Chairman  of  Committees)  stated  that 
he  proposed  to  postpone  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  till  after  the  Holidays. 

Lord  ABERDARE  suggested  that, 
instead  of  embracing  a  great  number  of 
regulations  in  a  Bill,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  local  authorities  power  to 
make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  omnibus 
trasB.c 

Earl  BEAUCHAMPsaid,  that  would 
involve  the  consideration  of  a  number 
of  local  Acts.  The  Bill  now  before  them 
dealt  with  the  Metropolis,  and  tho  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Home  Secretary 
could  not  embody  certain  regulations 
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in  those  which  at  present  existed,  to 
effect  the  object  of  the  Bill?  He  had 
himself  brought  in  a  Bill  dealing  with 
the  omnibus  traffic  in  the  Metropolis. 

Committee  ^tt^  off  to  Tuesday  the  llth 
of  June  next. 

CHILDREN'S    DANGEROUS    PERFORM- 
ANCES BILL  [h.l.]— (No.  64.) 
{^Tke  Enrl  De  La  Warr.) 
COMMITTEE   POSTPONED. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Lord  ABEEDAEE  said,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  main  principle  of 
the  Bill ;  but  ho  wished  to  point  out 
that  all  legislation  of  this  sort  which  in- 
terfered with  labour  had  been  preceded 
by  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
under  which  that  labour  was  carried  on. 
After  that  inquiry,  they  could  legislate 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  He 
should  have  preferred  that  that  had 
been  done  in  this  case.  He  was  not, 
however,  prepared  to  object  to  the  future 
progressof  the  Bill ;  but  he  would  suggest 
that  though  the  House  had,  perhaps, 
sufficient  materials  for  legislation  on  the 
subject,  the  Government  ought  to  so  far 
take  charge  of  the  Bill  as  to  put  such 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  as  would 
change  the  Bill  to  the  form  it  ought  to 
assume. 

Eakl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  that  it 
would  be  throwing  great  responsibility 
upon  the  Government  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  take  charge  of  and  amend  every 
Bill  introduced  by  a  noble  Lord.  He  did 
not  approve  of  the  proposed  legislation  ; 
but  as  the  House  had  manifested  a 
strong  disposition  in  favour  of  it,  he 
had  offered  no  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  he 
stated  that  if  it  were  to  pass  it  must  be 
considerably  amended  in  Committee. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  was  fair 
to  put  upon  the  Government  the  respon- 
sibility of  introducing  Amendments 
which  would  make  this  a  satisfactory 
Bill.  The  evils  attendant  upon  children 
being  engaged  in  performances  of  this 
kind  against  their  will  were  admitted, 
although  the  Bill  might  not  thoroughly 
deal  with  all  the  matters  relating  to  the 
subject. 

TuE  Earl  of  KTMBERLEY  thought 
that  in  making  a  Bill  of  that  kind  what 
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it  ought  to  be,  the  Government  onght 
to  guide  the  House.  The  Government 
ought  to  take  one  of  two  courses — if  the 
Bill,  in  their  opinion,  was  not  capable 
of  improvement,  they  ou^ht  to  move  its 
rejection  ;  if  it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
capable  of  being  amended,  they  ought 
to  propose  the  necessary  Amendments. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  said,  as  the  Go- 
vernment had  accepted  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  he  should  be  glad  to  consider 
any  Amendments  proposed  by  them. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD 
suggested  that  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  (Earl  De  La 
Warr)  would  do  well  to  postpone  fur- 
ther proceeding  with  the  Bill  till  after 
the  Holidays  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  his 
noble  Friend  could  be  well  occupied  in 
revising  the  measure  and  framing  in  it 
such  Amendments  as  he  might  think 
desirable. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  had 
a  personal  interest  in  hoping  that  tho 
noble  Earl  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  would 
carefully  consider  Amendments.  ,The 
Bill,  as  it  stood,  put  very  considerable 
penalties  and  severe  responsibilities  upon 
the  owner  of  a  circus.  Now,  every  Easter 
Monday  a  great  number  of  people  came 
into  his  neighbourhood,  and  a  circus  was 
erected  in  one  of  his  fields ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  the  owner  of  that  circus, 
though  he  must  venture  to  decline  to  be 
either  responsible  for  the  age  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  circus,  or  the 
performances  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  said,  he  would 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  the  Bill  did  not  touch  some  of  the 
worst  cruelty  practised  on  young  athletes 
and  acrobats — namely,  that  which  they 
underwent  during  their  training. 

House  resumed. 

To  be  again  in  Committee  on  Tuesday 
the  llth  of  June  next. 


TURKEY-CRETE— REPORTED  DIS- 
TURBANCES. 

QUESTION.        OBSFJaVATIOXS. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  truth  of  the  reported  dis- 
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turbances  in  the  Island  of  Crete  P    Since 
he  gave  Notice  of  his  Question,  he  had 
seen,  by  the  usual  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  Papers  had  been  promised  in 
**  another  place  "  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  Crete,  since-  the  termination  of  the 
Correspondence  now  before  Parliament. 
In  asking  at  that  moment  what  founda- 
tion existed  for  the  statements  in  some 
of    the    public   journals   concerning   a 
serious,  if  partial,  insurrection  against 
the  order  of  things  now  established  in 
Crete,  an  order  of  things  which  that 
Correspondence  gave  some  hope  would 
be  at  length  accepted  by  the  people  of 
that  long-distracted  Island,  he  trusted 
that  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  might  be  able  to  state  that 
they  were  either  wholly  or  in  a  great 
measure  incorrect,  and  had   no   other 
foundation  than  those  partial  disorders 
which,  •  perhaps,  could  not  at  once  be 
expected  to  disappear.     He  hoped  that 
it  might  be  so,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  tranquillity  of  Crete,  or  of  the  im- 
portance which  it  derived  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  with  regard  to   the 
interests  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  because  it  was  the 
ground  on   which   the  first  essay  was 
being  carried  on  of  the  reformed  organi- 
zation proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  other 
Provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  its 
success  or  failure  in  Crete  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  taken  as  an  augury  of  the 
prospects  of  similar  reform  elsewhere. 
Those  of  their  Lordships  who  had  at  all 
followed  this  subject  would  remember 
that  the  Constitution  established  after 
the  revolt  and  civil  war  of  1 867-8,  though 
offering  many  of  the  elements  of  good 
government,  failed  to  command  confi- 
dence and  produce  contentment — partly, 
perhaps,  because  it  was  not  fully  carried 
out,  partly  because  it  gave  a  share  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Christian  ma- 
jority which,  though  far  from  insignifi- 
cant, fell  short  of  that  to  which  they 
thought  that    their    numbers    entitled 
them,  and  which  was  requisite  to  pro* 
tect  their  interests.     Then,  it  appeared 
from  the  Papers  before  their  Lordships 
that  after  that  conflict  and  bloodshed  of 
which  the  Island  was  the  scene  during 
the  last  year,  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  British  Agents,  and  particularly 
of  Consul  Sand  with,    seemed  to  have 
brought  about  the  acceptance  on  both 
parts  of  a  reformed  organization,  securing 
the  essential  liberties  of  both  creeds  and 
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races,  and  giving  a  decided  predomi- 
nance to  the  Christian  majority  in  the 
representation  of  the  Island,  while  in- 
suring a  full  and  generous  recognition 
to  the  Mussulman  minority,  a  recogni- 
tion important  not  only  for  their  due 
protection,  but  because  an  organization 
that  overlooked  the  rights  of  the  most 
warlike  and  hitherto  dominant  part  of 
the  population  could  hardly  be  lasting 
in  itself,  nor  be  accepted  by  the  Porte  in 
good  faith.     The   Native  Mussulmans, 
indeed,  seemed,  as  it  were,  not  altogether 
satisfied.     Consul  Sandwith,  who  stated 
that,  observed  in  the  same  letter  (No- 
vember 4,  1878)  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Christians  were  well  contented  with 
the   present    arrangement,  provided  it 
were  guaranteed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  it  should  henceforth  be  a 
more  difficult  task  for  Greek  committees 
to  stir  up  the  Island  to  a  fresh  revolt, 
and  that  if  time  were  allowed  for  the 
growth  of  material  prosperity,  the  mo- 
tives impelling  to  revolution  would  gra- 
dually cease.     Unfortunately,  some  dis- 
content appeared  to   have  arisen  from 
the  change  of  intention  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Governor.    The  Chris- 
tians had  desired  that  Costaki  Pasha, 
who  had  previously  discharged  his  func- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  the  first 
Vali  under  the  new  system ;  but  they 
were  well  contented  by  the  appointment 
of  Caratheodori  Pasha.     This  appoint- 
ment, however,  was  suddenly  cancelled, 
and  the  substitution  of  Photiades  Pasha, 
who  ultimately  was  appointed   to  the 
office,  seemed  to  have  caused  much  dis- 
trust and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  evident 
that  any  person  intrusted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  with    the  working  of  the 
new  organization  must  have  a  difficult 
task,  seeing  that  not  only  the  reality, 
but  the  appearance,  of  any  injustice  or 
want  of  fidelity  in  executing  what  had 
been  promised  might  have  disastrous 
consequences ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  no  such  imprudence  would  mar  the 
prospect  of  better  things  which  seemed 
at  last  secured  to  the  Cretan  people. 
Some  of  their  Lordships  might  have  no- 
ticed that  the  supposed  seat  of  disorder 
was  said  to  be  the  district  of  Sphakia,  a 
report  which,  if  true,  was  in  one  sense 
a  hopeful  sign,  as  the  position  of  that 
district  was  altogether  peculiar.     Claim- 
ing certain  special  privileges,  it  stood  to 
the  rest  of  Crete  somewhat  as  Crete  had 
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stood  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  unwilling 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  general  organiza- 
tion as  the  Cretans  were  to  accept  for 
themselves  a  share  in  the  Constitution 
set  up  by  Midhat  Pasha.   He  hoped  they 
might  hear  from  the  noble  Marquess 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Island  under 
its    organic   statute  was  not   seriously 
menaced,  though  the  smouldering  fires 
of  antagonism  and  animosity  engendered 
by  long  years,  partly  of  mis-rule  and 
partly  of  anarchy,  could  not  altogether 
be  extinguished  in  a  moment  even  by  a 
reform   so  full  of  promise  for  the  future 
as  the  one  now  granted  appeared  to  be. 
The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  received  yesterday  a  despatch 
from  Consul  Sandwith,  whom  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Colchester)  has  mentioned 
in  terms  of  just    commendation,    and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  language  he 
used  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  any  dis- 
turbances were  going  on  in  Crete.      My 
information  does  not  confirm  the  state- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend  that  there  is 
any  want  of  confidence  felt  in  the  new 
Governor,,  Photiades  Pasha.     There  is 
no  doubt  the  people  were  at  first  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  sudden  change,  when 
Caratheodori  Pasha  was  summoned  to  be 
Foreign  Minister  at  Constantinople ;  but 
they  have  not  shown  any  want  of  trust 
in  the  present  Governor,  who  is  a  man 
of  distinction,  has  served  in  high  diplo- 
matic posts,  and  is  very  highly  valued 
by  his  Christian  fellow- subjects.     There 
have  been  some  diff^erences  of  opinion. 
My  noble  Friend  has  alluded  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  at  Sphakia.   Their 
discontent  is  a  species  of  Home  Rule 
feeling ;  they  want  the  capital  to  be  in 
their  district,  and  the  capital  is  really 
somewhere  else ;  and  that  was  a  griev- 
ance which  at  one  time  they  were  much 
inclined  to  make  a  subject  of  armed  re- 
sistance, but  happily  they  were  influencd 
by  better  counsels.     There  has  also  been 
some  difi*erence  of  opinion  with  the  Porte 
upon  a  subject  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
gives  a  great   deal  of  perplexity   and 
trouble  to  the  Porte  at  the  present  mo- 
ment— I  mean  the  subject  of  finance. 
There  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  that  certain  customs  and  revenues 
should  be  paid  to  the  people  of  Crete, 
and  orders  arrived  from  Constantinople 
that  the  accumulated  result  of   those 
revenues  should  be  duly  paid  over ;  but 
when  they  came  to   examine  into  the 
matter,  somehow  it  turned  out  there  was 
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no  accumulation  at  all,  and  no  one 
exactly  knows  what  has  become  of  the 
money.  That  circumstance  produced  a 
little  embarrassment  and  discontent. 
The  real  truth  is  that  this  is  a  very  war- 
like population,  amongst  whom  there 
have  been  disturbances  for  many  yean. 
There  are  causes  of  deep-seated  ani- 
mosity, owing  to  the  long  contest  between 
Mussulmans  and  Christians^  and  what 
is  wanted  in  the  Island  is  a  very  strong 
and  effective  gendarmerie  to  keep  order. 
Unfortunately,  this  strong  and  e&ective 
gendarmerie  requires  money  for  its  sus- 
tenance. It  is  true  the  Albanians  have 
refused  to  serve,  or  give  their  valuable 
assistance,  and  the  result  is  that  un- 
doubtedlv  there  are  some  occasional 
crimes  of  violence  committed  which  may 
be  very  easily  exaggerated  and  treated 
as  popular  disorders ;  but  anything  indi- 
cating discontent  on  the  part  'of  the 
people  with  the  Constitution  -  recently 
granted,  as  far  as  my  information  goes, 
does  not  exist. 

CBIMTN  AL  LAW  —  EXECTJTION  OF 
CATHERINE  CHURCHILL  AT  TAUN- 
TON—ADMISSION  OF  THE  PRESS. 

QUESTION.      OBSEBYATIOKS. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  asked,  Whether 
permission  to  be  present  at  the  intra- 
mural execution  or  Catherine  Churchill 
in  Taunton  Prison  on  Monday  the  26th 
of  May  was  refused  to  all  reporters  and 
other  persons  than  the  officials  of  the 
prison?  In  doing  so,  he  would  ask 
their  Lordships  to  remember  that  though 
the  removal  of  the  place  of  execution 
from  Tyburn  Gate  to  the  outside  of 
Newgate  was  effected  solely  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  l^te,  yet 
when  he  suggested  many  years  ago  to 
Sir  James  Qraham  that  executions  should 
take  place  inside  the  walls  of  the  gaols, 
that  distinguishec^  statesman  said  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  to 
seriously  affect  the  question  of  punish- 
ment by  death,  and  he  womd  not 
meddle  with  it  except  under  the  au- 
thority of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
public  mind  became  similarly  impressed, 
and  an  Act  was  passed  auUioiizing  in- 
tramural executions  in  1868  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  precautions  were  taken  that 
there  should  be  an  element  of  publicity 
about  them  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
bringing  so  awful  an  occurrence  fully 
before  the  public  mind,  and  a  promise 
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was  given  by  its  promoters  that  though, 
if  it  passed,  executions  would  no  longer 
occur  in  public  places,  they  would  be 
public  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Now,  he  submitted  that  that  promise 
ought  to  be  invariably  fulfilled,  so  that 
the  public  should  know  that  the  solemn 
act  of  the  law  had  been  properly  carried 
out.  He  thought  that  executions  thus 
regulated  had  been  very  successful  and 
productive  of  greai,  moral  results,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  people  were  con- 
tented with  the  alteration  in  the  law, 
the  scenes  of  violence  and  confusion 
which  once  existed  having  been  abo- 
lished. Therefore,  he  was  very  anxious 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  cause 
any  bad  feeling  against  the  change 
which  had  taken  place ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  feared  that  a  most  obnoxiqps 
effect  would  be  produced  on  the  public 
mind  if  the  practice  were  continued  of 
excluding  persons  from  witnessing  the 
manner  in  which  an  execution  had  been 
carried  out,  as  had  taken  place  in  the 
case  under  notice.  He  had  read  state- 
ments of  bad  management  on  the  part  of 
some  persons  at  executions  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought  that  everything  should 
be  public,  so  that  the  people  might  know 
what  had  taken  place  within  the  walls. 
Besides,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  pri- 
sons had  been  transferred  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Home  Office ;  and  it  was 
possible  that  less  attention  would  be  paid 
to  these  matters,  now  that  the  authority 
of  the  Visiting  Justices  had  been  re- 
duced. No  doubt,  executions  were  carried 
out  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  or  the  Sheriff  of 
the  town,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  the 
present  case  the  power  of  exclusion  was 
exercised  by  the  High  Sheriff  himself, 
and,  therefore,  the  Home  Office,  as  such, 
could  not  be  considered  as  responsible 
for  any  malfeasance  or  fault  in  the 
matter ;  but  still  it  raised  the  important 
question  as  to  the  transference  of  the 
whole  of  the  authority  of  the  Visiting 
Justices  to  the  Home  Office ;  and  it  might 
be  well  that  at  all  executions  a  public 
reporter  should  be  present,  because,  in 
the  event  of  any  horrible  mishap  oc- 
curring, the  facts  would  be  sure  to  come 
out  even  if  they  were  not  present,  and 
might  appear  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
and  a  great  deal  of  injury  might  result. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  was,  that  a 
Commission  in  France  had  reported  in 


favour  of  public  executions  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  present 
English  system ;  and,  no  doubt,  atten- 
tion in  France  would  be  drawn  to  this 
subject,  and  any  scandal  occurring  here 
with  regard  to  intramural  executions 
might  extend  beyond  the  Channel.  His 
wish  was  that  nothing  should  be  done 
or  said  to  damage  the  law  which  was  at 
present  in  force,  and  under  which  there 
had  been  great  success  through  its 
admirable  working. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  the  Question 
precisely ;  but  he  could  give  the  noble 
Lord  some  general  information  with 
respect  to  the  subject.  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament now  in  force  received  the  Royal 
Assent  1 1  years  ago  that  day ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  seem  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  it.  It  pro- 
vided that  executions  should  be  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  that  the 
Sheriff,  chaplain,  gaoler,  surgeon,  and 
other  officers  of  the  prison  should  be 
present.  Those  persons  were  compelled 
by  the  law  to  be  the  official  witnesses  of 
the  execution  ;  and  their  presence,  there- 
fore, was  an  adequate  guarantee  of  the 
judgment  of  the  law  being  carried  out. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  within  whose  jurisdiction 
an  execution  took  place,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present,  and  power  was 
given  to  the  Sheriff  to,  admit  such  other 
persons  as  he  might  think  proper  to  bo 
present.  Under  the  Act  of  1868  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  in  this  respect 
was,  therefore,  thrown  on  the  High 
Sheriff  and  the  Visiting  Justices.  By 
the  new  Prisons  Act  the  powers  of  the 
Visiting  Justices  were  transferred  to  the 
Home  Secretary  ;  but  as  the  local  autho- 
rities must  have  better  means  of  knowing 
what  was  advisable  in  particular  cases, 
the  Home  Secretary  had  thought  fit  not 
to  make  any  regidations  in  respect  of 
admissions  to  executions,  but  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  High 
Sheriff.  Therefore,  when  the  Prisons 
Act  was  passed,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  make  the  High  Sheriff  responsible. 
Due  publication  was  given  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law  by  the  holding  of  the 
Coroner's  inquest,  and  careful  provision 
was  made  in  that  regard  by  the  Act  of 
1868,  so  that  he  thought  that  ample 
facilities  existed  for  securing  publicity 
to  the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  the  law 
had  been  solemnly  executed.    He  had 
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no  information  as  to  the  particular  case 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  but  as- 
sumed that  the  High  Sheriff  had  exer- 
cised his  discretion  in  a  proper  manner. 

Earl  FORTESCTJE  said,  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  object  of 
making  executions  private  was  that  the 
public  might  be  spared  disgusting  and 
sensational  details  in  connection  with 
them,  and  that  object  would  be  defeated 
if  reporters  were  allowed  to  be  present 
at  them.  His  understanding  was  that 
the  publicity  requisite  for  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  execution  had  been  pro- 
perly carried  out  was  already  provided 
for  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of 
prison  of&cials,  and  a  Coroner's  inquest 
to  be  held  afterwards  on  the  body  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Taunton  execution  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  had  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  excluding  reporters, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  example  would 
be  followed  by  other  High  Sheriffs.  He 
would  remind  their  Lordships  that, 
owing  to  the  reading  of  a  very  graphic 
description  of  an  execution — that  of 
Peace — a  party  of  children  had  actually 
in  play  recently  hanged  one  of  their  own 
playfellows.  Looking  at  the  precautions 
adopted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  sen- 
tences, the  more  private,  therefore,  the 
executions  were,  the  better. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  he  still  re- 
mained in  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be 
persons  present  at  these  executions  other 
than  the  mere  prison  officials.  While 
executions  might  be  private,  they  ought 
not  to  be  secret,  and  his  belief  was 
there  was  a  danger  of  their  becoming 
so. 

METROPOLITAN   PUBLIC  CARRIAGE  ACT 

AMENDMENT  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Public  Car- 
riage Act,  1869--Wa8  presented  by  The  Lord 
Steward  ;  read  1*.    (No.  105.} 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  till 
To-morrow,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Friday,  SOth  May,  1879. 

UrNTTTES.]— Public  BiLiA—Seeond  Jteadinp^ 
Hares  (Ireland)  (89);  Local  Government 
(Lreland)  Provisional  Orders  (Waterford,&c.)* 


JSarl  Beauehamp 


m)\  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Proviaoiu^ 
Order  (Bothwell)  ♦  (92);  West  India  Lomis* 
(85);  Convention  (Ireland)l  Act  Bepeal  (77). 
Third  Reading — Disqualification  by  Medical  Be- 
lief *  (6),  and  patted. 


AEMY  — ARMY  ORGANIZATION  —  THE 

COMMITTEE. 

QUESTION.     OBSEBYATIONS. 

Lord  TRURO,  in  rising  to  put  a 
Question  to  the  GK)yemment  of  which 
he  had  given  private  Notice,  said,  that 
the  recent  military  embarrassments, 
which  had  been  succeeded  by  severe 
Parliamentary  criticism,  had  led  the 
Government  to  deem  it  expedient  to 
consent  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  constitution  of  the  Army. 
There  were  various  opinions  as  to  this 
step,  and  what  had  given  rise  to  it. 
There  were  those  who  thought  that  this 
arose  from  carrying  out  the  resolution 
or  arrangements  of  the  noble  Viscount 
(Viscount  Cardwell),  and  that  the  course 
pursued  by  him  had  in  some  degree  led 
to  the  passing  of  so  many  young  soldiers 
into  the  Reserve.  What  was  the  Re- 
serve ?  It  was  the  reservoir  to  receiye 
the  overflow  of  the  Royal  Army;  but 
the  noble  Viscount  had  placed  his  over- 
flow pipe  at  the  bottom  instead  of  the 
top.  But  what  he  (Lord  Truro)  wanted 
to  address  himself  to  was  the  constitution 
of  this  Committee,  a  matter  which  was 
not  at  all  unimportant.  He  should  like 
to  know  whether  it  was  to  be  so  com- 

Eosed  as  to  hold  out  not  the  hope  only, 
ut  the  assurance  of  success?  Would 
the  constitution  of  this  military  Com- 
mittee give  that  guarantee  ?  Those  who 
had  read  the  names  of  the  noble  and 
gallant  Generals  who  had  been  selected 
to  serve  on  that  Committee  would  re- 
cognize their  claims  to  respect ;  but  at 
this  time  it  required  something  more 
than  mjilitary  minds  to  deal  with  this 
question.  From  early  trainings  and 
from  long-continued  habit  and  associa- 
tions, military  men  were  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  prejudice;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  difficult  for  them  to  examine 
into  the  present  system  without  civilian 
aid.  If  the  Committee  failed  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appointed, 
and  left  the  Army  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
country  would  blame  the  Government 
for  not  introducing  a  civilian  element 
into  the  Committee^ 
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The  lord  OHANCELLOE  :  My 
Lords,  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
noble  Lord ;  but  I  must  remind  him  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  a  g^oss  irregularity. 
A  Committee  which  had  been  appointed 
had  framed  certain  Besolutions,  which 
some  time  ago  received  the  sanction  of 
your  Lordships'  House ;  and  one  of  those 
Resolutions  was  that  although  a  Question 
of  which  private  Notice  only  was  given 
might  be  asked  if  the  subject  were  not 
one  that  would  lead  to  discussion,  yet 
that  if  it  were  likely  to  lead  to  discussion 
Notice  of  the  Question  should  be  put  on 
the  Paper.  The  object  of  that,  no 
doubt,  was  that  all  noble  Lords  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what 
was  said,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  noble  Lord  ha«  introduced 
a  topic,  in  the  form  of  a  Question, 
which,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  is  calcu- 
lated to  interest  a  large  number  of  the 
Members  of  your  Lordships'  House,  and 
lead  to  discussion ;  and  I,  therefore, 
trust  that  your  Lordships  will  allow  me 
to  enter  my  protest  against  the  irregu- 
larity. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  he  must  plead 
frankly  guilty  of  the  error  for  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  had  reprimanded 
him.  He  was  not  aware,  however,  when 
he  rose,  that  he  was  transgressing  any 
of  their  Lordships'  Rules. 


HAKES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

{Th^  Vitcount  Mastereene.) 

(no.    89.)       SECX)ND   &EADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

ViscoimT  MASSEREENE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  that  during  the  last  three 
years  the  number  of  hares  had  greatly 
increased  in  L*eland,  and  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  allow  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  inflict  penalties  for  keeping 
hares  in  large  numbers.  He  would 
move  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
— (The  Viscount  Master eene.) 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  the 
title  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be  **  An  Act  to 
prevent  the  eating  of  Leverets  in  Ire- 
land." Ho  certainly  did  not  see  why 
penalties  should  be  inflicted  in  Ireland 


for  doing  what  was  done  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  England. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2*  ac- 
cordingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  1 6M 
of  June  next. 

Alt.MY  — THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
ARMY  AND  THE  SHORT-SERVICE 
SYSTEM. 

ADDRESS  FOR   PAPERS. 

Lord  STRATHNAIRN,  in  rising  to 
move  that  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  for  the  following 
Returns  and  Papers  : — 

"  1.  The  Instructions  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  1872  to  the  Committee  on 
Organization : 

**  2.  The  number  and  their  rank  of  officers  of 
battalions  on  foreign  service  or  on  first  appoint- 
ment on  the  Linked  Battalion  system  who  since 
the  1st  of  April  1876  have  served  at  Brigade 
Dep6ts,  and  how  long;  also  the  number  of 
rank  and  file  and  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
being  the  respective  strength  of  the  companies 
forming  the  Brigade  Dopdts,  including  non- 
effectives, and  their  employment ;  and  also  tho 
average  monthly  strength  of  a  Brigade  Depot : 

**  3.  The  number  since  the  Ist  of  April  1876  of 
Brigade  DepOt  parades  and  drills,  statiog  what 
driUs,  or  movements  under  the  colonel  com- 
mandant of  the  four  Depot  Companies,  in- 
cluding tho  Auxiliary  Forces,  Militia,  &c. : 

*'  4.  The  annual  expense  of  the  colonels  com- 
mandant, the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  Brigade  Dep6t8  actually  and 
practically  formed  together,  with  the  expense 
of  concentration  of  troops,  if  any,  travelling, 
officers  mess,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses 
attendant  on  the  Brigade  Depot  system  : 

"5.  The  armed  force,  whether  line,  brigade 
depot,  first  class  army  reserve,  militia,  yeo- 
manry, volunteers,  or  pensioners  whom  tho 
colonel  commandant  is  authorised  to  inspect  or 
call  out  for  drill  purposes  in  his  sub-dis^ct,  or 
for  aid,  if  necessary,  to  the  civil  power  : 

**  6.  The  armed  force  and  of  what  description 
in  a  sub-district  under  the  orders  of  its  colonel 
commandant : 

"  7.  Whether  the  first  class  army  reserve  men 
are  concentrated  in  a  sub-district  at  the  Brigade 
Depdt  stations  for  their  seven  days  annual  in- 
struction, and,  if  not,  where  and  by  whom 
drilled,  and  in  what  drill : 

**8.  Number  of  recruits  since  1871  tried  for 
fraudulent  enlistment,  that  is  for  having  sworn, 
although  underage,  in  their  attestation  papers 
that  they  were  of  the  proper  ago ;  ana  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  award  of 
*  bringing  money '  for  frauaulent  enlistments : 

"  9.  AjQy  battalion,  which  on  account  of  the 
Linked  Battalion  system  and  of  the  necessity  of 
its  being  at  home  in  order  to  relieve  its  linked 
or  other  battalion  at  the  termination  of  its 
foreign  service,  or  on  account  of  any  other 
cause,  has  been  ordered  home  in  breach  of  tho 
rules  of  the  Regulation  Foreign  Service  Roster 
bcforo  tho  coinplt^tion  of  its  foreign  service  ; 
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"10.  Number  of  recruits  under  eight  months 
service  who  have  been  sent  out  on  foreign  ser- 
vice ;  to  what  battalion  in  the  Linked  Battalion 
system ;  and  where,  since  the  Ist  of  April 
1876: 

**  1 1.  Number  of  short  service  men  not  allowed 
to  go  on  foreign  service  on  account  of  the  near 
approach  of  their  term  of  service,  and  sent  to 
the  Brigade  Dep6t  or  elsewhere  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  service,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Brigade  Depot  system : 

"12.  A  Return  in  continuation  of  a  Retiim 
to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  the 
28th  of  Februaiy  1876  ; 

**  13.  Return  of  Double  or  Linked  Battalions 
at  home  being  stationed  in  the  district  or  sub- 
district  of  their  Brigade  Depot  or  Centre : 

"14.  Correspondence,  if  any,  relating  to  the 
men  of  the  First  Class  Army  Reserve  being 
sent  to  reinforce  or  fill  up  vacancies  in  regi- 
ments in  South  Africa : 

*'  16.  Any  reports  of  the  opinions  of  general 
officers  commanding  districts  at  home  or  in 
command  of  troops  abroad  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  under  age  of  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand ;  also  any  report  of  the  general  officers  or 
other  officers  commanding  the  troops,  and  of 
the  principal  medical  officer,  on  the  number  of 
men  who  fell  out  of  the  ranks  from  fatigue  on 
their  march  to  and  from  the  review  at  Windsor 
in  1874  : 

"16.  A  Return  of  the  First  Class  Army  Re- 
serve men  who  have  volunteered  lately,  specify- 
ing whether  they  were  in  civil  employment  or 
without  it : 

"17.  Any  Correspondence  between  the  India 
Office,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the 
War  Office  relating  to  the  unfavourable  effects 
of  the  Short  Service  system  on  Indian  finance 
or  Indian  interests : 

"  18.  Any  Return  showing  whether  Major 
Bromhead  of  the  24th  Regiment  passed  a  suc- 
cessful examination  or  not  for  a  first  commis- 
Bion," 

said,  that  military  opinion  was  uniform 
that  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
the  very  back-bone  of  our  Army ;  and 
short  service  had  failed  to  produce  them. 
That  system  had  given  the  country  boys 
for  soldiers,  and  deprived  the  Army  of 
the  class  of  men  from  which  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  drawn.  Some 
had  said  that  short  service  would  in- 
crease the  military  material  that  was  in 
the  country  ;  but  if  this  had  been  so  we 
should  have  known  about  it  by  this  time. 
Our  best  officers  by  no  means  approved 
of  short  service.  In  the  Prussian  Army, 
where  short  service  prevailed,  and  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  organized  Army 
in  the  world,  such  was  the  importance 
attached  to  having  efficient  non-commis- 
sioned officers  that  it  had  been  ordered 
that  all  non-commissioned  officers  of  nine 
years'  service  should  receive  Government 
employment.  Young  men  under  20 
years  of  age  should  not  be  taken  into  the 

Lord  Strathnairn 
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Army,  and  that  was  the  age  at  which 
the  conscription  commenced  to  apply  in 
Germany.  The  recruiting  age  in  this 
country  was  1 8  ;  but  it  was  well-known 
that  a  number  of  men  under  that  age 
enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  the  Government  had  not 
adopted  the  means  at  their  disposal  for 
punishing  fraudulent  enlistment?  Tho 
24th  Eegiment  was  composed  of  young 
men  ;  but  he  believed  that  if  its  non- 
commissioned officers  had  been  taken 
from  tried  and  seasoned  soldiers,  instead 
of  mere  striplings,  they  would  have 
steadied  the  men  at  Isandula,  and  have 
ordered  the  rear  ranks  to  face  round. 
If  that  had  been  done,  and  if  a  sus- 
tained and  well-directed  fire  had  been 
poured  into  the  Zulu  advance,  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

Viscount  BUBY  said,  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  replying  to  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant Lord,  because  he  had  moved  for  no 
fewer  than  1 7  Returns.  He  did  not  think 
it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  go  into 
the  general  question  of  short  service ;  in- 
deed, he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  so 
large  a  subject  at  that  moment.  He  was 
not  aware,  from  the  Notice  which  the 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  had  given,  that 
they  would  be  asked  to  enter  into  such  a 
discussion,  or  he  might  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  the  illustrious  Duke  on 
the  cross-benches  (the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge). The  short-service  system  had 
been  adopted  after  full  consideration, 
and  was  now  in  full  force  ;  and  although 
the  noble  and  gallant  Lord  had  stated 
many  of  its  disadvantages,  he  had  not 
suggested  any  alternative  system.  With 
regard  to  the  Returns  for  which  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  had  moved,  most  of  them 
had  already  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  others  had 
been  presented  to  the  other  House. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  considered 
the  question  of  short  service  one  of  ex- 
treme urgency,  and  a  discussion  respect- 
ing it  ought  to  be  raised  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  what  the  real  state  of  the  Army  was 
at  the  present  time.  There  was  such  a 
difficulty  in  getting  non-commissioned 
officers  that,  in  a  published  letter,  men- 
tion was  made  of  an  instance  in  which  a 
man  had  been  made  a  colour-sergeant 
after  only  11  months*  service.  An  im- 
portant statement  had  recently  been  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  amid  the  hun- 
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(Ireds  of  applicants  at  our  hospitals, 
there  were  some  of  the  failures  of  our 
modem  military  system — lads  20  years 
old,  coming  back  from  India  damaged 
for  life  by  premature  and  profitless  ser- 
vice. He  hoped  the  Committee,  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much,  was  to  have 
this  subject  under  its  notice  as  well  as 
others.  He  should  like  to  know,  more- 
over, whether  it  was  to  be  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, or  a  mere  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  War  Office,  and  what 
instructions  were  to  be  given  to  it?  The 
question  was  one  of  so  much  importance 
that,  instead  of  having  the  same  names 
upon  these  Committees,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  expand  them,  so  as  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  com- 
manding officers  who  had  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  noble  and 
gallant  Lord's  (Lord  Strathnairn's)  opi- 
nion would  be  asked.  In  a  recent  de- 
spatch, Lord  Chelmsford  spoke  in  terms 
of  praise  of  the  good  firing  of  the  57th 
Begiment  in  the  late  battles  in  Zululand. 
The  explanation  of  it  was  this — the  regi- 
ment was  composed  of  many  old  soldiers 
who  had  served  with  it  in  Ceylon  and  in 
India.  One  of  the  great  complaints 
against  the  present  system  was  that 
under  it  we  got  only  young  lads  as 
recruits. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  pointed  out 
that  the  real  injury  to  the  Service  com- 
menced when  file  Ten  Years'  Act  was 
passed,  under  which  the  soldier  was  de- 
prived of  pension,  after  devoting  the 
best  10  years  of  his  life  to  the  Service. 
No  soldier  should  be  sent  to  India  until 
upwards  of  21  years  from  a  medical 
point  of  view,  and  this  was  a  cogent 
reason  against  the  short  service  system, 
both  costly  and  inefficient,  more  parti- 
cularly expensive  in  reference  to  distant 
Colonies  and  our  Empire  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Lord  TEUEO  said,  he  was  not  sure 
whether  the  Eule  of  the  House  to  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  called  attention  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sitting  had  not  been, 
within  the  last  few  minutes,  violated  in 
a  greater  degree  than  it  had  been  by 
him.  He  was  then  in  Order,  and  would 
again  express  the  hope  that,  as  there 
was  an  anxious  feeling  even  among 
military  men  upon  the  matter,  the  House 
would  receive  an  assurance  from  the 
Government    that   the    proposed   Com- 


mittee would  be  a  mixed  Committee  of 
military  men  and  civilians. 

Earl  FOETESCUEsaid,  he  had  never 
concealed  his  02)inion  that  the  new  sys- 
tem, both  in  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  officers  and  the  manning,  or  rather 
'*boying,"  of  the  Army  was  very  de- 
fective. He  trusted  that  the  Committee 
which  was  about  to  be  appointed  would 
give  pai*ticular  attention  to  the  Army 
Medical  Eeports,  and  the  concurrence 
of  testimony  as  to  the  unfitne%3  of  lads 
under  20 — the  majority  of  the  new  re- 
cruits being  1 6  or  1 7 — either  for  exposure 
to  a  tropical  climate,  or  the  hardships 
and  fatigues  of  actual  warfare.  The 
medical  evidence  on  this  point  alone  was 
so  concurrent  that  he  was  sure  it  would 
be  accepted  as  conclusive.  When  men 
were  enlisted  for  12  years,  during  nine 
of  those  years  they  were,  on  the  average, 
old  enough  to  be  serviceable  ;  but  when 
they  were  only  enlisted  for  six  years,  and 
often  allowed  to  i)ass  into  the  Eeserve 
before  the  expiration  of  those,  they  were 
generally  of  serviceable  age  for  only 
three  years  at  most  in  the  ranks.  He 
trusted  the  Government  would  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  some  modifications  of  a 
system  which,  with  a  large  Army  on 
paper,  practically  left  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  it  available  in  the  field. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  thought 
that  much  inconvenience  arose  from 
these  imperfect  discussions  of  a  technical 
subject,  especially  after  the  announce- 
ment by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
it  was  to  be  investigated  by  a  military 
Committee.  Not  only  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  in  the  country  generaUy,  was 
the  opinion  general  that  something 
should  be  done  in  the  matter.  The 
question  was,  what  was  it  that  should  be 
done,  and  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  The 
best  way  was  to  seek,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, what  were  the  blots  in  the  pro- 
sent  system.  The  system  would  be  fully 
inquired  into  by  the  Committee,  the 
blots  in  it  would  be  pointed  out  by  com- 
petent witnesses,  who  would  be  examined 
by  the  Committee,  and  who  would  state 
their  opinions  frankly  upon  Army  or- 
ganization. We  should  then  be  able  to 
see  how  matters  really  stood ;  and  the 
Committee  would  state  what,  in  their 
opinion,  should  be  the  alterations  or 
amendments.  The  Committee  would 
report  fully  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  Ilor  Majesty's  Government 
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would  then  be  in  a  position  to  decide 
whether  large  organic  changes  ought  to 
be  made,  or  whether  it  was  only  in  small 
and  minor  points  that  alterations  were 
required.  His  noble  Friend  (Earl  For- 
tescue)  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  present  system  had 
been  carried  out.  He  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  noble  Earl,  who  always 
said  what  he  meant ;  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  respect  the  noble 
Earl  thought  the  system  had  not  been 
carried  out.  Nobody  would  be  more 
pleased  than  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
himself  if  they  could  fill  their  ranks 
with  men  over  20.  If  anyone  could 
show  how,  without  conscription,  but  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  we  could  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  recruits  over  20 
years  old,  a  great  difficulty  would  be  got 
over.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
recruits  were  only  1 7  years  old ;  but  if 
they  would  wait  until  they  were  20,  the 
War  Office  authorities  would  be  only 
too  delighted.  His  noble  Friend,  how- 
ever, would  find  some  difficulty  in  arriv- 
ing at  such  an  arrangement.  He  felt 
quite  sure  of  one  thing — that  unless  they 
largely  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
they  could  not  expect  older  men  to  join 
the  Service,  and  that  was  a  subject  which 
required  grave  consideration.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  all  those  matters  would 
be  fully,  fairly,  and  seriously  inquired 
into  by  the  Commission  or  Committee. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Galloway) 
went  into  a  number  of  details,  on  which 
he  would  have  been  quite  prepared  to 
meet  him  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  go 
into  that  sort  of  thing  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  it  would  only  be 
wearying  to  the  House.  In  such  an 
Assembly,  details  of  military  organiza- 
tion could  be  discussed  in  only  a  very 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
He  hoped  that  noble  Lords  who  felt 
interested  in  these  matters  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  there  would  be  a  full  in- 
quiry into  these  and  other  grave  points 
by  a  Committee  competent  to  enter  on 
such  an  investigation. 

Earl  FORTESCUE  explained,  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  impute  any  fault  to 
the  War  Office  authorities,  but  only  to 
the  system. 

Viscount  OARDWELL  said,  he  felt 
bound  to  express  his  full  concurrence 
with  the  illustrious  Duke  in  thinking 
that,  if  there  was  to  be  an  inquiry  that 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge 


should  carry  weight  with  it,  the  con- 
stant discussion  in  that  House  of  details 
of  military  organization  was  not  desir- 
able ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  not  say 
a  word  on  the  question  raised  by  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  (Lord  Strath- 
nairn),  who  had  brought  the  subject 
forward,  further  than  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  complete  investigation,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  into  the  subject ;  but  in 
reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Fortescue)  as  to 
the  ages  at  which  soldiers  were  sent 
to  India,  he  wished  to  read  a  passage 
from  the  Report  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 
Commission,  which  sat  in  1867,  the 
golden  days  of  long  service.  It  was  in 
these  words — 

"  A  return  prejwired  for  us  of  the  ages  and 
periods  of  service  of  men  sent  out  as  drafts  to 
India  during  the  last  two  years,  between  the 
Ist  of  January,  1864,  and  the  31st  of  December, 
1865,  shows  that  out  of  a  total  number  of  6,622, 
no  less  than  2,093  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
796  between  20  and  21  years.  Thus  there  weiv 
more  than  one-half  (2,889)  under  21  years  of 
age,  and  in  some  regiments  the  proportion  was 
much  greater.  Out  of  these  5,622  recruits,  3,947 
were  of  less  than  two  years'  service,  while  2,038 
of  them  were  actually  under  one  year's  service. 
Of  the  Artillery  drafts,  one-half  were  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  one-third  under  20 — nearly 
three-fourths  under  two  years'  service,  and  one- 
fifth  actually  under  one  year's  service." 

Now,  as  a  rule,  only  matured  men  were 
sent  to  India.  During  the  time  of  the 
late  Government,  there  was  an  inquiry 
in  reference  to  service  in  India,  and  on 
that  Committee  were,  the  heads  of  the 
Medical  and  Kecruiting  Departments,  and 
they  provided  rules  in  respect  of  the  men 
who  were  to  be  sent  out  to  India ;  and  he 
believed  those  rules  had  been  acted  upon 
ever  since,  and  they  showed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  rules  in  force  under 
what  was  called  the  golden  times  of  long 
service.  He  wished  to  ask,  whether  it 
was  correct,  as  had  been  stated,  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
services  of  men  in  the  Reserve  Force  if 
they  wished  to  volunteer?  He  could 
not  understand  that  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty ;  but  if  there  was,  he  submitted 
that  a  strong  Government  could  have 
brought  in  a  measure  to  remove  it ;  but 
as  that  had  not  been  done,  he  thought 
the  alleged  difficulty  must  be  imaginary. 
He  supposed  it  was  a  mare's  nest. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
the  older  men  of  the  Reserve  in  the 
Army  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
volunteer. 
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The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said, 
there  was  a  provision  in  a  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  other  House  of  Parliament — 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Eegulation  Bill 
— authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
accept  volunteers  from  the  Eeserve.  As 
the  law  stood,  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  Act  of  1870,  to  permit  volun- 
teers from  the  Eeserves  joining  theEegu- 
lar  Army,  so  long  as  the  Eeg^lar  Army 
was  not  increased  beyond  the  maximum 
strength  voted  by  Parliament. 

The  Earl  OF  GALLOWAY,  in  ex- 
planation, said,  he  could  assure  the  illus- 
trious Duke  that  he  quite  appreciated 
his  advice;  but  the  other  evening  he 
was  treating  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  only  way  of  doing  so 
was  by  entering  into  it  fully. 

Lord  WAVENEY  suggested  that 
those  Papers  which  had  a  special  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  and  were  most  inte- 
resting should  be  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  House  first. 

Viscount  BUEY  asked  the  noble  and 
gallant  Lord  (Lord  Strathnairn),  which 
of  the  Eeturns  on  the  Motion  Paper  he 
moved  for  ? 

The  Earl  of  LONGFOED  said,  in 
reference  to  the  quotation  from  the  Ee- 
port  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Commission  as 
to  the  youth  of  soldiers  at  the  time 
mentioned,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  young  soldiers  were  received  into 
regiments  in  which  a  large  number  of 
old  soldiers  were  serving,  and  they  be- 
came more  efficient  than  in  regiments 
composed  principally  of  young  men. 

Lord  STEATHNAIEN  pointed  out 
that  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  all  Ee- 
turns respecting  the  Army  Eeserve,  the 
system  of  education,  the  brigade  system, 
and  the  linking  of  battalions.  He  wished 
to  observe,  further,  that  he  considered  he 
was  perfectly  right  to  say  in  that  House 
what  he  thought  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  Army.  He  would  like  to  have 
all  the  Papers  mentioned  in  his  Notice 
of  Motion,  and  which  he  had  moved  for. 

Viscount  BUEY  explained  that  many 
of  the  Eeturns  now  asked  for  were  al- 
ready on  the  Table  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  that  some  of  the  Papers, 
such  as  the  Indian  Correspondence, 
could  not  be  granted. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  wished 
to  explain  that  he  bad  not  the  least  wish 
to  interfere  with  any  noble  Lord  bring- 
ing forward  any  question  of  this  kind. 


What  he  meant  was  that  no  official  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  could  go  into 
those  details  which  might  be  necessary 
upon  this  occasion.  If  he  went  beyond 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Viscount  HAEDINGE  wished  to  know 
whether  he  correctly  understood  the  noble 
Viscount  (Viscount  Bury)  to  say  that  the 
Government  declined  to  produce  the  Cor- 
respondence with  the  India  Office  relat- 
ing to  the  efiPect  of  the  short  service 
system  on  Indian  finance?  He  (Viscount 
Hardinge)  had  seen  no  reason  why  such 
a  Correspondence  should  not  be  pro- 
duced. He  had  asked  what  was  the 
comparative  statement  of  expenses  as 
regards  the  Indian  reliefs  consequent  on 
short  service ;  but  he  had  never  been  able 
to  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  That  was 
one  of  the  matters  which  bore  heavily 
on  the  finances  of  India,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  an  objection  to  the 
production  of  the  Correspondence  ? 

Viscount  CEANBEOOK  said,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  production 
of  the  Correspondence  when  it  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  not  complete,  and  that 
was  the  only  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment objected  to  produce  it  at  the  present 
moment.  The  Correspondence  was  now 
going  on  between  the  two  Departments, 
and  if  it  were  laid  on  the  Table  it  would 
not  tell  its  own  tale.  With  regard  to 
expenditure,  there  was  an  inquiry  now 
proceeding  with  reference  to  Home 
charges.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
would  be  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
then  his  noble  Friend  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion he  desired. 

Motion  amended^  and  agreed  to, 

Resolvedf  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  for, 

1.  The  number  and  their  rank  of  officers  of 
battalions  on  foreign  service  or  on  first  appoint- 
ment on  the  Linked  Battalion  system  who  since 
the  1st  of  April  1876  have  served  at  Brigade 
Depots,  arid  how  long ;  also  the  number  of 
rank  and  file  and  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
being  the  respective  strength  of  the  companies 
forming  the  Brigade  Depots,  including  non- 
effectives, and  their  employment ;  and  also  the 
average  monthly  strength  of  a  Brigade  Depot : 

2.  The  number  since  the  1st  of  April  1876  of 
Brigade  Depdt  parades  and  drills,  stating  what 
drills,  or  movements  under  the  colonel  com- 
mandant of  the  four  Dep6t  Companies,  in- 
cluding the  Auxiliary  Forces,  Militia,  &c. : 

3.  The  annual  expense  of  the  colonels  com* 
mandant,  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  Brigade  DepOts  actually  and 
practically  formed  together,  with  tiie  expense 
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of  concentration  of  troops,  if  any,  travelling, 
officers  mess,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses 
attendant  on  the  Brigade  Depot  system : 

4.  The  armed  force,  whether  line,  brigade 
depot,  first  class  army  reserve,  militia,  yeo- 
manry, volunteers,  or  pensioners  whom  the 
colonel  commandant  is  authorised  to  inspect  or 
call  out  for  drill  purposes  in  his  sub-district,  or 
for  aid,  if  necessary,  to  the  civil  power  : 

5.  The  armed  force  and  of  what  description 
in  a  sub-district  under  the  orders  of  ite  colonel 
commandant : 

6.  Whether  the  first  class  army  reserve  men 
are  concentrated  in  a  sub -district  at  the  Brigade 
Dep6t  stations  for  their  seven  days  annual  in- 
struction, and,  if  not,  where  and  by  whom 
drilled,  and  in  what  drill : 

7.  Number  of  recruits  since  1871  tried  for 
fraudulent  enlistment,  that  is  for  having  sworn, 
although  under  age,  in  their  attestation  papers 
that  they  were  of  the  proper  age ;  and  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the'award  of 
"  bringing  money  "  for  fraudulent  enlistments : 

8.  Anv  battrdion,  which  on  account  of  the 
Linked  fiattalion  system  and  of  the  necessity  of 
its  being  at  home  in  order  to  relieve  its  linked 
or  other  battalion  at  the  termination  of  its 
foreign  service,  or  on  account  of  any  other 
cause,  has  been  ordered  home  in  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  Regulation  Foreign  Service  Roster 
before  the  completion  of  its  foreign  service : 

9.  Return  in  continuation  of  a  Return  to  an 
Address  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  the  28th 
of  February  1876 : 

10.  Return  of  Double  or  Linked  Battalions 
at  home  being  stationed  in  the  district  or  sub- 
district  of  their  Brigade  Depot  or  Centre  : 

11.  Any  repoi*ts  of  the  opinions  of  general 
officers  commanding  districts  at  home  or  in 
command  of  troops  abroad  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  under  ago  of  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand: 

12.  A  Return  of  the  First  Class  Army  Reserve 
men  who  have  volunteered  lately,  specifying 
whether  they  were  in  civil  employment  or  with- 
out it. — {The  Lord  Strathnairn.) 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND— GLEBE  LANDS. 

MOTION    FOR    A    PAPER. 

The  Bishop  of  PETERBOROUGH, 
in  rising  to  move  for — 

**  A  Return  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  from  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  of  all  sales  of  lands  belonging  to  or  held 
in  trust  for  parochial  benefices  or  districts  which 
have  been  effected  or  assented  to  by  them  re- 
spectively during  the  last  ten  years,  specifying 
in  each  case  the  amount  of  land  sold,  the  rental 
of  the  same,  and  the  price  obtained  for  it ;  also 
the  like  particulars  of  all  cases  in  which  sales 
have  been  refused  within  the  same  period ;  '* 

said,  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  and  under  what  conditions  the 
Church  of  England  of  late  years  had 
been  parting  with  her  glebe  lands, 
seeing  that  she  was  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 


to  what  extent  the  clergy  were  being 
turned  from  landowners  into  fundholders, 
and  he  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  had  a 
deep  and  painful  interest  for  many  of 
the  clergy  at  this  moment.  Owing  to 
agricultural  depression  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  many  of  the  clergy  were 
placed  in  most  embarrassing  and  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  in  a  feir 
instances  there  had  been  great  distress. 
The  subject  had  been  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
and  the  Hetum  he  now  asked  for — ^and 
which  could,  he  was  informed,  be  pro- 
duced without  difficulty — would  be  of 
great  value.  He  begged  to  move  for 
the  Eetum  of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 
Eakl  stanhope,  on  the  part  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  said,  they 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  give  the 
Eetum  asked  for. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Heturn  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

CONVENTION    (IRELAND)    ACT    RE- 

PEAL   BILL— (No.  77.) 

{The  Lord  O'Hagan.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing, read. 

Lord  O'HAGAN,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said  :  My  Lords,  the  position  of  this  Bill 
relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  offering 
argument  in  its  favour  to  your  Lordships. 
It  aims  to  repeal  an  Act  which  is  ex- 
ceptional, affecting  Ireland  only,  and 
in  many  of  its  provisions  practically 
obsolete.  Exceptional  legislation  can 
be  justified  only  by  the  clearest  neces- 
sity, which  cannot  be  alleged  in  this 
case,  and  obsolete  Acts  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cumber  the  Statute  Book. 
You  are  aware  that  the  Convention  Act 
was  passed  in  1793  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  time  of  great  excitement, 
when  the  spirit  of  panic  was  abroad. 
The  French  Kevolution  had  alarmed  the 
world,  and  Ireland  was  disturbed  by 
its  influence.  The  Act  was  designed  to 
encounter  the  dangers  supposed  to  be 
then  impending,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent a  particular  Convention  of  delegates 
which  was  threatened  at  Athlone.  It 
was  represented  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  tho   time   as  in  principle  only 
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declaratory;  but,  ia  its  operation,  it 
was  made  to  act  more  extensively  ia 
later  days.  Some  of  the  best  men  iu 
the  Irisli  Legislature  resisted  it.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cliarlemont,  and 
Lord  Arran  placed  a  solemn  Protest 
against  it  on  the  Roll  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords.  }&r.  Grattau  opposed  it  with 
all  his  strength  ;  but  it  was  oanied,  and 
still  remains. the  law  of  the  land.  It 
has  outlived  the  circumstances  which 
gave  it  birtb,  and  any  justification  for 
maintaining;  it  whiobtbey  afforded.  Par- 
liament no  longer  fears  assumption  of 
its  powers  or  usurpation  of  its  funotione, 
and  against  any  possible  assault  upon 
them  the  Common  Law  of  the  land 
gives  ample  security.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, this  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
other  House  to  simply  repeal  the  Con- 
vention Act.  It  was  debated  at  length, 
and,  as  I  am  iufbrmed,  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  intimated 
that  if  it  was  withdrawn,  and  another 
substituted  with  a  clause  clearly  affirming 
the  principle  which  makes  punishable 
eucb  assumption  or  usurpation  as  I  have 
described,  tne  Government  would  offer 
no  opposition  to  it.  It  was  amended 
accordingly,  and  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  without  opposition  or  objec- 
tion. In  that  position  of  things,  I  have 
no  need  to  detain  your  Lordships  fur- 
ther, and  you  will  have  no  difEculty  in 
giving  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
—{The  Lord  O'Sagan.) 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
tbe  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  \6th 
of  June  next. 

Uonoo  adjourned  at  halt  part  Six  o'clock, 

to  Friday  the  13th  of  June  next, 

a  quuter  before  Fito  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  9lh  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]  — New  Meurkhb  SwoR-i  — The 
O'Oonnaii  Mahon./nr  Clare  Caonty  ;  Daniel 
FitzGerald  Gahbctt,  eaquire,  for  limenck 
City. 

fisLBCT  CoMMirriE — Poor  RemoTal,  nominated. 

SvpPLT  —  coniidtred  in  OtmmilUe—Cifll.  Seh- 
vicE  EsTDUTEB,  Class  III. — Law  A^D  Ji's- 

TICE  :    CIhBS    VI.— Sll-ERASKIATION    AM>    Re. 

TIBED    Allowances,    and    Gkatvitiek    loa 

OTHER    Pl'RTOSES. 


Fund)*  [■201]. 

Sttett  Cam uiiVf re— Medical  Act  (ISoS)  Amend- 
ment (No.  3)  •  [121],  HomiBairJ. 

CoMjni(f(e— CuHtomB  and  Inland  Bevmue  [loO] 
— H.F. ;  Supremo  Court  of  Judicnturo  Acta 
Amendment  [134]  —  k.f.  ;  Commoa  Law 
Procedure  and  Judicature  Acts  Amondmeat  * 
[181]. 

Coinmillee  —  SeporS  —  Local  Q^ivemniaiit  [Iri'- 
land)  FroTisional  Ordeca  Confirmation  (Caehol, 
kc.)*  [Ul]:  Local  Govomment  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  (Dowu- 
patrick)"  [UO];  llotropolii  fWhiteohsptl 
and  LimohouBo)  Improvement  Scheme  Amend- 
ment" [18*1;  Inclosnre  Proriaional  Order 
(Matterdale  Common)  •  [171] ;  Incloinre  Pro- 
visional Order  (Redmoor  and  Oolberdon 
Commong) "  [172] ;  Incloeuta  ProTisioiial  Or- 


QUESTIONS. 

INDIA-RETDRN  OF  ECCLESIABTICAL 
SALARIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  he  can  ex- 
plain why  the  Return  relating  to  Eccle- 
siastical Salaries  in  India,  ordered  by 
this  House  so  long  ago  as  tbe  dth  of 
July  1B77,  has  not  yet  been  presented, 
and  if  he  can  undertake  to  lay  it  upon 
the  Table  at  the  latest  before  the  close 
of  this  Session  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  I  regret  very 
much  that  so  great  a  delay  has  occurred 
in  the  production  of  this  Return.  In 
accordance  with  the  promise  given  in 
December  last,  I  caused  an  inquiry  to 
be  addressed  to  India  ou  the  subject. 
The  answer  was  that  tbe  Returns  &om 
the  local  Qoventmenta  bad  been  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  wanting  in  uni- 
formity, and  that,  therefore,  fresh  Re- 
turns had  been  called  for.  I  presume 
that  the  mode  of  calculating  the  attend- 
ance of  Government  officials  at  Divine 
worship  has  given  rise  to  some  differenco 
of  opinion ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  Return  can  be  pre- 
sented. 

TREATY    OF    BERLIN— THE   23bd    AR- 

TICLE-THE  EUROPEAN  PBOVINCES 

OF  TURKEy.-QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs,   Whether,   since   the  renewed 
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representations  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, any  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Porte  to  give  effect  to  that  part  of 
the  23rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  provides  that  local  institutions 
analogous  to  those  of  Crete  (or  as  sub- 
sequently stated  of  Eastern  RoUmelia) 
shall  be  granted  to  the  several  Provinces 
of  European  Turkey  for  which  separate 
provision  is  not  made  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  in  consequence 
of  the  representations  which  have  been 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  subject,  Sir  Henry  Layardhas  been 
informed  that  the  Porte  intends  imme- 
diately to  submit  to  a  Local  Commission 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  these 
Provinces,  which  under  the  Berlin 
Treaty  are  not  specifically  provided  for. 
We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  at 
this  moment  an  organic  Statute  has 
been  passed  for  Eastern  Boumelia  which 
is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Porte  with  the  view  to  making  it 
applicable  to  those  Provinces  which 
have  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  asks  the  Question. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  THE 
MONAGHAX  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  certain  proceed- 
ings at  the  Monaghan  Board  of  Guar- 
dians on  the  30th  of  April,  May  7th  and 
21st,  and  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  MacAleese,  the  proprietor  of  the 
**  People's  Advocate,'*  and  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  Ireland,  with  reference 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  reporter  of  that 
journal  from  the  board  room  of  the 
Monaghan  Board  of  Guardians,  whilst 
the  other  two  local  being  Tory  journals 
are  admitted  to  report  the  proceedings 
thereat,  and  the  refusal  of  a  Mr.  Jesse 
Lloyd,  the  chairman  presiding  on  the 
30th  of  April,  to  receive  the  following 
notice  of  motion  : — 

"  I  beg  to  give  notice,  that  I  will  move  on 
this  day  month,  that  the  resolution  passed  by 
this  Board  on  the  Ist  May  1878,  excluding 
the  representative  of  the  *  People's  Advocate  ' 
from  the  meetings,  while  the  reporters  of  the 
other  local  papers  are  admitted,  be  rescinded, 
as  unworthy  of  this  or  any  other  Board  of 
Guardians  in  Ireland ;" 

whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  where  meetings  are  open  to 
the  Press,  nevertheless  to  admit  only 

Sir  Qeorgi  Camjphell 


certain  Tory  journals,  and  exclude  the 
representatives  of  a  Liberal  journal ;  if 
a  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
can  of  himself  refuse  to  receive  a  notice 
of  motion  admittedly  legal,  and  withia 
the  rights  of  any  individual  guardian  to 
propose,  and  so  prevent  any  subject  to 
which  he  may  oDJect  from  being  for- 
mally brought  before  the  Board ;  and, 
whetilier  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  is 
clerk  to  the  magistrates,  and  from  the 
nature  of  his  office  incapable  of  acting 
as  a  magistrate,  is  nevertheless  legally 
qualified  to  act  as  an  ex  officio  Poor  Law 
Guardian  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said,  hia 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  matter, 
and  he  understood  that  the  question  of 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  any  per- 
son, whether  a  representative  of  the 
Press  or  otherwise,  rested  entirely  with 
the  Board  of  Guardians  itself,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  to 
the  power  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  himself  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive a  notice  of  motion,  he  (Mr.  J. 
Lowther)  apprehended  that  he  had  no 
such  power.  However,  he  understood 
that  a  notice  of  motion  identical  in  cha- 
racter with  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
Question  was  brought  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Guardians  specially  summoned 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority.  As  to  the  last  part  of  the 
Question,  that  related  to  a  legal  point 
upon  which  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
expressing  an  opinion ;  but  perhaps 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  put  the 
Question  to  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  L*eland. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  Sir,  I  be^  to  give 
Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whether  a 
clerk  of  the  peace  who  is  derk  to  the 
magistrates,  and  from  the  nature  of  his 
office  incapable  of  acting  as  a  magis- 
trate, is  nevertheless  legcdly  qualified  to 
act  as  an  ex  officio  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
referring  specially  to  the  13th  section 
of  the  County  Officers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1877? 

SOUTH    AFRICA  — THE    ZULU   WAR- 
OVERTURES  OF  PEACE— DETENTION 
OF  MESSENGERS.— QUESTION. 
Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  :  I  wish  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ijhe  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  Ques- 
tion  of  which   I   have  not  given  him 
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Notice,  but  wliich,  should  he  prefer  it, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  put  again  to-morrow. 
I  should  like  to  know,  Whether  the 
latest  despatches  from  South  Africa 
mention  any  fresh  overtures  for  peace 
having  been  made  by  the  Zulu  King; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  state  to  the 
House  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Hon  Members  may  probably  have  seen 
the  telegram  published  by  my  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  this  morning's  newspapers. 
That  I  think  is  practically  correct.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  messengers  came  from 
Cetewayo  to  General  Crealock  stating 
Cetewayo's  strong  desire  for  peace ;  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Great  Council  or  by  the 
King  to  offer  any  terms  of  peace,  or  to  be 
of  the  rank  ordinarily  sent  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. I  believe  Lord  Chelmsford  directed 
General  Crealock  to  tell  these  mes- 
sengers that  he  had  informed  previous 
messengers  that  any  message  was  to  be 
sent  to  him  at  General  Wood's  camp, 
that  he  was  ready  to  recive  any  message 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  that  some- 
thing more  than  words  would  be  re- 
quired, alluding,  of  course,  to  the  terms 
of  peace  dictated  to  Cetewayo  in  Decem- 
ber last,  and  anticipating  some  reply  to 
these  proposals. 

PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS  —  GREECE 
AND  CYPRUS.— QUESTIONS. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked. 
When  the  Greek  and  Cyprian  Papers 
would  be  delivered  to  Members  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Cyprian  Papers  would  be  delivered  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after ;  and  the  Greek 
Papers  at  the  end  of  next  week,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  week  following. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked. 
When  the  Egyptian  Papers  would  be 
delivered  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  hoped  they  would 
speedily  be  circulated. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTIONS. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
asked,  K  it  was  to  be  understood  that 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
Bill  would  be  proceeded  with  at  the 
Morning  Sitting  on  the  morrow  (this 
day) ;  and,  if  the  Government  could  state 


what  Busiuess  they  intended  to  take  on 
Thursday? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply  said,  the  Army  Disci- 
pline and  Regulation  Bill  was  to  be 
taken  to-morrow  at  the  Morning  Sitting, 
and  on  Thursday  they  proposed  to  re- 
sume the  adjourned  discussion  on  Indian 
Finance. 

Mr.  call  an  :  Sir,  I  should  wish  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a 
Question  which  would  convenience  Irish 
Members  very  much  to  have  answered. 
It  is,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  the  Irish  Estimates,  or 
the  Scotch  Universities  Votes  before  this 
day  week  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSGN : 
Sir,  the  promise  which  has  already  been 
given  does  not  apply  to  all  the  Irish 
Estimates,  nor  to  the  Votes  for  the 
Scotch  Universities.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  the  Irish  Law  Votes. 

Mr.  CALLAN:  I  understood  that 
before  the  Recess  some  Member  on 
the  opposite  side  stated  that  none  of  the 
Irish  Estimates  would  be  taken  on  the 
first  night  after  the  Recess.  Might  I 
ask  if  that  is  so  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSGN : 
I  suppose  I  am  the  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment referred  to.  At  all  events, 
what  I  did  say  was  that  I  would  take 
none  of  the  Votes  objected  to  by  certain 
hon.  Members  for  Ireland ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  Law  Votes  I  made 
no  promise.  I  gave  no  pledge  whatever 
and  I  would  not  take  the  Law  Votes  of 
Class  III.  In  fact,  I  did  say  I  would 
take  Class  III.  as  it  stood. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

\_Proffre8s.'] 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £129,351,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  wHch  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Expense  of 
the  Maintenance  of  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Re- 
formatory,   Industrial,    and    Day    Industrial 
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Schoolfl  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  Balariea 
and  Expenses  of  the  Inspectors  of  Refor- 
matories." 

Mb.  JAMES  STEWAET  said,  that 
in  the  absence  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Paisley  (Mr.  W.  Holms), 
he  would  move  the  reduction  of  the  item 
of  £112,000  for  Industrial  Schools  in 
England  by  the  sum  of  £6,891.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  last  Session 
exception  was  taken  to  this  Vote  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  valid  reason 
why  the  allowance  for  children  in  the 
industrial  schools  for  Scotland  should 
be  less  than  the  allowance  made  in 
England.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  stated,  then,  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  consideration,  and  upon 
that  understanding  the  Scotch  Members 
did  not  press  the  matter  to  a  Division. 
He  (Mr.  James  Stewart)  thought  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  Scotch  Members  now 
to  do  more  than  they  did  last  year,  be- 
cause they  felt  disappointed  that  the 
Vote  should  not  have  been  equalized, 
and  the  payment  for  children  in  Scot- 
land placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
for  children  in  England.  He,  there- 
fore, begged  to  move  the  Amendment 
which  stood  on  the  Paper  in  the  name 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Paisley. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  Item  of  £112,000,  for  Industrial 
Schools,  England,  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
£6,891."— (Jfr.  James  Stewart.) 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
submitted  that  when  this  question  was 
under  discussion  last  year,  he  expressed 
the  intention  to  look  into  the  case  with 
the  view  of  seeing  whether  this  payment 
ought  not  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  to 
the  amount  paid  in  England.  As  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  he  had  made,  he 
was  prepared,  on  behalfof  the  Treasury, 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spector of  Reformatories  in  favour  of 
any  school  that  was  placed  in  this  in- 
vidious position.  The  case  really  stood 
in  this  way — In  1861  the  Scotch  refor- 
matory schools  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
4«.  per  child,  which  grant  was  raised  in 
1867  to  4«.  6(f.,  at  which  figure  it  now 
stood.  With  regard  to  the  English  scale, 
all  schools  that  dated  before  1872  were 
in  receipt  of  5«.  for  every  child  of  the 
Bame  age  as  those  children  for  whom 


the  Scotch  schools  were  paid  Ae,  6d.  per 
head.  He  should  be  prepared,  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  to  raise  the  sum 
of  48.  6d,  to  58,  in  cases  where  the  In- 
spector of  Reformatories,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  school  was  an  efficient 
one,  had  certified  that  it  was  founded 
before  1872.  He  could  not  place  the 
Scotch  schools  in  a  difiPerent  position 
with  regard  to  schools  founded  arter  that 
date,  which  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
3«.  6d,  per  child. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  they 
could  not  ask  more  than  that  the  Scotch 
schools  should  be  placed  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  English  schools. 
Ho  desired  to  know  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
whether  the  English  schools  were  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  condition  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  just  stated  would 
be  imposed  as  regGuded  the  Scotch 
schools  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  58. 
per  child,  and  whether  a  certificate  was 
required  before  the  pa3nnent  was  made  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  was  the  rule  under  which  the 
English  grant  was  made;  and  all  he 
comd  say  was  that,  in  making  this  addi- 
tion to  the  Scotch  rate,  these  schools 
would  be  subjected  to  the  same  condition 
that  the  English  schools  were  subjected 
to— that  was,  that  there  must  be  a  certi- 
ficate of  efficiency.  Already  the  Treasury 
had  sanctioned  an  increase  at  this  rate 
to  the  industrial  schools  at  Edinbui^h 
and  Glasgow ;  but  it  had  never  been 
carried  out. 

Mr.  C.  S.  PARKER  thanked  the  hon. 
Baronet  for  the  concession  he  had  made. 
He  was  sure  that  the  Scotch  Representa- 
tives were  satisfied  with  the  concession 
as  now  explained,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
new  arrangement  would  take  effect 
immediately. 

Mr.  JAMES  STEWART  said,  after 
the  explanation  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  diminution  to  the  extent 
of  £1,000  in  the  grant  to  the  Day  In- 
dustrial School.  As  far  as  he  was 
aware,  there  was  only  one  school  of  the 
kind  established  throughout  the  whole 
of  England,  and  it  would  be  re-assuring 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  could  state  that  it 
was  being  carried  on  successfully,  and 
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at  the  same  time  state  why  it  had  been 
thought  right  to  reduce  the  grant. 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
pointed  out  that  there  were  three  day 
industrial  schools — two  in  Liverpool,  and 
one  at  Bristol.  The  reason  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  grant  was  that  it  was 
found  last  year  that  £2,500,  which  was 
the  sum  taken,  was  largely  in  excess  of 
what  was  required.  It  was  expected 
that  £  1 ,500,  which  was  now  taken,  would 
cover  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  these 
establishments. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  said,  that  an  hon. 
Friend  had  given  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £5.  He 
(Mr.  Biggar)  had  no  proposition  on 
the  Paper;  but  he  begged  leave  to 
move  the  reduction  of  3ie  Vote  by  a 
similar  sum,  for  this  reason — that  they 
in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England, 
were  somewhat  unfairly  treated  in 
respect  to  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools.  He  believed  that  in  England 
the  number  of  children  who  could  bo 
sent  by  the  local  magistrates  to  such 
schools  was  perfectly  unlimited — that, 
in  fact,  the  reformatory  schools  were 
bound  to  receive  as  many  young  persons 
as  were  sent  there  by  the  magistrates,  if 
there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for 
them.  But,  unfortunately,  in  Ireland 
the  case  was  thoroughly  different.  The 
local  Inspector,  no  doubt,  a  very  estima- 
ble gentleman,  on  his  own  responsibility 
stipulated  what  number  of  boys  or  girls, 
as  the  case  might  be,  should  be  sent  to 
the  reformatory  schools.  He  particu- 
larly wished  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
Reformatory  School  for  boys  at  Belfast 
— a  school  capable  of  accommodating,  so 
far  as  dormitories  and  general  internal 
arrangements  were  concerned,  as  many 
as  160  boys;  but  the  Inspector  only 
certified  that  accommodation  should  be 
given  for  75  boys.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  the  promoters  of  the  school, 
who  had  gone  to  considerable  expense 
in  filling  up  the  establishment  for  the 
required  purpose,  had  one-half  of  the 
money  expended  unused.  That  was  a 
great  grievance ;  and  it  was  felt  to  be 
one  by  the  local  magistrate,  who  was  a 
Protestant  and  of  Conservative  politics  ; 
by  the  prosecuting  authority  of  Belfast, 
which  was  purely  Conservative,  and  also 
by  the  manager  of  the  school ;  and  he 
held  that  until  the  grievance  was  re- 
dressed, some  limit  should  be  put  upon 


the  amount  granted  by  Parliament  for 
the  support  of  reformatory  schools.  Not 
long  ago,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  magistrate 
of  Belfast,  had  one  boy  before  him  whom 
he  wished  to  send  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Reformatory ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
reply  he  received  was  that  there  was 
no  accommodation  for  the  boy  on  account 
of  the  limit  put  upon  the  number  of  boys 
who  were  to  receive  free  lodging  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Inspector.  In  the 
whole  of  the  Province  of  Ulster  there 
were  only  two  reformatory  schools — one 
for  Protestant  boys,  and  one  for  Roman 
Catholics.  Notwithstanding  that  there 
were  constant  applications  for  admis- 
sions in  the  Catholic  school,  the  Inspec- 
tor would  only  certify  for  75 ;  whereas 
he  gave  a  certificate  in  respect  to  the 
Protestant  school  for  350  boys,  the  two 
sects  in  the  Province  being  about  equal. 
The  Inspector  was  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  but  he  gave  the  Protestants 
greater  privileges  than  he  accorded  to  his 
co-religionists.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Protestants  did  not  require  so  much  ac- 
commodation as  was  provided  for  them  ; 
because  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  found  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  Return,  tlioro  were  only 
126  boys  in  the  school,  a  certificate  being 
given  for  350.  The  Government  ought 
to  give  some  assurance  that  the  grievance 
under  which  the  Catholics  of  Belfast 
laboured  in  this  matter  would  be  re- 
dressed ;  in  fact,  that  the  certificate  for 
125  boys  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Protestant  school  to  the  Catholic  school, 
which  number  of  boys  could  be  reason- 
ably accommodated  in  the  present  build- 
ing. That  could  be  done  without  any 
increase  on  the  charge  for  which  certifi- 
cates had  been  granted.  The  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  materially  benefited 
without  any  injury  accruing  to  the  Pro- 
testants, who  had  now  more  accommoda- 
tion than  they  really  required.  The 
system  of  limiting  the  number  by  hard- 
and-fast  lines  told  very  hardly  against 
Roman  Catholic  children.  One  argu- 
ment against  the  Irish  claim,  in  respect 
to  these  schools,  was  that  a  higher  rate 
was  paid  in  Ireland ;  but  he  found  that 
in  England  and  Scotland  a  very  similar 
rate  was  paid.  In  Scotland  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  children  were  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  As,  6d,  per  week ;  whilst  6^. 
was  paid  in  England  in  the  case  of  the 
older  children,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion were  paid  for  at  58,  In  Ireland,  the 
rate  was  5«.  all  round  ;  so  that,  in  reality, 
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even  so  far  as  the  rate  was  concerned, 
there  was  very  little  advantage  to  Ire- 
land. Now,  if  it  were  said  that  the 
average  rate  in  Ireland  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  average  rate  in  England, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  put  in  as  many  children 
as  they  wanted  in  the  Irish  schools,  he 
would  be  better  satisfied.  The  manager 
of  a  school  would  be  much  better 
pleased  to  get  as  many  boys  at  48.  6d. 
a-week  as  his  school  would  accommodate 
than  to  receive  5s,,  and  to  have  to  refuse 
thoroughly  eligible  subjects,  as  at  pre- 
sent. He  begged  leave  to  move  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £5. 

The  chairman  said,  it  was  the 
practice  to  move  the  reduction  of  a  Vote 
by  a  more  considerable  sum  than  had 
been  named  by  the  hon.  Member,  or,  at 
least,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  some 
head  or  item  of  the  Vote.  He  thought 
that  he  should  not  be  following  the  usual 
practice  if  he  were  to  put  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  reduction  by  £5,  that  amount 
not  arising  in  any  form  connected  with 
the  Vote. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  the  question  he 
wished  to  raise  was  this — that  in  Ei^- 
land  an  unlimited  number  of  children 
were  taken  into  these  industrial  schools, 
if  there  were  accommodation  for  them  in 
the  building;  but  in  Ireland  the  case 
was  different.  The  Irish  schools  were 
limited  to  a  specific  number,  and  could 
not  take  any  beyond  that.  He  did  not 
wish  that  the  amount  given  for  indus- 
trial schools  in  England  should  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  but  only  to  raise  a 
question  of  principle  —  namely,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  limited 
number  of  admissions  in  Ireland,  and 
whether  thoroughly  eligible  candidates 
should  be  turned  away  on  account  of 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  certificates  ? 

Mr.  a.  MOORE  said,  that  in  placing 
a  similar  Amendment  upon  the  Paper  to 
that  just  referred  to,  he  did  so  for  this 
reason — He  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
found  voting  against  any  sum  of  money 
being  devoted  to  this  most  useful  pur- 
pose of  industrial  schools  in  England ; 
but  he  merely  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  arbitrary  course  which  was 
pursued  by  the  Treasury  in  the  matter 
of  the  Irish  schools,  which  were  dealt 
with  very  differently  to  those  in  England. 
In  1872,  there  was  a  Treasury  Minute 
passed  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  paid  per  head  on  aU  children  in 
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industrial  schools  in  England  and  Ire- 
land to  3«.  6rf.  per  head,  and  people  were 
asked,  as  he  understood  it,  to  open  new 
schools  at  3«.  6^^.  per  head.  That  Minute 
was  now  in  operation,  and  it  was  expected 
that  Irish  managers  would  open  new 
schools  at  39.  %d.  per  head,  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do.  If 
children  could  be  kept  for  that  sum, 
what  excuse  could  be  given  for  paying 
5«.  and  69.  in  England  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
9,000  children  in  the  schools  of  that 
country  ?  He  was  not  going  to  make  a 
wholesale  accusation  against  the  Trea- 
sury. All  the  schools  at  present  in 
operation  in  Ireland  were  receiving  5#. 
per  head,  and  there  were  many  schools 
in  England  which  were  not  receiving  so 
much  ;  but  he  complained  that  this  arbi- 
trary rule  was  launched  by  the  Treasury, 
cutting  down  to  3«.  6(f.  all  new  schools 
which  might  be  opened  after  a  certain 
date.  [Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetsok  :  It 
was  not  in  1872.]  The  hon.  Baronet  inti- 
mated that  it  was  not  in  1872.  Well,  it 
might  not  have  been  in  1872  in  Ireland, 
but  it  was  in  England,  and  the  rule  now 
applied  in  a  most  harsh  way  to  Ireland, 
simply  from  this  fact — that  in  England 
they  had  local  bodies  and  laws  enabling 
them  to  contribute  to  the  schools,  but 
in  Ireland  they  had  only  one  class  of 
local  body.  In  England  they  had  school 
boards,  contributing,  in  some  cases,  as 
much  as  4«.  6rf.  per  week,  which  would 
make  a  total  of  89.,  even  with  the  mini- 
mum g^ant.  But  in  Ireland  they  had 
not  got  the  same  local  resources ;  and 
last  year,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to 
give  other  local  bodies  in  Ireland  power 
to  contribute,  it  was  blocked  by  Notice 
of  hon.  Members  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House.  They  exercised  their  un- 
doubted right,  of  which  he  could  not 
complain;  but  he  did  complain  that  a 
law  had  been  issued  that  new  schools 
were  only  to  receive  3«.  6rf.  That  might 
act  in  England,  where  they  had  other 
local  bodies  empowered  to  contribute, 
but  it  could  not  act  in  Ireland;  and 
although  he  fully  appreciated  the  good 
motives  of  the  Treasury  in  doing  tms  in 
order  to  compel  local  support,  and  to 
prevent  idle  parents  from  being  relieved 
of  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of 
their  children,  he  knew  it  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who  were  competent  to 
judge,  and  of  the  authorities  of  the 
English    schools    themselves,    that   al- 
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though  that  role  might  work  in  Eng- 
land|  it  could  not  in  Ireland.  What 
had,  in  fact,  happened  since  the  rule 
was  passed  ?  In  England  people  had 
been  willing  to  open  new  schools,  be- 
cause they  were  well  aided ;  but  it  had 
crushed  out  new  schools  in  Ireland,  and 
not  a  single  new  school  had  been  opened 
there  since  then.  He  found  that  6,200 
out  of  9,000  children  in  the  English 
schools  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5^. 
and  6«.  per  week ;  and  if  those  sums 
were  required  in  this  country  for  a  very 
large  majority,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
39.  6(/.  could  not  be  enough  in  Ireland. 
It  was  proposed  to  apply  the  rule 
in  question  only  in  reference  to  new 
schools  to  be  established;  and,  in  the 
face  of  that  decision,  he  wished  to  know 
what  earthly  excuse  there  was  for  main- 
taining the  old  grant  in  the  old-estab- 
lished schools?  He  argued  that  the 
Government  should  seriously  consider 
the  matter,  with  a  view  that  something 
might  be  done,  not  to  crush  further 
progress,  but  to  enable  new  schools  to 
be  opened  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  any  Amend- 
ment of  an  Estimate  should  be  one  that 
raised  a  question  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion. The  hon.  Member's  observations 
had  been  perfectly  germane  to  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  ;  but  he  (the 
Chairman)  did  not  think  he  should  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  precedent  in 
putting  to  the  Committee  a  reduction 
of  £5. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought  a  short  explanation  would  clear 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  and 
doubt  which  appeared  to  exist.  The 
real  facts  of  the  case  were  these — In 
1872,  on  its  being  found  that  the  sums 
paid  were  really  too  liberal — namely,  5«. 
or  Zs,  from  6  to  10  years,  and  3«.  more 
from  10  to  16  years — and  encouraged 
too  much  the  admission  of  children 
whose  parents  ought  to  support  them, 
but  wished  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  Go- 
vernment reduced  the  grant  to  new  in- 
dustrial schools  in  England  alone  to 
3«.  6rf.,  at  which  it  now  stood.  At  that 
sum  a  large  number  of  schools  had  been 
started,  and  were  being  properly  and 
efiFectively  worked.  Nothing  was  done 
in  1872,  or  subsequently,  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  where  5«.  had  always  been 
paid,  without  any  distinction  of  age, 
and  without  any  of  the  minor  sums 
which  were  given  in  Scotland  and  in 
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England  for  the  younger  children.    But 
in  order  to  prevent  the  very  thing  which 
the  new  rule  was  passed  to  prevent  in 
England,  a  limitation  was  put  upon  the 
number  of  scholars  in  Ireland  by  making 
it  obligatory  that  the  consent   of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  given  to  the 
number  of  children  for  which  schools 
were  certified ;  and  that  had  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  too  rapid  increase  of 
these  schools  in  Ireland,  which  would  not 
really  operate  in  the  direction  in  which 
hon.  Members  all  wished  to  see  them 
operate — ^namely,  for  the  repression  of 
crime  and  the  improvement  of  children 
who  were  either  destitute  or  criminal. 
Last  year  his  attention  was  called  by 
Irish  Members  to  that  restriction.   They 
said  it  placed  the  industrial  schools  of 
Ireland  on  a  different  footing  to  those 
of  England,  and  he  was  asked  to  con- 
sider whether  he  could  not  bring  about 
some    similarity.     Well,   of   course,   if 
that  limitation  as  to  number  were  taken 
off,  and  if  in  Ireland  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  create  these  schools  in  any 
number,    only  fulfilling  the    condition 
that  the  English   schools  had  fulfilled 
of  thorough   efficiency,  then  the  Irish 
managers  ought  not  to  complain  if  they 
were  placed  on  an  identical  footing  with 
the  English  as  to  the  grant.     Therefore, 
he  proposed  last  year  to   abolish  the 
restriction,  and  to  reduce  the  grant  to 
3«.  6rf.  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  16  years.     What  had  been  the 
result  ?     He  had  had  two,  if  not  three, 
cases  from    Ireland,  pointing  out  just 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel  (Mr. 
A.  Moore)   had  stated  this  evening — 
that  it  was  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of 
people  in   Irdand,   to   maintain    these 
schools  on  the  Zs.  6d.  grant.     He  had 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Irish  schools 
down  to  that  condition  of  grant  in  order 
that  he  might  relax  the  limitation  upon 
the  numbers,  and  really  place  them  on 
identical  terms  with  the  grants  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  a.  MOORE  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury had  not  relaxed  the  regulation 
referred  to 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  he  had  not,  because  of  that 
objection,  and  because  of  the  statemest 
that  they  would  not  open  schools  on  the 
more  moderate  amount.  It  had  gone  so 
far,  however,  that,  within  a  few  weeks, 
he  had  relaxed  the  rule  at  Dungarvan 
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school,  which  was  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  boys.  The  Treasury  had 
consented  to  the  admission  of  the  addi- 
tional number  asked  for,  provided  they 
were  taken  at  the  reduced  rate,  thus 
bringing  them  into  accord  with  the 
English  system.  Since  then  he  had  had 
applications  from  that  school  and  neigh- 
bourhood, pointing  out  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  on  the  school  on  such  terms, 
and  he  had  at  last  consented  to  a  larger 
number  of  boys  being  taken  at  the  larger 
sum  of  5s,  per  week.  If  the  hon.  Member 
looked  at  the  comparative  nimibers,  he 
would  see  that  the  amounts  granted  in 
Ireland  were  far  in  excess  of  those 
granted  in  England  and  Scotland,  be- 
cause all  the  boys  were  treated  on  the 
same  condition,  irrespective  of  age.  If, 
however,  uniformity  was  to  be  brought 
about,  the  Irish  schools  must  accept  the 
same  terms  as  the  others ;  and  if  they 
would  do  that,  he  would  agree,  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  limitation 
should  be  at  once  abolished.  But  it 
must  be  on  condition  that  the  terms 
were  identical,  financially  and  otherwise, 
and  then  they  would  bring  about  in 
Ireland  the  result  which  had  been  at- 
tained in  England  by  operating  in 
another  direction. 

Mr.  a.  MOOEE  inquired  whether 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  be  good  enough, 
also,  to  introduce  a  measure  to  equalize 
the  powers  of  local  bodies  to  contribute  ? 
Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  there  were  some 
things  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  seemed  to 
have  overlooked.  In  many  cases,  the 
managers  of  the  schools  paid  a  consider- 
able amount  out  of  their  own  pockets 
for  children  in  excess  of  those  for  whom 
the  Government  grant  was  given.  In  a 
school  in  Wexford  there  were  23  of  these 
"  free  *'  children ;  at  Tralee,  11  ;  and  at 
St.  Vincent,  Limerick,  there  were  abso- 
lutely 92  ;  at  another  place  in  Limerick 
there  were  62  ;  at  Roscommon,  44 ;  and 
at  Sligo,  44  free  to  30  children  who 
were  paid  for,  which  reduced  the  ave- 
rage payment  to  less  than  28.  6d.  per 
head.  Another  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  schools 
was  that,  in  the  former,  children  were 
allowed  to  be  paid  for  over  the  age  of 
16,  supposing  they  were  learning  a 
trade  ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  grant  was 
withdrawn  at  that  age.  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  asked  the  managers  of  schools 
to  maintain  children  for  less  than  5«.,  it 
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was  impossible  to  do  so.  The  aTerage 
cost  for  boys  was  somewhere  about  8f., 
so  that  at  present  the  remaining  d«.  had 
to  be  made  up  by  the  local  authorities. 

Sib  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  it  was  far  from  the  wish  of  the 
Government  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  what  was  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  best  means  of  reducing  the  criminal 
population.     A  great  deal  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  hon.  Members  arose  from  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts.     The  EngUsh 
system  was  not  contributed  to  by  the 
rates  in    nine   cases   out  of  ten;    cer- 
tainly   a  very  large    proportion  were 
supported    by    the  Gk>yemment    grant 
and  voluntary  contributions.      Most  of 
the  schools  were  created  by  voluntary 
efforts,    supplemented    by    the    grant 
There  were   county  industrial    sdiools 
which    had    a    claim    on    the    rates  ; 
but  an  immense  deal  of  the  industrial 
school  work  of  England  was  done  by 
voluntary  effort ;  and  it  was  because  he 
thought  voluntary  efforts  ought  to  he 
encouraged  that  he  had  said  he  should 
only  be  too  glad  to  see  the  Irish  sdiools 
placed  in  identically  the  same  position 
as  they  were  placed  in  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.     If   the  Irish 
people  really  felt  as  strongly  on  the 
matter  as  was  represented,  they  would 
make  an  effort  to  follow  the  example  of 
England,  and  they  would  find  that  the 
cost  of  these  schools  was  not  so  large  as 
was  stated  by  the  hon.   Member   for 
Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar).    The  majoriiy  of  the 
voluntary  schools  in  Englana  were  sup- 
ported at  an  average  cost  of  7<.  per  head 
per  week,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  for  that 
amount  a  proper  industrial  school  could 
be  efficiently  carried  out.     Therefore,  )1 
a  half  was  contributed  by  the  State,  it 
did  not  leave  a  very  large  amount  to  be 
met  by  voluntary  effort,  which  in  Eng- 
land had  always  been  forthcoming.    It 
had  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan  that,  after  a  certain  number,  all 
children  should  be  paid  for  at  a  reduced 
rate.  That  was  the  very  proposal  which  he 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  madeintwo 
cases;   but  he  was  told  in  both  cases 
that  the  managers  could  not  accept  it, 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  obliged  to  grant  5«.  per  head  for 
all.      He  need  hardly  point  out  that, 
however  carefully  these    schools  were 
managed,  when  they  were  paid  so  largely 
as  that,  the  inducement  was  very  great 
to  thrust  into  the  schools  children  who 
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ought  to  be  kept  by  their  parents.  If  he 
could  see  his  way  to  a  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  question  lie  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased,  because,  as  he  had 
already  said,  the  system  was  one  that  he 
should  like  to  see  encouraged,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  in  Ireland.  He 
must  notice  one  point  which  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan, 
who  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  refor- 
matories provided  for  Boman  Catholic 
boys.  That,  he  believed,  would  be  found 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  want  of  local 
energy  and  want  of  effort,  rather  than 
the  fault  of  a  very  able  public  servant, 
the  Inspector  of  Beformatories,  whose 
sympathies  were  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  reducing  the  number  of  these  schools 
in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  a.  MOOBE  felt  quite  sure  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury wished  to  arrive  at  a  fair  solution 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  but  he  desired  to  correct  the  error 
into  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
fallen  when  he  said  there  were  no  volun- 
tary efforts  made  in  Ireland 

Sib  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  had  not  expressed  that  view. 
What  he  remarked  was  that  the  volun- 
.tary  contributions  in  Ireland  did  not 
amount  to  a  sum  in  connection  with  the 
Government  grant  so  large  in  compari- 
son as  it  did  in  England. 

Mr.  a.  MOOBE  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  of  the  great  voluntary 
efforts  in  this  country,  and  said  these 
schools  were  mainly  due  to  voluntary 
effort.  But  the  fact  was,  local  bodies  in 
this  country  largely  assisted.  For  in- 
stance, the  county  magistrates  of  Middle- 
sex built  Feltham,  the  cost  of  the  land 
and  buildings  being  about  £150,000.  In 
Ireland,  private  individuals  supplied 
every  shilling  spent  on  these  industrial 
schools  there.  Thus,  a  large  school  out- 
side Dublin,  containing  700  boys,  cost 
£30,000  of  private  money.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  be  led  into  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  voluntary 
effort  made  in  Ireland.  But  he  did  not 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  A  re- 
solution had  been  passed  cutting  down 
the  amount  to  3*.  6d.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act  did  not,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  apply  the  school  boards  to  Ireland ; 
but  in  England  there  was  the  assistance 
afforded  by  these  boards,  and  to  ask 
these  schools  in  Ireland  to  go  on  at  the 
3#.  6i.  rate  was  to  aak  an  impossibility. 


Mr.  W.  holms  said,  that  in  Scot- 
land generally  industrial  schools  had 
been  established  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  were  supported  from  this  source  as- 
sisted by  Government  grants.  He  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury for  having  agreed  to  place  Scotland 
in  the  same  position  as  England  and 
Ireland  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
grant  per  child.  That  was  all  that  the 
Scotch  people  wanted. 

Major  NOLAN  feared  that  the  change 
was  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
though  the  financial  difference,  as  now 
proposed,  was  slight,  yet  it  might  ulti- 
mately be  fraught  with  important  conse- 
quences. If  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  promise  that 
the  present  number  of  children  would  be 
always  left  under  the  5».  rate,  then  the 
change  would  not  be  nearly  so  bad. 

Sir  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  his  proposal  was  that  schools  in 
the  future  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  they  were  in  England,  and 
additional  schools  and  additions  to 
the  numbers  of  boys  in  existing 
schools  would  be  under  the  3«.  6d. 
system  ;  but  old  schools,  with  the  nun;- 
bers  now  sanctioned,  would  be  under  the 
old  system  of  58.  In  one  instance, 
where,  in  the  case  of  some  50  boys,  the 
proposed  limitation  to  3».  6d.  was  put  in 
force,  it  was  again  raised  to  5«.  in  com- 
pliance with  the  urgent  request  of  the 
neighbourhood,  so  that  there  was  no 
disposition  to  make  this  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge.  If  it  was  wished 
to  place  Ireland  in  the  same  position 
with  England  as  regarded  these  schools, 
that  could  only  be  done  by  accepting  the 
financial  part  of  the  question  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  the  position.  If 
that  was  done,  all  the  schools  with  the 
numbers  already  sanctioned  would  be 
paid  for  at  the  58.  rate,  while  all  addi- 
tions would  be  treated  under  the  new 
3«.  6d.  system. 

Sir  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  thought 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  alluded  to 
was  being  driven  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  feared  by  Irish  Members. 
Instead  of  there  being  anything  con- 
trary to  Irish  interests,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
was  what  had  been  done  in  favour 
of  some  50  boys  beyond  the  prescribed 
number,  and  who,  in  Scotland,  would 
only  receive  3s.  6d.     Scotch  Members 
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had  to  thank  Goyemment  for  puttiDg 
Scotland  on  the  same  footing  with  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  only  fair  that  Ireland 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
He  hoped  the  Treasury  would  maintain 
their  position,  and  not  allow  this  thin 
end  01  the  wedge,  as  regarded  these  50 
boys,  to  be  driven  any  further.  There 
was  another  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  attention,  and  that  was  to  train- 
ing-ships. He  was  a  member  of  a  de- 
putation from  Scotland  which  waited  on 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  hopes  that  their  repre- 
sentations would  be  favourably  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  the  g^eat  advantage 
of  those  ships,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  the  training  ship  on  the  Tay  and  its 
advantage  to  Scotland.  When  he  con- 
sidered that  a  boy  in  a  training-ship 
only  cost  the  Government  6«.,  whereas  a 
boy  in  an  industrial  school  on  shore 
cost  58.,  he  thought  the  additional  Is.  in 
the  former  case  was  well  spent  in  the 
endeavour  to  turn  the  worst  part  of  our 
juvenile  population  into  efficient  seamen; 
for,  as  they  had  suggested  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  the  Mercantile  Marine  was 
at  present  inefficiently  supplied  with 
sailors,  and  was  obliged  to  man  largely 
with  foreigners.  The  coasting  popu- 
lation did  not  now  supply  the  Marine  to 
the  extent  that  it  formerly  did ;  and, 
therefore,  these  training-ships  did  the 
country  service  not  only  by  reclaiming 
boys  from  vice  and  misery,  but  by  rais- 
ing up  a  body  of  seamen  much  wanted 
by  our  Merchant  Marine.  He,  there- 
fore, ventured  to  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  boys  on  board  these  ships, 
and  that,  in  all  arrangements  affecting 
industrial  schools,  the  claims  of  training- 
ships  would  be  fairly  considered. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would  not 
reply  to  the  observations  of  the  last 
speaker  (Sir  George  Campbell)  upon 
Irish  affairs.  Too  frequently  had  the 
hon.  Member  shown  his  ignorance  of 
them  to  make  it  necessary  to  reply  on 
this  occasion.  A  fair  solution  of  the 
question  had  been  touched  upon,  but, 
only  incidentally,  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  With 
regard  to  the  Dungarvan  school,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had  found  it 
necessary,  after  the  proposed  limitation 
had  been  made  upon  the  numbers  over 
a  certain  number,  to  raise  the  grant 
again  to  5«.  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 

Sir  George  Campbell 


neighbourhood.  Now,  Irish  Members 
would  be  quite  content  to  allow  the  Oo- 
vemment  to  establish  a  rule  making  the 
g^ant  generally  only  3«.  6i^.,  except  in 
cases  where  the  general  consensus  of 
the  neighbourhood  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  3«.  6i.  would  be  entirely  inefficient. 
That  would  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
solution.  He  did  not  at  all  see  the  apt- 
ness of  the  Government  argument,  that 
they  had  cut  down  the  sum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  boys,  in  order  to  limit 
the  temptation  to  throw  boys  on  the 
public  who  ought  to  be  supported  by 
their  own  parents.  The  sum  to  be  made 
up  would  certainly  not  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  these  parents,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  the  parents  would  be  re- 
strained by  this  proposition.  Safeguards 
should  be  applied  in  another  direction. 
Let  the  tests  be  more  strict  to  insure  the 
boys  being  deserving  objects,  and  let 
the  experience  and  opinion  of  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood, have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  sum  necessary  for  their  efficient  main- 
tenance. He  objected  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  some  hon.  Members,  that 
Irish  Members  were  asking  exceptional 
privileges  for  Irish  industrial  schools — 
in  fact,  another  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Ireland  desired  those  wants 
supplied  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
which  in  England  and  Scotland  would 
be  met  by  local  contributions.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Clonmel  (Mr.  A.  Moore)  had 
pointed  out  that  there  were  large  contri- 
butions out  of  local  funds  in  these  cases 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Committee  should 
remember  that  in  all  these  demands  on 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  Ireland  was  im- 
pelled by  the  great  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try. English  Members  might  talk  of 
local  contributions  and  the  handsome 
donations  of  local  landlords ;  but  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  should  remember 
the  initial  distinction  between  the  two 
countries.      Ireland  was  regularly  de- 

Eleted  from  year  to  year.  English  Mem- 
ers  might  boast  of  landlords  and  muni- 
ficence ;  but  they  had  not  to  contend  with 
absentee  landlords.  Irish  rents  were 
spent  in  England.  That  fact  was  too 
notorious ;  and  until  that  was  remedied 
Ireland  must  apply  to  the  Imperial  Ex> 
chequer  for  assistance. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  said,  that  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  statement  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  unable  to  support  these 
schools,  he  would  cite  an  instance  where 
a  landlord,  in  Cork,  with  a  rental  of 
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£14,000  a-year,  spent  only  12«.  a-week 
in  the  place.  How,  then,  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  local  subscriptions  to  these 
schools  could  be  very  large.  He  would 
not  divide  the  Committee  upon  the  point, 
however,  even  if  he  were  able,  all  that 
he  wished  to  do  being  to  call  attention 
to  an  undoubted  grievance. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £20,125,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  suili 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Cruninal  Lunatics  in  the  Broadmoor 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  England." 

Mr.  EYLANDS  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  £2,000,  with  the  object  of 
impressing  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  Broadmoor 
Asylum  in  a  more  economical  manner 
than  had  hitherto  been  practised.  Two 
years  ago,,  so  unsatisfactory  was  the 
state  of  expenditure  with  regard  to  this 
institution,  that  the  Home  Secretary  ap- 
pointed a  Departmental  Committee,  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  some 
great  improvements  could  be  made. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  not  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs 
then,  and  he  (Mr.  Kylands)  did  not 
think  he  could  be  more  satisfied  now. 
At  all  events,  on  the  face  of  the  Vote 
and  the  amount  of  expenditure,  unless 
the  Home  Secretary  could  give  satis- 
factory assurances  that  the  expenditure 
would  be  reduced,  the  Committee  would 
be  justified  in  reducing  the  sum.  The 
Beport  presented  by  the  Committee  to 
which  he  had  alluded  was  of  a  remark- 
able character.  On  this  Committee  were 
five  Gentlemen,  all  of  very  considerable 
authority,  and  the  minority  of  two 
Members  had  such  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  Broadmoor  that  they  recom- 
mended the  institution  should  be  closed, 
the  building  pulled  down,  and  that, 
making  the  best  of  the  materials,  a  new 
asylum  should  be  erected  under  condi- 
tions admitting  of  more  efficient  and 
economical  control.  However,  the  ma- 
jority of  three  thought  this  drastic 
remedy  hardly  necessary.  They  did  not 
think  that  a  large  public  building,  erected 
within  16  or  17  years,  and  under  the 
authority  of  Governmeut,  could  be  de- 


cided to  be  BO  entirely  unsuited  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  be  pulled  down. 
Tlie}',  therefore,  recommended  that,  in- 
stead of  pulling  down  this  building, 
erected  at  enormous  expenditure,  con- 
siderable alteration  should  be  made  to 
secure  efficient  and  economical  manage- 
ment. But  he  (Mr.  Eylands)  could  not 
gather  from  the  Estimates  that  any  of 
these  recommendations  had  been  adopted 
— perhaps,  the  Home  Secretary  would 
tell  the  Committee.  He  remembered 
that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary 
expenditure,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  on  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings, 
roads,  fences,  and  drains ;  but  he  found 
that  last  year  £2,000  had  been  spent  in 
that  way,  and  the  Estimate  contained  a 
similar  amount — an  expenditure  most 
extraordinary  under  the  circumstances. 
There  was  an  increase  also  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  item  of  £900  for  new 
buildings  and  alterations,  and  that  was 
the  only  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  Vote 
that  anything  was  being  done  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  lunatics  confined  in  this  asylum 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
prisoners  in  gaols,  and  of  the  cost  of 
lunatics  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  was  anxious  the  Com- 
mittee should  bear  in  mind  that,  though 
the  Home  Secretary  declined  to  accept 
the  management  of  this  as  a  Govern- 
ment institution,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
was  a  Government  institution.  It  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Office, 
and,  perhaps,  they  would  hear  how  far 
the  Home  Office  was  able  to  exercise 
that  control.  There  was  an  omission  in 
this  Estimate,  to  which  he  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury. There  was  no  statement  of  the 
number  of  lunatics  confined  in  the 
asylum,  and  for  which  the  Estimate  was 
prepared.  It  would  be  observed  that  in 
the  Estimate  for  Convict  Prisons  this 
information  was  furnished. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
directed  the  hon.  Member's  attention  to 
page  222. 

Mr.  BYLANDS  said,  he  was  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  found 
the  information  he  required.  In  the 
useful  Paper  issued  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  in  March  last, -there  was  a 
statement  of  the  average  cost  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Broadmoor  Asylum.     lu 
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paseing,  he  wished  to  observe  that  the 
Home  Office  took  credit  to  themselves 
that  the  Vote  would  have  shown  a  larger 
reduction,  but  for  the  item  of  £900  for 
new  buildings.    The  net  decrease  was 
£696  ;  and  but  for  this  £900,  the  abso- 
lute decrease  would  have  been  £1,596, 
which  the  Home  Secretary  would  con- 
sider a  material  reduction.     But,  having 
regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of 
provisions  and  materials,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  he 
(Mr.   Bylands)  thought  a  much  larger 
diminution   of  expenditure    should   be 
shown  than  the   £1,596  for  which  the 
Home  Office  took  credit.     Much  of  this 
£1,500  was  due  to  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  inmates.     By 
way  of  comparison,  let  them  look  at  the 
Convict  Prison  Estimates,  and  compare 
them   with    the  Estimate  for  Criminal 
Lunatics.     In  convict  establishments  the 
cost  per  prisoner  had  been  reduced  from 
£38  10s.  in  1878  to  £37  8«.  in  1879,  and 
the  cost  in  local  prisons  had  been  re- 
duced from  £24  19«.  to  £23.  But  in  this 
case   of  Broadmoor  the  reduction  was 
from  £56  1«.  in  1878  to  £55  15#.  in  1879. 
That  was  a  reduction   of  but    6«.  per 
head,  and  was  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  food,  &c. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  some  expla- 
nation of  this.     Next,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
important  fact    that  while  under  this 
Vote  they  paid  £55  15#.  as  the  cost  of 
criminal  lunatics  in  Broadmoor,  the  cost 
for  them  in  asylums  managed  by  the 
county  magistrates,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  Justices,  was   very 
much  less.      In   his    county    of   Lan- 
cashire it  was  less  than  half,   for  he 
found  from  a  Return  presented  to  him 
as  a  magistrate  for  that  county  in  the 
year  1878-9  was  £21  18».  2d,  for  Prest- 
wich,    £24    3#.    2d.   for    Rainhill,   and 
£25  9».  for  Whittingham ;  or  an  aver- 
age of  £23  per  head.     One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  difference  arose  from  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  staff.     At 
Broadmoor  the  attendants  cost  per  pri- 
soner £19  10#.  5d, ;  while  at  Prestwich, 
in  Lancashire,  it  was  £4  16«.  4d.f  or  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  charge  at  Broad- 
moor.    They  might  be  told  that  a  very 
much  larger  staff  was  required  to  ma- 
nage a  criminal  lunatic  asylum  than  an 
ordinary  county  lunatic   asylum.      He 
was  prepared  to  dispute  that  altogether ; 
nd  he  did  not  believe  that  anything 

Mr.  Ryland^ 


like  the  excess  represented  by  the  dif- 
ference in  these  figures  was  necessaty. 
In  the  asylum  at  Prestwich,  for  instance, 
there  were  a  number  of  very  violent 
lunatics;  while  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Departmental  Committee  showed 
very  distinctly  that  even  harmless  luna- 
tics required  constant  attendance  be- 
cause of  the  suicidal  mania  with  which 
they  were  afflicted.  A  large  number  of 
attendants  were  required,  for  instance, 
at  Prestwich ;  but  even  admitting  that  a 
larger  staff  was  required  at  Broadmoor 
than  at  the  county  lunatic  asylums — and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  some 
little  excess  was  not  justified — still  the 
amount  charged  in  the  Estimates  did 
appear  to  him  to  be  beyond  all  reason. 
There  could  be  nothing  to  justify  bo 
great  a  divergence  as  that  between 
£b^  15«.  and  £23;  and  as  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  these  charges 
were  excessive,  ho  should  move  the  re- 
duction of  the  Vote  by  £2,000,  and  un- 
less some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
difference  were  given,  the  Committee 
would  do  well  to  support  him  in  making 
the  reduction. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £18,125,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  daring  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Criminal  Lunatics  in  the  Broad- 
moor Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  England.*'— 
{Mr.  Ry lands.) 

SiK  WALTEE  B.  BARTTELOT  re- 
gretted that  some  Notice  had  not  been 
given  of  the  Motion,  as  then  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter) 
would  have  been  present ;  and,  doubtless, 
he  would  have  been  able,  as  a  member  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  at  Broadmoor, 
to  have  given  them  some  reasons  for  the 
present  state  of  things.  This  Yote  had 
been  before  the  House  on  many  oc- 
casions; but  still  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Bylands)  had 
done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to 
the  very  high  rate  at  which  criminal 
lunatics  were  maintained  in  Broadmoor. 
He  understood  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary  had  made  consider- 
able changes  at  Broadmoor,  and  that 
the  class  of  persons  now  kept  there  were 
lunatics  detained  '' during  the  pleasure 
of  Her  Majesty."  Those  persons  who 
had  become  insane   while  undergoing 
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punishment  were  not  now  kept  in  that 
prison,  as  he  understood.  Maify  of  the 
persons  now  confined  there  were,  there- 
fore, more  or  less  harmless,  in  no  way 
violent,  as  many  others  were.  What  he 
particularly  wished  to  call  attention  to 
was  that  criminal  lunatics — that  was  to 
say,  persons  who  had  become  insane  while 
undergoing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
— were  now  sent  to  the  county  asylums. 
This  was  the  very  class  which  was  for- 
merly maintained  at  Broadmoor ;  yet 
they  were  now  kept  in  these  county 
asylums  at  a  much  less  rate  than  what 
they  cost  when  at  Broadmoor.  He 
thought  it  was  very  hard  that  these 
persons  should  be  sent  to  the  counties. 
They  ought  to  be  in  some  more  appro- 
priate place ;  and  he  had  heard  many 
complaints  about  the  matter  from  visitors, 
doctors,  and  others.  It  certainly  was 
V  ery  improper  that  pauper  lunatics  should 
be  shut  up  with  persons  who  had  been 
convicted  of  felony,  burglary,  and  it 
might  even  be,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  some- 
thing very  like  murder.  Surely,  when  the 
country  was  paying  a  large  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  Broadmoor,  the  county 
ratepayers  had  a  right  to  complain  that 
the  cost  of  these  lunatics  was  thrown 
upon  them,  and  that  they  had  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  asylums.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  had  Memorials  from  a 
large  number  of  counties — if  not,  indeed, 
from  most  of  the  counties  in  England — 
complaining  of  this  practice,  and  he  did 
think  that  a  very  strong  case  was  made 
out.  For  instance,  at  that  moment, 
there  were  in  Colney  Hatch  17  criminal 
lunatics,  and  five  of  them  were  under  sen- 
tences for  life.  Why  were  such  men  to 
be  kept  in  an  asylum  of  that  kind? 
Surely,  it  was  not  fair  that  the  county 
should  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  Five  of  these  came  direct 
from  Broadmoor ;  and  he  found  that 
several  others  had  come  from  various 
places,  their  sentences  having  expired, 
but  being  still  under  police  supervision, 
and  they  were  transferred  to  the  asylum 
under  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. '  Such  men  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
county  asylum.  The  Government,  he 
believed,  had  a  prison,  close  by  Broad- 
moor, called  Knaphill,  where  criminal 
lunatics  had  been  sent  at  times ;  and  he 
did  not  see  why  that  should  not  be  done 
again.  That  was  a  proper  prison  for 
criniiuul  liiiiatics.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  authoritiea  there  had  beou  bitterly 


complained  of  in  the  way  in  which 
they  sent  discharged  lunatics  to  the 
union  in  which  that  prison  was  situated. 
Strong  complaints  of  this  conduct  had 
been  made  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
though  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
investigate  them.  He  understood,  also, 
that  a  Memorial  to  him  was  in  course 
of  preparation,  complaining  that  these 
criminal  lunatics,  on  their  discharge, 
were  taken  to  the  workhouse  and  left 
there,  instead  of  being  passed  to  the 
asylum  of  the  county  from  which  they 
came.  The  Government  had  no  right  to 
ask  the  counties,  after  they  had  built 
asylums  for  these  poor  unfortunate 
suffering  creatures,  to  put  among  them 
convicted  felons  and  persons  of  the  worst 
character.  Some  provision  should  also 
be  made  for  criminal  lunatics  whose  sen- 
tence had  expired,  many  of  whom  were 
totally  unfit  to  associate  with  ordinary 
lunatics  in  county  asylums.  Why  should 
not  his  right  hon.  Friend,  with  50  empty 
prisons  at  his  disposal,  fit  up  one  of  them 
in  the  North,  and  another  in  the  South 
of  England,  to  which  could  be  sent  these 
dangerous  and  violent  lunatics?  The 
counties,  of  course,  would  have  to  con- 
tribute for  the  maintenance  of  those 
whose  sentences  had  expired.  At  any 
rate,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  do  something  to  relieve  the  coun- 
ties from  the  necessity  of  receiving  such 
persons  into  their  asylums. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  when 
he  came  into  Office  he  found  at  Broad- 
moor not  only  male  and  female  prisoners 
sent  there  to  be  detained  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  who  were  not  looked 
upon  as  criminals  at  all,  because,  of 
course,  they  were  incapable  of  crime, 
but  other  persons  mixed  with  them,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment,  and  during  those  periods 
of  imprisonment  had  become  insane. 
Those,  of  course,  were  criminals ;  and 
though,  having  become  insane,  they  could 
not,  of  course,  be  punished  as  such,  still 
there  was  a  difference,  and  a  consider- 
able difference,  between  them  and  the 
other  class  of  prisoners.  He  found  on 
inquiry  that  Broadmoor  was  built  as  a 
prison  for  persons  acquitted  on  some 
charge  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and 
that  the  other  class  had  no  business  to 
be  there  at  all.  As  a  consequence,  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  ought  to 
have  gone  to  Broadmoor  had  been  sent 
elsewhere,  btx'uuse  there  was  no  room 
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for  them.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  much 
better  to  clear  Broadmoor  of  persona 
who  ought  not  to  be  there  than  to  mix 
up  criminals  and  lunatics,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  do. 
As  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  them, 
that  was  a  matter  for  argument.  Of 
course,  the  counties  were  bound  to  find 
asylums  for  their  lunatics;  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  or 
more  economical  to  keep  these  criminal 
lunatics  more  distinct.  The  simple  point 
to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  counties 
should  provide  the  place,  or  whether  the 
Government  should  provide  a  prison,  not, 
of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the  Government 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  county  ?  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  matter  was  to  have 
been  brought  on  that  evening,  or  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  give  fur- 
ther answers.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had 
also  complained  that,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
the  criminal  lunatic  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  the  proper  authorities.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  any  complaints  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  would  have  the 
matter  looked  into.  Certainly,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion should  not  have  been  properly 
handed  over,  and  he  thought  there  must 
be  some  blame  to  be  attributed  to  the 
person  in  charge.  With  regard  to  tho 
cost  of  Broadmoor,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  that  subject  had  been  a  thorn  in  his 
side  for  some  time.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  went  with 
him  when  he  visited  the  prison,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  came 
away  rather  more  disheartened  than 
when  he  went.  The  real  mischief  of 
the  whole  thing  was  that  the  prison 
was  built  in  the  most  extravagant  style 
from  the  outset,  and  tho  arrangements 
of  the  building  were  such  as  to  make  a 
permanent  waste  of  money  almost  neces- 
sary. It  was  very  difficiUt  to  get  over 
the  original  faulty  construction,  both  in 
buildings  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
rooms.  The  enormous  size  of  the  place, 
the  distances  at  which  people  were  kept, 
and  the  number  of  servants  consequently 
necessary,  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
bring  the  average  of  cost  down  to  the 
figure  of  the  county  lunatic  asylums. 
The  character  of  the  lunatics  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  the  numberless  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  them,  made  constant 
watching  necessary  in  their  case.  They 
were  very  much  more  violent  indeed 

Mr.  AsiJuton  Cross 


than  the  criminals  who  became  insane. 
Something  had  already  been  done  to 
reduce  the  expense,  for  whereas  the  Es- 
timate in  1875-6  was  £35,500,  this  year 
it  was  only  £27,000  ;  so  that  something 
had  already  been  done  to  reduce  the 
cost.  As  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Eylands)  had  said,  the  prison  was  not 
directly  under  his  control.  The  manage- 
ment was  vested  in  a  body  of  Prison 
Commissioners,  and  he  had  only  power 
over  tho  Estimates  by  ordering  them  to 
be  reduced.  He  did  insist  that  they 
must  be  reduced,  or  they  should  not  re- 
ceive his  signature.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
siderable reduction  was  made ;  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  now  told  him 
that  there  would  be  a  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  £2,000.  He  very 
much  regretted  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter), 
who  was  now  Chairman  of  the  Prisons 
Board,  and,  therefore,  really  had  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prison  than  he  had  as  Home 
Secretary.  But  he  could  tell  his  hon. 
Friends  and  the  Committee  that  if  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Berk- 
shire had  impressed  upon  his  mind,  it 
was  the  necessity  of  reduction  in  expen- 
diture. He  hoped,  with  this  explana- 
tion, his  hon.  Friend  opposite  would 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass.  They  had  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again  whether  it 
would  not  be  cheaper  to  pull  down  tho 
building  and  build  it  again  elsewhere. 
The  property  certainly  could  not  be  sold 
at  a  price  which  woidd  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  build  again.  The  matter 
was  not  finally  decided,  for  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  leave  the 
matter  in  his  hands  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  thought,  after  the 
promise  given  last  year  that  this  sub- 
ject should  bo  fully  inquired  into,  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ey lands)  was  fully 
justified  in  bringing  forward  this  ques- 
tion. He  himself  rose  to  speak  on  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  and  g^- 
lant  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot),  and  he  must  say  he  was 
scarcely  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  thought  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
these  criminal  lunatics  in  the  way  sug- 
gested.    This  particidar  class  was  as 
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nearly  allied  to  criminals  as  could  be, 
and  for  years  they  were  treated  as  such 
by  being  sent  abroad.  His  right  hon. 
Friend,  on  the  other  hand,  had  distri- 
buted them  in  yarious  county  lunatic 
asylums.  He  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  could  see  his  way  to  putting  this 
class  by  themselves  in  one  of  the  vacant 
prisons ;  for  he  knew  by  his  experience 
of  the  county  lunatic  asylums  of  Lanca- 
shire that  they  were  a  very  difficult 
class  to  deal  with,  owing  to  their  very 
unsafe  character.  In  Prestwich  Asylum, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  build  a  con- 
siderable number  of  separate  rooms  of  a 
more  expensive  character  than  those  re- 
quired for  ordinary  lunatics,  in  order  to 
accommodate  this  class,  who  were  of  a 
most  dangerous  character.  Judging  by 
what  he  had  seen  of  them,  he  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  his  right  hon.  Friend 
could  see  his  way  to  placing  this  parti- 
cular class  of  lunatics  in  a  separate  asy- 
lum, where  also  they  would  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  better  treated  than 
they  were  in  county  lunatic  asylums. 
He  could  not  agree  that  Broadmoor 
could  be  carried  on  as  cheaply  as  a 
county  lunatic  asylum ;  but  still  he 
thought  a  very  strong  case  had  been 
made  out  for  some  reduction  in  the  Vote. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  entirely  agreed 
with  the  view  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  opposite  (Sir  Walter  B.  Bartte- 
lot),  that  lunatics  of  the  class  alluded  to 
by  him  should  be  excluded  from  ordi- 
nary county  asylums.  Of  that  there 
could  be  no  question.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Rylands)  had  presented  them  with 
a  very  careful  and  clear  comparison ;  but 
he  feared  that  he  had  pressed  the  matter 
too  far.  From  his  experience  of  county 
asylums,  he  was  persuaded  that  patients 
in  Broadmoor  did  require  much  more  at- 
tendance and  care  than  ordinary  lunatics. 
Though,  of  course,  some  of  the  expenses 
might  be  very  much  reduced,  still,  from 
the  nature  of  the  building  itself,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  as  small  as 
they  were  in  county  asylums,  while  to 
sweep  away  the  prison  altogether  would 
only  be  going  further  and  faring  worse. 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
pointed  out  that  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  his  desire  not  to  mix  up  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty  in  the  Government  pri- 
son, had  done  the  very  thing  which  he 
wished  to  avoid,  by  mixing  up  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  in  the  county  asy- 
lums.    As  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 


taken  over  all  the  prisons  in  the  country, 
he  considered  that  he,  or  his  Depart- 
ment, was  bound  to  provide  some  accom- 
modation for  those  persons  who  had  be- 
come insane  after  some  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment had  been  passed  upon  them. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  said  that  the 
coimties  ought  to  provide  for  their  own 
criminal  lunatics.  But  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  undergoing  sentences. 
But  there  were  persons  who  had  under- 
gone sentence,  and  whose  sentences  were 
expired,  who  also,  as  he  had  explained, 
ought  not  to  be  in  county  asylums. 
Then  came  the  question,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  He  did  hope  his  riffht 
hon.  Friend  would  make  some  provision 
for  these  unfortunate  people. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  explained, 
that  he  only  said  that  the  counties  must 
provide  for  these  lunatics.  He  quite 
agreed  that  while  they  were  under  sen- 
tence the  Government  must  undertake 
the  care  of  them.  But  when  that  sen- 
tence had  expired,  these  persons  became 
ordinary  lunatics,  and  the  care  of  them 
devolved  on  the  counties. 

Mb.  FLOYER  felt  himself  much  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Rylands)  for  bringing  forward  this 
question,  for  everyone  who  had  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of 
county  asylums  knew  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with  was  the  care  and  guarding  of  these 
criminal  lunatics.  They  could  not  stop 
escapes  without  a  very  much  larger 
staff  of  attendants  than  was  otherwise 
necessary,  or  unless  they  practised  a 
system  of  confinement  which,  happily, 
was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Escapes, 
therefore,  did  happen.  Yet,  when  they 
had  to  deal  with  these  criminal  lunatics, 
it  was  very  important  that  they  should 
not  escape,  as  such  an  accident  might  be 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 
Men  suffering  from  homicidal  or  mur- 
derous propensities  might  escape,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  in  ordinary  county 
asylums  to  take  such  effectual  pro- 
cautions  as  would  absolutely  prevent 
escapes.  He  did,  therefore,  venture  to 
press  upon  the  Home  Secretary  the  very 
great  importance  and  necessity  of  making 
such  provision  as  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had 
suggested.  Usually  the  number  of 
criminal  lunatics  in  the  country  was 
very  small ;  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible, without  very  great  and  unneces- 
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sary  expense,  to  make  proper  provision 
in  those  asylums  for  these  persons.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  two  prisons, 
one  in  the  North  and  one  in  the  South, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
this  particular  class ;  and  he  thought 
that  accommodation  would  be  adequate, 
and  something  which  it  was  very  desir- 
able should  be  granted.  Undoubtedly, 
the  experiment  conducted  at  Broadmoor 
had  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  a 
very  expensive  character.  For  instance, 
there  were  two  clerks  and  two  assistant 
clerks  to  keep  the  books,  and  in  that 
point  he  thought  there  might  be  some 
reduction  made.  Certainly,  he  knew 
from  his  own  experience  that  one  clerk 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  work,  if  it 
were  only  done  in  a  proper  and  ordinary 
way.  He  admitted,  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  that  mote  attendants, 
wererequisite  than  in  an  ordinary  asylum 
to  deal  with  these  cnminal  lunatics. 
Still,  there  was  great  room  for  reduction 
of  expenditure,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Home  Secretary  was  doing  his 
best  to  bring  it  about.  They  all  knew 
the  practical  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr. 
Walter) ;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  that 
this  conversation  would  not  be  without 
some  result. 

Mr.  RAMSAY,  having  on  more  than 
one  occasion  called  attention  to  this 
matter  himself,  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands) 
had  brought  it  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  expense  of  one  prison 
under  the  management  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 
another,  and  until  that  result  was  ar- 
rived at  hon.  Members  would  do  well  to 
continue  to  debate  the  Yote.  He  had 
himself  visited  Broadmoor  in  order  to 
discover  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
great  difference  in  expense,  and  cer- 
tainly he  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  building  which 
justified  it.  It  was  quite  true  that 
criminal  lunatics  did  require  greater 
attention  and  restraint  than  ordinary 
patients  in  county  asylums ;  but,  then, 
the  persons  confined  in  Broadmoor  were 
not  at  all  of  that  class.  However  insane 
they  might  have  been  at  the  time  of 
their  trial,  many  of  them  certainly  were 
not  now  insane ;  and,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pense incurred  for  their  maintenance 
and  detention  was  not  greater  than  that 
required  for  an  ordinary  insane  person. 

Mr.  Fioyer 


He  did  hope  that  the  riglit  hon.  Gentle- 
man, having  turned  his  attention  to  the 
cost  of  Broadmoor,  would  continue  his 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  economy  until 
he  was  able  to  present  an  Estimate  re- 
duced by  at  least  one-half  from  that  now 
before  them. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  asked,  if  it  was 
worth  while  to  spend  so  much  time 
about  a  few  lunatics  at  Broadmoor, 
when  there  were  so  many  others  in  the 
country  ?  This  was  a  very  small  Vote, 
and  a  peculiar  Vote.  These  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  declared  by  doctors 
to  be  insane,  and  not  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  crime  which  they  had 
attempted  or  committed.  They  were,  as 
a  consequence,  taken  care  of  and  sent  to 
Broadmoor,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  committing  the  same 
crime  again.  It  was  easy  to  find  fault ; 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  manage  a 
prison  of  this  kind.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  Vote,  for  it  must  cdways  be  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  matter  to 
look  after  persons  of  this  description. 

Mr.  rylands  said,  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  Home  Secretary,  he  should 
not  think  of  pressing  his  Motion  to  a 
Division,  for  it  was  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  He  knew  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  most  anxiously  desirous  to  keep 
down  expenditure.  He  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him  and  in  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter),  and  he 
believed  they  would  be  able  to  make 
considerable  reductions.  He  should 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  next 
Estimate,  and  would  now  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(3).  £49,613,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  Criminal  Pro- 
ceedings, Scotland. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  ask  a 
question  with  reference  to  Dundee.  He 
should  be  elad  to  know  how  far  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  had 
proceeded  in  dealing  with  the  recent 
riots  in  Dundee  ?  Catholics  were  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Law  Officer  for 
Scotland  for  the  fair-minded  and  cour- 
teous way  in  which  he  had  answered  the 
Question  put  to  him  some  time  ago  on 
this  subject ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  felt  by  them  to  know  how 
the  affair  was  going  on  now.     It  seemed 
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that  there  had  been  a  public  meeting 
in  Dundee,  a  few  days  ago,  to  discuss 
the  question,  from  which  he  gathered 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  was  making 
some  inquines.  Had  anything  been 
decided  upon?  Of  course,  if  the. thing 
was  still  pending,  he  would  not  harass 
the  Lord  Advocate  by  pressing  the  ques- 
tion. In  calling  attention  to  the  dis- 
turbances, he  (Mr.  0*Donnell)  was  actu- 
ated in  no  way  by  any  desire  to  restrain 
the  fullest  freedom  of  discussion  on  all 
questions,  religious  and  political ;  but 
what  the  Catholics  and  a  great  many  of 
the  Protestants  of  Dundee  complained 
of  was,  that  the  mask  of  religious  dis- 
cussion was  merely  assumed  by  a  low 
adventurer  and  impostor  to  commit  a 
gross  outrage  upon  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  a  section  of  the  population. 
He  understood  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  that  the  Scotch 
law  was  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  he 
merely  wished  to  know  if  the  inquiries 
were  ended,  and  if  any  proceedings  were 
to  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate at  some  length  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House ;  and 
the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate,  which  was  so 
satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the  public 
generally,  was  the  result  of  that  confer- 
ence. Of  course,  the  Government  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  when  properly 
and  fairly  exercised.  With  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  gone  to  Scotland  during 
the  Becess  to  make  some  inquiries.  He 
expected  him  to  have  returned  that 
evening ;  but,  as  he  had  not  yet  returned, 
he  (Mr.  Cross)  could  not,  at  present, 
answer  the  question. 

Me.  EYLANDS  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
was  absent ;  because  it  was,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  rather  un- 
reasonable to  press  the  Government  for 
information.  Still,  he  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  salaries  of  the  procurators 
fiscal.  He  thought  it  had  been  arranged, 
in  the  year  1850,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  to  be  paid  by  salaries  instead  of 
fees,  these  salaries  being  fixed  upon  a 
calculation  as  to  the  average  income 
derived  from  the  fees  of  previous  years, 
which,  according  to  the  Scotch  language 


used,  was  received  for  business  "charge- 
able in  Exchequer."  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  the  procurator  fiscal  did  other 
work,  not  chargeable  in  Exchequer,  but 
chargeable  to  county  rates.  That  busi- 
ness was  not  included  in  the  salaries. 
They  continued  to  receive  the  fees  charge- 
able on  the  county,  and  they  were  also 
allowed  to  receive  other  fees  from  private 
parties  for  prosecutions  under  special 
statutes.  From  these  two  sources  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  procurators  fiscal 
derived  sums  of  money  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  Estimates  under  the  head- 
ing ** remuneration  ex-officioy^^  in  addition 
to  salaries  voted.  The  Betum  was 
peculiar.  In  Clackmannan,  for  instance, 
the  procurator  fiscal  received  a  salary  of 
£400  a-year,  and  from  other  fees  re- 
ceived £50  a-year ;  whereas  in  Airdrie, 
where  the  salary  was  £570  a-year,  the 
other  fees  only  produced  £9  3«.  There 
were  similar  discrepancies  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  Estimate,  showing  that 
in  some  counties  there  was  very  little  of 
the  business  chargeable  to  the  county 
rates,  and  that  very  few  fees  were  de- 
rived from  private  prosecutions;  whereas 
these  fees  in  other  counties  considerably 
increased  the  remuneration  of  the  pro- 
curator fiscal.  He  observed  that  the 
procurators  fiscal  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  had  declined  to  give  any  Eeturn 
to  the  Qt)vemment  of  the  amount  they 
received  from  these  sources.  He  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  insist  upon 
receiving  a  Return.  The  whole  system 
of  payment  appeared  to  him  to  be  open 
to  serious  objection  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  tfiat  the  Government  would  do  well 
to  get  rid  of  the  payment  by  fees,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  arrangement  by 
which  they  were  paid  in  this  way  under 
special  statutes.  With  regard  to  these 
fees  for  prosecutions  under  special  sta- 
tutes, he  should  like  to  know,  also,  what 
they  were  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  was  not 
present  to  give  a  better  answer  upon 
this  point  than  he  could  give.  While 
he  could  not  say  under  what  statutes 
these  fees  were  allowed,  he  thought  the 
Return  showed  that  they  were  only  re- 
ceived in  cases  where  the  public  duties 
of  the  procurator  fiscal  permitted  him 
to  undertake  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  received.  It  was  only  when  the 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  by  salary 
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was  not  80  important  as  to  occupy  his 
whole  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  derive 
profits  from  other  work.  With  regard 
to  the  Edinburgh  official,  he  thought  he 
had  made  a  proper  Eeturn.  He  had 
explained  that  he  had  no  remuneration 
from  either  of  these  private  sources,  and 
he  imagined  that  was  the  explanation 
of  the  Glasgow  case  as  well.  The  word 
**Nil"  should  have  appeared  in  the 
printed  Papers,  instead  of  the  words 
**No  return.*'  He  would  look  into  this 
question  of  the  procurators  fiscal,  and, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  wished  it,  give 
him  fuller  explanations  on  Beport. 

Mb.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  ex- 
plained, that  the  procurator  fiscal  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
certain  offences  in  Scotland,  and  he  pur- 
sued for  penalties  and  recovered  certain 
fees  in  connection  with  these  prosecu- 
tions. The  hon.  Member  for  Burnley's 
(Mr.  Rylands's)  observations  raised  an 
important  question  regarding  procura- 
tors fiscal ;  and  it  would  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  discussion  two  years  ago  on 
the  Sheriffs  Courts  Bill,  the  majority  of 
Scottish  Members  present  expressed  their 
opinion,  and  recorded  it  by  a  Division, 
that  these  gentlemen  should  confine 
themselves  to  their  public  duties.  He 
(Mr.  Fraser-Mackintosh)  thought  they 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  pro- 
perly paid,  and  required  to  discharge  their 
public  duties  and  no  others. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  might  not 
return  in  time  to  enable  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  give  the  further  informfe-tion 
he  had  so  courteously  promised,  and  he 
(Mr.  Rylands)  would  be  glad  to  rest 
content  with  the  promise  that  the  subject 
shoidd  receive  the  attention  of  the  Trea- 
sury. He  understood  that  promise  to 
be  implied  in  what  had  been  said.  [Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  assented.]  If 
the  matter  was  considered  at  the  Trea- 
sury, he  believed  certain  good  might  be 
done.  He  did  not  like  to  see  gentlemen 
in  an  official  position  having  receipts 
which  were  not  in  the  form  of  salary, 
and  he  thought  the  Returns  should  be 
complete,  or  some  explanation  given. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  some 
system  of  this  kind  was  being  introduced 
into  England,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  very  careful  how  they  took  it  in  hand, 
for  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  expense, 
^^pecially  if  the  whole   t!hiug  was  not 

"^  Sir  Henry  Selwm-IbheUon 


properly  planned.  They  had  many 
things  cheaper  in  Scotlana  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  before  they  took  up  a  system 
of  procurators  fiscal  they  had  better 
count  the  cost,  and  take  care  to  see  what 
they  were  about. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(4.)  £45,931,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  HOLMS  said,  he  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  way  in  which  some  of  these  salaries 
were  made  up.  For  instance,  under  the 
head  of  * '  Court  of  Sessions, "  it  was  shown 
that  out  of  58  clerks  17  either  had  in- 
comes from  annuities,  or  fees  from  private 
practice,  or  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  offices. 
He  thought  this  was  altogether  a  wrong 
system.  It  was  well  to  know  distinctly 
who  were  and  who  were  not  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  have,  instead  of  58 
persons  who  would  give  a  divided  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  a  smaller  number 
who  would  bestow  upon  their  work  an 
undivided  attention.  One  assistant  clerk, 
who  was  paid  under  this  Yote  £475 
a-year,  had  also  £275  as  a  ''Circuit 
Clerk  in  Justiciary."  He  could  not 
satisfactorily  attend  to  both  these  offices. 
Then,  £700  was  paid  to  the  Auditor  of 
the  Court.  It  was  evident  that  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  fees,  for 
it  was  explained  in  a  note  to  the  Esti- 
mates that  of  the  amount  he  received  for 
extra-judicial  remits  it  was  difficult  to 
say  **  the  amount  he  received  ex  ojieio,** 
He  (Mr.  W.  Holms)  thought  it  absurd 
that  the  Auditor  of  the  Court  should 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  fees  from 
private  work.  It  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things,  for  if  an  Audi- 
tor was  allowed  to  have  private  work, 
the  Government  had  no  control  over  his 
work. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBET80N 
said,  the  question  had  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  previous  Sessions. 
He  could  only  repeat  the  argument  then 
offered — that  it  was  often  of  advantage 
to  the  Public  Service  to  get  the  services 
of  a  man  of  large  experience  to  under- 
take certain  work,  even  though  he  had 
been  employed  in  some  other  Office,  or 
had  some  private  work.  In  many  cases, 
a  man  might  be  in  receipt  of  fees  from 
other  sources ;  but  it  did  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  neglected  his  public 
duties,  or  that  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  his  Office  as  to  the 
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number  of  hours  he  should  give  to  the 
Public  Service  in  return  for  the  salary  paid 
him.  The  real  cause  of  this  information 
being  given  was  that  the  House,  some 
years  a^o,  was  anxious  to  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible  what  the  actual  emoluments 
were,  from  all  sources,  of  all  public  ser- 
vants. In  working  that  out,  every  official 
was  asked  whether  he  was  in  receipt  of 
any  sort  of  official  salary  other  than  that 
which  he  received  from  his  post  ?  Of 
course,  they  were  not  able  to  give  the 
amounts  where  men  were  of  literary  habits 
and  made  money  in  that  way ;  but,  wher- 
ever the  facts  could  be  obtained,  they  were 
printed  in  the  notes.  In  some  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  Auditor  to  the 
Court,  a  man  was  not  wanted  for  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  they  got  much 
better  men  by  allowing  them,  when  their 
services  were  not  required  by  the  Go- 
vernment, to  augment  their  income  from 
other  sources.  If  they  were  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line,  they  would  very  often 
either  lose  the  services  of  very  valuable 
public  servants,  or  they  woiild  have  to 
pay  very  much  higher  salaries  than  were 
at  present  charged  on  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  RYLAND8  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  rather  missed  the  point  of  the  re- 
mark. He  presumed  that  they  offered 
certain  fair  salaries  for  the  public  duties, 
and  not  such  salaries  as  a  man  of  suit- 
able capacity  would  not  be  likely  to  take. 
They  professed  to  offer  a  salary  capable 
to  secure  the  ability  fitted  for  the  office. 
Then  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  ask  the  indivi- 
dual for  a  return  of  all  he  received  from 
the  State,  either  as  salary  for  duties,  or 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  office.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  ask  what  were  his 
private  emoluments.  He  always  under- 
stood, also,  that  a  pension  became 
merged  in  a  salary,  if  the  receiver  of 
the  pension  returned  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice. For  instance,  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  present  time  was  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  as  Prime  Minister,  and  that 
merged  his  pension  as  a  Cabinet  Mini- 
ster. He  could  mention  a  g^eat  many 
instances  in  which  the  same  principle 
was  carried  out ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
understand  how  these  clerks  and  assistant 
clerks  could  be  in  receipt  of  annuities 
varying  from  £80  to  £160  a- year,  which 
were,  in  fact,  pensions  received  by  them 
as  late  Judges'  clerks,  which,  apparently, 
did  not  merge  in  their  salaries.  He  did 
not  (juite  imderstand  why  that  was  so, 


and  he  certainly  thought  there  ought  to 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  auditor,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
quite  answered  the  objection.  The  note 
to  the  Vote  was — 

'*  The  Auditor  receives  a  considerable  amount 
of  fees  for  extra-judicial  remits  and  other 
business,  but  he  has  difficulty  in  stating  sepa- 
rately the  amount  he  receives  ex -officio,''^ 

If  that  meant  that,  practically,  he  made 
such  large  profits  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  particulars,  as  he  supposed  it  did, 
then,  of  course,  they  could  not  call  upon 
him  to  make  a  return  of  then.  But  he 
might  ask,  also,  the  very  plain  question, 
whether  they  ought  to  appoint,  ata  salary 
of  £700  a-year,  a  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived such  a  very  large  amount  of  fees 
from  his  private  practice  that  he  could 
not  state  the  amount  ?  Practically,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  this  gentleman  was 
making  a  very  large  income,  and  it 
created  a  suspicion  that  the  work  ho 
was  doing  outside  was,  probably,  a  good 
deal  more  remunerative  than  that  for 
which  they  were  paying  him. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  pointed  out  that  the 
question  involved  in  this  case  was,  whe- 
ther the  State  should  employ  any  gen- 
tleman who  undertook  professional 
duties  in  addition  to  his  official  work, 
and  was,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  just 
raised  in  regard  to  the  procurators  fiscal. 
He  rose  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  whe- 
ther he  was  able  to  give  them  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  view  ho  had  taken  re- 
garding the  office  of  Sheriff,  and.  also, 
whether  he  had  come  to  any  conclusion 
as  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Session  ?  There  was  one  vacancy  in 
that  Court  at  present ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  greater  number  of  vacancies,  if 
they  should  occur.  He  had  no  desiro 
to  urge  the  Home  Secretary  to  make 
any  appointment  to  the  vacant  office. 
But  while  he  thought  the  number  of 
Judges  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  discharge  of  public  business,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  permanent  alteration 
in  the  number  of  the  Judges  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  variation  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Court.  The 
number  of  Judges  who  sat  to  hear  appeals 
would  have  to  be  smaller.  There  were 
four,  at  present,  and  that  was  too  many. 
It  would  be  also  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  Home  Secretary  had  yet 
seen  his  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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Sheriffs- Substitute  in  any  district  in  Scot- 
land where  he  might  be  of  opinion  that 
the  duties  were  so  light  as  not  to  require 
that  the  office  should  be  filled  up  when 
vacant.  Nothing,  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Ramsay)  had  been  informed,  had  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
number  of  the  Sheriffs-Substitute,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
mised to  give  his  best  consideration  to 
this  matter  when  the  Sheriffs  Court  Bill 
was  before  them. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  I  really 
cannot  give  the  Committee  any  informa- 
tion  that  we  have  arrived  at  any  definite 
decision  in  regard  to  these  matters.  We 
have  shown  our  inclination,  as  far  as  the 
Court  of.  Session  is  concerned,  by  allow- 
ing the  vacancy  to  remain  open  so  long, 
and  I  think  hon.  Gentlemen  will  be  able 
to  conclude  pretty  much  from  this  what 
our  views  are  in  this  matter.  My  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate undertook,  in  the  Recess,  to  make 
further  inquiries,  not  only  as  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  but  as  to  the  Sheriffs- 
Substitute.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  wrong  in  saying  that  no  step 
has  been  taken.  In  one  case,  I  think,  a 
reduction  has  been  made. 

Mb.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  here 
rose  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  fewer 
than  two  reductions  in  the  North,  where 
there  were  great  complaints  in  conse- 
quence.    He  referred  to  Nairn  and  Tain. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  It  appears 
that  there  are  two  cases,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  one  case  was  in  my  mind, 
because  we  had  many  complaints  as  to 
the  action  we  had  taken.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  proof  of  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection. Time  will  show  what  can  best 
be  done,  and  where  it  should  be  done. 
There  are  difficulties,  in  some  places, 
owing  to  the  long  distances  between 
populous  places  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land. What  I  have  said  will  show  that 
the  matter  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands),  that  bethought 
it  would  be  a  hard  case  if  there  was  to 
be  no  superannuation  at  all  for  officers 
re-entering  the  Public  Service.  It  was 
the  rule  that  pensions  granted  to  public 
servants  should  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  salaries  before  received ; 
but,  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member,  it  would  be  depriving  them  of 
^what  was  practically  given  for  life,  to 

Mr,  Ramsay 


refuse  the  grants  made  under  particular 
statutes,  and  compensation  for  loss  on 
the  abolition  of  offices  previously  held. 
It  really  amounted  to  this — the  hon. 
Member  was  anxious  to  get  officers  at  a 
fixed  salary,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  men  without  any  other  other  occu- 
pation ;  but  it  very  often  happened  that 
men  could  be  got  who  had  a  far  greater 
amount  of  knowledge,  who  would  give 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  Public 
Service,  and  who  were  in  receipt  of  these 
compensations,  or,  being  in  private 
practice,  derived  emoluments  from  that 
source.  By  this  means,  the  public  obtained 
the  services  of  men  of  greater  experience 
than  could  be  secured  by  the  payment 
of  salary  only,  as  in  some  instances  that 
cropped  up  last  year.  The  public  time 
was  not  trenched  upon,  and  often  a  more 
efficient  servant  was  obtained.  With 
regard  to  the  services  of  an  Auditor, 
that  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
they  must  have  a  man  of  a  certain 
position  and  knowledge.  The  duty  of 
auditing  a  particular  Office  was  not  one 
that  should  occupy  the  entire  time  of  an 
individual.  The  higher  class  of  public 
servant  only  could  be  employed,  and  the 
Public  Service  obtained  from  him  all  that 
could  be  expected,  whoever  he  might  be. 
It  was  almost  to  be  regretted  that  so 
much  information  had  been  given  with 
regard  to  salaries  which  were  not  in  all 
cases  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Mn.  RAMSAY  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
not  allow  local  clamour  in  every  district 
to  prevail,  but  would  take  into  considera- 
tion each  case  on  its  merits,  and  judge 
it  on  the  evidence  that  might  arise.  As 
to  the  office  of  Sheriff-Substitute,  he 
was  quite  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  yielded  in  one  case  to  local 
clamour.  He  trusted  that  would  not 
occur  again,  because,  when  Sheri£fis- 
Substitute  had  been  elected,  they  had 
been  generally  well  fitted  for  the  offices 
for  wnich  they  were  chosen.  It  was 
absurd  to  speak  of  long  distances,  as  if 
these  were  inconvenient  or  of  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  Sheriff.  He  (Mr. 
Ramsay)  lived  in  a  district  where  they 
had  to  travel  200  miles  to  any  Court  of 
Law,  and  he  believed  there  was  no 
district  where  there  was  less  of  crime 
and  less  of  litigation  than  in  that  lo- 
cality. He  could,  therefore,  speak  as 
to  the  possibility  of  some  of  these  offices 
being  dispensed  with  whenever  an  op- 
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portanity  oocurred,  and  trusted  that 
public  (Jamour  would  not  be  allowed  to 
prevent  the  saving  of  public  money  on 
the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 

Sib  ANDEEWLUSK  beHeved  it  to  be 
a  g^od  thing  that  people  should  have  to 
travel  200  miles  to  a  Court  of  Law.  The 
commercial  classes  in  this  country  had 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  Courts  of 
Session  in  Scotland  and  the  Irish  Courts 
were  over-manned,  and  that  the  expense 
connected  with  them  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  whicli 
they  had  to  get  through.  Litigation  in 
this  country  could  not  be  always  avoided, 
and  it  was  the  complaint  of  the  commer- 
cial class,  who  were  sometimes  engaged 
in  it  through  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  that  they  were  kept 
waiting  too  long  for  justice,  and  that 
there  were  so  many  men  in  the  various 
Courts  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
create  all  kinds  of  obstruction.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  say  that  time  would 
be  taken  to  consider  whether  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Court  of  Session  should  be 
filled  up  or  not,  for  even  in  London  many 
people  were  beginning  to  think  that  the 
number  of  Judges  was  too  great  for  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done.  A  great  deal 
of  time  was  taken  up  by  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  where,  perhaps,  five  or  six 
Judges  were  occupied  with  some  Church 
of  England  or  parish  scandal,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commercial  classes,  who 
could  not  get  their  cases  tried. 

Mr.  FEASEE-MACKINTOSH,  with 
respect  to  the  statement  that  there  were 
too  many  Judges  in  Scotland,  said,  he 
was  not  now  going  to  give  an  opinion  ; 
but  as  the  Vote  included  the  Judges' 
salaries,  he  would  be  very  sorry  this 
discussion  closed  without  any  Scottish 
Member  getting  up,  as  he  was  happy  to 
do,  and  recording  his  praise  of  the  way 
business  was  managed  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  Of  late  years,  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Session  had  been  conducted 
with  very  great  ability  indeed.  The 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  closed  its  doors 
early  in  October  last,  and  the  numerous 
important  cases  arising  out  of  the  stop- 
page had  been  prompSy,  but  carefully, 
disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
haa  been  determined  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  and 
said  very  rightly,  that  there  was  seldom 
so  much  ability  displayed  as  in  the 
Court  of  Session. 


Mb.  ASSIIETON  CEOSS  desired  to 
add  his  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  was  a  g^eat  honour 
to  Scotland. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  items  under  sub-head  D 
for  Sherifis,  as  well  as  for  the  Procura- 
tor Fiscal,  who  was  paid  by  a  salary  of 
£3,000.  It  seemed,  as  a  rule,  that  there 
were  very  few  salaries  paid  to  officers ; 
while  a  number  of  curious  fees  of  all 
kinds  were  mentioned,  of  which,  in  some 
cases,  there  were  no  returns. 

The  CHMEMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  were 
out  of  place,  the  Vote  to  which  he  was 
referring  having  been  already  passed. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  balance  of  argument  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  Government  officials  not  taking 
private  business.  He  gave  full  weight 
to  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  good  men  for  the  Public  Ser- 
vice ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
those  men  who  had  private  business  to 
attend  to  would  often  perform  their 
public  duties  in  a  most  careless  manner, 
their  offices  in  that  way  becoming  some- 
times little  else  than  sinecures.  There 
were,  for  instance,  in  Ireland,  such 
offices  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk 
of  the  Crown,  where  gentlemen  received 
salaries  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
private  practice,  the  actual  business  of 
the  Crown  being  done  by  a  clerk  at  a 
small  salary,  while  another  gentleman 
received  a  large  salary  for  doing  nothing. 
It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  better 
that  those  public  servants  should  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  and  receive  salaries  in  proportion 
to  the  work  which  they  performed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  there  was  not  sufficient 
occupation  for  the  persons  appointed,  the 
offices  should  be  abolished.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  pensions — which 
he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  had  explained  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner — he  was  of  opinion 
that  gentlemen  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  an  official 
position  upon  a  pension,  unless  it  was 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  autho- 
rities that  they  were  incapacitated  for 
performing  the  duties  of  their  office ; 
while  the  system  of  giving  pensions  to 
young  men  who  might  last  out  a  gene- 
ration was,  to  his  mind,  thoroughly 
preposterous. 
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for  thorn.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  much 
better  to  clear  Broadmoor  of  persons 
"who  ought  not  to  be  there  than  to  mix 
up  criminals  and  lunatics,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  do. 
As  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  them, 
that  was  a  matter  for  argument.  Of 
course,  the  counties  were  bound  to  find 
asylums  for  their  lunatics;  but  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  or 
more  economical  to  keep  these  criminal 
lunatics  more  distinct.  The  simple  point 
to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  counties 
should  provide  the  place,  or  whether  the 
Government  should  provide  a  prison,  not, 
of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the  Government 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  county  ?  He  was 
not  aware  that  the  matter  was  to  have 
been  brought  on  that  evening,  or  he 
would  have  been  prepared  to  give  fur- 
ther answers.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had 
also  complained  that,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
the  criminal  lunatic  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  the  proper  authorities.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  any  complaints  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  would  have  the 
matter  looked  into.  Certainly,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion should  not  have  been  properly 
handed  over,  and  he  thought  there  mue^t 
be  some  blame  to  be  attributed  to  the 
person  in  charge.  With  regard  to  the 
cost  of  Broadmoor,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  that  subject  had  been  a  thorn  in  his 
side  for  some  time.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  went  with 
him  when  he  visited  the  prison,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  came 
away  rather  more  disheartened  than 
when  he  went.  The  real  mischief  of 
the  whole  thing  was  that  the  prison 
was  built  in  the  most  extravagant  style 
from  the  outset,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  building  were  such  as  to  make  a 
permanent  waste  of  money  almost  neces- 
sary. It  was  very  difficult  to  get  over 
the  original  faulty  construction,  both  in 
buildings  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
rooms.  The  enormous  size  of  the  place, 
the  distances  at  which  people  were  kept, 
and  the  number  of  servants  consequently 
necessary,  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
bring  the  average  of  cost  down  to  the 
figure  of  the  county  lunatic  asylums. 
The  character  of  the  lunatics  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  the  numberless  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  them,  made  constant 
watching  necessary  in  their  case.  They 
were   very  much  more  violent  indeed 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross 


than  the  criminals  who  became  i^ne. 
Something  had  already  been  done  to 
reduce  the  expense,  for  whereas  the  Es- 
timate in  1875-6  was  £35,500,  this  year 
it  was  only  £27,000  ;  so  that  something 
had  already  been  done  to  reduce  the 
cost.  As  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Eylands)  had  said,  the  prison  was  not 
directly  under  his  control.  The  manage- 
ment was  vested  in  a  body  of  Prison 
Commissioners,  and  he  had  only  power 
over  the  Estimates  by  ordering  them  to 
be  reduced.  He  did  insist  that  they 
must  be  reduced,  or  they  should  not  re- 
ceive his  signature.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
siderable reduction  was  made ;  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  now  told  him 
that  there  would  be  a  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  about  £2,000.  He  very 
much  regretted  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter), 
who  was  now  Chairman  of  the  Prisons 
Board,  and,  therefore,  really  had  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prison  than  he  had  as  Home 
Secretary.  But  he  could  tell  his  hon. 
Friends  and  the  Committee  that  if  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Berk- 
shire had  impressed  upon  his  mind,  it 
was  the  necessity  of  reduction  in  expen- 
diture. He  hoped,  with  this  explana- 
tion, his  hon.  Friend  opposite  would 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass.  They  had  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again  whether  it 
would  not  be  cheaper  to  pull  down  the 
building  and  build  it  again  elsewhere. 
The  property  certainly  could  not  be  sold 
at  a  price  which  woidd  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  build  again.  The  matter 
was  not  finally  decided,  for  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  leave  the 
matter  in  his  hands  to  see  what  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  HIBBEET  thought,  after  the 
promise  given  last  year  that  this  sub- 
ject should  be  fully  inquired  into,  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Eylands)  was  fully 
justified  in  bringing  forward  this  ques- 
tion. He  himself  rose  to  speak  on  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot),  and  he  must  say  he  was 
scarcely  satisfied  with  the  reply  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  thought  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
these  criminal  lunatics  in  the  way  sug- 
gested.    This  particular  class  was  as 
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nearly  allied  to  criminals  as  could  be, 
and  for  years  they  were  treated  as  such 
by  being  sent  abroad.  His  right  hon. 
Friend,  on  the  other  hand,  had  distri- 
butod  them  in  various  county  lunatic 
asylums.  He  wished  his  right  hon. 
Friend  could  see  his  way  to  putting  this 
class  by  themselves  in  one  of  the  vacant 
prisons ;  for  he  knew  by  his  experience 
of  the  county  lunatic  asylums  of  Lanca- 
shire that  they  were  a  very  difficult 
class  to  deal  with,  owing  to  their  very 
unsafe  character.  In  Prestwich  Asylum, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  build  a  con- 
siderable number  of  separate  rooms  of  a 
more  expensive  character  than  those  re- 
quired for  ordinary  lunatics,  in  order  to 
accommodate  this  class,  who  were  of  a 
most  dangerous  character.  Judging  by 
what  he  had  seen  of  them,  he  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  his  right  hon.  Friend 
could  see  his  way  to  placing  this  parti- 
cular class  of  lunatics  in  a  separate  asy- 
lum, where  also  they  would  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  better  treated  than 
they  were  in  county  lunatic  asylums. 
He  could  not  ag^ee  that  Broadmoor 
could  be  carried  on  as  cheaply  as  a 
county  lunatic  asylum ;  but  still  he 
thought  a  very  strong  case  had  been 
made  out  for  some  reduction  in  the  Vote. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  entirely  agreed 
with  the  view  of  the  hon.  and  gsJlant 
Member  opposite  (Sir  Walter  B.  Bartte- 
lot),  that  lunatics  of  the  class  alluded  to 
by  him  should  be  excluded  from  ordi- 
nary county  asylums.  Of  that  there 
could  be  no  question.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Bylands)  had  presented  them  with 
a  very  careful  and  clear  comparison ;  but 
he  feared  that  he  had  pressed  the  matter 
too  far.  From  his  experience  of  county 
asylums,  he  was  persuaded  that  patients 
in  Broadmoor  did  require  much  more  at- 
tendance and  care  than  ordinary  lunatics. 
Though,  of  course,  some  of  the  expenses 
might  be  very  much  reduced,  still,  from 
the  nature  of  the  building  itself,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  as  small  as 
they  were  in  county  asylums,  while  to 
sweep  away  the  prison  altogether  would 
only  be  going  further  and  faring  worse. 

Sm  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
pointed  out  that  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  his  desire  not  to  mix  up  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty  in  the  Government  pri- 
son, had  done  the  very  thing  which  he 
wished  to  avoid,  by  mixing  up  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  in  the  county  asy- 
lums.    As  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 


taken  over  all  the  prisons  in  the  country, 
he  considered  that  he,  or  his  Depart- 
ment, was  bound  to  provide  some  accom- 
modation for  those  persons  who  had  be- 
come insane  after  some  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment had  been  passed  upon  them. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  said  that  the 
coimties  ought  to  provide  for  their  own 
criminal  lunatics.  But  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  undergoing  sentences. 
But  there  were  persons  who  had  under- 
gone sentence,  and  whose  sentences  were 
expired,  who  also,  as  he  had  explained, 
ought  not  to  be  in  county  asylums. 
Then  came  the  question,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  He  did  hope  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  make  some  provision 
for  these  unfortunate  people. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  explained, 
that  he  only  said  that  the  counties  must 
provide  for  these  lunatics.  He  quite 
agreed  that  while  they  were  under  sen- 
tence the  Government  must  undertake 
the  care  of  them.  But  when  that  sen- 
tence had  expired,  these  persons  became 
ordinary  lunatics,  and  the  care  of  them 
devolved  on  the  counties. 

Mr.  FLOYER  felt  himself  much  in- 
deb  ted  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Ry lands)  for  bringing  forward  this 
question,    for   everyone  who  had   had 
anything  to  do  with  the  management  of 
county  asylums  knew  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with  was  the  care  and  guarding  of  these 
criminal  lunatics.     They  could  not  stop 
escapes    without    a  very  much  larger 
staff  of  attendants  than  was  otherwise 
necessary,   or  unless  they  practised  a 
system  of  confinement  which,  happily, 
was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.      Escapes, 
therefore,  did  happen.     Yet,  when  they 
had  to  deal  with  these  criminal  lunatics, 
it  was  very  important  that  they  should 
not  escape,  as  such  an  accident  might  be 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 
Men  suffering  from  homicidal  or  mi^iiiy 
derous  propensities  might  escape,  ai>  pre- 
was  very  difficult  in  ordinary  co'^vent 
asylums  to    take    such    effectualWre  to 
cautions    as  would  absolutely  p--ie  very 
escapes.     He  did,  therefore,  ver-^naaking 
press  upon  the  Home  Secretarr-^d  gallant 
great  importance  and  necessit"**'*^lot)   had 
such  provision  as  his  hon.     Jiiunber    of 
Friend  (Sir  Walter  B.  J>    country  was 
suggested.      Usually    t*  almost  impos- 
criminal  lunatics  in  t^^at  and  unneces- 
very  small ;  and  it  " 
sible,  without  very 
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was  not  80  important  as  to  occupy  his 
whole  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  derive 
profits  from  other  work.  With  regard 
to  the  Edinburgh  official,  he  thought  he 
had  made  a  proper  Betum.  He  had 
explained  that  he  had  no  remuneration 
from  either  of  these  private  sources,  and 
he  imagined  that  was  the  explanation 
of  the  Olasgow  case  as  well.  The  word 
''Nil"  should  have  appeared  in  the 
printed  Papers,  instead  of  the  words 
*'  No  return."  He  would  look  into  this 
question  of  the  procurators  fiscal,  and, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Hylands)  wished  it,  g^ve 
him  fuller  explanations  on  Beport. 

Mb.  FRASER-MAOKINTOSH  ex- 
plained, that  the  procurator  fiscal  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
certain  offences  in  Scotland,  and  he  pur- 
sued for  penalties  and  recovered  certain 
fees  in  connection  with  these  prosecu- 
tions. The  hon.  Member  for  Burnley's 
(Mr.  Rylands's)  observations  raised  an 
important  question  regarding  procura- 
tors fiscal ;  and  it  would  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  discussion  two  years  ago  on 
the  Sheriffs  Courts  Bill,  the  majority  of 
Scottish  Members  present  expressed  their 
opinion,  and  recorded  it  by  a  Division, 
that  these  gentlemen  should  confine 
themselves  to  their  public  duties.  He 
(Mr.  Eraser-Mackintosh)  thought  they 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  pro- 
perly paid,  andrequired  to  discharge  their 
public  duties  and  no  others. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  might  not 
return  in  time  to  enable  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  give  the  further  informtttion 
he  had  so  courteously  promised,  and  he 
(Mr.  Rylands)  would  be  glad  to  rest 
content  with  the  promise  that  the  subject 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Trea- 
sury. He  understood  that  promise  to 
be  implied  in  what  had  been  said.  [Sir 
Hekhy  Selwin-Ibbetson  assented.]  If 
the  matter  was  considered  at  the  Trea- 
sury, he  believed  certain  good  might  be 
done.  He  did  not  like  to  see  gentlemen 
in  an  official  position  having  receipts 
which  were  not  in  the  form  of  salary, 
and  he  tbpught  the  Returns  should  be 
complete,  (xr^me  explanation  given. 

Sib  ANDH^W  LUSK  said,  some 
system  of  this  kind  was  being  introduced 
into  England,  an4  he  hoped  they  would 
be  very  careful  how^hey  took  it  in  hand, 
for  it  would  certainlySi^  a  great  expense, 
especially  if  the  wholo\  thing  was  not 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ib^eon 


properly  planned.  They  had  many 
things  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  in  Bog- 
land  ;  but  before  they  took  up  a  system 
of  procurators  fiscal  they  had  better 
count  the  cost,  and  take  care  to  see  what 
they  were  about. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(4.)  £45,931,  to  complete  the  sam  for 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland. 

Mb.  W.  HOLMS  said,  he  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  way  in  which  some  of  these  salaries 
were  made  up.  For  instance,  under  the 
head  of  *'  Court  of  Sessions,"  it  was  shown 
that  out  of  58  clerks  17  either  had  in- 
comes from  annuities,  or  fees  from  private 
practice,  or  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  offices. 
Me  thought  this  was  edtogether  a  wrong 
system.  It  was  well  to  know  distinctly 
who  were  and  who  were  not  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  have,  instead  of  58 
persons  who  would  g^ve  a  divided  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  a  smaller  number 
who  would  bestow  upon  their  work  an 
undivided  attention.  One  assistant  derk, 
who  was  paid  under  this  Vote  £475 
a-year,  had  also  £275  as  a  "Circait 
Clerk  in  Justiciary."  He  could  not 
satisfactorily  attend  to  both  these  offices. 
Then,  £700  was  paid  to  the  Auditor  of 
the  Court.  It  was  evident  that  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  fees,  for 
it  was  explained  in  a  note  to  the  Esti- 
mates that  of  the  amount  he  received  for 
extra-judicial  remits  it  was  difficult  to 
say  **  the  amount  he  received  ex  ojfUio,''^ 
He  (Mr.  W.  Holms)  thought  it  absurd 
that  the  Auditor  of  the  Court  should 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  fees  from 
private  work.  It  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things,  for  if  an  Audi- 
tor was  allowed  to  have  private  work, 
the  Oovemment  had  no  control  over  his 
work. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  question  had  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  previous  Sessions. 
He  could  only  repeat  the  argument  then 
offered — that  it  was  often  of  advantage 
to  the  Public  Service  to  get  the  services 
of  a  man  of  large  experience  to  under- 
take certain  work,  even  though  he  had 
been  employed  in  some  other  Office,  or 
had  some  private  work.  In  many  cases, 
a  man  might  be  in  receipt  of  fees  from 
other  sources;  but  it  did  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  neglected  his  publio 
duties,  or  that  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  his  Office  as  to  the 
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that  there  had  been  a  public  meeting 
in  Dundee,  a  few  days  ago,  to  discuss 
the  question,  from  which  he  gathered 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  was  making 
some  inquiries.  Had  anything  been 
decided  upon  ?  Of  course,  if  the.  thing 
was  still  pending,  he  would  not  harass 
the  Lord  Advocate  by  pressing  the  ques- 
tion. In  calling  attention  to  the  dis- 
turbances, he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  actu- 
ated in  no  way  by  any  desire  to  restrain 
the  fullest  freedom  of  discussion  on  all 
questions,  religious  and  political ;  but 
what  the  Catholics  and  a  great  many  of 
the  Protestants  of  Dundee  complained 
of  was,  that  the  mask  of  religious  dis- 
cussion was  merely  assumed  by  a  low 
adventurer  and  impostor  to  commit  a 
gross  outrage  upon  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  a  section  of  the  population. 
He  understood  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  that  the  Scotch 
law  was  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  he 
merely  wished  to  know  if  the  inquiries 
were  ended,  and  if  any  proceedings  were 
to  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Jjord  Ad- 
vocate at  some  length  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House ;  and 
the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate,  which  was  so 
satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the  public 
generally,  was  the  result  of  that  confer- 
ence. Of  course,  the  Government  had 
not  the  least  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  discussion,  when  properly 
and  fairly  exercised.  With  regard  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  gone  to  Scotland  during 
the  Hecess  to  make  some  inquiries.  He 
expected  him  to  have  returned  that 
evening ;  but,  as  he  had  not  yet  returned, 
he  (Mr.  Cross)  could  not,  at  present, 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
was  absent ;  because  it  was,  of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  rather  un- 
reasonable to  press  the  Government  for 
information.  Still,  he  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  salaries  of  the  procurators 
fiscal.  He  thought  it  had  been  arranged, 
in  the  year  1850,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  to  be  paid  by  salaries  instead  of 
fees,  these  salaries  being  fixed  upon  a 
calculation  as  to  the  average  income 
derived  from  the  fees  of  previous  years, 
which,  according  to  the  Scotch  language 


used,  was  received  for  business  "charge- 
able in  Exchequer."  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  the  procurator  fiscal  did  other 
work,  not  chargeable  in  Exchequer,  but 
chargeable  to  county  rates.  That  busi- 
ness was  not  included  in  the  salaries. 
They  continued  to  receive  the  fees  charge- 
able on  the  county,  and  they  were  also 
allowed  to  receive  other  fees  from  private 
parties  for  prosecutions  under  special 
statutes.  From  these  two  sources  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  procurators  fiscal 
derived  sums  of  money  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  Estimates  under  the  head- 
ing ** remuneration  ex-officioy^^  in  addition 
to  salaries  voted.  The  Betum  was 
peculiar.  In  Clackmannan,  for  instance, 
the  procurator  fiscal  received  a  salary  of 
£400  a-year,  and  from  other  fees  re- 
ceived £50  a-year ;  whereas  in  Airdrie, 
where  the  salary  was  £570  a-year,  the 
other  fees  only  produced  £9  3*.  There 
were  similar  discrepancies  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  Estimate,  showing  that 
in  some  counties  there  was  very  little  of 
the  business  chargeable  to  the  county 
rates,  and  that  very  few  fees  were  de- 
rived from  private  prosecutions;  whereas 
these  fees  in  other  counties  considerably 
increased  the  remuneration  of  the  pro- 
curator fiscal.  He  observed  that  the 
procurators  fiscal  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  had  declined  to  give  any  Return 
to  the  Gt)vemment  of  the  amount  they 
received  from  these  sources.  He  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  insist  upon 
receiving  a  Return.  The  whole  system 
of  payment  appeared  to  him  to  be  open 
to  serious  objection  ;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  tfiat  the  Government  would  do  well 
to  get  rid  of  the  pajrment  by  fees,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  arrangement  by 
which  they  were  paid  in  this  way  under 
special  statutes.  With  regard  to  these 
fees  for  prosecutions  under  special  sta- 
tutes, he  should  like  to  know,  also,  what 
they  were  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate  was  not 
present  to  give  a  better  answer  upon 
this  point  than  he  could  give.  While 
he  could  not  say  under  what  statutes 
these  fees  were  allowed,  he  thought  the 
Return  showed  that  they  were  only  re- 
ceived in  cases  where  the  public  duties 
of  the  procurator  fiscal  permitted  him 
to  undertake  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  received.  It  was  only  when  the 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  by  salary 
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was  not  80  important  as  to  occupy  his 
whole  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  derive 
profits  from  other  work.  With  regard 
to  the  Edinburgh  official,  he  thought  he 
had  made  a  proper  Return.  He  had 
explained  that  he  had  no  remuneration 
from  either  of  these  private  sources,  and 
he  imagined  that  was  the  explanation 
of  the  Glasgow  case  as  well.  The  word 
**Nil"  should  have  appeared  in  the 
printed  Papers,  instead  of  the  words 
*'  No  return."  He  would  look  into  this 
question  of  the  prociLrators  fiscal,  and, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  wished  it,  give 
him  fuller  explanations  on  Beport. 

Mb.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  ex- 
plained, that  the  procurator  fiscal  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of 
certain  offences  in  Scotland,  and  he  pur- 
sued for  penalties  and  recovered  certain 
fees  in  connection  with  these  prosecu- 
tions. The  hon.  Member  for  Burnley's 
(Mr.  Ry lands' s)  observations  raised  an 
important  question  regarding  procura- 
tors fiscal ;  and  it  would  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  discussion  two  years  ago  on 
the  Sheriffs  Courts  Bill,  the  majority  of 
Scottish  Members  present  expressed  their 
opinion,  and  recorded  it  by  a  Division, 
that  these  gentlemen  should  confine 
themselves  to  their  public  duties.  He 
(Mr.  Fraser-Mackintosh)  thought  they 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  pro- 
perly paid,  and  required  to  discharge  their 
public  duties  and  no  others. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  might  not 
return  in  time  to  enable  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  give  the  further  informlition 
he  had  so  courteously  promised,  and  he 
(Mr.  Rylands)  would  be  glad  to  rest 
content  with  the  promise  that  the  subject 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Trea- 
sury. He  understood  that  promise  to 
be  implied  in  what  had  been  said.  [Sir 
Henry  Selwix-Ibbetson  assented.]  If 
the  matter  was  considered  at  the  Trea- 
sury, he  believed  certain  good  might  be 
done.  He  did  not  like  to  see  gentlemen 
in  an  official  position  having  receipts 
which  were  not  in  the  form  of  salary, 
and  he  thought  the  Returns  should  be 
complete,  or  some  explanation  given. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  some 
system  of  this  k.Jid  was  being  introduced 
into  England,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  very  careful  how;  they  took  it  in  hand, 
for  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  expense, 
especially  if  tlie  wh(>]6\  thing  was  not 

Sir  Uonry  Selwm-lbbiison 


properly  planned.  They  had  many 
things  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  before  they  took  up  a  system 
of  procurators  fiscal  they  had  better 
count  the  cost,  and  take  care  to  see  what 
they  were  about. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(4.)  £45,931,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  HOLMS  said,  he  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  way  in  which  some  of  these  salaries 
were  made  up.  For  instance,  under  the 
head  of ' '  Court  of  Sessions/'  it  was  shown 
that  out  of  58  clerks  17  either  had  in- 
comes from  annuities,  or  fees  from  private 
practice,  or  enjoyed  a  plurality  of  offices. 
He  thought  this  was  altogether  a  wrong 
system.  It  was  well  to  know  distinctiy 
who  were  and  who  were  not  the  servants 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  have,  instead  of  58 
persons  who  would  g^ve  a  divided  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  a  smaller  number 
who  would  bestow  upon  their  work  an 
undivided  attention.  One  assistant  derk, 
who  was  paid  under  this  Vote  £475 
a-year,  had  also  £275  as  a  ''Circuit 
Clerk  in  Justiciary."  He  could  not 
satisfactorily  attend  to  both  these  offices. 
Then,  £700  was  paid  to  the  Auditor  of 
the  Court.  It  was  evident  that  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  amount  of  fees,  for 
it  was  explained  in  a  note  to  the  Esti- 
mates that  of  the  amount  he  received  for 
extra-judicial  remits  it  was  difficult  to 
say  "  the  amount  he  received  ex  officio^ 
He  (Mr.  W.  Holms)  thought  it  absurd 
that  the  Auditor  of  the  Court  should 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  fees  from 
private  work.  It  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things,  for  if  an  Audi- 
tor was  allowed  to  have  private  work, 
the  Government  had  no  control  over  his 
work. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  question  had  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  previous  Sessions. 
He  could  only  repeat  the  argument  then 
offered — that  it  was  often  of  advantage 
to  the  Public  Service  to  get  the  services 
of  a  man  of  large  experience  to  under- 
take certain  work,  even  though  he  had 
been  employed  in  some  other  Office,  or 
had  some  private  work.  In  many  cases, 
a  man  might  be  in  receipt  of  fees  from 
other  sources ;  but  it  did  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  he  neglected  his  public 
duties,  or  that  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  his  Office  as  to  the 
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number  of  hours  he  should  give  to  the  ' 
Public  Service  in  return  for  the  salary  paid 
him.  The  real  cause  of  this  information 
being  given  was  that  the  House,  some 
years  ago,  was  anxious  to  ascertain  as  far 
as  possiole  what  the  actual  emoluments 
were,  from  all  sources,  of  all  public  ser- 
vants. In  working  that  out,  every  official 
was  asked  whether  he  was  in  receipt  of 
any  sort  of  official  salary  other  than  that 
which  he  received  from  his  post?  Of 
course,  they  were  not  able  to  give  the 
amounts  where  men  were  of  literary  habits 
and  made  money  in  that  way ;  but,  wher- 
ever the  facts  could  be  obtained,  they  were 
printed  in  the  notes.  In  some  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  Auditor  to  the 
Court,  a  man  was  not  wanted  for  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  they  got  much 
better  men  by  allowing  them,  when  their 
services  were  not  required  by  the  Go- 
vernment, to  augment  their  income  from 
other  sources.  If  they  were  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line,  they  would  very  often 
either  lose  the  services  of  very  valuable 
public  servants,  or  they  would  have  to 
pay  very  much  higher  salaries  than  were 
at  present  charged  on  the  Estimates. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  rather  missed  the  point  of  the  re- 
mark. He  presumed  that  they  offered 
certain  fair  salaries  for  the  public  duties, 
and  not  such  salaries  as  a  man  of  suit- 
able capacity  would  not  be  likely  to  take. 
They  professed  to  offer  a  salary  capable 
to  secure  the  ability  fitted  for  the  office. 
Then  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  ask  the  indivi- 
dual for  a  return  of  all  he  received  from 
the  State,  either  as  salary  for  duties,  or 
as  compensation  for  loss  of  office.  Of 
course,  they  did  not  ask  what  were  his 
private  emoluments.  He  always  under- 
stood, also,  that  a  pension  became 
merged  in  a  salary,  if  the  receiver  of 
the  pension  returned  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice. For  instance,  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  present  time  was  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  as  Prime  Minister,  and  that 
merged  his  pension  as  a  Cabinet  Mini- 
ster. He  could  mention  a  g^eat  many 
instances  in  which  the  same  principle 
was  carried  out ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
understand  how  these  clerks  and  assistant 
clerks  could  be  in  receipt  of  annuities 
varying  from  £80  to  £160  a- year,  which 
were,  in  fact,  pensions  received  by  them 
as  late  Judges'  clerks,  which,  apparently, 
did  not  merg^  in  their  salaries.  He  did 
not  (juite  understand  why  that  was  so, 


and  he  certainly  thought  thoro  ought  to 
be  some  good  reason  for  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  auditor,  the  Secretai'y  to  the 
Treasury  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
quite  answered  the  objection.  The  note 
to  the  Vote  was — 

'*  The  Auditor  receives  a  considerable  amount 
of  fees  for  extra-judicial  remits  and  other 
business,  but  ho  has  difliculty  in  stating  sepa- 
rati»ly  the  amount  he  receives  ex-<{fficio,** 

If  that  meant  that,  practically,  he  made 
such  large  profits  that  ho  was  unable  to 
give  x^articulars,  as  he  supposed  it  did, 
then,  of  course,  they  could  not  call  upon 
him  to  make  a  return  of  then.  But  he 
might  ask,  also,  the  very  plain  question, 
whether  they  ought  to  appoint,  at  a  salary 
of  £700  a-year,  a  gentleman  who  re- 
ceived such  a  very  largo  amount  of  fees 
from  his  private  practice  that  he  could 
not  state  the  amount  ?  Practically,  ho 
had  no  doubt  that  this  gentleman  was 
making  a  very  large  income,  and  it 
created  a  suspicion  that  the  work  ho 
was  doing  outside  was,  probably,  a  good 
deal  more  remunerative  than  that  for 
which  they  were  paying  him. 

Mr.  HAJiSAY  pointed  out  that  tho 
question  involved  in  this  case  was,  whe- 
ther the  State  should  employ  any  gen- 
tleman who  undertook  professional 
duties  in  addition  to  his  official  work, 
and  was,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  just 
raised  in  regard  to  the  procurators  fisoal. 
He  rose  to  ask  the  Homo  Secretary  whe- 
ther he  was  able  to  give  them  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  view  ho  had  taken  re- 
garding tho  office  of  Sheriff,  and,  also, 
whether  he  had  come  to  any  conchision 
as  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Session?  There  was  one  vacancy  in 
that  Court  at  present ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  no  reason  why  there  shoulrl 
not  be  a  greater  number  of  va<;ancios,  if 
they  should  occur.  He  had  no  desire 
to  urge  the  Homo  Secretary  to  make 
any  appointment  to  the  vacant  office. 
But  while  he  thought  tho  number  of 
Judges  in  excess  oi  that  required  for 
the  discharge  of  public  business,  ho  was 
of  opinion  that  a  permanent  alt^jrati<m 
in  tne  number  of  the  Judges  iiiUHt  be 
accompanied  by  srmie  variation  in  tho 
present  constitution  of  tho  Court,  The 
number  of  Judges  who  sat  t<i  hear  appeals 
would  have  U)  be  smaller.  There  were 
four,  at  present,  and  that  was  Uh)  many. 
It  woula  be  also  interesting  U)  know 
whether  the  iloriie  HecTetary  hail  yet 
seen  bin  way  to  re^luce  the  number  of 
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Sheriffs-Substitute  in  any  district  in  Scot- 
land where  he  might  be  of  opinion  that 
the  duties  were  so  light  as  not  to  require 
that  the  office  should  be  filled  up  when 
vacant.  Nothing,  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Ramsay)  had  been  informed,  had  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  the 
number  of  the  Sheriffs- Substitute,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
mised to  give  his  best  consideration  to 
this  matter  when  the  Sheriffs  Court  Bill 
was  before  them. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  really 
cannot  give  the  Committee  any  informa- 
tion that  we  have  arrived  at  any  definite 
decision  in  regard  to  these  matters.  We 
have  shown  our  inclination,  as  far  as  the 
Court  of.  Session  is  concerned,  by  allow- 
ing the  vacancy  to  remain  open  so  long, 
and  I  think  hon.  Gentlemen  will  be  able 
to  conclude  pretty  much  from  this  what 
our  views  are  in  this  matter.  My  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate undertook,  in  the  Recess,  to  make 
further  inquiries,  not  only  as  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  but  as  to  the  Sheriffs- 
Substitute.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  wrong  in  saying  that  no  step 
has  been  taken.  In  one  case,  I  think,  a 
reduction  has  been  made. 

Mr.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  here 
rose  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  fewer 
than  two  reductions  in  the  North,  where 
there  were  great  complaints  in  conse- 
quence.    He  referred  to  Nairn  and  Tain. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  It  appears 
that  there  are  two  cases,  and  I  was  just 
goingto  say  that  onecase  wasin  my  mind, 
because  we  had  many  complaints  as  to 
the  action  we  had  taken.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  proof  of  an  insuperable  ob- 
lection.  Time  will  show  what  can  best 
be  done,  and  where  it  should  be  done. 
There  are  difficulties,  in  some  places, 
owing  to  the  long  distances  between 
populous  places  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land. What  I  have  said  will  show  that 
the  matter  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands),  that  bethought 
it  would  be  a  hard  case  if  there  was  to 
be  no  superannuation  at  all  for  officers 
re-entering  the  Public  Sei'vice.  It  was 
the  rule  that  pensions  granted  to  public 
servants  should  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  salaries  before  received ; 
but,  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member,  it  would  be  depriving  them  of 
what  was  practically  given  for  life,  to 

Mr.  Ramsay 


refuse  the  grants  made  under  particular 
statutes,  and  compensation  for  loss  on 
the  abolition  of  offices  previously  held. 
It  really  amounted  to  this — the  hon. 
Member  was  anxious  to  get  officers  at  a 
fixed  salary,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  men  without  any  other  other  occu- 
pation ;  but  it  very  often  happened  that 
men  could  be  got  who  had  a  far  greater 
amount  of  knowledge,  who  would  give 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  Public 
Service,  and  who  were  in  receipt  of  these 
compensations,    or,    being    in    private 
practice,  derived  emoluments  from  that 
source.  By  this  means,  the  public  obtained 
the  services  of  men  of  greater  experience 
than  could  be  secured  by  the  payment 
of  salary  only,  as  in  some  instances  that 
cropped  up  last  year.     The  public  time 
was  not  trenched  upon,  and  often  a  more 
efficient  servant  was  obtained.      With 
regard  to  the  services  of  an  Auditor, 
that  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
they  must  have  a   man   of    a  certain 
position  and  knowledge.     The  duty  of 
auditing  a  particular  Office  was  not  one 
that  should  occupy  the  entire  time  of  an 
individual.     The  higher  class  of  public 
servant  only  could  be  employed,  and  the 
Public  Service  obtained  from  him  all  that 
could  be  expected,  whoever  he  might  be. 
It  was  almost  to  be  regretted  that  so 
much  information  had  been  given  with 
regard  to  salaries  which  were  not  in  all 
cases  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
not  allow  local  clamour  in  every  district 
to  prevail,  but  would  take  into  considera- 
tion each  case  on  its  merits,  and  judge 
it  on  the  evidence  that  might  arise.  As 
to  the  office  of  Sheriff-Substitute,  he 
was  quite  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  yielded  in  one  case  to  local 
clamour.  He  trusted  that  would  not 
occur  again,  because,  when  Sheriffs- 
Substitute  had  been  elected,  they  had 
been  generally  well  fitted  for  the  offices 
for  which  they  were  chosen.  It  was 
absurd  to  speak  of  long  distances,  as  if 
these  were  inconvenient  or  of  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  Sheriff.  He  (Mr. 
Ramsay)  lived  in  a  district  where  they 
had  to  travel  200  miles  to  any  Court  of 
Law,  and  he  believed  there  was  no 
district  where  there  was  less  of  crime 
and  less  of  litigation  than  in  that  lo* 
cality.  He  could,  therefore,  speak  as 
to  the  possibility  of  some  of  these  offices 
being  dispensed  with  whenever  an  op- 
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portunity  occurred,  and  trusted  that 
public  (Jamour  would  not  be  allowed  to 
prevent  the  saving  of  public  money  on 
the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 

Sir  ANDREWLUSK  believed  it  to  be 
a  good  thing  that  people  should  have  to 
travel  200  miles  to  a  Court  of  Law.  The 
commercial  classes  in  this  country  had 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  Courts  of 
Session  in  Scotland  and  the  Irish  Courts 
were  over-manned,  and  that  the  expense 
connected  with  them  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  which 
they  had  to  get  through.  Litigation  in 
this  country  could  not  be  always  avoided, 
and  it  was  the  complaint  of  the  commer- 
cial class,  who  were  sometimes  engaged 
in  it  through  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  that  they  were  kept 
waiting  too  long  for  justice,  and  that 
there  were  so  many  men  in  the  various 
Courts  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
create  all  kinds  of  obstruction.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  say  that  time  would 
be  taken  to  consider  whether  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Court  of  Session  should  be 
filled  up  or  not,  for  even  in  London  many 
people  were  beginning  to  think  that  the 
number  of  Judges  was  too  great  for  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done.  A  great  deal 
of  time  was  taken  up  by  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  where,  perhaps,  five  or  six 
Judges  were  occupied  with  some  Church 
of  England  or  parish  scandal,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commercial  classes,  who 
could  not  get  their  cases  tried. 

Mr.  FRA.SER-MACKINTOSH,  with 
respect  to  the  statement  that  there  were 
too  many  Judges  in  Scotland,  said,  he 
was  not  now  going  to  give  an  opinion  ; 
but  as  the  Vote  included  the  Judges' 
salaries,  he  would  be  very  sorry  this 
discussion  closed  without  any  Scottish 
Member  getting  up,  as  he  was  happy  to 
do,  and  recording  his  praise  of  the  way 
business  was  managed  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  Of  late  years,  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Session  had  been  conducted 
with  very  great  ability  indeed.  The 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  closed  its  doors 
early  in  October  last,  and  the  numerous 
important  cases  arising  out  of  the  stop- 
page had  been  promptly,  but  carefully, 
disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
had  been  determined  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  and 
said  very  rightly,  that  there  was  seldom 
so  much  ability  displayed  as  in  the 
Court  of  Sessiou. 


Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  desired  to 
add  his  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  was  a  great  honour 
to  Scotland. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  items  under  sub-head  D 
for  Sheriffs,  as  well  as  for  the  Procura- 
tor Fiscal,  who  was  paid  by  a  salary  of 
£3,000.  It  seemed,  as  a  rule,  that  there 
were  very  few  salaries  paid  to  officers  ; 
while  a  number  of  curious  fees  of  all 
kinds  were  mentioned,  of  which,  in  some 
cases,  there  were  no  returns. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  were 
out  of  place,  the  Vote  to  which  he  was 
referring  having  been  already  passed. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  balance  of  argument  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  Government  officials  not  taking 
private  business.  He  gave  full  weight 
to  the  argument  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  good  men  for  the  Public  Ser- 
vice ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
those  men  who  had  private  business  to 
attend  to  would  often  perform  their 
public  duties  in  a  most  careless  manner, 
their  offices  in  that  way  becoming  some- 
times little  else  than  sinecures.  There 
were,  for  instance,  in  Ireland,  such 
offices  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk 
of  the  Crown,  where  gentlemen  received 
salaries  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
private  practice,  the  actual  business  of 
the  Crown  being  done  by  a  clerk  at  a 
small  salary,  while  another  gentleman 
received  a  large  salary  for  doing  nothing. 
It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  better 
that  those  public  servants  should  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  and  receive  salaries  in  proportion 
to  the  work  which  they  performed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  there  was  not  sufficient 
occupation  for  the  persons  appointed,  the 
offices  should  be  abolished.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  pensions — which 
he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  had  explained  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner — he  was  of  opinion 
that  gentlemen  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  an  official 
position  upon  a  pension,  unless  it  was 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  autho- 
rities that  they  were  incapacitated  for 
performing  the  duties  of  their  office ; 
while  the  system  of  giving  pensions  to 
young  men  who  might  last  out  a  gene- 
ration was,  to  his  mind,  thoroughly 
preposterous. 
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Mr.  W.  holms  asked  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  sum  of  £1,500 
paid  to  Crown  Agents  for  the  investi- 
gation of  peerages.  He  would  be  glad 
to  know  whether  these  were  officers 
of  the  Crown,  or  professional  men  in 
private  practice,  and  whether  the  details 
of  charge  on  page  237  referred  to  the 
investigation  of  dormant  peerages?  If 
the  latter  was  the  case,  why  was  not  the 
expense  paid  by  the  claimants  ? 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained,  that  the  charges  in  question 
were  paid  under  an  old  statute  of  Anne 
for  inquiries  in  the  matter  of  peerages, 
and,  as  he  believed,  they  were  made 
payable  by  the  Crown  in  order  to  protect 
the  public.  The  inquiries  were  of  a 
public  character,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  validity  of  claims ;  but 
he  regretted  his  inability  to  say  why 
the  expenses  were  not  payable  by  the 
claimants. 

SiE  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  cor- 
roborated the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  a  relative  of  his  having  dis- 
charged the  duties  in  question.  It  was 
considered  necessaiy  that  somebody 
should  be  employed  by  the  Government 
to  see  justice  done,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  left  to  private  persons  alone  to 
advance  claims  to  peerages. 

Mh.  W.  holms  inquired  by  whom 
these  officers  were  appointed  ? 

Sib  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**  That  a  Bum,  not  exceeding  £27,268,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Offices  in  Her  Majesty's  Gene- 
ral Register  House,  Edinburgh." 

SiE  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE 
wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  whether  the 
Government  had  come  to  any  decision 
with  regard  to  the  very  large  surplus 
which  arose  on  the  fees  of  this  Depart- 
ment? The  present  was  not  a  Vote 
of  public  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Register  House,  but  was  a  payment 
out  of  a  very  large  sum  received  for 
different  fees  for  the  work  done  in  the 
Department,  the  surplus  of  which  the 
Government  were  under  statutory  obli- 


gation  to  apply,  either  in  increafliiig  the 
efficiency  of  the  Department,  or  in  the 
reduction    of   future  fees.      The    hon. 
Baronet  might  be  aware  that  some  years 
ago   a  considerable  reduction   actually 
took  place,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute, 
and  that  very  efficient  relief  was  g^ven 
to  those  who  previously  paid.     The  sur- 
plus would  next  year  amount  to  £10,000, 
the  present  Vote  being  for  £36,000,  while 
the  anticipated  receipts  were  £46,000. 
He  thought  it  was  high  time  that  some- 
thing was  done  by  the  Government  in 
the  direction  of  a  considerable  reduction 
of  fees 

Sib  "henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
assured  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke)  that  the  subject  had  already 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  in  particular  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  during  the  visit  which  he 
had  paid  to  Edinburgh  not  very  long 
ago;  his  inquiries  having  resulted  in 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  revision 
of  the  Office  was  necessary.  Although 
the  surplus  was  not  quite  so  large  as 
that  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
still,  he  quite  admitted  that  the  Esti- 
mates showed  a  probable  saving  of  some- 
thing like  £9,000  ;  but  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  aware  that  if  necessary  changes 
had  to  take  place  in  the  Office,  such 
changes  were  very  generally  attended 
with  increased  salaries,  and  it  would  be 
hardly  prudent,  until  those  changes  were 
settled,  to  promise  any  distinct  reduction 
in  the  fees.  He  again  assured  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  Committee  that  the 
question  had  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  make  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  said,  as  there  was  at 
present  a  Bill  before  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  Office  of  Lord 
Clerk  Register,  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Sel- 
win-Ibbetson)  should  agree  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  Vote  until  the 
House  had  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  provisions  of  that  Bill.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  a  singular 
step  that  the  Committee  should  be  asked 
to  vote  this  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  Office  on  its 
present  footing  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  Bill  in  hand,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  duties  of  the 
Office.     It  would  be  admitted  that  as 
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far  as  the  objections  taken  by  the  Scotch 
Members  were  concerned,  they  were 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  that  no 
time  would  be  lost  by  their  endeavour 
to  secure  some  amendment  of  this  De- 
partment. The  Home  Secretary  intro- 
duced a  Bill  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland.  A  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  would  be  what  all  Scotchmen 
would  desire.  Such  a  Minister  would 
aid  in  securing  attention  to  Scottish  busi- 
ness. He  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  fees  charged  in  the  Ee- 
gister  Office.  Considering  the  large  sums 
of  money  which  came  in  from  the 
owners  of  real  estate  in  Scotland,  it  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  to 
charge  the  same  rate  of  fees  as  hitherto, 
simply  to  say  that  the  surplus  was  not  so 
great  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Lanark- 
shire (Sir  Edward  Colebrooko).  He 
believed  the  surplus  actually  amounted 
to  £9,800,  and  that  sum  had  been 
gathered  from  the  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty in  Scotland  ;  besides  which,  Scotch 
Members  had  been  asked  for,  and  did 
vote,  a  large  amount  for  the  registration 
of  real  estate  in  England.  It  was, 
therefore,  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  should  at 
all  doubt  the  propriety  of  considering 
the  whole  question  of  the  system  of 
Scotch  registration,  leaving  hon.  Mem- 
bers free  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  when  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  reached  the  stage  of  a  second 
reading.  There  were  many  persons 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question ;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M*Laren),  who  was  then  absent  on 
public  business,  had  given  Notice  of  a 
Motion  either  for  the  postponement  or 
reduction  of  the  Vote.  In  his  (Mr. 
Ramsay's)  opinion,  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  hon.  Members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  whole  Office  con- 
sidered ;  and  he  trusted  the  hon.  Baronot 
would  accept  his  suggestion  of  post- 
poning the  Yote  altogether  until  the 
Bill  before  the  House  had  been  carried 
through.  He  would  not,  however, 
make  a  Motion  to  that  effect,  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  House  by  taking  a  Division. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  not  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
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hon.  Member  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs 
(Mr.  Ramsay)  for  the  postponement  of 
the  Vote.  He  did  not  think  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Public  Business,  they 
would  advance  their  position  very  much 
by  a  postponement  until  the  House  had 
decided  upon  the  Bill  which  had  been 
submitted.  K  that  Bill  became  law,  he 
need  not  say  that  any  changes  intro- 
duced thereby  would  be  operative  as 
against  the  Estimate  then  under  discus- 
sion, and  that  if  any  reduction  took 
place  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
money  saved  would  pass  into  the  Exche- 
quer. Again,  looking  at  the  position  of 
Public  Business,  if  the  Vote  were  post- 
poned, they  could  hardly  hope  to  raise 
a  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 
When  the  changes  which  it  might  be 
found  necessary  to  introduce  were 
settled,  and  when  it  was  ascertained 
what  further  expense  would  result  from 
those  changes,  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
reconsider  the  table  of  fees  charged  in 
connection  with  this  Office,  with  a  view 
to  their  reduction  ;  but  he  could  hardly 
promise  that  reduction  until  those  ques- 
tions had  been  adjusted.  It  very  often 
happened  that  the  surplus  was  used  up 
by  expenses  of  the  establishment,  for 
which  demands  were  from  time  to  time 
made  upon  the  Treasury.  The  future 
position  of  the  question  would  in  no  way 
be  prejudiced  by  the  passing  of  the 
Vote,  to  the  postponement  of  which  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree. 

Mr.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  said, 
he  was  very  much  disappointed  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  agreed  to  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Committee  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Falkirk  Burghs  (Mr.  Ramsay),  as  last 
year  this  Vote  would  have  been  chal- 
lenged had  not  the  Home  Secretary 
promised  to  go  down  and  inquire,  and 
it  was  distinctly  understood  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  done.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet must  be  quite  aware  that  there 
existed  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  Register 
House,  in  regard  to  the  fees  exacted  in 
that  Office.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
which  he  (Mr.  Fraser-Mackintosh) 
thought  the  Vote  should  be  postponed 
was  that  hon.  Members  were  entitled, 
when  discussing  Scottish  Votes,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  also 
the  Home  Secretary,  so  that  they  might 
tell  the  House  what  they  intended  to 
do ;  for  it  appeared  quite  clear  that  if 
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they  allowed  the  Vote  to  pass  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  would  go  off  in  the 
same  manner  as  last  year,  and  nothing 
would  be  done.  The  agitation  in  regard 
to  the  fees  in  the  Hegister  House  was 
one  that  had  been  going  on  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  the  surplus  that  had 
accrued  on  one  occasion  had  been  as 
much  as  £16,000  in  a-year,  while  it  had 
seldom  been  less  than  £8,000.  The 
amount  of  fees  drawn  was  growing  every 
year,  and  it  was  nonsense  to  say  that 
the  time  had  not  arrived  when  a  great 
reduction  should  be  made,  for  that  time 
was  long  since  past.  Among  the  Votes 
for  that  Office  he  saw  a  sum  of  £1,200 
a-year  for  the  Lord  Clerk  Eegister  ;  but 
it  had  been  intimated  that  the  present 
holder  of  the  Office  was  to  have  no 
salary.  Again,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Eegistry  of  Sasines  received  £1,000 
a-year.  They  heard  a  great  deal  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  about  having  good 
men  of  social  position  and  ability  to  fill 
Government  offices ;  but  he  understood 
that  this  gentleman  never  attended  to 
his  duties  at  all,  and  his  appointment 
was  so  glaring  that  it  had  been  struck 
at,  as  a  thing  never  again  to  take  place, 
by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  If 
nothing  came  of  it,  he  should  move  that 
the  Vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
£1,000.  The  point  he  had  mentioned 
was  one  on  which  many  of  them  were 
unanimous,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  should  postpone  the  Vote, 
the  more  particularly  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  had  not  been  able  to 
be  present  during  the  discussion ;  and  if 
that  course  was  pursued,  he  believed 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  find  he  was  not 
delaying,  but  rather  advancing  matters. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**That  a  Bum,  not  exceeding  £26,268,  b© 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  OfiSces  in  Her  Majesty's  General 
Eegister  House,  Edinburgh."  —  (Mr.  Fraser- 
Mackintosh.) 

Dh.  CAMERON  said,  the  whole  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  lay  in  a  nut- 
shell. There  was  derived  from  the  fees 
charged  in  Scotland,  for  the  registry  of 
transfers,  a  sum  of  money  which  more  than 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  Office,  and 
left  a  surplus  of  something  like  £10,000, 
and  that  surplus  went  into  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  which  it  was  contended  by  the 

jifr.  Frastr-Maeiinioth 


Scotch  MemberR  was  not  right.  The 
subject  had  been  brought  forward  on 
several  former  occasions;  and  he  remem- 
bered having  assisted  on  one  of  those 
occasions  three  years  or  four  years  ago, 
at  which  time  he  had  sent  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith), 
who  then  occupied  the  position  now  held 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson),  a  number  of  reports  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  various  legal 
bodies,  and  which  comprised  plans  for 
the  removal  of  the  causes  of  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  Office,  and  suggestions 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  day  took  the 
papers,  and  almost  undertook  to  read 
them  ;  but,  of  course,  nothing  came  of  it 
for  he  was  promoted  to  another  Office, 
and  **  a  King  arose  who  knew  not 
Joseph."  So  the  matter  went  on  year 
after  year ;  but  it  was  not  a  question 
which  was  in  any  way  aflPected  by  the 
Lord  ClerkEegister  (Scotland)Bill,  which 
was  a  Bill  for  consolidation,  and  affected 
the  salary  of  another  Department  solely, 
doing  away  with  an  Office  which  was, 
more  or  less,  of  the  nature  of  a  sinecure, 
and  re-arranging  various  Offices  with  a 
view  to  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  Bill  did  not  concern  the  Office  about 
which  the  Committee  were  discussing,  and 
the  excuse  put  forward  did  not  amount 
to  any  just  reason  why  the  question 
should  not  be  at  once  decided.  There 
were  two  ^ays  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion. One,  the  simplest,  was  to  reduce 
the  fees  by  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
which  accrued  every  year ;  and  the  other, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  the  preferable 
way,  was  to  institute  improvements  in 
the  Office,  not  by  way  of  increasing 
the  salaries,  but  by  way  of  more  efficient 
registration,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  had  been  tried  with  great 
satisfaction  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere — 
the  system  of  **  search- sheets."  When 
that  had  been  suggested  before,  the 
answer  always  was  that  it  would  re- 
quire money ;  but  why  should  they 
not  take  the  surplus  £10,000  to  make 
the  experiment  with?  The  two  sys- 
tems could  be  run  simultaneously,  so 
thilt  if  one  did  not  answer  it  could  be 
discontinued.  He  understood  perfectly 
well  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  pronounce 
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any  opinion  on  the  matter ;  and  all  that 
they  asked  was  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  agree  to  the  very  reasonable 
course  of  postponing  the  Vote.  K  the 
matter  would  be  arranged,  he  would  not 
wish  to  say  another  word ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  asked  that  the  Vote  should  not 
be  pushed  forward,  but  that  it  ahould  be 
postponed  until,  the  Lord  Advocate  being 
present,  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  him.  He  did  not  think 
the  8cotch  Members  would  be  found 
obstructive ;  but  really  the  proposal  for 
the  postponement  of  the  Vote  was  so 
reasonable  that  he  should  feel  justified 
in  supporting  any  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment that  might  be  made  upon  it. 

SiE  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  sorry  to  appear  unreasonable  in 
pressing  the  Vote  upon  the  Committee  ; 
but  he  ventured  to  submit  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  met  even  by  the  know- 
ledge or  presence  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
inasmuch  as  it  entirely  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  to  deal  with  it  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
And  it  was  because  the  Treasury  had  to 
act  in  the  matter  that  he  had  stated  he 
was  prepared  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
claim  made,  when  the  time  should  arrive 
for  its  revision.  But  he  had  also  stated, 
not  that  the  Bill  mentioned  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question,  but  that  the 
Government  could  not  proceed  to  deal 
with  the  fees  at  once,  because  they  had 
been  making  that  very  inquiry  which 
hon.  Members  seemed  to  think  the  Trea- 
sury had  ignored  from  year  to  year. 
That  inquiry  had  been  made  with  the 
view  of  altering  and  amending  this  par- 
ticular Office,  and  of  meeting  the  com- 
plaints which  had  been  made  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  with  the  view 
of  carrying  out  also,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron)  had  sug- 
gested, a  better  mode  of  indexing  and 
keeping  the  records,  not  as  superseding 
the  present  system,  but  as  running 
parallel  with  it,  and  in  order  to  make 
the  work  better  and  more  useful.  The 
plan  had  not  only  been  considered  by 
the  Treasury,  but  had  been  very  far  ad- 
vanced towards  carrying  out ;  but  what 
he  had  before  stated  he  was  still  obliged 
to  maintain,  that  he  could  not  definitely 
say  he  could  alter  the  present  system  of 
fees  until  the  result  of  the  proposed 
changes  was  known,  at  which  time  he 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  consider 


what  should  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
restricting  the  fees.  He  ventured  to 
think  that  a  pledge  of  that  kind  on  be- 
half of  the  Treasury  should  give  some 
satisfaction  to  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  matter,  and  show  them  that  the 
object  was  not  to  get  it  postponed  for 
another  year.  With  regard  to  the 
Begister,  he  could  state  that  indexing 
arrangements,  which,  he  trusted,  would 
be  satisfactory,  had  been  agreed  to  and 
were  about  to  be  carried  out ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  see  there  were  no  grounds 
for  any  further  postponement.  Had  the 
Lord  Advocate  been  present,  he  believed 
nothing  more  could  have  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  this  particular  Vote. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE 
thanked  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  his 
statement ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
qualify  the  expression  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  at  hearing  that  the  subject 
was  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Government  by  saying  that  he  had 
not  the  highest  confidence  that  things 
would  move  as  rapidly  as  he  could  wish, 
because,  judging  by  the  past,  he  did  not 
think  the  Treasury  had  shown  any 
great  zeal  in  carrying  out  urgently- 
needed  reforms.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  quite  content,  as  the  matter  had 
been  really  taken  in  hand,  to  leave  it  in 
its  present  position.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Committee  had  been  un- 
fairly placed,  by  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  with  regard  to  inquiries 
which  it  might  have  been  desirable  to 
make  as  to  the  establishment  and  work- 
ing of  the  system  which  would  neces- 
sarily have  some  influence  upon  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  which  were  to  be 
carried  out ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
if  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  postpone 
the  Vote,  at  any  rate  the  Report  might 
be  brought  on  after  the  Lora  Advocate 
had  returned  to  town.  With  regard  to 
the  searching  department,  he  was  certain 
this  could  be  improved  in  the  matter  of 
the  indices,  one  of  the  great  features  of 
the  reform  carried  out  about  10  years 
ago  being  that  those  indices  were  sent 
out  for  completion  to  the  diflferent  coun- 
ties without  burdening  Edinburgh  with 
the  whole  of  the  expense.  He  should 
be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  say  anything  upon  this  point, 
which  was  exciting  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  his  neighbour* 
hood. 
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Mb.  ASSHETON  OBOSS  hoped  that 
the  debate  and  the  speech  which  had 
followed  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
accepted  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary 
pledge,  but  as  a  proof  that  action  was 
really  going  forward.     As  a  result  of 
what  took  pace  in  the  debate  last  Ses- 
sion, he  went  down  to  Edinburgh  and 
proceeded  throug^h  the  Begistry  Offices 
with  the  Lord  Advocate;  and  he  (Mr. 
Cross)  felt  bound  to  express  his  thanks 
to  every  officer  connected  with  the  De- 
partment   for    the    ready    information 
which  they  had  afforded  him  upon  every 
subject    of    inquiry.      He    had    gone 
thoroughly  and  completely  into   every 
department;   and  with  regard  to    the 
question  of  the  indices,  he  was  sorry  to 
find,  in  certain  instances,  they  were  in 
arrear.     Upon  that  subject,  no  doubt, 
there  had  been  considerable  difficulty, 
as  well  as  some  feeling,  which  had  mate- 
rially interfered  with  the  preparation  of 
the  records.     He  did  not  think  anything 
could  be  better,  in  their  way,  than  the 
search- sheets,  which  were  most  valuable, 
and    saved    a    great   deal  of   time  in 
searching  for  titles.     Under  that  system 
one  book  was  posted  up  into  another 
day  by  day,  after  the  manner  of  bankers' 
or  merchants'  accounts,  and,  finally,  into 
the  ledger,  in  which  the  whole  of  any 
transaction  could  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
This  compilation  was  extremely  useful, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
that  nothing  was  missed  from  the  search- 
sheets,  as,  in  that  case,  the  error  would 
possibly  not  be  discovered   for    years 
afterwards.    In  his  opinion,  it  was  abso- 
lutely for  the  interest  of  the  country 
that  the  search-sheets,   on  which  Mr. 
Brodie,  the  then  holder  of  the  office, 
had  spent  so  much  time   and  labour, 
should  be  continued;   but  it  was  also 
his  opinion  that  the  statutory  indices 
should  be  kept  up    as    well.      Those 
indices  ought  to  be  made  as  perfect  as 
possible,  for  no  great  mass  of  literature 
was  of  any  use  without  the  key  to  it. 
Some  of  the  Scotch  officials  preferred 
one  plan,  and  some  the  other ;  but  his 
view  was  that  both  plans  should  be  car- 
ried on  concurrently.     As  it  had  been 
found  that  considerable  confusion  existed 
on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  indices,  the  Treasury  had 
consented  to    every  proposition  which 
he  had  made ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  a 
few    months,    in    conse(][uence    of   the 


action  which  had  been  taken,  the  indices 
would  be  completely  and  properly  posted 
up  to  the  present  time,  wluch  he  was 
sure  would  effect  a  great  improvement 
in  the  system  of  registration.      With 
regard,  however,  to  the  question  of  cost, 
he  was  not  quite  certain.     Neither  could 
he  give  any  opinion  at  that  moment 
whether  it  was  better  to  reduce  the  fees, 
or  improve  the  efficiency  first.     But  if 
he  werepersonally  applied  to,  he  should 
say — **  First  make  your  Begistry  House 
as  efficient  as  possible,  and  then  look  for 
a  reduction  of  fees."    The  next  thing 
would  be  to  establish  a  reserve,  because 
every  now  and  then  there  were  extra- 
ordinary expenses  to  be  provided  for; 
but,    beyond  making  ample  provision 
and  keeping  in  hand  such  reserve  as 
might  be  necessary,  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
surplus  should  be  taken  off  the  fees. 
That  being  the  case,  he  had  only  to  re- 
mark that  the  records,  of  which  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  valuable  collection, 
were  exposed  to  great  risk  of  destruction 
by  fire ;  and  he  was  struck  more  than 
anything  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
clerks  were   allowed  to  return  to  the 
offices  and  remain  there  up  to  8  or  9 
o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to  work  over- 
time.     The    clerks  had  fires  in  their 
rooms,  and  on  leaving  for  the  night  they 
were  accustomed  to  rake  out  the  cinders 
into  the  grate,  which  he  believed  to  be 
a  most  dangerous  practice;   while  the 
only  precaution  attempted  was  that  some 
porter   was   supposed  to  see  that  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  that  the 
fires  were  raked  out.    That  appeared  to 
be  the  whole  security  for  these  valuable 
records  against  fire.    In  consequence  of 
this  he  had  requested  the  Inspector  to 
report  to  him,  and  the  Treasury  had  also 
sent   down  another  officer  to  make  a 
special  inquiry.     It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  something  had  been  done  to 
render    this    most    valuable    collection 
secure  from  destruction  by  fire.     From 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, he  believed  the  Committee  would 
see  that  they  were  on  the  high  road  to 
improvement,    and   that   the   Treasury 
were    really    doing   something   in   the 
matter. 

Mr.  C.  S,  PABKEB  observed,  that 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  was  very  satisfactory  to  Scotch 
Members.    Their  constituents  would  be 
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glad  to  hear  that  the  Governinent  had 
bond  fide  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject  this  year,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  mastered  so  many 
of  the  details ;  and  as  regarded  risk  of 
fire  they  had  reason  to  thank  him 
for  the  prudence  he  had  shown.  They 
had  been  offered  two  alternatives.  First, 
that  this  money  should  be  spent  upon 
rendering  the  Department  more  effec- 
tive ;  or,  secondly,  that  it  should  go  in 
diminution  of  fees.  But  he  thought  that 
the  Government  should  give  an  assur- 
ance more  definite  in  respect  of  time, 
that  this  year,  at  last,  the  money  should 
^  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  — 
either  that  the  Department  should  be 
made  more  effective,  or  that  the  scale 
of  fees  should  be  revised.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
no  doubt,  felt  himself  in  the  position  of 
a  guardian  of  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
and  bound  to  take  care  of  its  interests  ; 
but  the  money  derived  from  the  fees  of 
this  Department  ought  not  to  go  into 
the  Exchequer.  It  should  be  applied 
at  once  in  reduction  of  the  scale  of  fees 
or  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department.  He  thought,  if  an  explicit 
promise  were  made  to  that  effect,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  and  would 
meet  the  case. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  remarked  that  £46,000 
was  received  from  the  Department,  and 
only  £36,000  was  expended  upon  it. 
But  that  surplus  was  only  nominal,  for 
there  were  sums  to  be  provided  for,  such 
as  providing  for  those  who  had  formerly 
held  office  in  the  Department,  which 
would  reduce  the  surplus  to  nothing  at 
all.  Something  had  been  said  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  a  Cabinet  Minister  being  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  the  interests  of 
Scotland.  In  his  opinion,  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  a  waste  of 
money ;  on  the  Treasury  Bench  there 
was  not  room  for  another  Secretary  of 
State — the  ground  was  fully  occupied  as 
it  was  by  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen, 
and  great  inconvenience  was  caused  by 
crowding.  There  was  one  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  refer — namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  sasines.  A  salary  was  taken 
from  the  Government  by  a  gentleman 
for  doing  entirely  nominal  work.  In 
his  opinion,  no  Government  work  should 
be  allowed  to  be  done  by  deputy,  and  if 
work  was  required  to  be  done,  it  should 
be  done  by  the  holder  of  the  office  him- 


self. He  did  not  think  there  was  the 
least  grievance  in  this  matter,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch 
Members  was  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  HAMSAT  was  surprised  to  hear 
Scotch  Members  censured  for  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  he  was 
sure,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
guilty  of  the  same  waste  of  time.  The 
suggestion  that  he  (Mr.  Kamsay)  made, 
that  the  Vote  should  be  postponed,  was 
based  upon  the  fact  to  which  he  re- 
ferred— namely,  the  absence  from  their 
places  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M*Laren).  In  the  absence  of  both  those 
hon.  Members,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  postpone  the  Vote.  It 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Vote  would  have  nothingwhat- 
ever  to  do  with  the  Bill  referring  to  the 
Office  of  Lord  Clerk  Eegister.  Now,  one 
of  his  reasons  for  referring  to  the  Bill 
was  that  it  might  be  necessary,  in  altering 
and  improving  the  system  of  registration 
which  now  existed  in  Scotland,  that  some 
statutory  authority  for  carrying  out  these 
changes  should  be  given.  It  was  in 
order  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should 
consider  whether  anything  of  the  sort 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  that  he 
had  suggested  that  the  Vote  should  be 
postponed.  The  suggestion  seemed  to 
him  to  be  so  reasonable  that  he  had 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  have 
been  willing  at  once  to  have  acceded  to 
it.  The  Scottish  Representatives  gene- 
rally concurred  with  him  in  thinking 
that  that  would  be  the  wisest  course  to 
take.  Still,  however,  he  did  not  wish 
to  press  the  matter,  and  would  leave  it 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  to  decide  whether 
it  should  be  postponed.  He  would  ask 
him  to  re-consider  his  decision,  and  defer 
the  consideration  of  this  Vote  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  order  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Lord  Clerk  Eegister  Bill  might  be 
fairly  considered,  and  that  such  changes 
might  be  introduced  into  the  system  of 
registration  in  Scotland  as  were  indicated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
He  was  satisfied  that  Public  Business 
would  be  expedited  by  the  course  he  had 
suggested  being  taken ;  but  still,  after 
the  explanation  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  had  been  good 
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enough  to  give  them,  as  to  the  Bteps 
which  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Department  and  the  protection  of  docu- 
ments deposited  in  the  Registry  Office, 
he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  withdraw 
his  proposal,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  in- 
sisted upon  it. 

SiE  ANDREW  LUSK  remarked  that 
there  were,  no  doubt,  some  important 
questions  connected  with  this  Yote ;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a 
statement  of  what  had  been  already 
done  with  regard  to  the  Office,  and  what 
it  was  proposed  to  do,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  more  could  be  desired.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  he  had 
been  down,  and  had  himself  looked  into 
the  matter,  and  was  trying  to  bring 
about  the  results  which  hon.  Members 
wanted.  FQr  these  reasons,  he  appealed 
to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh)  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  FRASER-MACKINTOSH  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  statement  of 
the  Home  Secretary  in  explanation,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion.  He  thought, 
however,  that  they  were  entitled  to  that 
statement  without  being  obliged  to  make 
all  that  fuss  about  it.  He  took  exception 
to  several  of  the  remarks  of  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  Treasury  had  not  to  pay 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dations. It  would  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  and 
houses  in  Scotland.  A  thoroughly  effi- 
cient organization  would  not,  he  was 
informed,  cost  £2,000  a-year  additional, 
hence  a  large  reduction  of  the  fees  could 
instantly  be  made.  If  the  Home  Secre- 
tary insisted  on  a  reserve,  it  could  be 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  large 
surplus  from  past  years  improperly  drawn 
from  the  class  alluded  to.  He  withdrew 
his  Amendment  on  the  understanding 
that  the  suggjestions  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  be  carried  out.  There  was 
one  question  he  wished  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to, 
and  that  was  the  placing  on  the  Civil 
Service  Lists  of  all  the  clerks  employed 
engrossing,  or  otherwise,  in  the  Register 
House,  with  a  view  to  their  proper  remu- 
neration and  ultimate  superannuation,  as 
to  which  great  dissatisfaction  existed. 
Memorials  from  these  deserving  officials 
had  been  presented,  and  demanded  fa- 
vourable consideration.  He  should  be 
glad  to  knew  whether  the  Home  Secre- 
tary saw  his  way  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  that  question  ? 

J//*.  Ramsay 


Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  that 
before  the  Amendment  was  withdrawn, 
he  would  urge  upon  the  Gt>Temment 
that  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have 
an  increased  efficiency  in  this  Depart- 
ment, but  a  reduction  in  the  fees. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Inverness 
Burghs  had  stated  that  £2,000  a-year 
would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Office.  The  fees  at 
present  paid  into  the  Office  would  fully 
meet  that  expense,  allow  a  reduction 
on  the  fees  charged,  and  yet  leave 
a  very  considerable  margin  to  protect 
the  Treasury  from  loss.  Not  only  was 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  Office,  but 
also  that  the  fees  in  Edinburgh  be  re- 
duced. After  the  explanation  and  as- 
surance which  had  been  given,  he 
thought  the  Motion  might  very  well  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  they  might  wait  for 
another  year  to  see  what  was  done. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
an  exact  paraphrase  had  been  given  of 
what  he  had  himself  said.  He  was 
anxious  about  the  superannuation  of  the 
clerks — some  of  them  he  was  bound  to 
say,  in  his  opinion,  were  entitled  to 
superannuation;  but  there  were  others 
whom  he  conceived  to  have  no  such  claim. 
As  hon.  Members  might  be  aware,  there 
was  a  difficulty  at  the  present  moment, 
owing  to  all  of  those  persons  not  being 
Civil  servants.  The  question  was,  how- 
ever, being  discussed,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  another  year  he  would  be  able  to 
speak  of  it  much  more  fully. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £63,433,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Expenses 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland,  and 
of  the  Prisons  under  their  control,  including 
the  ^Maintenance  of  Criminal  Lunatics  and  the 
Preparation  of  Judicial  Statistics." 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  that,  perhaps, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
good  enough  to  answer  some  questions 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  The  same 
information  was  not  given  in  the  remarks 
accompanying  this  Vote  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  similar  Yote  in  regard  to 
England.  It  was  upon  that  matter  he 
wished  to    ask   some    questions.     He 
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wished  to  know  the  number  of  prisons 
taken  over  by  Government  from  the  day 
they  first  commenced  to  take  them  over ; 
what  reduction  in  their  number  had  since 
been  made ;  and  he  also  wished  to  know 
what  reduction  had  been  made  in  the 
cost  of  prisons  generally  since  the  Oo- 
▼ernment  had  taken  them  over  ?  In  the 
Memorandum  accompanying  the  Vote,  it 
was  stated  that  the  average  cost  of  pri- 
soners was,  per  head,  £27  4s.  He  would 
point  out  that  that  was  a  higher  amount 
than  the  average  cost  of  a  convict  in 
Perth  Prison,  and  £3  or  £4  higher  than 
the  average  cost  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
local  prisons  of  Scotland  in  1877 — the 
year  before  the  Government  took  over 
the  prisons.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  average  cost  of  a  prisoner  under 
Government  had  increased  instead  of 
diminishing. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  inquired  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  arriving  at  a 
settlement  with  the  local  authorities  in 
taking  over  the  prisons  ? 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was  afraid  that  he  was  not  able  to  give 
a  very  good  account  of  what  had  been 
done  under  the  Prisons  Regulation  Act 
for  Scotland.  The  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  prisons  in  Scotland  had  not  been 
so  great  as  in  England,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  enlarging  certain  of  the 
prisons  in  Scotland  very  considerably 
before  they  could  abolish  others.  That 
process  entailed  not  only  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  time,  but  a  very  large 
amount  of  money.  The  cost  of  prisoners 
in  Scotland  was,  no  doubt,  in  excess  not 
only  of  prisoners  in  England,  but  of 
prisoners  formerly  in  the  local  prisons. 
That  arose  from  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  number  of 
prisons  in  Scotland  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  had  reduced  them  in 
England ;  thus  the  cost  of  a  prisoner  in 
Scotland  could  not  be  reduced  in  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  done  in  Eng- 
land. He  believed  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  enlarge  one  or  two  of 
the  prisons  in  Scotland,  and  thereby  to 
do  away  with  a  considerable  number. 
By  that  means  they  would  be  enabled  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  prisoners  in  Scotland  as  they 
had  in  England. 

Mr.  DODSON  thought  that  the  ques- 
tions which  he  had  put  had  hardly  been 
answered.     The  point  which  he  wished 


to  make  was  that  it  appeared  from  a 
Memorandum  accompanying  the  Civil 
Service  Estimate  that  the  average  cost 
of  a  prisoner  in  Scotland  had  been  esti- 
mated at  £27  4«.  He  pointed  out  that 
that  was  a  higher  amount  than,  according 
to  the  judicial  statistics  of  Scotland,  was 
the  cost  of  a  convict  in  1877,  and  that  it 
was  a  still  greater  expenditure  than  the 
average  cost  of  a  prisoner  in  the  local 
prisons  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1877, 
the  last  year  in  which  the  prisons  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  average  cost  of  a  prisoner,  as  set 
down  in  this  Memorandum,  was  £27  48.,- 
and  the  average  gross  cost  of  a  prisoner 
in  the  local  prisons,  in  1877,  was  some- 
thing like  £24,  according  to  the  judicial 
statistics.  He  thought  that  there  must 
be  some  explanation  of  that,  and  per- 
haps the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  it  to  them.  The 
other  question  which  he  wished  to  ask 
was,  what  was  the  number  of  prisons 
that  had  been  closed  since  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  prisons,  and  what 
reduction  had  been  made  in  the  total 
cost  of  prisons  in  Scotland  since  the  Go- 
vernment took  them  over?  He  was 
aware  that  in  Scotland  there  was  a  cer- 
tain number  of  very  small  prisons ;  and, 
no  doubt,  some  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  districts  where  the  population 
was  sparse.  It  was  also  probable  that 
some  that  might  eventually  be  abo- 
lished could  not  be  closed  until  other 
prisons  were  enlarged. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
he  could  not  answer  the  questions  which 
had  been  put  at  the  present  time.  The 
Commissioners  would,  he  believed, 
shortly  send  in  their  Report,  by  which 
some  of  the  questions  asked  could  be 
answered.  He  might  observe  that  in 
Scotland  things  were  not  done  in  quite 
the  same  way  as  in  England.  Owing  to 
the  amount  of  prisons,  compared  with 
the  number  of  prisoners,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  away  with  a  great  number ; 
but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  some  of 
the  prisons,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
shut  up  two  or  three,  because  those  left 
were  too  small  to  take  the  prisoners. 
Practically,  in  Scotland,  they  would  have 
to  build  a  certain  number  of  fresh  pri- 
sons altogether.  At  the  present  moment 
the  number  of  prisons  which  had  been 
closed  in  Scotland  was  very  small ;  but 
a  scheme  was  under  consideration,  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  after  the 
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Commissioners  had  made  their  Beport 
something  would  be  done  in  the  matter. 
A  question  had  also  been  asked  as  to 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  come 
to  with  the  local  authorities.     Some  dif- 
ficulty had  arisen  in  this  matter  from  the 
fact  that  the  cells  in  Scotland  were  not 
certified.     It  became   necessary,  there- 
fore, to  take  some  standard  by  which 
they  could  be  guided  as  to  whether  cells 
were  to  be  paid  for  or  not.     As  the  Bill 
was  originally  drawn,  they  were  to  pay 
for  every  cell  of  700  cubic  feet ;   but 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
McLaren) — doubtless  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  new  prison  at  Edinburgh  did 
not  meet  the  requirement — objected  to 
the  provision.     The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  a  considerable  number  of  Scotch 
Members,    and    they  stated  that  they 
would  rather  leave  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  to 
which  were  the  proper  cells,  and  which 
were  not.      That  course  was   adopted; 
but  it  had  led  to  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  administration,  for  it  was  a  very 
hard  thing  for  the  Government  to  say 
what  was  the  actual  value  of  the  cell. 
They  had  come  to  what  might  be  taken 
as  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  matter, 
and  had  fixed  a  certain  amount  of  cubic 
feet  as  the  requisite  size  for  the  cells  to 
be  taken  over ;  every  cell  under  that  size 
would  have  to  be  certified   as  fit  for 
human  habitation.     He  had  also  been 
asked  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  prisoner  in  Scotland 
was  now  £27,  a  higher  amount  than  ap- 
peared under  the  old  system.     It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  cost  of  a  prisoner 
in  Scotland  was  now  greater  than  for- 
merly, and  he  could  not  explain  the  ac- 
tual difference ;  but  he  must  point  out 
that   in   Scotland  they  had  began  by 
increasing  and  adding  to   the  cost  by 
appointing  the  Commissioners  and  In- 
spectors, and  had,  as  yet,  arrived  only 
upon  the  fringe  of  the   subject.     The 
actual  cost  of  the  prisoners  had  thus  been 
increased ;   but  the   extra    expenditure 
had  been  caused  by  the  new  staff,  the 
benefit  of  which  would  be  found  there- 
after. 

Me.  DODSON  asked,  if  it  was  to  be 
understood  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  had  been  no  actual  reduction  in 
the  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  None. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  there  was  likely  to  be 

i/r.  Aasheton  Cross 


an  arrangement  made  with  regard  to 
the  old  prisons.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  cells  certified  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Predecessor  would  be  taken 
as  now  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners,  and  would  be  so  certified  by 
the  Inspectors  ?  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
aware  that  many  cells  under  the  stan- 
dard (700  cubic  feet)  he  had  fixed  had 
been  certified  as  suitable  by  his  Pre- 
decessors. He  hoped  that  he  would 
consider  the  cells  so  certified  suffi- 
cient under  the  present  Act.  Could  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  indicate  when  he 
would  be  able  to  announce  his  intentions 
as  to  the  new  prisons  in  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
what  the  hon.  Member  had  said  was 
exactly  what  he   (Mr.   Cross)  did  not 
mean.     He  did  not  intend  to  adopt  any 
cells  which  had  not  been  passed  by  the 
Inspectors  in  Scotland ;  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  adopt  cells  allowed  by  his 
Predecessors   in  Scotland.     Under  the 
Scotch  Prisons  Act  there  was  not  such 
a  clause  as  was  contained  in  the  English 
Prisons  Act  providing  that  cells  should 
be  certified.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  be  kept  in  certain 
cells  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Inspec- 
tor ;  but  those  cells  were  never  certified 
in   Scotland  as  they  were  in  England. 
The  real  fact  was,  that  if  he  were  to 
adopt  those  cells  he  would  be  held  up  in 
that  House  as  doing  wrong,   and  as 
being  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that 
ever  existed  by  permitting  prisoners  to 
be  put  in  places  not  fit  for  habitation. 
Another  question  had  been  put  to  him 
as  to  when  they  might  expect  to  begin 
the  new  prisons  in  Scotland.     He  hoped 
very  soon ;  but  there  was  great   diffi- 
culty in  putting  these  matters  into  the 
Estimates,  arising,  as  he  would  point 
out,   from  the,  at   present,  very  incon- 
venient   system    of   keeping   accounts. 
Take  the  prison  of  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
for  instance  ;  it  was  a  very  valuable  site, 
but  it  was  not  a  good  prison,  and  one  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of.     But  it  was  neces- 
sary   he    should   build    a   new  prison 
before  he  got  rid  of  it.     For  that  pur- 
pose, he  must  put  into  the  Estimates 
some  £20,000,  £30,000,  or  £40,000.  If 
he  could  sell  the  Glasgow  Prison  after- 
wards, the  whole  of  that  money  would 
come  back  to  the  Exchequer ;  but  by 
the  present  mode  of  keeping  accounts, 
the  item  of  £40,000  on  account  of  the 
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Glasgow  Prison,  which  would  be  de- 
frayed by  the  sale  of  the  site,  would 
appear  iu  the  Estimates  as  an  extra 
charge  for  the  year,  and  cause  the  Esti- 
mate to  exceed  the  previous  year  by 
that  amount.  That  seemed  to  him  a 
very  great  mistake  in  the  manner  of 
keeping  accounts.  He  hoped  by  some 
means  or  other,  in  a  short  time,  however, 
to  deal  with  the  City  of  Glasgow  Prison. 
Before  long,  also,  he  trusted  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  to  do  away  with  num- 
bers of  the  smaller  gaols  that  were 
unfit. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  observed,  that 
what  they  complained  of  in  Scotland  was 
that  the  Home  Secretary  required  them 
to  have  better  cells  than  were  accepted 
in  England.  They  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  England ;  but  they  did  not  think 
it  right  that  they  should  have  to  provide 
a  superior  cell.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Predecessors  had  declared  certain 
cells  in  prisons  to  be  suitable  for  the 
detention  of  prisoners.  He  thought 
those  cells  ought  to  be  allowed  under  the 
present  Act,  because  they  were  certified 
oj  the  Predecessors  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  were  in  themselves  very 
much  better  in  many  ways  than  some  of 
those  taken  over  by  the  Government  in 
England. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  thought 
the  hon.  Member  had  misunderstood 
what  he  had  said.  Under  the  English 
Act  of  1865,  cells  were  certified  and 
given  a  legal  status ;  but  in  Scotland 
there  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  He 
quite  agreed  that  cells  had  been  passed 
by  the  Inspectors,  and  a  certificate 
given  by  the  Home  Office  in  many  cases ; 
but  they  did  not  give  those  cells  any  legal 
status.  Therefore  the  leged  definition 
of  a  certified  cell  as  existing  in  England 
did  not  apply  to  the  cells  in  Scotland. 
Coming,  however,  to  the  other  part  of 
the  question,  he  might  say  that  they  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  dealing 
more  hardly  with  Scotland  than  with 
England,  the  only  object  they  had  in 
view  being  to  obtain  such  cells  as  would 
be  suitable. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  did  not  think  that  the 
Committee  was  then  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss the  Prisons  Vote.  The  Act  ought 
to  be  some  time  in  working  before  its 
operation  could  be  reasonably  discussed. 
In  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  it 
would  have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  then 


would  be  the  time  to  discuss  what  they 
ought  to  do.  When  the  Act  had  been 
in  operation  for  that  period,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  see  its  results.  In  his 
opinion,  what  the  Act  required  to  be 
done  at  the  hands  of  the  Central  Go- 
vernment might  be  much  better  done  by 
the  local  authorities.  But  the  House 
had  decided  otherwise ;  and  he,  therefore, 
thought  that  the  Act  should  be  given  fair 
play  while  it  was  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  thought  the  sala- 
ries of  the  various  officers  had  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  calculated  upon  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  of  prisons. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to 
him  inconvenient  to  discuss  the  question 
of  these  salaries  unless  they  had  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  number  of 
gaols.  Was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  a  position  to  state  the  number  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  remarked, 
that  he  had  not  then  the  Papers  with 
him,  although  an  Estimate  had  been 
made.  It  was,  however,  an  Estimate  to 
which  he  did  not  bind  himself.  The 
Inspectors  had  their  salaries  calculated 
according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  tho 
ease,  and  not  only  to  the  number  of 
prisoners. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  noticed  an  item  of 
£3,000  for  additions  to  the  Lunatic  De- 
partment. He  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  was  intended  to  have  the 
lunatics  in  the  General  Prison  ? 

Mr.  ASSHET9N  CROSS:  The  lu- 
natic ward  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
General  Prison. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  observed,  that  he 
found  that  the  salaries  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  religious  ministrations  in  tho 
Perth  General  Prison,  including  the 
chaplains  and  Scripture  readers,  male 
and  female,  amounted  to  nearly  £700 
a-year.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  out 
of  that  sum  was  paid  only  £70  a-year, 
and  he  thought  that  was  rather  an  in- 
adequate allowance,  considering  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  prisoners. 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  a  priest  at 
one  of  those  prisons  must  devote  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  prisoners,  and 
the  remuneration  paid  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  sufficient  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain. He  believed  that  the  system  with 
regard  to  persons  engaged  in  religious 
ministrations  to  prisoners  in  the  Scottish 
gaols  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  matter,  he  would 
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more  particularly  point  to  the  very  in- 
adequate salary  paid  to  the  Ho  man 
Catholic  chaplain  at  Perth. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
since  the  Estimates  were  framed  in  No- 
vember, the  whole  question  of  religious 
ministrations  to  prisoners  had  been 
under  consideration.  They  had  now 
come  to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
principal  points,  and  a  scheme  embody- 
ing them  would  shortly  be  adopted.  That 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  England, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  shortly  be  so  in 
the  case  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  PAKNELL  said,  the  Estimates 
were  put  before  the  House  with  very 
little  information,  under  letter  D,  as  to 
salaries  and  allowances.  In  the  case  of 
these  Scotch  prisons,  the  only  details 
given  them,  under  the  head  D,  were 
some  matters  concerning  the  General 
Prison  at  Perth.  He  supposed  that  that 
was  taken  as  a  kind  of  example.  He 
would  point  out,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  English  prisons  they  had  a 
much  larger  amount  of  detail  given 
them.  He  hoped  that  next  year  they 
would  have  full  details,  both  as  regarded 
Scotch  and  Irish  prisons. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,   that  at  the  time  the  Votes  were 

Srepared,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  full 
etails  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  prisons. 
Before  the  Estimates  for  next  year  were 
framed,  the  question  of  the  prisons 
throughout  the  country  would  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  all  the  information  the 
hon.  Member  required. 

Mr.  PAENELL  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury would  take  into  consideration  the 
scale  of  salaries  paid  to  prison  officials. 
When  the  Vote  for  English  Prisons  was 
under  discussion,  he  moved  to  reduce 
the  Vote  on  the  ground  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  English  prison  officials  were 
higher  than  the  salaries  of  Irish  offi- 
cials. He  considered  this  question  of 
the  salaries  to  prison  officials  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  He  looked  at  it  in  this 
way — if  they  gave  a  low  salary  for  a 
prison  official,  they  necessarily  obtained 
a  lower  class  of  persons  in  the  prisons 
than  they  would  do  if  the  employment 
was  made  more  remunerative.  It  was 
exceedingly  necessary  that  the  warders 
in  prisons  should  bo  men  of  a  better 
class  than  at  present,  and  in  order  to 
attract  them  they  must  be  well  paid.   It 
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had  always  appeared  to  him  that  the 
profession  of  a  warder  should  be  very 
much  like  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  Thev 
had  in  the  prisons  criminals  of  various 
classes ;  some  men  hardened  in  crime — 
men  who  had  committed  enormous  of- 
fences— but  the  majority  of  the  prison 
population  was  composed  of  men  who 
had  committed  an  ofiEence  for  the  first 
time,  and  who  were  capable  of  reforma- 
tion. If  they  set  warders  of  an  inferior 
class  over  such  persons,  they  would 
simply  harden  them  in  crime,  instead  of 
reforming  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  warders  were  trained,  as  the  teachers 
in  schools  were  trained,  they  would 
have  a  better  class  of  men,  and  the 
prison  discipline  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  at  present.  He  really 
thought  that  this  question  was  very 
much  lost  sight  of.  The  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  was  formerly 
derived  from  local  sources,  and  was  not 
voted  by  Parliament.  It  was  now  voted 
by  Parliament,  and  these  matters  should 
be  attended  to.  By  keeping  the  salaries 
at  a  low  ebb,  they  would  be  sure  to  get 
an  inferior  class  of  warders.  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  consider  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  the  warders  with  a  view  to 
raise  it,  he  believed  that  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  a  very  much  better 
class  of  warders,  who  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  the  reformation  of  the  pri- 
soners. Perhaps  he  might  be  excused 
for  going  into  some  few  matters  of  de- 
tail. By  the  Prisons  Act,  1877,  prisons 
were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  authorities  and  placed  under 
that  of  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
Visiting  Justices  had  very  extensive 
powers  under  the  old  Prisons  Act — the 
management,  dietary,  and  powers  of  in- 
spection, together  with  the  appointment 
of  the  prison  officials  and  wsurders,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  management  of  the 
prisons  was  under  their  charge.  The 
case  was  the  same  in  Ireland,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  Scotland,  except  that 
in  Scotland  the  prisons  were  managed 
by  a  Prisons  Board,  which  was  composed 
of  Justices.  Practically,  all  the  county 
Justices  were  upon  the  Prisons  Board, 
and  the  management  was,  therefore,  the 
same  as  it  was  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Naturally,  the  Justices  exercised  a  very 
large  control  over  all  the  warders  and 
Governors  under  their  authority;  but 
now  the  prisons  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  Government,  and  the  power  had 
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been  entirely  centralized.  Almost  all 
the  fanctions  which  were  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Visiting  Justices  had  now 
been  taken  away  from  them,  and  they 
had  been  left  nothing  to  do.  There  was 
a  clause  in  the  Prisons  Act  which  de- 
scribed the  functions  of  Visiting  Justices, 
who  were  by  the  Act  called  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  Justices.  That  clause  ap- 
peared only  to  have  been  put  into  the 
Act  pro  formdf  in  order  to  let  the  Jus- 
tices down  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  to 
make  them  think  that  they  had  still 
some  functions  to  perform  with  regard 
to  prisons.  From  correspondence  he  had 
had,  and  from  inquiries  he  had  made, 
he  had  ascertained  the  view  now  taken 
by  the  Visiting  Justices  of  their  func- 
tions. They  were  of  opinion  that  they 
had  really  no  power  at  all.  Moreover, 
the  Act  had  been  interpreted  harshly 
and  rigorously  against  them,  and  they 
bad  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their 
duties  had  been  entirely  taken  away 
from  them. 

The  CHAIKMAN  said,  he  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  obser- 
vations  which  he  was  now  making  were 
with  reference  to  the  English  Prisons 
Vote,  and  not  to  the  Vote  now  before 
the  Committee.  He  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  be  referring  to  the  functions 
of  the  Visiting  Justices  in  England,  and 
that  certainly  was  not  a  matter  arising 
under  the  present  Vote.  • 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  there  had  been 
Visiting  Committees  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Prisons,  and  he  thought  he 
should  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  state  of 
affairs  as  they  existed  in  England  in 
comparison  with  Scotland.  The  hon. 
Member  was  proceeding  to  comment 
upon  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  White, 
when 

The  CHAIEMAN  again  drew  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Member  to  the 
fact  that  the  statements  of  Sir  William 
White  might  be  a  very  proper  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  on 
another  occasion,  or  might  be  a  very 
proper  contribution  to  the  discussion  on 
the  English  Prisons  Vote ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  they  were  relevant  to 
the  Vote  now  before  the  Committee.  The 
hon.  Member  was  not,  therefore,  in  Order 
in  going  into  these  matters.  The  whole 
question  of  the  prison  discipline  of  the 
English  prisons  might  be  raised  if  the 
House  went  into  such  matters  as  the  hon. 
Member  was  now  referring  to. 


Mr.  PAENELL,  in  deference  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chairman,  would  not  fur- 
ther refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  William 
White.     He  only  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  Visiting  Committee  in  Scptland 
had  precisely  the  same  powers,  or  rather 
the  same  want  of  powers,  as  they  had 
in  England.     The  Visiting  Committee 
had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  their 
functions,  for  they  had  been  superseded 
by  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
Act  of  1875  by  the  Home  Secretary.  He 
believed  that  an  interpretation  had  been 
placed  by  the  right    hon.   Gentleman 
upon  the  Act  which  was  never  contem- 
plated when  it  was  passed.  When  the  pre  - 
sent  Act  was  passing  through  the  House, 
he  moved  a  new  clause  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  that  the    punishments  in- 
flicted upon  prisoners  in  gaols  should 
not  be  done  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
gaolers,   but  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Visiting    Committee,    in    cases    where 
solitary  confinement  for  more  than  24 
hours  was  inflicted.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  the  Scotch 
and  the  English  Prisons  Acts.     By  the 
67th  section  of  the  English  Prisons  A('t 
of    1865,    the     gaolers     could     punish 
prisoners  by  three  days'   confinement, 
and  a  similar  section  was  in  the  Scotch 
Act.     It  was  to  limit  that  power  that  lie 
moved  the  clause  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded ;  but  by  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Home  Secretary  it  had 
failed  altogether  in  its  effect.     Under 
this  system  a  man  could  be  punished  for 
three  days,  though  the  rules  said  he 
was  not  to  be  kept  in  the  punishment 
cell  for  more  than  24  hours.    The  prison 
authorities  claimed  the  right  to  shut  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  cell  for  three  days, 
which  seemed    to   him    an    absurdity. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Act  about 
punishment  cells.     It  simply  required 
that  there  should  be  suitable  cells  pro- 
vided  for    the    purpose    of   punishing 
prisoners  condemned  to  solitary  confine- 
ment.    It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
this   power    of   the    gaoler  to   punish 
prisoners  by  confinement  in  their  cells 
was  a  new  practice  outside  the  law,  and 
not  a  practice  allowed  by  the  statute  at 
all.     It  was  certainly  an  illegal  practice, 
and  his  attention  had  been  a  good  deal 
drawn  to  it.     Prisoners  who    did   not 
**  know  the  ropes  "  were  very  often  re- 
peatedly punished  in  this  way,  until  they 
became  so  reduced  physicfidly  that  they 
were  unable  to  do  their  work,  and,  as  a 
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result,  prisoners  very  often  died  from 
the  results  of  this  punishment.      That 
was  the  case  with  Nolan,   and  it  was 
found  to  be  so  by  the  Coroner's  jury. 
Certainly,  in  future,  this  power  should 
be  restrained  to  24  hours,  instead  of  three 
days ;  and  he  was  very  sorry  the  Home 
Secretary  was  not  present,  because  he 
knew  the  matter  had  occupied  his  at- 
tention, and  he  should  like  some  assur- 
ance that  he  was  making  some  inquiries 
into  the  matter.     He  hoped  the  Home 
Secretary  would  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  ascertain  whether  these  powers 
really  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler. 
If  it  did,  then  he  must  introduce  some 
amending  Act,  or  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
some  independent  Member  to  do  it.    The 
practice  should  not  be  tolerated  for  an 
instant  of  allowing  gaolers  to  inflict  this 
penalty.     Where  it  was  given,  it  should 
be  inflicted  only  by  the  Visiting  Justices, 
who   should  try  the  prisoner  for  the 
offence  and  sentence  him.     He  did  not 
see  the  least  reason  why  the  Visiting 
Justices  should  not  enjoy  power  to  that 
extent.     This  was  the  last  remnant  of 
power  they  possessed  under  the  Act  of 
1877,  and  even  that  was  so  interpreted 
that  the  Justices  had  no  practical  control 
whatever.      There    were    many    other 
points  suggested  when  the  Act  was  pass- 
ing through  the  House,  to  which  the 
Home  Secretary  promised  to  give  atten- 
tion.    For  instance,  he  asked  that  men 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  flannels  should 
not  be  deprived  of    them  when  they 
entered    prison.      His    attention     was 
directed  to  the  matter  by  the  fact  that 
that    was    the    treatment   inflicted    on 
several  of  the  political  prisoners,  and, 
as  they  all  knew,  more  than  one  died  in 
the  prison.     The  Home  Secretary  pro- 
mised to  make  a  rule  on  the  matter ; 
but  he  had  not  done  so.     Again,   the 
Home  Secretary  promised  to  attend  to  the 
questiou  of  malingering,  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  guard  against ;  but  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  any  reference 
to  it  in  the  rules.    Then,  again,  prisoners 
sentenced   to   short  terms,    such  as  21 
days,   got  a  diet  which  was  practically 
insufficient  to  support  life  ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  in  many  prisons  it  was 
not  used,  because  it  was  considered  to  be 
so.     He  had  touched  upon  some  of  the 
points  which  he  considered  worthy  of 
notice  ;  and  he  trusted,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  able  to  give  them  some  assur- 
ances on  the  subject. 

Sir  henry  8ELWIN-IBBET80N 
said,  all  these  subjects  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  ]Some  Qocretsaj,  and 
he  knew  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
thoroughly  studied  all  these  rules  and 
regulations.  The  Committee  most,  of 
course,  be  aware  that  the  role  was  not 
to  make  much  of  prisoners,  and  the 
principle  to  be  observed  was  that  they 
should  be  so  treated  that  no  injury  was 
done  to  their  health.  As  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
warders  should  be  of  the  educational 
rather  than  of  the  strict  guardian  type, 
that  was  a  very  wide  question,  which 
went  much  further  than  the  mere  case 
of  the  warder.  They  must  consider 
what  their  prisons  were  constituted  for. 
His  own  view  was  that  the  prison  should 
be  a  place,  if  possible,  of  punishment 
for  the  crime  committed;  and,  while 
avoiding  anything  like  tyranny  or  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  officers,  the  prison 
should  not  be  to  the  prisoner  a  place 
which  he  could  contrast  favourably  with 
his  ordinary  life.  While  providing  for 
the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
prisoner,  he  yet  doubted  whether  they 
would  be  justified  in  increasing  the  ex- 
pense of  the  prison  by  improving  the 
character  of  the  officials,  who  might 
nfore  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  custodians 
rather  than  as  educators  of  the  prisoners 
in  confinement.  Their  education  and 
instruction  was  delegated  to  other  officers 
employed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  they 
had  in  the  warder  a  man  who  was  care- 
ful and  trustworthy,  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  he  need  be  any  more 
than  that.  With  regard  to  the  difference 
in  salaries,  he  hardly  thought  the  con- 
tention of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  The  salaries  of  the 
Irish  warders  compared  favourably,  in 
his  opinion,  with  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
Scotch  prisons,  and  even  with  those  in 
the  English  prisons.  They  represented, 
he  was  satisfied,  the  value  of  the  labour 
that  was  given  in  the  three  countries. 
Of  course,  the  authorities  of  the  prisons 
must  get  properly  efficient  men,  and  the 
salary  paid  must  fairly  represent  that 
efficiency.  The  salary  of  the  warders 
had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  raised,  in 
order  to  get  suitable  men.  If  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  doubted  that,  he  had  only  to 
look  at  the  Estimates.     The  warders  in 
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Ireland  were  paid  £55,  rising  by  £5 
triennially  to  £70 ;  while  in  Scotland 
the  warders  were  paid  £62,  rising  an- 
nually by  £  I  to  £80;  and  in  England  they 
were  paid  £70,  rising  by  £1  to  £75. 
Therefore,  the  Irish  warders  were  not 
unfavourably  handicapped,  as  against 
the  other  two  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
there  was  no  one  more  desirous  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  on  principles  of  hu- 
manity, though  at  the  same  time  observ- 
ing proper  discipline,  than  his  right 
hon.  Eriend. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  observed, 
that  this  question  of  prison  discipline 
was  a  very  important  matter.  The  two 
things  necessary  in  regard  to  it  were — 
first,  good  rules,  and  next,  good  adminis- 
tration. Now,  he  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  Home  Secretary  had  not  ful- 
filled the  promises  he  had  made.  They 
were  dissatisfied  with  a  number  of  points 
which,  though  small  in  themselves,  were 
very  important  in  their  consequences.  To 
his  mind,  the  most  important  question 
connected  with  this  subject  was  that  of 
administration  ;  and  although  by  agita- 
tion they  might  succeed  in  getting  the 
Home  Office  to  try  to  frame  rules  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  everything 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  carry  them  out.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Commissioners  should,  there- 
fore, be  to  secure  the  services  of  good 
men  in  all  departments;  and  if  they 
were  to  attract  to  the  service  men  who 
could  be  trusted  to  do  what  was  right  in 
practice,  and  when  the  eye  of  their 
superior  officer  was  not  upon  them,  the 
remuneration  now  given  in  many  de- 
partments must  be  enlarged.  He  had 
attended  very  closely  to  all  the  debates 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  on 
the  present  system  of  prison  discipline, 
and  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  that 
the  only  way  by  which  proper  prison 
admiuistration  was  to  be  secured  was 
by,  as  far  as  possible,  subjecting  the 
prisons  to  non-official  inspection.  This 
was,  also,  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  t^riend  the 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell),  when 
he  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
letting  light  into  prisons  through  the 
medium  of  Visiting  Committees,  for  it 
was  the  only  machinery  by  which  the 
public  outside  were  able  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  prison  discipline. 
The  limited  powers  given  to  these  bodies 


I  should  not,  therefore,  bu  restricted ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  tendency  to  this 
opinion  should  be  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  remembered  one  suggestion 
brought  forward  before  the  Committee, 
that  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee 
the  public  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
prisons  at  certain  times,  and  see  the  size 
of  the  cells ;  and,  again,  one  of  the 
gravest  questions  that  occupied  them 
was  concerning  the  size  of  the  cell  in 
which  a  prisoner  had  to  be  inured  for  a 
length  of  a  time.  The  result  of  their  con- 
sideration of  this  point  was  that  some 
of  the  cells  were  thought  to  be  unfit  for 
the  habitation  of  a  human  being.  But 
absolutely  nothing  had  been  done  to 
effect  independent  inspection  at  any 
time  on  the  part  of  the  outside  public. 
He  repeated,  that  the  first  object  should 
be  to  frame  new  rules,  and  that  the  next 
should  be  to  see  that  the  good  rules  were 
administered;  but,  at  present,  the  pub- 
lic had  not  guarantees  for  good  adminis- 
tration, which,  like  all  attempts  to  ac- 
complish anything  good,  required  the 
greatest  care.  The  public,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  at  some  time  or  another  to  be 
allowed  to  see  for  themselves  what  was 
going  on  in  these  establishments.  At- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  position 
of  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  Scotch  pri- 
sons, and  it  had  been  stated  that  some 
arrangement  was  made  that  they  should 
be  paid  by  time  work,  or  by  a  kind  of 
capitation  grant.  If  that  were  the  actual 
arrangement,  it  spoke  very  well  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholicpeople  of  Scotland, 
because  it  showed  that  the  Catholics 
formed  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
prisoners.  But  he  had  met  on  more 
than  one  occasion  with  complaints  of 
the  narrow  way  in  which  Catholic 
priests  were  dealt  with  in  the  Scotch 
prisons  ;  and  now  that  Government  had 
taken  the  prison  administration  into 
their  own  hands,  it  was  a  matter  worthy 
of  their  attention  to  see  that  no  class  of 
prisoners  should  be  without  the  services 
of  ministers  of  religion,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  local  opinion  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. No  matter  what  the  prison 
officials  might  say  or  do,  they  could  not 
make  a  man  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  another  man's  conscience; 
and  if  they  did  anything  to  prisoners  to 
make  them  amenable  to  religious  in- 
fluences, it  must  be  by  approaching 
them  through  ministers  of  their  own  per- 
suasion.     The    Gt)vernment   must  .be 
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aware  that  there  was  a  large  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  whom  this 
matter  of  prison  discipline  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  subject  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest; and  that  many  measures  would 
have  been  brought  forward  by  private 
Members,  had  they  not  hoped  to  succeed 
in  pressing  the  Government  not  to  let 
the  question  drop  until  the  whole  system 
had  been  placed  upon  a  sound  footing. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  had  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  when  he 
stated  that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
taken  into  his  serious  consideration 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) ;  but 
that  had  not  touched  the  very  essence 
and  foundation  of  their  complaint,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  considera- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  point  referred  to, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  carried 
out  his  promise.  He  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
could  not  see  that  it  could  be  very  much 
consolation  to  the  friends  of  a  prisoner 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  or  three 
years'  imprisonment,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear  flannels  and  required 
them  for  his  health,  to  find  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  consideration  given 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  subject, 
no  rule  had  been  framed  to  protect  him 
from  the  brutality  of  being  stripped  of 
those  garments  upon  which  his  health 
depended.  The  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury said  that  prisons  were  not  places 
of  pleasure,  and  that  the  population  at 
large  ought  not  to  be  accustomed  to 
look  upon  imprisonment  as  an  agreeable 
interlude  in  the  business  of  life ;  but 
nobody  in  the  House  could  at  all  favour 
the  theory  that  punishments  were  given 
only  for  the  object  of  exercising  severity. 
He  confessed  that  if  the  Home  Secretary 
had  given  his  great  consideration  to  this 
matter,  it  was  certainly  singular  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
far  misled  by  his  own  reasonings  as  to 
contrive  that  curious  gloss  upon  the  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  the  plain  intent 
of  the  Legislature  had  been  totally  foiled. 
The  Legislature  had  decreed  that  the 
punishment  of  solitary  confinement  should 
not  be  inflicted  for  a  period  of  more  than 
24  hours,  except  with  the  consent  of  cer- 
tain outside  authorities — namely,  the 
Visiting  Justices.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  considered  the  question  in 
this  way.  He  knew  that  the  Act  for- 
bade the  infliction  of  close  imprison- 
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ment  upon  a  prisoner  for  more  than 
24  hours,  except  by  permission  of  this 
external  and  independent  authority ;  he 
also  found  that  in  the  Act  close  imprison- 
ment was  defined  to  be  imprisonment  in 
a  punishment  cell.  So  he  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  an  evasion,  equally  un- 
worthy of  his  office  and  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  which  he  stood  before  the 
country.  The  Act  forbade  him  to  inflict 
more  than  24  hours  in  a  regulation 
punishment  cell,  so  he  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  allowing  the  gaoler  to  in- 
flict three  days'  punishment  in  the 
prisoner's  own  cell.  This  was  cruelty  ; 
it  was  not  punishment,  it  was  barbarity. 
Therefore,  the  sooner  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  devoted  a  little  more  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  the  better  for 
his  own  influence  and  the  better  for 
future  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  ques- 
tion of  prison  discipline  ought  to  engage 
a  still  larger  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  House  than  it  had  during  recent 
years.  It  was  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
any  reformation  of  the  prisoner  was  con- 
cerned, the  working  of  the  present  sys- 
tem had  been  a  thorough  failure,  and 
that  to  have  passed  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  these  academies  of  crime  justly 
branded  a  man  as  a  bad  character  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  impress  upon  the  Gt>- 
vemment  that  the  visits  of  prisoners  to 
these  places  should,  besides  being  puni- 
tive, be  also  reformatory.  Unless  they 
were  to  provide  that  when  a  man  who  got 
into  prison  should  never  come  out,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  how  far  the  time 
spent  there  was  likely  to  harden  him  in 
crime ;  and,  in  many  cases,  where  the 
individual  was  as  much  a  victim  as  an 
offender,  whether  he  should  become  a 
burden  to  the  population  all  the  days  of 
his  life  ? 

Mr.  BIGGAE  had  no  doubt  that 
punishments  should  not  be  inflicted  ex- 
cept after  judicial  decision,  and  ^at, 
therefore,  a  Judge  who  gave  that  de- 
cision should  know  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  punishment  for  which  he  passed 
sentence.  It  was  thoroughly  unreason- 
able that  the  Judge  should  think  the 
punishment  was  going  to  be  one  thing, 
and  that  the  party  carrying  the  sentence 
into  effect  should  inflict  something  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  But  such 
was  the  case  under  the  present  system. 
The  Judge  might  sentence  a  man  to  im- 
prisonment with  a  certain  amount  of  hard 
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labour;  and,  in  the  manner  described 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath,  he  might 
be  put  upon  bread  and  water  in  solitary 
confinement,  with  the  certainty  of  his 
either  being  permanently  injured  or 
meeting  a  premature  death.  It  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  Piison  Act  was 
passed,  that  such  things  as  these  should 
happen,  or  that  the  term  of  a  month's 
imprisonment  should  become  an  equi- 
valent for  execution  by  Mr.  Marwood. 
Another  blot  upon  the  system  was  that 
nothing  was  known  or  heard  of  a  pri- 
soner during  the  whole  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment. If  a  man  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  received,  it  was 
unsatisfactory  that  a  Coroner's  j  ury  should 
decide  upon  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  even  supposing  they  could  by 
some  means  get  up  the  facts  of  the  case  ; 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  officials 
supported  and  screened  one  another. 
He,  therefore,  considered  that,  as  the 
Home  Secretary  had  promised  to  amend 
the  prison  rules,  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  which  a  prisoner 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining if  he  thought  he  had  been 
treated  in  a  manner  not  in  accordance 
with  the  prison  rules.  With  regard  to 
the  prison  chaplains,  it  was,  of  course, 
proper  that  they  should  receive  a  liberal 
salary ;  but  this  office,  in  the  present 
case,  was  filled  by  a  gentleman  who  also 
received  £20  to  pay  for  a  substitute 
during  his  absence,  from  which  it  was 
to  be  gathered  that  he  gave  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
Catholic  priest  got  £70  a-year ;  but  he 
did  not  require  any  irresponsible  Scrip- 
ture teacher,  because  he  performed  his 
duties  himself.  Then  came  the  Scrip- 
ture reader  with  a  salary  of  £140  a-year, 
which  was  a  larger  sum  by  £15  than 
what  was  given  to  the  highest  teacher  in 
the  gaol,  and  was  more  by  £10  than 
the  sum  paid  to  the  head-warder.  He 
(Mr.  Biggar)  held,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  Scripture  readers  were  not 
required  at  all ;  and  that,  secondly,  even 
supposing  they  were  required,  the  salary 
was  excessive.  The  position  of  a  Scrip- 
ture reader  was  that  of  a  person  tho- 
roughly irresponsible,  and  was  either 
too  stupid  or  too  dishonest  to  fill  that  of 
schoolmaster,  or,  in  short,  any  other 
useful  employment.  He  thought  that 
hon.  Members  of  £dl  denominations 
3]iould  set  their  faces  against  this  system 


of  paying  to  these  irresponsible  persons 
salaries  equal  to  those  paid  to  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  for  that 
reason,  he  would  move  that  the  item  of 
£140  for  salaries  to  these  persons  be 
struck  out  of  the  Vote. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  item  of  £140,  for  Salary  of  Scrip- 
ture  Reader  in  Perth  Prison,  be  omitted  from 
the  proposed  Vote." — {Mr  Biggar.) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  not  for  one  moment  agree  that  the 
Committee  would  take  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar)  of  the  position  and  duties 
of  the  Scripture  readers,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Committee. 

Me.  PARNELL  thought  the  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
Home  Secretary  persisted  in  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  had  placed  upon 
Section  50  of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877  ; 
that  interpretation  being  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  Parliament,  and 
assuming  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Office  which  rendered  the  clause 
of  no  practical  efi'ect  whatever.  He  had 
already  explained  that  it  continued  the 
power  to  gaolers  to  inflict  solitary  con- 
finement on  broad  and  water  diet  just  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  Instead  of 
limiting  the  power  of  these  men,  the 
Home  Office  had,  by  a  device  of  their 
own,  interpreted  the  Act  to  mean  that 
solitary  confinement  of  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  cell  was  a  separate  and  distinct 
punishment  from  solitary  confinement  in 
a  punishment  cell.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Home  Secretary  still  ad- 
hered to  his  interpretation,  and  whether 
he  had  taken  any  steps  since  the  matter 
was  last  discussed  to  submit  the  question 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  as  to  the  construction  to  be 
placed  on  the  Section  of  the  Act  of  1877, 
to  which  he  referred  ?  He  also  desired 
to  know  whether,  if  he  was  still  of 
opinion  that  the  power  to  inflict  this 
punishment  existed,  he  would  bring  in  a 
short  Act  to  carry  out  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  Parliament?  As  regarded  the 
question  of  flannels,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  certainly  promised  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  supply  flannels  to 
those  prisoners  who  required  them.  The 
words  '*sh£ill  get  them"  were  merely  a 
form  of  expression,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  steps  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  bad  taken  to  frame  rules  with 
regard  to  this  matter  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  had 
forgotten  that  the  power  referred  to  had 
been  in  existence  previous  to  the  transfer 
of  prisons.  The  punishment  of  bread 
and  water  diet  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  prison  discipline. 

Mr.  C ALLAN  observed,  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  priest  received  only 
£70  a-year,  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
£50  a-year ;  but  the  Scripture  reader, 
whom  he  generally  found  to  be  a 
spirituous  individual,  was  paid  a  good 
deal  more.  The  teachers  of  religion  in 
a  prison  at  Perth  thus  only  received 
£50  a-year  ;  whereas  the  Scripture 
reader,  the  inferior  minister,  was  paid  a 
salary  of  £140  a-year,  which  salary  it 
seemed  had  originally  been  fixed  at 
£110  a-year,  and  had  risen  to  its  pre- 
sent maximum  of  £140.  Thus  the 
Scripture  reader  was  paid  exactly  double 
what  the  Homan  Catholic  priest  re- 
ceived. He  could  not  understand  an- 
other item  ;  a  warder  received  a  salary 
for  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  '*  pre- 
centor," whatever  that  might  be.  There 
was  also  a  teacher  of  music  to  the 
female  convicts.  He  should  like  some 
explanation  as  to  the  allowance  to  a 
warder  for  teaching  music  to  female 
convicts  ;  he  thought  an  explanation 
was  also  desirable  with  regard  to  the 
difference  between  the  salaries  to  the 
Eoman  Catholic  priest  and  the  Protest- 
ant clergyman. 

The  chairman  said,  that  it  had 
been  proposed  to  omit  an  item  from  the 
Yote  under  discussion.  He  must  point 
out  that  until  the  Committee  disposed  of 
the  Amendment  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan,  no  other  item  could 
be  discussed. 

Mr.  CALLAN  stated  that  he  would 
confine  his  observations  to  the  question 
of  the  Scripture  reader,  and  would  re- 
serve the  other  questions  till  later. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  In  the  first  place,  with 
regard  to  readers  of  what  they  called 
"  the  Scriptures,"  in  his  opinion,  a 
teacher  of  religion  should  be  an  autho- 
rized person — that  was,  authorized  by 
some  religious  community ;  and  he  was 
most  distinctly  of  opinion  that  that 
House  should  not  permit  unauthorized 
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persons  to  undertake  the  expounding  of 
religion  to  persons  under  their  control. 
He  knew  very  well  that  Roman  Catho- 
lics would  not  submit  to  such  a  thing, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
would  submit  to  have  the  doctrines  of 
his  Church  expounded  to  him  by  any 
such  irresponsible  person  as  a  Scripture 
reader.  He  knew  one  case  of  a  Scrip- 
ture reader  who  was  formerly  a  National 
School  teacher  in  Belfast,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office  for  gross  fraud ; 
yet  that  person  had  been  appointed  a 
Scripture  reader,  and  received  money  in 
that  capacity.  While  employed  as  a 
teacher  he  issued  what  purported  to  be 
a  summons  from  the  Magistrates'  Court 
in  respect  of  a  person's  child,  and  levied 
a  fine  of  a  shilling  for  the  siimmons. 
The  summons  was  a  forgery,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  charge  anything  for  it. 
Having  thus  lost  his  situation  as  a 
National  School  teacher,  that  person 
turned  his  attention  to  Scripture  read- 
ing, and  had  made  a  very  good  living  out 
of  it  ever  since.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
those  irresponsible  people  were  very 
much  better  paid  than  properly  qualified 
ministers  of  religion.  The  case  of  an- 
other Scripture  reader  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  was  known  to  him.  His  charac- 
ter was  described  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  terms  of  unqualified 
disapproval.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  must  object  to  irresponsible  people 
of  this  sort  being  employed,  and  for 
that  reason  he  moved  the  reduction  of 
the  Vote. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  thought  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar)  must  have  formed  his 
opinion  of  Scripture  readers  entirely 
from  those  few  persons  engaged  in  prose- 
lytizing in  the  North  of  Ireland.  He 
was  sure  that  there  was  no  more  respect- 
able and  no  more  useful  body  of  assist- 
ants in  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  than  the  Scripture  readers 
attached  to  those  communities.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan,  it  seemed  to 
him,  had  been  led  to  do  injustice  to  the 
general  body  of  Scripture  readers  from 
his  experience  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons  called  the  Irish  Church  Mis- 
sionaries. Forming  his  opinion  from 
them,  he  had  been  led  to  generalize  too 
much.  The  Scripture  readers  in  prisons 
had  a  very  arduous  task  to  perform,  and 
rendered  good  assistance  to  the  iiunis* 
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ters  in  their  duties.  Their  employment  | 
thus  tended  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
reh'gious  ministrations  in  prisons,  for  he 
believed  an  expenditure  in  that  direction 
was  of  great  benefit  in  the  reformation 
of  prisoners. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  was  indisposed  in 
p^enoral  to  difier  from  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  ;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
could  not  agree  with  him.  It  was  true 
he  had  no  general  experience  of  Scrip- 
ture readers ;  but  in  the  part  of  Ireland 
to  which  he  belonged,  that  class  of  persqns 
were  in  the  habit  of  levying  black-mail 
upon  persons  like  old  ladies  who  did  not 
know  the  value  of  money.  The  pay- 
ment to  the  Scripture  readers  was  unfair, 
having  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
other  officials  in  prisons.  In  the  first 
place,  lie  did  think  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  to  set  its  face  against 
the  employment  of  irresponeible  teachers 
of  religion.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
payment  of  the  Presbyterian  chaplain, 
fur  he  was  responsible  to  the  ChuiHih  to 
which  he  belonged ;  but  a  Scripture 
reader  was  responsible  to  no  one.  Such 
a  person  might  teach  doctrines  which 
were  perfectly  false  so  far  as  any  Church 
was  concerned,  and  he  was  not  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  anyone  at  all.  He 
might  be  a  person  of  the  most  degraded 
character ;  and,  for  all  these  reasons,  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  divide  upon 
this  Vote.  The  Presbyterian  Scripture 
reader  at  Perth  must  have  gone  on  for 
some  considerable  time,  for  his  salary 
had  risen  from  £100  to  £140  a-year. 
and,  no  doubt,  the  present  Government 
were  not  responsible  for  his  appoint- 
ment. They  found  him  in  existence, 
and  they  did  not  raise  any  objection ; 
but  he  thought  then  was  the  proper 
time  for  the  Government  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  duties  of  religious  super- 
vision to  the  Presbyterians  in  Perth 
GtnA  should  be  properly  carried  out 
by  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  who  was 
thoroughly  competent,  and  who  was 
responsible  to  the  authorities  of  his  own 
Church. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  ho  was  unwill- 
ing to  differ  from  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar) ;  but 
ho  thought  on  this  occasion  he  was 
straining  his  point  too  far.  His  ex- 
perience of  Scripture  readers  was  de- 
rived from  persons  in  Connemara,  who 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by 
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trying  to  convert  persons  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  But  the  Scripture  reader  at  Perth 
did  not  undertake  proselytism.  The 
functions  of  Scripture  readers  in  Scotch 
gaols  were  simply  to  read  the  Scriptures 
to  those  prisoners  who  wished  to  hear 
them  read.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
was  going  somewhat  contrary  to  his 
principle,  that  persons  of  a  particular 
religious  persuasion  were  entitled  to  the 
ministrations  of  their  own  creed.  There 
were  persons  in  Scotland  who  attached 
much  greater  importance  than  others  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  right  that  they  should 
be  Allowed  to  carry  out  their  views  if 
they  thought  proper.  The  objection  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  with  regard 
to  the  disparity  between  the  salaries 
paid  was,  however,  both  fair  and  just. 
The  Scripture  reader  got  a  salary  of 
£140  a-year,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  was  only  paid  £70  a-year.  If 
the  Government  would  undertake  to 
apportion  the  salaries  of  the  ministers — 
of  the  difi'erent  classes  of  ministers — 
in  these  prisons  according  to  the  number 
of  prisoners  of  each  religious  denomina- 
tion, the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cavan  would  be  obtained,  and  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  a  Division.  At 
present,  it  had  been  explained  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  salaries  of  the 
chaplains  was  in  an  unsettled  state. 
The  question  of  Scripture  readers  would 
be  gone  into ;  and  he  thought,  as  a  sort 
of  principle,  that  the  members  of  every 
creed  were  entitled  to  have  religious 
ministrations  according  to  their  own 
wishes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
could  make  this  compromise  with  the 
Government  —  that  the  Motion  should 
be  withdrawn  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Government  that  they  would  consider 
the  question  of  apportioning  the  salaries 
of  the  different  chaplains  and  ministers 
of  the  various  denominations. 

Mr.  a.  M 'ARTHUR  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  who 
had  just  sat  down,  had  informed  them 
that  he  seldom  disagreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar) ;  but  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cavan  was  wrong  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  would  recommend  him  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  and  allow 
the  item  to  pass.  He  ( Mr.  A.  M 'Arthur) 
did  not  often  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cavan ;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
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was  disposed  to  do  so.  He  begged,  how- 
ever, to  saj  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  respecting  Scripture 
readers.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  they  were  generally  very  good,  ex- 
cellent, and  useful  men  ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, no  objection  to  them  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member.  But 
he  believed  there  was  a  disposition 
manifested  by  certain  hon.  Members  of 
the  House  to  unnecessarily  increase  the 
number  of  chaplains  and  paid  officials ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  present  case,  he 
certainly  thought  that  a  Presbyterian 
chaplain,  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  if 
they  discharged  their  duties  properly, 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  one  gaol. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Eriend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had  stated, 
a  few  evening  ago,  when  advocating  an 
increase  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains, 
that  he  had  on  one  occasion  voted  in 
favour  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  for  a 
gaol  in  which  there  were  only  seven 
Presbyterian  prisoners.     Now,  he  (Mr. 

A.  M-Arthur/could  not  help  regarW 
that  as  altogether  wrong,  and  a  down- 
right misappropriation  of  public  money. 
In  out-of-the-way  places,  where  there 
were  not  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  appoint- 
ments of  the  kind ;  but  in  localities 
where  there  were  numerous  clergymen 
and  ministers,  and.  comparatively  few 
prisoners,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  minis- 
ters should  have  sufficient  Christian  zeal 
and  charity  to  induce  them  to  attend  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Church  with  which  they 
were  connected  without  any  pecuniary 
reward.  He  also  believed  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  upon  prisoners  and 
convicts  themselves ;  for  when  they  felt 
that  men  were  giving  them  religious  in- 
struction and  advice  in  a  professional 
way,  and  merely  because  they  were  paid 
for  doing  the  work,  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  prisoners  was  not  likely  to  be 
so  salutary  and  beneficial  as  if  they  felt 
that  ministers  belonging  to  their  own 
Church  were,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
out  of  pure  love  to  them,  endeavouring 
to  promote  their  best  interests  by  giving 
them  religious  instruction  gratuitously. 
Such  instruction   was  higmy  valuable 

Mr.  A,  M* Arthur 


and  necessary  ;  but  he  again  stated  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  hon.  Members  to  un- 
necessarily increase  the  number  of  chap- 
lains and  paid  officials.  He  protested 
against  that  as  a  waste  of  public  money, 
and  he  thought  hon.  Members  on  botii 
sides  of  the  House  should  give  the  sub- 
ject their  careful  consideration  and  at- 
tention. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  did  not  think  that 
the  economical  mind  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  A.  M'Arthur)  should 
be  vexed  by  the  expenditure  under  this 
Vote.    The  objection  raised  to  the  Vote 
could  not  be  supported  on  the  broad 
g^und  of  principle,  because  the  doctrine 
which  would  have  to  be  enunciated  was 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
have  to  live  upon  air.    Even  Scripture 
readers  and  ministers  of  religion  had  to 
pay  their  butchers  and  bakers.    And  if 
the  Government  did  not  pay  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  was  to  do  so  ?  Some 
one  must  pay  them.    The  moment  the 
Government  put  themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion of  authority,  either  with  regard  to 
paupers  or  prisoners,  they  were  bound 
to  pay  for  their  support,  their  medical 
treatment,   and  their  religious  wants. 
Upon    what   doctrine   could    the    hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  support  his  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
not  to  be  paid  ?     He  was  surprised,  on 
this  occasion,  to  find  a  conjunction  of 
Leicester  and  Cavan  in  the  objection  to 
this  Vote.    It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a 
Presbyterian  required  the  services  of  a 
Scripture  reader  he  was  entitled  to  have 
them.     He  took  the  broad  view  that  if 
a  man  were  put  into  prison,  where  re- 
formation ana  amendment,  rather  tbsn 
torture  and  vengeance,  were  to  be  the 
guiding  principles,  the  influences  of  re- 
ligion should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  man  even  more  strongly  than  when 
ho  was  out-of-doors.    The  more  com- 
plete and  full  the  influences  of  religion 
upon  a  man  were,  so  would  his  amend- 
ment be  the  stronger  and  more  sincere. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth   (Mr. 
Sullivan)  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  at- 
tacking religion.    He  begged  to  say  that 
that  was  not  the  case ;  he  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  that  prisoners  should  have 
religious  teaching,  but  he  thought  that 
all  religious  teaching  should  be  given 
by  authorized  ministers  of  religion.     He 
did  not  believe  in  irresponsible  teachers, 
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and   it  was  for  that  reason  he  should 
talte  a  Division  upon  the  Vote. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  4  ; 
Noes  152  :  Majority  148. — (Dir.  List, 
No.  112.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  CALLAN,  observing  that  the 
sum  of  £200  was  charged  as  salaries  for 
**  female  Scripture  readers."  asked  for  a 
definition  of  the  term,  and  also  for  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  item  for  a 
teacher  of  music  to  the  female  convicts. 
Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  hardly  conceive  that  any  explana- 
tion of  the  term  **  female  Scripture 
reader  "  could  be  necessary.  With  re- 
g^ard  to  the  teacher  of  music,  the  object 
of  employing  that  person  was  to  enable 
tlie  prisoners  to  sing  in  chapel. 

Mr.  PAENELL  explained  that, 
although  he  had  spoken  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  he  had  voted  for 
it,  because  the  Government  had  not  ac- 
cepted what  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  considered 
to  be  a  fair  compromise,  when  he  sug- 
gested that'  the  salaries  of  the  persons 
in  question  should  be  equalized  all 
round. 

Mr.  BIOGAE  was  not  disposed  to 
contest  one  of  the  items  of  the  Vote.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  woman  was  quite 
as  competent  as  a  man  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  but  it  seemed 
that  the  sum  charged  for  salary  to  these 
female  readers — namely,  £100  each, 
was  most  extravagant;  and  as  he  thought 
that  the  services  of  one  teacher  only 
were  sufficient,  he  begged  leave  to  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  amount 
of  £100,  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  whose  services  he  considered  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
prison. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  the  Item  of  £200  for  the  Salaries  of 
Female  Scripture  Headers  in  Perth  Phson  be 
reduced  by  £100."— (ifr  Biggar.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  would 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass,  and  in  recom- 
mending that,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  high  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  his  motives;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
through    a    misconception    that    Lrish 


Eepresentatives  spoke  upon  questions 
like  the  present.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted  any 
information  as  to  the  duties  of  female 
Scripture  readers,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  persons  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  and  necessities  of  immoral  females ; 
and  if  the  prisoners  really  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  services  of  such  functionaries, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  should  be 
very  sorry  for  the  office  to  be  done  away 
with.  He  repeated  his  belief  in  the 
excellency  of  the  motives  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  but  appealed  to  him  not  to  delay 
the  passing  of  the  Vote  by  a  proposal 
that  would  be  greatly  misconceived  out- 
of-doors. 

Mb.  BIGOAB,  after  the  appeal  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  a  Division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

^*  That  a  sum,  not  exccediug  £65,621,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  of  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions and  other  Law  Charges  in  Ireland,  in- 
cluding certain  Allowances  under  the  Act  16 
and  16  Vice.  83." 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 
would  recollect  that  the  bringing  on  of 
these  Irish  Votes  upon  that  occasion 
was  in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by 
him  shortly  before  the  Whitsuntide  Ee- 
cess.  The  promise  was  given  in  reply 
to  a  Question  as  to  the  course  of  Busi- 
ness, made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Sitting,  when  the  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  no  Irish  Votes  should  be  brought 
on  until  the  second  Estimate  night  after 
Whitsuntide.  [Sir  Henky  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  dissented.]  The  Secretary  to 
•the  Treasury  shook  his  head  ;  but  thi  " 
was  the  distinct  recollection  of  hims'^' 
and  of  many  Irish  Members ;  and,  *  ^g^\i 
over,  ho  noticed  that  the  hon  jj^^Pmore- 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  ^^^'^^qu^qv 
took  a  very  strong  i^t^rr^®  V^^yj^  ^j^q 
of  the  Irish  Votes,  was  °S^^L^  in  many 
thought  the  practice  wa'^^f^  present.  He 
one,  to  put  off  the  Vr  ^[  a  most  vicious 
time,  in  order  to  suit  ^-r^os  from  time  to 
Members ;  but  that^®  Khe  convenience  of 
ferent  thing  to  pv^^  ^  ^as  an  entirely  dif- 
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was  disposed  to  do  so.  He  begged,  how- 
ever,  to  saj  that  lie  had  not  the  slightest 
sympathj  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  respecting  Scripture 
readers.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  they  were  generally  very  good,  ex- 
cellent, and  useful  men ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, no  objection  to  them  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member.  But 
he  believed  there  was  a  disposition 
manifested  by  certain  hon.  Members  of 
the  House  to  unnecessarily  increase  the 
number  of  chaplains  and  paid  officials  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  present  case,  he 
certainly  thought  that  a  Presbyterian 
chaplain,  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  if 
they  discharged  their  duties  properly, 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  one  gaol. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Eriend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had  stated, 
a  few  evening  ago,  when  advocating  an 
increase  of  Homan  Catholic  chaplains, 
that  he  had  on  one  occasion  voted  in 
favour  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  for  a 
gaol  in  which  there  were  only  seven 
Presbyterian  prisoners.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
A.  M^ArthurJ  could  not  help  regarding 
that  as  altogether  wrong,  and  a  down- 
right misappropnation  of  public  money. 
In  out-of-the-way  places,  where  there 
were  not  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  appoint- 
ments of  the  kind ;  but  in  localities 
where  there  were  numerous  clergymen 
and  ministers,  and.  comparatively  few 
prisoners,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  minis- 
ters should  have  sufficient  Christian  zeal 
and  charity  to  induce  them  to  attend  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Church  with  which  they 
were  connected  without  any  pecuniary 
reward.  He  also  believed  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  upon  prisoners  and 
convicts  themselves ;  for  when  they  felt 
that  men  were  giving  them  religious  in- 
struction and  advice  in  a  professional 
way,  and  merely  because  they  were  paid 
for  doing  the  work,  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  prisoners  was  not  likely  to  be 
so  salutary  and  beneficial  as  if  they  felt 
that  ministers  belonging  to  their  own 
Church  were,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
out  of  pure  love  to  them,  endeavouring 
to  promote  their  best  interests  by  giving 
them  religious  instruction  gratuitously. 
Such  instruction   was  higmy  valuable 

Nr.  A,  M* Arthur 


and  necessary  ;  but  he  again  stated  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  hon.  Members  to  on- 
necessarily  increase  the  number  of  chap- 
lains and  paid  officials.  He  protested 
against  that  as  a  waste  of  public  money, 
and  he  thou^t  hon.  Members  on  boUi 
sides  of  the  House  should  give  the  sub- 
ject their  careful  considei'ation  and  at- 
tention. 

Mb.  SULLIYAN  did  not  think  that 
the  economical  mind  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  A.  M'Arthur)  should 
be  vexed  by  the  expenditure  under  thia 
Vote.  The  objection  raised  to  the  Tote 
could  not  be  supported  on  the  broad 
ground  of  principle,  because  the  doctrine 
which  would  have  to  be  enunciated  was 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
have  to  live  upon  air.  Even  Scripture 
readers  and  ministers  of  religion  had  to 
pay  their  butchers  and  bakers.  And  if 
the  Government  did  not  pay  the  minifl- 
ters  of  religion,  who  was  to  do  so  ?  Some 
one  must  pay  them.  The  moment  the 
Government  put  themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion of  authority,  either  with  regara  io 
paupers  or  prisoners,  they  were  bound 
to  pay  for  their  support,  their  medical 
treatment,  and  their  religious  wants. 
Upon  what  doctrine  could  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  support  his  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
not  to  be  paid  ?  He  was  surprised,  on 
this  occasion,  to  find  a  conjunction  of 
Leicester  and  Cavan  in  the  objection  to 
this  Vote.  It  seemed  to  him  that  il  a 
Presbyterian  required  the  services  of  a 
Scripture  reader  he  was  entitled  to  hare 
them.  He  took  the  broad  view  that  if 
a  man  were  put  into  prison,  where  re- 
formation and  amendment,  rather  than 
toHure  and  vengeance,  were  to  be  the 
guiding  principles,  the  influences  of  re- 
ligion should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  man  even  more  strongly  than  when 
he  was  out-of-doors.  The  more  com- 
plete and  full  the  influences  of  religion 
upon  a  man  were,  so  would  his  amend- 
ment be  the  stronger  and  more  sincere. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  at- 
tacking religion.  He  begged  to  say  that 
that  was  not  the  case ;  he  thought  it  vas 
very  desirable  that  prisoners  should  have 
religious  teaching,  but  he  thought  that 
all  religious  teaching  should  be  given 
by  authorized  ministers  of  religion.  He 
did  not  believe  in  irresponsible  teachers, 
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and  it  was  for  that  reason  he  should 
talce  a  Division  upon  the  Vote. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  4 ; 
Noes  152  :  Majority  148.— (Div.  List, 
No.  112.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  CALLAN,  observing  that  the 
sum  of  £200  was  charged  as  salaries  for 
*'  female  Scripture  readers,"  asked  for  a 
definition  of  the  term,  and  also  for  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  item  for  a 
teacher  of  music  to  the  female  convicts. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  hardly  conceive  that  any  explana- 
tion of  the  term  **  female  Scripture 
reader  "  could  be  necessary.  With  re- 
g^ard  to  the  teacher  of  music,  the  object 
of  employing  that  person  was  to  enable 
the  prisoners  to  sing  in  chapel. 

Mr.  PARNELL  explained  that, 
although  he  had  spoken  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  he  had  voted  for 
it,  because  the  Government  had  not  ac- 
cepted what  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  considered 
to  be  a  fair  compromise,  when  he  sug- 
gested that'  the  salaries  of  the  persons 
in  question  should  be  equalized  all 
round. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  was  not  disposed  to 
contest  one  of  the  items  of  the  Vote.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  woman  was  quite 
as  competent  as  a  man  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  but  it  seemed 
that  the  sum  charged  for  salary  to  these 
female  readers — namely,  £100  each, 
was  most  extravagant;  and  as  he  thought 
that  the  services  of  one  teacher  only 
were  sufficient,  he  begged  leave  to  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  amount 
of  £100,  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  whose  services  he  considered  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
prison. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  the  Item  of  £200  for  the  Salaries  of 
Female  Scripture  Readers  in  Perth  Prison  be 
reduced  by  £100."— {Mr  Biggar.) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  would 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass,  and  in  recom- 
mending that,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  high  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  his  motives;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
through    a    misconception    that    Irish 


Eepresentatives  spoke  upon  questions 
like  the  present.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted  any 
information  as  to  the  duties  of  female 
Scripture  readers,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  persons  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  and  necessities  of  immoral  females ; 
and  if  the  prisoners  really  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  services  of  such  functionaries, 
ho  could  only  say  that  he  should  be 
very  sorry  for  the  office  to  be  done  away 
with.  He  repeated  his  belief  in  the 
excellency  of  the  motives  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  but  appealed  to  him  not  to  delay 
the  passing  of  the  Yote  by  a  proposal 
that  would  be  greatly  misconceived  out- 
of-doors. 

Mb.  BIGOAB,  after  the  appeal  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  a  Division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £65,521,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  'which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  of  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions and  other  Law  Charges  in  Ireland,  in- 
clading  certain  Allowances  under  the  Act  16 
andie  Vice.  83." 

Mr.  PAENELL   thought  the    hon. 
Baronet  (Sir    Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 
would  recollect  that  the  bringing  on  of 
these  Irish  Votes  upon  that  occasion 
was  in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by 
him  shortly  before  the  Whitsuntide  Re- 
cess.    The  promise  was  given  in  reply 
to  a  Question  as  to  the  course  of  Busi- 
ness, made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Sitting,  when  the  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  no  Irish  Votes  should  be  brought 
on  until  the  second  Estimate  night  after 
Whitsuntide.      [Sir    Henry    Selwin- 
Ibbetson  dissented.]    The  Secretary  to 
•the  Treasury  shook  his  head  ;  but  the** 
was  the  distinct  recollection  of  himp'^^® 
and  of  many  Irish  Members ;  and.  • 
over,  he  noticed  that  the  hon  F^pared 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  H-®  -^^easury 
took  a  very  strong  interr*^®  ^^^  ^^^  J 
of  the  Irish  Votes,  was  nc^^*  8®°^®  j^^^- 
thought  the  practice  W8*<J  ^®^®  ^n^e^  a 
one,  to  put  off  the  Vr    Accordingly,   m 
time,  in  order  to  suit  ®  J^^n.   Gendeman 
Members ;  but  that^®  Y^^f  **  '^}'     ^V? 
ferent  thing  to  pr'^s  that  that  would 
°        **t  course  :  for  then  they 
3  C  2  ^ 
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and  bringing  them  forward  before  the 
time  agreed  upon.  Perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  state  how 
many  of  the  Irish  Votes  he  proposed  to 
take  that  evening ;  because  many  Irish 
Members,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
contended  was  the  promise  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  not  to  bring  on  the  Votes  until 
the  second  Estimate  night,  were  not 
prepared  to  discuss  them  to  the  extent 
which  they  considered  to  be  necessary. 
He,  therefore,  begged  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Farnell.) 


Sp  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
distinctly  denied  that  he  had  given  the 
promise  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member, 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Votes  until  the  second  Estimate  night 
after  the  Whitsuntide  Recess.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee, 
who,  he  believed,  would  bear  him  out, 
that  he  had  never  given  any  such  pro- 
mise. What  he  had  said  to  the  non. 
MemberforGalway(Mr.MitchellHenry), 
who  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  asked 
him  to  postpone  certain  Votes  in  which 
he  took  a  special  interest,  was  that  he 
would  not  bring  on  those  Votes  until 
Irish  Members  were  present  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  discuss  them.  But  he 
had  told  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  would 
take  the  Law  Votes  for  Ireland  on  the 
night  before  the  House  rose  for  the 
Recess,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
Although  he  had  given  no  pledge,  if 
hon.  Members  had  been  misled  by  any- 
thing he  had  said,  and  were  willing  to 
go  on  with  the  other  Classes  down  upon 
th^Paper,  he  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
Iffsh  Law  Votes  upon  their  attention. 
Mr.  CALLAN  asked  if  the  promise 

>^  postpone  the  Votes  referred  to  by  the 
*    Baronet  was  made  in  the  House  or 

fo    doiS^^^^®  ^^  private  conversation  ? 
"nds  oY^^  Selwin-Ibbetson  :  In  the 

so^alutarv^^^*®  conversation.]     Were 

*i,«4.  ^'^:i^l§^  to  be  told  that   Irish 
tnat  ministei    x    i.    i.       j  i.         •     j. 
Church  were  L  bound  by  private 

out  of  pure  love^^\ ^"a'  ^/'^^  w ' 
lo  promote  theirV,^«*ff  "^  ^^t^'^'^y 

«k«5»  «^i{^*/>,,a  .allan)  had  the  honour 
*»em  reiifnous  ms        4>  x    •     i-» 

i^i.  ir%n^.,^*iryr>    ^°-   Barouct,   m  his 
lOD.  instruction   \^         .-»*        x     xi. • 

something   to  this 
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effect,  that — ''As  soon  as  he  had  reason 
to  know  that  Irish  Members  were  pre- 
sent in  sufficient  numbers,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  bring  on  the  Votes  in  which 
they  were  interested."     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  under 
the   same  impression   as  himself  (Mr. 
Callan),   that  a  pledge  was   g^^en,  or 
implied,  that  the  Irish  Votes  should  not 
be  taken  on  the  first  night  of  the  Esti- 
mates. He  considered  it  to  be  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Vote  should  be  po^t- 
poned,  inasmuch  as  it  was  composed  of 
several  large  items,  of  which  no  expla- 
nation whatever  was  afforded   in    the 
Estimates  for  the  information    of   the 
Committee. 

SiE  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
would  recall  what  had  really  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Votes,  borne 
hon.  Members  for  Ireland  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Irish  Votes 
should  not  be  postponed  a  second  time 
— to  such  time  as  they  could  be  fairly 
discussed?  And,  in  answer  to  that,  he 
had  made  use  of  the  words  just  read  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan).  He  had  also  said  that  he  would 
take  care,  as  soon  as  hon.  Members 
could  attend,  to  bring  on  the  Votes  for 
the  Queen's  College  and  University  in 
Ireland.  Such  was  the  purport  of  his 
speech  just  before  the  House  broke  up 
for  the  Hecess.  As  he  had  already 
stated,  he  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
Vote  upon  the  Committee  that  evening 
upon  a  mere  misunderstanding ;  but  be 
trusted  the  Committee  would  allow  the 
other  Votes  to  be  taken. 

Mb.  callan  said,  they  might  take 
Votes  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  as  to  which  no 
question  arose. 

Mr.  parnell  thought  they  must 
except  Vote  28,  as  to  which  there  would 
be  some  discussion.  These  Law  charges, 
also,  were  a  most  important  Vote,  and 
would  take  a  long  time.  But  the  others 
might  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  wished  it,  and  that  would  meet 
the  convenience  of  everybody.  Of  course, 
when  he  referred  to  an  understanding, 
he  knew  nothing  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  Foa 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Qibsok)  said,  not  a 
single  item  in  these  Law  charges  had 
been  altered  or  objected  to  for  many 
years;  but  if  the  hon.  Members  wished 
to  raise  a  discussion  the  Vote  could  be 
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postponed,   only  lie  did  not  see  "v^hat 
possible  questions  could  be  urged. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

(J,)  £28,888,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
th.e  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  &c.  Ireland. 

(8.)  £8,387,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Probate,  &c.  Registries,  Ireland. 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,574,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  coarse  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending  on 
the  Slst  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
and  the  incidental  Expenses  otf  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  0*D0NNELL  said,  there  was  a 
strong  objection  to  this  Vote. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  really  hon.  Members  must  make 
up  tiieir  minds  as  to  what  they  thought. 
Men.  Members  proposed  that  they  should 
take  Votes  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  since 
then  Vote  28  had  been  objected  to. 
Now,  here  was  another  objection.  It 
seemed,  if  they  were  to  proceed  at  all, 
that  they  were  only  to  proceed  at  the 
suggestion  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 
Se  did  not  wish  to  be  misrepresented. 
He  denied  having  ever  said  any  such 
thing;  but  if  he  had  been  represented 
as  saying  that  he  would  not  take  certain 
Votes  till  the  second  day  after  Whitsun- 
tide, then  he  would  not  proceed  with  the 
opposed  Votes.  But  there  were  certain 
Votes  to  which  they  had  been  told  there 
was  no  objection,  and  those  he  must  ask 
the  Committee  to  pass. 

Mr.  call  an  said,  the  Votes  he  men- 
tioned were  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  since 
then  an  objection  had  been  taken  to  28. 
He  did  not  name  25,  for  it  was  one  to 
which  he  entertained  the  strongest  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  Vote 
now  under  discussion  was  No.  28.  Did 
anybody  object  to  that? 

Mr.  GALLAN  replied  that  he  did 
not. 

Mr,  PARNELL  said,  this  Vote  was 
included  amongst  those  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
CaUan);  but  the  Committee  would  re- 
collect that  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  immedi- 
ately expressed  his  objection  to  it. 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  remarked,  that 
ho  began  to  question  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Estimates.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a 
question  of  postponing  one  or  two  Votes 
in  pursuance  of  some  pledge,  they  ex- 
pected that  courtesy  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  here  was  now  a  list 
of  some  seven  Votes,  with  no  reason  for 
the  postponement  of  any  of  them  ;  and 
he  would  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, while  they  were  thus  consider- 
ing the  views  of  the  few  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
representation  of  Ireland  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  them  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  continuity  of  Business  as  would 
enable  Members  generally  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  Business  there  was  to  be 
transacted. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Newdegate)  de- 
sired to  have  Business  transacted,  he 
would  be  less  severe  in  his  tones  to  the 
Treasury  Bench,  especially  when  it  ma- 
nifested the  courteous  and  conciliatory 
disposition  which  it  had  been  shown  that 
night.  [^Laughter."]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh  at  that  statement,  and  they 
no  doubt  desired  scenes,  which  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  desired  to  avoid.  But 
the  House  would  find  out  that  the  way 
to  facilitate  Business  was  to  show  the 
courteous  spirit  shown  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  The  impression  made 
by  his  conduct,  and  the  generous  spirit 
in  which  he  had  taken  care,  and  more 
than  care,  that  what  he  was  represented 
to  have  said  was  carried  out,  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  facilitate  Business.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  desired  that  also, 
would  do  well  to  be  less  stem. 

Mr.  newdegate  replied,  that  a 
minority  could  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
mand. He  had  seen  the  minority  treated 
with  very  great  forbearance  ;  but  there 
were  limits  to  that  forbearance,  and  if 
those  limits  were  transgressed  it  became 
impossible  for  the  great  body  of  the 
House  to  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  was  quite  prepared 
to  support  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
in  his  impression  of  what  he  had  said ; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  were  under  a 
different  impression.  Accordingly,  in 
the  fairest  way,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
offered  not  to  ta^e  the  Votes  at  all.  His 
own  impression  was  that  that  would 
have  been  the  best  course  ;  for  then  they 
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was  disposed  to  do  so.  He  begged ,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  respecting  Scripture 
readers.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  they  were  generally  very  good,  ex- 
cellent, and  useful  men  ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, no  objection  to  them  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member.  But 
he  believed  there  was  a  disposition 
manifested  by  certain  hon.  Members  of 
the  House  to  unnecessarily  increase  the 
number  of  chaplains  and  paid  officials ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  present  case,  he 
certainly  thought  that  a  Presbyterian 
chaplain,  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, and  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  if 
they  discharged  their  duties  properly, 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  one  gaol. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had  stated, 
a  few  evening  ago,  when  advocating  an 
increase  of  Boman  Catholic  chaplains, 
that  he  had  on  one  occasion  voted  in 
favour  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  for  a 
gaol  in  which  there  were  only  seven 
Presbyterian  prisoners.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
A.  M'Arthurj  could  not  help  regarding 
that  as  altogether  wrong,  and  a  down- 
right misappropriation  of  public  money. 
In  out-of-the-way  places,  where  there 
were  not  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
there  might  bo  some  excuse  for  appoint- 
ments of  the  kind ;  but  in  localities 
where  there  were  numerous  clergymen 
and  ministers,  and.  comparatively  few 
prisoners,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  minis- 
ters should  have  sufficient  Christian  zeal 
and  charity  to  induce  them  to  attend  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Church  with  which  they 
were  connected  without  any  pecuniary 
reward.  He  also  believed  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  upon  prisoners  and 
convicts  themselves ;  for  when  they  felt 
that  men  were  giving  them  religious  in- 
struction and  advice  in  a  professional 
way,  and  merely  because  they  were  paid 
for  doing  the  work,  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  prisoners  was  not  likely  to  be 
so  salutary  and  beneficial  as  if  they  felt 
that  ministers  belonging  to  their  own 
Church  were,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
out  of  pure  love  to  them,  endeavouring 
to  promote  their  best  interests  by  giving 
them  religious  instruction  gratuitously. 
Such  instruction   was  highly  valuable 
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and  necessary  ;  but  he  again  stated  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  hon.  Members  to  un- 
necessarily increase  the  number  of  chap- 
lains and  paid  officials.  He  protested 
against  that  as  a  waste  of  public  money, 
and  he  thought  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bouse  should  g^ve  the  sub- 
ject their  careful  consideration  and  at- 
tention. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  did  not  think  that 
the  economical  mind  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  A.  M*Arthur)  should 
be  vexed  by  the  expenditure  under  this 
Vote.  The  objection  raised  to  the  Vote 
could  not  be  supported  on  the  broad 
ground  of  principle,  because  the  doctrine 
which  would  have  to  be  enunciated  was 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
have  to  live  upon  air.  Even  Scripture 
readers  and  ministers  of  religion  had  to 
pay  their  butchers  and  bakers.  And  if 
the  Government  did  not  pay  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  was  to  do  so  ?  Some 
one  must  pay  them.  The  moment  the 
Government  put  themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion of  authority,  either  with  regard  to 
paupers  or  prisoners,  they  were  bound 
to  pay  for  their  support,  their  medical 
treatment,  and  their  religious  wants. 
Upon  what  doctrine  could  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  support  his  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
not  to  be  paid  ?  He  was  surprised,  on 
this  occasion,  to  find  a  conjunction  of 
Leicester  and  Cavan  in  the  objection  to 
this  Vote.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a 
Presbyterian  required  the  services  of  a 
Scripture  reader  he  was  entitled  to  have 
them.  He  took  the  broad  view  that  if 
a  man  were  put  into  prison,  where  re- 
formation and  amendment,  rather  than 
torture  and  vengeance,  were  to  be  the 
guiding  principles,  the  influences  of  re- 
ligion should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  man  even  more  strongly  than  when 
he  was  out-of-doors.  The  more  com- 
plete and  full  the  influences  of  religion 
upon  a  man  were,  so  would  his  amend- 
ment be  the  stronger  and  more  sincere. 
Mb.  BIGGAB  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  at- 
tacking religion.  He  begged  to  say  that 
that  was  not  the  case ;  he  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  that  prisoners  should  have 
religious  teaching,  but  he  thought  that 
all  religious  teaching  should  be  given 
by  authorized  ministers  of  religion.  He 
I  did  not  believe  in  irresponsible  teachers, 
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and  it  was  for  that  reason  he  should  Eepresentatives   spoke  upon  questions 

take  a  Division  upon  the  Vote.  like  the  present.     He  did  not  believe 

Question  put.  *^^*  *^t.  ^^""^^^  ""^^  J^'^i^l^  ^""^^f  ^V 

rr>y      in,         .^^        •••--.         A          ^  information  as  to  the  duties  of  female 

The   Committee  rf.t|rf*rf.-- Ayes   4;  Scripture  readers,  whom  they  knew  to 

Noes  152:   Majority  148.— (Div.  List,  ^^  ^^^g^^g  n,inistering  to  the  spiritual 

1 1  -^  • ;  wants  and  necessities  of  immoral  females ; 

Original  Question  again  proposed.  ^^^  i^  t^e  prisoners  really  had  the  bene- 

.         i_  i.    xi_  fit  of  the  services  of  such  functionaries, 

Mr.   CALLAN,  obsenring  that    the  ^^  ^ould  only  say  that  he   should  be 

sum  of  £200  was  charged  as  salaries  for  ^3      g         f^j.  ^^^  office  to  be  done  away 

-  female  Scripture  readers."  asked  for  a  ^j^h.     He  repeated  his  belief  in   the 

definition  of  the  term,  and  also  for  m-  excellency  of  the  motives  of  his  hon. 

formation  with  regard  to  the  item  for  a  ppiend,  but  appealed  to  him  not  to  delay 

teacher  of  music  to  the  female  convicts,  ^j^^  passing  of  the  Vote  by  a  proposal 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  greatly  misconceived  out- 

could  hardly  conceive  that  any  explana-  of-doors 

tion    of   the    term    **  female  Scripture  ^^^  BIGGAE,  after  the  appeal  of  his 

reader  "  could  be  necessary.     With  re-  j.^^    ^nd  learned  Friend,  was  not  dis- 

gard  to  the  teacher  of  music,  the  object  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Division, 
of  employing  that  person  was  to  enable 

the  pnsoners  to  sing  in  chapel.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.   PAENELL  explained  that, 

although  he  had    spoken   against  the  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Amendment  of  the  hon.   Member  for 

Cavan  (Mr  Biggar),  he  had  voted  for  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

it,  because  the  Government  had  not  ac-  , m.  i.                   4.           a-       i>c-  roi    v 

X  J      T_   X  I.     fn.r     T»         n\           'J       J  "That  a  sum,  not    exceeding  £60, 521,  be 

cepted  what  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  considered  ^^^^^^  ^o  Her  l^Iajesty,  to  complete  the  sum 

to  be  a  fair  compromise,  when   he  sug-  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 

gested  that*  the  salaries  of  the  persons  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 

in    Question    should   be    equalized    all  the  3 Ist  day  of  March  1880,  of  Criminal  Prose- 

Toiind  cutions  and  other  Law  Charges  in  Ireland,  in- 

rouna.  eluding  certain  Allowances  under  the  Act  16 

Mr.  BIGGAE  was  not  disposed  to  ^^^  le  Vic.  c.  83." 
contest  one  of  the  items  of  the  Vote.    He 

was  of  opinion  that  a  woman  was  quite  Mr.   PAENELL   thought  the    hon. 

as  competent  as  a  man  for  the  purposes  Baronet   (Sir    Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 

of  religious  instruction  ;  but  it  seemed  would  recollect  that  the  bringing  on  of 

that  the  sum  charged  for  salary  to  these  those  Irish  Votes  upon  that   occasion 

female    readers— namely,    £100    each,  ^as  in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by 

was  most  extravagant;  and  as  he  thought  him  shortly  before  iho  Whitsuntide  Ee- 

that  the   services   of  one  teacher  only  cess.     The  promise  was  given  in  reply 

were  sufficient,  he  begged  leave  to  move  to  a  Question  as  to  the  course  of  Busi- 

the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  tho  amount  ness,  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 

of  £100,  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  Sitting,  when  the  hon.  Baronet  stated 

teacher  whose  services  he  considered  to  that  no  Irish  Votes  should  be  brought 

be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  on  until  tho  second  Estimate  night  after 

prison.  Whitsuntide.       [Sir    Henry    Selwik- 

^r  ^.           J         J  i-i      ^-                   J  Ibbetson  dissented.1     The  Secretary  to 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ^^^  Treasury  shook  his  head  ;  but  that 

"Thatthe  Item  of  £200  for  the  Saliiriesof  ^^^  ^j^^  distinct  recollection  of  himself, 

Female  Scripture  Readers  in  Perth  Prison  bo  ,     «  t  •  v,  -kit !.«««  .  ««^    «,^^« 

reduced  by  £100."-  (Mr  Biggar)  ^nd  of  many  Irish  Members ;  and  more- 
over, ho  noticed  that  the  hon.  Member 

Mr.    SULLIVAN    hoped    the    hon.  for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry),  who 

Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  would  took   a  very   strong  interest    in  many 

allow  the  Vote  to  pass,  and  in  recom-  of  the  Irish  Votes,  was  not  present.    He 

mending  that,  he  took  the  opportunity  thought  the  practice  was  a  most  vicious 

of  expressing  the  high  respect  which  he  one,  to  put  off  the  Votes  from  time  to 

entertained   for  his    motives ;    but  he  time,  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of 

could    not  help    thinking  that  it  was  Members ;  but  that  was  an  entirely  dif- 

through    a    misconception    that    Irish  ferent  thing  to  putting  off  the  Votes, 
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and  bringing  them  forward  before  the 
time  agreed  upon.  Perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  state  how 
many  of  the  Irish  Votes  he  proposed  to 
take  that  evening ;  because  many  Irish 
Members,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
contended  was  the  promise  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  not  to  bring  on  the  Votes  until 
the  second  Estimate  night,  were  not 
prepared  to  discuss  them  to  the  extent 
which  they  considered  to  be  necessary. 
He,  therefore,  begged  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  Parnell.) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
distinctly  denied  that  ho  had  given  the 
promise  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member, 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Votes  until  the  second  Estimate  night 
after  the  Whitsuntide  Recess.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee, 
who,  he  believed,  would  bear  him  out, 
that  he  had  never  given  any  such  pro- 
mise. What  he  had  said  to  the  hon. 
MemberforGalway(Mr.Mitchell  Henry), 
who  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  asked 
him  to  postpone  certain  Votes  in  which 
he  took  a  special  interest,  was  that  he 
would  not  bring  on  those  Votes  until 
Irish  Members  were  present  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  discuss  them.  But  he 
had  told  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  would 
take  the  Law  Votes  for  Ireland  on  the 
night  before  the  House  rose  for  the 
Recess,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
Although  he  had  given  no  pledge,  if 
hon.  Members  had  been  misled  by  any- 
thing he  had  said,  and  were  willing  to 
go  on  with  the  other  Classes  down  upon 
the  Paper,  he  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
Irish  Law  Votes  upon  their  attention. 

Mr.  C ALLAN  asked  if  the  promise 
to  postpone  the  Votes  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  made  in  the  House  or 
in  the  course  of  private  conversation? 
[Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  :  In  the 
course  of  private  conversation.]  Were 
the  Committee  to  be  told  that  Irish 
Members  were  to  be  bound  by  private 
conversations?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Gal  way  was  not  the  Leader  of  the  Party 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Callan)  had  the  honour 
to  belong.  The  hon.  Baronet,  in  his 
reply,    had    stated    something   to  this 

Mr.  Parnell 


effect,  that — ''As  soon  as  he  had  reason 
to  know  that  Irish  Members  were  pre- 
sent in  sufficient  numbers,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  bring  on  the  Votes  in  which 
they  were  interested."  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  under 
the  same  impression  as  himself  (Mr. 
Callan),  that  a  pledge  was  given,  or 
implied,  that  the  Irish  Votes  should  not 
be  taken  on  the  first  night  of  the  Esti- 
mates. He  considered  it  to  be  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Vote  should  be  post- 
poned, inasmuch  as  it  was  composed  of 
several  large  items,  of  which  no  expla- 
nation whatever  was  afforded  in  the 
Estimates  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
would  recall  what  had  really  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Votes.  Some 
hon.  Members  for  Ireland  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Irish  Votes 
should  not  be  postponed  a  second  time 
— to  such  time  as  they  could  be  fairly 
discussed  ?  And,  in  answer  to  that,  he 
had  made  use  of  the  words  just  read  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan).  He  had  also  said  that  he  would 
take  care,  as  soon  as  hon.  Members 
could  attend,  to  bring  on  the  Votes  for 
the  Queen's  College  and  University  in 
Ireland.  Such  was  the  purport  of  his 
speech  just  before  the  House  broke  up 
for  the  Recess.  As  he  had  already 
stated,  he  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
Vote  upon  the  Committee  that  evening 
upon  a  mere  misunderstanding  ;  but  he 
trusted  the  Committee  would  allow  the 
other  Votes  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  callan  said,  they  might  take 
Votes  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  as  to  which  no 
question  arose. 

Mr.  parnell  thought  they  must 
except  Vote  28,  as  to  which  there  would 
be  some  discussion.  These  Law  charges, 
also,  were  a  most  important  Vote,  and 
would  take  a  long  time.  But  the  others 
might  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  wished  it,  and  that  would  meet 
the  convenience  of  everybody.  Of  course, 
when  he  referred  to  an  understanding, 
he  knew  nothing  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  not  a 
single  item  in  these  Law  charges  had 
been  altered  or  objected  to  for  many 
years;  but  if  the  hon.  Members  wished 
to  raise  a  discussion  the  Vote  could  be 
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postponed,   only  he  did  not  see  what  | 
possible  questions  could  be  urged. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  bj  leavOi  withdrawn, 

(7.)  £28,888,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  &c.  Ireland. 

(8.)  £8,387,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Probate,  &c.  Itegistries,  Ireland. 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,574,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
and  the  incidental  Expenses  cff  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  in  Ireland." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  there  was  a 
strong  objection  to  this  Vote. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  really  hon.  Members  must  make 
up  ttieir  minds  as  to  what  they  thought. 
Hon.  Members  proposed  that  they  should 
take  Votes  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  since 
then  Vote  28  had  been  objected  to. 
Now,  here  was  another  objection.  It 
seemed,  if  they  were  to  proceed  at  all, 
that  they  were  only  to  proceed  at  the 
suggestion  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  misrepresented. 
He  denied  having  ever  said  any  such 
thing;  but  if  he  had  been  represented 
as  saying  that  he  would  not  take  certain 
Votes  till  the  second  day  after  Whitsun- 
tide, then  he  would  not  proceed  with  the 
opposed  Votes.  But  there  were  certain 
Votes  to  which  they  had  been  told  there 
was  no  objection,  and  those  he  must  ask 
the  Committee  to  pass. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  Votes  he  men- 
tioned were  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  since 
then  an  objection  had  been  taken  to  28. 
He  did  not  name  25,  for  it  was  one  to 
which  he  entertained  the  strongest  ob- 
jection. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  Vote 
now  under  discussion  was  No.  28.  Did 
anybody  object  to  that? 

Mb.  CALLAN  replied  that  he  did 
not. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  this  Vote  was 
included  amongst  those  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan);  but  the  Committee  would  re- 
collect that  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  immedi- 
ately expressed  his  objection  to  it. 


Mb.  NEWDEGATE  remarked,  that 
ho  began  to  question  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Estimates.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a 
question  of  postponing  one  or  two  Votes 
in  pursuance  of  some  pledge,  they  ex- 
pected that  courtesy  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  here  was  now  a  list 
of  some  seven  Votes,  with  no  reason  for 
the  postponement  of  any  of  them  ;  and 
he  would  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, while  they  were  thus  consider- 
ing the  views  of  the  few  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
representation  of  Ireland  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  them  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  continuity  of  Business  as  would 
enable  Members  generally  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  Business  there  was  to  be 
transacted. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Newdegate)  de- 
sired to  have  Business  transacted,  he 
would  be  less  severe  in  his  tones  to  the 
Treasury  Bench,  especially  when  it  ma- 
nifested the  courteous  and  conciliatory 
disposition  which  it  had  been  shown  that 
night.  \_Laughtcr,']  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh  at  that  statement,  and  they 
no  doubt  desired  scenes,  which  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  desired  to  avoid.  But 
the  House  would  find  out  that  the  way 
to  facilitate  Business  was  to  show  the 
courteous  spirit  shown  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  The  impression  made 
by  his  conduct,  and  the  generous  spirit 
in  which  he  had  taken  care,  and  more 
than  care,  that  what  he  was  represented 
to  have  said  was  carried  out,  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  facilitate  Business.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  desired  that  also, 
would  do  well  to  be  less  stem. 

Mb.  newdegate  replied,  that  a 
minority  could  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
mand. He  had  seen  the  minority  treated 
with  very  great  forbearance ;  but  there 
were  limits  to  that  forbearance,  and  if 
those  limits  were  transgressed  it  became 
impossible  for  the  great  body  of  the 
House  to  do  its  duty. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  was  quite  prepared 
to  support  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
in  his  impression  of  what  he  had  said ; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  were  under  a 
different  impression.  Accordingly,  in 
the  fairest  way,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
offered  not  to  tsdce  the  Votes  at  all.  His 
own  impression  was  that  that  would 
have  been  the  best  course ;  for  then  they 
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would  have  been  saved  something  which 
looked  like  haggling — one  hon.  Gentle- 
man objecting  to  one  Vote  and  one  to 
another.  He  would  suggest  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  should  not  proceed 
further  with  the_ Irish  Votes  that  night, 
as  it  was  quite  clear  there  had  been  a 
misunderstanding.  He  would  move 
that  they  should  now  report  Progress, 
and  take  the  Customs  and  Inland  Be- 
venue  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {^Mr, 
Ey  lands.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped  the  Committee  would  adhere  to 
the  original  arrangement  and  take  these 
four  Votes  before  it  passed  to  anything 
else,  as  he  hoped  to  ask  them  to  take 
certain  other  Votes  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  Business  of  Supply. 

Mr.  bigg  ah  thought  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
entering  into  a  compromise  with  certain 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  raise 
several  questions  on  the  Votes  just  agreed 
to,  and  he  was  disposed  to  have  done  so 
but  for  the  compromise  suggested.  As 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Vote,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  must  know  that  the 
Members  for  Belfast  had  a  very  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  Local  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  this  Vote  should  be  passed 
in  their  absence.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  present  Bill  could  not  pass  this 
Session ;  but  still  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  not  now  present  might  feel 
a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  speak  on 
the  subject. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  the  matter 
would  be  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  he 
felt  sure  neither  of  those  hon.  Members 
would  wish  the  Vote  postponed  on  their 
account. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  thought  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ;  but  certainly 
his  own  impression  was  shared  by  many 
other  hon.  Members,  that  no  Irish  Votes 
were  to  be  taken  that  night.  He  thought 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  now  was 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands). 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  explained,  that 
the  offer  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
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sury  was  to  withdraw  all  Irish  Votes 
except  those  which  were  practically  im- 
opposed.  As  to  this  particular  Vote, 
he  did  not  share  the  misgivings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar), 
that  certain  hon.  Gentlemen,  not  usually 
very  prominent  in  opposing  Votes,  would 
take  exception  to  this  one ;  and  as  no 
hon.  Member  present  took  any  exception 
to  it,  he  hoped  it  would  be  allowed  to 
pass. 

Mr.  CALLAN  hoped  his  ion.  Friend 
(Mr.  Pamell)  would  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  Vote.  The  Judges  were 
very  efl&cient  officers,  and  he  thought  of 
all  the  Votes  this  was  one  to  which  the 
fewest  objections  applied. 

Mr.  biggar  knew  that  the  hon. 
Members  for  Belfast  did  desire  a  Local 
Bill;  and  as  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  becoming 
law  this  Session,  he  did  think  that  those 
two  hon.  Gentlemen  would  be  very 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  regretted  the  waste  of 
time,  the  more  that  it  had  arisen  from 
the  extreme  courtesy  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  his  desire  to  prevent  com- 
plaints. He  thought  they  might  pass 
this  Vote ;  because,  though  they  had 
had  half-an-hour's  discussion,  no  one 
had  anything  to  say  against  the  Vote 
itself. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  the 
Vote  was  one  to  which  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  made ;  and  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  Motion  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Vote  allowed  to  pass. 

Mr.  rylands  asked  for  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  there  was  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  in- 
volved in  this  Vote — the  question  of 
Local  Bankruptcy  Courts  in  Ireland.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  discuss  it ;  but  he 
would  give  way  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peals of  his  hon.  Friends,  and  so  was, 
practically,  giving  up  his  chance  of  dis- 
cussing this  matter  in  that  Session ;  for 
though  the  Attorney  General  had  a  Bill 
on  the  Paper,  he  never  got  a  day  for  his 
measures,  so  that  it  was  not  very  likely 
to  come  on. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £1,195,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Admiralty  Court  Registry,  Ireland. 
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Class  YI. — SuPEBiLNNUATiON  and  Ee- 
TiRicD  Allowances,  and  Gratuities 
FOR  Charitable  and  other  Pur- 
poses. 

(11.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £289,772,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  Superannua- 
tion and  Retired  Allowances  to  Persons  formerly 
employed  in  the  Public  Service,  and  for  Com- 
passionate  or  other  Special  Allowances  and  Gra- 
tuities awarded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury.'* 

Mr.  WHITWELL  hoped  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  not  take  so 
important  a  Vote  at  that  hour,  and 
moved  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,   TFhiticelL) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree 
to  the  Motion.  Although  the  Vote  was 
an  important  one,  it  was  never  discussed, 
for  it  was  only  carrying  out  the  pledges 
given  by  the  Government  to  its  Civil  ser- 
vants, and  he  could  not  conceive  the  hon. 
Member  could  wish  that  to  be  diminished 
or  altered. 

Mr.  monk  said,  the  grounds  of  the 
Motion  were  not  quite  understood.  They 
had  been  steadily  progressing  through 
Supply  for  the  last  seven  hours,  and  now 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
the  Session  was  about  to  be  brought  into 
Committee — the  Customs  and  Inland 
Eevenue  BilJ.  His  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbotson)  seemed  to  think, 
because  that  was  a  Money  Bill,  that  it 
could  be  taken  at  any  hour.  He  might, 
technically,  be  right;  but  he  certainly 
could  not  think  that  was  the  proper  way 
to  discuss  it.  He  was  sure  it  would 
facilitate  Business  if  they  were  now  al- 
lowed to  report  Progress,  and  to  take 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  thought  that  this 
subject  could  not  be  properly  discussed 
at  that  hour.  It  was  not  right  to  take 
a  Vote  of  £500,000  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  at  that  time ;  by  so  doing,  the  Com- 
mittee pledged  itself  to  pay  large  amounts 
of  superannuation  to  persons  who  would 
receive  it  for  the  first  time.     It  was  time 


— ^Ayes   30 ; 
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that  the  Committee  should  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  how  far  they  should 
advance  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  now  going  in  this  matter  of  super- 
annuation. Although  they  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  any  reduction  in  the  Vote, 
yet  he  thought  public  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  this  question  of  superannua- 
tion and  allowances  ;  and,  as  that  could 
not  be  done  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  he 
should  object  to  their  proceeding  further 
at  that  time. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  120:  Majority  90.- 
No.  113.) 

Mr.  BYLANDS  said,  that  as  he  now 
observed  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  his 
place,  he  would  appeal  to  him  not  to  go 
any  further  at  that  hour.  They  had 
been  sitting  in  Committee  of  Supply  for 
many  hours — ever  since  5  o'clock.  If 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill 
were  to  be  taken  at  all  to-night,  it  could 
not  be  taken  later  than  the  present  time. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  that  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue  Bill  would  be  taken  that 
night.  He  was  sorry  they  had  not  made  so 
much  progress  in  Committee  as  they  might 
have  done.  However,  after  taking  that 
one  Vote,  he  proposed  to  report  Progress, 
and  tq  go  on  with  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue  Bill. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrotn, 
at  Two  of  the  clock  ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednesday, 

CUSTOMS  AND   INLAND    REVENUE 

BILL- [Bill  160.] 

{Mr.  Raiketf  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqt^er^  Sir 

Henry  Sclwin-Ibbetson.) 

COMMITTEE.     \_Progress  20M  May."] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Part  I. —  Customs, 
Glauses  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Part  II. — Taxes, 

Clause  15  (Grant  of  duties  of  income 
tax.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause  stand  part  of  the 
Bill.*' 
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Mr.  COUETNEY  observed,  that  he 
had  understood  the  hoii.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  to  say 
recently,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  an 
hon.  Member,  that  any  person  who  occu- 
pied agricultural  land,  and  did  not  make 
a  profit,  could  escape  altogether  payment 
of  Income  Tax.  He  could  not  see  how  that 
was  reconcilable  with  this  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  was  a  repetition  of  the  clause 
always  inserted  in  the  Income  Tax  Bills 
ever  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
reconcilable  with  the  clause  ?  He  should 
also  like  to  be  informed  whether,  if,  as 
he  had  said,  a  farmer  who  did  not  make 
profit  would  escape  being  assessed  for 
Income  Tax  altogether,  he  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  made  additional 
profit,  be  bound  to  pay  Income  Tax 
upon  more  than  the  amount  of  half 
his  rent?  Could  he,  in  such  a  case, 
be  charged  in  addition  to  that  rent  ? 
He  should  have  thought  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  assessment  was  that  the  assess- 
ment of  half  the  rent  was  to  cover  good 
and  bad  years  alike,  and  was  to  be  paid 
in  all  cases.  If  a  farmer  were  not  to  be 
taken  at  his  assessment  of  half  his  rent 
in  England,  and  one-third  in  Scotland, 
when  he  made  no  profit,  he  thought 
some  explanation  should  be  given  to  the 
Committee  of  what  happened  when  he 
made  a  large  profit. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that  the  answer  he 
had  given  on  the  former  occasion  was 
made  by  him  from  instructions  he  re- 
ceived. That  answer  he  thought  to  be 
accurate.  But  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
allow  him  to  consider  the  operation  of  this 
particular  clause  of  the  Bill,  he  should  be 
nappy  to  give  him  his  opinion.  As  at 
present  advised,  he  thought  that  his 
former  answer  was  accurate — that  if  a 
farmer  did  not  make  any  profit  out  of 
his  farm  he  would,  then,  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  Income  Tax.  Still,  it  might  be 
that  the  answer  was  not  accurate  ;  and 
he  should  like  his  hon.  Friend  to  give 
him  a  short  time  to  consider  it,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Bill,  before  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  accuracy  of  the  answer. 
Jf  his  hon.  Friend  would  repeat  the 
question,  either  in  the  course  of  that 
evening,  or  at  some  other  time,  after  he 
had  considered  the  matter,  he  should  be 
happy  to  give  him  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  it. 


Mr.  RYLANDS  considered  that  the 
reply  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  had  placed  the  Committee  in  a 
most  extraordinary  position.  The  mode 
of  assessment  in  the  case  of  farmers  for 
every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
occupation  of  the  land  implied  that  a 
farmer,  however  large  his  profit  might 
be,  should  not  be  charged  on  any  larger 
sum  than  that  determined  by  the  amount 
of  his  rent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  made  a  loss,  that  he  should  not  be 
charged  less  than  the  sum  provided  for 
by  the  Act ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  had 
always  understood  the  amount  charge- 
able upon  farmers  to  be  fixed  and  per- 
manent, inasmuch  as,  unlike  the  charge 
upon  ordinary  trade  profits,  it  did  not 
fluctuate.  But  in  what  position  had  the 
Committee  been  placed?  The  Govern- 
ment, through  their  mouthpiece,  the 
most  learned  authority  in  the  House, 
had  told  the  Committee  that  the  clause 
was  not  understood,  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  its  meaning  no  answer  could 
then  be  given.  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney), 
the  Attorney  General  had  asked  that  the 
Committee  would  allow  this  matter  to 
go  forward,  and  had  promised  at  some 
future  time,  perhaps  in  answer  to  a 
Question  put  upon  the  Paper,  to  give 
the  result  of  his  mature  judgment  upon 
the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Member. 
But,  by  that  time,  he  (Mr.  Rylands) 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  Bill  would 
be  passed  and  the  clause  enacted.  If  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  during  periods 
the  most  flourishing  for  agriculture, 
when  farmers  might  make  incomes  con- 
siderably over  the  amount  represented 
by  half  their  rental,  they  were  not  to 
pay  any  more  than  the  amount  charge- 
able by  this  mode  of  assessment,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  was,  in  his 
opinion,  grossly  unfair  to  other  classes 
of  the  Income  Tax  paying  community. 
Unless  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  would  move 
to  report  Progress,  in  order  that  the 
Committee  might  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  passing  a  clause  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  as  far 
as  he  remembered,  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Acts  hitherto  in  force  ;  and 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  difficulty 
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raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  i 
(Mr.  Courtney)  had  nothing  to  do  with  \ 
the   question    whether    the   Committee ; 
should  proceed  to  pass  the  clause  then 
under  consideration  in  the  usual  way. 
The  assessment  under  Schedule  B  was  ; 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  that 
under  Schedule  D,  by  which  a  man  as- 
sessed at  more  than  his  profits  had  a 
right  to  show,  on  appeal,  that  he  had 
been  over  assessed.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had   expressed   his  opinion  that  a 
farmer  had  this  right  of  appeal,  and 
that  the  question  was  determinable  by 
the  Courts  of  Law.     He  (Mr.  Sampson 
Lloyd)  trusted  that  the  clause  would  not 
meet  with   opposition,  as   all  previous 
enactments  had  been  in  the  same  form 
as  that  now  presented  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  had  al- 
ways understood  that  the  Schedule  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd)  was  agreed 
to  as  a  compromise  in  view  of  the  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
profits  of  a  farmer  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  a  mechanic.  But  the  Attorney 
General  had  put  the  Committee  into  con- 
fusion, by  saying  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  clause ;  surely, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  report 
Progress,  in  order  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Attorney  General  time  to 
consider  what  it  really  meant.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  clause  as  previously 
understood ;  but  if  a  new  interpretation 
was  to  be  put  upon  it,  it  should  bo  made 
perfectly  clear. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkee)  thought  that  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
had  only  called  attention  to  the  question 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
House,  he  might  have  been  excused 
from  expressing  ah  opinion  without  some 
further  consideration.  But  he  begged 
to  protest  against  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
Thomson  Hankey),  that  he  had  put  the 
Committee  in  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  this  question;  for  if  there  existed 
any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  the  clause,  it  certamly  was  not  he  who 
had  caused  it.  The  question  of  the  lia- 
bility of  farmers,  under  the  circum- 
stances indicated,  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered  by  the  Courts  of  Law ;  and  all 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  him,  was  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  what  construction  would 


be  placed  upon  the  clause  by  those 
Courts.  The  whole  question  turned  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  words  **  annual  value 
of  the  occupation."  Some  hon.  Members 
were  of  opinion  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  occupation  of  land  was  the  amount 
of  the  rout ;  but  to  that  conclusion  he 
could  not  assent,  because  if  he  found 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  rent  was  not 
the  annual  value  of  the  land,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tenant  had  been 
making  nothing  by  it  for  a  considerable 
period,  he  should  conclude  that  the  rent 
was  very  much  higher  than  the  value  of 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
tenant  who  made  nothing  out  of  it,  or 
who  made  less  than  the  rent,  would  not 
be  liable  to  pay  the  tax.  That  view 
might  not  be  a  correct  one,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
might  be  able  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
not.  What  he  had  stated,  in  answer  to 
the  Question  put,  not  the  other  day  but 
some  time  ago,  was  that — *'  If  a  tenant 
did  not  make  any  profit  out  of  his  farm 
he  could  escape  payment  of  the  Income 
Tax,''  and  to  that  opinion  he  still 
adhered. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  thought,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  discussion, 
that  the  question  involved,  and  tho 
opinion  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  were  of  very  great 
importance.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  law,  the  practice  had  always  been  to 
charge  farmers  in  respect  of  the  rent 
paid  for  tho  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
from  that  practice  he  had  never  known 
of  any  case  of  appeal.  Now,  if  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  Government,  as  he 
understood  from  the  observations  of  the 
Attorney  General,  that  farmers  should, 
in  future,  have  the  right  of  appeal  in 
cases  where  it  was  found  that  no  profit 
had  accrued  from  the  land  in  their 
occupation,  that  right  ought  to  be 
made  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt. 
Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  change  in  the  terms 
of  the  clause  as  would  provide  that 
farmers  either  should  or  should  not  have 
the  right  of  appeal  against  an  assess- 
ment in  respect  of  the  rent  which  they 
paid,  he  thought  that  the  Government 
should  agree  to  report  Progress.  No 
doubt,  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  was  quite  correct  in  his  view  of 
tho  law  ;  but  it  was  of  great  consequence 
that  the  question  should  be  definitely 
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settled.  Ho  thought  that  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  operation  of  the  law 
in  this  country  must  be  aware  whether 
or  not  there  had  been  any  cases  of  ap- 
peal with  regard  to  assessment  on  rental. 
As  the  case  now  stood,  farmers  had 
never  within  his  knowledge  been  re- 
cognized by  assessors  of  Income  Tax  as 
having  any  such  right,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  law  ought  to  be  placed  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, and  not  the  Attorney  General, 
were  held  responsible  in  this  matter.  So 
far  from  being  liable  to  blame,  the 
Attorney  General  was  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee  for  pointing 
out  the  obscurity  which  existed  in  the 
wording  of  the  clause,  which  certainly 
could  not  be  interpreted  by  the  Commit- 
tee if  it  could  not  be  interpreted  by 
either  the  Government  or  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  Without,  on  that 
occasion,  attempting  to  express  any  opi- 
nion as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  mod6  of 
assessing  farmers  for  Income  Tax — whe- 
ther they  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  traders,  or  bo  charged 
on  half  the  rental  of  their  land — the  con- 
tention raised  was  simply  that  the  law 
should  be  made  clear,  definite,  and  precise, 
so  that  it  might  not  only  be  interpreted 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  the  farmer 
in  a  certain  way,  but  be  understood  by 
any  ordinary  man  of  business.  When, 
therefore,  the  Attorney  General  rose  in 
his  place  to  say  that  he  could  not  inter- 
pret this  clause,  and  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  it  would  lead  to  litigation,  he 
supplied  an  argument  absolutely  without 
answer  in  favour  of  reporting  Progress, 
80  as  to  give  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  up  a  clause 
clear  and  intelligible,  and  which  would 
embody  their  views  upon  the  subject. 
The  Committee  ought  to  know — and  the 
great  agricultural  interest  ought  to  know 
— whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  that  the  old  rule 
should  be  rigidly  kept — that  farmers 
should  be  treated  exceptionally,  and 
that,  unlike  other  traders,  they  should 
not  pay  Income  Tax  on  their  profits,  but 
pay  on  a  fixed  proportion  of  their  rents.  If 
that  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  let  it  be  so  stated  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  in- 
tended to  change  the  system  which  had 
been  in  operation  ever  since  the  Income 
Tax  had   been    imposed,  and   to   treat 
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farmers  in  future  in  the  same  way  as 
other  traders  were  treated ;  if,  when  a 
farmer  should  go  to  the  Commissioners 
and  say — **  I  have  made  no  profit ;  you 
must  not  charge  me  with  any  Income 
Tax,"  the  Commissioners  were  to  have 
power  to  say — **  You  have  made  profits, 
and  wo  shall  charge  you  upon  an  amount 
equal  to  the  rent,  or  more  than  the 
rent,"  the  Government  should  state  that 
also  clearly  and  explicitly,  and  embody 
the  principle  in  the  Bill  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  render  misunderstanding  im- 
possible. The  Attorney  General,  he 
trusted,  would  not  suppose  that  the 
smallest  blame  was  intended  to  be  cast 
upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  thanks  were 
due  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
come  forward  and  frankly  stated  that  he 
could  not  interpret  the  clause  in  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Qt)vemment  of  which 
he  was  a  Member.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  thought 
that  no  other  course  was  open  to  the 
Committee  but  to  further  consider  the 
matter;  and,  with  that  object  in  view, 
he  begged  to  move  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (J/r. 
Fawcett.) 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
Income  Tax  was  assessed  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  land  in  occupation  in  respect 
of  the  rent  at  the  rate  of  half  the  rent, 
for  the  reason  that  land  was  an  instru- 
ment, and  it  was  thought  unfair  to  tax  an 
instrument  of  trade  twice  over — that  was 
to  say,  first  in  respect  of  its  possession, 
and  again  in  respect  of  its  occupation. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  tenant  farmer 
derived  additional  profit  from  the  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  capital  ought  to  be  assessed; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  land  already  paid 
under  Schedule  A,  and  the  capital  be- 
longed partly  to  the  landlord  and  partly 
to  the  tenant,  a  compromise  was  efiTected, 
and  the  tenant  was  assessed  at  half  the 
amount  of  the  rent.  Assuming  that  the 
Government  intended  to  abide  by  the 
principle  of  assessment,  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  describe — and  he  should 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  proposed 
to  place  any  additional  burden  upon 
landed  property  and  the  ag^cultural 
interest — he  wished  to  ask,  whether  it 
was  their  intention  to  give  the  tenant 
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farmer  the  right  of  appeal  against  his 
assessment,  and  the  right  to  prove,  if 
he  could,  that  he  had  made  no  profit? 

The  chancellor  of  tue  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  this  clause. 
It  is  said  that  its  meaning  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  Government ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  fair  description  of  the 
clause  as  it  stands  in  the  Bill.  The 
clause  is  one  for  fixing  for  the  current 
year  the  rate  of  the  Income  Tax  which 
it  is  proposed  to  continue,  and  that  rate 
is  fixed  in  the  terms  which  have  been 
employed  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  those 
used  in  1842,  when  the  tax  was  origin- 
nally  imposed.  All  that  it  does  is  to 
provide — 

**  That  there  shall  b.e  charged,  collected,  and 

paid  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  Sixth  day 

of  April  One  thoutand  eight  hundred  and  seventy' 

nine,  in  respect  of  all  property,  profits,   and 

gains  mentioned  or  described  as  chargeable  in 

«the  Act  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  years 

of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  thirty-four,  the 

following  duties  of  income  tax ;  (that  is  to  sa}',) 

"  For  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  annual 

value  or  amount  of  property,  profits,  and 

gains  chargeable  under  Schedules  (A.),  (C), 

(D.)»  or  (£.)  of  the  said  Act,  the  duty  of 

Jtvepenee : 

"  And  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  occupation  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  and  heritages  charge- 
able under  Schedule  (B.)  of  the  said  Act, — 
**  In  England,   the  duty  of   twopence 
halfpenny,'^ 

These  words  are  intended  to  have,  and, 
no  doubt,  they  must  have,  the  effect  of 
continuing  for  the  year  the  charge  at 
these  rates  upon  the  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty named.  Clause  16  provides  that 
all  provisions  which  were  in  force  on  the 
5th  of  April  last  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  for  another  year  from  that 
time.  There  is  no  intention  whatever 
by  this  Bill  to  make  any  change  in 
the  manner  of  raising  the  Income 
Tax  upon  Schedule  B,  or  upon  any 
other  Schedule ;  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, understand  why  this  Bill  should  be 
charged  with  anything  like  obscurity. 
Again,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  an  appeal  which 
might  be  made  by  an  occupier  of  land, 
under  Schedule  B,  against  the  assess- 
ment upon  the  principle  on  which  he 
has  always  been  assessed  ?  But  that  is 
a  question  of  a  rather  speculative  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such 


case  has  arisen,  or  that  any  such  appeal 
has  been  made ;  but  if  such  a  case  should 
arise,  no  doubt,  the  appeal,  would  bo 
properly  heard  and  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  has  existed  since 
the  year  1842.  The  Government  have 
no  intention  whatever  to  put  any  con- 
struction upon  the  law  other  than  that 
which  has  been  placed  upon  it  since  the 
time  when  the  tax  was  originally  en- 
forced ;  and,  therefore,  no  charge  of  any 
kind  will  be  placed  upon  the  tenant 
farmer,  under  Schedule  B,  beyond  such 
as  has  been  enforced  already.  But  the 
question  may  be  raised  upon  the  point 
now  suggested,  which,  perhaps,  never 
occurred  before  —  that  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  open  to  a  tenant 
farmer,  who  was  charged  according  to 
the  practice  hitherto  prevailing,  to  raise 
the  question  whether  he  was  rightly 
charged,  and,  perhaps,  appeal,  and  say 
that  he  ought  to  be  charged  less  be- 
cause he  had  made  no  profit.  But,  in 
that  case,  either  he  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port his  appeal  or  he  would  not ;  if  he 
could  not,  nothing  need  be  said  ;  but  if  ho 
could,  he  would  get  the  advantage  of  his 
appeal,  and,  of  course,  the  Exchequer 
would  be  losers  in  that  proj)ortion.  If 
we  thought  there  was  any  probability  of 
appeals  being  made  which  would  entail 
loss  upon  the  Exchequer,  and  if  wo 
thought  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of 
Parliament  that  such  loss  should  be  en- 
tailed, it  would,  of  course,  be  open  to 
us  to  propose  a  clause  to  meet  the 
imaginary  case  which  I  say  has  not 
arisen.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  allow 
the  law,  as  far  as  the  collection  of  taxes 
is  concerned,  to  stand  upon  its  present 
footing ;  nobody  is  damnified,  and  no 
occupier  of  land  is  in  any  way  injured 
thereby,  because  the  law  will  continue 
to  be  the  same  as  it  has  always  been, 
and  the  Government  do  not  apprehend 
that  they  will  suffer  any  loss.  For  these 
reasons,  I  think  there  is  no  case  what- 
ever, either  for  our  adjourning  or,  for 
putting  off  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  All 
we  are  asking  the  Committee  to  do  now 
is  that  which  has  been  done  for  37  years 
— namely,  to  continue  the  Income  Tax 
from  year  to  year  upon  its  original  foot- 
ing. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  observed,  that  the 
Attorney  General  gave  an  answer  to  the 
Question  put  to  him  on  the  former  occa- 
sion without  the  least  hesitation  or  doubt. 
He  said,  most  certainly,  that  if  a  farmer, 
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was  disposed  to  do  so.  He  begged ,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  respecting  Scripture 
readers.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  they  were  generally  very  good,  ex- 
cellent, and  useful  men  ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, no  objection  to  them  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member.  But 
he  believed  there  was  a  disposition 
manifested  by  certain  hon.  Members  of 
the  House  to  unnecessarily  increase  the 
number  of  chaplains  and  paid  officials ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  present  case,  he 
certainly  thought  that  a  Presbyterian 
chaplain,  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, and  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  if 
they  discharged  their  duties  properly, 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  prisoners  in  one  gaol. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had  stated, 
a  few  evening  ago,  when  advocating  an 
increase  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains, 
that  he  had  on  one  occasion  voted  in 
favour  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  for  a 
gaol  in  which  there  were  only  seven 
Presbyterian  prisoners.  Now,  ho  (Mr. 
A.  M'Arthurj  could  not  help  regarding 
that  as  altogether  wrong,  and  a  down- 
right misappropriation  of  public  money. 
In  out-of-the-way  places,  where  there 
were  not  ministers  of  all  denominations, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  appoint- 
ments of  the  kind ;  but  in  localities 
where  there  were  numerous  clergymen 
and  ministers,  and.  comparatively  few 
prisoners,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  minis- 
ters should  have  sufficient  Christian  zeal 
and  charity  to  induce  them  to  attend  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Church  with  which  they 
were  connected  without  any  pecuniary 
reward.  He  also  believed  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  upon  prisoners  and 
convicts  themselves ;  for  when  they  felt 
that  men  were  giving  them  religious  in- 
struction and  advice  in  a  professional 
way,  and  merely  because  they  were  paid 
for  doing  the  work,  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  prisoners  was  not  likely  to  be 
so  salutary  and  beneficial  as  if  they  felt 
that  ministers  belonging  to  their  own 
Church  were,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
out  of  pure  love  to  them,  endeavouring 
to  promote  their  best  interests  by  giving 
them  religious  instruction  gratuitously. 
Such  instruction   was  highly  valuable 

Mr.  A.  3P Arthur 


and  necessary  ;  but  he  again  stated  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  hon.  Members  to  un- 
necessarily increase  the  number  of  chap- 
lains and  paid  officials.  He  protested 
against  that  as  a  waste  of  public  money, 
and  he  thought  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bouse  should  give  the  sub- 
ject their  careful  considei*ation  and  at- 
tention. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  did  not  think  that 
the  economical  mind  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  A.  M*Arthur)  should 
be  vexed  by  the  expenditure  under  this 
Vote.     The  objection  raised  to  the  Vote 
could  not  be  supported  on  the  broad 
ground  of  principle,  because  the  doctrine 
which  would  have  to  be  enunciated  was 
that  the  ministers  of  religion   should 
have  to  live  upon  air.     Even  Scripture 
readers  and  ministers  of  religion  had  to 
pay  their  butchers  and  bakers.     And  if 
the  Government  did  not  pay  the  minis- 
ters of  religion,  who  was  to  do  so  ?   Some 
one  must  pay  them.     The  moment  the 
Government  put  themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion of  authority,  either  with  regard  to 
paupers  or  prisoners,  they  were  bound 
to  pay  for  their  support,  their  medical 
treatment,   and  their  religious  wants. 
Upon    what    doctrine   could    the   hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  support  his  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
not  to  be  paid  ?     He  was  surprised,  on 
this  occasion,  to  find  a  conjunction  of 
Leicester  and  Cavan  in  the  objection  to 
this  Vote.     It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a 
Presbyterian  required  the  services  of  a 
Scripture  reader  he  was  entitled  to  have 
them.     He  took  the  broad  view  that  if 
a  man  were  put  into  prison,  where  re- 
formation and  amendment,  rather  than 
torture  and  vengeance,  were  to  be  the 
guiding  principles,  the  influences  of  re- 
ligion should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  man  even  more  strongly  than  when 
ho  was  out-of-doors.     The  more  com- 
plete and  full  the  influences  of  religion 
upon  a  man  were,  so  would  his  amend- 
ment be  the  stronger  and  more  sincere. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  observed,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  seemed  to  think  that  he  was  at- 
tacking religion.  He  begged  to  say  that 
that  was  not  the  case ;  he  thought  it  was 
very  desirable  that  prisoners  should  hare 
religious  teaching,  but  he  thought  that 
all  religious  teacning  should  be  given 
by  authorized  ministers  of  religion.  He 
did  not  believe  in  irresponsible  teachers, 
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and  it  was  for  that  reason  lie  should 
take  a  Division  upon  the  Vote. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  4  ; 
Noes  152:  Majority  148. — (Div.  List, 
No.  112.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  call  an,  observing  that  the 
sum  of  £200  was  charged  as  salaries  for 
**  female  Scripture  readers,"  asked  for  a 
definition  of  the  term,  and  also  for  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  item  for  a 
teacher  of  music  to  the  female  convicts. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  hardly  conceive  that  any  explana- 
tion of  the  term  **  female  Scripture 
reader  "  could  be  necessary.  With  re- 
gard to  the  teacher  of  music,  the  object 
of  employing  that  person  was  to  enable 
the  prisoners  to  sing  in  chapel. 

Mr.  PARNELL  explained  that, 
although  he  had  spoken  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar),  he  had  voted  for 
it,  because  the  Government  had  not  ac- 
cepted what  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  considered 
to  be  a  fair  compromise,  when  he  sug- 
gested that'  the  salaries  of  the  persons 
in  question  should  be  equalized  all 
round. 

Mr.  biggar  was  not  disposed  to 
contest  one  of  the  items  of  the  Vote.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  woman  was  quite 
as  competent  as  a  man  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  but  it  seemed 
that  the  sum  charged  for  salary  to  these 
female  readers — namely,  £100  each, 
was  most  extravagant;  and  as  he  thought 
that  the  services  of  one  teacher  only 
were  sufficient,  he  begged  leave  to  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  the  amount 
of  £100,  the  amount  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  whose  services  he  considered  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
prison. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Item  of  £200  for  the  Salaries  of 
Female  Scripture  Readers  in  Perth  Prison  be 
reduced  by  £100."— (Jl/^r  Biggar.) 

Mr.  SULLIYAN  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  would 
allow  the  Vote  to  pass,  and  in  recom- 
mending that,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  high  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  his  motives;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
through    a    misconception    that    Lrish 


Bepresentatives  spoke  upon  questions 
like  the  present.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted  any 
information  as  to  the  duties  of  female 
Scripture  readers,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  persons  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  and  necessities  of  immoral  females; 
and  if  the  prisoners  really  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  services  of  such  functionaries, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  should  be 
very  sorry  for  the  office  to  be  done  away 
with.  He  repeated  his  belief  in  the 
excellency  of  the  motives  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  but  appealed  to  him  not  to  delay 
the  passing  of  the  Vote  by  a  proposal 
that  would  be  greatly  misconceived  out- 
of-doors. 

Mr.  BIGGAE,  after  the  appeal  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  a  Division. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £65,621,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  of  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions and  other  Law  Charges  in  Ireland,  in- 
cluding certain  Allowances  under  the  Act  15 
and  16  Vice.  83." 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 
would  recollect  that  the  bringing  on  of 
these  Irish  Votes  upon  that  occasion 
was  in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by 
him  shortly  before  the  Whitsuntide  Re- 
cess. The  promise  was  given  in  reply 
to  a  Question  as  to  the  course  of  Busi- 
ness, made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Sitting,  when  the  hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  no  Irish  Votes  should  be  brought 
on  until  the  second  Estimate  night  after 
Whitsuntide.  [Sir  Henry  Selv^n- 
Ibbetson  dissented.]  The  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  shook  his  head ;  but  that 
was  the  distinct  recollection  of  himself, 
and  of  many  Irish  Members ;  and,  more- 
over, ho  noticed  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry),  who 
took  a  very  strong  interest  in  many 
of  the  Irish  Votes,  was  not  present.  He 
thought  the  practice  was  a  most  vicious 
one,  to  put  off  the  Votes  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
Members  ;  but  that'was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing  to  putting  off  the  Votes, 
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and  bring^'ng  them  forward  before  the 
time  agreed  upon.  Perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  state  how 
many  of  the  Irish  Votes  he  proposed  to 
take  that  evening ;  because  many  Irish 
Members,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
contended  was  the  promise  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  not  to  bring  on  the  Votes  until 
the  second  Estimate  night,  were  not 
prepared  to  discuss  them  to  the  extent 
which  they  considered  to  be  necessary. 
He,  therefore,  begged  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  report  Progi'ess. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Parnell) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
distinctly  denied  that  he  had  given  the 
promise  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member, 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Votes  until  the  second  Estimate  night 
after  the  Whitsuntide  Recess.    It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee, 
who,  he  believed,  would  bear  him  out, 
that  he  had  never  given  any  such  pro- 
mise.    What  he  had  said  to  the  hon. 
MemberforGalway(Mr.MitchellHenry), 
who  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  asked 
him  to  postpone  certain  Votes  in  which 
he  took  a  special  interest,  was  that  he 
would  not  bring  on  those  Votes  until 
Irish  Members  were  present  in    suffi- 
cient number  to  discuss  them.     But  he 
had  told   the    hon.   Member  for  Gal- 
way,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  would 
take  the  Law  Votes  for  Ireland  on  the 
night  before  the   House  rose  for  the 
Recess,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
Although  he  had  given  no  pledge,  if 
hon.  Members  had  been  misled  by  any- 
thing he  had  said,  and  were  willing  to 
go  on  with  the  other  Classes  down  upon 
the  Paper,  he  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
Irish  Law  Votes  upon  their  attention. 
Mr.  C ALLAN  asked  if  the  promise 
)ostpone  the  Votes  referred  to  by  the 
Baronet  was  made  in  the  House  or 
in  tneScourse  of  private  conversation? 
[Sir  HEife-RY  Selwin-Ibbetson  :  In  the 
course  of  p^-ivate  conversation.]     Were 
the   Commitr  Pe  to  be  told  that   Irish 
Members  were^  to  be  bound  by  private 
conversations?      The  hon.   Member  for 
Galway  was  not  tKe  Leader  of  the  Party 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Gt<illan)  had  the  honour 
to  belong.     The  h2^n.   Baronet,   in  his 
reply,    had    stated    biomething   to  this 

Mr.  Parnell 


effect,  that — ''As  soon  as  he  bad  reason 
to  know  that  Irish  Members  were  pre- 
sent in  sufficient  numbers,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  bring  on  the  Votes  in  which 
they  were  interested."  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  under 
the  same  impression  as  himself  (Mr. 
Callan),  that  a  pledge  was  given,  or 
implied,  that  the  Irish  Votes  should  not 
be  taken  on  the  first  night  of  the  Esti- 
mates. He  considered  it  to  be  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Vote  should  be  post- 
poned, inasmuch  as  it  was  composed  of 
several  large  items,  of  which  no  expla- 
nation whatever  was  afforded  in  the 
Estimates  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
would  recall  what  had  really  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Votes.  Some 
hon.  Members  for  Ireland  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Irish  Votes 
should  not  be  postponed  a  second  time 
— to  such  time  as  they  could  be  fairly 
discussed  ?  And,  in  answer  to  that,  he 
had  made  use  of  the  words  just  read  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan).  He  had  also  said  that  he  would 
take  care,  as  soon  as  hon.  Members 
could  attend,  to  bring  on  the  Votes  for 
the  Queen's  College  and  University  in 
Ireland.  Such  was  the  purport  of  his 
speech  just  before  the  House  broke  up 
for  the  Kecess.  As  he  had  already 
stated,  he  had  no  wish  to  force  the 
Vote  upon  the  Committee  that  evening 
upon  a  mere  misunderstanding ;  but  he 
trusted  the  Committee  would  allow  the 
other  Votes  to  be  taken. 

Mb.  callan  said,  they  might  take 
Votes  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  as  to  which  no 
question  arose. 

Mb.  parnell  thought  they  must 
except  Vote  28,  as  to  which  there  would 
be  some  discussion.  These  Law  charges, 
also,  were  a  most  important  Vote,  and 
would  take  a  long  time.  But  the  others 
might  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  wished  it,  and  that  would  meet 
the  convenience  of  everybody.  Of  course, 
when  he  referred  to  an  understanding, 
he  knew  nothing  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  not  a 
single  item  in  these  Law  charges  had 
been  altered  or  objected  to  for  many 
years;  but  if  the  hon.  Members  wished 
to  raise  a  discussion  the  Vote  could  be 
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postponed,   only  he  did  not  see   what 
possible  questions  could  be  urged. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

(7.)  £28,888,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  &c.  Ireland. 

(8.)  £8,387,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Probate,  &c.  Begistries,  Ireland. 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £7,574,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  daring  the  yt^ar  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1880,  for  the  Salaries 
and  the  incidental  Expenses  c/f  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  in  Ireland." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  there  was  a 
strong  objection  to  this  Vote. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  really  hon.  Members  must  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  thought. 
Hon.  Members  proposed  that  they  should 
take  Votes  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  since 
then  Vote  28  had  been  objected  to. 
Now,  here  was  another  objection.  It 
seemed,  if  they  were  to  proceed  at  all, 
that  they  were  only  to  proceed  at  the 
suggestion  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  misrepresented. 
He  denied  having  ever  said  any  such 
thing;  but  if  he  had  been  represented 
as  saying  that  he  would  not  take  certain 
Votes  till  the  second  day  after  Whitsun- 
tide, then  he  would  not  proceed  with  the 
opposed  Votes.  But  there  were  certain 
Votes  to  which  they  had  been  told  there 
was  no  objection,  and  those  he  must  ask 
the  Committee  to  pass. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  Votes  he  men- 
tioned were  24,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  since 
then  an  objection  had  been  taken  to  28. 
He  did  not  name  25,  for  it  was  one  to 
which  he  entertained  the  strongest  ob- 
jection. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  Vote 
now  under  discussion  was  No.  28.  Did 
anybody  object  to  that? 

Mb.  CALLAN  replied  that  he  did 
not. 

Mb.  FAENELL  said,  this  Vote  was 
included  amongst  those  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan);  but  the  Committee  would  re- 
collect that  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  immedi- 
ately expressed  his  objection  to  it. 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  remarked,  that 
ho  began  to  question  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Estimates.  Of  course,  if  it  was  a 
question  of  postponing  one  or  two  Votes 
in  pursuance  of  some  pledge,  they  ex- 
pected that  courtesy  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but  here  was  now  a  list 
of  some  seven  Votes,  with  no  reason  for 
the  postponement  of  any  of  them  ;  and 
he  would  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, while  they  were  thus  consider- 
ing the  views  of  the  few  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
representation  of  Ireland  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  them  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  continuity  of  Business  as  would 
enable  Members  generally  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  Business  there  was  to  be 
transacted. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Newdegate)  de- 
sired to  have  Business  transacted,  he 
would  be  less  severe  in  his  tones  to  the 
Treasury  Bench,  especially  when  it  ma- 
nifested the  courteous  and  conciliatory 
disposition  which  it  had  been  shown  that 
night.  \_Laughtcr.']  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  laugh  at  that  statement,  and  they 
no  doubt  desired  scenes,  which  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  desired  to  avoid.  But 
the  House  would  find  out  that  the  way 
to  facilitate  Business  was  to  show  the 
courteous  spirit  shown  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  The  impression  made 
by  his  conduct,  and  the  generous  spiiit 
in  which  he  had  taken  care,  and  more 
than  care,  that  what  he  was  represented 
to  have  said  was  carried  out,  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  facilitate  Business.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  desired  that  also, 
would  do  well  to  be  less  stem. 

Mr.  newdegate  replied,  that  a 
minority  could  not  be  allowed  to  com- 
mand. He  had  seen  the  minority  treated 
with  very  great  forbearance  ;  but  there 
were  limits  to  that  forbearance,  and  if 
those  limits  were  transgressed  it  became 
impossible  for  the  great  body  of  the 
House  to  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  was  quite  prepared 
to  support  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
in  his  impression  of  what  he  had  said  ; 
but  the  fact  remained  that  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  were  under  a 
different  impressiop.  Accordingly,  in 
the  fairest  way,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
offered  not  to  tcJce  the  Votes  at  all.  His 
own  impression  was  that  that  would 
have  been  the  best  course ;  for  then  they 
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would  have  been  saved  something  which 
looked  like  haggling — one  hon.  Gentle- 
man objecting  to  one  Vote  and  one  to 
another.  He  would  suggest  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  should  not  proceed 
further  with  th^Irish  Votes  that  night, 
as  it  was  quite  clear  there  had  been  a 
misunderstanding.  He  would  move 
that  they  should  now  report  Progress, 
and  take  the  Customs  and  Inland  Re- 
venue Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr, 
Rylands.) 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped  the  Committee  would  adhere  to 
the  original  arrangement  and  take  these 
four  Votes  before  it  passed  to  anything 
else,  as  he  hoped  to  ask  them  to  take 
certain  other  Votes  with  the  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  Business  of  Supply. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  thought  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
entering  into  a  compromise  with  certain 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  raise 
several  questions  on  the  Votes  just  agreed 
to,  and  he  was  disposed  to  have  done  so 
but  for  the  compromise  suggested.  As 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Vote,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  must  know  that  the 
Members  for  Belfast  had  a  very  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  Local  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  this  Vote  should  be  passed 
in  their  absence.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  present  Bill  could  not  pass  this 
Session ;  but  still  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  not  now  present  might  feel 
a  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  speak  on 
the  subject. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  the  matter 
would  be  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  he 
felt  sure  neither  of  those  hon.  Members 
would  wish  the  Vote  postponed  on  their 
account. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  thought  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  ;  but  certainly 
his  own  impression  was  shared  by  many 
other  hon.  Membeiis,  that  no  Irish  Votes 
were  to  be  taken  thi  t  night.  He  thought 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  now  was 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands). 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB  explained,  that 
the  oflFer  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 

Mr.  Ryland9  \ 


sury  was  to  withdraw  all  Irish  Votes 
except  those  which  were  practically  un- 
opposed. As  to  this  particular  Vote, 
he  did  not  share  the  misgivings  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar), 
that  certain  hon.  Gentlemen,  not  usually 
very  prominent  in  opposing  Votes,  would 
take  exception  to  this  one ;  and  as  no 
hon.  Member  present  took  any  exception 
to  it,  he  hoped  it  would  be  allowed  to 
pass. 

Mr.  CALLAN  hoped  his  ion.  Friend 
(Mr.  Pamell)  would  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition to  this  Vote.  The  Judges  were 
very  efficient  officers,  and  he  thought  of 
all  the  Votes  this  was  one  to  which  the 
fewest  objections  applied. 

Mr.  biggar  knew  that  the  hon. 
Members  for  Belfast  did  desire  a  Local 
Bill;  and  as  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  becoming 
law  this  Session,  ho  did  think  that  those 
two  hon.  Gentlemen  would  be  very 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  regretted  the  waste  of 
time,  the  more  that  it  had  arisen  from 
the  extreme  courtesy  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  his  desire  to  prevent  com- 
plaints. He  thought  they  might  pass 
this  Vote ;  because,  though  they  had 
had  half-an-hour*8  discussion,  no  one 
had  anything  to  say  against  the  Vote 
itself. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  the 
Vote  was  one  to  which  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  made ;  and  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  Motion  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Vote  allowed  to  pass. 

Mr.  rylands  asked  for  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  there  was  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  in- 
volved in  this  Vote — the  question  of 
Local  Bankruptcy  Courts  in  Ireland.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  discuss  it ;  but  he 
would  give  way  in  response  to  the  ap- 
peals of  his  hon.  Friends,  and  so  was, 
practically,  giving  up  his  chance  of  dis- 
cussing this  matter  in  that  Session ;  for 
though  the  Attorney  General  had  a  Bill 
on  the  Paper,  he  never  got  a  day  for  his 
measures,  so  that  it  was  not  very  likely 
to  come  on. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £1,195,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Admiralty  Court  Registry,  Ireland. 
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CL.VS3    VI. — SUPERANNUA.TION   AND    Be- 

tiri:d  Allowances,  akd  Gratuities 
FOR  Charitable  and  other  Pur- 
poses. 

(11.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceediag  £289,772,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  SIst  day  of  March  1880,  for  Superannua- 
tion and  Retired  Allowances  to  Persons  formerly 
employed  in  the  Public  Service,  and  for  Com- 
passionate or  other  Special  Allowances  and  Gra- 
tuities awarded  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury.'" 


»» 


Mr.  WHITWELL  hoped  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  not  take  so 
important  a  Vote  at  that  hour,  and 
moved  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.   WhitaelL) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree 
to  the  Motion.  Although  the  Vote  was 
an  important  one,  it  was  never  discussed, 
for  it  was  only  carrying  out  the  pledges 
given  by  the  Government  to  its  Civil  ser- 
vants, and  he  could  not  conceive  the  hon. 
Member  could  wish  that  to  be  diminished 
or  altered. 

Mr.  monk  said,  the  grounds  of  the 
Motion  were  not  quite  understood.  They 
had  been  steadily  progressing  through 
Supply  for  the  last  seven  hours,  and  now 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
the  Session  was  about  to  be  brought  into 
Committee — the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Bill.  His  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson)  seemed  to  think, 
because  that  was  a  Money  Bill,  that  it 
could  be  taken  at  any  hour.  He  might, 
technically,  be  right;  but  he  certainly 
could  not  think  that  was  the  proper  way 
to  discuss  it.  He  was  sure  it  would 
facilitate  Business  if  they  were  now  al- 
lowed to  report  Progress,  and  to  take 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  thought  that  this 
subject  could  not  be  properly  discussed 
at  that  hour.  It  was  not  right  to  take 
a  Vote  of  £500,000  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  at  that  time ;  by  so  doing,  the  Com- 
mittee pledged  itself  to  pay  large  amounts 
of  superannuation  to  persons  who  would 
receive  it  for  the  first  time.     It  was  time 
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that  the  Committee  should  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  how  far  they  should 
advance  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  now  going  in  this  matter  of  super- 
annuation. Although  they  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  any  reduction  in  the  Vote, 
yet  he  thought  public  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  this  question  of  superannua- 
tion and  allowances  ;  and,  as  that  could 
not  be  done  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  he 
should  object  to  their  proceeding  further 
at  that  time. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  120:  Majority  90.- 
No.  113.) 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  as  he  now 
observed  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  his 
place,  he  would  appeal  to  him  not  to  go 
any  further  at  that  hour.  They  had 
been  sitting  in  Committee  of  Supply  for 
many  hours — ever  since  5  o'clock.  If 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill 
were  to  be  taken  at  all  to-night,  it  could 
not  be  taken  later  than  the  present  time. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  that  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue  Bill  would  be  taken  that 
night.  He  was  sorry  they  had  not  made  so 
much  progress  in  Committee  as  they  might 
have  done.  However,  after  taking  that 
one  Vote,  he  proposed  to  report  Progress, 
and  tq  go  on  with  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue  Bill. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow^ 
at  Two  of  the  clock  ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednesday, 

CUSTOMS   AXD   INLAND    REVENUE 

BILL- [Bill  150.] 

{Mr.  £aiket,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqmr^  Sir 

Menry  Sclwin-Ibbeison.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Proyress  20th  May,"] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Part  I. — Customs, 
Glauses  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Part  II. — Taxes. 

Clause  15  (Grant  of  duties  of  income 
tax.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Clause  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 
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Mr.  COUETNEY  observed,  that  he 
had  understood  the  hoii.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  to  say 
recently,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  an 
hon.  Member,  that  any  person  who  occu- 
pied agricultural  land,  and  did  not  make 
a  profit,  could  escape  altogether  payment 
of  Income  Tax.  He  could  not  see  how  that 
was  reconcilable  with  this  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  was  a  repetition  of  the  clause 
always  inserted  in  the  Income  Tax  Bills 
ever  since  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
reconcilable  with  the  clause  ?  He  should 
also  like  to  be  informed  whether,  if,  as 
he  had  said,  a  farmer  who  did  not  make 
profit  would  escape  being  assessed  for 
Income  Tax  altogether,  he  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  made  additional 
profit,  be  bound  to  pay  Income  Tax 
upon  more  than  the  amount  of  half 
his  rent?  Could  he,  in  such  a  case, 
be  charged  in  addition  to  that  rent  ? 
He  should  have  thought  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  assessment  was  that  the  assess- 
ment of  half  the  rent  was  to  cover  good 
and  bad  years  alike,  and  was  to  be  paid 
in  all  cases.  If  a  farmer  were  not  to  be 
taken  at  his  assessment  of  half  his  rent 
in  England,  and  one-third  in  Scotland, 
when  he  made  no  profit,  he  thought 
some  explanation  should  be  given  to  the 
Committee  of  what  happened  when  he 
made  a  large  profit. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that  the  answer  he 
had  given  on  the  former  occasion  was 
made  by  him  from  instructions  he  re- 
ceived. That  answer  he  thought  to  be 
accurate.  But  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
allow  him  to  consider  the  operation  of  this 
particular  clause  of  the  Bill,  he  should  be 
nappy  to  give  him  his  opinion.  As  at 
present  advised,  he  thought  that  his 
former  answer  was  accurate — that  if  a 
farmer  did  not  make  any  profit  out  of 
his  farm  he  would,  then,  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  Income  Tax.  Still,  it  might  be 
that  the  answer  was  not  accurate  ;  and 
he  should  like  his  hon.  Friend  to  give 
him  a  short  time  to  consider  it,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Bill,  before  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  accuracy  of  the  answer. 
Jf  his  hon.  Friend  would  repeat  the 
question,  either  in  the  course  of  that 
evening,  or  at  some  other  time,  after  he 
had  considered  the  matter,  he  should  be 
happy  to  give  him  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  it. 


Mr.  EYLANDS  considered  that  the 
reply  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  had  placed  the  Committee  in  a 
most  extraordinary  position.  The  mode 
of  assessment  in  the  case  of  farmers  for 
every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
occupation  of  the  land  implied  that  a 
farmer,  however  large  his  profit  might 
be,  should  not  be  charged  on  any  larger 
sum  than  that  determined  by  the  amount 
of  his  rent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  made  a  loss,  that  he  should  not  be 
charged  less  than  the  sum  provided  for 
by  the  Act ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  had 
always  understood  the  amount  charge- 
able upon  farmers  to  be  fixed  and  per- 
manent, inasmuch  as,  unlike  the  charge 
upon  ordinary  trade  profits,  it  did  not 
fluctuate.  But  in  what  position  had  the 
Committee  been  placed  ?  The  Govern- 
ment, through  their  mouthpiece,  the 
most  learned  authority  in  the  House, 
had  told  the  Committee  that  the  clause 
was  not  understood,  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  its  meaning  no  answer  could 
then  be  given.  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney), 
the  Attorney  General  had  asked  that  the 
Committee  would  allow  this  matter  to 
go  forward,  and  had  promised  at  some 
future  time,  perhaps  in  answer  to  a 
Question  put  upon  the  Paper,  to  give 
the  result  of  his  mature  judgment  upon 
the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Member. 
But,  by  that  time,  he  (Mr.  Eylands) 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  Bill  would 
be  passed  and  the  clause  enacted.  If  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  during  periods 
the  most  flourishing  for  agriculture, 
when  farmers  might  make  incomes  con- 
siderably over  the  amount  represented 
by  half  their  rental,  they  were  not  to 
pay  any  more  than  the  amount  charge- 
able by  this  mode  of  assessment,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  was,  in  his 
opinion,  grossly  unfair  to  other  classes 
of  the  Income  Tax  paying  community. 
Unless  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  would  move 
to  report  Progress,  in  order  that  the 
Committee  might  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  passing  a  clause  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  as  far 
as  he  remembered,  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  were  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Acts  hitherto  in  force  ;  and 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  difficulty 
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raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Courtney)  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  the  Committee 
should  proceed  to  pass  the  clause  then 
Tinder  consideration  in  the  usual  way. 
The  assessment  under  Schedule  B  was 
very  much  in  the  same  position  as  that 
under  Schedule  D,  by  which  a  man  as- 
sessed at  more  than  his  profits  had  a 
right  to  show,  on  appeal,  that  he  had 
been  over  assessed.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
farmer  had  this  right  of  appeal,  and 
that  the  question  was  determinable  by 
the  Courts  of  Law.  He  (Mr.  Sampson 
Lloyd)  trusted  that  the  clause  would  not 
meet  with  opposition,  as  all  previous 
enactments  had  been  in  the  same  form 
as  that  now  presented  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  had  al- 
ways understood  that  the  Schedule  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd)  was  agreed 
to  as  a  compromise  in  view  of  the  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
profits  of  a  farmer  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  a  mechanic.  But  the  Attorney 
General  had  put  the  Committee  into  con- 
fusion, by  saying  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  clause ;  surely, 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  report 
Progress,  in  order  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Attorney  General  time  to 
consider  what  it  really  meant.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  clause  as  previously 
understood ;  but  if  a  new  interpretation 
was  to  be  put  upon  it,  it  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear. 

The  ATIOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  that  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
had  only  called  attention  to  the  question 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
House,  he  might  have  been  excused 
from  expressing  ah  opinion  without  some 
further  consideration.  But  he  begged 
to  protest  against  the  statement  of  tlie 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
Thomson  Hankey),  that  he  had  put  the 
Committee  in  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  this  question ;  for  if  there  existed 
any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  the  clause,  it  certamly  was  not  he  who 
had  caused  it.  The  question  of  the  lia- 
bility of  farmers,  under  the  circum- 
stances indicated,  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Courts  of  Law ;  and  all 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  him,  was  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  what  construction  would 


I  be  placed  upon  the  clause  by  those 
Courts.  The  whole  question  turned  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  words  **  annual  value 
;  of  the  occupation.**  Some  hon.  Members 
!  wore  of  opinion  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  occupation  of  land  was  the  amount 
of  the  rent;  but  to  that  conclusion  he 
could  not  assent,  because  if  he  found 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  rent  was  not 
the  annual  value  of  the  land,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  tenant  had  been 
making  nothing  by  it  for  a  considerable 
period,  he  should  conclude  that  the  rent 
was  very  much  higher  than  the  value  of 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
tenant  who  made  nothing  out  of  it,  or 
who  made  less  than  the  rent,  would  not 
be  liable  to  pay  the  tax.  That  view 
might  not  be  a  correct  one,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney) 
might  be  able  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
not.  What  he  had  stated,  in  answer  to 
the  Question  put,  not  the  other  day  but 
some  time  ago,  was  that — **  If  a  tenant 
did  not  make  any  profit  out  of  his  farm 
he  could  escape  payment  of  the  Income 
Tax,"  and  to  that  opinion  he  still 
adhered. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  thought,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  discussion, 
that  the  question  involved,  and  tlio 
opinion  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  were  of  very  groat 
importance.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  law,  the  practice  had  always  been  to 
charge  farmers  in  respect  of  the  rent 
paid  for  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
from  that  practice  he  had  never  known 
of  any  case  of  appeal.  Now,  if  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  Government,  as  he 
understood  from  the  observations  of  the 
Attorney  General,  that  farmers  should, 
in  future,  have  the  right  of  appeal  in 
cases  where  it  was  found  that  no  profit 
had  accrued  from  the  land  in  their 
occupation,  that  right  ought  to  be 
made  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt. 
Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  change  in  the  terms 
of  the  clause  as  would  provide  that 
farmers  either  should  or  should  not  have 
the  right  of  appeal  against  an  assess- 
ment in  respect  of  the  rent  which  they 
paid,  he  thought  that  the  Government 
should  agree  to  report  Progress.  No 
doubt,  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  was  quite  correct  in  his  view  of 
the  law  ;  but  it  was  of  great  consequence 
that  the  question  should  be  definitely 
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ImproTexnrat  Prorisioxial  Orders  Confirma- 
tion* [176];  Local  GoTemment  Provisional 
Orders  (Aspull,  &c.)  •  [161]. 
Third  Reading — Local  Oovemment  Provisional 
Orders  (Castleton  by  Rochdale,  &c.)  ♦  [160] ; 
Local  Oovemment  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
ders (Killamey,  &c.)  ♦  [178];  Elementary 
Education  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation 
(Brighton  and  Preston,  &c.)  •  [177]  ;  Elemen- 
tary Education  Provisional  Orders  Confirma- 
tion (London)*  [176];  Local  Government 
rireland)  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation 
(Cashel,  &c.)  *  [141] ;  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Provisiozial  Order  Confirmation  (Down- 
Patrick)  *  [140]  ;  Metropolis  (Whitechapel  and 
Limehouse)  Improvement  Scheme  Amend- 
ment* [184]^;  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(Matterdale  Common)  *  [171] ;  Inclosure  Pro- 
visional Order  (Redmoor  and  Gclherdon  Com- 
mons) ♦  [\ 72]  ;  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(East  Stainmore  Common)  *  [174],  tjid  patted. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


FBI  FATE    BUSINESS. 


FELIXSTOWE    RAILWAY    AND     PIER 

BILL  [Lordt]  {by  Order). 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Colonel  JERVIS,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  upon  this  day  three  months, 
said,  he  regetted  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  BilL 
In  187-1,  a  Bill  was  introduced  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Ipswich 
to  the  sea  coast  on  the  east  side.  That 
Bill  was  not  approved  by  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  it  gave  no  accom- 
modation whatever  to  the  district  through 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  line 
should  pass.  In  1875,  a  fresh  Bill  was 
brought  in,  with  a  new  plan ;  and  a 
railway  was  to  be  made  which  was  to 
give  the  fullest  accommodation  to  the 
whole  of  the  district.  A  number  of  wit- 
nesseswere  brought  up  from  the  County 
of  Suffolk  and  from  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
including  mayors  and  ex-mayors,  solici- 
tors, traders,  and  others,  who  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  line,  as  then  proposed, 
would  give  the  fullest  accommodation  to 
the  district ;  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee, 
Parliament  approved  of  the  Bill.  But 
before  the  line  was  completed,  it  was 
disputed  by  an  Inspector  sent  down 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  found 


that  no  stations  were  erected  on  the  line ; 
that  the  accommodation  which  was  to  be 
given  to  Ipswich  was  something  more 
than  a  mile  off  from  where  it  was  to 
have  been;  and  that  the  final  station 
was  in  the  middle  of  an  agricultural 
district,  a  couple  of  miles  out  towards 
the  sea.  A  deputation  then  waited 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  deputa- 
tion consisted  of  the  ]\tfember8  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Suffolk,  the  town  of 
Ipswich,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  County  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Rod- 
well),  who  thoroughly  knew  the  locality, 
various  mayors  and  ex-mayors,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and,  what  was  still  more  striking,  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  country  rectors 
of  all  the  parishes,  while  no  other  inhabit- 
ants besides  the  rectors  were  asked  to 
go  with  the  deputation.  The  Board  of 
Trade  stated,  in  reply  to  the  representa- 
tions made  to  them,  that  they  extremely 
regretted  that  they  had  not  the  power  to 
interfere ;  that  the  Act  was  passed,  and 
that  their  only  power  was  to  see  that 
the  line  was  constructed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Beyond  that,  they  had  no  power  what- 
ever. It  was  also  found  that  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  had  no  power  to 
interfere  in  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
Company  came  forward  for  additional 
powers,  or  to  obtain  fresh  capital.  The 
Company  now  came  to  Parliament  for 
that  purpose,  and  he  must  say  that 
when  a  Company  had  taken  such  ex- 
treme liberty  with  the  Forms  of  the 
House  as  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament 
under  the  *plea  of  giving  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public,  and  then  to  prevent 
any  accommodation  being  given  to  the 
district,  it  became  his  duty,  for  that  and 
other  reasons  which  it  was  not  necessary 
now  to  enter  into,  to  ask  the  House  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  interfere. 
He  had  brought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they 
had  agreed  to  undertake,  in  the  event  of 
a  clause  being  inserted  in  the  Bill,  to 
ascertain  what  stations  were  required 
and  what  accommodation  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  district.  If  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  were  willing  to  accept  such  a 
clause,  and  to  allow  the  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  tioard  of  Trade  on  behalf 
of  the  public,  he  would  not  further  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but 
if  they  refused  to  accept  such  a  clause, 
he  should  certainly  divide  the  House 
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aq^ainst  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  had  feltithis  duty  to  bring  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  During  the  20  years  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  he  had 
never  known  a  similar  case.  He  had 
appealed  to  every  official  of  the  House, 
and  to  some  of  the  most  learned  counsel 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising 
at  the  Parliamentary  Bar  upstairs,  and 
they  all  told  him  they  never  remembered 
a  similar  case — where  a  railway  had 
been  obtained  under  the  pretence  of 
benefiting  the  public,  but  where  every 
attempt  had  been  made  to  prevent  the 
public  from  obtaining  any  accommoda- 
tion whatever.  He  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this 
day  three  months." — {Colonel  Jervis,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  bod  well  said,  he  should  like, 
as  he  had  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion before,  and  as  he  had  attended  the 
deputation  to  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Colonel  Jervis)  had  alluded  to, 
to  state  that  he  entirely  concurred  in 
what  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
stated.  While  he  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  throwing  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  he  thought, 
on  public  grounds,  that  this  was  a  legiti- 
mate opportunity  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  interpose,  and  to  ask  that  the 
accommodation  which  was  promised  to 
the  public  should  be  given  to  them.  It 
was  a  well-understood  rule  that  when 
the  promoters  of  a  Bill  came  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  extension  of  time,  or  for 
power  to  increase  their  capital,  they 
brought  the  whole  of  their  proceedings 
under  the  review  of  some  tribunal.  The 
only  tribunal  in  this  case  was  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Board  of  Trade  was 
powerless  in  the  matter,  and  the  Bail- 
way  Commissioners  were  equally  power- 
less. Up  to  the  present  stage,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  had  defied  the  public. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  ask  for  fresh 
powers,  and,  without  going  further  into 
details,  he  thought  the  House  would  do 
well  to  see  that  the  Company  now  gave 
proper  accommodation  to  the  public. 
Nothing  could   be  more  reasonable  or 


more  fair,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
upon  what  ground  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  could  decline  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  the 
parties  to  say  what,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  was  required.  He  under- 
stood that  if  the  promoters  assented 
to  this  course,  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  withdraw  the  proposition 
he  had  made  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill.  He  (Mr.  Bodwell)  took  part  in  the 
matter  simply  upon  public  grounds.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  locality, 
and  he  knew  the  line ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  great  scandal  that  the  public 
did  not  possess  the  accommodation  which 
they  so  well  deserved,  which  was  agreed 
to  be  given  to  them,  and  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  Bill  was  originally  granted. 

Mr.  BAIKES  said,  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Harwich  (Colonel  Jervis) 
might  form  a  sound  and  useful  prece- 
dent, though  he  hoped  that  he  would  not 
persevere  with  his  Motion  to  throw  out 
the  Bill.  It  should  be  well  understood  by 
all  those  who  were  interested  in  railway 
management  that  when  a  Company  came 
to  that  House  for  an  extension  of  the 
privileges  and  powers  which  Parliament 
had  already  granted  to  them,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  submit  their  conduct 
generally  to  the  review  of  Parliament, 
and  to  challenge  any  judgment  which 
Parliament  might  think  fit  to  exercise  as 
to  the  way  in  which  they  had  used  their 
powers  up  to  the  present  time.  But  he 
confessed  that,  with  regard  to  this 
particular  Bill,  he  thought  the  object 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Harwich,  and  his  hon.  and  1*  arned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Mr.  Bodwell),  had  at  heart  would  be 
best  accomplished  by  allowing  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  care  being  taken 
in  Committee  to  consider  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised.  But  none  theless 
was  it  desirable  that,  where  a  Bailway 
Company  almost  avowedly  neglected  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  ex- 
ception at  the  proper  time  should  be 
taken  in  Parliament  against  its  pro- 
ceedings. With  regard  to  this  particular 
railway,  he  understood  thatitwentalmost 
from  nowhere  to  nowhere  ;  that  instead 
of  starting  from  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
which  was  a  large  and  important  town, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  rising  water- 
ing place  of  Felixstowe,  it  started  from 
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a  point  somewhere  about  two  miles  from 
Ipswich  on  the  main  line ;  that  it  was 
there  almost  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  train  service  on  the  main  line  ;  that  it 
proceeded  then,  at  its  own  sweet  will,  to- 
wards the  common  which  hadbeen  graphi- 
cally described  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Harwich,   passing,   at  as 
great  a  distance  as  it  conveniently  could, 
the  town  which  it  proposed  to  connect 
with  Ipswich— and,   in  fact,  forfeiting 
all  title  to  be  considered  a  convenient  or 
useful  means  of  traffic  for  the  locality. 
But  more  remained  behind;  for  he  under- 
stood   that    the   Company   declined   to 
make   any  sufficient   use  of  any  inter- 
mediate stations  on  the  line,  and,  there- 
fore, they  excluded   the   inhabitants  of 
the  district  from  the  advantage  which 
they  might  derive  from  the  use  of  inter- 
mediate stations.     At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  the  railway  did  not  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  Parliament  ori- 
ginally granted  its  powers ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to   him   a  proper  course  for  a 
Committee  to  consider  how  far  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners,   or    by   any    other    sufficiently 
strong  public  body,  to  compel  the  Com- 
pany to  perform  a  duty  which  the  public 
had  certainly  a  right  to  expect  at  their 
hands.      He   thought   that,   under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  best  course 
both  for  the  locality  and  for  the  general 
public  would  be  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time.     If  the  Amendment 
now  before  the  House  were  withdrawn, 
he  would  undertake  that  the  points  to 
which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Harwich  had  called  atten- 
tion should  be  considered  by  theCommit- 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Bill,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  they  would  see  that 
Ipswich  and  its  neighbourhood  was  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  that 
tribunal  could  carry  out.  Of  course,  if  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  afterwards 
not  satisfied  with  the  course  taken  by 
the  Committee,  he  would  still  have  a 
remedy  by  apposing  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill.   In  the  meanwhile,  he  hoped 
the  course  taken  would  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  and 
those  whom  he  represented,  that  sub- 
stantial justice  would  be  done  to  the 
locality  interested. 

Colonel  JERYIS  said,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Committees,  he  I 

Mr.  Raiku 


begged  leave  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed, 

QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAYS-THE   BOARD   OF  INLAND 
REVENUE-^SEASON  TICKETS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  inquiry  has 
been  made  of  the  South  Eastern  Hall- 
way Company  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Eevenue,  as  promised  in  the  letter  of 
their  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Adam  Young, 
in  a  letter  dated  4th  January,  quoted 
in  *'The  Times"  of  9th  Januarv  1879, 
in  which  Mr.  Young  stated  that  he  was 
desired  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  to  inform  his  correspondent — 

*'  That  they  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
the  *  increased  charges'  of  that  Department, 
which  were  alleged  to  have  rendered  necessary 
the  addition  of  the  Government  Dut)'  to  the 
rates  for  season  tickets,  but  they  thought  it  due 
to  the  Company  that  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  them  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
statement,"  and  that  **  inquiry  should  be  made 
accordingly ; " 

and,  whether  that  inquiry  has  extended 
also  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company ;  and,  in  such 
case,  what  has  been  the  result? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  find  that  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  did  make  the  inquiry 
referred  to  from  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company,and  that  they  received  an 
explanation  in  reply,  that  the  phrase 
**  increased  charges  "  was  not  intended 
to  imply  that  any  addition  to  the  duty 
had  been  made,  but  merely  that  the 
duty  demanded  of  it  had  increased  in 
amount.  No  inquiry  was  made  from 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company,  because  it  did  not 
appear  that  that  Company  had  alleged 
or  implied  that  any  increase  of  the  duty 
had  been  made. 

ITALY—THE  ITALIAN  POLICE. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
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Affairs,  Whether  the  violence  and  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  the  Italian  police  to- 
wards British  subjects  in  Italy  has  been 
checked  or  punished  by  the  authorities 
there,  since  the  warning  circular  issued 
by  Lord  Derby  to  intending  travellers 
in  Italy  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  Her  Ma- 
j  esty's  Government  will  inform  the  public 
how  the  question  now  stands,  by  the 
publication  of  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  especially  by  that  relating  to 
the  wrongful  imprisonment  of  William 
Mercer  at  Castellamare  in  1873  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  since  the  occur- 
rences happened,  which  called  forth  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Derbv  that  all 
travellers  in  Italy  should  provide  them- 
selves with  passports,  no  outrages  of  a 
serious  kind  have,  to  the  knowledge  of 
tho  Foreign  Office,  been  committed  by 
the  Italian  police,  and  no  complaints  of 
a  serious  nature  have  been  furnished  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Some  minor 
complaints  have  been  received,  and  the 
Italian  Government  have,  upon  repre- 
sentations being  made  to  them,  done  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
matters  in  question.  As  to  the  Corre- 
spondence regarding  Mercer's  case,  the 
House  is  aware  that  the  Correspondence 
extended  over  a  great  number  of  years 
— from  1872  to  1876.  I  have  myself 
answered  many  Questions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  think  that  any  public 
advantage  would  arise  from  the  publica- 
tion of  that  Correspondence.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  lay  any  Papers  before  the  House 
with  regard  to  Mercer's  case. 

THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE— SANITARY  IM- 
PROVEMENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  is  aware 
that  Sanitary  improvements  have  not 
been  carried  out  in  the  Tea  and  East 
India  Department  Offices  in  the  Custom 
House ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has 
ordered,  or  will  order,  that  these  im- 
provements shall  be  carried  out  without 
further  delav  ? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  with  regard  to  contem- 
plated sanitary  improvements  in  the 
Offices  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  found  that,  after  the  Treasury 
sanction  was  given,  the  Inspector  from 
the  Board  of  Works    discovered  that 


larger  improvements  would  be  necessary 
to  effect  the  object.  A  Report  was 
placed  in  his  hands  last  night,  and  he 
should  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  sanitary  improvements, 
which  he  admitted  were  necessary,  might 
be  made  for  the  comfort,  and,  indeed, 
the  health  of  the  clerks.  These  improve- 
ments would  be  carried  out  as  soon  as 
the  plans  were  decided  upon. 


CYPRUS  — ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE 
ISLAND.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
before  leaving  England,  resigned  his 
office  as  Governor  and  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Cyprus  ;  and,  whether  Colonel 
Biddulph  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE :  Yes,  Sir ;  both  parts 
of  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  may 
be  answered  in  the 'affirmative. 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL.— QUESTIONS. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to 
institute  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission or  a  War  Office  Committee  into 
the  whole  state  of  the  Army,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  Army  Discipline  and  Begula- 
tion  Bill  this  Session  ? 

CoLO.\EL  STANLEY :  Yes,  Sir ;  it  is 
very  much  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  with  the  Army  Disci- 
pline and  Eegulation  Bill  this  Ses- 
sion. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  When  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  draft  of  the  additions  or  ad- 
juncts to  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regu- 
lation Bill  by  which  he  proposes  in  the 
future  to  regulate  Courts  of  Inquiry  and 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  their  being  sub- 
stituted for  courts  martial,  which  he 
promised  on  the  1st  May  last  to  bring 
forward  at  an  early  date  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  hope  to 
do  so  next  week ;  my  excuse  for  the 
delay  is  the  pressure  of  other  Business* 
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ARMY  ORGANIZATION— THE  DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  GOURLEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  House  of  the  ob- 
ject and  nature  of  the  War  Office  inquiry 
about  to  be  made  with  reference  to  our 
exiBting  military  organisation  ;  and, 
whether  it  is  intended  that  all  branches 
of  the  Service  (Begular  and  Auxiliary) 
are  to  be  represented,  or  only  those  of  th^''^  ^nder" 
the  Begular  Army,  through  officers  who 
have  hitherto  failed  to  carry  out  in  detail 
the  objecta  intended  to  be  accomplished 
under  the  Depot  Centre  system  ?  He 
should  also  like  to  know  whether  a  Boyal 
Commission  or  a  Committee  was  to  be 
appointed  ? 

OoLoMEL  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  am  afraid 
I  should  be  obliged  to  go  into  a  great 
deal  of  detail  if  I  were  to  explain  the 
whole  object  and  nature  of  the  War 
Office  inquiry.  Speaking  generally,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  to  ascertain  all  the 
points  in  the  Bhort-service  and  reserve 
oyatem  and  the  localization  eystem  re- 
quiring amendment,  so  as  to  make  those 
eystems  work  properly.  With  regard 
to  the  representation  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Service,  the  Committee 
will  consist  wholly  of  officers  serving  in 
the  Regular  Force;  but  eome  of  those 
offict^rs  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  auxiliary 
branches.  I  must  demur,  if  I  am  al- 
lowed to  do  80,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
Question,  to  the  last  part  of  it.  I  cannot 
accept  that  as  a.  correct  statement ;  but 
I  miiy  say  that,  as  far  as  possible,  I  am 
endeavoui'ing  to  obtain  a  Committee 
which  shall  be  composed  of  officers 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  present 
administration  of  the  Office.  There  are 
two  officers  who,  owing  to  their  positions, 
will  be  included  in  that  inquiry  who  are 
in  some  defrree  connected  with  the  Office  ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  a  Committee  com- 
posed from  the  outside.  It  will  bo  a 
Committee,  and  not  a  Eoya!  Commission. 


take  the  adjourned  debate  on  going  into 
Committee  upon  the  East  India  Bevenue 
Accounts,  I  do  not  know  the  length  to 
which  tlto  debate  will  run  ;  but  as  eohq 
as  it  has  concluded,  and  wheu  you,  Sir, 
have  left  the  Chair,  the  passing  of  a 
formal  Eesnlution  upon  the  accounts 
would  not  take  any  great  length  of  time. 
Of  course,  tt  is  possible  that  a  discusMon 
of  some  duration  may  arise,  and  then  it 
may  be  necessary  for  my  hon.  Friend 
~  '  ~  -etary  to  offer  some  ob- 
servations. Then  I  would  propose  to 
put  ne.tt  the  second  reading  of  the  East 
India  Loau  Bill  (£5,000,000).  Upon 
that  I  see  there  are  two  Notices  of 
Amendments ;  and,  of  course,  I  cannot 
anticipate  what  length  the  discussion 
may  run  to.  Next  to  that  I  would  put 
the  East  India  Loan  (Consolidated  Fund] 
Bill.  To  that  there  is  an  Amendment 
raising  a  diGerent  question,  and  we 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances  and 
the  convenience  of  tho  House  as  to  how 
far  we  shall  proceed.  I  should  be  glad 
to  make  progress  in  each  Bill. 


SODTH  AFEICA- THE  ZULU  WAS. 

auEsnoKS. 


PARLI.^MENT  —  ARRANGEMENT   OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.- QUESTION. 

In  replv  to  Sir  David  Wedderburx, 
Tne  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said  :  Sir,  it  does  not  lie  entirely 
with  me  as  to  when  the  East  India  Loan 
Bill  shall  be  proceeded  with;  but  I  pro- 
pose to  arrange  thoGovernmont  Business 
lor  Thursday  as  follows  ; — We  will  first 


Sib  ROBERT  PEEL:  I  wish.  Sir, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  ti> 
ask  a  Question  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa.  We  understood,  before 
separating  some  little  time  ago,  that  the 
Government  would  be  in  a  position  tu 
make  some  announcement,  after  the 
Wliitsun  Holidays,  about  the  state  of 
affairs  ia  Zululand.  We  expected  a 
statement  of  the  information  in  their 
possession.  I  should  like  to  ask  what 
is  the  limit  of  the  number  of  troops  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  Cape  ?  It  appears 
that  during  the  last  few  days  reinforce- 
ments to  the  number  of  2,000  troops 
have  been  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  Aroiy 
of  i6,000  or  27,000  already  lining  the 
Frontier  of  Nntal,  under  the  command 
of  a  General  who  has  been  superseded 
in  the  field  before  the  enemy.  It  would 
be  dosirablo  to  know  what  is  the  limita- 
tion to  be  put  to  the  reinforcements ;  and 
I,  therefore,  wish  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  send  out  any  more  troops  to  that  part 
of  South  Africa  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  I  think  it 
would  be  convenient  if  the  right  boo, 
Borouet  had  given  mo  some  Notice  of 
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his  Question.  All  I  can  say  is  this — 
with  regard  to  the  information  in  my 
possession,  I  have  always  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  making  it  known 
to  the  public,  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  this  question,  by  means  of  the  public 
Press.  All  the  intelligence  I  possess 
was  sent  to  the  papers  on  Sunday  night, 
and  appeared  in  yesterday  morning's 
papers.  That  is  all  that  has  reached 
me.  As  regards  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  further  troops  to  reinforce  those  al- 
ready in  Sooth  Africa,  I  am  not  aware 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  any 
such  necessity ;  but  if  further  troops  are 
required,  it  would,  of  course,  be  the  duty 
of  a  person  holding  my  position  to  advise 
that  they  should  be  sent. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
had  any  information  to  give  the  House 
as  to  the  health  of  the  troops  in  South 
Africa? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  the  last 
accounts  I  have  heard  are  that  the  health 
of  the  troops  is  improving,  and  the  last 
medical  Keport — I  cannot  remember  the 
exact  date  of  it — is  certainly  to  that 
effect. 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION— THE  DEPART- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  GOUELEY  said,  tliat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  answer  which  had  been 
given  to  his  Question  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  depot 
centre  system,  and  to  point  out  how  he 
thought  that  the  proposed  inquiry 
should  be  conducted  by  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission and  not  by  a  Committee.  To 
put  himself  in  Order,  he  would  conclude 
with  a  Motion.  When  Lord  CardwelPs 
national  system  of  depot  centres  was  in- 
troduced, it  was  contemplated  that  at 
those  centres  there  should  be  deposited  a 
sufficiency  of  commissariat  to  meet  any 
demand  which  might  be  made  in  an  hour 
of  emergency.  But  that  object  had  not 
been  carried  out.  The  Militia  and 
Volunteers,  as  well  as  the  Begular 
Forces,  still  had  their  own  independent 
Staffs.  The  commissariat  was  still  de- 
posited at  Woolwich  and  other  largo 
centres,  and  the  various  depot  centres 
had  no  commissariat  whatever.  The 
result  was  that  the  troops  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  this  country  to  South 


Africa  eventually  landed  there  without 
a  proper  commissariat;  and,  so  far 
from  the  great  object  of  Lord  Gardwell 
having  been  carried  out,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  commissariat  establishments 
provided  at  the  depot  centres,  the  Com- 
missariat of  the  War  Department  had 
entirely  broken  down.  With  regard 
to  the  Committee  which  was  about  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Government,  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
either  to  Parliament  or  the  country. 
Instead  of  being  composed  entirely  of 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Com- 
mittee ought  also  to  include  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  with 
the  Marines,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Service ;  and  he  contended  that  unless 
that  were  done  the  Committee  would 
entirely  fail  in  its  object,  which  was  to 
decide  upon  and  carry  out  a  national 
scheme  which  would  be  impartial  in  all 
its  details.  That  end,  he  held,  would 
be  much  better  accomplished  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
which  could  travel  about  and  collect  the 
best  evidence  it  could  find  throughout 
thecountry ;  whereas  a  Committee  sitting 
in  London  would  be  bound,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  procure  its  evidence  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  to  whose  shortcomings 
and  want  of  system  in  details  we  owed 
in  a  large  measure  our  failure  in  the 
Transport  Department,  not  alone  in  the 
Zulu,  but  also  in  the  recent  Afghan 
campaigns.  He  protested  most  strongly 
against  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
Committee,  and  maintained,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  officers  representing  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  Service,  includ- 
ing the  Marines.  He  begged  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK,  in  se- 
conding the  Motion,  said,  he  believed  he 
expressed  the  opinion  of  many  hon. 
Members  of  the  House,  and  of  many 
persons  outside  the  House,  when  he  said 
that  it  would  be  regarded  as  much  more 
satisfactory  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  given  a  little  more  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  proposed 
Committee,  for  it  was  a  subject  to  which 
the  public  were  giving  considerable  at- 
tention, and  many  were  looking  forward 
to  it  with  some  degree  of  misapprehension . 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
said  there  were  two  distinguished  officers 
I  whom  he  proposed  to  nominate  on  the 
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Committee,  and  whom  ho  considered  to 
bo  desirable  repTesentativesto  be  placed 
upon    it.     He  (Sir    Henry    Havelock) 
understood   him  to  refer  to  those  two 
very  distinj^uished  officers,  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala   and   Sir   Henry  Norman, 
who  were   both  officers   of  very  great 
experience;    but   there    were    scarcely 
any  other  two  in  the  whole  Army  List 
whose  acquaintance  with   the   existing 
Army    system,    as    applied    at    home, 
was    more    limited    than    theirs.      He 
wished  it  to  be    distinctly  understood 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  or 
to  depreciate  the  knowledge  and  well- 
known — indeed,     world-known — merits 
of  those  two  distinguished  officers ;  but 
he  was  within  the  mark  when  he  said 
that  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  had  no 
experience  whatsoever  of  the  working 
of  the   present   system,    except   as  re- 
garded the  limited  number  of  regiments 
which  had  served  under  his  command 
at  Gibraltar.      And  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Henry    Norman,    with    all    his    great 
and  acknowledged  merits,  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  acquaintance  whatsoever  with 
the  working  of  the  Army  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  or  with  regard  to  its  or- 
ganization, short  service,  or  recruitment, 
in  any  portion  of  their  details.     It  was 
well  known  that  he  had  been  charged 
for  many  years  with  the  organization  of 
the  Indian  Army,  and  those  two  officers 
were  prominently  in  the  public  mind  as 
having  been  primarily  concerned  in  the 
organization  of  the  Indian  Army,  which, 
although  it   had   gone,   in   a   manner, 
through  a  recent  war,  had  not  had  ap- 
plied to  it  such  a  strain  or  test  of  its 
efficiency  as   a  war  would   be  to  the 
British  Army  if  it  were  called  into  the 
field.     They   laboured    under   a   disad- 
vantage in  being  connected  in  the  public 
mind  as  being  the  authors  of  the  Indian 
Army  system,  which  was  now,  and  must 
for  many  years  to  come  be,  on  its  trial, 
and  had   not  proved  a   success.      The 
Indian  Army,  it  was  well  known,  was 
not  only  distinguished  for  its  costliness, 
but  for  its  want  of  stability  and  want  of 
power  to  resist  the  strain  of  war,  to  an 
extent  that  was  not  known  in  any  other 
Army  in  the  world.    If  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  not  definitely  decided  upon 
the  names  he  proposed  to  place  on  the 
Committee,  he  thoughtitwnshighly  desir- 
able that  he  should  select  from  the  large 
field  of  choice  open  to  him  the  names  of 

Sir  Henry  Eav^loch 


officers  who,  by  their  previous  experience, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  workinji^ 
in  all  its  details  of  the  system  which  it 
was  proposed  to  put  upon  its  trial.  He 
lioped  he  might  gather  from  one  part  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
statement,  that  it  appeared  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  existing  system,  although 
not  perfect,  was  sound  as  regarded  the 
main  lines  on  which  it  was  laid  down, 
and  that  it  required  altering,  not  in  its 
great  principles,  but  iu  its  details. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr,  G  our  ley.) 

Sir    ALEXANDER    GORDON   re- 
gretted to  hear  the  remark  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  regard 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  being 
selected  from  persons  outside  of  the  De- 
partments.     If  that  mode  of  selection 
were  acted  upon,  those   officers  would 
be  excluded  from  it  who,  from  their  pre- 
vious experience,  were  most  competent 
to  advise  the  Government,  while  officers 
much  less  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  present  system  would  find  a  place 
upon  it.     He   alluded  to  the  omission 
from   the   Committee   of  the   Adjutant 
General  and  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  —  two  officers  who  would 
have  to  carry   into    effect  any  recom- 
mendations the  Committee  might  make, 
and  who  occupied  their  present  offices 
owing  to  their  knowledge  of  any  de- 
tails.    Officers  of  the  largest  experience 
of    the    present   system    ought    to    be 
selected,  and  it  was  only  by  such  a  se- 
lection that    any  recommendation    the 
Committee  might   make  would  be  re- 
ceived with  goodwill  and  respect,  for  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  their 
recommendations  should  be  carried  out 
with  goodwill  by  those  in  Office.     Some 
time  ago  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, at  which  10,000  questions  were 
asked  and  10,000  answers  were  given, 
and  yet   absolutely  nothing  was  done. 
He  thought  that  a  Committee  would  be 
much  more  useful. 

Major  O^BEIRNE  said,  he  highly 
approved  of  the  plan  of  selecting  the 
members  of  the  Committee  entirely  from 
outside  the  War  Office.  He  trusted  that 
one  object  the  Committee  would  have  in 
view  would  be  to  do  away  with  the 
short  service  system  altogether,  or  so  to 
modify  it  as  to  make  the  Army  efficient, 
and  not  to  bring  the  Army,  as  it  had 
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already  been  nearly  brought,  to  dis- 
grace. He  trusted  that  they  would  also 
break  up  the  brigade  depots,  which  had 
cost  us  an  enormous  sum — upwards  of 
£5,000,000— and  which  had  utterly  and 
absolutely  failed,  proving  the  most  hu- 
miliating and  costly  military  failure  we 
bad  ever  had.  He  foresaw  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  to  break  up  the  brigade  system, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  linked  batta- 
lion system,  and  he  welcomed  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  result. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped 
that,  as  the  discussion  had  arisen  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  form,  he  might  be 
excused  from  replying  in  any  great  de- 
tail to  all  the  points  which  had  been 
raised.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
launched  into  quite  a  prophetic  vein. 
They  had  prophesied  many  things  which 
might  or  might  not  come  to  pass.  The 
question  was,  however,  very  simple. 
Matters  of  principle  must  be  left  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  and  the 
House.  There  were  many  matters  of 
detail  which,  if  they  aflfected  principle, 
would,  of  course,  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  House.  A  great  many 
points  were  points  of  detail  important  in 
themselves,  and  which  would  go  a  long 
way  to  correct  the  defects  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. In  introducing  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, he  had  frankly  explained  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  faults  of  the  exist- 
ing system.  He  had  spoken  with  some 
reserve  as  to  the  steps  which  might  have 
to  be  taken  hereafter ;  and,  altliough  he 
did  not  go  back  from  the  substance  of 
the  opinions  which  he  had  previously 
expressed,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
a   matter  of   that  vast    importance 


m 


a  careful  inquiry  and  examination  of 
facts  by  the  best  technical  minds  which 
they  were  officially  able  to  command 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  in  considering  the 
steps  which  might  be  required  to  perfect 
our  Army  system.  He  did  not  wish 
them  to  express  an  opinion  for  or  against 
the'depot-centre  system ;  that  was  a  mat- 
ter fairly  worthy  of  inquiry.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  Committee  would  be 
justified  in  laying  aside  the  short  service 
and  the  Eeserve  system ;  nor  did  he 
think  they  would  be  right  in  departing 
from  the  principles  of  the  localization 
scheme.  Feeling  strongly  on  the  matter 
himself,  and  knowing  that  many  others 
had  expressed  their   opinions  for   and 


against  the  system,  he  had  been  anxious 
to  obtain  the  services  on  the  Committee* 
of  officers  who,  while  having  great  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  had  not  committed 
themselves  strongly  to  pre-conceived  opi- 
nions. He  wanted  to  have  as  perfect 
and  as  impartial  an  inquiry  as  possible. 
It  would  then  remain  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken,  and  if  they  had  occasion  to  come 
to  Parliament,  it  would  be  his  duty,  or 
his  Successor's,  to  make  the  necessary 
representations  to  the  House.  He  wished 
at  the  present  moment  to  keep  his  mind 
perfectly  clear  on  the  matter,  and  to  be 
assisted  by  the  authorities  to  whom  he 
had  referred  in  arriving  at  the  best  re- 
sult on  the  evidence  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Committee.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  some  misapprehension  in  the 
House  as  to  the  functions  of  a  Commit- 
tee ;  but  he  knew  of  nothing  that  could 
be  done  by  a  Eoyal  Commission  which 
could  not  be  done  equally  well  by  a  Com- 
mittee. There  would  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  a  military  Committee  going  to 
different  localities,  if  that  was  desirable, 
than  for  a  Commission  to  do  so.  As  to 
officers  of  the  Marines  serving  on  the 
Committee,  the  system  of  the  Marines 
was  entirely  distinct ;  they  had  their 
own  barracks,  and  they  were  not  inter- 
woven with  the  military  system  of  this 
country  at  home.  They  had  distinct 
functions  to  discharge,  they  were  in  no 
way  concerned  in  the  inquiry  of  the  pro- 
posed Committee,  and  it  would  not  be 
convenient  or  even  right  that  they  should 
be  members  of  it.  He  had  explained  in 
general  terms  the  object  and  scope  of 
the  Committee  ;  and  one  prominent  con- 
sideration which  had  weighed  with  him 
was  that  by  appointing  a  Committee, 
and  not  a  Commission,  they  might  ob- 
tain more  promptly  the  recommendations 
which  the  military  authorities  might 
think  it  requisite  to  make.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  be  convenient  or  right  for 
him  to  say  more  on  the  subject.  As  to 
the  statement  that  officers  had  failed  to 
carry  out  Lord  Cardwell*s  system  tho- 
roughly, his  Lordship  did  not  expect  his 
system  would  be  carried  out  in  a  day; 
but  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  carry- 
ing out  the  system,  and  still  continued 
to  be  made.  He  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  ever  intended  that  the  brigade 
depots  should  be  centres  of  commis- 
sariat arrangements.    It  would  be  ab- 
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surd  if  regiments  having  their  depot  in  j 
the  middle  of  England,  and  having  to 
go  to  a  port  of  embarkation,  were  to 
have  their  waggons  and  stores  in  the 
heart  of  England,  instead  of  finding 
them  nearer  the  port  of  embarkation.  As 
to  the  systems  adopted  iu  other  coun- 
tries, it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
we  had  our  own  particular  lines  to  pur- 
sue, which  were  forced  upon  us  by  our 
insular  position.  That  position  gave  us 
great  advantages,  although  it  also  had 
its  disadvantages ;  and  we  could  not 
blindly  copy  any  foreign  system,  how- 
ever good  it  might  be.  He  hoped  that, 
after  those  explanations,  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  would 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  officers  who  were  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry were  to  be  selected  outside  of  the 
War  Office ;  but  he  thought  a  Royal  Com- 
mission ought  to  have  been  appointed  in 
preference  to  a  Committee.  He  was  also 
glad  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  that  the  Government  were  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  the  short  service 
and  the  Army  Reserve  systems.  What 
was  wanted  in  the  way  of  inquiry  was  a 
calm  consultation  between  military  men 
of  large  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
men  who  were  large  employers  of  labour, 
so  that  they  might  come  to  a  sound  deci- 
sion as  to  the  principles  upon  which  they 
ought  to  proceed.  The  present  system, 
there  was  no  doubt,  had  broken  down 
most  completely,  for  it  was  quite  obvious 
to  everybody  that  the  men,  or  rather, 
boys,  who  were  now  being  sent  to  fight 
the  Zulus  were  not  exactly  the  type  of 
soldiers  that  were  required.  He  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Go- 
vernment re-considered  their  decision, 
and  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  in- 
stead of  a  Committee. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  took 
no  notice  in  his  remarks  on  what  was 
the  most  important  point  in  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House — namely,  that 
the  Committee  was  to  be  composed  of 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army  alone,  and 
that  officers  of  the  Militia  and  Auxiliary 
Forces  were  to  be  excluded  from  it.  He 
thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country  if  the  proposed  investigation 
were  to  bo  of  a  less  one-sided  character 
than  that  suggested.     The  problem  to 
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be  solved  was  how  to  combine  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  so  as  to  combine 
what  might  be  called  an  armed  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  with  an  Army 
for  foreign  service,  and  that  was  a  pro- 
blem which  it  seemed  to  him  totally  im- 
possible for  the  members  of  one  branch 
only  of  the  Service  to  solve. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  the  short- 
service  system  was  designed  by  the  late 
Government  when  our  foreign  policy 
was  very  different  from  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  present  Government.  Short 
service  gave  us  a  large  number  of  Re- 
serves, as  had  been  proved  last  year ; 
but  these  Reserves  could  not  be  sent  to 
Afghanistan,  Africa,  or  Burmah,  to  carry 
on  petty  wars.  If  the  present  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  was  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  they  would  require  a  very 
different,  and  a  far  more  extensive, 
Army  organization ;  but  he  warned  the 
House  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  appa- 
rent failure  of  the  short-service  system 
in  South  Africa — not  to  be  led  away 
into  sanctioning  an  organization  of  the 
Army  which  would  enable  an  ambitious 
Minister  to  enter  upon  aggressive  wars, 
either  large  or  small,  all  over  the  world. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  whether  the  conversation 
which  was  now  being  carried  on  was  or 
was  not  directly  in  Order  he  would  not 
say ;  but  it  was  important  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  exceeding 
inconvenience  of  the  course  which  they 
were  now  pursuing.  It  must  be  gene- 
rally admitted  that  there  was  nothing  of 
greater  importance  for  the  conduct  of 
Business  in  the  House  than  that  they 
should  know,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, what  Business  they  were  called 
upon  to  discuss  when  they  met,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  meetings  of  the  House 
were  fixed  for  Morning  Sittings  with  a 
special  view  to  the  discussion  of  particu- 
lar Bills.  Those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
came  down  to  the  House  at  some  incon- 
venience to  themselves  might  fairly  ex- 
pect that  they  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  of  the  Business 
for  which  they  were  assembled.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  within  the 
Rules  of  the  House  that  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  that  upon  that  Motion  he 
had  a  right  to  offer  such  remarks  as  he 
might  think  necessary  to  justify  what  he 
had  done.  But  it  was  a  distinct  abuse 
of  the  Motion  fur  a<lj()urnment,  if  that 
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opportunity  was  taken  to  introduce  sub-  right  that  the  circunistaiicos  should  be 
jects  which  had  not  been  put  upon  the  known  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
Notice  Paper,  and  for  which  no  oppor-  things,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
tunity  of  aiscussion  had  been  regularly  i  House  to  make  that  progress  with  the 
sought,  and  to  bring  them  on  in  antici-  I  Business  of  Parliament  which  the  coun- 
pation  of  the  regular  Business  of  the  day.  '  try  expected  at  their  hands.  Of  course, 
Hon.  Gentlemen  would  see  easily  enough  '  he  admitted  that  the  Question  put  to  his 
to  what  mischief  that  system  might  lead.  I  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  one 
For  instance,  on  an  ordinary  day  some  of  great  importance  —  one  which  at 
hon.  Member  who  had  a  Motion  to  bring  [  another  time  might  be  made  the  subject 
forward  stood  first;  but  another  who  had  '  of  a  debate,  or  of  a  Question ;  but  his  right 
not  been  equally  successful  in  the  ballot  |  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  having  given  an 
might  cut  in,  and,  saying  that  he  was  :  answer,  he  thought  they  might  have 
not  satisfied  with  an  answer  he  got  from  [  boon  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Business 
a  Minister,  might  move  the  adjournment  of  the  Day.  But  now  they  had  had,  not 
of  the  House  and  raise  the  whole  ques- '  only  further  discussion  u2)on  particular 
tion.  If  hon.  Members  would  consider  •  Business,  but  the  hon.  Member  for 
it  as  a  matter  of  fairness  among  them-  .  Meath  made  it  the  occasion  for  raising  a 
selves,  they  would  see  that  it  was  not  I  general  discussion  on  the  foreign  policy 
right  to  resort  to  such  a  course,  except  |  of  the  Government.  It  seemed  to  him 
in  a  case  of  emergency,  which  nobody  i  utterly  impossible,  if  that  was  the  way 
would  say  the  present  case  was.  But  they  were  to  conduct  Business,  that  they 
bej'ond  that,  this  was  a  mode  by  which  could  get  on  with  Business  at  all.  lie 
Business  might  be  indefinitely,  and  to  j  did  not  know  thnt  ho  could  object  in 
any  extent,  retarded  and,  in  fact,  ren- '  point  of  form  to  what  had  been  done ; 
dered  impossible.  The  House  must  re- !  but  it  was  only  right  that  the  House  and 
member  the  circumstances  of  the  Bill  \  that  others  should  be  informed  that  it 
which  was  down  for  discussion  that  day. '  was  impossible  that  the  Business  of  tho 


It  was  a  Bill  of  very  great  importance ; 
it  was  one  to  the  preparation  of  which 


House  could  bo  conducted  if  such  pro- 
ceedings were  of  frequent  recurrence. 


the  Government  had  given  very  great  at-  Mr.  GOURLEY  said,  that  with  the 
tention ;  it  was  of  considerable  magni- '  permission  of  the  House  he  would  with- 
tude;  and  had  been  discussed,  he  was  |  draw  the  Motion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
afraid  to  say  on  how  many  occasions,  at ;  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


very  great  length.  There  was  still  a 
great  portion  of  the  Bill  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
give  a  large  part  of  the  time  that  re- 
mained of  the  Session  to  its  discussion. 
They  did  not  desire  to  limit  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Bill;  but  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood,  not  only  in  this 
House,  but  out  of  the  House,  that  it 


would  always  act  up  to  tho  good  advico 
he  had  just  j^iven  them. 

Mr.  PAUNELL  :  Upon  this  question 
I  beg  to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  I  shall 
not  take  up  one-fourth  of  the  time  which 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  up. 
[**  Order,  order  !*n 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Tho  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  already  exhausted  his  right  to 


was  impossible  for  Business  to  be  carried  ■  speak.     Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  House 

on  in  a  way  which  was  advantageous  to  |  that  the  Motion  be  withdrawn? 

the  country,  or  creditable  to  the  House  .      Mr.  PARNELL  :  No. 

itself,  if  it  was  not  done  with  something  !     Mr.  SPEAKER :  Then  the  Question 

of  regularity.     And  he  must  say  that  |  is  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

the  discussion  which  had  been  going  on  ,      ^      ,.  ,        ,         ,.    , 

for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  whatever  I      Question  put,  and  ne^^altved, 

the  intention   of  the   hon.   Gentleman  I 

who    had    originated    it,    or    whatever :  SOUTH   AFKICA  —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 

the  interest  which  he  admitted  attached  :  siR  GARNET  WOLSELEY. 

to  the  question  which  had  been  raised, 

was  now  taking  a  turn  which  would  have  Q^^^»    o  . 

the  efiect  simply  of  obstructing  the  pro-       Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  ropeat  tho 

gross  of   the  Business  of  the  House.  ;  Question  he  liad  put  to  the  Chancellor 

That  might  be  a  matter  of  great  satis-   of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  Instructions 

faction  to  some  persons.  It  was  a  course  given  to   Sir   Garnet  Wolseley.      Tho 

which  the  House  might  be  content  to  right  hon.  Gentleman  declined  to  answer 

condone,  or  even  to  approye ;  but  it  was  the  Question  on  the  plea  that  the  Instruc- 
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tionfl,  if  communicated  to  the  House, 
might,  by  being  telegraphed  to  Madeira, 
reach  the  Cape  before  the  officer  who  was 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  But  as  there 
was  no  telegraph  from  Madeira,  he 
wished  to  know,  Whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  state  what 
the  Instructions  were  after  Sir  Garnet 
"Wolseley  had  left  Madeira  for  the 
Cape? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  the 
hon.  Member  will  give  Notice  of  the 
Question. 


ORDER    OF   THE   DAT. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL— [Bill  88.] 

(Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Crottf  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith ,  The  Judge  Advocate 
General.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^ProgreRS  Sth  May."] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Punishments. 

Clause  44  (Scale  of  punishments  by 
court  martial). 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  object  of  the  Amendment,  standing 
in  his  name,  was  to  include  in  the  scale 
all  the  punishments  which  could  be  in- 
flicted by  courts  martial.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  turn  to  pap:e  146  of  the  Blue 
Book  laid  before  the  House,  they  would 
find  that  the  Bill  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee contained  in  the  scale  of  punish- 
ments those  which  he  now  proposed  to 
add  to  the  present  Bill.  Ho  thought 
the  Committee  ought  to  be  informed 
why  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
departed  from  the  arrangement  which 
was  laid  before  the  Select  Committee, 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners. It  was  only  yesterday  he 
had  read  in  the  leading  journal,  that 
after  the  very  careful  manner  in  which 
this  Bill  had  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Select  Committee,  it 
was  unnecessary  further  to  discuss  it. 
But  if  the  Committee  would  compare 
the  two  Bills,  they  would  find  that  that 
which  was  now  under  discussion  had 
been  almost  entirely  altered  and  re- 
drafted ;  and  although  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  and  had  j)aid 
great  attention  to  the  Bill  laid  before  it, 

Mr.  Famelf 


he  was  hardly  able  to  find  his  way 
through  the  present  measure,  on  account 
of  the  alterations  which  he  had  men- 
tioned. The  scale  of  punishments  had 
been  altered  in  this  way.  The  former 
scale  was  made  by  enactment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  declared  the 
leading  punishment  which  courts  mar- 
tial were  to  have  the  power  to  award ; 
but  by  the  Bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, Parliament  did  not  enact  all  the 
punishments  which  were  to  be  awarded 
by  courts  martial.  The  Bill  only  enacted 
some  of  the  punishments,  while  others 
were  put  down  in  the  form  of  a  Proviso, 
or  left  to  be  awarded  under  Royal 
Warrant.  This  proceeding,  which  was 
an  entire  departure  from  established 
practice,  was,  to  his  mind,  perfectly  un- 
intelligible ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  had  always  laid  down  the 
punishments  which  courts  martial  could 
award,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  that 
course  should  be  departed  from.  He, 
therefore,  moved,  in  page  19,  after  line?, 
to  insert,  **n.  Forfeitures,  fines,  and 
stoppages,"  to  restore  the  scale  of 
punishments  to  be  awarded  on  conviction 
by  court  martial  to  its  original  form — 
the  form  that  was  included  in  the  Bill  of 
last  year,  and  the  form  in  which  he  con- 
tended it  should  always  remain.  He 
also  wished  to  remark  that  the  mode  of 
inserting  the  Provisos  relating  to  ex- 
emptions, which,  in  the  present  case, 
were  as  important  as  the  clause  itself, 
was  a  departure  from  the  course  in- 
stituted by  Parliament. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  perhaps 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon)  had  not  heard  that  he 
had  said  the  word  "  agreed  "  across  the 
Table  of  the  House.  The  term  "stop- 
pages "  might  be  open  to  the  technical 
objection  that  it  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
right  word,  inasmuch  as  the  punish- 
ment indicated  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
while  the  restoration,  which  often  took 
place,  was  an  act  of  grace.  With  that 
reservation,  he  accepted  the  words  of 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  with  reference 
to  the  new  punishment  of  reduction  to  a 
lower  grade  in  the  case  of  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  that  its  in- 
sertion was  not  a  question  of  drafting, 
but  of  principle.  He  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'*  soldier/'  as  employed  in    tlus  Bill 
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The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  hatl  in- 
troduced the  punishment  of  reduction  to 
a  lower  rank  in  the  case  of  non-com- 
missioned otRcersin  a  subsequent  clause. 
It  was  left  out  of  its  proper  place  at  the 
time  the  Bill  was  drafted ;  and  he  had 
some  little  fear  that,  unless  the  present 
clause  was  amended,  they  might  be 
precluded  from  providing  for  that 
punishment  later  on. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
was,  he  believed,  already  noted  and,  in 
effect,  agreed  to.  He  apprehended  that 
it  would  be  safer  to  insert  the  punish- 
ment at  the  part  of  the  Bill  now  reached; 
but  would  <x)nfer  with  those  who  were 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME 
hoped  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
say  ''agreed.*'  as  he  had  done  in  the 
ease  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  that 
which  he  now  begged  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee ;  in  which 
event,  he  begged  to  assure  him  he  would 
give  great  satisfaction.  He  ventured  to 
point  out  what,  to  his  mind,  appeared  a 
strong  objection  to  this  clause.,  which 
was  that  it  enacted  that — 

"  All  officers  when  cashiered  shall  be  inca- 
pable of  again  serving  Her  Majesty  in  any 
capacity,  military  or  civil." 

The  sub-section  3,  therefore,  which  made 
this  provision,  he  proposed  to  omit,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Proviso  was  novel 
and  unreasonable  as  well  as  unnecessary. 
First,  with  regard  to  its  novelty.  He 
ventured  to  point  out  that  reference  was 
made  in  the  margin  of  the  Bill  to  two 
sections  —  Nos.  76  and  87  —  of  the 
Mutiny  Act.  Now,  one  of  these  two 
sections,  he  admitted,  did  refer  to  a 
similar  Proviso  which  existed  under  the 
old  Act ;  but  it  had  only  reference  to  the 
case  of  an  officer  who  sheltered  someone 
under  his  command  from  being  brought 
before  the  civil  power ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  other  section,  ho  bogged  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  it  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  subject  of  the 
3rd  sub-section  of  the  present  measure. 
Again,  as  far  as  his  recollection  went,  he 
had  no  knowledge  that  the  disability  to 
serve  Her  Majesty  in  any  capacity  ever 
did  follow  the  sentence  of  cashiering  by 
court  martial  ;  and  for  those  reasons  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  proposal  that 
it  should  henceforward  follow  was  en- 


tirely novel.  He  maintained  that  officers 
of  the  Army  had  been  managed  hitherto 
by  the  simple  punishment  of  being  re- 
moved from  the  Service,  and  by  no  other ; 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  it  was 
now  considered  necessary  to  institute  a 
more  severe  punishment  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  in  order  ;  and  he  could 
not,  for  his  own  part,  avoid  expressing 
his  surprise  that  a  soldier  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who  had  passed  a  long  time  in  the  Ser- 
vice, should  have  concurred  in  casting 
this  slur  upon  officers  of  the  Army. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  this  Proviso.  He  considered 
there  was  no  offence  which  an  officer 
could  commit  of  a  non-military  character, 
save  one,  which  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  visit  with  such  severe  punishment  as 
that  provided  for  by  this  sub-section, 
and  that  was  treason,  which  all  hon. 
Members  would  agree  could  not  bo 
punished  too  severely.  But  the  punish- 
ment now  proposed  was  a  civil  disability. 
He,  for  one,  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  it  had  it  been  dependent  upon 
sentence  of  court  martial ;  and  ho  was 
certain  the  officers  of  the  Army  liad  such 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  sentences 
of  courts  martial  that  they  would  not 
object  to  this  powerbeing  conferred  upon 
them  ;  but  against  the  disability  as  it 
stood  in  the  Bill  there  was  the  very 
strongest  objection.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  said  that  the  sentence  would  not  be 
imposed  except  in  very  grave  cases,  and 
in  cases  in  which  it  was  deserved.  For 
his  part,  he  thought  it  unfortunate  that 
the  Bill  should  prescribe  the  two  sen- 
tences of  cashiering  and  of  dismissal 
from  Her  Majesty's  Service.  To  his 
mind,  cashiering  was  the  only  sentence 
possible  in  former  times  by  sentence  of 
court  martial ;  but  it  appeared  that  this 
punishment  was  now  to  be  regarded  as 
something  more  than  dismissal — it  was 
dismissal  from  the  Service  with  igno- 
miny. He  contended  that  the  word 
**  cashiering  *'  ought  to  be  omitted  in  all 
the  other  sections  of  the  Bill,  which 
could  not  possibl}'  justify  such  punish- 
ment, if  it  was  a  fact  that  the  sentence 
would  only  be  passed  in  cases  of  great 
gravity.  For  instance,  in  Clause  19  it 
was  provided  that  cashiering  might  be 
inflicted  for  the  simple  offence  of  drunken- 
ness ;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  any 
case  of  drunkenness  should  bo  of  such 
an  aggravated  character  as  to  render  a 
man  who  might  be  guilty  of  the  offesoa 
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liable  not  only  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
Service,  but  to  be  made  incapable  of 
serving  Her  Majesty  in  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary capacity.  Again,  the  section  re- 
lating to  suicide  showed  the  propriety  of 
omitting  the  word  **  cashiering,"  inas- 
much as  the  offence  contemplated  could 
not  justify  the  disability  to  serve  Her 
Majesty  in  a  civil  capacity.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  he  trusted, 
would  favourably  consider  this  proposed 
Amendment,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  Service,  an 
opinion  which  he  thought  was  greatly 
borne  out  by  the  way  in  which  his  pro- 
posal had  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Another  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment  was,  no  such  punish- 
ment was  possible  in  the  case  of  privates 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  The 
Committee  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  officers  being  affected  by  the  Bill  in 
the  same  way  as  the  men;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  latter  could  be  dis- 
missed from  the  Army  without  being 
rendered  incapable  of  serving  Her  Ma- 
jesty. It  was  further  to  be  remembered 
that  if  an  officer  committed  a  crime  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  it  right 
that  a  court  martial  should  prevent  him 
in  future  from  serving  Her  Majest}'  in 
any  capacity,  either  civil  or  military, 
there  would  be  very  little  opportunity 
for  his  obtaining  any  such  employment; 
therefore,  the  sub-section  did  not  add  to 
the  real  gravity  of  the  punishment.  But 
it  was  not  the  less  objectionable  on  that 
account,  because  it  was  quite  conceivable 
that  an  officer  might  be  seriously  affected, 
who  had  not  committed  an  act  of  so 
grave  a  character.  Further,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  an  officer  of  Militia  or 
Volunteers  might  be  brought  up  for  an 
offence  of  a  purely  military  character, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  it  might 
be  found  necessarj'  to  cashier  him,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  he  would 
find  himself  prevented  from  serving  Her 
Majesty  in  any  capacity  for  the  future, 
and  that  merely  for  a  purely  military 
offence.  Having  now  shqwn  that,  in 
his  opinion,  sub-section  3  was  both  novel 
and  unreasonable,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary, ho  begged  to  move  that  it  be 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  and  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
AVar  would  consider  his  Amendment  in 
a  favourable  sense. 

Gexeral  SHUTE  was  satisfied  that 

hon.  Members  would  not  feel  that  his 

^    right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 

Sir  WiUiam  Cuninfhmt 


tary  of  State  for  War  had,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  sub-section,  cast  any  slur 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Army.  It  was 
to  be  remembered  that,  until  recently, 
when  an  officer  was  cashiered  from  the 
Army,  he  was  most  fearfully  fined  as 
well ;  and  it  was  formerly  no  joke  for  a 
man  commanding  a  Cavalry  regiment, 
for  instance,  to  lose  £15,000,  as  well  as 
to  be  dismissed.  With  regard  to  the 
applicability  of  the  Proviso  to  cases  of 
drunkenness,  he  maintained  that  an 
officer  who  was  offensive  or  miscon- 
ducted himself  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  was  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming 
the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  should  be  proceeded  against 
in  that  light.  It  was  not  desirable  to 
open  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  an 
inferior  accusing  his  superior  officer  of 
having,  for  instance,  left  the  mess  table 
drunk,  or  even  a  servant  going  to  the 
colonel  and  stating  {hat  his  master  had 
gone  to  bed  intoxicated,  and  demanding 
his  trial  on  the  plea  that  all  ranks  should 
be  treated  alike.  The  greatest  distinc- 
tion, he  maintained,  should  be  observed 
in  every  respect  between  the  officer  and 
the  soldier.  He  maintained  that  discipline 
in  the  Army  had  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  result  of  the  strongest  and  the  most 
marked  social  distinction,  upon  which 
was  founded  the  respect  which  a  lower 
class  felt  toward  a  superior  class ;  and 
when  this  ceased,  there  was  an  end  at 
once  of  what  he  might  call  natural  dis- 
cipline. The  French  Army,  since  it 
had  got  rid  of  social  distinctions,  had 
never  maintained  with  the  same  facility 
its  discipline  in  the  field.  An  old 
soldier  in  the  English  Army  would  feel 
respect  for  the  youngest  cornet,  because 
he  looked  upon  him  as  a  superior,  and 
well  educated,  and  would  obey  him  with 
greater  readiness  than  he  would  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of 
his  comrades  who  had  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  said,  one  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  sub- section  would 
be  that  if  an  officer  were  cashiered  he 
would  for  life  be  prevented  from  being 
made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  A  young 
man  of  20  who  had  committed  a  practi- 
cal joke  might,  by  the  means  of  this 
sub-section,  be  made  incapable  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  of  filling  any  posi- 
tion in  Her  Majesty ^s  Service ;  and  a 
man  who  had  been  represented  to  have 
committed  a  great  fault  might,  at  a 
later  period,  be  found  to  have  oommitted 
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one  of  a  venial  character  only.  But  if 
the  sub-section  were  adopted,  the  Crown 
would  never  have  the  power  of  exer- 
cising its  discretion  in  such  a  case. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  intended  to 
support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  William  Cuninghame).  He  found 
that  in  1811  a  certain  officer  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  cashiered;  but  being  re- 
commended to  mercy,  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  remarked  .that 
it  was  not  expedient  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendation  any  further  than  to 
mitigate  the  sentence  into  one  of  dis- 
missal, which  showed  that  dismissal  was 
not  so  severe  a  punishment  as  cashier- 
ing. Cashiering  really  meant  **  break- 
ing," and  an  officer  sentenced  thereto 
suffered  social  ostracism.  Again,  in 
1816,  an  officer  was  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered  and  rendered  incapable  of 
ever  serving  His  Majesty  in  any  capa- 
city, either  civil  or  military.  Only  that 
part  of  the  sentence  involving  cashiering 
was  carried  out,  and  the  court  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  ultra  vires  to  sentence 
a  prisoner  to  incapacity  to  serve  His 
Majesty.  Ancther  case  was  that  of 
Lord  George  Sackville,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Mind  en,  was  tried  by  court 
martial  for  having  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and 
judged  unfit  to  serve  His  Majesty  in 
any  military  capacity;  yet,  subsequently, 
V  as  Lord  George  Germain,  he  filled  the 
.  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  whole 
of  the  present  measure  erred  on  the  side 
of  excessive  severity ;  and  although  hon. 
Members  were  told  that  it  was  merely 
a  consolidating  Bill,  it  was,  in  fact,  \evy 
much  more.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
increased  severity  was  in  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who  was  only  obeying  the  behests  of 
Sir  Heniy  Thring,  whose  finger  was 
apparent  in  every  clause  of  the  Bill ; 
and  although  that  gentleman  might  be 
a  good  draftsman,  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  feelings  of  tho 
officers  of  the  Army.  He  (Colonel 
Alexander)  was  sure  that  the  Articles  of 
War  would  be  found  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  as  many  ojopor- 
tunities  for  exercising  severity  as  ho 
could  desire,  and  therefore  hoped  that 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  declare  the  law  as  he 
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considered  it  to  exist.  So  far  as  he  un- 
derstood the  authorities  quoted  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  they  showed 
that  there  had  always  been  a  distinction 
between  dismissal  and  cashiering ;  and 
if  he  could  point  to  a  single  case  where 
an  officer  who  had  been  cashiered  had 
again  been  employed  in  a  military  or  a 
civil  capacity  by  the  Crown,  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  would  be  willing  to  omit  this 
section.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  matter 
cut  both  ways ;  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James),  to  the  effect  that  what 
was  proposed  would  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  bring  any  person 
back  to  its  Service.  Still  more  than  that, 
it  was  plain  that  it  might  occur  that  an 
officer  early  in  life  was  cashiered  for 
some  fault,  and  it  was  hard  that  he 
should  not  have  any  locus  pmiiteniia.  He 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  under- 
stand his  difficulty,  and  permit  him  to 
withdraw  this  section. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Sub-section  3  struck  out. 

Captain  MILNE-HOME  moved,  in 
page  19,  line  19,  after  sub-section  3,  to 
add— 

"  An  officer  who  joined  the  Army  before  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  when  sentenced  to  bo 
casliiered,  shall  not  forfeit  any  portion  of  any 
sum  of  money  to  which  ho  may  be  entitled  from 
the  Purchase  Commissioners,  unless  the  sentence 
of  the  court  otherwise  directs." 

The  object  of  the  Amendment,  he  stated, 
was  to  give  to  courts  martial,  when  sen- 
tencing Purchase  officers  to  be  cashiered, 
a  discretionar}- power  to  add  to  thoir  sen- 
tence deprivation  of  commission  momey. 
In  no  authority  had  he  been  able  to 
find  that  cashiering  inflicted  forfeiture  of 
commission  money.  He  knew  this  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  Purchase  days, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  complain  of  that ; 
because  then  all  officers,  whether  they 
had  paid  for  their  commissions  or  not, 
served  on  equal  terms.  But  in  these 
davs,  circumstances  were  altered.  For 
in  the  same  regiment  were  men  who  had 
paid  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  for 
their  commissions,  serving  side  by  side 
with  others  wlio  had  paid  nothing ;  and 
thus  one  man  might  bo  fined  heavily  for 
committing  an  offence,  while  another  for 
the  same,  if  not  a  more  flagrant  crime, 
would  get  off  scot  free.    To  place  both 
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classes  of  officers  on  the  same  footing,  it 
would  seem  natural  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Leitrim  (Major  O'Beirne)  in  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs,  which  accorded  to  Pur- 
cliase  officers,  on  all  such  occasions,  their 
purchase  money.  But  he  (Captain  Home) 
did  not  altogether  concur  in  this  view ; 
because  a  court  martial  might  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  offence  warranted 
their  depriving  the  officer  of  his  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected there  were — there  had  been — in- 
troduced into  this  Bill  several  venial 
offences,  for  which  an  officer  might  be 
cashiered,  and  for  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  mulct  him  of  his  money.  He 
need  not  multiply  instances,  but  would 
simply  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James),  the  whole  of  which 
was  in  favour  of  this  Amendment.  He 
would  allude  to  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness off  duty ;  and,  without  going  back 
on  the  discussion  over  Clause  1 9,  it  was 
clear  that  that  offence  must  often  be  of 
a  venial  character.  He  was  the  last 
person  to  palliate  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness in  anyone  calling  himself  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman ;  but  he  felt  there 
might  be  cases  where  the  court  might 
be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  acting 
leniently.  They  might,  moreover,  con- 
sider it  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Ser- 
vice to  dismiss  the  officer ;  but  might 
pause  before  passing  such  a  sentence  if 
they  felt  they  would  be  in  this  way  de- 
priving the  man  of  all  means  of  livelihood. 
There  was  one  other  method  of  placing 
the  two  classes  on  the  same  terms — 
namely,  to  fine  the  non-Purchase  officer 
a  sum  equal  to  what  his  commission 
would  have  cost,  had  he  bought  it.  But 
he  (Captain  Home)  feared  this  propo- 
sition would  not  be  entertained ;  and, 
therefore,  he  suggested  his  Amendment 
as  a  fair  compromise.  One  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  was  the  definition  of 
Military  Law,  and  he  contended  the 
Amendment  met  that  view,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  not  inimical  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  :  whereas,  if  it  were  not 
passed,  the  accurate  meaning  of  the 
word  **  cashiered*'  must  remain  in  its 
present  obscurity. 

M  ajorO'BEIENE  cordially  supported 
the  Amendment.  In  the  141  battalions 
now  in  the  Service,  there  were  4,178  com- 
batant officers,  of  whom  2,674  were  Pur- 
chase officers.    Considering,   therefore, 

Captain  MUne^Eime 


how  large  a  percentage  they  formed  of 
the  officers  of  the  Army  at  the  present 
time,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  either 
wise  or  just  to  disregard  th^r  feelings 
in  this  matter.     To  show   under  what 
circumstances  an  officer  went  into  action 
at  the  present  day,  he  would  state  that 
the  money  lost  at  the  battle  of  Isandlana. 
by  eight  officers  of  the  24th  Hegiment 
beingkilled  in  action  there,  was  £13,500. 
That  would  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  money  in  question  in 
regard  to  those  2,674  Purchase  officers 
now  in  the  Army.     They  were  liable  to 
forfeit  the  money  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  entitled  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial.     The    injustice    of    the 
matter  was  evidenced  by  what  took  place 
at    the    Criminal  Court  at  Guildford, 
when  Colonel  Valentine  Baker  was  ^ed 
and  found  guilty  of  an  offence.     In  ad- 
dition to  his  imprisonment,  he  was  fined, 
by  the  Judge  who  tried  him,  £500 ;  but 
beyond  that,  the  authorities  of  the  Horse 
Guards  thought  fit  to  fine  him  £4,500 
more.      The  law  of  England  was  that 
no  man  should  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence;    and  he  was   sure  that 
when  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  who  tried  Colo- 
nel Baker,  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £500,  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards 
would  impose  any  further  fine  upon  him. 
Indeed,   in   sentencing  Colonel  Baker, 
the  Judge  said  that,  having  regard  to 
the  high  character  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  for  the  sake  of  his  family 
and  children,  he  would  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  serve  Her 
Majesty,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
fine  would  have  been  inflicted  if  the 
Judge  had  known  that  Colonel  Baker 
was  to  be  cashiered.     The  injustice  of 
the  present  state  of  things  was  that  a 
purchase   officer    was    punished    much 
more  severely  in  being  deprived  of  his 
commission  than  a  non-Purchase  officer; 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his  wife  and 
family  were  punished  as  well  as  himself. 
For   these  reasons,   he   thought   there 
should  be  some  difference  made  between 
Purchase  and  non-Purchase  officers  in 
punishing  them  for  offences,  and  that 
one  class  should  not  be  punished  so  much 
more  severely  than  the  other. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  able  to 
accede  to  the  Amendment.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
consider  how  the  matter  stood.  He  had 
no  intention  to  follow  the  hon.  and  gal** 
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lant  Member  who  had  last  spoken  into 
Colonel  Baker's  case,  and  of  the  loss  by 
the  Purchase  officers  at  Isandlana,  which 
he  thought  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter.  The  Army  Regulation  Bill  of 
Lord  Cardwell  dealt  with  the  matter  in 
this  way — it  put  the  State  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  officer  who  formerly  pur- 
chased a  commission  from  another. 
They  could  no  longer  have  an  officer  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  commission ;  but 
the  State  stepped  in,  and  paid  the  value 
of  the  commission.  Therefore,  an  officer 
had  not  now  a  saleable  commission  ;  and 
what  happened  was  that  the  State 
stepped  in  and  said  that  he  should  have 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  could  have 
obtained  from  his  brother  officer  in 
former  times.  When  the  officer  was 
cashiered  in  former  times,  the  step  went 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  officer  paid 
for  it.  They  must  remember  that  the 
State  had  simply  taken  the  place  of  the 
officer  who  formerly  purchased  the  step. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  diflPerence 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  Purchase 
and  non-Purchase  officers  served  side  by 
side.  One  had  paid  money  for  his  com- 
mission, and  the  other  had  not.  Not 
the  slightest  difference  had  been  made 
in  the  position  of  the  Purchase  officer, 
except,  that  whereas  in  former  times, 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  value  of  his  commission 
from  his  brother  officer,  now  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  paid  that  money  by  the 
State.  What  was  now  asked  to  be  done 
was,  that  the  commission  of  a  Purchase 
officer,  which  was  not  saleable  in  former 
times,  and  for  which  he  received  nothing, 
should  now  be  paid  for  by  the  State. 

General  SHUTE  believed  that  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  was  thoroughly  just  and  proper. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  as 
to  the  loss  of  money  by  the  deaths  at 
Isandlana,  he  might  say  that  he  knew 
of  some  very  hard  cases  which  he  in- 
tended to  bring  before  the  House  in  a 
Motion  which  he  had  entered  upon  the 
Paper.  He  would,  however,  mention  to 
the  Committee  one  instance  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  who  was  of  a  most  gene- 
rous disposition,  and  who  obtained  high 
promotion  upon  the  death  of  his  colonel, 
thus  obtaining  his  regiment  for  nothing. 
But  this  gentleman,  being  a  fairly  rich 
man,  presented  the  money  he  would 
otherwise  have  given  for  the  step  to  the 
widow  of  the  colonel  and  brother,  for 


whom  he  and  all  under  him  had  a  great 
regard,  she  being  left  badly  off.  He 
would  ask  if  the  State  would  have  done 
such  an  act  as  that  ? 

Mr.  RYLANDS  was  extremely  glad 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  W^r  had 
refused  to  entertain  the  Amendment. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Purchase 
officers  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
niggardliness  on  the  part  of  the  State  ; 
they  had  been  treated  in  a  manner  for 
which,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be 
extremely  grateful.  He  supposed  that 
the  result  of  the  Amendment,  if  carried, 
would  be  this — that  if  a  Purchase  officer 
in  the  Army  were  cashiered,  he  would  be 
put  into  a  much  better  position  than  he 
would  have  been  under  the  old  system 
of  Purchase.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  Amendment  contemplated  that 
an  officer  so  cashiered  should  receive 
from  the  State  not  only  his  regulation 
price,  but  his  over-regulation  price.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
terms  granted  to  the  Purchase  officers, 
by  which  they  were  placed  under  the 
new  system  in  the  same  position  as  they 
occupied  before,  was  a  most  advanta- 
geous arrangement  to  them,  for  it  gave 
the  sanction  of  law  to  what  was  known 
to  be  an  indefensible  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army.  The  over- 
regulation  price  was  paid  under  condi- 
tions not  creditable  to  the  Army;  for 
every  officer  had  at  one  period  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  had  not  gone 
through  any  such  transaction.  Up  to 
the  last  day  on  which  the  Purchase  sys- 
tem existed  an  officer  of  the  Army  had 
had  on  his  honour  to  declare  that  no 
over-regulation  price  had  been  paid. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  a  constant  violation 
of  the  law  took  place ;  and  when  the 
Government  agreed  to  pay  over-regula- 
tion i)nce8 — which  he  was  very  sorry 
they  did,  for  he  believed  they  were  thus 
doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  public 
generally  —  they  gave  terms  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army  which  he  thought 
were  perfectly  outrageous  in  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  they  recognized  their 
claims.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man wished  to  re-open  this  question, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  matter  ; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  should  say  that  it 
would  be  best  not  to  disturb  this  settle- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  Amendment, 
if  carried,  would  be  that  the  Purohite 
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officer  in  the  Army  would  be  in  a  better 
position,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  his 
commission,  than  he  was  when  under 
the  old  system.  The  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  would  be  a  disturbance  of 
the  settlement  come  to  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  see  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  undesir- 
able to  press  his  Amendment.  He  was 
fully  in  favour  of  cashiering  being  made 
not  to  have  any  effect  which  was  not 
reasonable  and  proper ;  but  he  must  say 
that  the  present  proposal  went  far  be- 
yond that,  and  would  be  very  unjust. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  Crown  had  now  a 
power,  if  it  chose  to  exercise  it,  of 
ordering  that  an  officer  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered  should  receive  the  full  value 
of  his  commission.  In  his  opinion,  the 
best  way  would  be  to  leave  the  matter 
in  its  present  position. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  considered  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  1871.  Both  sides  of  the 
House  had  now  acquiesced  in  that 
arrangement,  although  when  under  dis- 
cussion he  fought  the  matter  out  to  the 
last,  and  he  was  sorry  that  his  efforts 
were  unsuccessful.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  wisest  course  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  that  settlement.  What  was 
the  condition  of  officers  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  Purchase  ?  If  they  were  tried 
by  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered,  they  forfeited  both  the  regu- 
lation and  the  over-regulation  prices  of 
their  commissions.  That  was  all  that  hap- 
pened now,  although  the  Crown  had 
the  Prerogative  of  ordering  that  they 
should  receive  the  value  of  their  com- 
mission, if  it  thought  proper. 

Major  O'BEIENE  observed,  that 
when  a  soldier  was  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial and  sentenced  to  punishment  he  did 
not  thereby  forfeit  his  money  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  But  this  was  a  reversal  of 
the  adage  of  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor,  for  it  was  one  law 
for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich. 
He  thought  that  a  Purchase  officer 
ought  to  receive  the  money  which  he 
had  placed  in  the  Military  Chest  in  the 
shape  of  his  commission,  just  as  much 
as  the  soldier  received  the  money  which 
was  due  to  him  from  the  military  savings 
bank. 

General  SHUTE  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Crown  had  the  power  to 
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say,  in  case  an  officer  was  cashiered, 
that  he  should  receive  the  value  of  his 
commission — that  was  to  say,  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  case  of  his  selling  out 
would  be  awarded  by  the  Purchase 
Commissioners  ?       

Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  able  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman;  all  he  could  say 
was  that,  so  far  as  there  was  any  exist- 
ing right,  it  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  BUI.  Perhaps  he  would  be  better 
able  to  answer  the  question  on  another 
occasion. 

Mr.  PAENELL  did  not  think  that 
this  question  was  looked  at  in  a  right 
way.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
defended  the  position  he  took  up  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Amendment  on 
this  ground — that  formerly,  under  the 
old  system  of  Purchase,  an  officer  who 
was  cashiered  got  nothing,  but  the  step 
went  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  regi- 
ment without  purchase,  and  the  same 
thing  now  happened.  In  his  opinion, 
they  ought  to  consider  whether  that  was 
entirely  a  just  arrangement.  It  was 
true  that  by  the  Act  of  1871  the  justice 
of  that  plan  was  acknowledged;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
rectify  any  injustice  by  the  present  Bill. 
If  there  were  any  inequality  in  any 
respect,  or  any  injustice,  he  could  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  rectified.  They 
ought  to  consider  whether  it  was  just  or 
unjust  that  an  officer  of  the  Army,  be- 
cause he  had  given  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  his  position,  besides  under- 
going the  sentence  of  the  court  martial, 
should  be  additionally  punished  by 
losing  the  money  he  had  paid.  Under 
the  old  system  of  Purchase,  an  officer 
could  not  receive  this  sum  of  money, 
but  lost  his  commission;  and  the  reason 
he  obtained  nothing  was  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  step  to  sell.  That  system 
had  now  been  done  away  with ;  and  he 
thought  they  might  fairly  modify  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  left,  if  it  were 
made  plain  that  they  existed.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  that  they  might  so  far  modify  the 
Act  of  1871  as  to  give  a  court  martial  a 
discretion  to  say  whether,  in  the  event 
of  an  officer  being  cashiered,  he  ought 
to  receive  the  regulation  value  of  his 
commission.  At  the  present  time,  a  lieu- 
tenant who  was  cashiered  was  punished 
much  less  than  a  general  officer.  Why 
should  a  lieutenant  be  punished,  irr^^ 
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spective  entirely  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court  martial  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
an  officer  of  a  higher  rank  ?  It  might 
be  that  the  offence  for  which  a  general 
officer  was  cashiered  was  of  a  much  less 
grave  nature  than  that  for  which  a 
subaltern,  under  the  new  system,  was 
cashiered.  Yet,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
the  sentence  of  cashiering  beinp^  passed, 
the  power  was  taken  away  from  the 
court  martial  to  prevent  the  Purchase 
officer  losing  the  money  invested  in  his 
commission  in  addition  to  undergoing 
the  sentence  of  the  court.  He  should 
support  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  op- 
posite if  he  went  to  a  division  upon  this 
Motion;  for  he  did  not  see  that  there 
was  any  right  to  punish  a  man  twice 
over — first,  by  the  sentence  of  the  court 
martial,  and,  again,  by  the  loss  of  his 
money.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  punish 
a  man  by  a  sort  of  Act  of  Parliament 
which  did  not  take  such  a  case  into  its 
consideration;  and,  in  fact,  by  an  addi- 
tional sentence,  which  not  only  punished 
the  person  himself,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, his  wife  and  children. 

Sib  WALTEE  B.  BARTTELOT 
observed,  that  a  statement  had  been 
made  that  the  Crown  had  the  right  to 
give  the  value  of  his  commission  to  any 
officer  who  had  been  cashiered.  He 
believed  that  that  right  existed ;  and  he 
thought  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment  and  repeat 
it  again,  supposing  it  might  be  dis- 
covered that  the  Crown  had  not  that 
right. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  asked  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  upon  this  matter. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Habdixoe  Giffard)  stated  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  subject. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON 
said,  that  the  Crown  frequently  re- 
mitted the  punishment  of  forfeiture  of 
the  money.  It  was  not  a  question  ad- 
mitting of  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
cases  which  had  been  put  might 
be  further  exemplified.  A  regimental 
officer  who  had  invested  money  in  his 
conmiission,  and  a  Staff  officer  who  had 
not,  might  be  both  sentenced  by  a  court 
martial  for  the  same  offence ;  but  the 
sentence  upon  the  one  was  much  more 
severe  than  upon  the  other.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  could  not  accept  the  proposal. 


C-u>TAiN  MILNE-HOME  said,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Committee,  and 
certainly  with  the  feelings  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen upon  that  side  of  the  House,  that 
he  should  withdraw  his  Amendment, 
pending  the  reply  to  the  question  of 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brighton  had  given  Notice.  He 
might  say,  however,  that  he  knew  a 
great  number  of  officers,  not  only  in  that 
House  but  out-of-doors,  who  felt  very 
strongly  upon  this  subject.  He  did  not 
wish  to  enter  into  any  of  the  questions 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Burnley  (Mr.  Ry lands),  nor  did  he 
wish  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  and  the  over-regulation  prices. 
What  he  asked  for  was  simply  common 
justice  to  the  officer  who  had  purchased 
his  commission.  He  believed,  also,  that 
whatever  opinion  might  be  held  as  to 
purchase  or  non-purchase  of  any  grade 
in  the  Army,  that  no  greater  similarity 
could  be  brought  about  between  the  two 
classes  of  officers  than  by  adopting  this 
Amendment.  In  the  meantime,  he 
begged  to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  PARNELL  moved,  in  page  19, 
line  23,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"  imprisonment,"  to  the  word  **  punish- 
ment," in  line  25,  inclusive.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  the  Amendment  was  in 
continuation  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  on  the  last  day  when  the 
House  was  in  Committee  upon  this  Bill 
before  the  holidays,  in  reference  to  tlie 
question  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
subject  was  not  very  fully  discussed,  or 
dealt  with,  on  that  occasion.  They  were 
asked  at  that  time — and  it  was  strongly 
pressed  against  them  by  those  who 
believed  in  corporal  punishment — that 
there  was  no  alternative  for  punishing  a 
soldier  if  he  were  not  fiogged.  It  was 
said  that  if  a  man  could  not  be  flogged, 
the  only  other  punishment  that  could  be 
given  to  him  was  capital  punishment. 
At  the  time  he  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  argument,  because  he 
wished  to  make  inquiries  amongst  mili- 
tary men,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  punishments  which 
could  be  inflicted  under  certain  circum- 
stances. He  had  now  made  inquiries 
amongst  several  officers  of  the  Army, 
and  he  had  been  told  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  punishing   a    man 
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sufficiently  in  a   simple  manner  with- 
out floj^ging  him.      He    was  able    to 
state   that  there    were   many    punish- 
ments which   could   be  inflicted    upon 
a    soldier    that   would  tell  in    a  much 
greater  degree  upon  him  than  flogging, 
unless  he  were  of  a  very  degraded  cha- 
racter.    If  a  man  were  caught  plunder- 
ing, or  doing  any  act  which  was  pre- 
judicial to  discipline  or  the  conduct  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  he  was  now  usually 
punished  by  the  provost  marshal   by 
flogging.     But  he  might  have  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  and  his  rifle  slung 
behind  him,  and  made  to  carry  two  or 
three  knapsacks,   and  the   nature  and 
quality  of  his  offence  written   upon  a 
placard  upon  his  back.     In  that  state  he 
might  be  made  to  march  along  with  his 
comrades  in  the  ranks,  pointed  out  as  a 
black  sheep,  subject  to  the  derision  of 
everyone  who  saw  him.     That  would  be 
a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  offences 
he  had  indicated  in  the  field,  without 
flogging    having    to    be     resorted    to. 
There  were,  in  fact,  50  ways  of  tempo- 
rarily disgracing  a  soldier  and  making 
him  an  object  of  derision,  which  would 
be  far  better  punishment  than  flogging 
him.     If  the  authorities  only  chose  to 
exert  themselves,  they  would  soon  find 
out  ,'plenty  of  means ;  but  it  should  not 
be  thrown  upon  civilians  to  find  out  a 
substitute   for  such   a   disgraceful  and 
degrading  punishment  as  flogging.     It 
was    a    punishment   which    had    been 
abandoned  amongst  all  foreign  Armies  in 
Europe.     The  Prussians  did  not  use  it, 
and  the  Russians  never  beat  their  sol- 
diers.    He  was  aware  that  Russia  had 
acquired  an  unenviable  reputation  for 
the  use  of  the  lash  ;  but  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  Russia  never  beat  her 
soldiers — she  might  beat  her  subjects; 
but  she  never   beat   her    soldiers.      In 
Franco  they  did  not  find  that  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  was  ever  in  use,  or  was 
necessary.     He  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  would  take  one  further 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of 
this   punishment;  and  as  he  had  only 
retained  the  punishment  of  flogging  for 
armies  in  the  field,  and  for  troops  on 
board   ship  not  being  ships  of  war,  he 
would  abolish  it  altogether.     If  he  did 
80,  his  rule  in  his  present  Office  would  be 
one  which  would  be  looked  back  upon 
with     satisfaction     by     everyone     who 
wished  well  to  the  British  Army.     He 
begged  to  move  his  Amendment. 

Mr,  Parnell 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  19,  line  23,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  "imprisonment,"  to  the  word  "punish- 
ment," iaUne  25, inclusive. — {Mr,  Pamctl.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  hon.  Member  saw  the 
effect  of  the  Amendment  which  he  pro- 
posed. As  regarded  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  House  considered  the  subject 
at  some  length  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  the  necessity  of  retaining  the 
punishment  was  affirmed  by  a  very 
large  majority.  Even  if  he  were  willing 
to  assent  to  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment, he  could  not  accept  the  alteration 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member.  This  was 
not  a  matter  in  which  he  would  be  in  Order 
in  explaining,  for  theeffectof  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  would  not  be  to  touch 
the  liability  of  the  soldier  to  corporal 
punishment.  He  might  still  be  sen- 
tenced to  corporal  punishment ;  there 
would  be  no  power,  if  the  Amendment 
were  adopted,  afterwards  to  discharge 
him  with  ignominy  from  Her  Majesty's 
Service.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very 
inconvenient  to  adopt  any  such  Amend- 
ment as  that  proposed. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  when  this 
question  was  before  the  Committee  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  was  under  circum- 
stances which  led  to  a  restriction  of  the 
opportunities  which  might  have  been 
desired  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  to 
express  their  opinions.  This  was  a 
matter  upon  which  he  entertained  a 
very  strong  opinion.  He  should  be 
willing  to  retain  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  or  any  other  punishment,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  that  punishment 
was  absolutely  necessary.  But,  in  this 
case,  he  did  not  think  anv  necessitv  had 
been  shown  for  the  retention  of  the 
punishment.  He  did  not  wish  to  look  at 
this  matter  as  a  mere  question  of  senti- 
ment. He  regarded  it  from  a  much 
wider  and  broader  point  of  view.  He 
would  ask,  how  far  did  the  fact  that  this 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  under  cer- 
tain conditions  upon  soldiers  in  the 
Army  affect  or  prevent  any  man  who 
wished  to  enlist  from'  doing  so?  The 
matter  should  be  looked  at  in  a  practical 
way.  In  former  times,  when  flogging 
was  very  frequent  in  the  Army,  officers 
generally  accustomed  to  flogging  during 
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their  military  experience  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  punishment  could  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Service.  He  sup- 
posed that  opinion  was  not  now  enter- 
tained, for  the  step  taken  in  the  nearly 
total  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  Army 
was  now  admitted  to  be  the  wisest  thing 
that  could  have  been  done.  There  had 
been  no  evil  eflfects  resulting  from  it, 
and  no  detriment  had  been  experienced 
to  the  Service ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Service  had  received  very  great  advan- 
tage. The  advantage  to  the  Service  had 
been  in  two  ways;  first,  it  was  clear 
that  if  a  man  were  flogged  he  was  de- 
graded ;  and,  secondly,  he  was  made  a 
worse  soldier.  Consequently,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  flogging  were  prevalent 
in  the  Service,  there  must  be  a  shrink- 
ing on  the  part  of  respectable  men  from 
joining  a  Service  in  which  they  would 
be  exposed  to  punishment  of  that  kind, 
riogging  had  been  very  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  it  might  be  said,  therefore, 
that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
punishment  could  now  be  inflicted.  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  remember  that  the  ex- 
ceptional case  might  be  the  one  in  which 
a  man  enlisting  could  be  brought  under. 
Regiments  were  frequently  sent  abroad, 
and  they  were  not  always  sent  in  vessels 
of  war  ;  and  if  a  man  were  sent  abroad 
in  a  ship  not  being  a  vessel  of  war,  he 
was  liable  to  be  flogged ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  knowledge  that  he  was  liable  to 
such  a  punishment  would  prevent  many 
a  man  from  enlisting  who  might  other- 
wise have  joined  the  Service. 

The  chairman  said,  he  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  subject 
to  which  he  was  now  referring  would  be 
more  relevant  to  another  clause  of  the 
Bill.  The  question  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee had  no  reference  to  the  infliction 
of  this  sort  of  punishment.  The  only 
question  that  arose  upon  the  clause  was 
whether  a  soldier  sentenced  to  corporal 
punishment  might  not,  in  addition,  be 
sentenced  to  be  discharged  with  ignominy 
from  Her  Majesty's  Service.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  was  desirable  upon  this 
Amendment  to  consider  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  per  se. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  unless  this 
clause  were  re-modelled  with  respect  to 
this  particular  punishment,  there  would 
bo  au  inconvenience  in  the  arjjruHient  of 


his  Amendment  to  strike  out  corporal 
punishment  from  another  clause. 

The  chairman  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  the  sub-sec- 
tion ky  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  clause, 
empowered  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment. When  that  was  under  considera- 
tion was  the  proper  time  for  debating 
the  propriety  of  inflicting  corporal  pun- 
ishment. The  effect  of  the  Amendment 
would  not  be  to  diminish  the  power 
given  by  the  Act  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment ;  but  only  to  prevent  a  soldier, 
upon  whom  corporal  punishment  had 
been  inflicted,  being  afterwards  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Chairman  was  quite  right  in  his 
ruling ;  therefore  he  should  reserve  his 
point,  and  make  the  observations  which 
he  intended  to  make  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood)  proposed  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  PARNELL  observed,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Amendment  would  be  to 
prevent  a  soldier  being  discharged  with 
ignominy,  in  addition  to  receiving  cor- 
poral punishment.  As  Mover  of  the 
Amendment,  he  wished  to  restrict  fur- 
ther punishment,  and  to  prevent  any 
punishment  being  added  to  corporal 
punishment.  Surely  they  were  entitled 
to  speak  of  the  effect  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. That  was  the  way  in  which 
the  matter  occurred  to  him  when  he 
moved  his  Amendment.  He  had  only 
risen  for  the  purpose,  not  of  continuing 
the  discussion  on  the  question  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  but  to  point  out  to 
the  Committee  that  the  arguments  made 
use  of  against  his  Amendment  did  not 
affect  its  propriety.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  effect  of  his  Amendment  would 
be  to  prevent  a  soldier  who  had  been 
flogged  being  afterwards  discharged 
with  ignominy.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  said  that  that  was  a  consequence 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  see  realized ; 
but  he  should  submit  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  ofl'ered  no 
argument  in  respect  of  that  view.  They 
had  been  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
punish  certain  offences  in  the  field 
quickly  and  sharply.  He  would  ask, 
whether  the  discharge  of  a  soldier  with 
ignominy  from  Her  Majesty's  Service 
was  a  punishment  of  that  character  ?  If 
discharging  a  soldier  from  Her  Majesty's 
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Service  witli  ignominy  was  a  suitable 
punishment,  why  was  it  necessary  to 
score  his  back  with  the  lash  in  addition? 
He  thought  that  the  arguments  used 
against  it  tended  strongly  in  favour  of 
his  Amendment.  They  might  flog  a 
soldier  because  they  desired  to  retain 
him  in  the  Army ;  but  if  it  were  desired 
to  get  rid  of  him,  what  was  the  reason 
for  flogging  him  ? 

M».  A.  H.  BROWN  said,  that  under 
this  clause  they  could  only  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment  upon  a  soldier  when  on 
board  ship  or  on  actual  service.  These 
two  conditions  were  necessary  before 
corporal  punishment  could  be  inflicted. 
Now,  this  part  of  the  clause  said,  that 
in  addition  to  imprisonment  or  any  other 
punishment,  which  might  be  corporal 
punishment,  a  soldier  might  be  dis- 
charged with  ignominy.  The  question 
then  arose,  first,  how  could  he  be  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  when  on  board 
ship  on  a  voyage  ?  He  could  not  be 
discharged  until  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
And,  secondly,  when  on  actual  service, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  certainly 
not  a  time  when  a  soldier  should  be 
discharged  with  ignominy,  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  the  Ser- 
vice. It  was  possible  that  when  on 
actual  military  service  a  soldier  might 
want  to  be  discharged;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  surely  undesirable  to  allow 
him  to  be  so.  Therefore,  he  thought 
there  would  be  harm  in  allowing  a 
soldier  to  be  discharged  with  ignominy 
after  receiving  corporal  punishment. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  43:  Majority  117.- 
No.  116.) 


—Ayes   160; 
— (Div.   List, 


Mr.  hop  wood  said,  if  his  opinions 
were  regulated  by  the  results  of  divi- 
sions in  that  House,  he  should  be  so 
much  discouraged  by  the  one  just  taken 
as  to  fear  moving  his  next  Amendment. 
But  he  and  his  Friends  were  so  convinced 
of  the  good  that  was  done  by  the  repe- 
tition of  argument,  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  most  cruel,  useless,  and 
pernicious  punishment.  He,  therefore, 
should  offer  no  apology  for  again  press- 
ing this  discussion  on  the  Committee; 
and  he  could  not  understand  how  so  many 
officers  of  high  rank  and  ripe  experience 
could  sit  silent   and    dumb  when  they 

Mr,  Parnell 


must  have  many  arguments  in  support 
of  this  punishment,  derived  from  their 
own  experience,  to  offer  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Why  did  they  leave  the  kind- 
hearted  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
defend  this  punishment,  and  maintain 
that  an  Army  of  his  countrym^en  was 
made  of  such  materials  that  they  could 
not  be  managed  in  the  field,  or  during 
transport  across  the  seas,  without  this 
excessive  and  terrific  punishment  ?  Yet 
that  was  their  position  at  the  present 
time.  Englishmen  were  very  Phari- 
saical. They  thanked  God  that  they 
were  not  as  other  men  were — not  even 
as  those  poor  Russians.  That  was  the 
idea  which  passed  through  the  rather 
crude  and  uninformed  minds  of  many 
gentlemen.  They  really  did  not  know 
what  was  done  in  Bussia ;  while  as  to 
other  countries,  he  was  amazed  at  the 
levity  with  which  people  said — *'OhI 
they  don't  flog  soldiers  in  France  and 
Germany;  they  shoot  them."  Where 
was  the  authority  for  it  ?  Did  anyone 
mean  to  tell  him  that  an  officer  would 
have  a  man  shot  for  the  same  offence 
for  which  he  gave  him  50  lashes  ?  They 
were  always  talking  about  Kussia ; 
although  he  believed  that  many  of  those 
who  talked  so  glibly  about  the  knout 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  abolished 
there  for  15  years.  In  out-of-the-way 
parts  and  corners  of  Bussia  illegal  acts 
might  be  done ;  but  fiogging  was  against 
the  law.  Therefore,  Englishmen  might 
cease  comparing  themselves  in  their  in- 
flated vanity  with  other  nations  in  this 
respect.  When  he  spoke  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment,  he  was  told  that 
he  was  talking  of  the  good  old  days 
when  the  **  cat"  flourished.  An  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  of  his  (Mr.  Sullivan),  on 
a  former  occasion,  was  supposed  to  have 
exaggerated  in  describing  the  results  of 
the  lash,  and  it  was  denied  that  the  lash 
caused  blood  to  flow.  But  Mr.  Buxton, 
a  former  Member  of  that  House,  stated 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  reported  in 
Hannard — 

**  At  the  first  blow  the  blood  spurted  out  some 
yards ;  and  after  ho  had  received  50  lashes  his 
back,  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  was  one  stream 
of  blood.  The  man  was  disabled,  often  for  many 
days,  sometimes  even  for  weeks,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  flogged  last  autumn  at  Woolwich." 

These  recitals  were  painful,  but  so  was 
the  lash ;  and  if  they  were  to  have  it, 
do  not  let  them  put  the  consequences  on 
one  side  with  solemn  contemptuous  in- 
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difference,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the 
military  authorities.  He  knew  there  was 
always  a  natural  jealousy  between  two 
Professions  as  to  the  interference  of  one 
with  the  other  ;  and  an  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  other  night  had  talked 
of  the  tinkerings  this  law  had  received 
from  the  lawyers.  He  did  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  the  training  of 
an  officer  was  quite  the  training  by 
which  a  man  best  learned  the  way  to  keep 
men  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  make 
them  perform  their  duty  with  the  small- 
est amount  of  suffering  and  the  least 
need  of  punishment.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  military  men,  but  of  their  train- 
ing, that  they  saw  matters  from  a  small 
and  narrow  standpoint,  and  had  not  the 
inestimable  advantage  which  a  training 
in  law  gave— that  it  taught  a  man  to 
consider  crime  and  punishment  from  an 
entirely  different  aspect.  Therefore,  he 
hoped  the  military  men  in  that  House 
would  not  altogether  reject  the  gentle 
suggestions  they  might  receive  from 
lawyers.  Civilians  had  discarded  this 
punishment  of  flogging  long  ago.  They 
tried  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then, 
with  universal  execration  and  by  uni- 
versal consent,  they  discarded  it  as  not 
only  doing  nothing  to  stop  crime,  but  as 
doing  a  great  deal  to  injure  the  popu- 
lation ;  and,  above  all,  as  inflicting  an 
irreparable  injury  on  those  who  inflicted 
it.  Though  50  lashes  was  the  talismanic 
number  allowed  by  this  Bill,  no  Judge, 
even  in  the  worst  cases,  now  thought  of 
giving  more  than  20,  or  at  the  most  25. 
Another  person,  describing  a  flogging, 
said — 

"  As  each  was  cast  ofif  after  the  punishment, 
his  neck  and  back  presented  to  view  a  belt  of 
livid  flesh,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  across, 
and  reaching,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection from  shoulders  to  waist,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  buck  escaped  the  blows  of  the  lash.  Each 
of  the  prisoners  appeared  to  suffer  in  much  the 
same  degree  in  intensity ;  and  each  gave  indi- 
cations of  the  severity  of  the  pain  by  screams 
and  cries  repeated  at  every  stroke.  These  cries, 
we  are  told,  continued  for  some  time  after  the 
punishment  was  over ;  and,  indeed,  so  painful 
was  the  scene,  and  so  distressing  the  cries  of 
the  prisoners,  that  the  officials  themselves  had 
some  difficulty  in  sustaining  it.*' 

No  doubt,  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  had  to  look  on  while  their 
comrade  was  being  flogged  must  be 
deeply  touched  and  pained.  But  such 
scenes  could  not  be  repeated  before  these 
men  without  depriving  them  of  their 
proper  feeling  of  sensibility.   Therefore, 


he  should  like  to  lower  this  punishment 
to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  The  Bill 
said  the  maximum  was  to  be  50  lashes  ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  450 — it  was  nine 
times  50,  for  each  lash  had  nine  tails. 
He  was  told,  also,  that  the  most  muscu- 
lar men  in  regiments  were  employed  to 
lay  on  the  lash.  The  drummers  were 
employed,  he  was  told,  because  by  long 
practice  they  had  acquired  great  mus- 
cular power  of  arm  and  wrist ;  while  in 
Cavalry  regiments  the  farrier- sergeant 
was  told  off  to  be  the  degraded  execu- 
tioner. In  this  continuation  of  flogging 
in  the  Army  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  did  not  oppose  it  was  concerned. 
For  that  reason,  he  would  protest  as  long 
as  he  was  able,  and  whenever  he  could 
get  the  chance,  determined  to  free  him- 
self, at  any  rate,  from  having  any  part 
or  share  in  the  responsibility  for  its  per- 
petuation. He  wished  to  know  why,  if 
50  lashes  were  named  in  the  Bill,  the 
instrument  by  which  they  were  to  be 
inflicted  should  have  nine  thongs  ?  Per- 
haps the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  be  good  enough  to  explain  this. 
Now,  as  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman asked  for  50  lashes  which,  owing 
to  the  construction  of  the  instrument  by 
whichtheyweretobeinflicted,meant45<. , 
he  (Mr.  Hopwood)  proposed  to  give  him 
six,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  54  ;  and 
that  number  he  trusted  the  Committee 
would  present  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  being  the  right  number  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Act.  He,  therefore,  begged 
to  move,  in  page  19,  line  27,  to  leave  out 
**  fifty,"  and  insert  *'  six,"  thereby  secur- 
ing discipline,  securing  order,  and  se- 
curing the  repression  of  crime — if  such 
a  punishment  could  secure  these  objects 
— and  substituting,  in  reality,  54  lashes 
for  the  450  which,  by  a  covert  false- 
hood, was  represented  by  this  Bill  as  50. 
CoLoxEL  STANLEY  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  more  than  once 
apologized  in  the  course  of  his  harangue 
for  his  ignorance  in  matters  relating  to 
Army  discipline ;  and,  although  he  had 
no  wish  to  press  the  point,  he  could  not 
help  remarking  that  he  had  just  ground 
for  excusing  himself  on  account  of  that 
disqualification ;  because  some  of  the  ar- 
guments used  by  him  could  not  in  any 
way  apply  to  the  clause  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  2)rinciple  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  been  fully  debated  by  the 
House  a  few  days  back,  when  its  reten- 
tion was  confirmed  by  a  very  large  ma- 
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jority,  after  three  hours'  discussion.   He  | 
was  obliged  to  presume  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, of  picking  holes  in  this  portion  of  the 
Bill  by  the  Amendment  which  stood  in 
his  name,  was  intended  to  make  his  argu- 
ments hang  together  with  some  degree 
of  consistency.      The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  went  on  to  say  that  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  lashes  should  be  in- 
flicted '*  with  an  instrument  or  whip  of 
not  more  than  one  thong  or  tail."      But 
it  was  of  no  use  lingering  on  those  petty 
points  of  detail.     As  the  Act  was  drawn, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
the  use  of  a  whip  of  steel,  or,  in  short, 
a  much    more    formidable    instrument 
being  prepared  than  was  at  present  in 
use.      He  was  not  aware  whether  there 
was  any  sealed  pattern  of  the  instrument 
for  use  in  the  Army,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Navy  and  prisons,  which  prevented 
their  being  made  of  any  excessive  dimen- 
sions ;  but  if  there  were  not,  he  thought 
it  perfectly  right  that  there  should  be. 
He  was,  however,  bound  to    say  that 
there  had  never  been  any  complaint  of 
excessive  punishment ;  and,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities   to    inflict    the    punishment 
more  severely  than  was  strictly  consistent 
with  what  was  believed  to  be  their  duty, 
the   feeling   was    quite    of    a   contrary 
character.      It  would,  therefore,  be  his 
duty  to  oppose  all  the  Amendments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
just  addressed  the  Committee. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  rose  with  the  object 
of  considering  this  question  from  an  en- 
tirely different  standpoint  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood).  He  was 
prepared  to  look  at  this  matter  solely 
in  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Army  and  the  good  of  the 
Service;  and,  leaving  aside  altogether 
the  painful  impression  caused  by  this 
mode  of  punishment,  to  proceed  upon  a 
broad  ground,  and  ask,  was  it  or  was  it 
not  desirable  that  this  kind  of  discipline 
should  be  maintained  in  the  Army  ? 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  annual  Return 
from  the  Army,  which  went  back  to 
1865,  in  which  year  he  found  that  cor- 
poral punishment  in  the  Army  had  been 
inflicted  in  600  cases.  The  number  of 
cases  in  which  this  punishment  had  been 
inflicted  went  on  decreasing  down  to  the 
year  1868,  when,  in  fact,  there  were 
none,  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
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of  the  Mutiny  Act  which  took  place  in 
1867.  Further,  by  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
1868  the  punishment  was  abolished,  ex- 
cept upon  active  service,  and  on  board 
ships  not  in  commission,  and  that  was 
the  provision  which  it  was  intended  to 
continue  in  the  present  Army  Regula- 
tions. As  the  result  of  this  alteration 
of  the  law,  between  the  years  1869  and 
1877  there  was  only  one  case  of  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Army, 
according  to  the  Returns.  There  had, 
however,  very  recently  been  some  cases 
on  board  ships,  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made  in  the  House;  but,  practi- 
cally, for  several  years  the  punishment 
had  been  done  away  with  altogether, 
and  the  same  change  had  been  made  in 
the  Navy.  Now,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  stated — and  he 
believed  with  perfect  truth — that  in  the 
case  of  a  great  number  of  commanding 
officers  there  would  be  the  greatest  re- 
luctance to  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment. He  (Mr.  Rylands)  had  already 
stated — and  he  repeated  his  belief — that 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  Army  there 
were  men  as  humane  and  as  anxious  to 
maintain  discipline  by  kindness  as 
amongst  any  other  class  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever — and  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  knew  it  better  than  he 
did — that  while  this  was  the  general 
character  of  the  officers  of  the  Army, 
there  were  officers  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription. There  were  men  who  were 
violent,  and  who,  by  their  temper,  were 
disposed  to  impose  punishment  in  a 
manner  which  caused  a  bad  impression 
upon  the  men  under  their  command, 
and  which  was,  therefore,  detrimental  to 
Her  Majesty's  Service.  Therefore,  in 
looking  at  this  question,  they  should  not 
set  up  a  standard  of  character  on  the 
part  of  officers  in  the  Army  generally ; 
but  they  must  consider  how  this  par- 
ticular power  might  be  exercised  by 
men  not  of  very  good  judgment,  and 
probably  by  men  of  infirmity  of  temper. 
So  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  the 
change  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  under  which 
the  administration  of  corporal  punish- 
ment had  been  brought  down  to  a  mini- 
mum, had  effected  a  great  alteration  in 
the  administration  of  the  Army,  and  one 
which  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen 
knew  was  very  much  opposed  by  officers 
of  the  Army  before  that  change  took 
place;    but  it  was  now  plain  that  it  had 
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been   altogether   beneficial.      He    had 
never  heard  that  there  had  been  any 
objection  raised  since    to    the  change 
which  had  taken  place  by  reason  of  the 
limitation  of  this  flogging  in  the  Army. 
But  was  it  a  fact,  or  was  it  not,  that  the 
power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  in 
certain  cases  tended  to  produce  a  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  the  people  outside  the 
Service,    which    woidd    prevent    their 
coming  to  our    regiments?      He    was 
quite  sure,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
working    classes,   that    the    fact    of  a 
soldier  being  liable  to  this  degrading 
punishment,   and  the  knowledge    that 
when  a  soldier  had  been  punished  in 
this  way  his  self-respect  was  reduced, 
and  he  was  lowered  in  every  way,  had 
a  very  deterrent  eflfect  in  preventing  men 
from  joining  the  Army.   Now,  he  should 
support,   during  the  progress    of   this 
Bill,  every  proposal  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  induce  a  higher  class  of 
men  to  join  the  Army.      In  the  book 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  found 
records  of   crime  that  were    perfectly 
alarming.      He  found  that  the  number 
of  men  punished  for  crime  in  the  Army 
was  almost  incredible.   Until  the  Return 
presented  to  Parliament  was  examined, 
one  could  not  imagine  there  could  be 
found  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
guilty  of  offences.    In  1877  the  number 
of  punishments  proportioned  to  offences 
tried  by  courts  martial  was  15,793  ;  the 
offences  themselves,  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, numbering  no  less  than  24,199.    In 
addition  to  these  offences  of  a  serious 
character,   there  was  a  large  number 
punished    by  the   regimental  officers ; 
and  he  found  that  under  that  head  the 
number  of  minor  punishments  inflicted 
was    something     enormous,    the    total 
number  in  1877  being  282,687;  so  that 
what  between   the    major    and    minor 
punishments,  there  existed  a   state  of 
crime  and  disorder  in  the  Army  which 
was  certainly  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
character.     That  state  of  things,  in  his 
opinion,  arose,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
fact  that  under  the  present  condition  of 
the  Service  the  country  was  obliged  to 
get  recruits  from  the  very  lowest  charac- 
ters of  the  population.    It  was  found 
that  men  of  high  character  amongst  the 
working  classes  shrunk  from  going  into 
the  Army.     Now,  he  held  that  rather 
than  resort  to  men  of  low  character, 
men  of  good  character  ought  to  be  in- 
duced to  enlist,  and  not  those  of  dis- 


orderly habits.    By  attracting  men  of 
this  character,   with  naturally    vicious 
habits,  the  Army  was  rendered  a  hot-bed 
for  the  rearing  of  men  in  the  constant 
habit  of  committing  crimes,  and   who 
were  continually  being  held  to  punish- 
ment by  the  decision  of  their  superiors  ; 
and  this  large  proportion  of  men  under- 
going punishment,  as  hon.  and  gallant 
Members  knew  perfectly  well,  very  much 
interfered  with  the  efficiency  and  avail- 
able strength  of  the  Army.     Therefore, 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  efficiency, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  character 
of  the  Service,  he  held  that,  if  there  was 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  infliction 
of  this  punishment,  or  the  knowledge 
that  it  could  be  inflicted,  deterred  men 
of  the  highest  character  from  enlisting, 
flogging  was  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  be  adopted  for  the  interest  of  the 
Army.     There  was  another  point  which, 
when  the  subject  of  punishment  was 
being  dealt  witn,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  that  was  that  punishments  should 
have  no  reference  to  the  rank  of  the 
offender  —  they   should    simply   regard 
the  enormity  of  the  offence.     If  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a    particular    punishment    for    certain 
offences,  let  it  be  applied  to  all  ranks 
in  the  Army — to  the  officer,  as  well  as 
to  the  private  soldier.     He  would  re- 
mind hon.  Gentlemen  that  in  the  days 
of  the  First  Napoleon  a  proposal  was 
made  to  introduce  corporal  punishment 
into  the  French  Army.     The  Emperor 
resisted  that  view ;  but  upon  pressure 
from  certain  officers  connected  with  the 
Army,  he  at  last  consented  that  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  the  introduction, 
with  the  condition,  however,  that  if  it 
was  decided  that  corporal  punishment 
should  be  introduced,  it  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  all  ranks  of  the  Army  alike  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  officers  who 
had  pressed  the  matter  on  the  Emperor 
allowed  it  to  drop,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  it.     He  intended  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  this  punish- 
ment in  the  British  Army,  not  because 
he  was  prepared  to  take  the  position 
that,  under  no  circumstances,   could  it 
be  beneficial,  but  with  the  view  of  re- 
garding the  interest  of  the  Army,  and 
of  securing  the  highest  class  of  recruits ; 
for  he  maintained  that  by  getting  rid 
of   corporal    punishment    the    country 
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would  get  rid  of  what,  in  his  opinion, 
deterred  the  better  class  of  men  from 
joining  our  regiments. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  remarked,  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  had  said  this 
was  not  a  pleasant  subject ;  but  he  had 
added  that  no  complaints  were  made 
against  corporal  punishment,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  system  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Biggar)  presumed  that 
this  was  the  view  of  those  who  had  to 
inflict  the  punishment,  and  liked  to  see 
it  inflicted  on  others ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced it  could  not  be  the  view  of  those 
who  were  liable  to  it  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  very  important  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr. 
Rylands),  as  to  whether  this  punishment, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Army,  should  be 
allowed  to  continue,  it  was  well  known 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  recruits 
were  of  the  very  worst  description. 
Over  and  over  again  it  was  stated  in  the 
House,  and  it  was  notorious  out-of-doors, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  pro- 
per class  of  men  for  recruiting  our  regi- 
ments ;  the  class  which  now  joined 
being  physically  and  morally  unfit  for 
the  Service.  Did  any  hon.  Member 
think  for  a  moment  that  a  man  of  decent 
character  and  in  fair  employment  would 
join  the  Army,  while  he  ran  the  risk  of 
having  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  whim  of  an  officer  ?  Even, 
therefore,  from  the  most  selfish  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Army 
were  concerned,  the  system  was  inex- 
pedient. It  was  well  known  that  the 
Armies  of  France,  Russia,  and  Germany 
could  hold  their  own  in  the  field  without 
this  system  ;  and  not  as  the  British  Army 
had  done  in  Afghanistan,  by  bribing 
the  heads  of  the  Tribes;  while  it  was 
equally  the  fact  that,  in  Zululand,  our 
Army  could  not  make  its  way  at  all.  He 
thought  the  officers  of  the  Army  should 
unite  to  get  rid  of  the  punishment  of 
flogging  altogether. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  the  Com- 
mittee had  every  reason  to  complain  of 
the  tone  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  assumed  with  regard 
to  the  Amendments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood),  which  he  aflPected  to  treat 
as  entirely  beneath  his  notice,  and  un- 
worthy of  discusssion.  The  history  of 
this  matter  had  been  that  when,  upon 
former  occasions,  the  annual  Mutiny  Act 
was  passed  as  a  matter  of  form,   and 
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hon.  Members  had  ventured  to  ask 
that  some  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  question  of  flogging  in  the  Army, 
they  were  told  by  the  War  Office  autho- 
rities, and  by  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  that  this  question,  among 
others,  should  be  inquired  into,  and  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  a  Select  Committee, 
and  that  afterwards  the  Government 
would  frame  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  result  was  that,  so  far 
from  the  question  of  flogging  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  upstairs, 
it  received  no  attention  whatever.  One 
of  the  last  things  which  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
had  done  on  the  Committee  was  to  move 
for  further  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
but  the  Motion  was  rejected.  After  this, 
it  was  felt  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  were  of  an  useless  and  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  character,  and  that 
the  result  was  not  to  be  in  any  way  re- 
lied upon.  It  was,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  hon.  Members  interested  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  punishment  to  see  that  their 
proceedings  on  the  present  occasion  were 
not  of  the  same  useless  character,  and 
that  the  question  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  should 
receive  proper  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He 
(Mr.  Parnell)  submitted  that  it  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
House  to  go  over  a  series  of  Amend- 
ments and  reject  them  before  they  had 
received  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee ;  it  showed  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  to  fore- 
stall argument,  which  would  certainly  not 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport 
had  asked  that  if  the  punishment  of 
flogging  could  not  be  done  away  with 
altogether  it  should,  at  least,  be  limited 
in  extent  of  application ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  he  only  went  upon  the  precedent 
furnished  by  Government  in  drawing  up 
the  Act,  when  they  showed  that  there 
were  occasions  upon  which  corporal 
punishment  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
number  of  lashes ;  nay,  more,  they  had 
shown,  in  many  instances,  by  their 
practice,  that  it  was  not  right  to  inflict 
this  punishment  to  its  fullest  extent.  He 
asked  why,  if  never  more  than  25  lashes 
were  inflicted  in  the  Army,  50  should  be 
inserted  in  the  statute  ?  If  officers  and 
surgeons  in  the  Army  found  50  lashes 
too  many,  why  should  you  put  more  in 
the  statute  than  were  considered  proper 
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by  the  men  who  had  to  execute  the  law 
which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  ?  \ 
In  other  days  there  were  men  who  de-  1 
fended  the  infliction  of  2,000  lashes —  ' 
men  of  humane  character — just  as  there 
were  at  the  present  day  to  justify  the  in- 
fliction of  50  lashes.  Nevertheless,  that 
punishment  of  2,000  lashes  had  been 
gradually  brought  down  to  50  ;  and  ho 
hoped  that  the  number  would  be  further 
brought  down  until  none  of  it  remained.  | 
Therefore,  he  trusted  the  Committee  \ 
would  not  dismiss  the  question  too 
hastily,  and  without  full  discussion. 
The  question  had  its  human,  as  well  as 
its  political  aspect ;  and  on  that  ground 
it  demanded  the  fullest  consideration. 
Again,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  could  get  a  desirable  class  of  men 
into  the  Army  while  the  terror  of  the 
lash  hung  over  them.  From  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  delight  to  a  soldier,  when  war 
was  commenced;  but  to  the  English 
soldier  it  could  be  but  a  matter  of  appre- 
hension, because  he  knew  that  in  time 
of  war  he  was  liable  to  this  degrading 
and  brutal  punishment  of  flogging.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  told  the 
Committee  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to 
inflict  this  punishment  in  a  brutal  way  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  although  it  was  not 
his  desire,  it  was  inflicted  in  as  brutal  a 
manner  as  it  was  possible  to  inflict  it. 
The  strongest  man  in  the  regiment  was 
told  off  for  the  purpose  ;  that  strong  man 
was  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  inflict 
more  than  1 2  strokes  at  the  time ;  the 
surgeon  stood  by,  and  the  sergeant  said 
**one;"  the  executioner,  who  stood 
with  the  lash  in  his  hands,  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  force  to  bring  it  down 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  sufferer,  bringing 
it  back  again  to  the  attitude  of  **  atten- 
tion." As  soon  as  the  sergeant  saw 
that  the  strong  man  had  had  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  another  stroke,  he 
gave  the  order  for  another  lash.  Now, 
if  that  was  not  done  with  the  intention 
of  giving  as  much  pain  as  possible  by 
the  punishment,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  could  be  ?  He  deprecated  the  fore- 
stalling, in  anyway,  of  the  Amendments 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport,  as  had  been  attempted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mitte'e  would  mark  its  sense  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
by  supporting  him  in  the  division. 


Mr.  HOPWOOD  pointed  out  that  it 
was  an  error  to  assume  that  corporal 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  gently, 
and  asserted  that  unless  it  was  adminis- 
tered with  the  greatest  possible  severity 
the  officer  charged  with  its  execution  did 
not  do  his  duty ;  the  lashes  must  be  of  the 
full  tale  of  severity.  There  must  be  no 
blinking  of  the  question  ;  the  punishment 
was  of  a  brutal  and  beastly  kind ;  if  any 
hon.  Member  thought  it  was  not,  let 
him  stand  up  and  say  so.  He  should 
like  it  to  be  known  in  the  House  of 
Commons  what  Member  would  stand  up 
and  say  that  flogging  was  not  a  brut^ 
and  beastly  punishment.  But  he  saw 
no  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  to  rise  and  say  even 
that  it  was  a  punishment  to  be  admired 
for  its  effectiveness  in  maintaining  dis- 
cipline in  the  British  Army.  It  did  not 
quite  become  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  remark  that  it  was  not  usual  to 
employ  a  steel  whip  in  the  Army ;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
manner  of  his  reply  lost  some  of  its 
pungency,  when  he  undertook  to  say 
that  he  (Mr.  Hopwood)  had  apologized 
for  his  ignorance  in  discussing  this 
matter.  In  making  the  admission  re- 
ferred to,  he  desired  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  understand  that  he  had 
but  done  what  he  should  do  when  oc- 
cupying ground  not  usually  trodden  by 
him.  But  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  done  more.  He  had 
said — "  You  ought  not  to  go  into  these 
matters  at  all."  Well,  he  was  repentant. 
But  why  did  he  not  take  his  hand,  as  a 
child^s,  tenderly,  and  say — **  Your  ex- 
perience is  not  like  mine  ;  let  me  tell 
you,  you  are  wrong  ?  "  Had  he  done 
so,  he  (Mr.  Hopwood)  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  apologized,  and  said — **  I 
have  wronged  an  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber ;  I  have  overstated  my  case ;  I  have 
done  an  injustice."  But  the  fact  was, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
hoped,  by  the  use  of  oratorical  artifice, 
to  get  rid  of  his  arcruments. 

Sir  HENEY  HAYELOCK  was  not 
disposed  to  listen  in  silence  to  charges 
thrown  out  against  men  who,  in  pursu- 
ance of  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty,  were  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of 
retaining  for  the  present  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  they  considered  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  in  the  Army  under  cir- 
cumstances of  war.     He  held  that  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  no 
practical  acquaintance  whatever  with 
the  circumstances  which  made  this  pun- 
ishment necessary ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  challenge  thrown  out  by 
him,  he  would  not  have  troubled  the 
Committee  with  any  observations  on  that 
occasion.  But  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  thrown  down  a  chal- 
lenge, he  would  tell  him  that  he  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock)  yielded  to  him  not 
one  inch  in  his  desire  to  remove  cor- 
poral punishment  from  the  Army  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  with 
safety.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  perversion  of  language  and  sentiment 
to  say,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  said,  that  flogging  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  Army.  The  officers  of  the  Army 
argued,  from  a  melancholy  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts,  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Army,  and  under 
the  t*emptations  amongst  which  soldiers 
were  thrown  in  time  of  war,  that  the 
punishment  in  question  was  one  which 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain.  The 
diflPerence  between  our  Service  and 
that  of  foreign  countries  was  this — that 
whereas  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  certain 
offences,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  like  offences,  applied,  were  applying, 
and  would,  in  his  opinion,  always  in 
future  apply,  the  punishment  of  death. 
Was  it  the  desire  of  hon.  Members,  by 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  to 
shut  out  every  chance  of  retrievement 
in  cases  where  men  now  received  a 
punishment  which  was  disgraceful,  cer- 
tainly, but  which  was  for  that  very 
reason  efficacious  ?  How  often  did  hon. 
Members  require  to  be  told  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  the  punishment 
of  flogging  be  given  except  by  court 
martial?  [**No,  no!*']  [Major  Nolan: 
The  Provost  Marshal.  |  He  was  not  re- 
ferring to  active  service.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Galway  make  some  remark  himself,  be- 
cause he  was  often  contented  to  act  as 
the  instigator  of  those  around  him.  If 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would 
look  at  the  statistics  he  would  see  that 
in  the  year  1877,  while  30,000  soldiers 
were  on  their  passage  to  and  from  India 
and  the  Colonies,  not  one  single  instance 
of  corporal  punishment  had  occurred 
on  board  ship.  Again,  although  the 
country  had  been  carrying  on  war  for 
some    months    past,   he    believed  that 

Sir  Senry  HaveloQk 


neither  in  Afghanistan  nor  in  Zoluland 
had  corporal  punishment  yet  been  in- 
flicted; and  he  hoped  that  the  latter 
war  would  be  brought  to  an  end  without 
that  necessity  arising.  Corporal  punish- 
ment was  mainly  used  during  actual 
warfare,  for  crimes  that  were  in  them- 
selves a  disgrace  to  humanity.  It  was 
futile,  as  well  as  absurd,  to  suppose  that 
men  of  the  class  of  which  the  British 
Army  was  composed  —  men  who  were 
ready  to  risk  anything  and  to  dare  any- 
thing, who  carried  their  lives  daily  in 
their  hands,  to  whom  the  risk  of  death 
and  mutilation  was  a  part  of  the  bar- 
gain into  which  they  had  entered— 
would  be  deterred  from  crime  by  the 
mere  physical  pain  of  a  few  lashes. 
The  efficacy  of  the  punishment  was 
entirely  due  to  its  disgraceful  cha- 
racter. If  this  punishment  was  to  be 
done  away  with  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  was  retained,  what  substitute 
was  it  proposed  to  supply?  Amongst 
the  various  proposals  which  had  been 
made  was  the  ridiculous  suggestion  that 
a  card  should  be  hung  round  the  neck 
of  the  offender ;  but  he  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  who  had  made 
that  suggestion  (Mr.  Parnell),  that 
though  this  would  undoubtedly  be  ridi- 
culous, the  ridicule  would  justly  fall, 
not  on  those  who  suffered,  but  on  those 
who  attempted  to  apply  it.  He  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  there  was 
no  class  of  men  in  the  world  who 
were  more  glad  to  see  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  than  were 
the  officers  of  the  Army,  who  on  that 
occasion  had  been  so  much  maligned. 
He  sincerely  hoped  that  the  time  might 
soon  come  when  corporal  punishment 
would  die  out,  because  it  was  no 
longer  needed  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  remark  that  in  such  an  event  the 
House  would  owe  nothing  to  the  ar- 
guments of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway.  What  monopoly  of  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  he  desired  to  know, 
belonged  to  those  hon.  Members?  In 
conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  that  no 
class  of  men  would  rejoice  more  than 
the  officers  of  the  Army  when  this 
punishment  could  be  done  away  with; 
but  until  this  occurred  the  good  soldiers 
knew  that  they  were  in  perfect  security, 
because  there  was  not  the  slightest, 
risk  that,  by  any  possibility,  corporfl|J 
nunishment   would    be    inflicted    v'^^ 


punishment   would    be    inflicted 
them. 
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Majoe  NOLAN  said,  he  was  not 
going  to  imitate  the  example  of  thehoD. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
cheer  from  hon.  Members  opposite. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  had  attempted 
to  persuade  the  Committee  that  no 
flogging  was  inflicted  in  the  Army  ex- 
cept by  sentence  of  court  martial,  he 
(Major  Nolan)  was  in  a  position  to  state 
that  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  floggings  took  place  without  any 
court  martial  whatever.  The  reason  of 
his  remaining  silent  during  the  discus- 
sion was  that  he  desired  to  reserve  his 
observations  until  the  Amendment  which 
stood  in  his  name  was  reached,  and  which 
Amendment  was  intended  to  aflbrd  a 
guarantee  that  a  man  should  not  be 
flogged  except  by  order  of  court  martial. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  in  his 
speech,  had  made  a  most  extraordinary 
statement  in  saying  that  no  good  soldier 
was  liable  to  the  lash,  or  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  flogged  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  (Major  Nolan)  maintained  that 
a  good  soldier  was  just  as  likely  to  be 
flogged  as  a  bad  one,  inasmuch  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  floggings  were  for  breaches 
of  the  most  trivial  camp  rules.  If  hon. 
Members  doubted  his  assertion,  let  them 
read  the  last  Blue  Book  issued,  and 
they  would  find  that  a  number  of  Zulus 
gave  it  as  a  reason  for  leaving  our 
Service  that  they  were  flogged  for  break- 
ing camp  rules  which  were  not  explained 
to  them.  Under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
was  in  the  position  of  a  General  com- 
manding in  the  field,  he  would  see  very 
little  flogging  going  on,  and  could, 
therefore,  write  home  and  say  that  there 
was  no  flogging  in  the  Army,  because  it 
would  go  on  without  his  knowledge. 
Without  receiving  specific  orders  to  flog 
the  soldiers,  the  provost  marshal,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
General  with  regard  to  camp  rules, 
caught  the  first  man  who  broke  them  and 
flogged  him  ;  no  returns  were  kept  of  the 
number  of  floggings  that  took  place;  and, 
as  he  had  said  before,  the  best  soldier 
under  that  system  was  just  as  likely  to 
be  flogged  as  a  bad  one,  because  he  was 
just  as  likely  to  break  the  camp  rules. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  upon  this  principle 
in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand  between 
300  and  400  men  had  been  flogged 
during  the  wars  in  those  countries. 
This  would  be  known  when  the  men 


came  home,  and  would  reach  the  places 
from  which  recruits  came,  by  word  of 
mouth,  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
published  in  the  newspapers;  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  was  endeavoured  to 
suppress  it.  He  maintained  that  the 
class  of  soldiers  must  be  raised ;  and  one 
step  in  that  direction  was  to  remove  the 
stigma  cast  upon  them  by  corporal 
punishment.  And  he  believed  that  if 
tho  punishment  of  flogging  was  kept 
up,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  would 
be  damped  when  the  country  entered 
upon  any  great  war,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  men  into 
the  ranks.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell)  had  said  that  a  soldier 
should  be  most  pleased  when  a  time  of 
war  arrived ;  but,  as  matters  now  stood, 
he  would  say — **  This  is  the  time  for  me 
to  be  flogged.'* 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  briefly 
pointed  out  that  the  discussion  had  been 
carried  on  as  if  corporal  punishment 
was  confined  to  the  Army.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten  that  it  was  prac- 
tised in  the  Navy,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  was  in  the  Army.  A 
captain  of  a  man-of-war  could  order  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  if  the  sentence 
was  approved  by  two  other  officers. 
But  this  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
[**No,  no!"]  Yes;  it  had  not  been 
alluded  to  to-day,  nor  yet  a  few  days 
ago,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  spoke  on  the 
subject.  He  could  not  see  why  the  re- 
tention of  the  punishment  should  be 
held  to  be  so  degrading  in  tho  Army 
and  not  so  in  the  Navy.  The  good  men 
of  the  Army  did  not  object — they  knew 
they  were  exempt  from  the  punishment ; 
but  they  also  knew  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  punishment  as  the  only  means 
of  keeping  in  order  a  class  of  men  with 
whom  they  had  to  associate.  Tho  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Gal  way  (Major 
Nolan)  talked  of  what  happened  in 
Abyssinia ;  but  he  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
had  seen  larger  Armies  than  were  en- 
gaged in  Abyssinia,  and  he  knew  tho 
most  important  operations  of  war  might 
be  carried  on  without  flogging,  if  tho 
men  knew  there  was  the  power  to  inflict 
the  punishment.  The  question  had 
been  sufficiently  discussed ;  and  he  only 
wished  to  say  that  the  Navy  was  sub- 
ject to  the  same  punishment,  and  to  this 
no  objection  had  been  raised  in  this 
debate. 
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Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persistent  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  military  men  insisted 
on  retaining  the  honour  of  flogging  for 
the  private  soldiers  of  the  British  Army, 
he  gave  Notice  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  flogging  was  retained  for  the  soldier, 
he  would  move  on  the  Report  of  the  Bill 
that  the  honour  should  be  extended  to 
the  officers  of  the  Army. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  the 
discussion  would  soon  extinguish  itself; 
but  he  desired  one  word  to  give  the 
Committee  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  value  of  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Qalway  (Major 
Nolan).  His  remarks  implied  that  under 
the  power  given  by  this  Act  the  pro- 
vost marshal  in  the  field  was  enabled, 
almost  whenever  he  liked,  to  inflict  the 
punishment,  and,  practically,  without 
supervision.  But  if  he  believed  that, 
he  could  not  have  read  the  Bill.  If  he 
referred  to  the  Bill  he  would  find 
among  its  provisions  one  that  had  been 
in  existence  almost  as  long  as  the  Bri- 
tish Army,  by  which  this  power  to  in- 
flict corporal  punishment  was  strictly 
limited  to  those  cases  of  gross  and 
violent  offences  in  the  field  of  which 
the  provost  marshal  had  been  a  per- 
sonal eye-witness.  The  provost  mar- 
shal was  restricted  to  this  by  his  com- 
mission, which  could  only  be  varied 
by  the  General  commanding.  He  could 
only  exercise  his  power  in  those  cases 
where  he  had  himself  witnessed  violent 
or  disgraceful  offences ;  in  other  cases, 
he  had  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  the 
commanding  General.  Clause  72,  on 
page  40,  would  show  this;  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  this 
power  of  the  provost  marshal  was  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  warfare. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  two 
statements  had  been  made,  not  very 
well  reconcilable.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
had  been  charged  with  engaging  in  a 
debate  upon  a  subject  on  which  he  had 
no  knowledge ;  and,  later  on,  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Major  Nolan)  had 
been  alluded  to  as  the  instigator  of  cer- 
tain proceedings  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  Whatever  want  of  knowledge 
there  might  be  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  was 
fully  made  up  by  the  practical  experience 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Gal  way  (Major  Nolan).     Why  did  the 


hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Henxy 
Havelock)  allude  so  positively  to  the 
action  his  hon.  and  gedlant  Friend  had 
taken;  and  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  wild  shout  from  the  opposite  Benches 
when  the  observation  was  made  ?  The 
only  interpretation  he  could  put  upon  it 
was  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  intimi- 
date the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  intimations  had  been 
made  to  hon.  Gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Service,  who  chose  to  adopt  a  pe- 
culiar line  of  policy,  that  they  would  be 
marked  men.  If  that  was  what  was  in- 
tended in  the  present  instance,  the  sooner 
it  was  known  and  understood  in  Ireland 
the  better ;  and  he  was  glad  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  had  met  it  in  the 
spirited  way  he  had ;  and,  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  expected  to  limit 
opposition  by  his  remarks,  he  had  mis- 
taken his  man.  With  reference  to  this 
subject  of  flogging,  he  did  not  intend  to 
go  over  the  ground  occupied  by  other 
hon.  Members ;  but  it  was  surprising  to 
him  that  when  Parliament  said  that 
there  should  be  a  regulation  whip  used 
in  the  Prisons  and  in  the  Navy,  that  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  had  not 
adopted  a  similar  regulation  in  the 
Army  ;  it  was  a  matter  to  which  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  would  do  well 
to  direct  his  attention.  In  the  case  of 
the  prison  rules  and  regulations,  it  was 
required  that  a  copy  should  be  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  A  similar 
course  might  be  adopted  with  the  Army 
whip,  so  that  Members  might  test  the 
weight  of  the  instrument;  and,  even  if 
so  disposed,  subject  themselves  to  the 
discipline,  and  so  get  practical  know- 
ledge of  what  the  poor  fellows  suffered 
whose  backs  were  lacerated.  On  whom 
should  rest  the  stigma  of  calling  the 
Army  a  collection  of  scoundrels  and 
blackguards  ?  Certainly  not  on  those 
who  endeavoured  to  get  the  punishment 
of  flogging  abolished  in  the  Army.  This 
was  a  most  serious  subject ;  and,  as  they 
had  failed  to  induce  the  Government  to 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  meet  the 
Amendment,  he  hoped  no  division  would 
be  taken  to-day.  He  trusted  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  not  press 
this  matter  any  further;  but  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  adjourn  the  ques- 
tion until  he  had  more  time  to  give  it 
consideration. 
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Major  NOLAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Havelock) 
had  impugned  his  statements,  and  had 
referred  to  Clause  72,  which  autho- 
rized the  appointment  of  provost  mar- 
shals. But  the  law  with  regard  to  pro- 
vost marshals  was  extremely  strained, 
or  the  facts  which  he  (Major  Nolan)  had 
referred  to  would  not  have  happened. 
He  had  been  speaking  of  the  law  as 
it  actually  existed,  and  not  of  this 
Bill.  He  (Major  Nolan)  had  carefully 
read  the  clause  in  this  Bill,  and  he  failed 
to  find  what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet.  He  thought  pro- 
vost marshals  might  flog  men  for  almost 
anything  under  the  clause.  He  wished 
hon.  Members  to  see  this  clause,  and  to 
examine  the  powers  given  under  it. 
Certainly,  as  to  the  class  of  evidence,  the 
clause  was  terribly  stringent ;  because  it 
said  that  the  provost  marshal  himself 
might  see  the  oflence  committed,  or  one 
of  his  assistants  might  see  it ;  while  the 
provost  marshal  could  have  any  number 
of  corporals,  or  lance  corporals,  or  even 
private  soldiers  as  his  assistants.  Ths 
provost  marshal  had  it  in  his  power  to 
flog  men  for  the  most  trivial  ofi^ences ; 
so  that  where  they  found  the  clause 
simply  protecting  the  soldier  for  an 
oflence  he  did  not  commit,  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  allowed  the  provost  mar- 
shal, pratically,  to  flog  for  almost  any- 
thing.    For  instance,  the  clause  said — 

"And  the  powers  of  such  provost  marshals 
shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  established 
usages  of  war." 

Now,  that  simply  meant  that  if  anyone 
in  the  camp  said  he  had  known  a  man 
to  have  been  flogged  for  such  and  such 
an  offence — it  might  be  20  years  before 
—  then  that  might  be  construed  into  a 
warranty  for  flogging.  In  another  place 
it  said — 

"  The  General  or  other  oflBccr  commanding 
the  Forces  on  active  service  shall  cause  the 
provost  marshals  to  exercise  the  powers  intrusted 
to  them  in  such  manner  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  he  may  consider  to  be  best  calculated 
to  prevent  and  instantly  to  repress  offences  in- 
jurious to  the  discipline  of  the  Forces  imder  his 
command  and  to  the  Public  Service." 

On  the  whole,  he  should  say  there  never 
was  a  clause  drawn  up  more  expressly 
to  cover  every  possible  case  than  this 
clause.  But  he  would  turn  to  the  latest 
and  best  evidence  that  could  be  got — 
namely,  the  last  Blue  Book  from  Zulu- 
landy  and  he  defied  the  hon.  and  gallant 
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Baronet  to  say  that  the  men  were  not 
there  flogged  in  large  numbers  for  the 
most  trifling  offences.  True,  they  were 
Zulus,  and  not  European  soldiers;  but 
he  had  himself  seen  Europeans  flogged 
for  very  nearly  the  same  things,  and 
they  now  found  that  those  things  were 
going  on  at  the  present  moment.  He 
did  not  see  what  better  evidence  they 
could  have  than  this  book,  which  was 
published  on  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  provost  marshal,  it 
seemed,  did  not  keep  the  returns ;  but 
there  were  statements  in  this  Book 
which  were  supposed  to  be  correct.  He 
should  like  either  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet,  or  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
(General  Shute) — who  had  been  out 
with  large  Armies,  and  both  of  whom 
had  had  larger  Forces  under  their  com- 
mand, and  more  experience  than  him- 
self— to  say  whether  five  men,  or  even 
10  men,  had  not  been  flogged  every  day 
amongst  those  Forces  ?  Could  they  eay 
they  knew  that  was  not  the  case  ?  Had 
they  made  inquiry  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  in  a  Force,  say,  of  J^0,000  men, 
that  was  not  the  common  average?  They 
would  not  know,  perhaps,  unless  they 
took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
But  he  believed  that  in  every  British 
Army  in  the  field  a  very  fair  amount  of 
flogging  usually  went  on — it  was  such  a 
very  convenient  punishment.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  catch  a  man  and  to 
tie  him  up  to  the  nearest  post,  and 
give  him  20  lashes,  and  say  nothing 
more  about  it.  It  need  not  be  reported 
to  anybody,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 
He  dared  say  the  man  would  not  commit 
the  same  oflence  again.  He  dared  say 
the  punishment  was  tolerably  effectual ; 
but  its  great  merit  was  that  it  was  so 
extremelv  convenient,  and  because  it 
was  convenient  it  was  used,  and  that 
was  the  reason  of  its  retention.  He 
should  like  to  see  it  abolished  altogether, 
if  possible.  He  acknowledged  he  did  not 
hope  to  get  it  abolished;  but  he  in- 
tended to  propose  such  Amendments  as 
would  limit  it  down  to  what  had  been 
stated  in  that  House  should  be  the 
limit — that  was  to  say,  to  limit  it  to 
cases  in  which  foreign  nations  used  it. 
That,  he  thought,  would  diminish  it  by 
9-10th8. 

Mr.  JACOB  BRIGHT  said,  a  great 
many  references  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
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land  (Sir  Henry  Havelock),  and  he  was 
not  surprised,  seeing  that  his  was  the 
only  speech  which  had  been  made  in  the 
debate  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of 
flogging.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  con- 
gratulated hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
they  had  left  to  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House  the  task  of  defending 
that  unfortunate  institution.  But  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  had,  he 
thought,  entirely  failed  in  convincing 
anybody  that  flogging  was  necessary  or 
desirable.  If  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  pre- 
viously been  in  favour  of  flogging,  he 
thought  he  would  have  been  convinced 
by  that  speech  of  the  folly  of  it.  Why, 
the  hon.  and  gallaat  Baronet  made  a 
deliberate  statement  that  in  the  Zulu 
and  Afghanistan  Wars  not  a  single  in- 
dividual had  been  flogged.  There  had 
been  no  necessity  for  flogging  in  those 
two  wars  ;  and  he  further  said  that  he 
believed  that  when  the  Zulu  War  had 
ended,  it  would  then  be  found  that 
nobody  in  the  Army  had  been  flogged. 
Surely,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  might  appeal  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet,  and  ask 
him  to  give  up  this  wret43hed  rag  which 
still  remained,  after  so  much  had  been 
removed  and  reformed.  He  would  ask 
him  to  give  that  up,  as  we  could  so  well 
do  without  it — that  we  could  carry  on 
two  wars  without  any  necessity  for  using 
the  cat.  When  the  question  was  last 
debated  before  the  Eecess,  he  remem- 
bered the  argument  relied  on  by  those 
who  defended  flogging  was  this — it  was 
said  it  would  be  impossible  on  the  line 
of  march  to  find  a  substitute  for  it,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  must  have  flogging 
on  the  line  of  march.  Well,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  had  shown,  he 
thought,  very  clearly  that  there  were 
other  deterring  punishments  that  might 
be  adopted  ;  and  although  his  hon.  and 
callant  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land referred  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath,  he  did  not  deal  with 
those  substitutions  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  suggested.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  dealt  with  only  one  of  those 
suggestions,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  somewhat  ridiculous  ;  but  not  with 
the  others,  which  were  of  more  import- 
ance. The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
said  this  was  a  most  disgraceful  punish- 
ment. Yes,  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  in- 
dividual who  received  it,  disgraceful  to 
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the  Army  wherein  it  existed,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  disgraceful  to  the  country  which 
permitted  it.  He  believed  this  country 
would  stand  better  before  the  eyes  of 
foreigners  by  abandoning  this  punish- 
ment, as  they  had  already  abandoned  it. 
He  trusted  that  when  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  reflected  a  little  more  on 
the  matter,  he  would  assist  those  who 
objected  to  this  disgraceful  punishment 
in  getting  rid  of  it.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
believed,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Bum- 
ley  (Mr.  Bylands)  had  said,  that  this 
punishment  kept  men  out  of  the  Army 
who  would  otherwise  come  to  it,  and 
that  it  lowered  the  standard  of  the  Ser- 

V1C6 

Sm  HENRY  HAVELOCE:  remarked, 
that  a  pointed  allusion  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  hon.  Oentleman  who  had 

i'ust  sat  down,  and  for  whoae  opinion  he 
lad  a  just  respect.  He  must  compliment 
his  hon.  Friend  on  the  very  marked  con- 
trast between  the  tone  of  his  moderate 
speech  and  that  of  those  very  excited 
speeches  which  preceded  him  from  hon. 
Members  a  little  lower  down. 

It  being  10  minutes  before  Seven  of 
the  clock,  Committee  report  Progress; 
to  sit  again  upon  Thursday.. 

The  House  suspended  its  sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  sitting  at  a 
quarter  after  Nine  of  the  clock. 


MOTIONS. 

LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  EXPENDI- 
TURE.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  J.  R.  YORKE,  in  rising  to  call 
atttention  to  the  rapidly  increasing  ex- 
penditure of.  the  London  School  Board, 
and  to  move — 

**That  the  rapidly  increasing  expenditure  of 
the  London  School  Board  requires  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  with  the  view  <rf 
imposing  on  it  some  more  effectual  checks  than 
appear  at  present  to  exist; " 

said,  it  would  not  he  necessary  for  him 
to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  educa- 
tion, or  beyond  the  financial  question 
arising  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
London  School  Board,  inasmuch  as,  these 
being  hard  times,  and  times  in  which 
they  ought  to  look  narrowly  into  all  the 
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different  items  of  expenditure,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  ratepayers,  the 
only  matter  with  which  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  deal  was  as  to  the  channels 
into  which  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try flowed.  The  taxpayer  had  many 
friends,  who  sought  a  cheap  popularity 
by  pecking  at  small  economies.  The 
ratepayer  had  fewer  friends,  who  were 
stauncher,  and  had  made  stubborn  fights 
in  his  behalf.  It  was  always  assumed 
that  education  was  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  the  particular  branch  of  ex- 
penditure that  affected  education  had 
not  any  attractions  for  the  popular 
speaker ;  but  the  time  had  come  when 
all  real  economists  should  scrutinize 
very  carefully  the  cost  of  education  in 
this  country.  He  proposed  to  confine 
his  remarks  to  the  area  of  the  Metropolis, 
and,  as  far  as  that  area  was  concerned, 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  educational  purposes  had 
been  so  excessive  as  to  be  dangerous, 
not  only  to  the  cause  of  economy,  but  to 
thecauseof  education  itself.  He  thought 
a  review  of  the  Metropolis  in  its  eff'orts 
on  behalf  of  education  in  late  years 
would  show  that  education  had  not  been 
advanced  bv  the  action  of  the  London 
School  Board,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  and  there  was 
evidence  that  a  strong  necessity  existed 
for  the  Government  to  impose  some 
check  upon  this  action.  He  proposed 
to  call  attention  to  the  financial  position 
of  the  School  Board  in  1871,  1875,  and 
1879,  and  then  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  absolute  and  relative  cost  of  the 
system ;  how  far  it  was  due  to  defective 
machinery  ;  or  the  unsound  policy  of 
the  Act ;  or  to  extravagant  administra- 
tion ;  and  to  specify  the  different  heads 
under  which  it  showed  itself,  and  to 
point  out  one  or  two  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  remedied ;  for  it  was  supposed, 
when  the  Education  Act  was  passed, 
that  in  London  the  School  Board  rate 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  from 
2d.  to  3rf.  in  the  pound ;  but  this  esti- 
mate had  been  very  much  exceeded.  At 
that  time,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter)  said  the  rate  would  not  exceed  3d, 
in  the  pound;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  stated  the 
same  thing ;  and  the  now  Leader  of  the 
House  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  moved 
an  Amendment,  that  any  sum  beyond 
that  amount  shoiUd  be  divided  equally 


between  rates  and  taxes.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  also  saw  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  limit  the  rate ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Yorke)  looked  forward  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  support  that  even- 
ing. It  would  be  well  for  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  bear  in  mind  that  a  rate  of  Id, 
in  the  pound  produced  £100,000  a-year. 
In  1871  the  firat  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don provided  schools  for  104,000  chil- 
dren, at  a  cost  of  £11  per  head,  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  imposition  of  a  rate 
of  2d,  in  the  pound.  He  contended  that, 
although  the  Education  Department  was 
powerless  to  remedy  the  existing  state 
of  things,  there  was  yet  a  means  of  ap- 
plying legislative  agency  to  cure  what 
was  generally  admitted  to  be  a  crying 
evil.  In  1875  the  state  of  things  had 
alarmed  the  Vestries  of  the  Metropolis. 
They  met  together,  and  determined  to 
wait  upon  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Sandon),  who  was  at  that  time  Vice 
President  of  the  Education  Department. 
They  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
neglected  classes  only  should  be  provided 
for,  whereas  at  that  time  many  other 
classes  were  provided  for.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  President,  in  answer  to 
that,  said  that  the  neglected  classes  were 
those  to  whom  the  Act  was  in  the  first 
instance  intended  to  apply,  but  that  they 
would  hardly  get  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford  and  his 
Colleagues  to  agree  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  other  classes  of  the  population. 
They  said  that  sites  too  near  to  voluntary 
schools  had  been  selected  by  the  School 
Board.  To  that  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Sandon)  replied,  that  in  many  instances 
theEducation  Department  had  restrained 
the  School  Board  from  building  too  near 
to  voluntary  schools  to  interfere  with 
their  action.  They  also  complained  that 
the  standard  of  education  was  too  high. 
The  answer  was  that  that  was  a  question 
for  the  ratepayers,  and  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  could  not  go  into  all 
those  matters ;  that  it  had  no  right  to  re- 
strain the  action  of  the  School  Board 
unless  it  acted  improperly ;  and  that  if 
the  ratepayers  thought  the  standard  of 
education  was  too  high  the  remedy  was 
in  their  own  hands.  In  that  year  the 
rate  rose  to  4^^^.  in  the  pound,  and  the 
average  net  cost  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  estimated  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1880,  was  £1  13«.  Sd.  per  head 
on  the  rates;    whereas  in    1875,    the 
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average  net  cost  per  bead  was  £1  2^.  9<f., 
which  had  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
rates.  Coining  to  the  year  ending  March, 
1880,  the  Board  had  already  borrowed 
£3,184,500,  and  the  rate  to  be  levied 
this  year  would    amount  to   £551,247, 
equal     to     5^^^.    in     the     pound     on 
£24,000,000,  the  rateable  valuable  of 
the  Metropolis.     The  increase  last  year 
was    equal    to    £58,000.     The    Board 
stated  that  the  total  number  for  which 
accommodation  was  to  be  provided  was 
261,287  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years,  they  proposed  to  borrow 
£1,355,852,  which,  added  to  the  sum  al- 
ready borrowed,  would  bring  the  total 
to  £4,540,532.     These  figures  showed 
that  their  loans  had  been  increasing, 
and  would  continue  to  increase,  at  the 
annual  rate  of  £500,000 ;  and,  looking 
to  the  future,  it  might  be  expected  that 
in  three  years  from  the  present  time  the 
rate  woiild  be   8i.   in  the  pound.     He 
thought  he  was  not  overstating  the  case 
in  saying  that,  and  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  Board  would  go  on  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  £75,000,  for  which  a  rate  of 
Jrf.   in  the  pound  would  be  required. 
Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  the  increase 
of  the  rate  might  be  described  as  in- 
definite, if  not  infinite.     If  what  he  had 
stated  did  not  reveal  an  alarming  state 
of  things,  he  did  not  know  what  would. 
This  increase,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  exclusive  of  the  present  increase  of 
the  population.     In  these  bad  times,  did 
anyone  suppose  that  the  cost  of  sites  and 
buildings  continued  to  increase  ?  It  was 
far  more  likely  that  it  had  decreased. 
In  1871  the  cost  of  sites  and  premises 
averaged  £11  per  head  of  the  children 

Provided  for ;  but  now  it  was  £20  17«.  Id. 
here  was  no  reason  whatever  why  this 
should  be  so,  as  labour  and  materials 
were  not  more  expensive  now  than  they 
were  in  1871.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment had  pointed  out  that  in  10  schools 
the  cost  per  child  for  premises  amounted 
to  £23,  while  in  two  schools  it  reached 
£41,  and  that  the  final  cost  exceeded  the 
preliminary  estimate  by  38  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  teaching  was,  in  1873,  12j?. 
per  child  ;  in  1875,  16#. ;  and  in  1878, 
21«.  6rf.  There  was  no  reason  whatever 
why  there  should  be  this  gradual  in- 
crease. He  thought  it  was  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  impres- 
sion on  the  School  Board  that  no  cost 
was  too  great  to  pay  for  education,  and 
that  when  they  had  a  large  fund  to  draw 
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upon  it  was  a  comfortable  thing,  and 
they  might  go  on  drawing  from  it  with- 
out compunction. 

**  Suave  est  ex  xnagno  toUere  acervo.'* 

Of  seven  of  the  largest  towns  in  Eng- 
land, London  stood  first,  with  a  cost  of 
£2  13«.  5d.  per  child,  Liverpool  coming 
next  at  £2  Is.  4id.y  and  Sheffield  stand- 
ing the  lowest,  with  a  cost  of  £1  19^.  6d. 
per  head.     Whichever  way  they  looked 
at  the  matter,  they  would  find  that  the 
cost  of    education   under  the    London 
School  Board  was  more  expensive  tlian 
the  same  kind  of  education  elsewhere ; 
while,  with  regard  to  getting  in  the  fees, 
on  the  contrary,  the  case  was  just  the 
reverse.      In  that  respect  the  London 
Board  schools  stood  far  below  the  volun- 
tary schools.     They  were  at  the  top  of 
the  list  in  expenditure,  and  at  the  bottom 
in  getting  in  the  fees.     The  present  sys- 
tem was  Communistic  in  its  working. 
Elementary     education,    like    physical 
existence,  was  guaranteed  to  everybody 
by  the  State  nt)m    motives  of  public 
policy.     This  was  very  proper ;  but  the 
moment  they  outstepped  the  limits  of 
what   was  reasonably    necessary    they 
trenched  upon  Communism.   Every  man 
had  a  right  to  live,   but  not  to  live 
luxuriously ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  all 
had  a  right  to  be  educated,  but  not  to 
be  educated  luxuriously.  The  Act  of  1876 
laid  down  the  principle  that  it  was  the 
duty   of   every   parent  to  educate   his 
child ;  but  in  London  it  was  practically 
the  rates  that  educated  the   children, 
while     the     parents     paid      only      a 
small  subsidy.      The  cost  of  education 
and  accommodation  was  about  16<^.  per 
week  for  each  child,  of  which  sum  the 
parents  paid  on   an  average   only  2d. 
Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lowest 
class  were  not  educated  at  all,  though  it 
was  their  ignorance  which  formed  the 
pretext  for  all  this  expenditure.  The  other 
day  he  had  gone  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South    Leicestershire 
(Mr.  Pell)  to  visit  the  parish  of  Lime- 
house,  in  the  East  End  of  London.  They 
found  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act    there    had    existed    several   large 
ragged  schools  in  that  locality  for  the 
poorest  class  of  children.    These  schools 
were  now  closed,  being  superseded  by 
the  Board  schools,  and  the  children  who 
were  formerly  taught  in  them  were  left 
to  run  about  the  streets.      Around  an 
organ-grinder  they  were  able  to  count 
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about  50  of  these  children  dancing  to  the 
music  within  300  yards  of  a  School 
Board  school,  which  they  subsequently 
visited  and  found  to  be  filled  with  chil- 
dren belonging  to  quite  a  superior  class, 
the  parents  of  some  occupying  houses  of 
from  £40  to  £50  per  year  rating.  They 
inquired  how  this  was,  and  were  informed 
that  even  if  the  ragged  children  came  to 
the  Board  schools  they  were  dismissed  on 
trivial  pretexts,  such  as  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, their  places  being  filled  by  the  class 
of  children  to  whom  he  had  just  referred; 
and  the  reason  for  this  was  quite  ob- 
vious— the  master  had  a  direct  interest 
in  passing  as  large  a  number  of  children 
as  possible,  and  he  found  the  better  class 
more  remunerative.  They  were  even 
told — though  he  could  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  report — that  there  was  con- 
nivance between  the  schoolmasters  and 
those  who  worked  the  public  machinery 
in  order  to  bring  this  result  about.  The 
middle-class  schools  in  that  district  were 
being  destroyed  by  the  Board  schools, 
and  numbers  of  brass  plates  had  now 
disappeared  from  the  doors,  although 
they  had  reduced  their  fees  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.  In  one  of  the  schools 
young  ladies  learnt  music,  and  drawing, 
and  French,  and  they  were  told  that 
some  of  the  scholars  lived  beyond  the 
London  district,  and  actually  came  in  by 
train  in  order  to  attend  the  school.  The 
master,  when  asked  if  this  was  so,  said 
he  discouraged  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  master  of  the  Bethnal  Green  School 
provided  some  60  books,  costing  about 
5ff.  each,  as  prizes  for  his  best  scholars. 
This  was  a  sort  of  mutual  co-operation ; 
the  master  gave  the  good  scholars  books, 
and  the  good  scholars  by  their  attain- 
ments were  remunerative  to  the  master. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  the  fees  were 
being  used.  They  were,  practically,  tres- 
passing on  the  ground  of  middle-class  edu- 
cation, and  providing  for  the  well-to-do 
classes  an  education  at  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  same  results  had  occurred  in 
other  districts.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times 
to-day  Mr.  Rodgers  said  that  it  was  ludi- 
crous to  maintain  that  too  many  schools 
were  being  built.  Of  course,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  present  system,  they 
could  not  build  schools  enough.  The  more 
schools  there  were  the  more  the  middle 
classes  would  come  in  to  fill  them  up, 
and  the  ragged  children  outside  would 
not  be  tonchod,  beoauso  it  was  to  every- 
body's interest  to  keep  them  out.    Their 


whole  policy  must  be  altered.  Another 
point  important  to  be  observed  was  the 
decrease  of  the  voluntary  schools.  The 
Marquess  of  Hipon  had  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  should  be  our 
object  to  maintain  and  foster  the  existing 
system;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  had  declared 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  the 
existing  system  in  introducing  a  new  one. 
In  spite  of  these  declarations,  there  were 
cases  now  in  London  in  which  the  volun- 
tary schools  were  being  starved  out,  be- 
cause they  were  underbid  by  the  Board 
schools,  which,  in  many  cases,  seemed  to 
be  established  with  this  very  object.  In  the 
parish  of  Limehouse,  for  example,  within 
half-a-mile  of  the  parochial  schools, 
seven  Board  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished, most  of  which  charged  only 
Id,  where  Ad,  had  been  charged  before, 
and  an  eighth  was  being  built.  The 
result  had  been  that  the  children  in 
the  voluntary  schools  had  been  reduced 
from  between  2,000  and  3,000  to  500.  In 
St.  John's,  Walworth,  the  attendance  in 
the  voluntary  schools  had  been  reduced 
from  1,500  to  900,  and  in  Plumstead 
they  were  about  to  be  given  up.  Their 
action  was  also  detrimental  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  voluntary  schools.  It  was 
a  great  advantage  to  a  Board  school 
teacher,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
to  get  as  pupils  children  whose  education 
had  been  already  rough  hewn  in  the 
voluntary  schools.  In  some  cases  there 
was  an  absolute  refusal  to  take  in  gutter 
children.  He  would  not  weary  the  House 
with  instances  of  voluntary  schools  being 
closed  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
of  the  School  Board  schools.  They  were 
numerous.  Only  the  other  day  he  heard 
of  a  voluntary  school  in  Westminster 
being  closed  after  being  in  operation 
since  1 830.  It  was  more  important  to 
examine  the  relative  cost  of  the  two 
systems,  and  with  that  view  he  would 
premise  that  there  were  three  factors  in 
the  finance  of  these  schools — in  the  vo- 
luntary schools,  subscriptions,  fees,  and 
grants  ;  and  in  the  Board  schools,  rates, 
fees,  and  grants.  Let  them  omit  the  two 
last  factors  in  each  case  and  compare  the 
cost  of  subscriptions  and  rates.  When 
they  had  done  so,  the  House  would,  per- 
haps, be  surprised  to  find  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  maintenance  of  children 
in  voluntary  schools  was  only  8«.  lUjrf., 
while  in  School  Board  schools  it  was 
£2  In,  \Od,y  or  a  little  more  than  five 
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times  as  much.  In  other  words,  for 
every  child  that  could  be  educated  under 
the  School  Board  system  five  could  be 
educated  under  the  voluntary  system ; 
and  the  educational  results,  as  shown  by 
examinations,  were  within  a  trifle  the 
same.  Hon.  Members  must  surely  be 
very  much  enamoured  of  the  School 
Board  system  of  compulsion,  if  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  voluntary  system,  in 
order  to  substitute  one  which  was  so  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome,  and  which  pro- 
duced no  better  result.  The  London 
School  Board  schools  cost  in  building 
£20  17«.  for  each  child;  and  they  con- 
tained, as  a  rule,  800  places,  and  the 
certificated  teachers  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  60  scholars.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  head-mas- 
ter's place  was  estimated  at  £250 ;  but 
many  head-masters  had  £300,  and  some 
in  exceptional  cases  as  much  as  £400, 
£500,  and  £600.  The  average  annual 
value  of  the  head-mistress's  place  was 
£150,  and  that  of  the  assistants  from 
£100  to  £150.  A  very  objectionable 
feature  of  that  payment  was  that  part 
of  it  depended  upon  the  passes  at  the 
Government  examination;  for  the  head- 
masters under  the  London  School  Board 
obtained  half  the  education  grant,  which 
was,  on  the  average,  15«.  per  child,  and 
the  other  half  was  divided  among  their 
assistants.  Thus,  the  ratepayers  were  first 
rated  to  maintain  all  this  expensive  ma- 
chinery, and  then  taxed  just  in  proportion 
to  the  success  it  achieved.  Now,  that,  he 
contended,  was  a  misapplication  of  the 
system  of  education  grants,  which  were 
originally  designed  to  stimulate  volun- 
tary effort.  The  schools,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  receive  grants,  not  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  they 
managed  to  extract  from  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers,  but  in  inverse  ratio.  The 
result  of  giving  them  indiscriminate  aid 
was  that  since  1874  the  education  grant, 
which  was,  of  course,  paid  out  of  taxa- 
tion, had  increased  from  £2,100,000  to 
£3,600,000,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  its  diminishing.  It  appeared  to  him, 
also,  that,  considering  the  large  class  of 
Visitors  and  Superintendents,  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  Act  were  not  very 
satisfactorily  carried  out.  The  result 
was  that  the  attendance  of  middle-class 
children  was  encouraged  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  class  which  most  required 
education.     Occasionally,  however,  the 
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agents  of  compulsion  made  themselves 
odious  by  cases  of  hardship.     One  of 
these  he  heard  the  other  day  from  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox.     A  blind  dian's  son,  who 
had  passed  the  1st   Standard,    surrep- 
titiously left  school  and  took  service  as  a 
page.     Before  he  had  been  long  in  his 
place  he  was  discovered  by  one  of  the 
School  Board  officers,   stripped   of  his 
buttons,  and  sent  back  to  school  in  rags 
to  learn  the  higher  subjects,  and  the 
blind  man  presumably  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. .  He  now  came  to  the  details  of 
the  alleged  extravagance  of  the  School 
Board.     There  was  first  the  machinery 
of  compulsion.     The  estimated  increase 
on  that  head  this  year  was  from  £  1 8,000 
to  £19,000.     It  consisted  of  11  Superin- 
tendents and  213  Visitors,  and  the  estab- 
lishment   was    unsatisfactory,    because 
there  was  no  means  of  supervising  its 
action.     When  one  came  to  look  at  the 
budget   of  the  School  Board,   one  was 
struck  by  the  enormous  scale  on  which 
everything  was  conducted.     Everybody 
seemed  to  get  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  similar  persons  in   other   depart- 
ments of  life.  Not  to  speak  of  the  famous 
400-guinea  carpet  or  the  general  furni- 
ture of  the  School  Board  offices,  which 
was  said  to  be  exceedingly  sumptuous, 
he  found  that  they  did  things  in  what 
might  be  thought  very  handsome  style. 
For  instance,  they  had  three  Inspectors 
at  £450,  one  at  £375,  and  one  at  £350; 
one    singing    Inspector    at   £300,    one 
deaf-and-dumb  Inspector  at  £300,  one 
needlework     Inspector    at    £l75,    one 
kinder-garten  Inspector  at    £190,   one 
Inspector  of  the  blind  at  £90,  one  drill 
Inspector  at  £170,  which  was  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  pay  of  a  retired 
sergeant ;  one  shorthand  clerk  at  £375. 
Even  the  messenger  was  well  paid,  for 
he  had  £80,  and  the  hall  porter  £75. 
This  was  an  arrangement  with  which 
everybody  would  be  satisfied,  except  the 
ratepayers.     In  the  architect's  depart- 
ment the  architect  had  £1,000  a-year, 
with  an  assistant  at  £360  ;  an  inspector 
of  furniture,  £245,  with  two  assistants 
at  £139  each.      The  total  cost  of  the 
architect's    department   being    £4,495. 
He  now   came   to   the    details   of   the 
Shaftesbury  training-ship.     It  was  origi- 
nally called  the  Nuhiay  and  the  Home 
Secretary  approved  of  the  purchase,  on 
the  understanding  that   it   should  cost 
not  more  than  £15,000.     It  was  to  re- 
ceive  350   boys   under  tho  age  of  12. 
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The  result  was  that  the  total  amount 
expended,  instead  of  being  £15, COO,  was 
£43,474    14*.   %d.      That    startled    the 
Board,  and  they  accordingly  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter; 
and,  to  do  them  credit,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  screen  the  members  respon- 
sible for  the  extravagance,  and  freely 
criticized  some  of  the  details  of  the  ex- 
penditure.     They  reported  that  there 
had  been  unnecessary  expense — amount- 
ing, in  some  cases,  to  extravagance — in 
the  mode  of  furnishing  the  vessel.     Ke- 
ferring  to  special  items  of  expenditure, 
they  pointed  out  that  two  rugs  were 
bought  for  the  ships  at  a  cost  of  £16 
each,  and  three  carpets  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  £18  each  ;  £36  had  been  spent  in 
furnishing  a  seat  in  the  stern   of  the 
ship;  12  rugs  had  been  provided  at  a 
cost  of  21*.  each,  and  nine  Caspian  rugs 
at  a  cost  of  30*.  each.     These  rugs  had 
been  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  ship, 
and  even  in  the  quarters  of  the  car- 
penters and   stokers.     The   committee 
recorded  their  opinion  that  the  articles 
mentioned  above  were  entirely  unsuited 
to  an  industrial  school.     They  regretted 
that  extravagant  sums  should  have  been 
spent   on  Oriental    rugs,   and    on  the 
fittings  of  two  rooms  intended  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  on  the  occasions  of 
their  visits  to  the  ship,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  piano  for  the  use  of  the  cap- 
tain's wife.      The    cost   of   furnishing 
these  rooms  amounted  to  £273  19*.  8^^^. 
One   of  the    most  remarkable  things, 
however,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  the  fact  that 
the  staff  of  officers  for  the  ship  was  com- 
plete and  costing  a  large  annual  sum  at 
a  time   when  there  were    hardly  any 
boys  in  the  vessel.  At  the  end  of  August 
there  were  on  board  the  ship  only  30 
boys,  1 7  being  the  number  of  the  officers, 
who  were   being  paid   at  the  rate  of 
£1,758  per  annum.  The  number  of  boys 
on  board  had,  no  doubt,  increased  since 
then ;  but  as  yet  the  vessel  had  not  her 
full  complement,  although  the  staff  had 
been  complete  ever  since   August.     In 
fact,  the  vessel  was  not  expected  to  re- 
ceive her  full  complement  of  boys  until 
1880;  and  yet,  with  these  naturally  in- 
adequate duties  to  perform,  the  salaries 
of  these  officers  had  already  been  in- 
creased.    He   would   compare  the  cost 
of  the  boys  on   board   the  Shqftesbun/ 
with  the  cost  of  the  boys  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  School,  which  was  a  very  suc- 


cessful school  maintained  by  the  Admi- 
ralty.    In  the  ship  the  average  cost  of 
maintenance  for  350  boys  was  £25  per 
head,  the   average   cost  at  Greenwich 
School  for  983  boys  being  £18  12*.  7d, 
per   head,   a  result  which   was  highly 
creditable  to    the  Admiralty.     Again, 
the  gross  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the 
staff  in  Greenwich  Hospital  School  was 
only  £2,716,  or  one-third  more  than  the 
gross  amount  paid  to  the  officers  in  the 
Shaftesbury,    which    was  now    £1,958, 
though  the    number  of   boys    in    the 
former  school  nearly  trebled  the  number 
of  those  in  the  latter.     What  he  mainly 
objected  to,  however,  was   the  kind  of 
teaching  which  was  carried  out.     The 
compulsory  teaching  provided  in  Board 
schools  should  not,  he  maintained,  go 
beyond  the  three  R's.     That  amount  of 
education  was  all  that  the  State  owed 
to  the  children.     Any  additional  subject 
should  be  optional  and  paid  for  by  the 
parents.     Great  expense  was  caused  by 
the   presence  in  all  Board  schools   of 
teachers  competent  to  teach  a  host  of 
subjects  in  addition  to  the  elementary 
ones   which  he  had  indicated;   for  he 
found  the  ordinary  course  not  only  in- 
cluded them  and  Bible  knowledge,  but 
also  book-keeping,  mensuration,  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  physical  science,  the 
history    of   England,   elementary   geo- 
graphy, and  elementary  social  economy, 
whatever  that  might  be.     A  knowledge 
of   the    last-named     subject    was,    he 
thought,    very    much    needed   by    the 
members  of  the  Board  themselves.     To 
these  might  be  added  music,  drill,  and 
several  other  accomplishments.  The  sub- 
jects  which  he  had  named   were  the 
ordinary  compulsory  ones ;    but  there 
were  others  which  were  discretionary, 
and  which  presented  a  still  more  for- 
midable   curriculum,    as    it    included 
Euclid,   Algebra,   physical  geography, 
French,  Latin,  chemistry,  animal  physi- 
ology, botany,  and  many  other  equally 
abstruse  subjects,  the  understanding  of 
which  would  be  an  education  suited  to 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  domestic 
economy  being  one  of  them.     Why  do- 
mestic economy  should  be  discretionary, 
when  social  economy  was  compulsory, 
he  quite  failed   to   see.     Anyone  who 
should    go    through    all    the    subjects 
taught  by  the  Board  would  issue  forth 
into  the  world  better  furnished  for  the 
battle  of  life  than  many  hon.  Members 
who  had  received  expensive  education  a. 
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[**  Hear,  hear !  "]  Yes ;  but  lie  wished 
those  who  cheered  to  recollect  that  these 
children  were  expected  by  the  Board 
to  learn  all  these  subjects  while  they 
were  between  five  and  10  years  of 
age ;  but  they  were  enough,  if  properly 
followed  out,  to  occupy  for  a  long 
time  the  attention  of  persons  of  ma- 
ture- years.  The  House  would,  there- 
fore, be  able  to  imagine  what  a  hopeless 
hotch-potch  the  head  of  the  boy  would 
be  who  had  drilled  into  him,  before  he 
was  10  years  of  age,  the  rudiments  of 
the  many  different  subjects  to  which 
the  Board  turned  the  attention  of  its 
scholars.  He  held  that  common  sense 
suggested  that  if  rudimentary  education 
of  this  character  was  to  be  imparted  by 
the  Board  to  a  child,  it  should  have  some 
practical  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
child's  life — to  the  pursuit  by  which  he 
was  to  gain  his  bread ;  that  the  boy 
who  was  to  become  a  groom  should  learn 
how  to  manage  horses,  and  that  the  boy 
who  was  to  become  a  gardener  should 
learn  to  dig.  Boys  who  were  to  be 
artizans,  and  who  were  turned  out  into 
the  world  with  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  albumen  and  other  ab- 
struse matters  belonging  to  organic  che- 
mistry would  hardly  digest  the  informa- 
tion that  had  been  decanted  into  them. 
As  instances  of  the  confused  ideas  which 
children  so  universally  instructed  carried 
away  with  them,  one  was  that  at  an  exa- 
mination he  had  heard  a  question  asked 
what  was  a  monitor,  and  the  answer 
quickly  given  was,  **  an  iron-clad." 
Then,  again,  in  a  girls'  school,  when  the 
subject  was  ^*Mdk  as  the  best  possible 
food,"  one  girl  said  it  was  so,  because 
God  made  it ;  another,  because  puppies 
and  kittens  throve  on  it ;  and,  another, 
because  it  contained  starch.  He  would 
go  no  further  into  that  branch  of  the 
subject.  What  he  wished  to  show  was 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  was  no 
effectual  check  upon  the  action  of  the 
Board.  The  Education  Office,  the  Local 
Government  Department,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  had  left  the  whole  thing:  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board  to  do 
practically  as  they  liked.  Of  course,  he 
knew  that  the  Education  Department  in 
the  pre-compulsory  epoch,  was  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  action 
of  voluntary  schools ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that,  after  having  so  long  applied 
the  whip  and  the  spur,  they  should  find 
themselves  unable  to  apply  the  curb  to 
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Board  schools.    Practically,  all  they  had 
done  in  regard  to  the  Board  was  to  say — 
*'  Well,  gentlemen,  so  long  as  your  con- 
stituents do  not  pull  you  up,  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  interfere."     Lately, 
however,  a  change  of  policy  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Department ;  and  in  stop- 
ping the  supplies  they  had,  he  was  glad 
to  say,  surprised  the  Board  with  reference 
to  financial  matters,  and  had  placed  them 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  position.     The 
Board,  in  the  correspondence  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members,  however,  had  declined 
to  admit  that  they  were  the  least  in  the 
wrong,  and  they  gave  no  sort  of  assur- 
ance that  they  would  confine  their  ex- 
penditure   within  proper    limita.     The 
Local  Government  Board  had  since  then 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  their  Au- 
ditor had  surcharged  the  Board  with  the 
charge  for  interest  on  temporary  loans. 
The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  had 
been  consulted  on  that  proceeding,  were, 
unfortunately,  at  variance;  and  while  the 
Attorney  General  upheld  the  Board,  the 
Solicitor   General  upheld    the   Depart- 
ment.    Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Board  had  not  repented,  for  it  was 
now   endeavouring   to    borrow  another 
£20,000  of  the  Bank   of  England  for 
temporary  purposes  ;  and  what  was  there 
to  prevent  them  doing  so— -from  borrow- 
ing  money  at   interest  whenever  they 
wished  to  carry  out  any  new  proposal  ? 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  would  have  some 
effect  in  checking  the  action  of  the  Board, 
inasmuch  as  it   would  restrict  its  bor- 
rowing powers  to  £100,000  per  annum, 
and    spread    the   re-payments  over  SO 
instead  of  60  years.     The  House,  how- 
ever, would  remember  that  that  would 
impose  no  real  check,  unless  something 
could  be  done  to  prevent  them  from  ob- 
taining these   temporary  loans.     They 
would  only  go  into   the  open  market, 
where  they  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
interest,   so  that  the  last  stage  of  the 
ratepayers  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
He  thought  he    had   shown    that  the 
Board  had  indulged  in  excessive  expen- 
diture of  which  no  probable  end — unless 
it  was  stopped — could  be  seen,  and  that, 
therefore,   the  subject   was  one  which 
urgently  demanded  attention  from  the 
Government.     He  wished  to  cure  those 
evils,  and  thought   that,    in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  recently  adopted  by 
delegates    in    the    Metropolis,    a  limit 
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ought  to  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  the 
School  Board  rate.  In  1870  a  limit  of 
S^.  was  suggested ;  but  that,  alas  !  was 
a  limit  to  which  there  was  now  no  chance 
of  reverting,  still  he  thought  some  limit 
should  be  fixed.  Again,  when  the  Board 
wished  to  build  new  schools  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  come  to 
Parliament  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
municipality  which  wished  to  execute 
public  works,  and  before  they  obtained 
consent  be  compelled  to  prove  their  ne- 
cessity to  a  Committee.  He  thought, 
moreover,  the  rate-defrayed  educational 
standard  ought  to  be  limited  to  **the 
three  R's/*  and  that  anything  and  every- 
thing beyond  that  standard  ought  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  parents.  Then,  again,  the 
payments  for  results  should  be  less  in 
rate-supported  schools  than  in  voluntary 
schools ;  and  he  thought  undue  compe- 
tition with  voluntary  schools  should  be 
further  limited  by  fixing  the  maximum 
fee  in  Board  schools  at  2^.,  as,  if  they  got 
below  that  sum,  they  underbid  the  volun- 
tary schools  and  made  the  Board  schools 
practically  free  schools.  There  was  one 
other  suggestion  which  he  would  add, 
and  that  was  that  the  School  Board  rate 
should  be  collected  separately  and  not 
added  on  to  the  other  rates,  for  the  first 
necessity  was  to  bring  the  situation 
home  to  the  people  who  had  to  pay. 
If  it  were  separate,  those  who  paid  for  it 
would,  at  all  events,  see,  not  only  what 
they  had  to  pay,  but  what  they  were 
paying  for.  He  would  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  had  moved  in  the  matter  as  a 
friend  of  economy  in  the  first  place ;  but 
he  hoped  he  would  not  be  regarded  as 
opposed  to  education.  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  the  London  School  Board 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  work ;  for,  while 
it  had  not  educated  a  large  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  have  been  edu- 
cated, it  had,  doubtless,  provided  for 
many  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  touched,  although  it  had  done  it  at 
an  enormous  expense ;  but  he  thought 
that  if  the  Board  continued  to  indulge  in 
such  an  educational  carnival  as  had  for 
some  time  been  going  on,  they  would 
soon  witness  a  violent  re-action  in  the 
public  mind,  for  that  educational  hot  fit 
would  soon  be  over.  In  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  a  cause  of  regret  if  the  policy 
of  1870  had  to  be  revised.  For  the  rea- 
sons which  he  had  stated,  he  begged  to 
move  the  Resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 


Sir  bald WYN  LEIQHTON  :  I  beg 
leave  to  second  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Gloucestershire  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Yorke).  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
traverse  the  ground  or  the  figures  already 
gone  over  so  ably  by  him ;  but  rather 
to  confine  myself  to  a  few  facts  and  some 
suggestions  ;  to  concentrate  the  observa- 
tions I  shall  venture  to  trouble  the 
House  with  on  them,  and  to  be  rather 
practical  than  statistical.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,  I  trust,  to  disclaim  any 
Party  feeling  in  this  matter.  Fortu- 
nately, the  cause  of  education  among 
the  poorest  classes  has  not  yet  been  made 
the  battle  ground  of  Parties,  and  I  trust 
it  never  may  be.  What  discussion  there 
has  been  on  the  subject  has  been  chiefly 
on  religious  or  denominational  ground. 
Well,  I  will  say  at  once,  I  do  not  intend 
to  refer  to  that,  and  I  trust  no  one  else 
will.  It  has  ceased,  I  believe,  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  education.  But 
what  I  desire  to  premise  is  the  ground 
on  which  I  second  this  Motion,  in  which 
my  hon.  Friend  agrees ;  but,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  make  it  as  clear  as  could  he 
desired.  It  is  not  expenditure,  qua  ex- 
penditure, if  the  work  were  thoroughly 
done  that  we  find  fault  with.  It  is  that 
the  work  is  not  done,  though  all  this 
expense  is  incuri'ed,  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  work  seems  to  be  getting 
undone.  In  short,  it  appears  to  me,  and 
I  shall  submit  the  facts  with  perfect  frank- 
ness to  the  judgment  of  the  House — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  Act  is  not 
carried  out.  We  are  not,  therefore,  in 
hostility  to  the  School  Board  or  the  Acts, 
which  I  quite  acknowledge  to  be  an 
urgent  necessity  of  the  times ;  but  I 
want  to  see  it  made  more  efficient,  and, 
if  possible,  more  economic.  I  want  to 
see  the  work  eff'ectually  done  without 
any  further  waste  of  time  or  money,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Act,  wliich  should  not 
any  longer  be  used  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  voluntary  schools.  From  that  point 
of  view,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
better  to  have  asked  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  inquiry,  in  which  the  School 
Board  might  have  answered,  if  they 
could,  some  of  the  facts  brought  for- 
ward, and  a  few  impartial  and  earnest 
men  might  have  connidcred  if  the  spirit 
of  the  Acts  could  not  be  better  carried 
out ;  or  else  the  A(;t  itself  amended. 
Now,  Sir,  let  us  see  what  are  the  Acts 
and  their  spirit ;  and  then,  what  are  the 
facts  and  their  results.    There  is  the 
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main  Act  of  1870,  and  the  two  Amend-  tho  school  fees?  ....  I  at  once  say  that  the 

ment   Acts    of    1873    and   1876.     It    is  ^overnmont  are  not  prepared  to  do  it    The 

,1,  ^  .  i.      i.1.  parents  paid  m   school    fees  last   year  about 

hardly  necessary  for  me   to  quote  the  5420,000     If  this  scheme  works  .  .  .  .  that 

words  of  these  Acts;  they  are  famihar  £420,000  per  annum  would  have  to  be  doubled, 

to  every  hon.  Member  who  has  attended  or  even  trebled.  Nor  would  it  stop  there.    This 

to  the  subioct.     The  main  principles  are  wouldapply  to  the  elementM-y  education  chiefly 

three  :-First,  that  there  shall  be  schools  °^   ^°  ,^°^^^»  f"^'  J,^^  middle  cWs 

uiixu^.      a.  *iow,  t;*xc*w  wix^*v  o   «,     M^  would  step  in  and  say — *  There  must  be  free 

provided  withm  reach  of  every  chilcl ;  education  also  for  us,  and  that  free  education 

2nd,    that   the   children  shall   be   com-  must  not  be  confined  to  elementary  schools.' 

pelled  to  attend  ;  3rd,  that  the  teaching  •  •  •  •  The  cost  would  be  such  as  really  mij^ht 

shall    be   efficient.     The     Act   of    1873  wellaWmy  right  hon.  Friend  the  ChanceUor. 
,.     ,     T     .,     .      -I      ,      ,    11       ....  We  do  not  &1V0  up  the  school  fees,  and,  in- 

recites  particularly  that  schools  shall  not  ^eed,  we  keep  to  the  pre^nt  proportion-lnamelv, 

be  built  unless  the  Education  Depart-  of  about  one-third  raised  from  the  parents,  on'e- 

ment  is  satisfied  of  their  necessity  ;  and  third  out  of  the  public  taxes,  and  one-third  out 

that  the  rates  shall  only  be  used  for  <>(  lo«^  funds."  —  [3  Hansard,  cxdx.  443-4, 

purposes  of  elementary  education.    The  *^^*^-J 

Act  of    1876  provides  that  Boards  of  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1870,  as 

Guardiane  shall  be  the  attendance  com-  s©*  ^^^  l>y  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

mittee  where  there  is  no  school  board,  opposite,    the    Member    for   Bradford, 

and  particularly  dwells  on  the  responsi-  who  introduced  it.     Well,  such  are  the 

bilities  of  parents  and  their  liability  to  Education  Acts  and  the  spirit  of  those 

provide   education   for    their   children.  Acts;  but  what  are  the  facts?     I  have 

But  now,  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  thought  it  better  to  confine  my  examina- 

and  where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?    Why,  ^^^^  ^  one  district  which  I  have  taken 

in  the  speech  of  the  Minister  who  in-  at  haphazard,  District  Aon  School  Board 

troduced  the  Act,  and  who  represented  ^^p^^    plan,    which    represents    West- 

the  mind  of  his  Government  and  the  minster.     It  was  found  that  there  were 

purpose  of  his   Party— the  ri^ht  hon.  8»000  children  in  that  district,  and  ac- 

Gentleman   the  Member   for  Bradford  commodation  for  all  but  about  150  al- 

(Mr.  W.  E.   Forster).     In   taking  the  ready   provided    by  voluntary   schools, 

liberty  of  reading  a  few  sentences  from  ^©^  ^®  say  a  word  here  about  educa- 

that  speech,  I  should  like  to  say  I  not  tional   statistics ;    they  are  thoroughly 

only  entirely  agree  in  them,  but  I  agree  fallacious,  even  if  the  number  of  chil- 

in  every  word  of  that  speech,  and  if  the  ^^^^  exists  which  they  compute  ;   their 

right  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me  to  deduction  for  absentees  is  very  much 

say  so,  it  is  an  utterance,  not  only  of  the  below  the  right  number.      They  allow 

usual  ability  and   sound  sense  of  the  ^^^  ^  P®^  ^^^^  absentees,  and  sometimes 

right  hon.    Gentleman,    but    shows   a  ^^^  ^^  ™^ch  as  10  or  15;  but  the  real 

statesmanlike  foresight  of  what  might  number  should  be  25  to  30.  You  cannot 

happen  if  certain  courses  were  followed ;  ^^^   °^ore  than   75   per    cent   into   the 

it  contains  a  creation  and  a  forecast  of  schools,  experience  shows,  especially  in 

facts  which  have,  I  fear,  been  fulfilled  »  place  like  Westminster.  But  supposing 

in  some  ca-^es  contrary  to  his  intention.  ^^  accept  these  numbers,  the  offer  was 

In  that  speech  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  °^8.de  to  provide  the  additional  accom- 

said —  modation  required,  which  was  at  once 

rejected,   and  the  School  Board  deter- 

"  First  of  all,  we  must  not  forget  the  duty  of  mined  to  provide  for  620  children.  Now, 

parents.     Then,  we  must  not  forget  our  duty  that  is   not,   I  think,    the  spirit  of  the 

to  our  constituencies,  our  duty  to  tho  taxpayers.  4^4.       tj^  'a '4.  •         -j     x  xu    1.  n 

.  .  .  Still,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  upon  ^^^-  besides  it  is  evident  that  so  small 
them  that  tho  burden  will  fall.  And,  thirdly,  ^  number  as  150,  or  2  per  cent  on  the 
we  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in  building  up  whole  number,  would  be  certain  to  be 
—not  to  destroy  the  existing  system  in  intro-  absorbed  by  truant  schools  or  industrial 
ducmg  a  new  one.  In  solving  this  problem  schools.  But  let  all  that  pass.  I  main- 
there  must  be,  consistently  with  the  attainment  x  •  i.i  j.  i_  r.  ,y  ^  i«.i  j  ^ 
of  our  object,  the  utmost  endeavour  not  to  injure  ^*^JJ  }^^^y  before  they  were  entiUed  to 
existing  and  efficient  schools.  .  .  .  Tho  main  build,  they  were  bound  to  see  that  the 
principles.  ...  are  two  in  number.  .  .  .  I^gal  existing  schools  were  filled.  And  then 
enactment,  that  there  shall  be  ethcient  schools  a   very    important    point    arises.       The 

7^.:l'vro^^n1^°l^^':^^.t:^,  ^Z.  J^ondon  attendant  officers  or  visitors  as 

needed,  but  not  unless  proved  to  be  needed.  .  .  .  they  are  called,  do  not  seem  to  think  it 

^^^lo  are  to  pay  for  it  f  .  .  .  .  Shall  we  give  up  necessary    to   bou   to   the  attendance    at 

Sir  Bald  icy  n  Leighton 
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voluntary  schools,  but  only  their  own 
Board  schools.     That  is  surely  a  great 
weakness  in  the  whole  administration. 
It  is  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.     I 
do  not  see  how  you  are  ever  to  get  the 
children  educated  at  that  rate,  until  you 
have  covered  Loudon  with  Board  schools 
and  destroyed  every  voluntary  school,  at 
a   cost   of  £1,600,000   a-year  or  more. 
Well,  this  school  was  built  in  the  Horse- 
ferry  Head,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
One  school  with  370  places  was  imme- 
diately closed,  and  six  or  seven  more 
had  half  their  scholars  taken  from  them 
to  fill  this  Board  school.     Out  of  the  600 
children  who  came  into  that  school  there 
were  only  20  who  were  not  taken  out  of 
voluntary  schools.     Sir,  is  this  the  spirit 
of  the  Act?     This  is  not  supplying  a 
demand ;   it  is  destroying  a  supply  ;   it 
is  creating  a  hiatus.     Meanwhile,  the 
**  wastrel  "  children  are  still  about  the 
streets ;  and  I  believe  it  could  be  shown 
that  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  expen- 
diture there  is  not  a  single   child   in 
Westminster  being  educated,  or  being 
better  educated,  who   was    not    being 
similarly  educated  before  the   Act,  for 
there  are  500  or  600  places  more  in  the 
district  than  are  required.     It  might  be 
said  the  people  are  too  poor  to  send  their 
children.    That  is  not  the  case.  I  visited 
at  a  ragged  school,  under  G-overnment 
inspection,  which  was  only  half  full — 60 
children — where  there  was  room  for  120. 
They  took    in    barefeet    children   and 
charged    nothing.     As    regards    these 
ragged  schools,  I  would  not   say   one 
word  about  the  managers  or  promoters 
of  them.     They  have  been,  as  it  were, 
the  volunteers  or  pioneers  of  the  educa- 
tional movement,  and    all    honour   to 
them ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  main- 
tain  in  the  present  day  an  inefficient 
school,  as  some  of  these  are,  is  an  ano- 
maly and    an    anachronism.      If  they 
cannot  make    them    all    efficient,  they 
should  reduce  their  number.     And  as  I 
desire  to  be  impartial,  and    perfectly 
frank  with  the  House,  I  should  like  to 
say    here    that    some  of   the    charges 
brought  against  the    Board    in  West- 
minster, at  least,   are  unfounded;    the 
education  they  gave  was  similar  to  the 
voluntary  schools ;  their  fees  nominally 
the  same,  though  there  were  some  allow- 
ances   for    books,    &c.,    which    offered 
superior  attraction,  and  I  did  not  notice 
any  unjustifiable  expense  thrown  away 
on  the  buildings.    It  may  be  different 


in  other  parts ;  but  I  speak  only  of  what 
I  have  seen.  But  this  is  not  all ;  not 
content  with  knocking  up  these  volun- 
tary schools,  and  having  hundreds  of 
places  in  excess  of  the  number  required, 
the  Board  next  proceeded  to  build  an- 
other school,  and  bought  what  is  known 
as  the  Ebury  Street  site.  Then,  the 
Education  Board  stepped  in  and  refused 
its  consent.  Sir,  I  ask  again,  is  this  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  Act,  as  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite — 

**The  least  possible  expenditure  of  public 
money,  the  utmost  endeavour  not  to  injure 
existing  and  efficient  schools  ?  " 

Surely,  it  is  a  travestie  of  the  work  in- 
tended. Then  as  to  the  expenditure.  I 
must  say  a  few  words  about  the  Shaftes- 
bury training  ship.  My  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke)  has  gone  over  the 
items,  so  I  shall  only  call  attention  to 
the  form  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this 
matter  hard  on  the  School  Board,  be- 
cause I  am  informed  that  they  acknow- 
ledge it  has  been  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
administration.  But  if  the  work  in 
Westminster  is  a  travestie  of  the  Act, 
surely  the  Report  of  this  Committee  is  a 
very  parody  of  an  inquiry.  Out  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  10  only  three  sign  the  Report, 
less  than  one-third,  and  they  condemn 
the  extravagance,  and  point  out  certain 
informalities  which  I  should  have 
thought  are  illegalities.  Two,  being 
the  principal  offenders,  write  a  sepa- 
rate -Report  of  their  own  in  justifi- 
cation ;  one,  a  lady — Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Surr — with  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  her  sex,  does  rap  out  the  truth 
in  a  solitary  paragraph  signed  by  her- 
self alone,  in  which  she  says  the  Report 
conveys  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
waste  incurred  and  the  conduct  of  the 
committee ;  and  the  remaining  four 
members,  including  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  de- 
cline to  be  responsible  for  anything  con- 
tained in  the  Report.  Sir,  I  have  had 
some  experience  on  Committees  and  as 
Chairman  of  Committees  of  Inquiry; 
but  I  never  read  such  an  extraordinary 
discussion  as  this.  It  is  said,  in  miti- 
gation, that  this  is  the  only  case  of  ex- 
travagance. I  should  be  glad  to  think 
so;  but,  unfortunately,  several  others 
have  reached  me.  The  central  offices  of 
the  Board  on  the  Embankment  were  to 
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have  cost  £40,000 ;  but  £70,000  has  had 
to  be  paid.  Then  one  school  was  built 
60  near  a  bone  boiler's  premises  that 
£4,000  had  to  be  spent  in  buying  him 
up.  A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  was 
made  in  an  estimate,  owing  to  an  ob- 
servation of  a  member  of  the  Board,  in 
some  schools  at  Sydenham.  And  there 
is  the  case  of  the  Ebury  Street  site, 
which  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  gpreat 
loss.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  given 
some  attention  to  Public  Business  and 
administrative  economy,  I  characterize 
these  as  instances  of  reckless  expendi- 
ture. I  have  limited  these  observations 
to  a  few  facts ;  but  there  are  other  dis- 
tricts just  as  bad.  In  Bloomsbury, 
Board  schools  have  been  built  in  the 
midst  of  several  voluntary  schools,  of 
which  five  have  been  closed  and  two 
half  emptied ;  while  one  expensive 
master,  at  a  salary  of  £250  a-year,  is 
employed  to  teach  a  sort  of  rough 
ragged  school  of  the  lowest  class.  In 
Wandsworth,  the  same  sort  of  thing 
goes  on,  and  the  wastrel  children  are 
still  as  neglected  as  ever.  Now,  what 
are  the  cures  for  this?  It  has  been 
said  that  the  system  is  in  fault,  not  the 
members  of  the  Board,  who,  excepting 
two  or  three,  find  it  impossible  to  look 
into  the  finance,  which  is  left  to  officials. 
Well,  surely,  they  could  sub-divide 
their  districts.  Then,  a  visitor  of  the 
School  Board  told  an  informant  of  mine 
that — **  You — the  voluntary  agencies — 
can  deal  better  with  those  gutter  chil- 
dren than  we  can."  Well,  that  is  a 
candid  admission.  It  seems  to  me,  first 
speaking  with  great  deference,  that  the 
School  Board  should  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  attendance  committee,  and 
then,  where  the  necessity  existed — that 
is,  where  they  have  managed  to  fill  the 
schools — they  should  proceed  to  supply 
accommodation  by  building.  They 
should  not  be  guided  by  theoretic  sta- 
tistics, but  by  the  fulness  or  emptiness 
of  existing  schools.  Then,  secondly, 
they  ought  to  charge  proper  fees,  and 
not  remit  them  or  wink  at  their  not 
being  paid,  which  is  demoralizing  to  the 
children.  If  the  scale  of  fees  adopted 
at  Bradford  and  Leeds  were  insisted  on 
in  London,  it  would  bring  in  some 
£50,000  a-year  more,  and  the  parents 
could,  no  doubt,  afford  to  pay  it.  Then 
there  ought,  lastly,  to  be  some  better 
audit  and  control.  Supposing  that  after 
the  rate  exceeded  3(?.,  which  we   were 
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told  was  to  be  the  maximum,  one-half 
was  payable  by  the  Treasury,  some  such 
financial  check  well  devised,  we  should 
have  less  of  the  reckless  expenditure, 
because  it  would  be  some  one's  interest 
to  look  after  it.  But,  Sir,  if  this  sys> 
tem  of  displacing  all  the  voluntary 
schools  with  expensive  Board  schools  is 
to  obtain,  it  cannot  stop  with  London,  it 
must  extend  to  every  town  and  every 
parish  in  England ;  and  we  shall  have 
some  £15,000,000  or  £20,000,000 
a-year  charged  on  the  rates  with  no 
better  education  given  than  now.  That 
is  a  serious  consideration.  This  London 
School  Board  has  already  got  to  logger- 
heads, however,  with  the  Education  De- 
partment and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  a  case  is  now  being  tried  in 
the  Law  Courts  on  a  surcharge  of 
£16,000.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
suggestion  here.  There  is  a  Commission 
sitting  on  the  City  Charities  at  present, 
and  £100,000  or  £200,000  a-year  will 
have  to  be  re-applied.  I  believe  no 
better  object  could  be  found  for  some 
of  these  funds  than  secondary  education 
arising  out  of  elementary  schools ;  some- 
thing just  above  the  three  I^'s,  which 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  provided  by  the 
Board  or  by  voluntary  schools.  Sir,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment may  see  their  way  to  adopting 
the  spirit  of  the  Motion,  and  taking 
counsel,  *  perhaps,  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
will  see  their  way  to  bringing  the  ex- 
penditure and  administration  of  this 
School  Board  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  Acts.  I  beg 
to  second  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  rapidlv  increasing  expenditoro  of 
the  London  School  iBoard  requires  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  with  the  view  of 
imposing  on  it  some  more  efTectual  checks  than 
appear  at  present  to  exist.*'— ^ifr.  Meginaid 
Yorke.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  forster  said,  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  given  way  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board,  either  present 
or  past.  Two  or  three  of  those  members 
were  now  in  the  House ;  and  he  (  Mr.  W.E. 
Forster)  hoped  they  would  hear  from 
them  some  reply  to  the  statements,  he 
might  say  the  charges,  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  J.  R. 
Yorke).  He  (Mr.  AV.  E.  Forster)  was 
glad  to  have  the  efficient  help  in  past 
times  of  two  very  responsible  members 
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of  the  School  Board  wliom  he  now  saw 
on  the  Government  Benches.  He  re- 
ferred paticularly  to  liis  noble  Friend 
who  followed  him  in  the  Education  De- 
partment (Viscoimt  Sandon),  who  had 
worked  very  hard,  and  who,  lie  had  no 
doubt,  would  be  able  to  give  the  House 
a  good  deal  of  information  upon  the 
matter,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith),  who,  they  all  knew,  had  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  all  classes  in  London 
by  the  work  which  he  had  done  in  con- 
nection with  that  Board.  He  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
anybody  else,  responsible  for  the  School 
Board  of  London.  He  was,  therefore, 
watching  its  proceedings  with  the 
greatest  possible  interest,  not  to  say 
anxiety,  remembering  what  a  tremen- 
dous work  it  had  to  accomplish.  The 
bon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  Motion  said  very  little  on  what  he 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  should  have  thought 
would  have  been  an  important  matter ; 
inasmuch  as,  while  the  bon.  Gentleman 
thought  it  necessary  for  that  House  to 

Srotect  the  ratepayers  of  that  great 
fetropolis  against  their  own  repre- 
sentatives.^he  seemed  to  forget  the  very 
existence  of  the  ratepayers  themselves. 
At  any  rate,  he  did  not  assume  that 
they  yere  intelligent  persons,  well  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  affair  which  was 
now  brought  before  the  House,  that 
they  were  the  people  who  paid  the  rates 
on  whom  this  heavy  tax  lay,  and  who 
lived  in  the  very  centre  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Kingdom.  They  had  plenty 
of  newspapers,  and  plenty  of  gentlemen 
like  the  hon.  Member  who  could  state 
these  matters  to  them  in  meeting  after 
meeting.  Was  it  necessary  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  called  on 
to  impose  fresh  checks  on  this  Board, 
when  the  ratepayers  had  the  best  pos- 
sible check  already — which  they  hadnot 
in  that  House — namely,  that  the  Board 
was  only  elected  for  three  years,  and  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  ratepayers  of 
London,  if  they  did  not  like  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  turn  out  their  educational 
Parliament  ?  He  thought  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  really  to  have  shown  why 
it  was  they  should  protect  the  ratepayers 
against  their  own  representatives.  How 
did  they  know  that  the  3,000,000  or 
4,000,000  composing  the  Metropolis 
would  thank  the  House  for  stepping  in, 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  Jion. 


Gentleman.      It  would  bo  to  say  to  the 
ratepayers — **We  do  not  consider  you 
are  capable  of  doing  your  own  business, 
and  therefore  we  will  do  it  for  you." 
It  was  interesting  to   see,  considering 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  Kingdom 
the  Metropolis  represented,  how  educa- 
tional work  had  been  going  on  there  for 
the  last  few   years.      He  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  did  not  deny  that  this  debate 
was  likely  to  bo  of  use ;    but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  only  one  side  of 
the   case.     There  was  no  harm  in  that 
side  of   the  case  being  strongly  stated 
after    all,    and    it   would    afford   good 
material  for  discussion  in  every  vestry 
and  public  meeting  before  the  next  elec- 
tion.    Expenditure  had  been  mentioned 
for  which  this  House  was  not  respon- 
sible ;  but  he  did  not  think  in  any  debate 
on  Supply  the  House  had  seen  such  in- 
terest as  was  manifested  on  the  other 
side.     There  was  this  difference — hon. 
Gentlemen  were  responsible  in  one  case, 
but  not  in  the  other.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  forward  the  Mo- 
tion must  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  go 
through  all  the  items  of  expenditure  to 
which  he  had  referred ;  but  he  must  not 
suppose  that  the  charges  which  he  made 
were  unanswerable.      It  was   easy  for 
any  gentleman  to  take  hold  of  a  large 
expenditure,    and   condemn  it ;    but  it 
was  not  easy,  without  notice,  to  be  able 
to  reply  to  any  allegations  that  might  bo 
made.     One  or  two  of  the  items  referred 
to   by   the   hon.    Gentleman,    however, 
struck  him  as  curious.      The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman alluded  to  400  guineas  having 
been  spent  on  a  carpet.     He  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  was   informed,    however,   that 
this  £400  for  a  carpet  was  an  absolute 
delusion.     He  really  hoped  the  House 
would  look  at  the  question  with  some 
sort  of  comparison  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  what  had  to  be  done.      The  Edu- 
cation Act  was  brought  in  in  1870.      It 
was  wanted  in  many  parts  of  the  King- 
dom ;   but   nowhere    was    it    so    much 
wanted  as  in  London,  because  there  was 
no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
elementary  education  had  been  so  much 
neglected.     He  was  so  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  knew  not  how  to  deal 
with  it.     In  fact,  he  at  one  time  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  the  Act  in 
force  in  the  Metropolis,  and  he  thought 
they  should  have  had  to  wait  until  its 
advantages  had  been  shown  elsewhere, 
and  then  get  it  applied  to  London ;  but 
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there  were  others — ^his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  W.  M. 
Torrens)  were  among  them — who  had 
better  courage,  and  they  encouraged  him 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  to  include  London  in 
the  Education  Act,  which  he  did.  The 
result  was,  that  in  no  part  of  England 
had  the  people  more  completely  met  the 
Government,  acknowledging  the  want, 
and  determined  to  do  their  best.  An 
educational  Parliament  was,  therefore, 
made  for  London — the  School  Board — 
which  the  House  was  now  asked  to 
check.  The  House  should  not  forget 
what  it  was — a  Parliament  chosen  by 
the  freest  possible  suffrage  —  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  Metropolis. 
Some  respect  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
paid  to  it.  It  was  elected  by  a  popula- 
tion of  3,500,000,  and  was  composed  of 
very  eminent  persons.  There  was  Lord 
Lawrence,  its  first  Chairman  ;  there  was 
its  present  President,  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
well  known  in  that  House  for  his  ability, 
who  had  devoted  almost  every  hour  of  his 
time  for  days  and  years  to  this  matter. 
No  one  would  deny  that  the  ablest 
and  most  philanthropic  men  in  London 
— and  women  too — had  come  forward 
in  connection  with  this  work,  and  had 
received  the  confidence  of  the  enormous 
population  of  London.  In  1871,  when 
the  School  Board  was  formed,  what 
was  the  state  of  things  ?  Why,  elemen- 
tary education  was  required  in  the  Metro- 
polis for  at  least  560,000  children  ;  but 
there  were  only  places  in  efficient  schools 
for  260,000  children,  and  the  number  of 
children  on  the  register  was  222,000, 
while  the  average  attendance  was  under 
175,000.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  must 
ask  the  House  to  consider  what  that 
meant.  And  yet  the  hon.  Member  now 
came  forward,  and  said — **  Stop  this 
work ;  don't  build  any  more  schools." 
But  he  (Mr.  Forster)  contended  that  the 
work  had  not  been  completed  yet,  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  good  had  been 
done.  Last  year,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  children  on  the  register 
was  444,000,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance had  risen  to  350,000.  That  fact 
showed,  as  he  said,  that  the  work  was 
still  far  from  complete,  although  the 
number  of  children  on  the  educational 
roll  had  been  doubled  since  the  passing 
of  the  Education  Act ;  and  he  wanted  the 
hon.  Member  to  take  notice  of  this  fact — 
that  the  proportion  of  the  average  attend- 
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ance  of  children  to  school  accommodation 
now  was  much  larger,  and  not  smaller,  as 
he  would  seem  to  suppose.  The  average 
attendance  now  was  about  double  what 
it  was  in  1870;  but  the  school  accom- 
modation had  nothing  like  doubled. 
There  were  still,  he  believed,  from 
150,000  to  200,000  children  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  M!em- 
ber  for  South  Shropshire  (Sir  Baldwyn 
Leighton)  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Board  schools  were  filled  out  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  he  mentioned 
the  cases  of  individual  schools  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  thought  they 
ought  not  to  go  into  individual  cases  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question.  It 
might  actually  be  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
said;  but  the  only  safe  ground  to  go 
upon  was  general  results,  and  what  were 
these?  Since  1870  the  average  attend- 
ance at  voluntary  schools,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  had  increased  from  173,000 
to  184,000,  or  11,000,  and  90  efficient 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
18,000,  had  chosen  to  transfer  them- 
selves to  the  School  Board.  That  was 
to  say,  since  1870,  the  average  attend- 
ance at  volimtary  schools  had  increased 
by  29,000.  The  chief  reason  Of  that  in- 
crease was  because  more  parents,  when 
they  found  that  they  had  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  sent  them  to 
voluntary  schools  rather  than  to  Board 
schools.  That,  then,  brought  up  the 
question  of  compulsion,  and  he  wished 
to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  hon. 
Members  who  had  spoken  upon  this 
question.  It  was  an  entire  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  School  Board  was  not 
doing  its  utmost  to  bring  in,  or  that  it 
was  not  successful  in  bringing  in,  the 
poorest  children.  No  doubt,  if  any  hon. 
Gentleman  chose  to  seek  for  them,  un- 
educated children  might  still  be  found  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  East  End  or  of 
Westminster.  The  work,  he  would  ad- 
mit, was  not  yet  complete.  There  were 
not  places  enough  for  all  the  children  to 
bring  them  into.  But,  for  his  own  part, 
he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  School  Board  had  suc- 
ceeded in  its  work.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  Board  had  not  endeavoured  to 
get  the  children  ;  but  he  contended  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  following 
facts  would  prove : — During  the  first 
portion  of  the  year  1878,  which  was  the 
latest  period  for  which  Returns  were 
given,  the  School  Board,  in  the  first 
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place,  sent  out  a  caution  to  «S2,o29 
parents  who  bad  neglected  to  send  their 
children  to  school;  an  attendance  of 
24,497  was  immediately  secured.  No- 
tices were  afterwards  sent  to  22,738 
parents,  with  good  result  in  more  than 
18,000  cases.  The  actual  number  of 
summonses  issued  was  3,705 ;  a  small 
fine  was  imposed  in  2,340  cases,  and  the 
number  of  summonses  dismissed  was 
only  three.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
in  all  these  cases  they  had  been  right  in 
summoning,  for  he  had  seen  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  he  thought  the  Board 
ought  not  to  have  prosecuted.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  all  officers  to  be  in- 
fallible ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  approved 
of  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  to 
insure  a  higher  attendance  at  school. 
He  maintained  that  the  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  voluntary  schools  had  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  compulsion,  which 
enabled  the  Board  to  put  more  scholars 
into  them  than  was  the  case  before. 
He  was,  indeed,  quite  sure  there  would 
not  be  in  London  the  feeling  which  still 
existed  in  favour  of  compulsion,  if  the 
provisions  as  to  compulsion  had  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  well  applied.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ragged  schools.  He  believed 
an  average  attendance  of  10,000  children 
at  the  ragged  schools  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  schools.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  children  attending  the 
ragged  schools  were  not  now  attending 
the  Board  schools,  for  they  were ;  and 
what  showed  real  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  was  that,  whereas  the  chil- 
dren did  not  pay  fees  in  the  ragged 
schools,  they  did  pay  some  small  fees  in 
the  Board  schools.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  occupying 
its  time  while  he  had  endeavoured  to 
show  what  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1870,  and  what  it  was  now  ;  how  much 
had  been  done,  and  what  was  still  to  be 
done.  And  now  he  came  to  the  question 
of  cost.  The  hon.  Member  for  East 
Gloucestershire  used  very  strong  words 
about  the  cost  being  enormous.  The 
times  were  bad,  and  rates  were  heavy, 
and  many  ratepayers  on  reading  the  re- 
marks to-morrow  morning  would  think 
that  their  rates  were  school  rates,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  School  Board 
business  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
very  heavy  rates.  What  was  the  rate 
after  all  ?  It  was  5Jrf.  in  the  pound. 
Wliat  proportion  did  that  bear  to  all 


the  rates?  As  far  as  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  could  make  out,  the  average 
rates  throughout  the  Metropolis  were  at 
least  o«.,  judging  from  the  lowest  total 
rate  in  Marjlebone,  of  4«.,  to  the  high- 
est in  Greenwich,  of  6s.  5d,  The  hon. 
Member  said  he  wished  that  the  School 
Board  rate  was  given  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  in  that  wish  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  quite  concurred  ;  and  this  he 
said,  too — that  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
in  the  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  igno- 
rance which  had  been  the  curse  of  the 
Metropolis  there  had  been  extravagance, 
that  extravagance  should  be  stopped. 
He  believed  when  the  ratepayer  saw  the 
school  rate,  and  knew  what  schooling 
meant,  in  diminishing  the  poor  rate  and 
the  police  rate,  andcomparedit  with  the 
other  rates,  he  did  not  think  the  school 
rate  would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  The 
precept  for  the  School  Board  for  1879 
was  £551,000 ;  while  that  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was,  besides 
the  coal  dues,  the  rate  £582,000.  He 
would  say  a  word  about  sites,  as  he  did 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  had  fairly 
put  the  question.  Ten  schools  had  been 
taken  from  the  centre  of  London,  and  he 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  thought  ten  excep- 
tional schools  ought  not  to  have  been 
taken.  Ho  believed  he  was  right  in 
saying  there  were  161  schools,  the  ac- 
counts of  which  had  been  completed. 
The  cost  of  those  sites  was  rather  more 
than  £5  per  head,  the  cost  of  furniture 
10*.  per  head,  and  the  cost  of  building 
just  about  £10;  so  that  it  was  about 
£15  per  head.  In  fact,  the  cost  for  all 
puri)oses  had  not  exceeded  £16  per 
head.  Therefore,  he  did  not  believe,  if 
there  was  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  matter,  that  it  would  be  found  the 
School  Board  had  been  extravagant  as 
to  sites.  Then,  as  to  maintenance,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  dearer  than  in 
the  voluntary  schools,  and  he  believed  it 
would  continue  to  be  so,  for  rate  work 
could  scarcely  bo  expected  to  be  cheaper 
at  the  outset  than  voluntary  manage- 
ment. If  they  could  have  gone  on 
working  on  the  voluntary  system,  and 
got  the  people  of  England  educated  by 
it,  that  would  have  done  very  well ;  but 
they  could  not  do  it.  Certainly,  the 
voluntary  system  might  be  carried  out 
more  cheaply,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  he  had  been  anxious  to  keep  the 
voluntary  schools  in  operation;  for  he 
knew  there  was  care  bestowed  and  work 
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done  by  the  managers  which  would  pro- 
bably have  to  be  paid  for  elsewhere. 
Then,  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools,  especially 
in  large  cities,  did  not  put  up  their  schools 
with  the  notion  of  supplying  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  Metropolis.  That 
was  not  their  primary  notion.  Their 
principal  aim  was  to  have  a  school  con- 
nected with  their  own  Church  or  deno- 
mination— a  very  praiseworthy  object; 
but  they  erected  the  school  just  where 
it  suited  them  to  do  it.  They  picked 
their  place  for  the  school,  and  they  had 
also,  to  some  extent,  picked  the  chil- 
ren.  But  the  School  Board  could  not 
do  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that  made 
some  difference.  Certainly,  the  average 
in  London  was  higher  for  Board  schools 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom; 
but  he  thought  there  might  be  an  ex- 
planation for  it.  London  was  a  dearer 
place  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
cost  more  to  live  in  London  than  in  pro- 
vincial towns ;  therefore,  he  should  ex- 
pect the  general  expenses  of  schools 
would  be  higher  than  elsewhere.  The 
very  fact  that  there  was  an  enormous 
work  to  be  undertaken ;  that  there  were 
350,000  children  untaught,  who  were 
to  be  brought  within  the  operation  of 
the  Act;  and  that  there  was  no  time 
to  wait  while  so  great  a  number  of  chil- 
dren were  being  left  untaught,  would 
naturally  add  to  the  expense.  The 
schools  had  to  be  started,  and  masters 
and  mistresses  found  for  them.  If  any 
man  chose  to  go  into  any  manufacturing 
town  and  start  there  an  enormous  mill, 
he  must  expect  to  have  to  pay  rather 
more  than  the  market  rates  for  over- 
lookers and  managers.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  London  School  Board,  which 
had  to  start  an  enormous  educational 
machinery.  It  was  ordered  to  do  it ;  it 
was  its  duty  to  do  it,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  expenses  were  rising.  Under 
those  circumstances,  when  a  demand 
suddenly  sprung  up  for  teachers,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  had  to  be  paid  ;  and, 
as  he  was  just  reminded  by  a  right  hon. 
Friend,  it  was  done  at  a  most  expen- 
sive time.  But  the  London  School 
Board,  likewise,  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  which  the  voluntary  schools  did 
not  do,  and  which  the  school  boards 
generally  had  not  done.  He  dared  say 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  in- 
sist that  it  should  not  have  its  Inspectors. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
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therewere200,000  children  in  theschooU; 
and,  therefore,  the  ratepayers  had  a  right 
to  demand  that  there  should  be  Inspec- 
tors, irrespective  of  the  Government  In- 
spectors.    Again,  the  School  Board  had 
taken  very  expensive  work  in  hand  in 
dealing  with  special  cases.     He  alluded 
to  the  teaching  of  the  destitute  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke)  had  brought 
forward  several  instances  of  alleged  ex- 
travagance connected   with    the    Staff. 
He  seemed  to  think  it  a  terrible  thing 
that  the  needlework  Inspector — the  chief 
superintendent,  it  was  to  be  supposed, 
of  the  needlework  for  about    100,000 
girls  —  received   £175   a-year.      That, 
however,  struck  him  (Mr.  \V.  E.  Forster) 
as  a  very  small  sum  indeed,  and  one  un- 
commonly well  spent ;  and  he  trusted 
that  when  the  House  voted  money  they 
might  do  it,  generally  speaking,  on  as 
favourable  terms.     It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, therefore,  that  the  School  Board 
had  done  work  which  neither  voluntary 
schools  nor  other  school  boards  had  per- 
formed.    His  impression  was  that  the 
School  Board  had  had  to  do  things  in 
which    it    was     most    diflBcult    to     be 
economical.     When  the  London  School 
Board   was  compared    with    voluntary 
schools,  or  other  Board  schools,  it  must 
be    remembered    that    it    took    under 
its  charge  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  children   of   the   Metropolis   re- 
quiring help.     Then,  as  to  the  case  of 
the  training-ship,  he  dared  say  that  was 
a  mistake.     He  knew  nothing  about  it. 
But,  perhaps  it  might  be  found  that  there 
was  no  more  over-expenditure  on  that 
training-ship  than  on  many  of  the  ships 
for  which  the  House  was  more  respon- 
sible ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  that 
might  be  a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  the 
London   School   Board  for  the  future. 
But,  however  that  might  be,  it  did  not 
require  a  Resolution  of  Parliament  to 
bring  home   that  matter  to   the   rate- 
payers of  London.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  possible  that  when  the  case  of  the 
training-ship   was  brought   before  the 
tribunal  of  the  ratepayers,  there  might 
be  some  defence  offered  of  which  they 
had  not  yet  heard.     He  now  came  to 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers.    He  wished 
to  take  as  impartial  a  view  of  them  as 
he  could.     It  was  quite  true  that  those 
salaries  stood   at  a  higher  average  in 
London  than  in  the  Kingdom  generally- 
£132  for  masters,  £102  for  mistresses, 
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aud  £100  for  infant  school-mistresses, 
were  considerably  more  than  the  sums 
paid  in  voluntary  schools  and  in  other 
13oard  schools.    But  there  were,  as  com- 
pared  with   the  voluntary  schools,   no 
residences.     In  the  case  of  the  masters, 
therefore,  he  did  not  think  the  salaries 
— £132,    as    compared    with    £117   in 
voluntary  schools — extravagantly  high. 
With  regard  to   the  mistresses,   how- 
ever, the  matter  was  different;   but  it 
should  be   remembered  that  the   sala- 
ries paid  by  the  voluntary  schools  before 
were  far  too  low — namely,  an  average 
of  £67,  added  to  which  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  very  rough  lot  of  children  to 
deal  with  when  the  Education  Act  was 
passed.     He  was  glad,    however,   that 
fc^ir  Charles  Beed  was  aware  that  the 
salaries  would  have  to  be  looked  into. 
But  his  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's)  sympathy 
with  the  masters  and  mistresses  was  so 
great,   and  his  feeling  that  they  had 
long  been    a    neglected  class   was    so 
strong,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  regret  that  their  salaries  had  been 
raised  throughout  the  Kingdom.     He 
hoped,  however,  that  neither  the  teachers 
uor  their  paymasters  would  forget  that 
salaries  must  be  regulated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  supply  and  demand.     In  the 
beginning  there  was  a  great  demand; 
but  he  thought,  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  masters  and  mistresses  might  have 
to   look   forward  to   smaller  pay.     Sir 
Charles  Reed  said  that  one  of  the  first 
,  tasks  of  the  School  Board  would  be  to 
revise    the    scale    of    salaries    of    the 
teachers.  Ho  wished  to  make  one  or  two 
suggestions  to  the  School  Board,  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so.     He  be- 
lieved  that  what  had   been  the  chief 
ground  of  their  expenditure,  over  and 
above  that  of  the  voluntary  schools,  was 
not  so  much  that  they  had  paid  their 
teachers  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  but 
that  they  had  a  much  larger  number  of 
them — more,  he  submitted,  than  might 
be  necessary  for  the  requirements ;  and 
ho   suggested  that  this  matter  should 
now  receive  very  full  consideration.    jSo 
doubt,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large 
number  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the   Act,    in   consequence   of  the  num- 
bers  of   neglected  children  that  were 
brought  in  out  of  the  streets,  and  not 
from  other  schools,  in  a  large  Metro- 
polis like  London.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  might   be   argued    that    the    larger 
teaching  power  had  been  justified  to  a 
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great  extent  by  'the  result;  because, 
though  the  children  had  been  so  neg- 
lected before,  yet  the  passes  in  the 
London  Board  Schools  were  above  the 
average  in  the  voluntary  schools.  There 
was  another  point  which  he  thought 
might  also  be  considered  by  the  Board, 
and  that  was  the  fees  of  the  children. 
The  voluntary  schools  got  an  average  of 
13«.  per  child ;  the  average  of  the  Board 
schools  was  rather  under  8«.  He  hoped  the 
Board  would  be  encouraged  from  their 
success  in  getting  a  fee  out  of  the  ragged 
school  children,  though  of  only  1^.,  to 
try  to  raise  the  average  fee  of  the  other 
children.  The  average  fee  in  the^London 
Board  schools  was  about  2d.j  which  was 
below  the  average  in  the  large  towns, 
and,  taking  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis 
together,  he  did  not  know  why  that 
should  be  so.  There  was  another  sugges- 
tion he  would  make,  which  was  that  the 
Board  should  try  more  than  they  had 
done  the  system  of  a  gradation  of 
schools.  In  West  Ham  the  system 
worked  very  well,  for  there  there  was  a 
school  with  a  Irf.,  a  school  with  a  2d.y 
and  a  school  with  a  Ad,  rate,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  they  should  not  get  as  much 
as  9d,  A  word  or  two  now  about  the 
checks  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Gloucestershire  would 
introduce.  There  was  one  great  check 
which  the  Act  had  established — namely, 
that  the  people  who  paid  the  money 
elected  the  persons  who  spent  it.  But 
as  to  the  checks  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced, he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  took 
down  some  of  the  proposals  made  at  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  Vestries. 
Ho  saw  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
making  arrangements  for  introducing  a 
dei)utation  from  this  conference  to  the 
Lord  President;  but  he  must  say  that 
he  had  never  expected  to  find  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  support  these  pro- 
posals. The  first  was  that  the  rate 
should  be  limited  ;  the  second,  that 
all  School  Board  buildings  should  be 
stopped — that  was,  that  the  educational 
deticiency  should  be  left  unsupplied ; 
and  the  third,  that  in  the  rate  schools 
there  should  be  no  rate-paid  teaching 
except  for  the  three  Il*s ;  that  the  rest 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  parents  ;  and, 
further,  that  smaller  State  grants  should 
bo  made  to  the  rate  schools  than  to  the 
voluntary  schools,  which  would  soon 
cause  an  outcry  to  be  raised  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  ratepayers  through- 
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out  the  Metropolis.     For  himself,   he 
had  no  fear  that  the  Government  would 
offer  such  checks    as  had    been   sug- 
gested,  or  that  the  people  would  ac- 
cept them.     There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  rate  being  more  than 
was  at  first  mentioned,    and  he  quite 
granted  that   the  expenses  had    been 
somewhat  beyond  what  he  had  expected. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself,  in  any  proposed  estimate,  or, 
indeed,  anyone   else  who   set  to  work 
to  build  a  house,  would  find  that   the 
outlay  which  he  had  to  incur  was  not 
always  that  which  he  anticipated.     If, 
however,  the  ratepayers  of  London  were 
to  compare  their  position  with  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  large 
towns    throughout    the    country,    they 
would    find  that,    generally  speaking, 
their  rate  was  lower.     Then  they  came 
to  the  question  of  starving  the  education. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  child  had  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  in  a  very  elementary  manner,  it 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  school,  un- 
less his  parents  were  prepared  to  pay 
more  money  for  him.     Could  they  fully 
estimate  what  that  meant? — that  they 
were  not  to  have  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, history,  or  even  of  such  subjects 
as  that  of  elementary  social  economy, 
which,    although   the    hon.   Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  laughed  at  it,  might  be 
found  very  useful  to  the  working  classes. 
A  parent  might  have  been  paying  for 
the  education  of  his  child  up  to  the  age 
of   10,    and  was  quite  willing  that  he 
should  go  on  to  the  age  of  13  or  14  ;  but 
if  so,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
him  pay  extra.     That,  however,  was  a 
proposal    which    it    would    be    impos- 
sible   to   work ;    and    he  must   say   in 
that,  and  other  matters  brought  forward, 
he  took  an  entirely  different  view  from 
that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.     He  had 
very  little  more   to  add.     He  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  men  who  had 
been  members  of  the  School  Board  had 
made  no  mistakes.     He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that,  having  a  very  difficult  work  to 
do,  they  had  always  done  it  as  cheaply 
as  might  have  been  the  case;   but  he 
would  say  he  believed  they  might  search 
the  whole  Kingdom  through,   and  they 
would  not  find  any  better   work  done 
either  by   Imperial    or    local  officials. 
However,  he  hoped  they  would  look  to 
economy     for     the     future— ["  Hear, 
hear !  " j— Yes,    he    would  repeat,    he 
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hoped  they  would  look  to  economy  in 
the  future ;  but  he  also  trusted  that,  in 
doing  so,  they  would  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  their  main  duty  was  to  pro- 
vide for  education.  He  thought  it  was 
probable  they  might  be  able  to  do  things 
cheaper  hereafter;  but  he  would  say 
again,  you  might  search  through  the 
Kingdom,  and  you  would  not  find  a 
better  return  for  the  money  spent — b\d. 
in  the  pound — anywhere  than  the  hard 
work  done  by  the  London  S<^hool  Board.  It 
was  done  by  the  indomitable,  self-deny- 
ing energy  of  those  men  and  women 
who  had  been  upon  this  Board.  Their 
work  was  unpaid.  It  was  not  only  un- 
paid, but  obscure  and  unthanked ;  but 
he  trusted  that  they  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged, and  that  they  would  go  on 
with  their  work.  And,  after  all,  it  was 
the  population,  the  ratepayers,  the 
parents  of  this  Metropolis,  who  had  to 
judge  whether  they  did  this  work  or  not. 
He  had  no  fear  whatever  that  they  would 
stop  this  work,  or  that  that  House  would 
interfere  to  put  checks  upon  the  Board 
which  the  ratepayers  did  not  wish  to 
have  put. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  did  not 
think  anyone  could  be  surprised  at  the 
Motion  now  brought  forward,  for  it  did 
give  expression  to  a  feeling  of  disquietude 
which  certainly  did  exist  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  London  School  Board.  His 
hon.  Friend,  in  a  singularly  able  and 
exhaustive  speech,  made  a  series  of  alle- 
gations whicn,  if  true,  were  the  justifica- 
tion for  his  Motion ;  while,  if  further 
justification  were  required,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  speech  to  which  they  had 
just  listened.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
commenced  his  observations  by  rather 
deprecating  the  interference  of  that 
House  with  the  London  School  Board. 
They  had  constituents,  and  therefore  it 
was  hardly  the  business  of  the  House  to 
interfere  between  them  and  their  consti- 
tuents,  thev  were  told.  But  if  there  had 
not  been  that  Motion  in  the  House,  they 
would  not  have  heard  the  opinion  that 
for  the  future  the  Board  must  practise 
economy  ;  while  this  theory,  that  no  one 
must  interfere  between  a  majority  and 
its  constituents,  applied  not  only  to  local 
but  to  Imperial  matters ;  and,  certainly, 
theright  hon. Gentleman  and  hisFriends, 
during  the  past  five  years,  had  not  at  all 
brought  their  conduct  into  accord  with 
this  precept.  In  fact,  that  argument 
must  have  been  invented  on  the  spur  of 
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the  moment ;  because  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that    this    expenditure   did   not 
merely  affect  the  ratepayers  of  London, 
but  the  fees  and  salaries  affected  every 
single    elementary  school    everywhere, 
and  that  the  raising  of  salaries  in  Lon- 
don had  practically  raised  them  through- 
out   the  whole    of   England.      Before 
making  any  observations  on  the  expen- 
diture of  the  School  Board,  he  would  ask 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  two  facts. 
With  the  first  point  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  already  dealt.     He  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  was  one  of  those  Metro- 
politan Members  who  suggested,  in  1870, 
that  there  should  be  one  Central  Board 
for  the  Metropolis.    After  their  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  years,  they  could 
say  that  if  a  School  Board  had  been  set 
up  in  any  other  way  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  work  it.     The  arti- 
ficial boundaries  of  the  different  parishes 
were  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  each 
Board,  with  different  bye- laws  and  dif- 
ferent officers  and  children  constantly 
passing  over  the  boundaries  from  one 
parish  to  another,  and  from  one  school 
to  another,  to  get  satisfactorily  to  work. 
It  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  those 
who  recommended  the  creation  of  the 
London    School    Board  that  a    power 
would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
Board  of  levying  rates  such  as  had  never 
been  given  to  any  local  authority  before. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  high 
salaries  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Office.     No  doubt,  they  would  seem 
high  if  paidby  any  Board  butLondon.  But 
the  London  School  Board  had  under  its 
jurisdiction  a  population  almost  identical 
in  number  with  the  total  population  of 
Scotland,   and    the    rateable  value    of 
London    exceeded    by   £2,000,000  the 
whole  rateable  value  of  Scotland.  There- 
fore, it  was  only  just  and  fair  that  they 
should  make  allowances  for  the  great 
difficulties  with  which  the  London  School 
Board  had  to  contend.     They  had  this 
enormous  population   put  under  their 
control ;    they   were    asked   to   furnish 
school  accommodation  for  that  popula- 
tion, among  thechildren  being  a  large  pi  o- 
portion  of  what  were  called  "  wastrels  ;'* 
they    had   the    greatest   possible   diffi- 
culty   in    acquiring    sites,    and    there 
were  a  variety  of  other  difficulties  in 
their  way.     It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  ability  and  devotion  with 
which  they  had  carried  out  their  work, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  munificence  with 
which  individual  members  of  the  Board 
had  shown  that  they  were  ready,  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  to  make  donations 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
He  also  entirely  agreed  with  what  was 
said  about  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
(Sir  Charles  Reed).     He  was  very  well 
known,  personally,  to  the  House;  his 
experience  had  been  of  the  greatest  use 
to  his  colleagues,  and  to  his  influence 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  religious  difficulty  had 
been  so  satisfactorily  settled.    At  all  the 
Board  schools  at  the  present  time  reli- 
gious instruction  was  given,  and  every 
year  a  greater  number  of  children  were 
participating  in  the  instruction  so  given. 
All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  they  began  to  criticize 
the  expenditure.      They  must  also  re- 
member that  the  Board  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  system  of  education  they 
had  to  carry  out.     The  system  was  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Legislature ; 
and  the  House  might  be  quite  certain 
if  there  had  been  extravagance  it  was, 
to   a  certain   extent,   the  result    of   a 
system  which  the  Legislature  imposed. 
This  matter  was  of  so  much  importance 
that,  although  the  hour  was  rather  late, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him 
to  lay  a  few  figures  before  them,  espe- 
cially as  only  by  that  means  could  they 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  whether  the  ex- 
penditure was  justifiable  or  successful. 
The  London  School  Board  had  a  popula- 
tion and  a  rateable  value  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  Scotland.     The 
number  of  schools  under  their  control 
was  257,  as  against  2,334  in  Scotland; 
and  the  number  of  certificated  and  pupil 
teachers,  respectively,   in   London  was 
1,950  and  2,250,  as  against  3,870  and 
3, 850  in  Scotland.  Not  only  were  there  a  far 
larger  number  of  schools,  but  there  were 
also  a  far  larger  number  of  teachers  in 
Scotland ;  and,  therefore,  the  comparison 
was  favourable  to  London,  and  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  educate  children  more  cheaply 
than  in  Scotland.     But,  on  the  contrary, 
he  found  the  total  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  each  child  in  a  London  school,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  site,  building,  &c.,  and 
counting  only  teaching  staff,  books,  and 
apparatus,  for  1877-8,  was  £2  13*.  5rf. ; 
while   in  Scotland  it  was  but  £2  2*. 
But  the  amount  expended  out  of  the  rates 
per  child  in  London  was  £l  11 «.  llrf., 
while  in  Scotland  it  was  but  lit    5d, 
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In  one  sense  the  result  was  creditable  to 
the  London  School  Board,  because  their 
earnings  per  child  were  1 4«.  4(;?.,  while  the 
rate  in  Scotland  was  over  16«.    There- 
fore, not  only  was  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, as  might  be  expected,  more  efficient, 
but,  as  regarded  the  results,  it  was  also 
considerably  cheaper.    What,  then,  was 
the  cause  of  this  very  heavy  expenditure  ? 
It  might  be  divided  into  two  heads — 
that  which  related  to    the   supply   of 
schools  and  the  general  administration 
of  schools,  and  that  which  related  to  the 
supply  of  children.     With  regard  to  the 
supply  of  schools,  he  had  looked  very 
carefully  into  the  figures  himself ;  and  he 
could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that,  so  far 
from  the  supply  of  schools  being  exces- 
sive, there  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  considerable    deficiency.      He    could 
prove  that  easily.  At  the  present  moment 
there  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Board 
and  voluntary  schools  600,000  children, 
while  there  was  accommodation  in  the 
schools    themselves    for    but    472,000 
children;    so  that  there  was  clearly  a 
deficiency  of  school   accommodation  of 
128,000  places.     Moreover,  London  was 
annually  increasing  its  population ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  building  of  schools  were 
stopped  the  number  of  places   wanted 
must  continue  to  increase.   It  was,  there- 
fore, he  thought,  quite  clear  that  unless 
that  House  chose  to  reverse  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Act  of  1870 — 
that  every  district  should  provide  suffi- 
cient   school     accommodation    for    the 
children  in  it — it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  supply  of  schools  must  be  increased. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  schools 
was  concerned,  he  thought  that  part  of 
the  expenditure  must  continue  to  in- 
crease.    It  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
think  of  enacting  that  London  alone,  of 
all  the  districts  in  England,  should  have 
an  educational  deficiency ;  and  it  would 
be  an  everlasting  monument  of  parsimony 
and  impotence  that  the  richest  capital  in 
the  world  should  be  unable  to  supply 
sufficient  school  accommodation  for  her 
children.     As  to  the  question  whether 
the  supply  of  schools  could  be  accom- 
plished at  a  less  cost  than  in  the  past, 
the  correspondence  between  the  Educa- 
tion Department  and  the  Board  was  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members.     No  doubt, 
in  certain   cases,    the  expenditure   had 
been  excessive ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
Board  had  been  called  to  the  fact,  and 
he  was  quite  certain  that  the  members 
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o'f  the  Board  would  co-operate,  as  far 
as  they  could,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  build- 
ing new  schools.  It  was  then,  on  the 
one  hand,  perfectly  clear  that  the  num- 
ber of  Board  schools  in  London  must 
increase ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  these  schools  and  the  general 
administration  must  also  increase.  One 
therefore  turned  with  more  interest  to  that 
part  of  the  expenditure  which  related  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  children  in  the 
schools ;  because  it  was  perfectlv  clear 
if  there  were  to  be  more  schools,  and 
the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  was  not  to  decrease,  that 
there  was  literally  no  limit  to  the  amount 
which  the  London  School  Board  would 
have  to  levy  upon  the  rates,  in  order  to 
meet  the  deficiency  arising  between  the 
fees  and  their  general  expenditure.  The 
cost  of  maintenance,  comparatively,  was 
as  follows : — The  average  in  the  volun- 
tary schools  throughout  England  was 
£1  14#.,  the  average  of  the  board  schools 
throughout  England  was  £2  1«. ;  but  the 
average  of  the  London  School  Board 
was  £2  13#.  6d.  These  figures  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  it  could  not  be 
contended  that  they  were  the  necessary 
result  of  low  fees ;  because  in  Birming- 
ham, where  there  were  more  schools 
with  low  fees  in  proportion  to  the  others 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  Elingdom, 
the  expenditure  was  kept  within  £2  per 
head.  On  examining  the  Estimates  of 
the  London  School  Board,  it  was  very 
easy  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  expen- 
diture. Since  this  Notice  had  been  put 
on  the  Paper  he  had  made  it  his  duty 
very  closely  to  criticize  their  figures ; 
and  he  thought  they  would  startle  the 
House,  as  they  had  startled  him.  He 
found  that  the  average  cost  of  mainten- 
ance in  the  school  per  child  was 
£2  lis.  Id. ;  and  the  average  fees,  taking 
all  the  board  schools,  was  1b.  6d.  per 
head.  A  considerable  deduction  had  to 
be  made  from  that,  because  all  the  books, 
papers,  and  stationery  were  provided 
gratis.  They  amounted  to  4«.  7d.,  and, 
deducting  that  from  the  fees,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  astounding  result  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  child  in  a  London 
School  Board  school  was  about  £2  10*., 
and  the  average  contribution  from  that 
child  in  fees  was  2«.  lld.^  or  much  less 
than  Id.  per  week.  But  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  schools  the  children 
only  paid  Id.  per  week,   and  were  pro- 
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vided  gratis  with  books,  papers,  and 
stationery.  The  result,  again,  was  then 
that  the  average  fee  paid  by  all  the 
children  was  less  than  Id.  per  week, 
and  that  no  fee  whatever  was  paid  in 
many  schools.  Of  course,  he  knew  certain 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House  were  in 
favour  of  free  education.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Act.  Its  inten- 
tion was  to  place  within  reach  of  the 
parent  a  sound  and  cheap  education ; 
but  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  rate- 
payers to  give  free  education.  What 
would  naturally  occur  to  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  was,  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  impose  such  very  low  fees  ? 
Were  the  conditions  of  life  so  excep- 
tional as  to  necessitate  these  very  low 
fees  ?  A  School  Board  alluded  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)— that  of  West  Ham- 
afforded  a  good  answer  to  the  question. 
It  was  a  large  urban  district,  and  what 
was  necessary  in  London  they  might  as- 
sume would  be  necessary  there.  Yet 
there  the  cost,  in  1877,  was  £2  3«.  3d. 
per  child;  and  in  1878,  £1  19*.  lid.; 
the  amount  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment being  quite  equal  to  that  obtained 
by  the  London  School  Board.  Not  only, 
then,  was  that  system  quite  as  efficient, 
but  it  was  much  cheaper.  One  cause  of 
this  greater  expense  was  the  number 
and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed. Nobody  objected  to  the  teachers 
being  adequately  remunerated ;  but  cer- 
tain figures  laid  on  the  Table  seemed 
to  show  that  the  average  salaries  of 
teachers  in  London  were  considerably 
higher  than  those  paid  elsewhere.  Thus, 
there  were  42  teachers  whose  salary  was 
between  £250  and  £300;  26  under 
£300;  16  between  £300  and  £325;  7 
at  £325 ;  2  at  £350 ;  and  1  at  £467. 
The  question  at  once  arose,  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  pay  these  very  high  salaries  ; 
or  was  it  to  be  considered  whether 
parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  more 
than  Id.?  A  very  able  letter  on  that 
subject  appeared  in  The  Times  from  Mr. 
Rodgers,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.     He  said — 

"  It  is  urged  by  some  that  we  ought  not  to 
pay  a  teacher  more  than  his  market  price.  But 
we  want  the  best  teachers  for  London,  and  we 
ought  to  have  them,  and  we  should,  therefore, 
pay  them  above  the  market  price." 

He  did  not  wish  to  put  too  severe  an 
interpretation  on  that  expression ;  but, 


unquestionably,  the  result  of  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  London  School  Board  had 
been  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  all  over 
England ;  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
the  small  School  Boards  and  districts  had 
had  to  encounter  in  the  rural  districts 
during  the  last  two  years  had  been  the 
getting  teachers  to  accept  the  salaries 
they  could  afford  to  pay.  Therefore, 
this  paying  more  than  the  market  value 
in  London  affected  very  hardly  the  rate- 
payers elsewhere,  besides  affecting  the 
managers  of  the  voluntary  schools. 
That  was  another  point  which  would 
account  for  the  very  high  expenditure 
in  the  London  School  Board  schools.  He 
did  not  think  that  a  system  of  low  fees 
with  very  highly- trained  teachers,  whose 
salaries  depended  on  the  results  of  the 
examinations,  were  in  any  way  incom- 
patible. But  what  was  the  result  in 
these  schools?  The  teacher  knew  he 
was  dependent  upon  the  result.  The 
better-dressed  child  ;  the  child  which 
was  higher  in  the  social  scale,  the  better 
educated,  the  more  intelligent,  the  better 
for  his  purpose;  and,  therefore,  this 
system  made  the  teacher  eager  to  get 
hold  of  the  very  class  of  children  for 
whom  these  schools  were  not  intended. 
It  was  only  fair  to  the  School  Board  to 
say  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  alter 
this,  and  so  to  fix  the  salaries  that  a  less 
portion  of  the  teacher's  remuneration 
might  be  dependent  on  the  results  of  the 
examination.  The  question  naturally 
asked,  then,  was — Is  the  cause  of  this 
very  high  rate  of  maintenance  in  the 
London  schools  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
School  Board ;  or  is  it  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  legislation  of  nine  years 
ago?  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  annual  grant  was  not  given 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  it  was  10  or  12  years 
ago .  Then  it  was  ^i ven,  according  to  th  e 
Code— 

"To  promote  local  voluntary  effort,  and  in 
order  to  extend  education  among  the  working 
classes." 

When  the  Act  of  1870  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  made  a  propo- 
sal which  would  have  obviated  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  subsequently  oc- 
curred, and  it  was  that  each  district 
should  be  responsible  for  its  Fchool 
supply,  and  that  no  School  Board  fchould 
have  the  power  of  contributing  to  volun- 
tary schools  without  the   rateo.     That 
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proposition  was  not  palatable    to  the 
Party  with  which  he  was  associated  ;  it 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman substituted  a  proposal  by  which 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  was  given 
both  to  voluntary  as    well    as  Board 
schools.     The  effect  of  the  Acts  of  1870 
and  1876  was  that  compulsion  extended 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  England, 
and  the  children  who  were  at  the  schools 
were  not  exclusively  the  children  of  the 
working  classes.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Education  Department 
estimated  that  only  one-seventh  of  the 
children  of  England  had  education  pro- 
vided for  them  otherwise  than  by  ele- 
mentary schools.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  never  attempted  to  define 
what  was  meant  by  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  but,  of  course,  the  education  of  all 
children  must  be  elementary,  and  the  de- 
finition attached  to  an  elementary  school 
was  a  school  where  the  fee  did  not  exceed 
9d.  per  week.     Therefore,  they  had  now 
drifted   from   a  position   in  which  the 
grant  was  given  to  promote  local  volun- 
tary effort  in  extending  education  among 
the  working  classes,  to  a  position  where 
any  person  could  send  his  child  to  an 
elementary  school  in  which,  provided  the 
fees  charged  were  not  more  than  9d.  per 
week,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  that  edu- 
cation would  be  defrayed  by  the  State. 
That  partly  depended,  of  course,  on  the 
amount  realized  by   the  examinations. 
Power  was  given  to  the  School  Boards 
to  raise  rates  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing education,  the  intention  being  that 
the  rates  were  to  be  used  in  order  to 
bring  cheap  education  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  high 
fees.    By  cheap  education  was  not  meant 
education  which  should  bo  very  cheap  to 
the  child,  but  exceedingly  dear  to  the 
ratepayer.      Under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Educa- 
tion Department  to  place  any  limit  on 
the   expenditure  of    voluntary  schools, 
because  the  balance  came  from  private 
sources,  and  the  managers  knew   that 
the  larger  the  expenditure    the  better 
was    the   result    of    the    examination ; 
and,  consequently,  when  the  managers 
of  the  Board  schools  found  out  that  by 
expending  more  money  out  of  the  rates 
upon  the  Board  schools  they  could  ob- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  many  of  them  felt  justified 
in  doing  so,  until,  undoubtedly,  the  result 
of  the  system  at  the  present  moment 
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was  this — that  certain  School  Boards— he 
did  not  say  they  did  it  intentionally— 
did  dip  their  hands  very  deeply  into  the 
ratepayers'  pockets,  and  so  obtained  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  grant  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund.     Now,  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  that  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.     The  intention 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  and  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
was  that  in  proportion  as  they  increased 
the  grant  they  should  reduce  the  amount 
levied  from  the  rates.     If  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  he  was  in  any   way  ex- 
aggerating, let  him  just  tell  them  what  the 
results  of  the   examination,    compared 
with  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  the  Lou- 
don School  Board,  had  been  during  the 
last  year.     It  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  results  had  been,  in  one  sense,  very 
creditable  to  the  London  School  Board, 
because  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
15«.  A^d,  in  London,  against  15«.  \^,  in 
other  schools  in  England — that  was  to 
say,  they  had  got  2^d.  more  than  had 
been  obtained  for  the  children  in  other 
schools.      But   at  what  cost  did  they 
obtain  this?    Every  one  of  those  chil- 
dren had  cost  lis.  8d.  more  to  obtain 
that  return;  and,  in  order  to  get  2J</. 
more  out  of  the  grant,  the  rates  had  had 
to  contribute  16«.  4d.  to  produce  that 
result.     The  question  was,   whether  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  bring 
the  Board  schools  back  to   apply  the 
rates  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  ?    There  were  certain  ob- 
jects very  clearly  in  view  in  this  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  most  in- 
expedient if  the  House  were  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affect  the  efficiency  of  elementary 
education   in  this    country.      It  must, 
again,  be  remembered  that  whoever  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment had  to  exercise  discretion  between 
the  Board  schools  and  the   voluntary 
schools;    and    although    it    might    be 
possible  to  make  such   an   exercise  of 
that  discretion  as  to  favour  a  system  to 
which  he  was  personally  favourable,  yet 
he  believed  that  such  a  course  would 
not  only  be  very  improper,  but  very  un- 
wise.    It  would  counteract  against  the 
system  which  it  was  supposed  to  favour, 
and  must,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  zig-zag 
legislation  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  education.     Therefore,  the 
Government  had  invariably  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  such  lines  of  actiou  as  were 
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consistent  with  justice  and  propriety, 
and  which  could  be  maintained  by 
themselves,  and  with  difficulty  reversed 
by  those  who  came  after  them.  Now, 
keeping  those  objects  fairly  in  view, 
let  the  House  see  whether  they  could 
possibly  suggest  any  proposal  to  meet 
the  undoubted  evil  which  existed. 
There  were  some  who  suggested  that 
the  amount  of  the  school  fees  should  be 
reduced  from  9rf.  to  6rf. ;  and,  further, 
that  no  school  should  be  considered  an 
elementary  school  which  exceeded  6i., 
because  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  a  very  large 
number  of  children  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes  were  educated  in  Board 
and  voluntary  schools  with  Government 
assistance,  while  their  parents  could 
perfectly  afibrd  to  pay  for  them  without 
any  assistance. .  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  could  not  prevent  these 
children  from  attending  these  elementary 
schools,  because  everybody  had  a  right 
to  do  80  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  result 
of  that  plan  would  be  that  whilst  the 
scholars  would  continue  to  attend  the 
fees  payable  by  them  would  diminish. 
He  could  not  but  feel,  himself,  that  in 
all  large  Board  districts  they  must  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  which  would,  he  thought,  tend 
to  efficiency  and  economy.  They  could 
then  apportion  the  teaching  staff  to  the 
children  who  had  to  be  instructed,  and 
there  were  many  other  obvious  advan- 
tages. Still,  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  it  would  be  justifiable  for  the  Edu- 
cation Office  to  suggest  that  a  general 
system  of  graded  schools  should  take 
place  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
first  place,  one  great  difference  was  very 
obvious.  In  many  parishes  and  school 
districts  in  England  there  was  only  one 
school ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  have  graded  schools.  Then, 
he  thought,  before  the  House  attempted 
to  do  anything  in  that  direction,  they 
should  see  what  could  be  done  by  se- 
condary schools  in  England ;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  year  by 
year,  under  the  scheme  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  an  excellent 
system  of  secondary  schools  was  being 
established.  Well,  if  the  House  should 
reject  those  two  proposals,  there  was 
another  which  he  would  suggest,  and 
which  seemed  to  him  to  exactly  meet 
the  difficulty.  Suppose  the  House  wore 
to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Edu- 


I  cation  Department,  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  as  elementary  schools,  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  the  Return 
showed  that,  with  the  single  exceptions 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  all  elementary  schools  in 
England  was  under  £2  2«.  per  child  per 
annum.  Well,  supposing  it  was  provided 
that  if  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  per 
child  exceeded  £2  2«..  the  excess  should 
be  deducted  from  the  grants  given  to  the 
school,  the  result  would  be  to  show  the 
managers  of  the  schools  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  economy ;  and  if  they  did  not 
do  so,  it  would  be  a  question  for  the 
ratepayers  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
limit  should  be  imposed.  This  proposal 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Education  Department ;  and,  without 
pledging  himself  in  any  way  to  the  de- 
tails, because  the  matter  required  most 
careful  consideration,  he  thought  he 
might  say  that  the  Government  might 
act  in  that  direction.  This  would  ef- 
fectually tend,  he  thought,  to  prevent 
managers  from  putting  their  hands  too 
deeply  into  the  rates  in  order  to  get  the 
extra  grants.  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  say  that  the  managers  of  schools  had 
the  option  of  spending  as  much  as  they 
chose  of  the  taxes  which  were  not  col- 
lected by  them.  If  this  proposal  were 
shortly  put  into  practice,  what  would  be 
the  result  as  regarded  London  ?  Of 
course,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
School  Board  at  once  to  reduce  its  ex- 
penditure, and  a  certain  time  must  be 
given;  but  if  the  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance of  the  London  schools  were  re- 
duced to  £2  2«.,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  saving  of  £100,000.  That 
was  the  suggestion  which,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  he  was  ready  to  make. 
Hehoped  his  hon.  Friend,  after  this  state- 
ment, would  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
press  his  Motion  to  a  Division.  He  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  had  indicated— and 
he  thought  the  figures  he  had  quoted 
showed — that  there  had  been  an  expen- 
diture on  the  part  of  the  London  School 
Board  which  did  not  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether necessary ;  and,  such  being  the 
case,  he  should  not,  tlierefore,  vote 
against  the  Motion ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him 
to  vote  for  it.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  London  School  Board  was  by 
far  the  most  important  School  Board  in 
existence  ;  and  if  the  Education  Depart- 
ment had  any  reason  to  find  fault  with 
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the  expenditure  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
write  to  them,  and  not  by  a  side  wind, 
by  a  Motion  of  this  sort,  to  inflict  upon 
them  censure.  There  were  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  made  it  undesirable, 
he  thought,  for  his  hon.  Friend  to  push 
his  Motion  to  a  Division.  He  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  was  sorry  that  he 
should  have  detained  the  House  at  some 
length ;  and  if  they  could  so  shape  their 
proposal  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  England,  he  did  not  think  any- 
one would  have  cause  to  complain  that 
it  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  affect 
either  the  sufficiency  or  the  efficiency  of 
national  education ;  but  it  would  show 
the  managers  of  schools  that  it  never  was, 
and  was  not  now,  the  intention  of  Par- 
liament that  a  great  and  unlimited  use 
should  be  made  of  the  rates  in  order  to 
obtain  a  larger  measure  of  money  raised 
by  taxation.  He  thought  it  would  also 
be  a  distinct  intimation  to  any  manager 
or  any  Board  who  took  a  different  view, 
and  who  believed  that  unlimited  expen- 
diture was  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
education,  that  no  greater  hindrance  to 
the  cause  of  national  education  could  be 
devised  than  to  make  the  progress  of 
primary  education  dependent  upon  ex- 
cessive dipping  into  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers. 

Me.  MUNDELLA  said,  they  had  now 
arrived  at  a  very  late  hour,  yet  not  a 
single  Metropolitan  Member  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  House, 
nor  had  any  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Board,  who  were  also  Members 
of  that  House,  spoken.  The  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord  certainly,  also,  ought 
not  to  go  without  discussion  and  un- 
challenged. Therefore,  he  begged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(i/r.  Munddla.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  YOEKE  said,  ho  must 
distinctly  oppose  the  Motion,  unless  it 
was  understood  that  the  adjournment 
was  not  to  be  sine  die.  If,  however,  the 
Government  could  not  give  him  a  day, 
he  must  take  a  Division  on  the  question 
of  the  adjournment,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  House 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  School  Board. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  would  be  heartily 
glad  if  the  Government  could  give  the 
hon.  Member  a  day,  for  the  more  this  i 
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subject  was  discussed  the  better  for  the 
future  of  education.  But  to  take  a 
Division  on  the  adjournment  would  be 
thereby  to  decide  what  would,  prac- 
tically, be  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  most 
important  local  representative  body  in 
the  country,  without  its  own  representa- 
tives having  been  heard.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  1  o'clock  they  had  had  but 
four  speeches,  no  member  of  the  Board, 
or  representing  the  Metropolis,  having 
spoken.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  taking  the  House  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  force  a  Division. 

Mr.  pell  said,  ho  should  vote  for 
the  Motion,  not  because  he  wished  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  who  were  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstances,  but  because  he 
objected  to  the  circumstances  which 
placed  them  where  they  were. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  thought  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  very  reasonable. 
It  would  be  most  unwise  to  attempt  to 
get  a  decision  on  the  Main  Question  by 
dividing  on  the  Motion  for  adjournment, 
because  the  case  had  not  been  nearly 
sufficiently  debated.  He  should  be  very 
glad  if  the  Government  could  give  a 
day;  but  he  feared  that  was  not  very 
likely  at  this  period  of  the  Session. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  the  Government  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  issue 
raised,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  had 
been  debated ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  feared  it  was  a  debate  which,  at  that 
period  of  the  Session,  they  could  not 
hope  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. The  case  brought  forward  not 
only  raised  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  particular  School  Board,  but 
introduced  the  whole  question  of  our 
educational  system  ;  while  the  statement 
by  his  noble  Friend  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  ought  itself  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  debate.  It  was,  there- 
fore, most  reasonable  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned.  The  Government 
would  give  a  day  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  if  they  felt  they  could  redeem 
their  promise,  but  that  was  quite  out  of 
their  power  ;  and  he  could  only  express 
a  hope  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
found  to  resume  the  debate.  The  pro- 
position intimated  by  his  noble  Friend 
must  come  under  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  another  form,  when  there 
might  be  further  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion.    He  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
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ment  could  possibly  resist  the  Motion 
for  an  ad]oumment. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke)  would 
not  go  to  a  Division,  which  would  really 
indicate  nothing,  as  those  who  voted  for 
it  could  not  be  supposed  to  intend  the 
condemnation  of  a  body  which  had  not 
even  been  heard  in  its  own  defence. 

Mr.  PAGET  considered  it  very  un- 
satisfactory that  the  debate  should  be 
closed  in  this  way ;  and,  therefore,  hoped 
the  Government  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  proposals 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  by 
the  noble  Lord  that  day. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  go  to  a  Division,  for  it  would 
be  most  unsatisfactory  to  give  a  decision 
when  the  full  case  had  not  been  heard, 
and  when  his  hon.  Friend  himself  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster). 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL  also  agreed 
that  a  Division  at  that  time  would  be 
liable  to  grave  misconstruction ;  but 
still  he  thought  they  ought  to  have 
some  sort  of  assurance  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  subject  would  not  be 
absolutely  dropped. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  replied, 
that,  so  far  from  the  subject  being  either 
dropped  or  forgotten,  he  proposed  to  lay 
Papers  on  the  subject  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 


metropolitan  board  of  works  ( water 
expenses)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg, 
Bill  to  authorise  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  defray  expenses  incurred  in  relation 
to  the  promotion  of  certain  Bills  in  Parliament 
relating  to  the  supply  of  Water  to  the  Metro- 
polis, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Jameb 
M*Garel  Hooo,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  and 

Mr.  RODWELL. 

"BiMpreaentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  204.] 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday y  Wth  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.] — Select  Committee— Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Second  Readifig — Hours  of  Poll- 
ing (Boroughs)  [11],  j9M^  off. 

Sslect  Committee — i^e-jpor^— Wormwood  Scrubs 
Regulation  [No.  223]. 

Third  Reading — Metropolis  (Little  Coram  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and  Ghreat 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,)  Improvement  Pro- 
visional Orders  Confirmation  *  [^175] ;  Local 
Gk)vemment  (Highways)  Provisional  Orders 
(Dorset,  &c.V*  [^ISfi] ;  Local  Government 
(Highways)  Provisional  Orders  (Gloucester 
and  Hereford)*  [185];  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (AspuU,  &c.)  *  [161],  and 
paused. 

Withdrawn — Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  •  [69]. 


ORDER    OF  TEE  DAT, 

HOURS  OF  POLLING  (BOROUGHS)  BILL. 
{Mr.   Chamberlain,    Sir   Charles   W.    Dilke,  Tir. 

Cameron,    Major  Nolan,   Mr.   Mundella,  Mr. 

Rathbone,  Mr.  Henry  Samuehon.) 

[bill  11.]       SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN:  The  Bill  I 
beg  to  ask  the  House  to  read  a  second 
time  proposes  to  extend  the  hours  of 
polling  to  12 — from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. — 
in  all  boroughs.  It  extends  to  all 
boroughs  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
and  applies  to  all  elections — Parlia- 
mentary, municipal,  and  School  Board. 
At  the  same  time,  I  admit  there  may 
very  well  be  established  a  distinction 
between  large  boroughs  and  small 
boroughs,  where  the  circumstances  are 
altogether  different ;  and  if  it  should  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
House  that  that  distinction  should  be 
made  in  the  Bill,  the  promoters  will  be 
happy  to  accept  any  Amendment  to  that 
effect.  Either  a  Schedule  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  Bill  in  which  the  names 
might  be  placed  of  all  boroughs  in  which 
the  Bill  should  apply,  or  it  might  be 
provided  that  the  Bill  should  only  apply 
to  boroughs  having  a  certain  population, 
or  a  discretion  might  be  aUowed,  and 
the  local  officials  might  be  permitted  to 
arrange  the  hours  of  polling  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of 
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the  case.  I  should  like,  before  proceed- 
inf^  to  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  to 
call  attention  to  the  history  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  certainly  somewhat  instruc- 
tire,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  legis- 
lation and  of  the  growing  opinion  of  the 
House  in  favour  of  such  a  Bill.  My 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  matter 
in  1871 ;  but  a  more  serious  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject  took  place  in  1872, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot  Bill. 
I  must  say,  on  looking  back  to  that 
time,  it  does  exhibit  an  amount  of  va- 
cillation and  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  the  then  Government  in  relation  to 
that  measure,  which  I  should  think 
is  without  parallel  in  Parliamentary 
history ;  for  it  appears  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  Government  provid- 
ing that  the  poll  should  be  open  from 
8  to  4,  as  at  present,  and  when  an 
Amendment  was  moved  to  extend  the 
hours  from  8  to  8,  the  Government  voted 
against  that  Amendment,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently rejected;  but  observing,  ap- 
parently, a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
some  extension,  the  Government  pro- 
posed a  compromise,  which  was  that  the 
hours  sliould  be  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. Afterwards,  however,  they  turned 
against  their  own  proposition,  and  with- 
drew their  support  to  the  compromise 
they  had  suggested.  It  was  certainly 
either  withdrawn  or  rejected,  and  the 
Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  present  form  of  the  law.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
moved  an  Amendment  in  favour  of 
keeping  open  the  poll  from  8  to  8,  which 
was  carried  against  the  Government. 
Thereupon  they  brought  in  again  that 
compromise  of  theirs,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  stalking-horse  to  get  over  any 
difficulty  with  which  they  might  find 
themselves  confronted,  and  they  proposed 
that  the  hours  should  be  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  They  carried  that  in  a  subse- 
quent Sitting,  and  the  Bill  came  down  to 
the  Commons  in  that  form  ;  but  when  it 
got  into  the  Commons,  that  convenient 
compromise  was  again  dropped  by  the 
Government,  and  no  extension  whatever 
was  finally  permitted.  The  next  occa- 
sion on  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
subject  was  in  1874,  when  my  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  brought 
in  a  Bill  which  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  now  before  the  House,  except 
that  it  included  the  Metropolitan  consti- 
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tuencies  which  are  now  already  dealt 
with.     That  Bill  was  rejected  by  201  to 
126.     That  minority  of  126  included  al- 
most all  the  Liberal  Members  who  were 
present  in  the  House,   and  there  were 
only  six  Members  sitting    for  Liberal 
constituencies  who  voted  against  it.  The 
minority  also  included  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Foster),  the  author 
of  the  Ballot  Bill,  whose  support,  there- 
fore, I  hope  to  obtain  on  the  present  oc- 
casion.    Then,  in  1877,  my  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  brought  in  a  Re- 
solution, according  to  which  he  proposed 
that  the  hours  should  be  in  the  Metro- 
polis from  8  to  8,  and  that  in  all  other  places 
a  discretion  should  be  reserved  to  local 
authorities,  which,    as  I  have  already 
suggested,  might  be  done  in  the  present 
Bill.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
prinqiple  of  the  measure,  although  he 
did  object  to  the  discretion  so  reserved, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  Bill  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee.     The  Committee 
reported,  during  the  same   Session,  in 
favour  of  the  extension  suggested  in  the 
Metropolitan  constituencies  ;  and  in  1878 
my  hon.  Friend  accordingly  brought  in 
a  Bill  carrying  into  effect  their  sugges- 
tion, and  he  was  rewarded  for  all  the 
perseverance   he    had    shown    on    the 
subject  by  carrying  that  Bill  through 
the    House  without   a  Division.     The 
Committee    was    re- appointed   to    con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.     Let  me  say  that  the  success  of 
my  hon.  Friend  very  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  hon.  Members  who  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  present  Bill ;  because 
they  have  no  longer  to  indulge  in  the 
very  vague  objections  which  are  made 
to  any  reform  at  all ;  but  they  have  to 
show   why  the   difficulties  which  have 
been  met  in  the  Metropolis  should  not 
also  be  dealt  with  in  the  country.    The 
Committee  reported  in  July,  1878.    The 
House  is  disposed  to  pay  great  respect 
to  the  opinion  of  a  Committee ;  but  in 
the  present  case  I  think  it  right  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee  was  very  nearly 
divided,  and  the  Report  was  only  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary   of  State    for  the   Home  Depart- 
ment (Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley),  who 
occupied  the  chair.     It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very    inadequate  document;  for, 
after  admitting  that  a  very  considerable 
grievance  had   boon  established  to  the 
satisfaction  uf  the   Committee,  it  went 
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on  to  say  that  the  question  did  not  press 
for  immediate  solution,  and  might 
stand  over  to  the  time  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Ballot  Act.  I  confess  I  think 
I  can  see  another  reason  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  Report,  which  speaks  of 
the  desirabilit}' of  awaiting  the  experience 
of  the  extended  hours  in  the  Metro- 
polis. Yes  ;  there  was  also  this  reason — 
that  there  may  also  be  a  General  Elec- 
tion, and  a  large  number  of  working- 
class  voters  may  be  disfranchised  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  law.  I  think  the 
House  has  reason  to  complain  of  the 
character  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee. 
Out  of  23  witnesses,  not  one  was  called 
as  a  representative  of  the  small  towns. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  issued 
a  Circular  to  the  Mayors  of  many  of  the 
principal  towns.  They  appear  to  have 
received  only  28  replies,  seven  being  in 
favour  of  an  alteration,  and  the  other  21 
opposed  to  it.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  Committee  did  not  have  before 
them  some  of  those  Mayors  who  objected, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  been 
examined  and  cross-examined  as  to  the 
grounds  of  their  objection,  which  I  be- 
lieve woidd  have  been  found  to  be  of  the 
slightest  and  scantiest  description.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  if  those  gentlemen 
had  been  examined,  it  woidd  have  been 
found  that  their  objections  were  really 
based  chiefly  on  the  convenience  of  the 
officials,  and  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  those  anticipated  dis- 
turbances to  which  their  letters  alluded. 
Of  the  official  witnesses  examined,  three 
were  chief  constables,  one  of  whom,  the 
Chief  Constable  for  Glasgow,  had  ex- 
perience of  a  rough  population ;  and  not 
only  was  this  gentleman  in  favour  of  the 
extension,  but  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
disturbances  in  his  own  city.  The  last 
witness  examined  was  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Manchester.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Joseph  Heron,  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Manchester,  and  I  must 
say  that  he  is,  to  my  mind,  the  type  and 
pattern  of  municipal  officialism.  Anyone 
who  reads  the  evidence  given  by  him  to 
the  Committee  will  find  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  put  any  fear  of  disturbance  as 
a  reason  against  the  extension,  but  the 
inconvenience  to  the  officials,  and  the 
great  expense.  It  seems  to  me  these  are 
not  reasons  which  would  justify  the 
House  in  continuing  a  system  which 
practically  disfranchises  a  large  portion 
of  the  community.     Nevertheless,   the 


evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  estab- 
lished very  important  facts  ;  and  I  will 
read  one  or  two  short  extracts  from  that 
evidence.  For  instance,  Mr.  Duncan 
Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  said  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  working  men  were  almost 
disfranchised  by  the  present  limited 
hours.  Mr.  Turner,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sheffield  Trades  Council,  considered  that 
the  number  of  working  men  prevented 
from  voting  was  5,000.  The  same  gen- 
tleman stated  that,  at  the  first  School 
Board  election  in  that  town,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  was  1 3,000 ;  but  in 
1873,  when  the  hours  were  extended, 
the  number  amounted  to  25,000.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  Chairman  of  the  Birkenhead 
Ship  Trades  Council,  said  that  30  of  the 
trades  had  resolved  in  favour  of  extend- 
ing the  hours  to  8  o'clock,  and  he  added 
that  one  half  of  the  number  could  not 
vote  under  existing  circumstances  with- 
out sacrificing  time  and  wages.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Trades 
Council  gave  evidence  to  the  same  eiffect. 
Sir  Joseph  Heron  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  practical  inconvenience 
was  sustained  by  existing  arrangements, 
nor  had  he  ever  heard  any  complaints 
upon  the  subject.  Well,  the  moment 
that  evidence  was  reported  in  Manches- 
ter, the  Trades  Council  offered  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  and  to 
show  that  half  as  many  more  persons 
would  have  voted  had  the  hours  been 
extended,  and  also  that  numerous  com- 
plaints had  been  made.  Mr.  Peter  Bull, 
of  Manchester,  said  he  believed  that 
12,000  more  voters  would  have  polled  at 
the  last  Election,  had  they  been  fur- 
nished with  the  opportunity.  Now,  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  established  two  things 
— first,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  are  prevented  from  giving  their 
votes  at  present;  and,  secondly,  that 
many  of  those  who  now  go  to  the  poll 
lose  time  and  money.  Since  I  have  come 
into  the  House  I  have  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  proprietor  of  The  Leicen- 
ter  Mercury  J  who  says  that  at  the  last 
Election  he  saw  60  persons  leave  with- 
out being  able  to  record  their  votes ;  and 
he  adds  that  he  knows  of  another  gentle- 
man who  saw  80  more  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. The  Secretary  to  the  Trades  Coun- 
cil, he  says,  told  him  that  it  was  painful 
to  see  so  large  a  number  of  persons  un- 
able to  record  their  votes.  Sir  Joseph 
Heron  rather  cavalierly .  observed   that 
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he  should  have  thought  that  if  the 
working  classes  took  a  real  intelligent 
interest  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  they  might  be  expected  to  make 
a  sacrifice  for  once  in  a  certain  number 
of  years.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  that 
sacrifice  is  to  be  expected,  it  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity. I  venture  to  say,  if  the  House 
thought  it  desirable  to  test  the  interest 
of  the  electors  in  the  government  of  the 
country  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  day's 
profits,  that  the  number  of  persons 
polling  would  be  very  much  reduced, 
and  that  the  reduction  would  not  be 
larger  among  the  poorer  classes  than 
amongst  the  richer.  It  could  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
nor  of  the  Conservative  Party,  to  whom 
the  present  arrangements  are  due,  to  in- 
terpose obstacles  to  the  free  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  It  could  not  have  meant 
to  take  away  with  one  hand  what  it  gave 
with  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  very 
hard  if  English  statesmanship  is  unable 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  grievance. 
With  respect  to  the  large  towns,  there 
is  only  one  further  observation  which  I 
should  wish  to  make,  and  I  will  take  the 
number  of  persons  who  polled  at  the 
last  General  Election  in  the  six  principal 
towns — Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Dublin,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow.  The 
number  of  votes  polled  was  altogether 
183,634,  while  the  constituency  of  these 
towns  was  276,491.  Therefore,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  constituencies,  on  the  average, 
polled  in  those  great  towns.  As  regards 
the  larger  boroughs,  the  case  appears  to 
me  to  be  complete.  All  I  ask  the  House 
to  do,  by  passing  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  is  to  affirm  this  principle — that 
there  should  be  no  unnecessary  obstacles 
interposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. As  regards  the  smaller  places,  I 
admit  the  necessity  may  be  much  less. 
I  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe 
(Mr.  Assheton)  has  given  Notice  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  There 
is  one  objection  he  will,  no  doubt,  ofi^er 
— namely,  that  his  own  borough  does 
not  need  the  change  proposed  by  the 
Bill.  Well,  I  find  that  in  Clitheroe,  at 
the  last  Election,  the  number  of  electors 
was  1,700 ;  and  of  those  896  gave  their 
votes  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  804  to 
his  opponent ;  so  that,  unless  some  of 
the  electors  voted  impartially  for  Liberal 
and  Conservative  too,  or  unless  the 
voters  in  Clitheroe  arc  like  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  who  vote  *' early  and  often,"  it 
is  clear  that  the  whole  constituency  was 
polled  out ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  may 
assert  that,  so  far  as  Clitheroe  is  con- 
cerned, no  case  has  been  made  out  for 
an  extension  of  hours.  I  have,  however, 
to-day  presented  two  Petitions  from 
Clitheroe  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  hon.  Gentleman  will  himself  pre- 
sent another  from  his  own  constituents.  I 
take  it,  the  feeling  of  the  constituency  of 
Clitheroe,  as  well  as  other  small  places,  is 
that,  although  now  there  are  a  good  many 
who  vote,  they  vote  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice.  That  is  the  point  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  direct  his  obser- 
vations. It  must  be  evident  that  those 
men  who  work  in  buildings  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  place  in  which 
they  live  must  find  it  very  difficult,  un- 
less they  take  a  holiday  and  sacrifice  a 
day's  wages,  to  come  to  the  poll.  That 
is  the  case  in  places  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  miners.  Some  interest- 
ing evidence  on  this  matter  was  given  to 
the  Committee.  Mr.  John  Hughes,  of 
Coalbrookdale,  told  the  Committee  there 
were  but  few  voters  who  did  not  poll  at 
the  last  Election  ;  but  some  of  those  who 
voted  had  to  lose  their  time,  which  to 
them  was  money,  and  that  is  the  hard- 
ship which  they  complained  of.  No  doubt, 
at  the  last  General  Election,  the  contest 
at  Morpeth  excited  a  good  deal  of  local 
interest,  and  the  miners  made  many 
sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the  services 
of  their  present  Member.  Mr.  Glassey, 
in  reply  to  the  Committee,  said  he  did 
not  think  that  many  were  prevented 
from  voting ;  but  they  had  to  take  a 
general  holiday,  and  lose  wages  in  order- 
to  poll.  Mr.  Bryson,  Secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  Miners'  Union,  gave 
similar  evidence,  and  said  he  calculated 
that  the  actual  loss  of  wages  to  the 
miners,  excluding  collateral  losses,  on 
the  day  of  the  General  Election, 
amounted  to  £1,000.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  be  simpler  aod 
better  that  the  Bill  should  apply  to  all 
constituencies.  I  find  it  very  difficultto 
see  what  harm  will  result  from  its  appli- 
cation, although  in  many  cases  I  can  see 
a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  measure  that  if 
the  hours  are  extended  it  will  lead  to  in- 
creased drunkenness ;  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  you  should  allow  this  Bill 
to  go  into  Committee,  and  then,  if  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case,   an  additional 


Mr.  Henderson,  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Leeds,  was  asked — 

"  From  your  past  experience,  would  you  hare 
any  reason  to  fear  that  any  disturbance  would 
take  place  which  would  lead  to  jeopardizing  the 
safety  of  tlie  ballot-boxes  ?  " 
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clause  might  be  inserted  closing  public- 
houses  altogether  on  the  day  of  Election. 
By  such  means  you  would  secure  all  the 
advantages  I  desire  to  obtain,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  materially  lessen 
in  every  constituency  both  the  intem- 
perance and  the  very  gross  form  of 
bribery  which  now  prevails  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  I  have  now  to  con- 
sider very  briefly  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  this  proposal.  They 
appear  to  be  two,  and  two  only.  The 
first — and,  of  course,  tlie  most  serious 
one — is  the  fear  that  if  the  hours  were 
greatly  extended  rioting  or  disturbance 
would  result.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  en- 
tirely conflicting.  You  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow 
expressing  no  fear  whatever  of  disturb- 
ance ;  you  have  the  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham stating  a  similat  thing  in  reply  to 
a  question  addressed  to  him  ;  you  have 
the  Mayor  of  Sunderland  declaring  that 
at  the  last  School  Board  election  in 
January,  when  the  hours  of  polling 
were  from  12  to  7,  no  disturbance  took 
place,  and  he  is  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
extension.  The  Provost  of  Perth  is  of 
opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  hours 
of  polling  would  lead  to  no  bad  effect ; 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement occurs  during  the  hour  preced- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  poll.  The  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  of  opinion  that, 
without  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  city, 
there  might  be  an  extension  of  the  hours 
of  polling.  Those  Mayors  who  take  op- 
posite views  do  not  give  any  ground  for 
their  opinion  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  their 
opinion  amounts  to  the  vaguest  possible 
anticipation.  In  my  opinion,  rioting  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Ballot  disturb- 
ances have  become  less  frequent,  and 
shortly  will  die  out  altogether.  In  my 
opinion,  the  present  system  is  more  con- 
ducive to  rioting  than  anything  that  can 
bo  substituted.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Sheffield,  was  asked — 


**Do  you  think  that  if  the  Parliamentary 
Election  should  fall  in  the  winter,  and  if  the 
hours  were  from  8  o* clock  ,in  the  morning  till 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  poll  were  de- 
clared the  next  day,  there  would  bo  any  danger 
at  all  to  the  peace  in  your  borough  f  " 

and  in  answer  he  said — 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that ;  but  I  think 
there  would  be  many  inconveniences  in  keeping 
the  poll  open  in  the  dark.'* 


and  he  replied — 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  last  answer — that  up 
to  the  present  time  1  have  seen  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  such  danger  would  arise ;  but  in 
the  event  of  any  great  excitement,  I  can  see 
that  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  ballot-boxes 
through  such  districts  as  we  have  in  Leeds 
would  ho  verj'  great  indeed." 

Again,  Mr.  Henderson  was  asked — 

"  But  you  have  never  seen  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement as  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  danger?"  **No;  certainly  not." — 
"And  you  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any- 
thing of  the  kind  from  extending  the  hours  of 
voting  'f  "     **  Not  up  to  the  present  time." 

At  the  last  General  Election  in  Sheffield, 
when  I  contested  the  borough  with  the 
present  junior  Member,  there  was,  im- 
doubtedly,  very  considerable  excitement, 
and  great  crowds  assembled  in  the 
street ;  but  the  Chief  Constable  says 
there  was  no  rioting,  only  a  little  horse- 
play. The  playfulness  of  the  people 
consisted  in  throwing  at  my  Friend  and 
myself  brick-bats  and  old  brushes — and, 
what  was  worse  than  all,  a  dead  cat. 
Still,  I  believe,  with  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, that  there  was  nothing  like  se- 
rious disturbance.  What  was  the  state 
of  the  case  ?  The  poll  was  continued 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  de- 
claration of  the  poll  was  made  at  mid- 
night, and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
the  town  was  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able excitement.  That,  in  itself,  is  likely 
to  bring  about  disturbance;  because, 
under  the  present  arrangement,  you  have 
the  most  exciting  event  of  the  whole 
election — the  declaration  of  the  poll — 
made  known  just  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  night.  If  the  present  Bill  is  passed, 
it  will  necessitate  the  postponement  of 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  might  be  made  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  would  be 
made,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  perfect  quiet. 
We  may  speak  with  some  certainty 
about  this  matter  of  disturbance,  because 
we  have  considerable  experience  con- 
cerning it.  Evidence  was  given  to  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Hagger,  Vestry 
Clerk  in  Liverpool,  who  said  that  the 
last  vestry  poll  was  kept  open  until 
8  o'clock  at  night ;    and,  in  his  opinion, 
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the  result  of  that  was  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  voted  doubled  those  who 
voted  at  any  previous  election.  Then, 
again,  we  have  still  more  important  ex- 
perience— that  of  the  London  School 
Board.  The  last  was  a  very  exciting 
election,  which  largely  interested  the 
working  classes,  and  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  persons  polled  at  that  elec- 
tion than  polled  at  the  previous  Parlia- 
mentary Election.  The  poll  was  taken 
on  a  November  day,  in  a  London  fog, 
and  in  gas-light;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
these  circumstances,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  disturbance,  or  even  apprehen- 
sion of  disturbance.  I  cannot  see, 
under  these  circumstances,  how  the 
objection,  which  is  taken  by  some  of 
the  official  representatives,  can  have  the 
slightest  foundation.  The  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  any  alteration  of  the  law  of 
the  kind  proposed  would  increase  the 
expense.  Sir  Joseph  Heron  thinks  that 
if  the  hours  of  polling  are  extended,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  relays  of 
polling  clerks.  Again,  I  may  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  London  School 
Board  election.  It  has  not  been  found 
necessary  in  London  to  employ  relays  of 
clerks,  and  to  use  this  objection  appears 
perfectly  ridiculous.  There  is  no  mer- 
chant's or  business  man's  office  in  which 
the  clerks  do  not  occasionally — for  in- 
stance, when  making  up  the  books — 
attend  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  hours ; 
and  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  plenty  of  persons  willing 
to  undertake  the  work  under  the  altered 
conditions.  Neither  do  I  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  remunera- 
tion ;  for,  at  the  present  time,  the  payment 
to  the  polling  clerks  is  not  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  work  performed. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  am  confident 
thatitwouldbeperfectlypossibleto  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  even  if  the 
hours  were  extended  until  8  o'clock  at 
night.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  the 
proposed  extension  of  hours  takes  place, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  many  items  of  expense.  Under  the 
present  system  there  is  an  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  polling 
stations.  In  Birmingham  we  have  no 
less  than  180  polling  stations,  and  the 
Eeturning  Officers'  expenses  amount  to 
£1,500.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have 
so  many  stations,  we  find  that  at  the 
dinner-hour  our  polling  accommodation 
is  not  sufficient ;  but  if  the  hours  were 
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extended,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be 
possible  to  very  materially  reduce  the 
number  of  polling  stations,  and,  con- 
sequently, reduce  the  expense.  These 
are  the  only  objections  I  have  been  able 
to  find  against  the  present  measure,  and 
I  think  they  disappear  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  before  us.  In  conclusion,  I 
venture  to  hope  that,  although  the  Under 
Secretai^  appeared  to  oppose  any  altera- 
tion in  Committee,  I  may,  nevertheless, 
have  the  support  of  the  Government  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated,  when  this  sub- 
ject was  last  discussed,  that  he  had  do 
objection  whatever  to  the  principle  of 
the  measure.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  may  claim  his  support  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill ;  and,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  the  promoters  will  be 
willing  to  accept  any  Amendment  the 
Government  might  make  with  the  view 
of  meeting  the  circumstances  of  small 
boroughs.  I  hope  we  may  all  assist  to 
remedy  the  present  evil,  and  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  remove  the  existing 
restrictions,  which  are  not  only  undesir- 
able in  themselves,  but  especially  un- 
desirable in  this — that  they  affect  one 
class  only  of  the  community,  that  class 
being  the  largest.  I  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Chamberlain,) 

Mr.  ASSHETON,  in  moving  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice — that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  three  months — said,  that  as 
regarded  small  boroughs  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, as  it  seemed  to  him,  did  not  intend 
to  press  his  Bill.  He  would  thank  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  reference  which  he 
had  made  to  Clitheroe.  No  doubt,  the 
electors  were  well  polled  at  the  last 
Election.  He  had  been  reminded  that 
there  was  a  Petition  from  that  borough 
in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He  had  obtained 
possession  of  it,  and  would  present  it  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Referring 
to  the  heading  of  it,  he  found  that  the 
words,  **the  inhabitantsof  the  borough." 
had  been  struck  out,  and  the  words, 
**  members  of  the  Liberal  Club,"  had 
been  inserted  in  their  stead.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  Committee  on 
Petitions  would  receive  the  Petition.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  attempt  to  get  up 
the  Petition  of  the  people  of  Clitjieroe 
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had  failed,  and  that  the  promoters  hud 
been  obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  to  go 
down  to  the  Liberal  Club  to  get  the  ne- 
cessary signatures.  On  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  Bill  itself,  he  found  it  was 
specially  patronized  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  rising  Liberals  of  that  House. 
He  did  not  say  that  it  was  a  revolution- 
ary measure ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
condemned  it  as  a  re-actionary  measure, 
tending  to  revive  some  of  the  worst 
usages  of  the  dark  ages  by  lengthening 
the  hours  of  polling.  Such  a  Bill  was 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  was  quite  uncalled  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  time. 
Members  opposite  appeared  to  regard 
this  as  a  Party  measure  ;  but,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  measure  to 
facilitate  the  recording  of  votes,  it  was 
not  Liberal,  any  more  than  it  was  Con- 
servative in  its  object,  the  Conservative 
Members  being  as  much  dependent  for 
their  seats  on  the  votes  of  the  working 
classes  as  were  the  Liberal  Members.  In 
the  old  days,  there  was  no  limit  whatever 
to  the  time  at  which  the  poll  should  be 
kept  open,  though  he  supposed  it  was 
allowed  to  close  at  some  time  or  other  ; 
but  in  1785  an  Act  was  passed  —  25 
Geo,  III.,  c.  84 — providing  that — 

**  Every  poll  should  be  duly  proceeded  in  from 
day  to  day,  Sundays  excepted,  until  it  shall  bo 
finished,  but  so  that  no  poll  shall  continue  open 
more  than  Id  days  at  most ;  *' 

but  that  period  was,  by  the  Act  9 
Geo.  IV.  cut  down  to  nine  days,  and 
by  2  JFilL  IV.  to  two  days.  Since  that 
time  other  changes  had  been  made,  li- 
miting the  period  to  one  day,  and  fixing 
the  hours  in  England,  in  boroughs  from 
8  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  and  in  counties  from 
8  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  and  he  believed  the 
were  similar  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  promoters  of  this  Bill  now  proposed 
to  extend  those  hours  from  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  The  constant  tendency  of  modern 
legislation  in  these  days  of  expeditious 
travelling  had  been  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  polling ;  and  although  this  Bill  would 
only  give  four  additional  hours  for  that 
process,  still  it  sought  to  insert  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  and  it  went  in  a  retro- 
grade direction —  at  which  he  was  a  little 
surprised,  considering  the  quarter  in 
which  it  originated.  In  1877  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  brought  forward  a  pro- 
posal to  make  the  hours  of  polling  in  the 
Metropolis  from  8  to  8.     A  Committee 


was  afterwards  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  and  it  recommended  that 
those  should  be  the  hours  adopted  for 
the  Metropolis.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
1878  giving  eflfect  to  that  recommen- 
dation ;  but  there  had  not  been  an  elec- 
tion in  any  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs  since  then,  so  they  could  not 
look  for  any  assistance  from  the  expe- 
rience of  these  boroughs  in  determining 
what  line  ought  to  be  pursued  at  the 
present  moment ;  but,  however,  they 
might  hope  to  receive  some  little  help 
from  the  experience  of  the  School 
Boards.  Twenty  only  out  of  71  School 
Boards  had  tried  hours  of  polling 
different  from  the  normal  ones  of  9  to  4 ; 
but  very  few  had  tried  as  late  as  8  o'clock. 
Brighton  had  tried  later  hours  than  9 
to  4,  but  never  kept  the  poll  open  until 
8  o'clock,  and  had  since  returned  to  the 
old  hours  of  from  9  to  4 ;  and  Salford 
tried  from  12  to  7  in  1873,  but  there  had 
been  no  contest  since.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  had  been  little  experience  in 
keeping  polls  open  until  a  late  hour 
beyond  that  afforded  by  School  Board 
elections  in  the  Metropolis.  As  appears 
by  the  Ai)pendix  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1877,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Salford  said  that  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  poll  was  kept  open  until  7 
o'clock  was  found  to  work  admirably, 
inasmuch  as  it  afforded  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  working  classes  to  record 
their  votes.  Leeds  had  tried  from  1  to 
8,  but  had  returned  to  9  to  4.  The 
Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham  said  that 
from  9  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  had  been 
found  the  most  convenient  hours  for 
polling  ;  and  he  also  said — 

"  It  has  hecn  represented  that  hours  in  the 
evening  would  he  a  convenience  to  working 
men ;  hut  the  elections  are  held  in  the  short 
days  of  the  year,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
poll  should  take  place  during  the  hours  of  dav- 
light." 

That  opinion  he  (Mr.  Assheton)  com- 
mended to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birnling- 
ham.  Another  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  in  1878  to  consider  the 
whole  question,  and  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  Eeport  of  that  Committee 
were  conclusive  against  this  Bill ;  and 
they  suggested  that  as  the  question  did 
not  press  for  an  immediate  solution  it 
should  stand  over  until  the  time — not 
very  far  distant — arrived  for  considering 
whether  the  Ballot  Act  should  be  con- 
tinued.    The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
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ham  was  prepared  to  confine  His  Bill  to 
the  large  horoughs,  and  altogether  to 
abandon  the  small  boroughs. 

Mr.  chamberlain  explained,  that 
he  did  not  abandon  the  small  boroughs, 
but  left  himself  as  to  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  said,  it  was  not  very 
easy  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  in  such 
a  matter  between  the  large  and  the 
small  boroughs ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
evils  of  keeping  the  poll  open  till  8  at 
night  would  be  much  greater  in  the 
small  than  in  the  large  boroughs.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  working 
men  of  this  country  were  to  be  put  to  no 
inconvenience  or  pecuniary  loss  by  at- 
tending to  vote.  There  was  no  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  that  was  not  put  to 
some  inconvenience  by  attending  to  his 
duties ;  and  Mr.  Speaker  was  obliged  to 
take  a  hasty  dinner  on  four  days  every 
week  for  six  months,  in  order  to  allow 
him  to  attend  to  his  political  duties. 
What  were  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
Bill  ?  The  main  reason  was  that  work- 
ing men  and  business  men  had,  under 
the  present  system,  some  diflRculty  in  re- 
cording their  votes.  Hon.  Members  on 
this  and  the  other  side  of  the  House  ap- 
proached the  question,  in  one  substantial 
particular,  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view.  He  looked  upon  the  franchise  as 
a  trust,  while  many  Gentlemen  opposite 
looked  upon  it  as  a  right.  Looking 
upon  it  as  a  trust,  he  naturally  wished 
that  those  who  were  likely  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large  should  have  full  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  ;  but  if  there  were 
any  who  were  really  unfit  to  have  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  then  it  was  no 
ver}''  great  hardship  that  they  should  be 
excluded.  If  people  were  not  prepared 
to  make  some  sacrifice  to  exercise  the 
franchise,  they  could  well  be  done  with- 
out ;  and  to  pass  this  Bill  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  meet  the  circumstances 
of  that  class  of  persons  who,  politically 
speaking,  were  most  idle  and  most  vacil- 
lating and  venal.  In  a  former  speech, 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  pointed  out  that  the  hours  of 
poUing  in  boroughs  and  counties  were 
not  the  same ;  that  in  Enp:land  and  Ire- 
land, also,  they  were  not  the  same  ;  and 
that  the  reason  for  those  variations  was 
that  the  circumstances  of  various  locali- 
ties greatly  differed.  Nevertheless,  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  put  his  name  on  the 
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back  of  the  present  Bill,  wliicli  went  in 
for  a  dull,  uniform  system,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  varying  circumstances  of 
different  places.  It  was  easy  to  get  np 
Petitions,  either  for  or  against  a  particu- 
lar measure.  In  the  course  of  his  com- 
munication with  an  Association  who 
were  opposed  to  this  Bill,  he  had  in- 
quired whether  they  had  any  Petition 
against  it,  and  was  told  that  tJiey  would 
get  up  one  if  he  liked,  on  which  he  said 
that  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary, but  that  he  would  let  them 
know.  He  did  not  think  that  it  wfts  ne- 
cessary to  present  a  Petition  against  the 
Bill,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  let  them 
know.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  was 
not  in  a  position,  like  the  hon.  Member 
opposite,  to  present  a  bundle  of  Petitions 
on  the  subject  to  the  House;  and  he 
could  only  express  his  regret  if,  owing 
to  an  error  of  judgment,  he  had 
weakened  the  case  of  the  hon.  Members 
who  thought  with  him  by  not  letting  the 
different  associations  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Bill  *'  know."  A  general  reason 
against  the  Bill  was  that  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  proposed  exten- 
sion would  give  increased  facilities  for 
bribery,  treating,  and  personation  ;  and 
he  felt  sure  that  the  more  hours  there 
were  for  polling  the  more  time  there 
would  be  for  bribery  and  treating, 
and,  consequently,  the  more  it  would 
be  likely  to  take  place ;  besides  which, 
the  fact  that  the  hours  would  be  ex- 
tended into  the  dark  hours  of  the  night 
rendered  bribery  and  the  other  abuses 
of  treating  and  personation  consider- 
ably easier  than  in  the  light  of  day. 
If  the  Bill  before  the  House  was  passed 
into  law,  he  believed  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  Elections  which  took  place  would 
be  closed  in  the  dark  ;  but  whether  they 
were  closed  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light, 
one  thing  was  certain — namely,  that  the 
adding  up  of  the  votes  could  not  be 
finished  in  time  for  the  declaration  of  the 
poll  on  the  same  night,  and  thus  another 
day  would  be  broken  into.  The  poll 
would  then  have  to  be  declared  on  the 
next  day,  and  that  meant  the  additional 
expense  of  Returning  Officers,  clerks,  &c., 
for  another  day  ;  and  he  contended  that 
the  more  they  increased  the  expenses  of 
Elections  the  more  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  what  hon.  Members  op- 
f)osite  said  it  should  not  be,  and  the  less 
ikely  would  it  be  to  have  other  than 
wealthy  Members  returned  to  it.    For 
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those  reasons,  which  ho  considered  very 
important  ones,  he  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  three  months." — ( J/r.  Ansheton.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  ohservcd, 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
dowik  had  made  a  long  and  elaborate, 
and     a    somewhat    humorous    speech 
against  the  Bill ;  but  had  failed  to  de- 
molish, or  even  seriously  to  touch,  the 
ver}'  sound  arguments  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  in  its  favour.     Tiie 
hon.  Member  opposite  had  complained 
that  the  Liberal  Members  were  treating 
this  subject  as  a  Party  question ;    but 
were  not  the  Conservative  Members  open 
to  a  similar  charge  ?     The  question  had 
not  been  made  a  Party   one   in   that 
House  in  the  last  Parliament ;  while,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the   Conservative 
Party  had  actually  carried  an  Amend- 
ment upon  which  the  present  Bill  was 
founded.    Owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Conservative  Party  were  now  treat- 
ing the  question,  he  was  afraid  that  it 
must  now  become  a  Party  one  ;  but  that 
would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Liberal 
Members.     The    Committee   which   sat 
last  year  to  consider  this  subject  had 
been  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Conservative  and  of  Liberal  Members, 
tlie  casting  vote  being  given  by  the 
Chairman  in  favour  of  the  Conservative 
view.     It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
although  the   Committee  were   agreed 
that  a  grievance  on  this  question  existed, 
and  ought  to  be  remedied,  the  voting  in 
all  divisions  was  conducted  on  strictly 
Party     principles.      The     Conservative 
Party  had  not  opposed  the  extension  of 
the  hours  of  polling  in  the  Metropolis  ; 
and  it  lay  upon  them  to  show  why  the 
same  principle  that  applied  to  the  Metro- 
polis should   not  apply   equally  to  the 
large  Provincial  boroughs.     There  were 
a  large  number  of  towns  in  the  country 
in  which  the  grievanctj  was  almost  as 
great  as  it  was  in  London,  and  in  which 
it   could  be   as   easily  remedied.     The 
opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Heron,  which  had 
been  quoted,  only  represented  the  view 
of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Manchester,  who, 
having  become  accustomed  to  one  system, 
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did  not  wisli  to  be  bothered  with  another 
likely  to  make  him  put  off  his  dinner 
one  day  in  the  year  to  a  later  hour  than 
usual.     But  the  inconvenience  of  a  Town 
Clerk  was  a  small  matter  in  comparison 
with  the  disadvantage  at  present  sull'ercd 
by  a  vast  mass  of  the  population  by  the 
hours    of   polling.      Artizans    disliked 
being  obliged  to  ask  the  favour  of   a 
holiday    from   an   employer,    who   was 
likely  to  be  of  opposite  politics  to  them- 
selves, in  order  that  they  might  record 
their  votes,  and  in  many  traders  if  one 
or  twomachinemen  were  allowed  to  leave 
business  must  come  to  a  stop  for  the 
whole  day.     There  was  nothing  to  com- 
pel Manchester  and  Salford,  or  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead,  to  have  the  polling  on 
the   same   day.      Very   often    in   those 
places  the  pulling  was  on  diflercnt  days  ; 
and  some  men  working  in  one  borough 
would  have  to  vuto  in  another,  as  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  constituency 
as    their    employers.      In    such    cases, 
they  could  not  benefit  by  those  general 
holidays  which  were  granted  at  Elec- 
tions  in   some  towns,   and   which  ren- 
dered this  grievance  less  in  some  parts 
of  Lancashire  than  elsewhere.     It  was 
a  **  dog  in  the  manger"  policy  for  Lan- 
cashire Members  to  resist  the  Bill ;  but 
he  was  sure  the  Conservative  Members 
for  Liverpool  would  not  oppose  it,  for  in 
that    town   both  political  Parties  were 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  extended 
hours.     With  regard  to  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee,  the   Chairman's 
draft  Eeport  was  lost  by  a  single  vote, 
one   of    the   Conservative   phalanx   not 
having  arrived,  and  the  dralt  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron)  was 
carried  as  the  basis  of  the  Keport.    But, 
then,   the  missing  Conservative  turned 
up;  and,  thereafter,  the  proceedings  were 
entirely  changed,    every  paragraph   in 
that  draft  Eeport  being  either  rejected 
or  mangled  by  the  Chairman's  casting 
vote,    and   tho   result   was   the  curious 
patchwork  which   had  been  presented. 
It  was  thus  the  Conservatives,  and  not 
the  Liberals,  who  had  dealt  with  this 
subject  on  strict  Party  lines.     The  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  brought  forward 
the  old  argument  that  the  franchise  was 
a  trust,   whereas  the  Liberals  regarded 
it  as  a  right ;  but  whether  a  trust  or  a 
right,  every  man  who  possessed  it  should 
bo  placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  it. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  aa  many 
obstacles  as  posBible  BhooltiilHlM  in 
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the  way  of  idle  men  recording  their 
votes  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  present  law 
was  not  to  prevent  the  idle,  but  the  in- 
dustrious, men  from  voting.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  pot-house  loafer 
from  voting  ;  while  the  man  who  was  in 
steady  employment  might  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  doing  so.  He  thought 
it  could  not  be  desirable  that  they  shoidd 
fine  one  or  two  classes  a  day's  wages  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  the  franchise, 
unless  there  were  some  stronger  reason 
for  closing  the  poll  at  4  o'clock  than 
at  present  appeared.  With  regard  to 
bribery,  treating,  and  personation,  it 
was  a  delicate  subject  to  refer  to ;  but 
he  was  afraid,  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
last  Election  at  Clitheroe — which  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Assheton)  repre- 
sented —  the  poll  represented  the  full 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll,  that  the 
dead  men  must  have  polled.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  very  considerable 
or  organized  personation  in  existence  at 
the  present  time,  and  gaslight  would  be 
quite  as  effectual  a  preventive  of  per- 
sonation as  daylight.  The  last  General 
Elec  tion  in  London  took  place  on  a  foggy 
day,  and  was  conducted  entirely  by  gas- 
light. The  hon.  Member  had  not  laid 
much  stress  on  bribery  and  treating; 
but  he  had  expressed  the  fear  that  riot- 
ing would  take  place.  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson,  the  Chief  of  the  Police  in 
the  Metropolis,  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  extension  of  hours  would  not 
lead  to  rioting ;  and  the  fact  was,  that 
the  risk  of  rioting  at  Elections  had  been 
decreased  enormously  since  the  passing 
of  the  Ballot  Act.  There  had  been  only 
one  riot  at  an  Election  since  that  Act 
had  been  in  force,  and  that  was  at  Great 
Grimsby  ;  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  hour  of  closing,  and,  in  fact,  took 
place  the  next  day  on  the  declaration  of 
the  poll.  As  to  his  last  argument,  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  expense, 
it  was  true  that  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  went  to  show  that  there 
would  be  a  small  increase  of  expense. 
In  London,  however,  their  experience 
was  that  there  would  be  no  increase  of 
expense  at  all.  The  fact  was  that  at 
Elections  they  did  not  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  work  ;  but  trustworthy 
men  were  obtained,  and  they  were  paid 
for  the  work  as  a  whole.  It  might, 
however,  be  desirable,  if  this  Bill  were 
passed,  to  delay  the  counting  of  the 
papers  till  the  day  after  the  poll.     His 
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hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham had  gone  into  the  question  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  detain  the  House  with  any  further 
observations. 

Mr.  H  ALSEY  admitted  that  it  would 
be  unfair,  having  given  the  franchise,  to 
attempt  to  restrict  it  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  polling.  If  it  were  desired  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  voting,  that  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  straightforward  manner 
by  bringing  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  possible  for  anyone 
who  had  heard  or  read  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  to  deny  that,  in 
certain  instances,  a  case  had  been  made 
out  for  the  extension  of  the  polling 
hours.  For  instance,  people  engaged  in 
mines  went  down  before  the  poll  was 
opened,  and  did  not  get  up  till  after  it 
was  closed.  It  was  found,  also,  that 
engineers  and  persons  in  charge  of  en- 
gines could  not  leave  their  work  without 
putting  a  whole  establishment  out  of 
gear.  But,  while  admitting  that,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  admit  also  that  this  was 
a  time  when,  in  view  of  other  circum- 
stances, they  should  make  an  alteration 
of  such  a  sweeping  character  as  was 
proposed  in  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
cognized that  objection,  because  there 
were  three  modifications  to  which  he  was 
willing  to  consent.  One  was,  that  there 
should  be  attached  to  the  Bill  a  Schedule 
containing  the  names  of  certain  boroughs 
to  which  the  Bill  should  not  apply; 
another  was,  that  some  limit  of  popu- 
lation should  be  established ;  and  the 
third  was,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  local  discretion.  But  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  throw  such  a  sweeping 
Bill  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  and 
leave  it  to  hon.  Members  to  make  changes 
which  would  entirely  alter  its  character. 
The  main  reason,  however,  why  he  op- 
posed the  Bill  he  could  not  give  in  better 
language  than  was  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Heport  of  the  Com- 
mittee— it  was  to  the  effect  that  this 
question  did  not  press  for  any  immediate 
solution,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
urgent  necessity,  it  might  best  stand  over 
for  the  time,  not  now  far  distant,  when 
the  Ballot  Act  would  have  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  :  I  do  hope  that 
the  House  will  see  its  way  to  passing 
this  Bill.  It  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  respectable  working  man 
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who  wishes  to  give  his  vote  without 
either  leaving  his  work  or  being 
taken  to  tlie  poll  by  a  practical  breach 
of  the  law  against  the  employment  of 
conveyances  by  the  candidate  or  his 
friends.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
on  two  grounds  that  we  should  not 
seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  given 
the  working  man  his  vote,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  thrown  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  exercising  it ;  and  it  is 
very  important,  also,  on  the  ground  that 
Parliament  should  never  pass  laws  with 
the  certainty  that  they  will  not  be 
obeyed.  I  think  I  can  give  the  House 
some  valuable  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, showing,  first,  that  tlie  danger 
which  has  been  put  forward  against 
allowing  voting,  possibly  in  the  dark 
hours,  is  purely  chimerical ;  and,  se- 
condly, showing  what  an  immense  con- 
venience it  would  be  to  the  working  man 
to  be  able  to  vote,  on  returning  from  his 
work,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own 
house.  Our  experience  in  Liverpool  is 
the  more  important  and  conclusive 
because,  no  doubt,  the  House  is  aware 
that  we  have  in  Liverpool  considerable 
difficulties  from  the  existence  among  our 
working  population  of  considerable  an- 
tagonism of  both  national  and  religious 
feeling,  owing  to  our  having  in  the  town 
a  large  number  of  Irish  Catholics,  and 
also  a  very  large  number  of  Orangemen 
and  others  with  strong  Protestant  feel- 
ings ;  and  I  am  also  afraid  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  of  the 
Irish  population  of  the  town.  In 
1874,  at  our  Easter  election  for  Select 
Vestrymen — that  is,  the  Guardians  of 
the  poor — wo  had  a  very  strong  con- 
tost,  which  lasted  for  the  extraordi- 
nary term  of  26  days,  during  which 
these  feelings  of  antagonism  were 
stronglj' excited.  Tlie  Ve.stry  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  different  hours 
of  polling — from  10  to  4  on  some  days, 
from  2  to  8  on  others,  and  from  3  and  4 
to  9  on  other  days,  feeling  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  real  risk  of  disturbance 
even  in  a  period  of  excitement.  Now, 
it  will  be  evident,  from  the  season  of  the 
year,  that  from  6  to  9  at  night  it  was 
dark;  but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and 
the  average  number  of  persons  voting 
at  different  hours  strikingly  shows  how 
valuable  to  the  working  man  is  the 
I)Ower  of  voting  after  his  work  is  done. 
The  average  number  of  persons  voting 
per  hour  betweeA  10  and  ^  was  only  52; 


whereas  from  6  to  7  an  average  of  1 1 2 
persons  voted ;  from  7  to  8  an  average  of 
184  persons  voted;  and  from  8  to  9  an 
average  of  169  persons  voted;  and  of 
the  latter,  from  the  number  of  vot^s 
given  by  each  person  voting,  it  was 
evident  that  the  vast  majority  were 
working  men.  Now,  this  shows  two 
things — first,  that  even  where  consider- 
able excitement,  both  religious  and 
political,  exists,  the  working  man  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  go  to  the  poll  with- 
otit  disturbance;  and, secondly,  the  great 
advantage  it  is  to  the  working  man  to 
have  this  facility  given  to  him.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  show  to  anyone  the  analysis 
of  the  figures  to  which  I  have  referred. 
They  show  conclusively  that  for  all  classes 
of  the  community  the  later  hours,  say 
from  10,  or  11,  or  12  to  8  or  9,  would 
cover  the  hours  most  convenient  for 
polling,  where  voters  have  their  choice.  I 
would  further  point  out  that  where  the 
poll  is  kept  open  to  a  late  hour,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  numbers  to  be  known 
until  the  next  day;  and  this  would  pre- 
vent the  assemblage  of  large  crowds  late 
at  night  to  hear  the  result  of  the  poll, 
and  the  excitement  which  might  result 
from  disappointment.  Then,  as  to  the 
compulsory  violation  of  the  law  under 
the  present  f^ystem.  The  law  makes  the 
employment  of  cabs  by  candidates,  or 
those  acting  on  their  behalf,  illegal. 
Yet.  in  largo  towns,  this  law  is  habi- 
tually evaded,  if  not  violated  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  it,  for  it  is  easy  for 
friends  of  a  candidate  to  avoid  becoming 
members  of  his  committee,  or  otherwise 
agents  of  the  candidate,  and  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
election  by  providing  cabs  for  the  con- 
ve^'ance  of  voters  to  the  poll.  By  the 
adoption  of  different  hours  of  polling  the 
employment  of  cabs  would  be  rendered 
absolutely  unnecessary,  for  working  men 
could  vote  close  to  their  own  honies  after 
they  had  returned  from  their  work  ;  and 
I  am  satisfied  that,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  the  danger  of  disturbance 
would  not  only  not  be  increased,  but 
would  be  diminished  by  such  a  system. 
I  am  aware  that  a  difficulty  has  been 
alleged  against  our  proposal,  in  that  the 
hours  of  polling  would  be  so  long  as 
to  necessitate  a  double  set  of  polling- 
clerks,  deputy  Peturning  Officers,  &c. ; 
but  this  would  easily  be  met  by  com- 
mencing to  vote  at  a' later  hour,  say  10 
or  12  o'clock.    There  is,  th^ra  -^o 
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practical  reason  against  the  proposal  we 
now  make ;  while  its  advantages,  both 
to  the  working  man,  and  in  facilitating 
the  due  observance  of  the  law,  would  be 
very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  he  re- 
gretted  as  much  as  anybody  in  the  world 
that  there  was  no  Conservative  Mem- 
ber's name  on  the  back  of  this  Bill. 
This  matter  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  Party  question ;  and  he  did  not 
tln'nk  that  until  this  Bill  was,  unfor- 
tunately, published  without  a  single 
Conservative  Member's  name  upon  the 
bark  of  it,  the  question  partook  of  Party 
politics  in  any  way  whatever.  But  even 
if  this  was  a  Party  matter,  that  was  by 
no  means  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  or  whether  it  was 
wrong  any  longer  to  deprive  a  large 
portion  of  the  greatest  class  of  this 
country  of  the  franchise,  which  was 
undoubtedly  given  to  them.  He  was 
not  then  going  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  power  of  voting  was  a 
right  or  a  trust,  though  iie  himself 
entertained  very  strong  views  on  that 
subject ;  but  he  might  say  that  he  hoped 
it  partook  in  a  large  measure  of  both. 
But  when  the  franchise  had  been  given 
— and  whether  as  a  right  or  a  trust  he 
cared  not — and  it  came  to  be  exercised, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  they 
were  bound,  as  a  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  do  everything  they  could  to 
enable  that  right  or  trust  to  be  employed. 
This  extension  of  polling  time  had  been 
already  granted  to  the  Metropolis,  and 
he  was  glad  it  had  been  so  granted  ; 
but  when  he  was  told  that  the  Metro- 
politan boroughs  were  the  largest  bo- 
roughs in  the  country,  he  was  simply 
told  that  which  he  could  place  no  re- 
liance on  as  a  fact.  Why,  half  the 
boroughs  of  the  Metropolis  were  mere 
children  to  the  borough  he  represented, 
and  as  grand-children  when  compared 
with  the  borough  represented  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Rath- 
bone).  In  the  Metropolitan  boroughs, 
some  6,000  or  8,000  electors  on  each 
side  determined  the  whole  thing.  His 
own  borough  was  not  one  of  the  largest ; 
but  taking  that,  and  such  boroughs  as 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  or  even  Birming- 
ham, surely  if  it  was  right  and  reasonable 
to  grant  longer  hours  for  polling  to  the 
Metropolitan  boroughs  with  their  14,000 
or  15,000  electors — surely  there  could  be 
no  reason  on  earth  why  in  those  large 
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boroughs  such  as  he  had  mentioned  the 
long  polling  hours  should  not  also  be 
granted.  Besides,  'it  applied  with  ten- 
fold more  force  to  a  borough  like  Leeds 
than  to  any  Metropolitan  one,  for  there 
a  large  proportion  of  the  constituency 
was  made  up  of  the  wage-earning  class. 
They  were  deeply  interested  in  what 
went  on  in  the  House,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  question  which  affected 
them.  No  class  was  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  questions  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  both  Imperial  and  local, 
than  was  the  wage-earnings  class  of  a 
large  manufacturing  borough.  When 
he  was  told  that  it  was  right  and  rea- 
sonable to  give  the  franchise  to  the 
working  men  of  Marylebone,  and  prac- 
tically to  deny  it  to  the  working  class  of 
a  town  like  Leeds,  why  the  statement 
was  so  palpably  founded  on  error  that 
it  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation. 
Gentlemen  who  opposed  this  measure 
seemed  to  forget  that  they  had  not  now 
the  excitement  of  the  nomination  day. 
The  abolition  of  that  was  one  of  the  few 
good  things  the  Ballot  gave  them;  it 
undoubtedly  was  a  great  gain  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  turmoil  consequent  upon  nomi- 
nations, and  in  some  measure  had,  in 
many  large  towns,  got  rid  of  the  tumult 
arising  out  of  declarations,  and  hereafter 
he  trusted  it  would  be  got  rid  of  alto- 
gether. Having  swept  those  evils  aside, 
what  was  there  to  fear  in  this  extension  ? 
If  a  man  wanted  to  personate,  or  to 
bribe,  or  to  make  any  member  of  his 
constituency  amenable  to  the  law  punish- 
ing corrupt  practices  at  elections,  why, 
he  could  do  it  now  in  any  dark  comer 
away  from  the  light  of  day.  But  to 
tell  him,  with  his  40  years'  experience, 
that  there  was,  practically,  the  slightest 
chance  of  increasing  facilities  for  bribery 
and  corruption,  or  in  any  way  conducing 
to  the  demoralization  of  a  constituency 
by  this  extension  of  polling  time,  was  to 
say  that  which  he  no  more  regarded 
than  the  idle  wind.  Leeds  —  and  he 
spoke  of  the  borough  with  respect  and 
pleasure — set  a  foremost  example  for 
many  years  past  of  how  Parliamentary 
Elections  coiild  be  conducted  absolutely 
free  from  the  intimidation,  bribery,  and 
corruption,  of  which  so  much  was  heard 
in  the  House,  but  of  which,  considering 
our  enormous  population,  so  little  was 
found  from  end  to  end  of  the  country. 
But  even  granting  that  the  larger  bo- 
roughs were  more  subject  to  these  influ- 
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encGS  than  they  were,  or  were  ever  likely 
to  be,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  wage- 
earning  class  should  be  altogether  de- 
prived of  the  franchise  which  had  been 
given   them,    and   which,   under   every 
possible  circumstance,  they  desired  to 
exercise.     Was    it    reasonable,   was  it 
right,  was  it  just,  that  a  man  engaged, 
say,  in  driving  a  railway  engine,  should 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  registering 
his  vote  at  some  hour  when  he  was  free 
from  his  daily  occupation  ?  Was  it  right 
that  a  man  working  in  a  mine,  and  who 
could  not  leave  his  work  until  the  cage 
was  lowered   for  him,    should  be  pre- 
vented from  voting  ?    If  the  hours  were 
extended,  then   this  man  could  record 
his  vote  whether  engaged  upon  the  day 
shift  or  the  night  shift,  and  with  this 
advantage — that  he  would  be  free  from 
any  influence  on  the  part  of  his  master. 
No   door   would  be  closed  upon  him; 
there  would  be  no  block  in  his  way — 
no  fear  of  what  was  called  the  **  sack," 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  power  the 
Ballot   gave  him.     The  arguments   in 
favour  of  the   Bill  in  regard  to  large 
boroughs — and,  certainly,  as  regarded 
his  own  constituency — were  unanswer- 
able, and  he  gave  the  Bill  his  cordial 
support  even  to  the  length  to  which  it 
went.     If  the  principle  of  the  Bill  were 
accepted,  then  if  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  larger  and  smaller  boroughs — 
and  in  some  of  the  latter  it  might  not  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  polling  time — 
then,  if  that  should  be  found  to  be  the 
case,  it  was  a  matter  for  settling  in 
Committee,  and  was  nothing  against  the 
principle  as  the  House  had  it  proposed 
to  them.     It  had  been  said  that  some- 
one had  recommended  the  House  should 
wait  for  some  length  of  time — and  the 
waiting  in  that  House  had  become  an 
indefinite    prolongation — to   watch   the 
operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Law.   But 
why  should  they  wait  ?    If  Parliament 
had   declared   by   enactment  that  this 
change   was   good  for  Chelsea,  or  for 
Marylebone,   or    the    Tower    Hamlets, 
why  should  Leeds,  with  similar  circum- 
stances, wait  *?    Or  why  should  Bradford 
be  called  on  to  wait  ?     If  the  measure 
was  good   for  the  first -mentioned   bo- 
rough, then  it  was  good  for  the  others  ; 
and  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
large  boroughs  of  Yorkshire  should  be 
called  upon  to  wait  and  waive  tlieir  olaim 
for  a  timo  until   some   dilatory  spirits 
had  convinced  themselves  they  had  done 


right  in  London,  and  that  their  legisla- 
tion  was   such  as  they  could  rely  on. 
That  was  an  argument  eminently  un- 
characteristic of  this  Assembly.     Either 
the  House  had  done  wrong — in  which 
case  the  Act  should  be  repealed — or  else 
let  what  had  been  done  for  the  Metro- 
politan  boroughs   be   extended  to   bo- 
roughs   far    larger    than    any    in    the 
Metropolis.     Surely,  if  it  was  a  mistake 
to   pass  the   late   Statute,  that   should 
have  been  discovered  before  the  measure 
became  law ;   and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  only  reason  for  saying  the  large 
boroughs   must  wait   until  it  could  be 
said  the  Act   worked  well  in  smaller 
boroughs,  it  was  asking  him  to  accept 
a  principle  he  could  not  view  with  any 
favour.     With   regard  to  the  measure 
itself,  he  could  only  say  that  supposing 
any  alterations  or  addition  to  the  hours 
of  polling  were  to  be  made,  those  altera- 
tions should  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  and  position   of  the 
borough,  rather  than  to    mere  popula- 
tion ;    the   circumstances  of  each  case 
should  be  decided  on  its  own  merits, 
and  not  according  to   that  rough-and- 
ready   method    of    dealing    with   mere 
arithmetical  numbers,  which  often  did 
much    damage.      If    distinctions    were 
made,  and  any  separation   and   classi- 
fication of  boroughs  proposed,  then  all 
the   circumstances    of   each   should   be 
taken  into  account  before  coming  to  a 
determination.     Another  observation  he 
wished  to  make  in  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  was,  that  a  great  many  bo- 
roughs violated  the  law  by  the  use  of 
cabs  at   Elections.     He  did   not  know 
that  this  violation  of  the  law  was  general, 
and  ho  was  quite  prepared  to  deny  tliat 
every  borough  did  so,  and  that  from  liis 
own  knowledge.     He  wished  there  was 
less  use  of  hired  cabs ;  but,  still,  there 
were  circumstances  applicalde  to  sonio 
boroughs  wliich  rendered  their  use  abso- 
lutely necessary.     For  example,   Leeds 
extended  for  7J  miles  in  one  direction, 
and  3^  miles  in  another ;  and  in  such  a 
borough  it  was  almost  impossible,  under 
existing    regulations,    that    every   man 
wishing  to  register  his  vote  could  find 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.     He  men- 
tioned this,  because  he  could  not  lulp 
thinking  it  desirable,  in  dealing  with 
any  re-arrangement  of  ]iolls  or  jiolliiig 
places,  an  increase  should  be  made  iu 
the  number  of  polling  places,  or  else  in 
!  tlie  large  bor  m^^hs  the  same  right  should 
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bo  allowed  as  existed  in  the  counties 
and  in  Wenlock  and  Shoreham.  In 
sayinp^  that,  he  wished  to  emphasize  in 
the  strongest  manner  his  desire  to  see 
every  man  wlio  was  in  possession  of  the 
frantrliise  liave  the  means  of  exercising 
it.  He  hoped  those  mytliical  anticipa- 
tions—that hmjjth  of  polling  time  would 
lead  to  CDmiption,  bribery,  and  intimi- 
dation—would be  swept  away;  and,  so 
far  as  the  large  bonrnghs  were  con- 
cerned, ho  was  anxious  that  wherever 
the  franchise  had  been  given  to  the 
working  classes  there  should  be  every 
opportunity  for  tlie  full  use  of  it. 

Dr.  CAMERON   said,  there  were  a 
number  of  hon.  Members  who  wished  to 
address  the  House;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  make  his  remarks  very  brief,  but 
should  nr)t  like  the  discussion  to  pass 
without  taking  some  part  in  it,  because 
it  was  a  nmtter  in  which  his  con<*tituents 
were  very  much  iuterested,  and  because 
lie  had  had  the  honour  of  serving  on  the 
two   Committees    which   sat   ui)on   this 
subject,  and,  as  far  as  the  debate  had 
gone,  he  was  the  only  Member  who  had 
served  on  the  two.    Up  to  that  point  thoy 
had  only  had  one  speech  directly  against 
tho  Bill,  because  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
Halsey's)  speech   was   not   against  the 
primiple  of  the  measure ;    he  objected 
only  to  the  manner  and  tho  time  in  which 
it  was  brought  forward,   and  in  saying 
that  he  thought  he  was  supporting  tiie 
Report  of  the  Committee,  in  favour  of 
which  he  had  voted.    That  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  part  of  the  Keport  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  they  objected.     The  part 
of  the  Report  to  which   they  objected 
was  that  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  extend  the 
hours  of  polling  in  boroughs,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  urgent  necessity,  and  in  tho 
face  of  c(?rtain  difficulties  which  had  been 
indicated.     Now,  they  did  not  see  that 
there  was  anything  undesirable  in  the 
matter.      They   did   not   see    that   any 
harm  could  arise  were  the  hours  of  poll- 
ing extended  in  every  borough  consti- 
tuency and  even  in  every  county  con- 
stituency throughout  the  Kingdom.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe  (Mr.  Asshe- 
ton)  asked  very  emphatically  why  that 
had  been  made  a  Party  question?     Well, 
he  could  not  understand  how  it  had  come  to 
be  made  a  Party  questi(m,  except  through 
the  mismanagement  of  tho  Party  oppo- 
site.  •  Up  to  hiJ-t  year  it  was  not  a  Party 
question.     The  Committee  which  sat  in 

Mr,  JVheelhomt 


1S77  included  the  majority  of  Conserra- 

tive  Metropolitan  borough  Members,  anc 

itsChairman  was  the  then  Presidentofth* 

Boaivl  of  Trade  (Sir  Charles  Adderley^ 

and  yet  that  Committee  unanimously  re 

ported  that  the  case  in  favour  of  the  ex 

tension  of  the  hours  in  Metropolitan  con 

stituencies  had  been  clearly  made  out 

Up  to  that  point  there  was  nothing  of  i 

Partv  character  in  the  matter.  But  whei 

the  Committee  was  re-appointed  in  187 

there  was  a  considerable  change  mad 

in   its  personnel.     Now,    exception   ha 

been  taken  to  the  limited  nature  of  th 

inquiry    of  the   Committee.      On   wha 

account  was  it  that  they  did  not  go  fui 

ther  into  the  evidence  ?  that  they  did  nc 

get  more  witnesses  to  prove  the  necessit 

and  desirability  of  the  extension  ?  Wh^ 

after  they  had  examined  a  certain  nun 

ber  of  witnesses   representing  politicj 

and  trade  organizations  of  working  me 

in  all  partsoftlie  country  the  Committc 

considered  the  question  of  receiving  fu: 

ther  eviflence;  and  he  most  distinctly  r 

collected  their  savinjj  that  if  those  Men 

bers  who  opposed  the  extensioTi  of  hon 

were  not  satisfied  with   the   amount  \ 

evidence  tliat  thoy  had  brought  on  th; 

point,  they  were  ready  to  go  on  ad  injin 

turn.      Those   Gentlemen,   however,  r 

plied — **  You  can  go  and  get  socrotarii 

and  representativesof  working  men,  ar 

evidence  of  that  sort  ad  infinitum^  but  n 

do  not  want  a  repetition.     We  have  ha 

all  their  arguments,  let  us  go  on  to  sonn 

thing  else.'*     And  it  was  on  that  aceoui 

that  thej  did  not  go  into  tho  question  « 

comparatively  smaller  boroughs  at  an 

length.     They  did,  however,  go  into  tl 

case  of  one  or  two  of  them  ;   and  if  hoi 

Members  would  look  at  tho  evidence  < 

the  last  two  witnesses,  they  would  fit 

that  they  were  representatives  of  sma 

and  scattered  boroughs.  As  to  the  case< 

Ireland,  unfortunately  the  Memlier  r 

presenting  tho  Home  Rule  Party  wl 

was  appointed  on  the  Committee  ebo! 

not  to  attend  on  it,  and,  therefore,  thei 

was  no  one  to  conduct  the  case  on  heha 

of  Ireland.     He  did  not  know  that  thei 

was  any  great  demand  for  this  refon 

on  the  part  of  Ireland  ;  but  if  there  wi 

not,  he  could  well  understand  why  ther 

should  not   be — for  the   simple  reaso; 

that  there  was  no  working  class  consli 

tuency  in  Ireland.     The   franchise  wa 

totally  different  in  Ireland  to  that  in  thi 

country,  and,  consequently,  the  grievance 

might  not  arise  and  uiight  not  exist.  Bui 
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as  to  what  did  occur ;  had  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley)  taken  up  the  position  which  had 
been  t.iken  to-day  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Halsey),  and  had  he  said  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  an  extension  of  the  franchise — 
had  he  simply  said  that  the  Ballot  Act 
would  expire  in  another  year,  and  then 
that  the  matter  could  be  taken  in 
connection  with  other  matters  that 
would  then  arise,  he  did  not  think  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  would 
have  had  any  reason  for  bringing  in 
his  Bill.  What  had  justified  him  in 
acting  now  was  the  distinct  expression 
of  opinion  hostile  to  the  principle  of  ex- 
tended hours  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  last 
year.  There  were  one  or  two  points  to 
which  he  should  like  to  call  attention 
which  had  not  yet  been  noticed.  The 
convenience  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling  were 
so  evident  to  unprejudiced  persons  that 
when  the  Education  Act  came  into 
operation,  the  hours  of  polling  in  the 
Metropolitan  boroughs  were  fixed  by 
the  Privy  Council  at  from  8  to  8,  and  the 
official  witness  who  gave  evidence  upon 
the  point  told  them  distinctly  that  the 
reason  why  the  hours  were  so  fixed  by 
the  Education  Department  was  because  of 
the  obvious  necessity  for  giving  facilities 
to  the  working  class  voters,  who,  unless 
the  hours  were  so  extended,  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  recording  their  votes. 
As  he  had  said,  his  constituency  had  all 
along  shown  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter  ;  and  he  could  safely  affirm  there 
was  no  domestic  political  question  on 
which  he  had  been  so  repeatedly  cate- 
chized by  them  as  on  that  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  hours  of  polling.  Last 
year,  when  the  Committee  was  sitting,  his 
constituents  sent  up  a  Petition  signed  by 
12,000  or  13,000  artizans,  each  of  whom 
appended  his  address  to  his  signature, 
praying  for  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
polling.  Well,  they  asked  what  were 
the  arguments  against  it  ?  The  argu- 
ments were  that  there  would  be  a  serious 
increase  of  expense,  and  a  great  risk  of 
disturbance.  As  to  the  risk  of  disturb- 
ances, all  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  last  year  on  that  point  was 
theoretical;  and  he  verily  believed  that 
wa:^  one  reason  why  the  Under  Socrf^- 
tary   lA'    State   for   the    Home    Dep.irt- 


nient,  who,  he  must  say,  approached  the 
subject  in  a  very  fair  and  impartial 
manner,  and  aff'orded  them  every  facility 
for  bringing  up  the  evidence  that  they 
desired — he  said  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  adopt  the  same 
view  as  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  1877. 
For  before  the  Committee  of  1877  they 
had  practical  men,  and  they  one  and  all 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger  to  the 
peace.  It  was  almost  absurd  and  quite 
useless  to  bring  up  one  Town  Clerk  after 
another  last  year,  and  to  repeat  a  dia- 
logue like  this — 

**You  have  bad  no  experience  of  extended 
hours  of  polling  ?~Not  at  all.  You  think  it 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  risk  ?  —  Yes. 
You  think  it  would  not  be  very  desirable?—! 
am  sure  of  it.  You  think  it  would  cause  addi- 
tional expense  ?— Obviously." 

The  fact  was  that  those  witnesses  were 
naturally  averse  to  incurring  any  extra 
trouble;  but  on  the  previous  Committee 
they  had  examined  men  who  had  had 
actual  experience  of  the  longer  hours, 
and  they  had  facts  and  not  theories. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  had 
practical  and  conclusive  evidence  in 
favour  of  such  an  extension  of  hours, 
and  the  Committee  of  1877  reporti^d  ac- 
cordingly. His  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  had  referred  to  Colonel  Hen- 
derson's evidence;  and,  as  it  was  im- 
portant on  the  point  of  increased  danger 
of  rioting,  he  might  bo  permitted  to 
make  a  further  reference  to  it.  Colonel 
Henderson  was  asked  whether,  in  liis 
opinion,  the  hours  of  polling  at  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  in  the  Metro])(>lis 
could  be  safely  extended  ?  and  he  said — 

*'  Ho  saw  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  we  have  never  had 
the  slightest  trouble  at  any  Election  which  has 
taken  place  in  London,  and  the  places  that  used 
to  be  the  worst  are  now  the  best ;  so  that,  from 
a  police  point  of  view,  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion whatever  to  extending  the  hours/' 

He  was  then  asked  if  ho  had  had  any 
experience  of  rioting  ?     He  said — 

"Yes,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  had  al- 
wavs  been  a  hot-bed  of  rioting,  but  since  1870 
had  given  no  trouble  whatever." 

Now,  experience  of  that  sort  was  of  so  mo 
value;  but  to  argue  that  because  a 
number  of  Town  Clerks  and  Chief  Con- 
stables of  towns,  who  had  liad  no  (ixpo- 
rience  on  the  subject,  contradicted  viw]i 
other,  therefore  a  danger  of  riot  had  beou 
'.p;ovo'],   was  ab^uul.      They  did  not  j^o 
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into  the  London  experience  in  the  matter, 
they  did  not  bring  up  practical  evidence 
before  the  Committee  last  year  on  that 
subject,  because  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  previous  year  had  been 
referred  to  them.     It  had  been  referred 
to  thom  ;  but  he  could  not  say  how  many 
Members   of    the   Committee   took   the 
trouble  to  read  it.     Then,  as  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  expense,  they  had   been 
told   that   the    expense   would    be    in- 
creased.    The  first  Committee  had  ap- 
proached   that    question    also    from    a 
practical  standpoint.      There  had  been 
previously  in  London  three  School  Board 
elections,  all  from  8  to  8.     What  did 
they  find  ?     He  specially  examined  one 
witness   after   another  with  respect  to 
the  comparative  expense  of  the  School 
Board  and  Parliamentary  Elections  in 
the  Metropolitan  boroughs ;  and,  refer- 
ring to  that   evidence,  he  found  some 
rather  remarkable  facts.     Mr.  Ellis,  who 
acted  as  the  Returning  Officer  for  Hack- 
ney, told  them  that  the  Parliamentary 
constituency  of  that  borough  numbered 
44,000,  while  the  School  Board  consti- 
tuency numbered  56,000.     There  were 
two    Members  returned  to  Parliament, 
and  five  members  to  the  School  Board, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  School  Board's 
election  there  was  the  additional  compli- 
cation of  the  cumulative  voting.      The 
risk  of  riot  in  the  School  Board  election, 
it'  any,    would  be,   of  course,   increased 
from  the  fact  that  those  elections  took 
plaoe  all  throuj^h  the  Metropolis  on  the 
same  day ;    and  yet  the   School  Board 
elections  passed  off  with  perfect  quiet, 
and  cost  only  £800,  as  against  £1,150 
for  the  Parliamentary  Election.     Again, 
in    ^rarvlobono,    they   found    that   four 
8<rhool  Board  elections  had  taken  place. 
On  the  tirst  oeca^^ion,  125,000  votes  were 
recorded,   and  the  total  of  the  official 
expenses  was  only  £669  ;  whilst,  on  the 
second  occasion,  l.*i6, 000  votes  were  re- 
corded,  and  the  official  expenses  were 
£7.*55.     This  showed  very  clearly  that  a 
mere   extension   of  hours  need  not   in- 
volve   any    increased    exi)enditure.      If 
there  was,   it  would  be  a    mere  baga- 
telle.     The   Sheriff-Clerk   of   Glasgow, 
who  had   p^one   minutely  into   the  case, 
said  that  iii  that  large  couj^tituency  the 
increased    expenditure  wrinld    probably 
ninouiit  to  ahont  £500.     His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Chaniherlain)   had  referred  to  the 
case  of  Morpeth,  where  a  holiday  was 
necessitated  by  the  short  hours  of  poll- 

Dr.  Cameron 


ing,  which  cost  the  men  £1,000,  and  the 
masters  probably  much  more.     It  was 
worthy  of  remark  that  the   men  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  hours 
were  not  so  in  favour  of  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  extra  expense  incurred  would 
come  out  of  other  men's    pockets,  be- 
cause they  were  all  in  favour  of  the  offi- 
cial expenses  being  put  upon  the  rates. 
An  objection  which  had  been  raised  to 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  that 
it  was  not  right  to  thrust  it  upon  towns 
which  did  not  want  it.     To  meet  that  ob- 
jection, he  (Dr.  Cameron)  submitted  to 
the  Committee  an  alternative  Beport,  re- 
commending that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  boroughs  of  a  popolation 
of  100,000,  and  boroughs  with  less  than 
that  number,  and  that  the  presumption 
in  the  first  case  should  be  in  favour  of 
the  longer  hours,  and  in  the  second  case 
in  favour  of  the  shorter  hours,  but  that 
every   Town   Council   should  have  the 
power  to  adopt,   by  special  resolution, 
the    short  hours  in    the    case   of   the 
larger,  or  the  longer  hours  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  boroughs.     He  believed 
that  plan  would  very  soon  work  itself 
right,  and  would  adjust  the  hours  to  the 
local  requirements   and   the   wishes  of 
each  constituency.      He  had  very  little 
doubt  that  few  of  the  larger  boroughs 
would    choose    the  shorter    Iiours ;    be- 
cause  the   support  given    to    the    pro- 
posal   for    extension    by    Conservative 
Members  for  large   constituencies   was 
significant  of  the  wishes  of  those  whom 
they  represented.      He  would  not  enter 
more  fully  into  the  matter,  and  would 
only  add  that  he  hoped  the  House  would 
give  the  Bill  a  second  readinjo:. 

Mr.  a.  GATHOENE-HARDY  said, 
he  thought  the  cautious  and  careful 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session 
ought  to  be  sanctioned  rather  than  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried  in  the  Metropolis  at  the  next 
Election  ;  and,  if  it  succeeded,  then  the 
legislation  might  be  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Scant  justice  had 
been  done  to  the  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  to  the  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  who  pointed  out  a  great  many 
inconveniences  which  mij;ht  result,  and 
which  ought  to  be  considered  before  the 
House  rushed  into  further  legislation. 
No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  large  boroughs, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  multi- 
plied   witnesses   in    favour    of    longer 
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hours ;  but  he  did  not  make  the  same 
admission  with   regard  to  the  smaller 
boroughs,  which  did  not  desire  longer 
hours   unless  some  local  peculiarity  of 
trade  rendered  them  necessary.     There 
could  not  be  much  necessity  in  a  borough 
like  Wenlock,  where  3,121  out  of  3,492 
voters  went  tu  the  poll,  and  the  majority 
of  them  did  so  before  half -past  2  o'clock. 
Even  the  secretaries  of  trade  councils 
and   others   who   advocated    extension 
admitted  that  they  always  managed  to 
record  their  votes.     The  passing  of  the 
Bill  would  be  inconvenient  to  smaller 
boroughs  in   several  respects.      Every 
witness  before  the  Committee  admitted 
that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense.    The  oihcials  would  have  to  bo 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  present  if 
the  hours  of  polling  were  extended.     It 
was  easier  to   bribe  and  personate  in 
the  dark  than   in   the  light,   and  the 
danger  of  drunkenness  would  increase, 
accompanied  with  riot  and  disturbance. 
Another  objection   was   that  the    Bill 
would    make    voting     gregarious,    the 
working  men  would  come  up  together 
in  large  numbers,  and  there  would  be 
enlarged  opportunities  for  intimidatiou. 
They  could    not    argue,    as    the    hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbono) 
did,    that    because    one    Election    had 
passed  off  quietly  all  others  would  do 
so.     It  was  the  members  of  trades  coun- 
cils who  were  not  apprehensive  of  dis- 
turbance ;  but  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  order  did 
not  view  the  proposal  with  equanimity. 
One  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee  was  Sir  Joseph  Heron — [-4 
laugh^ — who  had  been  40  years  Town 
Clerk  of  Manchester.     Hon.  Gentlemen 
laughed  at  Sir  Joseph  Heron's  name — 
[**No,  no!"] — and   evidence;   but  he 
ventured  to  say  that  Sir  Joseph  Heron's 
evidence  was  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
many  other  witnesses  who  were  called, 
and  it  was  given  in  no  uncertain  voice. 
Sir  Joseph  Heron  said  an  extension  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  that,  with  one 
exception,    the    representatives    of    30 
Corporations,  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
meet  on   another  subject,  were  unani- 
mous in  thinking  such  an  extension  un- 
desirable  and   dangerous.     The   Chief 
Constable  of  Sheffield  said  he  would  not 
like  to  be  responsible  for  order  if  voting 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  dark.    Since 
then  a  Circular  had  been  sent  to  the  28 
Corporations,  including  those  of  Ashton- 


under-Lyne,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, 
Bradford,  Burnley,  Chester,  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  that  number  only  seven 
were  favourable  to  this  extension.  For 
these  reasons  he  supported  experimental 
legislation. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  keep  the  House  long  after  the  able 
speeches  that  had  been  made ;  but  he 
wished  to  state  the  peculiar  position  in ' 
which  he  was  placed  as  regarded  the 
Bill  before  the  House.     The  opinions  of 
Town  Clerks  had  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  the  measure ;  but  he  looked  at  the 
matter  from  a  much  broader  point  of 
view.     He  thought,  from  many  of  the 
speeches  heard  that  day,  and  from  the 
evidence  which  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee, they  could  not  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  were  several 
reasons  why  the  hours  of  polling  should 
be  extended ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
something*  he  thought,  might  be  said 
why  the  proposed  alteration  should  not 
be  extended  to  every  town.     He  himself 
did   not  certainly   approve  of    all   the 
details  of  the  proposal  as  contained  in 
the  Bill  before  the   House,  for  he  did 
not  think  it  desirable  that  a  hard-and- 
fast    line  should    be    made    to    apply 
to    every    borough    in    the    Kingdom, 
whether  it  was   a  large   borough  or  a 
small  one;   but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  admit  the  distinction  which 
had  been  made  by  several  hon.  Members 
who  had  spoken  as  to  the  great  difference 
between  large  and  small  boroughs.     He 
thought  the  distinction  which  ought  to 
be  made  was  whether  a  borough  had  a 
large  working-class  population  or  not, 
because  the  only  reason  for  the  measure 
before  the  House  was  to  meet  tlie  wants 
and  requirements  of  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  could  not,  under  the  present 
law,  give  their  vote   in   the  time  laid 
down  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  His  h(m. 
Friend  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill,  in  his  pleasant  speech,  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  things  as 
they  were.    He  took  for  his  text,  *  *  What- 
ever is,  is  best ; "  and  if,  when  the  hours 
were  fixed,  it  had  been  laid  down  that 
they  should  be  from  8  in  the  morning 
till  8  in  the  evening,  bethought  his  hon. 
Friend  would  have  accepted  them,  and 
been  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  those 
hours  as  he  was  in  favour  of  the  present 
ones.     Let  them  consider  what  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  was  when  the  law  was 
passed.    When  the  Act  which  at  present 
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regulated  the  hours  of  polling  was  passed 
there  were  only  a  very  few  working  men 
in  the  constituencies.  He  would  only 
mention  one  case  of  his  own  borough, 
which  would  show  what  a  great  difference 
there  was  between  the  old  suffrage  and 
the  present  one.  Before  the  last  Keform 
Act  the  number  of  constituents  in  his 
borough  was  somewhere  between  2,000 
and  3,000,  and  very  few  of  those  of  the 
working  -  class  character ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  since  the  Reform  Act,  there 
were  about  23,000,  so  that  they  might 
say  that  at  the  present  time  there  were 
nearly20,000— certainly  18,000  or  19,000 
— out  of  23,000  voters,  who  were  of  the 
working  classes;  and  it  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  supported  the  proposition 
for  the  extension  of  the  hours  of  polling, 
because  he  could  not  think  that  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  various  in- 
dustries in  the  country — and  particularly 
those  who  worked  in  factories — were 
enabled  to  record  their  votes,  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  the  easy  manner  which  was  desirable. 
So  far  as  his  own  borough  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  employers  of  labour  there  nearly 
always,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Election 
day,  closed  their  mills  ;  but  they  did  so 
because  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  Elec- 
tion, and  because  of  the  excitement 
which  was  manifested.  But  they  had 
no  right  to  expect  that  employers  of 
labour  would  do  such  a  thing,  and  they 
ought  really  not  to  be  put  to  such  an 
inconvenience,  and  to  the  loss  of  even 
half-a-day's  profit,  for  such  a  purpose. 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  municipal  elections  than 
Parliamentary.  Parliamentary  Elections 
did  not  take  place  so  often,  perhaps  not 
more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years  ; 
therefore,  the  loss  of  a  day's  work  and 
pay  was  of  comparatively  little  moment ; 
but  municipal  elections  occurred  once 
a-year,  and  the  working  people  did  not 
care  about  sacrificing  a  day's  labour  on 
every  occasion.  They  were  thus  de- 
barred, under  the  present  system,  from 
recording  their  votes.  If  they  compared 
the  number  of  votes  given  at  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  Elections,  they 
would  find  that  the  votes  given  at  the 
latter  were  fewer  than  those  given  at  the 
former.  That  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
reason  that  people  did  not  care  to  lose 
their  day's  work  for  a  municipal  election. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  lust  addressed 

Mr.  Eibbert 


the  House  suggested  that  they  should 
try  the  experiment,  as  they  had  now  the 
chance  of  doing,  by  the  Act  applying  to 
the  Metropolis ;  but  he  wanted  to  know 
why  the  working  classes  of  the  country 
should  be  left  without  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  votes,  as  many,  indeed, 
were  while  the  experiment  was  being 
tried  ?  He  thought  there  was  nothing 
to  show  the  House  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  fear  any  great  danger  from 
the  change  that  was  proposed.  As  to 
the  question  of  riots,  he  thought  riots 
had  ceased  in  our  Elections  since  the 
passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  ;  for  in  no 
case,  with  one  exception,  had  a  riot 
taken  place  at  an  Election  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  If  the  polling  was 
to  go  on  until  8  o'clock  at  night,  in  hi3 
opinion,  there  would  be  just  as  much 
quiet  as  when  it  was  closed  at  4.  He 
knew  from  personal  experience  that  a1 
Elections  the  military  had  bad  to  be 
called  into  towns  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  until  the  close  of  the  poll ;  bu' 
the  reason  why  the  presence  of  the  mili 
tary  was  needed  was  because  the  peopL 
knew  from  hour  to  hour  what  was  th( 
state  of  the  poll,  and  on  that  accoun 
there  was  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
in  many  cases,  riot.  In  one  instance  h 
remembered  he  had  to  declare  the  pol 
at  11  o'clock  at  night  to  some  20,00 
people,  but  there  was  no  rioting,  onl 
great  excitement ;  and  he  believed  ths 
there  would  never  be  anything  wors 
if  they  did  not  close  the  poll  till  8  o'cloc 
at  night  when  the  proceedings  wei 
carried  out  under  the  Ballot.  Wit 
regard  to  the  inconvenience  which  son 
hon.  Gentlemen  thought  might  be  e: 
perienced  in  large  bodies  of  workpeop 
coming  to  the  poll  together,  be  did  n< 
share  in  that  fear,  and  thougbt  that  ii 
timidation  had  also  ceased  from  the  tiu 
the  Ballot  Act  was  passed.  He  wouj 
not  say  there  were  no  cases  of  bribei 
and  treating;  but  that  was  general] 
carried  on  in  secret  and  in  the  dark,  ai 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  tin 
the  poll  was  closed.  What  was  real] 
needed  to  stop  personation  was  not « 
much  fixing  the  hours  of  closing  thepo 
at  an  early  or  late  period  ;  but  whi 
was  wanted  was  to  divide  the  distrii 
into  a  great  number  of  small  pollin 
districts,  so  that  one  or  two  persoi 
should  know  every  voter  in  the  distrit 
and  would  thus  be  able  to  detect  an 
attempt  at  deceit.     He   thougbt  that 
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much  greater  protection  than  anything 
else.  It  had  been  stated  that  only  seven 
boroughs  were  favourable  to  the  pro- 
posal of  extending  the  hours  of  polling. 
Ho  contended  that  even  if  that  were  so, 
the  law  should  be  altered  so  as  to  meet 
their  wishes,  while  the  other  towns  could 
retain  the  Act  as  now  provided.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  best  method  in 
which  to  accomplish  that  would  be  to 
give  the  authorities  in  those  particular 
towns  the  power  to  extend  the  hours  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  population, 
so  that  those  classes  of  the  people  who 
were  really  unable  to  vote  in  the  given 
time,  and  needed  the  extension  in  order 
to  record  their  votes,  should  be  enabled 
to  do  so. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  supported  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  all  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
went  to  show  how  desirable  it  was,  in  the 
interests  of  the  working  man,  that  ho 
should  have  every  facility  for  record- 
ing his  vote.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
shadows,  and,  therefore,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  argument  that  the  chanjxe 
would  lead  to  riot  and  disturbance.  He 
wished  to  see  every  one  of  his  consti- 
tuents enabled  to  give  his  vote  at  the 
Parliamentary  Election.  If  the  Bill  were 
not  passed,  the  practical  effect  would  bo 
the  disfranchisement  of  large  numbers 
of  the  working  classes,  who  had  con- 
ducted themselves  very  well  at  the 
London  School  Board  elections,  when 
the  poll  was  open  until  8  o*elock  in  the 
evening.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the 
working  classes,  and  he  hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  passed  as  a  measure  of  justice. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  likewise  snp- 
ported  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  believed  that  if  the  hours  of  polling 
were  extended,  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  the  polling  day  becoming  a 
kind  of  holiday;  and  that  being  so, 
there  would  be  less  drunkenness  and 
disturbance.  It  might  also  tend  to 
reduce  the  expense,  because,  possibly, 
fewer  polling  stations  would  be  required. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at 
present  a  largo  number  of  voters  were 
disfranchised  simply  because  they  could 
not  attend  the  polling  station  within  the 
hours  at  present  fixed ;  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  balance  of  argument  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Joseph  Heron,  who  did  not  claim  any 
personal  experience,  was  to  be  qualified 


by  his  remark  that  it  was  monstrous  to  ex- 
pect poll  clerks  to  work  for  12  hours  a-day. 
Mr.  Serjeant  SPINKS  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  remarked  that  this  was  a  very 
different  measure  to  that  which  was  re- 
cently introduced  having  reference  to 
the  Metropolis.  The  Committee  of  1877 
upon  the  Hours  of  Polling  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan Districts,  of  which  he  was 
a  Member,  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
hours  of  polling  to  be  provided  for 
a  particular  district,  a  district  com- 
prising some  10  or  II  boroughs,  lying 
close  together,  and  having  similar  busi- 
nesses, trades,  and  occupations.  With 
regard  to  every  one  of  those  boroughs 
there  was  most  clear  and  distinct  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  there  existed  in  each  of  such 
boroughs  a  class  of  men  who  were  so 
situated  that,  under  the  existing  hours 
of  polling,  it  was  impossible  for  many  of 
them  to  exercise  the  franchise.  After 
fully  weighing  the  evidence,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
pi'oposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  in 
the  Metropolitan  boroughs.  But  now 
they  had  before  them  a  Bill  to  extend 
the  hours  of  polling,  not  in  10  or  11 
boroughs  lying  together,  and  thus  pecu- 
liarly situated,  but  probably  in  200 
boroughs,  situated  in  various  parts^  of 
the  three  Kingdoms.  The  evidence 
pointing  to  the  necessity  for  the  present 
Bill  was  of  the  most  meagre  descrip- 
tion. There  were  a  few  boroughs — 
such  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  —  in 
which  it  might  be  well  to  extend  the 
hours  of  polling,  and  if  a  Bill  for  any 
such  purpose  were  introduced  he  should 
most  probably  vote  for  it ;  but  when 
he  found  that  this  proposition  was 
intended  to  apply  to  large  and  small 
boroughs  alike — to  boroughs  even  with 
an  electorate  of  less  than  1,000 — he 
could  not  but  think  that  he  was  right 
in  opposing  it.  It  was  true  that  the  hon. 
Memper  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) had  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  House,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  have  the  Bill 
cut  down  in  any  way  in  Committee, 
providing  the  general  principle  wero 
adopted.  This  could  not  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  bring 
a  Bill  before  the  House;  in  fact,  it 
could  only  bo  characterized  as  angling 
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for  votes.  There  was  one  argument 
that  certainly  weighed  with  him  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  that  was  the 
very  awkward  predicament  in  which 
some  working  men  were  placed  as  re- 
garded the  recording  of  their  votes.  In 
the  generality  of  instances,  however, 
masters  aflPorded  facilities  for  their  em- 
ploy is  to  vote,  considering  that  it  would 
be  improper  and  a  scandal  to  place  im- 
pediments in  the  way ;  and  he  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Spinks)  was  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  wise  that  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  which  it  should  not  be 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
If  a  clear  and  distinct  proposition  of 
that  nature  were  introduced,  he  should 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  would  record  his  vote.  Look- 
ing to  the  Bill  itself,  which  was  of  a 
very  large  and  sweeping  character ;  to 
the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  to  have  it  cut  down  in  Com- 
mittee to  any  extent,  which  showed 
their  want  of  confidence  in  the  Bill  they 
had  introduced ;  and  to  the  opinion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  (Mr. 
Hibbert),  who  spoke  in  a  rather  faltering 
manner  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  supported 
the  Bill.  He  was  anxious  to  see  the 
line  that  would  be  taken,  not  only  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  but  by  the 
Government.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  (Mr. 
Assheton)  seemed  to  think  there  was 
really  no  grievance  that  it  was  necessary 
to  attend  to ;  while  the  hon.  Member  for 
Canterbury  (Mr.  A.  Gathorne-Hardy), 
who  was  on  the  Committee,  and  had 
made  an  able  speech,  did  not  deny  that 
there  was  some  grievance  in  the  case  of 
large  towns ;  but  he  seemed  to  suppose 
that  we  must  be  content  with  what  he 
called  **  experimental  legislation"  in 
the  Metropolis,  in  order  to  see  how  that 
would  work  by  the  next  Election.  He 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  saw  no  reason  why 
the  Metropolis  should  be  regarded  as  a 
test  for  other  large  towns,  and  by  which 
we  were  to  ascertain  whether  the  hours 
of  polling  should  be  extended  or  not. 
He  was  anxious  to  hear  what  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley),  who 
knew  the  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  who  was  besides,  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  might  say,  the  impartial  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee,  had  to  say  on 
this  subject.  It  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  the  Government  would 
allow  a  matter  like  this  to  rest  till  after 
the  next  Election.  It  was  a  small  matter 
in  one  sense,  but  it  was  a  very  large 
matter  in  another.  If  they  took  the 
arguments  against  the  change,  it  would 
be  found  that  none  of  them  were  argu- 
ments of  any  great  force,  or  were  what 
might  be  called  comprehensive  argu- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  matter  was  a 
very  grave  one.  Indeed,  by  our  legis- 
lation, we  had  g^ven  a  very  large  number 
of  working  men  the  right  to  vote.  The 
State  had  imposed  upon  them  the  duty 
of  voting,  and  expected  them  to  vote; 
yet,  by  the  arrangements  of  our  polling 
hours,  we  made  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  them  to  exercise  that  right.  That, 
really,  was  a  great  grievance.  He,  there- 
fore, could  not  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  go  to  the  country  at 
the  General  Election  on  the  principle 
that  they  would  refuse  to  listen  to  argu- 
ments which  showed  how  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  in  important  constituen- 
cies might  vote  without  any  great  in- 
convenience or  loss  to  themselves.  He 
was  sure  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  was  not 
of  that  opinion,  because  the  Report 
which  he  drew  up  would  contradict  it. 
It  was  a  very  near  Committee  in  point 
of  opinion.  The  morning  on  which  the 
Report  was  drawn  up  there  happened  to 
be  a  majority  on  the  side  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) ;  but  after  the  Report  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron) 
had  been  taken  in  place  of  that  of  the 
Chairman,  an  additional  Member  came 
in  who  supported  the  Chairman  in  bring- 
ing back  the  Report  to  his  own  views. 
He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  thought  the 
Under  Secretary  would  not  have  been 
sorry  if  the  Report  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  had  been  taken.  But  what 
was  the  Report  which  they  had  got  ? 
The  first  part  of  it  was  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  change,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  put  off.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe  (Mr. 
Assheton)  to  pay  attention  to  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  through 
the  Under  Secretary,  and  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that,  for  various 
reasons — 
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''  The  artisans  had  been  prevented  from  re- 
cording their  votes,  and  had  been  put  to  great 
inconvenience  where  they  had  done  «o." 

They  could  not  haye  stronger  evidence 
than  that.  It  would  simply  be  trifling 
with  the  House  to  attempt  to  bring  for- 
ward any  grievances  after  quoting  those 
words.     The  next  paragraph  stated — 

'*  The  witnesses  wore  unable  to  suggest  any 
other  remedy  than  to  extend  the  hours  of  poll- 
ing, and  the  Committee  were  satisfied  there  was 
no  other  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.'* 

"Well,  the  GK)vernment,  not  being  anxious 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  suggested  that  the 
matter  should  stand  over  for  some  time, 
which  they  did  not  attempt  to  limit,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  effect  of  the 
extension  in  the  Metropolis.  That  looked 
very  much  as  if,  when  the  suggestion 
was  made,  there  was  an  idea  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  that  we  should  have 
had  a  General  Election  before  the  time 
contemplated.  No  one  now  had  any 
idea  when  the  next  Election  was  to  come. 
He  did  not  suppose  the  Government 
meant  to  say  they  would  allow  this 
matter  to  stand  over,  and  that  they 
would  go  before  the  country  knowing 
that  a  large  number  of  men  would  be 
unable  to  record  their  votes.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that,  in  the  sort  of 
statement  they  would  make  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  going  to  settle 
this  matter,  they  would  also  give  some 
information  about  the  General  Election. 
Leaving  that  matter,  however,  he  would 
just  say  a  word  as  to  the  line  taken  by 
the  lion.  Member  for  Clitheroe.  The  hon. 
Member  made  a  very  good  speech,  con- 
sidering the  bad  case  which  he  had. 
Surely,  the  ground  which  he  took  would 
not  be  taken  not  merely  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  any  number  of  Gentlemen 
in  the  House,  no  matter  on  which  side 
they  might  sit.  What  was  it  that  the  hon . 
Gentleman  said  ?  Why,  that  if  the  work- 
ing classes  were  not  willing  to  give  up 
this  small  part  of  their  income  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  their  votes,  they 
did  not  deserve  to  have  votes,  and  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  interfere.  Now, 
that  was  pure  class  legislation.  The 
House,  it  was  argued,  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere, because  it  was  only  the  working 
classes  who  were  concerned.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  think  that  part  of  a  day's 
wages  was  a  very  small  thing  to  lose, 
and  so  it  would  be  to  hon.  Gentlemen  ; 
but  to  the  working  men  it  was  a  very 


large  sum  indeed.  Would  hon.  Gentle- 
men expect  their  middle-class  supporters 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  a  day's  pro- 
fits for  them?  The  House  had  no 
right  to  condemn  the  working  men  to  it, 
nor  had  they  a  right  to  blame  them  if 
they  did  not  make  the  sacrifice.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  working  men  were 
too  timid  to  ask  their  employers  for  a 
holiday.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  saw 
no  reason  why  working  men  should  be 
compelled  to  go  and  ask  their  employers, 
who  often  differed  from  them  in  politics, 
for  a  holiday  in  order  to  go  to  the  poll. 
Again,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  the 
working  men  who  did  not  vote  were  the 
most  ignorant,  vacillating,  and  idle  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  do  without  their  votes.  He 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  could  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary would  take  that  ground.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  answer  the  objections 
to  the  Bill,  except  in  a  very  few  re- 
marks. They  had  already  been  well 
answered.  He  might  just  say  this — 
that  they  had  now  found  out  that  any 
objection  which  had  any  real  force  had 
lost  that  force.  Three  objections  had 
been  alluded  to — namely,  the  increased 
expense,  the  danger  of  personation,  and 
disorder.  As  regarded  expense,  that 
would  be  a  very  small  addition,  and 
would  only  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Elec- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  danger  of 
personation,  he  thought  they  had  got  to 
that  point  in  the  improvement  in  gas- 
light, to  say  nothing  of  the  electric  light, 
that  they  might  fairly  trust  that  the 
authorities  would  be  able  to  turn  up  the 
light  on  those  who  came  to  tho  poll  so 
as  to  defeat  any  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  only  objection  in  former 
times  which  had  any  force  was  that  of 
disorder.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), in  his  very  able  speech  in 
bringing  on  the  Bill,  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  the  proceedings  with  regard 
to  the  hours  of  polling.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  complained  of  the 
vacillation  of  the  late  Government  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  He  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  would  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  when  he  came  to  bring 
a  measure  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  would  have  to  be  very  careful 
of  side-issues.  When  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  brought  in  the  Ballot  Bill,  the 
House  and  the  country  were  not  con- 
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vinced  there  would  be  no  disorder  in 
evening  voting,   because    they  judged 
of  the   danger  by   the  then  system  of 
voting.      The   experiment  might  have 
been   dangerous  then.      He  had  confi- 
dence as  to  how  the  Ballot  would  pre- 
vent disorder,  but  the  House  had  not; 
and,  in    order   to   secure    the   passing 
of  the  Ballot  Bill,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  question  of  the  hours   of 
polling.     Now  they  had  experience  to 
guide  them.     Now  that  the  people  were 
not  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  poll,  chances  of  disorder  had  been 
very  much  diminished.    Experience  had 
also   been   gained   of    the    working   of 
School  Board  elections.     There  was  one 
objection,  however,   which  he  thought 
had  something  in  it,  although  it  was  not 
a  very  strong  objection  after  all.     He 
believed   there   were   several  towns  in 
which  the  grievance  was  not  a  particu- 
larly severe  one.     It  was  felt  in  several 
largo  towns  that  the  present  hours  were 
quite   sufficient   for   the   purpose,    and 
there  was  no  general  desire  to  lengthen 
them.     He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  introduced 
the  Bill  was  quite  willing  to  make  a 
limitation  as  to  boroughs.     No  doubt, 
there  were  many  small  boroughs  where 
no   change   was   needed ;    but,   on   the 
other  hnnd,  there  were   boroughs,  not 
large,    like  Morpeth,  where  an   altera- 
tion would  be  of  great  service.    He  (Mr. 
W.   E.  Forster)   had   hoped    the    hon. 
Member  for  Morpeth  (Mr.  l^urt)  would 
have  been  able  to  show  the  House  how 
the  present  system  worked  there.     The 
presumption,  however,  ought  to  be  that 
the  less  hours  were  necessary  for  large 
boroughs.     He  would  not  lay  down  any 
exact  limit  as  to  population.     That  was 
a  matter  to  be  decided  by  a  Committee 
on  the  Bill.     He  thought  that  in  making 
the  presumption  for  less  hours  in  large 
and   for   the    present    hours    in    small 
boroughs,    power   might   be    given    to 
the   Town  Council  to   determine   what 
the  hours  should  be  —  say,  for  a  par- 
ticular   number    of   years,    giving   the 
Council  power   to   lengthen   the   hours 
if  they   thought  fit.      He  (Mr.  W.    E. 
Forster)    understood    his    hon.   Friend 
was   only   avsking    the    House   to   vote 
for   this   principle  —  namely,    that   in- 
stead  of    compelling  working   men   to 
veto  at  great  inconvenience,  and  at  a 
great  sacrifice  to  themselves,  they  should 
60  arrange  the  hours  of  the  poll  as  to 
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enable  them  to  vote  without  incurring 
any  loss.  That  was  a  principle  for  which 
he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  should  gladly 
vote.  He  could  not  understand  how 
any  hon.  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  much  less  any  responsible  Go- 
vernment, could  refuse  to  support  that 
principle. 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY 
said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just   sat   down   wished  to  obtain  some 
information  from  him  as  to  whether  the 
question   before   the   House    would  be 
dealt  with  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
before  the  General  Election,  and  also  as 
to  when  the  General  Election  might  be 
expected  to  take  place.   He  would  state, 
at  the  outset,  that  he  had  no  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do  in  this  matter,  and  still  less  had 
he  any  idea  as  to  when  a  General  Elec- 
tion might  be  expected.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done  him  no  more  than 
juvStice,  when  he  said  that  the  inquiry 
last  year  had  been  conducted  throughout 
in   an  imbiassed  manner.     The  Eeport 
proposed   by   him,  to   which   reference 
had  been  made,  spoke  as  to  the  view  he 
lield.      It   appeared  to   him — and    tlie 
Report  stated  it — that  in  many  boroughs 
of  large   extent  the  present  hours  of 
polling  did  impose  a  difficulty  upon  the 
working  classes,  and,  therefore,  a  griev- 
ance  existed   in  the   way  of  recording 
their  votes.     He  felt  that;  and  he  also 
felt  that,  as  far  as  the  evidence  went, 
no  means  of  meeting  that  grievance  had 
been  shown,  except  the  extension  of  the 
hours   of  polling   to   8   o'clock    in   the 
evening.     The  only  way  in  which  Party 
came   in   was,    that   the   Conservatives 
were,  perhaps,  more  cautious  than  the 
Liberals  in  determining  upon  the  means 
of  meeting  a  grievance  which  they  did 
not  deny.     He  was  himself  more  alive 
to   the   difficulties   and  dangers  of  the 
subject  than  some  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    On   the  question  of  increased 
expenditure  there  was  not  much  to   be 
said,  and  too  much  stress  ought  not  to 
be   laid   on   that   ground  of  objection. 
Sufficient  importance  had  not,  however, 
been  given  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  Mayors  and  other  authorities  who  had 
been  examined,  and  who  were  respon- 
sible for  order  in  their  several  localities. 
It  was  not  quite  a  fair  way  of  getting  rid 
of  their  objections  by  saying  that  those 
gentlemen  were  personally  interested  in 
preventing  an  extension  of  hours.     He 
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attached  some  importance  to  the  fears 
they  expressed ;  and,  besides,  he  would 
appeal  to  hon.  Members  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  to  the  sort 
of  thing  which  went  on  during  the  last 
half-hour  before  the  close  of  the  poll 
in  some  of  the  smaller  constituencies. 
That,  he  thought,  was  the  critical  time 
when  bribery  might  be  expected  to 
prevail.  It  was  a  question  whether 
the  practice  of  bribery  at  Parliament- 
ary Elections  had  been  diminished  to 
any  material  extent  by  the  passing  of 
the  Ballot  Act ;  but  he  thought  no  one 
could  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  had  tended  in  that  direction 
by  largely  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote,  and  so  making 
bribery  a  much  more  costly  process  than 
it  was  in  the  days  of  small  constituencies. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  the  question 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  was 
one  beset  with  difficulties,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  presenting  points  in  which 
real  grievances  existed ;  but  the  details 
involved  were  not  easy  of  settlement. 
There  wasmuchto  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron), 
that  in  boroughs  of  above  100,000  popu- 
lation the  presumption  should  be  that 
the  hours  of  polling  were  extended  to 
8  o'clock,  and  that  in  boroughs  below 
that  number  the  presumption  should  be 
the  other  way  ;  but  that,  in  both  cases, 
discretion  should  be  given  to  the  Town 
Councils  either  to  extend  or  diminish 
the  hours.  That  proposal  had,  to  his 
mind,  some  considerable  weight ;  but 
ho  felt  there  were  considerable  objec- 
tions also  to  intrusting  such  powers  to 
Town  Councils,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
introduce  an  element  of  discord.  He 
apprehended  that  if  such  a  measure  were 
agreed  to,  it  would  have  to  be  for  a 
fixed  period  of  years  and  under  certain 
limitations.  No  doubt,  the  proposition 
was  worthy  of  consideration ;  but  the 
Bill  before  the  House  was  an  entirely 
different  matter.  It  was  not  in  anv 
sense  a  carrying  out  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  Committee,  or  of  the  alternative 
Report  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron).  The 
difference  between  the  two  Parties  in 
the  Committee  was  not  so  very  great. 
It  was  really  the  difference  which  natu- 
rally existed  between  the  two  political 
Parties  of  the  State.     His  own  Party 


regarded  with  more  caution  the  proposed 
change,  and  thought  that  time  should 
be  given  to  see  how  the  experiment 
worked  in  the  Metropolis.  They  also 
foresaw  a  greater  element  of  danger 
than  did  the  others  ;  and,  consequently, 
he  had  now  to  recommend  to  the  House 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  rather  than 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Chamberlain),  which  proposed 
to  enact  that  in  every  borough  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  hours 
should  be  extended  to  8  o'clock,  and 
that  not  only  for  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions, but  apparently  also  for  all  elec- 
tions of  whatever  kind.  He  thought  the 
House  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
agree  to  that.  It  was  said  by  some,  as, 
for  instance,  by  the  right  hon.  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford,  that  voting  for  a 
Bill  like  that  was  no  more  than  voting 
for  an  abstract  Pesolution  in  favour  of 
extension  of  hours,  and  in  favour  of 
remedying  what  was,  doubtless,  an 
admitted  grievance  in  many  parts  of 
England.  For  his  own  part,  he  declined 
to  take  that  view ;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  if  the  Bill  were  to  bo  made 
acceptable  to  the  House,  it  would  have 
to  be  altered  to  one  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  The  Government, 
therefore,  could  not  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  which  would  mean 
immediate  legislation  on  a  uniform  rule. 
There  were  cases  in  which  the  voters 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  voting  with- 
out sacrifice  of  working  time,  and  that 
could  not  be  the  intention  of  Parliament ; 
but  this  crude  and  undigested  scheme 
did  not  meet  the  difficulty.  Any  pro- 
posal on  the  subject  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  a  smaller  borough,  owing  to 
the  distance  of  workmen  from  their  homes, 
more  time  would  be  required  than  in  the 
large  boroughs,  where  they  lived  close 
to  their  work,  and  he  did  not  think  this 
Bill  afforded  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELA.1N,  in  reply,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that,  speaking  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary had  not  been  able  to  give  the 
House  some  more  definite  information 
as  to  the  course  they  intended  to  .take. 
The  question  now  remained  in  this 
state — that  here  was  an  acknowledged 
grievance  which  the  Government  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  entertain. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  opposed  the  Bill,  on 
the  ground  that  its  principle  had  been 
tried  and  had  failed. 
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Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  165  ;  Noes 
190:  Majority  25.  — (Div.  List,  No. 
117.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Heading  put  off  for  three 
months. 


CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES  ACTS. 

Select  Committee  appointedy  "  to  inquire  into 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acta,  1866 — 1869,  their 
administration,  operation,  and  effect :  —  Mr. 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Colonel 
Alexander,  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Vis- 
count Crichton,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  General 
Shute,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Bulwer,  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
NESSY,  and  Five  Members  to  be  nominated  bv 
the  Committee  of  Selection:— Power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the 
quorum. 

Ordered^  That  all  Reports  and  Returns  thereto 
relating  bo  referred  to  the  said  Committee. 

Ordered^  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee,  that  they  have  power  to  receive 
Evidence  which  may  be  tendered  concerning 
similar  systems  in  British  Colonies  or  in  other 
Countries,  and  to  report  whether  the  said  Con- 
tagious Acts  should  be  maintained,  extended, 
amended,  or  repealed. — {Colonel  Stanley.) 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.] — Supply — considered  in  Committee 
— Resolutions  [June  9]  reported. 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts — considered  in 
•  Committee — Adjourned  Debate  [May  22]  re- 
sumed. 

Public  Bills — Second  Reading — East  India  Lonn 
(£6,000,000)  [197]. 

Committee — Common  Law  Procedure  and  Judi- 
cature Acts  Amendment  [181],  [House 
counted  out]. 

QUESTIONS, 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WAR- 
ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  When  the  Estimate 


of  the  expenditure  for  the  War  in  Sontli 
Africa  during  the  present  financial  year 
may  be  expected  to  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  have  been  anxious  not 
to  lay  the  Estimate  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  South  African  War  before  the 
House  until  I  was  in  a  position  to  form 
as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible  of  tbe 
amount  likely  to  be  required.  That  de- 
pends on  two  circumstances — the  expen- 
diture per  month,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  the  war  is  likely  to  last.  At  tbe 
present  moment  wo  are  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  second  of  those  considerations.  The 
latest  information  that  I  have  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  expenditure  does  not 
go  down  later  than  the  20th  of  April. 
The  expenditure,  according  to  the  in- 
formation I  have  to  that  date,  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  rate  of  somewhat  more 
than  £500,000  per  month.  We  have,  I 
hope,  cleared  up  the  expenditure  to  the 
31st  of  March,  and,  therefore,  if  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the 
expenditure  is  to  be  taken  as  proceeding 
at  the  same  rate,  you  would  have  an  ex- 
penditure of  £1,600,000  or  £1,600,000; 
and  if  the  war  be  concluded,  as  we 
hope  it  may,  by  the  end  of  June,  there 
would  probably  be  nothing  to  disturb 
the  calculations  of  the  Budget.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  when  we  may  hope  for  a 
termination  of  the  war ;  neither  am  I 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  expenditure 
is  now  going  on  at  the  same  rate  as  at 
the  beginning  of  April.  I  think  it  is 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  that  I 
should  defer  laying  any  statement  on  the 
Table  till  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  one 
that  will  command  more  confidence  than 
any  which  I  could  make  at  this  moment, 
and  I  think  my  right  hon.  Friond  will 
see  that  it  is  better  that  I  should  defer 
it  for  some  time  longer.  Of  course,  we 
must  take  a  Yote  some  little  time  before 
the  close  of  the  Session,  and  when  we 
do  so,  I  shall  be  able  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Estimate  is  based. 

Mr.  CHILDEES:  Did  we  clearly 
understand  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  answer  that  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  the 
whole  charge  of  the  war  has  been  met — 
not  only  the  charge  on  the  Exchequer 
which  comes  in  the  shape  of  drafts  on 
home,  but  the  whole  real  cost  to  that  date? 
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TiiE  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Yes ;  so  fax  as  our  accounts  go, 
we  helievo  that  is  the  case.  I  always 
speak  with  some  diffidence  about  ac- 
counts from  a  Colony  at  that  distance ; 
but  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  we  be- 
lieve that  charge  is  covered  by  what  was 
advanced  in  the  last  financial  year. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CA3f  PBELL,  who  had 
given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  inquire 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's Estimate  of  £1,500,000  was 
likely  to  be  exceeded,  said,  that  after  the 
statement  just  made,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  put  his  Question. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE— INVALIDED 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOUELEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  the  rule  exists  that 
medical  officers  of  the  Army  who  from 
the  effects  of  climate  are  invalided  home 
before  completing  their  term  of  service, 
are  after  the  expiration  of  their  sick 
leave  placed  on  temporary  half-pay,  if 
declared  by  a  medical  board  to  be  unfit 
to  resume  their  appointments  abroad ; 
and  if  such  is  the  regulation,  whether, 
owing  to  the  reduced  state  of  the  Army 
medical  department  and  the  heavy 
strain  recently  put  upon  it,  a  consider- 
able saving  of  public  money  might  not 
bo  effected  by  employing  such  officers  as 
might  bo  found  fit  by  a  medical  board 
on  home  service  ? 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY :  Medical  officers 
who  have  been  invalided  homo  are,  by 
the  Eegulations,  placed  on  temporary 
half-pay  for  six  months,  and  if  they  are 
then  found  unable  to  return  to  their  sta- 
tions are  placed  on  the  permanent  list. 
It  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Service  to  employ  those  officers  who  are 
temporarily  incapacitated  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies abroad  ;  but  as  regards  the  em- 
ployment of  such  officers  at  home,  it  is 
contemplated  so  to  employ  officers  on 
permanent  half-pay  in  certain  stations 
where  their  services  can  be  utilized. 

THE    ANNUAL    FINANCIAL   STATE- 
]MENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  askedMr.  Chan- 
coUor  of  the  Exchequer.  Whether  he 
will  direct  that  the  Analysed  Statement 
of  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  as 
shown  in  Parliamentary  Papers  452  and 
387  of  Sessions  1877  and  1878,  be  here- 
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after  incorporated  in  the  annual  Finance 
Statement ;  whether  he  will  direct  that 
the  balance  sheets  of  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  be  dated  on  the  31st 
March,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  Imperial  Treasury ; 
and,  whether  he  will  provide  for  the 
production  at  the  earliest  moment  of  the 
Public  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  which 
last  year  were  circulated  only  after  the 
close  of  the  Session  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  he  under- 
stood the  Annual  Financial  Statement  to 
mean  the  Budget ;  and  though  the  Ana- 
lysed Statements  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  were  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing, he  should  not  like  to  alter  the  usual 
form  adopted  in  the  Statements  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without 
very  careful  consideration.  To  do  so 
would,  of  course,  disturb  the  calcula- 
tions of  finance  with  reference  to  former 
years.  With  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Question,  ho  could  not  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  dating  of  the  balance 
sheets,  because  scmie  accounts  were  by 
legislation  ordered  to  be  brought  down 
to  a  particular  date,  and  there  would 
probably  be  difficulty  and  expense  in 
making  alterations  in  them.  In  regard 
to  the  publication  of  tlie  Public  Annual 
Finance  Accounts,  the  Government  was 
anxious  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  produce 
them  as  early  as  possible ;  but  it  was 
more  important  that  they  should  be  cor- 
rect than  that  they  should  be  early ;  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  who  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
tliem,  was  so  fully  burdened  with  work 
that  the  Government  could  only  say  that 
it  would  use  its  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure an  early  publication. 

• 

NORTHERN    BORNEO— CESSION    OF 
LAND,  &c.— QUESTION. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  regard  to  the  cession  of 
territory  in  Northern  Borneo  to  a  Bri- 
tish trading  Company,  When  Papers  on 
the  matter  will  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  whether  those  Papers  will  con- 
tain information  as  to  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  between  the  British 
and  Spanish  Governments  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  whether  it  is  true,  as  stated 
in  the  '*  Standard"  of  the  6th  of  June, 
that  the  Governor  and  Commander  in 
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Chief  in  Labuan  has  been  to  the  North 
East  coast  of  Borneo  to  protest  against 
the  hoisting  of  the  Spanish  flag,  the 
**  Standard  "  adding  that  His  Excellency 
was  supported  by  two  ships  of  war  ? 

Mr.  BOXJEKE  :  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Baron et,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  proposal  to  cede  the  terri- 
tory alluded  to  is  still  under  the  consi- 
deration of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
AVhen  the  question  is  settled  Papers 
will  be  submitted.  I  cannot  say  that 
any  difficulty  has  arisen  between  the 
British  and  Spanish  Governments  on  the 
subject.  Certainly,  a  correspondence  is 
going  on  between  the  two  Governments ; 
and  when  that  correspondence  is  ripe  for 
publication,  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
lay  it  on  the  Table.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Labuan  has  visited  the  North-East 
coast  of  Borneo  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing against  thehoistingofthe  Spanish 
flag,  and  his  visit  was  made  in  a  gunboat, 
which  is  the  only  convenient  means  of 
locomotion  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  :  I  should  like 
to  know  definitely,  whether  anything  has 
yet  been  decided  regarding  the  cession 
of  territory,  or  whether  any  responsi- 
bility has  been  incurred  by  the  British 
Government ;  and,  also,  whether,  before 
any  step  is  taken,  full  information  will 
be  given  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  That  is  another 
question  altogether.  As  I  have  said, 
negotiations  on  the  subject  are  going  on. 
But  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  may  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  made  public,  is  a 
question  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  without  Notice. 

AFRICA— WEST  COAST— SIERRA  LEONE 
CUSTOMS  DUTIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  M^AETHUE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
disturbances  have  taken  place  in  Scaries 
Eiver,  near  Sierra  Leone,  in  consequence 
of  attempts  having  been  made  to  impose 
Customs  Duties  upon  the  natives ;  whether 
the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  or  amenable 
to  liritish  authority;  and,  whether  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  proposed  taxa- 
tion has  been  obtained  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
think   the  hon.  Member's  Question  is 
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based  upon  some  misapprehension  of 
what  has  occurred.  In  order  to  avoid 
loss  to  the  Customs  revenue  of  Sierra 
Leone,  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  establish  a  Customs  station  on  the 
Island  of  Kikonkch,  which  was  ceded  to 
Her  Majesty  in  1847.  Duties  would,  oi 
course,  be  levied  there  from,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  Chiefs  in  the  neighbour- 
ing rivers  are  stated  by  Governor  Eowe 
to  make  no  objection  to  what  has  been 
done ;  though,  before  the  matter  wa« 
explained,  there  was  some  opposition  on 
the  Island  itself  to  the  steps  taken  b} 
Commander  Alington  for  the  purpose, 
but  nothing  at  all  that  amounted  to  a 
disturbance.  Of  course,  Customs  duties 
can  legally  be  levied  in  British  terri- 
tory. 

CEYLON— FOOD    SCARCITY. 
QXTE8TI0N. 

Mr.  POTTEE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  the  attention  of 
Government  has  been  called  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  '*  Times"  of  June  3rd,  on 
the  authority  of  its  correspondent  at 
Colombo,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  the  greatest  scarcity  of  food,  approach- 
ing even  to  famine,  in  certain  districts 
of  Ceylon;  and,  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Government  will  sus- 
pend the  Import  Duties  on  grain  into 
Ceylon,  as  they  have  done  into  Cyprus, 
and  also  suspend  the  taxes  on  grain 
grown  in  the  island,  which  tend  to  dis- 
courage its  cultivation  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
The  statement  in  The  Times  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  appears  to  com- 
plain not  so  much  of  a  scarcity  of  food 
in  Ceylon  as  of  a  deficiency  of  means  to 
purchase  cotton  goods.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  considerable  temporary  dis- 
tress, in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
year,  in  some  districts  of  Ceylon ;  but 
measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the  Co- 
lonial Government  to  alleviate  it:  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that, 
owing  to  this  action,  and  to  the  rains 
which  fell  towards  the  latter  part  of 
March,  it  will  very  soon  have  entirely 
passed  away — if.  indeed,  it  has  not 
already  done  so.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  which  would  warrant  the 
suspension  of  the  import  duties  on  grain; 
and  the  hon.  Member  is  already  aware 
of  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government  on  the  general  ques- 
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tion  of  the  grain  tax  from  my  reply  to  a 
Question  asked  by  him  on  April  3. 


INDIA— THE  KIRWEE  PRIZE  MONEY. 

QUESTION. 

General  SHUTE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  When  the 
complete  accounts  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  all  the  moveable  property  of 
ex-chiefs  of  Kirwee,  including  the  funds 
retained  by  the  Indian  Government, 
will  be  presented  to  the  House,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Parliamentary  Orders 
of  1 873  and  1874 ;  and,  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  the  cause  of  the  delay  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  The  Return  is 
complete.  All  that  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Gt)vernment,  as  indicated  in 
the  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  contained  in  the  Return  of 
1876.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
Question  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
refers  specially  to  certain  promissory 
notes.  He  wiU  find  a  list  of  those  notes 
at  page  15  of  a  Return  as  to  Kirwee 
prize-money,  presented  to  this  House 
in  1870.  The  matter  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1877, 
and  my  noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury, 
explained  that  a  decision  had  been  come 
to  on  the  subject  in  1869,  after  the  most 
lengthened  and  careful  consideration  of 
successive  Governments. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL— LEGISLATION  AS  TO  BOOTY 
OF  WAR.— QUESTION. 

General  SHUTE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  will 
consider  the  justice  and  advisability  of 
adding  a  Clause  to  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Reg^ation  Bill,  giving  to  the  Army 
the  same  right  of  appeal  as  regards  *  *  booty 
of  war,"  as  the  Navy  enjoys  in  cases 
of  **  prize  of  war,"  not  in  order  to  affect 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  prize, 
but  in  case  of  dispute  to  regulate  its 
distribution  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  could  order 
all  questions  with  reference  to  **  booty 
of  war  "  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Admiralty,  under  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Vict. 
It  did  not  seem  expedient  to  make  this  an 
imperative  obligation ;  and,  in  any  case, 
the  place  for  it  would  not  be  in  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  but  in  a 
measure  to  amend  the  law  of  prizes. 


POST    OFFICE— EASTERN    ^LA.IL    CON- 
TRACT.—QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  with  reference  to 
the  new  contract  for  the  Eastern  Mails, 
If  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  explain  how 
the  cost  is  to  be  distributed  between  the 
Mother  Country,  India,  and  the  Colonies, 
and  especially  how  the  total  amount  con- 
tracted for  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
Indian  line  to  Bombay  and  that  to  Galle 
and  China ;  and,  whether  the  Australian 
Colonies  are  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  latter  with  reference  to  work  done  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  calculations  were  now  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  proportion  of  the  subsidy  would 
be  paid  by  India  and  what  by  Ceylon 
and  Hong  Kong.  A  share  of  the  cost 
which  represented  the  carriage  of  the 
Australian  mails  would  be  borne  by  the 
Mother  Country,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  under  the  postal  regula- 
tions agreed  to  with  the  Government  of 
Australia. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  cost  would  be  distributed  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  thought  it 
would  not  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  if,  in  answer  to  a  Question,  a 
Minister  was  exj)ected  to  enter  into  the 
principles  of  a  scheme  which  had  not  yet 
been  sanctioned  by  the  House. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND— RETURN  OF 
COMMUNICANTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  an 
article  in  the  **  Scotsman,"  dated  27th 
of  May,  which  throws  serious  doubts  on 
the  truthfulness  of  a  Return  recently 
presented  to  this  House,  entitled  **  Com- 
municants of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;*' 
and,  whether,  considering  the  gravity  of 
the  charge  contained  in  the  article,  the 
Government  will  appoint  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  figures  returned  as  correct ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confer  on  the 
Commission  power  to  purge  the  roll  of 
any  congregation,  if  it  think  it  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  arrive  at  a  true  statement 
of  the  real  number  of  bona  fide  mem- 
bers? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) :  We  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
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doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Eeturns 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
any  such  inquiry. 

CUSTOMS  RE-ORGANISATION. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  If  the  scheme  of  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Customs  Service 
now  before  the  Treasury  includes  the 
superior  officers  of  the  out-door  depart- 
ment of  the  Customs  ? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
No,  Sir ;  these  officers  are  not  included 
in  the  scheme. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  (IRELAND)— 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  CHANCERY  DIYI- 
SIGN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  business  of  the  Chief  Clerks'  Offices 
in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland  is  in  great 
arrear,  and  that  in  some  instances  cer- 
tificates of  accounts  which  have  been 
taken  in  their  offices  and  passed  by  them 
over  twelve  months  ago  have  not  yet 
been  put  into  draft  or  passed  and  sig^ned 
by  the  judges  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  :  Sir,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  I  communicated  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  is 
not  aware  of  any  case  of  the  kind, 
and  he  thinks  that  if  such  cases  did 
occur  they  were  exceptional.  One  of 
the  Chief  Clerks — the  clerk  to  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs  in  Ireland — was 
some  time  ago  seriously  ill,  which  might 
have  caused  some  delay  ;  for,  under  ex- 
isting arrangements,  no  one  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Clerk  can  perform  his 
duties,  and  this  may  have  created  some 
inconvenience.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  pending  re-organisation  of  Depart- 
ments, is  considering  this  question,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  Eidjust  matters  so  as 
to  prevent  delay  in  future. 

SLAVE    TRADE    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA- 
TREATY  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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If  a  new  Treaty  has  been  concluded 
with  Portugal  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  in  South  Africa ;  and  if  he 
will  shortly  lay  it  upon  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE:  I  cannot  say,  in 
strictness,  that  a  new  Treaty  has  been 
concluded  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade;  but  a  Treaty  has  been 
signed  with  the  view  of  regulating  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries. 
One  of  the  objects  of  that  Treaty  is  to 
gain  the  advantage  to  English  commerce 
of  a  harbour  at  Delagoa  Bay.  It  also 
contains  some  Articles  which  have  for 
their  object  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  both  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  Treaty  has  been 
signed,  but  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  It 
will,  of  course,  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Colonies  for  consideration.  Some 
time  must,  therefore,  elapse  before  it 
can  be  presented  to  Parliament. 

TURKEY— THE    TURKISH    GUABAN- 
TEED  LOAN,  1865.— QUESTIONS. 

Me.  DODSON  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  any,  and,  if 
any,  what  portion  of  the  sum  of 
£66,022  4«.  lid.  which  appears  firom  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts  to  have  remained 
due  on  the  14th  of  May  last  from  the 
Porte  to  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments for  advances  made  by  them  in 
consequence  of  the  default  of  the  Porte 
to  pay  the  dividends  due  in  February 
1878  and  in  February  1879  on  the  Turk- 
ish Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855,  speciaUy 
charged  upon  the  Egyptian  tribute,  has 
been  received  from  the  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  Governments;  what  is  the 
exact  sum  ascertained  to  be  payable  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Porte 
as  the  average  excess  of  the  revenue  of 
Cyprus  over  expenditure  during  the  last 
five  years  of  Turkish  Administration; 
whether  the  payments  of  this  sum  are 
to  be  made  half-yearly  or  at  what  inter- 
vals ;  when  the  first  payment  was  made 
or  will  become  due,  and  the  amount 
thereof;  and,  when  the  first  payment  in 
respect  of  the  fixed  annual  sum  of 
£5,000  to  he  paid  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  commutation  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  Ottoman  Crown  and  Go- 
vernment under  Article  IV.  of  the  An- 
nex to  the  Convention  of  Defensive 
Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey  of  4th  June  1878,  will  become 
due? 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  With  respect  to  the  first  Ques- 
tion, I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  further 
portion  of  the  sum  of  £66,000,  due  from 
the  Porte  to  the  British  and  French  Go- 
vernments in  respect  of  the  loan,  has 
been  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment either  from  the  Porte  or  from  the 
Khedive.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
Questions  of  the  right  hon.  Member,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  them  at 
present.  They  are  still  under  discussion. 

Mr.  DODSON  :  I  should  like  to  follow 
up  the  Question  asked  by  another.  I 
should  like  to  know.  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment are  entitled  to  deduct  from  the 
surplus  revenue  of  Cyprus  to  be  paid  to 
the  Porte  any  of  the  money  which  the 
Porte  has  in  default  failed  to  pay  this 
country? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  That  is,  of  course,  a  question 
connected  with  the  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions now  going  forward. 

Mb.  monk  :  May  I  ask  if  the  French 
Qt)vemment  have  paid  their  share  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Yes. 

CYPRUS— THE  NEW  COINAGE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEYasked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Under 
what  authority  a  coinage  of  bronze 
piastres,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  one  side  with  the  words 
"  Victoria  Queen,"  and  on  the  other  the 
word  "  Cyprus,"  has  been  issued  from 
the  Royal  Mint,  as  stated  in  the  last  Mint 
Report,  page  1 1 ;  and,  whether  such  an 
issue  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
Sovereignty  generally  understood  to 
have  been  reserved  to  the  Sultan  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  coinage  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers  was  issued  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty  on  my  recommendation 
as  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  With  regard 
to  the  second  Question,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  there  is  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  Sovereignty  over  Cyprus 
reserved  to  the  Sultan  in  issuing  from 
the  Mint  a  coinage  for  circulation  in 
Cyprus,  in  which  the  coinage  of  many 
nations  is  already  in  circulation. 


CYPRUS-REVENUE    AND     EXPENDI- 
TURE ACCOUNTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DODSON  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of   State   for  Foreigu   Allairij, 


Whether  he  can  state  when  he  will 
be  prepared  to  lay  before  the  House 
Accounts  or  Estimates  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  of  Cyprus  under  British 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  It  is  our  intention  to 
present  the  Estimates  and  Accounts  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  I  cannot  say  just 
now  when  they  will  be  completed. 

LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANBURY  TRACY  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  If  it  is  still  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  Law  of  Copy- 
right ;  and,  if  so,  if  he  can  state  when 
he  will  be  prepared  to  submit  it  to  the 
House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  hoped  to  be  able  during  the 
Session  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject 
of  the  Law  of  Copyright,  not  with  any 
hope  of  passing  it ;  but  in  order  that  it 
might  be  circulated  in  the  Colonies, 
which  would  be  affected  by  any  change. 

NAVY— PENS  IONS  OF  SERGEANTS  OF 
ROYAL  MARINES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  that,  whilst  the 
pension  of  a  sergeant-major  in  the  Army 
is  3«.  per  diem,  and  that  of  a  staff  or 
other  sergeants  2«.  Qd.  per  diem,  the 
pension  of  a  sergeant-major  in  the  Royal 
Marines  is  only  2«.  ^d,  and  that  of  other 
sergeants  2«.  Zd.  per  diem ;  whether  a 
similar  difference  exists  in  the  relative 
pay  of  other  officers;  and,  whether  there 
is  any  valid  reason  for  the  existence  of 
such  an  inequality ;  and,  if  not,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
take  steps  to  remove  that  which  appears 
to  be  an  invidious  distinction  between 
different  branches  of  the  Service  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  The  difference, 
which  is  owing  to  the  improvement  re- 
cently effected  in  the  Army  pensions, 
between  the  pensions  of  sergeant  majors 
of  tho  Marines  and  of  the  Army  and  of 
other  sergeants  in  the  Marines  and  of 
the  Army  is  correctly  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Member.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Marines ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
etlcLt  of  the  conditions  under  which  ilie 


litl^u  War.  ITOB 

B  serve  aa  compared  with  Uioee  of  <  rates  of  postage  upon  letters  from  offi- 


the  Army  ia,  on  the  whole,  unfavourabie  I 


soldiers,    and  seamen    serving  i 


to  the  Mariues.    I  willconeider  with  my  |  South  Africa,  which  reach  thia  country 
Colleagues    whether  any  improvement  \  unpaid.     If  any  letters  are  accidentallj 


can  he  made  in  the  rate  of  pension. 


QUE3TI0»f. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  true  that 
in  several  cases  where,  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Soyal  Warrant  of  May 
1878,  vacancies  hy  death  or  compulsory 
retirement  at  seventy  years  of  age  have 
occurred  in  the  establishment  of  general 
officers,  majors  have   not  received  the 


charged  with  double  postage,  owing  la 
its  not  being  known  that  they  are  sent 
by  soldiers,  the  surcharge  is  always  re- 
mitted on  application. 

Genebal  SHUTE:  Will  that  apply 
to  the  letters  of  ofBcers  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES  :  Yes  ;  of 
course. 

SOUTH     AFRICA— THE    ZULU     WAE- 
ALLEGED  CRUELTY  OF  THE  BBITISH 
TROOPS.— QUESTION. 
Mh.  O'DONKELL  asked  the  Secre- 


promotion    to  which  they   are   entitled  I  *"7  °*  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
under  paragraph  21  f  of  the  Warrant ;  I  *"»  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 


whether  there' is  any  provision  in  the  '  ^o^uth   African  ^Correspondence    of  the 
Warrant  rendering  it  necessary,  in  order 
T  majorin  theArmy  the 


"Daily  Chronicle"  of  the  3rd  instant,  ii 

Lu^  .1.,^..,.  ^«  1,.  ^^  ..uw.^.^    »u«    which  it  is  stated  that  after  the  Battle  of 

."th6'^brevet''rank"  o'Flieutenant    Kambula  the  defeated  Zulus,  exhausted 

colonel  under  the  said  paragraph,  that    ^'''h  fatigue,  foll^  in  hundreds  upon  the 


such  vacancy 

^neral  officers  should  be  filled  up  ;  and,    ^uers  " 

if  no  such  provision  exists,  whether  the    where 

refusal  to  senior  majors  of  promotion 

the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies  in  th< 


itablishment  of    ground. beggingformercyfromtheirpur 


but  w 

they  lay,"  and  that  even  though 

of  them  had   smeared   themselves 

ith  blood   in   order  to   appear  to  be 


establishment  of  general  officers  is  not  a  j  wo^^nded  and  appealed  for  quarter,  they 


violation  of  paragraph  21  f  of  the  Hoyal 
Warrant  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  do  not  think 


mercilessly  put  to  death ;  whether 
3  has  seen  an  extract  from  the  letter  of 
soldier  engaged  in  the  same  fight  at 


therehasbeenanyviolationof  theRoyal  '  ^tnbula,    published  in  the  "Tiverton 
Warrant.     If  any  name  or  any  personal    ^^azette    of  May  the  27th,  and  copied 

T    ..L-ii    I. _     thfl"  Echo  "  ^f  t.hp  3r^  inqtjtnf    it»  ipliii 


On  March  the  SOth.tlie  day  after  the  battlp. 
about  eieht  miles  from  camp,  we  found  about 
five  hundred  wounded,  most  of  them  mortallv, 
and  begging  us  for  mercj-'a  sake  not  to  kOl 
them  ;  but  tbey  got  no  chajico  after  what  they 
bad  doae  to  our  comradei  at  Isandula;" 


I  be  given  to  me,  I  shall  bt  . 
able  to  trace  these  cases,  and  possibly  '  '* 
be  enabled  to  answer  the  Question  ge- 
nerally. However,  I  may  say  thia  much 
— that  the  death  or  retirement  of  an  offi- 
cer holding  a  rank  in  which  there  are 
supernumeraries  does  not  ever  create  a 
vacancy. 


POST  OFFICE  —  SOLDIERS  LETTERS 
PROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  OLIVER  WALKER  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  If  it  is  true  that 
double  postage  is  charged  upon  unpaid 
letters  arriving  from  soldiers  serving  in 
South  Africa ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
whether  he  will  consider  the  propriety  i>f 
remitting  the  double  postage,  seeing  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  stamps  at  the  seat 
of  war  ? 

Lord    JOHN    MANNEES:     Since 
April    last    it    has  been    the    practi 


and,  whether  operations  in  South  Africa 
are  being  conducted  by  the  British  troops 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilisation  ? 
Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
Sir,  the  hon.  Member  evidently  seems  to 
expect  that  I  should  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  everything  that  appears 
in  the  neivspapers  on  this  subject.  I 
make  no  complaint  of  that  view  ;  but  1 
think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  thathe 
complies  with  that  rule  himself.  There- 
fore, ho  must  have  seen  in  Wednesday's 
Tmes  a  letter  from  the  War  Office,  in 
which  it  was  stated,  on  behalf  of  my 
Ight  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 


te   charge   only  the    ordinary   prepaid    tary  of  State  for  War,  that  the  General 
Mt.  W.  H.  Smith  ' 
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0  fficercommanding  Her  Maj  esty's  Forces 
in  Natal  has  been  called  on  to  inquire 
into  those  allegations,  and  report  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  them.  If  the  hon. 
Member  saw  that  letter,  I  cannot  tell 
what  object  he  has  in  asking  this  Ques- 
tion. I  should  not  have  thought  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  would  have 
been  willing,  without  necessity,  to  give 
pain  to  men  who  are  serving  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  other  side  of  the  world  by 
giving  to  unsupported  statements  of  this 
kind  the  stamp  of  importance,  if  not  of 
credibility,  that  they  derive  f^om  being 
m.ade  the  subject  of  a  Question  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  much  less  that  anyone  would  have 
based  upon  such  a  foundation  as  this  an 
insinuation  that  his  own  countrymen  do 
not  conduct  war  according  to  the  usages 
of  civilization. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  put  myself  quite  in  Order  in 
the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  Motion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asks  why — assuming  that  I 
had  seen  the  reply  of  the  War  Office 
to  some  representations  meule  to  them 
by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society — 

1  put  the  Question  to  him  ?  Although 
the  interrogatories  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet were  not  put  in  the  most  courteous 
form,  or  with  the  most  careful  regard 
for  the  independent  rights  of  Members 
of  this  House,  I  will  beg  to  answer 
them  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  consider  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied  by  the  time  I 
have  sat  down.  The  reply  to  the  Abo- 
rigines Protection  Society  seemed  to  me 
to  be  excessively  inadequate — considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  consider- 
ing the  wrong  committed,  and  the  un- 
doubted perpetration  of  atrocities  in 
South  A^ca.  I,  therefore,  asked  this 
Question;  and  I  hoped  to  receive  an 
answer  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  very 
different  from  the  evasive  and  unsatis- 
factory answers  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving.  [**  Oh,  oh  ! "]  I  do  not  make 
this  a  charge  against  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet. I  am  disposed  only  to  regard 
him  in  those  matters  relating  to  his 
Office  as  the  channel  of  information  in 
this  House ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  he 
is  habitually  the  channel  of  most  adul- 
terated and  misleading  information. 
[  *  *  Oh,  oh ! "  ]  Hon .  Members  have  heard 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated 
just  now  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
If  a  Monibor  gets  up  and  asks  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  a  Question — for  instance, 


whether  Native  women  and  children  in 
South  Africa  are  captured  and  inden- 
tured out  into  practical  slavery — we 
receive  the  answer  that  no  women  or 
children  in  South  Africa  are  treated  in 
this  way,  or  at  all  approaching  it,  except 
those  who  are  deserted.  I  beg  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  in- 
form the  House,  in  regard  to  the  word 
**  deserted,"  whether  it  is  not  an  evasion 
perpetrated  on  the  innocence  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  most  unworthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Public  Service  of  the 
country?  The  alleged  desertion — and 
I,  and  other  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  can  prove  it — is  the  desertion 
occasioned  by  driving  off  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  by  bullet  and  bayonet. 
When  the  male  members  of  the  tribe 
are  captured  they  are  condemned  to  hard 
labour  and  penal  servitude,  and  the 
Native  women  and  children  are  then 
said  to  be  deserted.  It  is  for  this  House 
to  judge  whether  that  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  affairs.  Not 
only  have  these  poor  women  and  children 
not  been  deserted  by  their  natural  sup- 
porters, but  they  have  been  deprived  of 
them  by  the  violence  of  Her  Majesty's 
Administrator  in  South  Africa.  Again, 
Sir,  if  an  hon.  Member  asks  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  if  it  is  true  that  prisoners 
of  war,  the  tribesmen  of  Native  Chiefs 
in  South  Africa,  have,  contrary  to  all 
the  usages  of  civilization,  been  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  and  penal  ser\'i- 
tude,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  stands  up 
in  his  place,  and  again — acting,  no  doubt, 
upon  information  which  he  has  received  — 
assures  this  House  that  no  prisoners  of 
war  have  been  treated  in  any  such 
manner.  Sir,  again,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
an  evasion  has  been  practised  of  the 
most  culpable  kind.  These  unfortunate 
tribesmen  throughout  South  Africa  are 
not,  technically  considered,  prisoners  of 
war ;  they  have  been  tried  for  treason - 
felony,  and  under  treason  statutes,  and 
are  considered  rebels  and  insurgents. 
I  leave  it  to  this  House  to  say  whether 
these  tribesmen — ignorant,  devoted  to 
their  Chiefs — who  have  followed  those 
Chiefs  into  war  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  are  not  properly  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  whether  it  is  not  unworthy 
even  to  speak  of  them  as  rebels  punish- 
able according  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land  ?  I  have  tliip  year,  and  in  pre- 
vious years,  asked  Question  upon  Qucs- 
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tion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  and  on 
every  occasion,  though  I  have  never  pre- 
viously complained,  I  have  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  uncourteous  manner 
in  which  he  replied.  I  repudiate  with 
scorn  and  contempt  any  insinuation  that 
I  am  not  as  careful  of  the  honour  of  that 
Army — of  which  my  countrymen  form  so 
distinguished  a  part — as  any  Member, 
I  care  not  what  his  nationality  may  be, 
in  this  Empire.  But  I  have  duties  to 
discharge  to  my  conscience,  to  my  Col- 
leagues, to  my  constituents.  Let  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  venture  to  disprove 
a  single  allegation  that  is  made  ;  but 
let  him  not  presume  to  reply  with  un- 
worthy taunts  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  acting  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  I  beg  to  move  that  this  House 
do  now  adjourn. 
Mr.  BIGhGAE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
(ifr.  O'Donnell.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  must  again.  Sir,  enter  my 
protest  against  this  repetition  of  a 
practice  which  I  ventured  yesterday,  or 
the  day  before,  to  say  must,  if  persisted 
in,  prove  utterly  destructive  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  Business  regu- 
larly; and  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  the  House,  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  take  any  special  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary language  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  chosen  to  indulge  in.  It  is 
language  approaching — though  I  do  not 
say  that  it  goes  beyond  an  approach — to 
a  very  serious  breach  of  the  usual  lan- 
guage of  Parliament.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  my  own  and  those 
of  my  Colleagues,  in  saying  that  we 
think  very  little  of  language  such  as 
that  employed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
think  that  when  the  hon.  Member  talks 
of  evasion,  he  is  using  language  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  may  very  well 
think  it  beneath  him  to  taJse  any  notice 
of.  I  rise  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
again  entering  my  protest  against  the 
introduction  and  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  a  system  of  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce matters  for  discussion  that  are 
not  at  all  relevant  to  the  Business 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


Mr.  SULMYAN  :  This  heat  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted;  and  I  am  as- 
tonished at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer apparently  for^tting  who  in- 
troduced it.  Although  loyalty  to  a  Col- 
league is  praiseworthy,  there  is  a  higher 
duty  due  from  him.  He  is  the  Leader 
of  this  House,  and  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  privileges  of  an  indepeo- 
dent  Member ;  and  if  he  found  a  Col- 
league, under  momentary  irritation,  con- 
verting a  reply  to  a  Question  into  a 
harangue  and  an  impeachment  of  a 
Member,  then  I  say  that  the  Leader  of 
the  House  should  have  risen  above  the 
feelings  of  the  Minister  towards  his  Col- 
league. I  must  say  I  heard  with  as- 
tonishment— I  will  not  say  with  astonish- 
ment, but  with  great  pain — the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reply  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  1  correct  myself  in  saying 
with  astonishment,  because,  after  all, 
we  are  all  human.  Still,  official  life 
does  impose  some  restriction  upon  one's 
feelings ;  and,  whatever  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  irritation  might  have  been, 
he  was  bound  to  consider  that  he  was 
Her  Majesty's  public  official,  and  that 
he  filled  a  highly  responsible  position  in 
this  House,  where  gravity  ought  to 
characterize  his  language.  Instead  of 
replying  in  an  official  tone  to  a  fair  and 
legitimate  Question,  he  introduced,  not 
oiUy  matter  of  argument,  but  matter  of 
invective ;  and  what  was  his  invective  ? 
It  was  an  accusation  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  had  abused  his  posi- 
tion in  this  House.  [**  Hear,  hear  I"] 
Is  there  one  man  amongst  those  who 
are  ready  to  say  **  Hear,  hear! "  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  put  his  name  to  a 
Motion  on  the  Paper  that  the  hon. 
Member  has  abused  his  position  ?  Let 
us  watch  the  Notice  Paper  to  see.  1£  he 
has  abused  it,  he  is  amenable  to  the 
Eules  of  the  House.  I  regret  this 
waste  of  time.  Mark  how,  in  the 
middle  of  June,  when  we  ought  to  be 
proceeding  with  our  Business,  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  backed  up  by  a  loudly- 
cheering  majority,  wastes  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  of  our  time  by  getting  up  to 
lead  us  into  a  heated  debate,  instead  of 
giving  a  courteous  and  proper  answer*!) 
a  fair  Question.  I  will  not  go  into 
other  instances  of  this  kind  ;  but  I 
charge  upon  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  waste  of  public  time.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of 
these  impeachments.     I,  for  one,  also 
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complain  of  the  language  of  the  Oolo- 
nial  Secretary.  He  talked  about  our 
countrymen,  and  made  imputations  upon 
our  countrymen  in  South  Africa.  He 
forgetS)  being  a  Colonial  Secretary,  that 
the  paper  which  published  the  account 
was  English.  It  was  not  an  Irish  news- 
paper, but  Hie  Tiverton  Gazette,  and  the 
extract  was  copied  into  the  London  Eehoj 
and  the  soldier  who  wrote  that  letter 
was  an  English  soldier,  you  may  be 
sure.  [**  No,  no!"]  Oh!  there  are  a 
few  English  soldiers  out  in  South  Africa; 
although,  when  you  wanted  a  man  to 
lead  them,  you  went  to  Ireland  and 
found  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  This  Eng- 
lish soldier  wrote  as  follows : — 

"We  found  the  day  after  the  battle  500 
wounded,  most  of  them  mortally,  and  begging 
U8  for  mercy*s  sake  not  to  kill  them." 

That  is  not  a  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan;  it  is  not  a 
statement  of  an  Irish  witness.  It  is  a 
statement  published  by  an  English 
newspaper — 

"  Begging  us  for  mercy's  sake  not  to  kill 
them ;  but  they  got  no  chance  after  what  they 
had  done  to  our  comrades  at  Isandlana.** 

[''Divide,  divide!"]  Not  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  be  heard.  If 
anyone  in  this  House  sees  a  statement  so 
serious  as  that,  affecting  the  honour  of 
your  Army — [An  hon.  Membeb  :  Prove 
it.]  An  hon.  Member  asks  me  to 
prove  it.  Take  the  statement  out  of  an 
irresponsible  public  paper,  bring  it  to 
the  House,  and  then  let  the  Minister 
give  it  a  contradiction.  If  it  is  a  slander 
— as  I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  for  the 
sake  of  our  common  humanity — let  it  be 
so  branded ;  but  the  man  who  feels  it 
his  duty  to  call  attention  to  it  must  not 
be  received  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  been 
received ;  he  must  not  be  taunted  and 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  Minister  who 
does  BO  cheered  by  Gentlemen  sitting 
behind  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  complain 
too  much ;  but  I  beg  to  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  we,  too,  have 
our  feelings  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House:  and  we  cannot  see  without  pro- 
test an  hon.  Friend  and  Member  treated — 
as  we  believe  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan has  been  treated — in  such  an  un- 
handsome manner.  I  repeat  my  regret 
that  this  heated  debate  should  have  been 
provoked  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  bo  allowed  to  proceed 
w  ith  our  Business. 


Me.  NEWDEGATE  remarked,  that 
it  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  thu 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Business, 
over  which  the  late  Sir  James  Graham 
presided  in  1861,  that  the  present 
fashion  of  putting  Questions  might  bo 
made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  imputa- 
tions, the  necessary  reply  to  which  would 
entail  the  frequent  interruption  of  the 
Business  of  the  House.  It  was  in  order 
to  avoid  such  exhibitions  as  the  House 
had  now  been  made  the  scene  of,  that  the 
arrangement  was  come  to  ^that  on  going 
into  Supply  on  Friday  any  subject 
might  be  raised  which  might  be  deemed 
worth  the  attention  of  the  House.  No 
abler  Conmuttee  had  ever  been  ap- 
pointed than  the  Committee  which 
framed  that  recommendation  in  order  to 
avoid  such  scenes  as  had  now  occurred. 
For  what  had  happened  ?  A  Member 
of  the  House  had  chosen,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  newspaper — or,  it  might  be, 
two  newspapers — to  frame  a  Question  in 
such  terms  as  conveyed  the  grossest  im- 
putation upon  our  Army.  When,  in 
answer  to  that  Question,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  that  if  he  had  only 
consulted  a  newspaper,  much  more  likely 
to  attract  public  attention  than  those  he 
had  quoted,  he  might  have  known  that 
inquiries  were  being  instituted,  and  that 
it  was  inpossible  at  present  that  his  in- 
quiries could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
the  hon.  Member  treated  that  reply  as 
an  imputation — and  he  (Mr.  Newdogatu) 
thought  the  imputation  well  deserved  ; 
and  then  the  hon.  Member  interrupted 
the  Business  of  the  House  in  order  to 
make  a  vindication  of  his  action,  in 
which  he  had  totally  failed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  :  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be-  allowed  very  speedily  to 
proceed  to  Business.  I  do  not  quite 
accept  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  our 
Business  of  my  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Newdegate).  I  think  you,  Sir, 
must  be  the  judge  whether  a  Question  is 
in  accordance  with  Order  or  not,  and  I 
must  leave  it  to  you  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. Now,  with  regard  to  this  Ques- 
tion, if  it  had  stopped  before  the  very 
last  clause,  I  think  the  Government  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  ought  to  have 
been  glad  that  it  was  asked.  These  are 
two  statements  which  are  very  distress- 
ing to  anyone  to  read.  The  Govern- 
ment have  done  their  duty  in  writing  to 
be  informed  whether  these  and  sinular 
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statements  are  true,  thereby  showiDg 
primd  facie  their  disapproval;  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  rather  a  kind- 
ness to  the  Government,  and  rather  a 
credit  to  the  country,  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  or  some  other  Member  of  the 
Government,  should  have  been  enabled 
by  a  Question  to  state  officially  that  such 
a  step  had  been  taken.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  Gentleman  went  too 
far  in  his  closing  sentence.  He  seems 
by  that  to  prejudge  the  case,  which  we 
all  trust  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent to  what  he  represented  it.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  I  share  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  these 
Motions  for  adjournment  are  exceedingly 
inconvenient ;  but  I  confess  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  Colonial  Secretary 
ought  almost  to  have  anticipated  the 
Motion.  The  way  in  which  he  answered 
the  Question  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  just  one,  but  he  gave  a  strong  rebuke 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  asked  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  expect,  that  if  a  Member 
of  the  Government  strongly  rebukes  in 
his  reply  to  a  Question  a  Member  of 
this  House  for  the  form  iu  which  he 
has  asked  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  that  Gentleman  should  get 
up  and  reply.  I  do  hope  that  now  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Business. 
Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  will  only  detain  the  House  while  I  say 
one  or  two  sentences  in  my  own  justifica- 
tion. Nothing  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  can  say  in  this  House 
will  provoke  me  to  warmth  on  my  own 
account ;  but  I  did  feel,  and  I  do  feel, 
very  deeply,  the  imputation  which  he 
appeared  to  me  to  cast  upon  men  who 
were  absent,  and  whom  it  seemed  to  be 
my  duty  to  defend.  I  think  that,  at  all 
events,  I  was  so  far  justified,  even  upon 
the  hon.  Member's  own  showing;  for 
by  his  reference  to  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
seen  the  letter  to  which  I  alluded.  But, 
Sir,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to 
charge  me — in  language  which  I  can 
well  afford  to  pass  by,  I  hope — with 
having  answered  former  Questions  in  a 
way  which  ho  did  not  approve.  He  said 
that  I  had  denied  the  existence  of  the 
practice  of  indenturing  of  women  and 

Mr.  W.  K  Forsler 


children,  or  had  explained  it  away  in  a 
manner  which  he  considered  evasive. 
But,  Sir,  I  told  the  hon.  Member,  in  my 
reply  to  that  Question,  that  every  infor- 
mation which  I  had  received,  or  should 
receive,  with  reference  to  this  practice 
of  indenture — which  I  knew  to  be  liable 
to  abuse — had  been,  or  should  be,  given 
to  the  House ;  and  I  told  him  also  that 
I  had  made  further  inquiry  as  to  what 
had  actually  happened  in  the  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  went  on  to  say  that  I 
denied  altogether  that  any  persons  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  rebel- 
lion, or  war  in  the  Transkei,  had  been 
treated  as  convicts,  and  sent  to  penal 
servitude.  My  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— I  recollect  the  exact  words — was 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  anything  of 
the  kind  had  occurred ;  but  there,  again, 
I  said  I  would  make  inquiries,  and  such 
inquiries  have  already  been  made,  and 
the  result,  as  soon  as  I  receive  it,  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  House. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ERASER  wished 
humbly  to  suggest  that  the  Motion  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  withdrawn, 
but  should  be  met  with  a  negative,  and 
it  would  be  then  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
say  whether  he  would  test  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  his  conduct  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PARNELL:  Repeatedly,  Ques- 
tions have  been  put  to  Ministers  with- 
out the  effect  of  eliciting  any  infor- 
mation whatever.  All  kinds  of  excuse 
are  made.  At  one  time  the  absence  of 
telegraphic  communication  ;  at  another 
time  the  highest  State  reasons  are  urged 
to  deprive  the  House  of  any  information. 
Now,  Sir,  when  this  Vote  for  the  ex- 

Eenses  of  the  Zulu  War  was  brought 
efore  the  House,  I  ventured  to  antici- 
pate that  a  policy  of  extermination 
would  be  adopted  in  South  Africa.  I 
said  I  presumed  that,  as  the  Zulus  had 
given  no  quarter  at  Isandlana,  so  no 
quarter  would  be  given  by  the  British 
troops  to  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa; 
but  I  was  at  once  contradicted  by  several 
hon.  Members  behind  the  front  Opposi- 
tion Bench,  who  said  that  the  utmost 
pains  would  be  taken  to  secure  that  the 
operations  of  the  troops  should  be  con- 
tinued in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
civilization,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Zulus  at  Isandlana  should  not  be  imi- 
tated. I  entered  my  protest  against  tho 
war  as  the  first  Vote  for  Supply  for  the 
war 
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Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  If  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  is  referring  to  discussions 
whicli  have  arisen  during  tliis  Session, 
he  is  not  in  Order. 

Mb.  PAENELL  :  On  several  occa- 
sions, not  in  this  House,  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  point  out  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  example  of  the  Zulus  at 
Isandlana  would  be  imitated  by  Her 
Majesty's  troops  in  South  Africa;  and 
I  think  the  course  of  events  has  very 
fully  justified  my  anticipations,  and 
shown  that,  at  all  events,  caution  and 
forethought  to  avoid  such  occurrences 
was  necessary  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  But  what  have 
Her  Majesty's  Government  done  ?  We 
know  that  the  Native  auxiliaries  are 
employed  to  aid  the  troops  in  South 
Africa.  We  know  that  those  Native 
auxiliaries  are  not  trained  in  the  usages 
of  war ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  different  reports  received  that 
after  the  recent  action  at  Ginghilova 
these  Native  auxiliaries  did  massacre 
these  wounded  Zulus  in  cold  blood — and 
that  these  men  were  employed,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  or  defending  the 
trenches,  but  for  the  purpose  of  chasing 
and  hounding  down  the  Zulus  after 
the  battles.  The  Cavalry  followed. 
[  *  *  Divide,  divide !  "  ]  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  do  not  consider  that  their  good 
name  and  the  good  name  of  Engh'sh 
soldiers  in  South  Africa  is  worth  any- 
thing, I  consider  that  the  suffering  of 
these  unfortunate  Zulus  is  worth  far 
more  than  all  the  trumpery  Bills  that 
have  been  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  this  Session.  ["  Divide  !  "] 
I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  pursuing 
the  subject  by  any  desire  to  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  Government 
measures,  which  are  entirely  worthless 
in  their  character.  Have  we  heard  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
that  he  has  taken  any  pains  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  things?  And 
this  is  the  example  which  is  to  be  set  to 
our  troops !  They  pursue  the  flying 
enemy  and  massacre  the  wounded  ! 
Naturally,  the  young  soldiers  of  Eng- 
land think  they  may  do  likewise,  and 
they  gratify  their  thirst  for  blood  by 
following  the  example  set  by  the  Native 
troops.  The  conduct  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  particular,  in  en- 
deavouring to  thrust  aside  the  matter  at 
issue  and  attaching  a  charge  of  abusing 
the   Forms  of  the  House  to  the  hon. 


Member  for  Dungarvan,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  of  opinion  that  the  action  of 
the  troops  in  South  Africa  had  been 
carried  on  according  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  he  would  not  have  acted  in 
any  such  manner;  he  would  not  have 
turned  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan and  attacked  him  in  the  manner 
he  did  for  acting  in  a  way  which  was 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
of  this  House,  and  which  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  for  him  to  adopt.  When 
you  make  a  war  against  a  savage  nation, 
it  follows  that  your  soldiers  will  also  be- 
come more  or  less  savage ;  and  when 
they  see  their  own  countrymen  massacred, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  be  careful  not  to  enter  into 
a  war  with  a  savage  people  unless  com- 
pelled by  the  most  urgent  necessity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  Unless  it  is  the 
wish  of  hon.  Members,  I  have  no 
desire  to  continue  this  discussion;  but 
I  think  it  is  due  both  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  myself  that  I  should  make 
this  explanation.  I  beg  to  impress  on 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  even  if  I  had 
felt  irritated  by  the  manner  in  which  lie 
attacked  me,  I  should  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  any  personal  feeling.  I  dis- 
tinctly declined  to  go  further  than  to 
say  that  he  was  only  the  channel  for 
evasion  and  imperfect  information.  As 
for  his  personal  remarks,  and  for  his 
supreme  disdain  for  anything  that  a 
person  like  myself  can  say  to  lum,  that, 
Sir,  is  a  piece  of  cheap  scorn  not  to  be 
imitated,  I  hope,  by  any  Irish  Member. 
I  beg  to  ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL    LAW— CIRCULATION    OF 
DISGUSTING   LITERATURE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  any  measures  can  be  taken  to 
suppress  the  hawking  of  disgusting  and 
vicious  literature,  which  has  recently  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  in  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  of  London  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  distribution  of  these 
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tion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  and  on 
every  occcision,  though  I  have  never  pre- 
viously complained,  1  have  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  uncourteous  manner 
in  which  he  replied.  I  repudiate  with 
scorn  and  contempt  any  insinuation  that 
I  am  not  as  careful  of  the  honour  of  that 
Army — of  which  my  countrymen  form  so 
distinguished  a  part — as  any  Member, 
I  care  not  what  his  nationality  may  be, 
in  this  Empire.  But  I  have  duties  to 
discharge  to  my  conscience,  to  my  Col- 
leagues, to  my  constituents.  Let  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  venture  to  disprove 
a  single  allegation  that  is  made ;  but 
let  him  not  presume  to  reply  with  un- 
worthy taunts  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  acting  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  I  beg  to  move  that  this  House 
do  now  adjoiim. 
Mb.  BIQGAR  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  O'DonnelL) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  must  again,  Sir,  enter  my 
protest  against  this  repetition  of  a 
practice  which  I  ventured  yesterday,  or 
the  day  before,  to  say  must, .  if  persisted 
in,  prove  utterly  destructive  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  conducting  Business  regu- 
larly; and  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  the  House,  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  take  any  special  notice  of  the  extra- 
ordinary language  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  chosen  to  indulge  in.  It  is 
language  approaching — though  I  do  not 
say  that  it  goes  beyond  an  approach — to 
a  very  serious  breach  of  the  usual  lan- 
guage of  Parliament.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  my  own  and  those 
of  my  Colleagues,  in  saying  that  we 
think  very  little  of  language  such  as 
that  employed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
think  that  when  the  hon.  Member  talks 
of  evasion,  he  is  using  language  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  may  very  well 
think  it  beneath  him  to  take  any  notice 
of.  I  rise  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
again  entering  my  protest  against  the 
introduction  and  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  a  system  of  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce matters  for  discussion  that  are 
not  at  all  relevant  to  the  Business 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


Mr.  SULLIVAN :  This  heat  is  Tcry 
much  to  be  regretted;  and  I  am  aa- 
tonished  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer apparently  forgetting  who  in- 
troduced it.  Although  loyalty  to  a  Col- 
league is  praiseworthy,  there  is  a  higher 
duty  due  from  him.  He  is  the  L^er 
of  this  House,  and  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  privileges  of  an  ind^eih 
dent  Member ;  and  if  he  found  a  Col- 
league, under  momentary  irritation,  con- 
verting a  reply  to  a  Question  into  i 
harangue  and  an  impeachment  of  t 
Member,  then  I  say  that  the  Leader  of 
the  House  should  have  risen  above  tk 
feelings  of  the  Minister  towards  hia  Col- 
league. I  must  say  I  heard  with  as- 
tonishment— I  will  not  say  with  astonish- 
ment, but  with  great  pain — the  tone  and 
character  of  the  reply  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  I  correct  myself  in  saying 
with  astonishment,  because,  after  alL 
are  all  human.     Still,  official  life 


we 


does  impose  some  restriction  upon  one  i 

feelings ;  '^oA^jg^tbUP^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^' 
Baronet's  irritation   ifght  have  been, 
he  was  bound  to  consic^  that  he  vaa 
Her  Majesty's  public  offid?*  and  that 
he  filled  a  highly  responsibleW'tion  m 
this  House,    where    gravity  "^^  ^^ 
characterize  his  language.     Ijl^  ^^ 
replying  in  an  official  tone  to  a  1*"^ 
legitimate  Question.,  he  introduce^ 
only  matter  of  argrmment,  but  mat^ 
invective ;  and  wha  t  was  his  invecti 
It  was  an  accusatioi^  that  the  hon.  M 
ber  for  Dungarvan  Eiad  abused  his  p 
tion  in  this  House.     (]'*  Hear,  hear 
Is  there  one  man  amongst  those  -^ 
are  ready  to  say  **  Hear,  hear! "  who 
have  the  courage  to  put  his  name  t{ 
Motion    on  the  Paper  that   the    1- 
Member  has  abused  his  position  ?    - 
us  watch  the  Notice  Paper  to  see.  I* 
has  abused  it,  he  is  amenable   to^ 
Eules   of  the    House.       I    regret  r 
waste    of  time.      Mark    how,    in  * 
middle  of  June,  when  we  ought  t^ 
proceeding  with  our  Business,  a  Mj 
ter  of  the  Crown,  backed  up  by  a  loj ' 
cheering  majority,  wastes  three-qi 
of  an  hour  of  our  time  by  getting 
lead  us  into  a  heated  debate,  instem 
giving  a  courteous  and  proper  answer^ 
a  fair  Question.      I  will  not  go  int(J 
other    instances    of  this  kind  ;  but   I 
charge  upon  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  waste  of  public  time.    Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of 
these  impeachments.    I,  for  one,  also 
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compla.in  of  the  language  of  the  Oolo- 
nial  Secretary.  He  talked  about  our 
countrymen,  and  made  imputations  upon 
our  countrymen  in  South  Africa.  He 
forgets,  being  a  Colonial  Secretary ,  that 
th.e  paper  which  published  the  account 
was  English.  It  was  not  an  Irish  news- 
pa  per ,  but  The  Tiverton  Gazette ^  and  the 
extract  was  copied  into  the  London  Echo^ 
and  the  soldier  who  wrote  that  letter 
was  an  English  soldier,  you  may  be 
sure.  ["No,  no!"]  Oh!  there  are  a 
few  flnglish  soldiers  out  in  South  Africa; 
although,  when  you  wanted  a  man  to 
lead  them,  you  went  to  Ireland  and 
found  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  This  Eng- 
lish soldier  wrote  as  follows: — 

**  'We  found  the  day  after  the  battle  500 
w^ounded,  most  of  them  mortally,  and  begging 
us  for  mercy's  sake  not  to  kill  them." 

That  is  not  a  statement  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Dungarvan;  it  is  not  a 
statement  of  an  Irish  witness.  It  is  a 
statement  published  by  an  English 
newspaper — 

"  Begging  us  for  mercy's  sake  not  to  kill 
them  ;  but  they  got  no  chance  after  what  they 
had  done  to  our  comrades  at  Isandlana/* 

.It 

Xj  ["  Divide,  divide ! "]  Not  so,  Mr. 
j^  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  be  heard.  If 
{^  g  ^  anyone  in  this  House  sees  a  statement  so 
P(^„^^8erious  as  that,  affecting  the  honour  of 
ut  matt^^^^  Army — [An  hon.  Member  :  Prove 
s  inTect/']       ^'^    \ixm.   Member  asks  me    to 

* ),/.»  uFoye  it.     Take  the  statement  out  of  an 
)Qon. Jii  ,,,  ,,.  ,    .        ... 

j^jj^g   Tesponsible  public  paper,  bring  it  to 

1  ^ae  House,  and  then  let  the  Minister 

thosA  ^^®  ^^  ^  contradiction.  If  it  is  a  slander 

fM   L  —as  I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  for  the 

^.  ake  of  our  common  humanity — let  it  be 
^^  jK)  branded;  but  the  man  who  feels  it 
,.    p  ais  duty  to  call  attention  to  it  must  not 

T  be  received  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  been 
^^'  received ;  he  must  not  be  taunted  and 
held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  Minister  who 
^^  does  so  cheered  by  Gentlemen  sitting 
'  /^  behind  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  complain 
5  J'^  too  much ;  but  I  beg  to  remind  hon. 
J  Gentlemen  opposite  that  we,  too,  have 
^  our  feelings  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
•*3^'  House:  and  we  cannot  see  without  pro- 
^ ''  test  an  hon.  Friend  and  Member  treated — 
isteai>  g^g  ^^  believe  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
"^'^f*  earvan  has  been  treated — in  such  anun- 
P  ""^l^andsome  manner.  I  repeat  my  regret 
;0Bt  1  \at  this  heated  debate  should  have  been 
wwni-  Woked  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and 
^'J  T®  ^®  ^^  be  allowed  to  proceed 
\m^^i  1  our  Business. 
fit    ^ 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  remarked,  that 
it  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  tho 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Business, 
over  which  the  late  Sir  James  Gbaham 
presided  in  1861,  that  the  present 
fashion  of  putting  Questions  might  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  imputa- 
tions, the  necessary  reply  to  which  would 
entail  the  frequent  interruption  of  the 
Business  of  the  House.  It  was  in  order 
to  avoid  such  exhibitions  as  the  House 
had  now  been  made  the  scene  of,  that  the 
arrangement  was  come  to  ^that  on  going 
into  Supply  on  Friday  any  subject 
might  be  raised  which  might  be  deemed 
worth  the  attention  of  the  House.  No 
abler  Committee  had  ever  been  ap- 
pointed than  the  Committee  which 
framed  that  recommendation  in  order  to 
avoid  such  scenes  as  had  now  occurred. 
For  what  had  happened  ?  A  Member 
of  the  House  had  chosen,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  newspaper — or,  it  might  be, 
two  newspapers — to  frame  a  Question  in 
such  terms  as  conveyed  the  grossest  im- 
putation upon  our  Army.  When,  in 
answer  to  that  Question,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  that  if  he  had  only 
consulted  a  newspaper,  much  more  likely 
to  attract  public  attention  than  those  he 
had  quoted,  he  might  have  known  that 
inquiries  were  being  instituted,  and  that 
it  was  inpossible  at  present  that  his  in- 
quiries could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
the  hon.  Member  treated  that  reply  as 
an  imputation — and  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
thought  the  imputation  well  deserved  ; 
and  then  the  hon.  Member  interrupted 
the  Business  of  the  House  in  order  to 
make  a  vindication  of  his  action,  in 
which  he  had  totally  failed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be^  allowed  very  speedily  to 
proceed  to  Business.  I  do  not  quite 
accept  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  our 
Business  of  my  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Newdegate).  I  think  you,  Sir, 
must  be  the  judge  whether  a  Question  is 
in  accordance  with  Order  or  not,  and  I 
must  leave  it  to  you  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. Now,  with  regard  to  this  Ques- 
tion, if  it  had  stopped  before  the  very 
last  clause,  I  think  the  Government  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  ought  to  have 
been  glad  that  it  was  asked.  These  are 
two  statements  which  are  very  distress- 
ing to  anyone  to  read.  The  Govern- 
ment have  done  their  duty  in  writing  to 
be  informed  whether  these  and  similar 
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statements  are  true,  thereby  showing 
prima  facie  their  disapproval;  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  rather  a  kind- 
ness to  the  Government,  and  rather  a 
credit  to  the  country,  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  or  some  other  Member  of  the 
Government,  should  have  been  enabled 
by  a  Question  to  state  officially  that  such 
a  step  had  been  taken.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  hon.  Gentleman  went  too 
far  in  his  closing  sentence.  He  seems 
by  that  to  prejudge  the  case,  which  we 
all  trust  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent to  what  he  represented  it.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  I  share  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  these 
Motions  for  adjournment  are  exceedingly 
inconvenient ;  but  I  confess  that  in  this 
particular  case  the  Colonial  Secretary 
ought  almost  to  have  anticipated  the 
Motion.  The  way  in  which  he  answered 
the  Question  may  or  may  not  have  been 
a  just  one,  but  he  gave  a  strong  rebuke 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  asked  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  expect,  that  if  a  Member 
of  the  Government  strongly  rebukes  in 
his  reply  to  a  Question  a  Member  of 
this  House  for  the  form  in  which  he 
has  asked  it,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  that  Gentleman  should  get 
up  and  reply.  I  do  hope  that  now  we 
shall  be  allowed  to  i)roceed  to  Business. 
Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  will  only  detain  the  House  while  I  say 
one  or  two  sentences  in  my  own  j  ustifica- 
tion.  Nothing  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  can  say  in  this  House 
will  provoke  nio  to  warmth  on  my  own 
account ;  but  I  did  feel,  and  I  do  feel, 
very  deeply,  the  imputation  which  he 
appeared  to  me  to  cast  upon  men  who 
were  absent,  and  whom  it  seemed  to  be 
my  duty  to  defend.  I  think  that,  at  all 
events,  I  was  so  far  justified,  even  upon 
the  hon.  Member's  own  showing;  for 
by  his  reference  to  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
seen  the  letter  to  which  I  alluded.  But, 
Sir,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  the  hon.  Member  went  on  to 
charge  me — in  language  which  I  can 
well  afford  to  pass  by,  I  hope — with 
having  answered  former  Questions  in  a 
way  which  ho  did  not  approve.  He  said 
that  I  had  denied  the  existence  of  the 
practice   of  indenturing  of  women  and 
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I  children,  or  had  explained  it  away  in  a 
manner  which  he  considered  evasive. 
But,  Sir,  I  told  the  hon.  Member,  in  my 
reply  to  that  Question,  that  every  infor- 
mation which  I  had  received,  or  should 
receive,  with  reference  to  this  practice 
of  indenture — which  I  knew  to  be  liable 
to  abuse — had  been,  or  should  be,  given 
to  the  House ;  and  I  told  him  also  that 
I  had  made  further  inquiry  as  to  what 
had  actually  happened  in  the  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  went  on  to  say  that  I 
denied  altogether  that  any  persons  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  rebel- 
lion, or  war  in  the  Transkei,  had  been 
treated  as  convicts,  and  sent  to  penal 
servitude.  My  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— I  recollect  the  exact  words — was 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  anything  of 
the  kind  had  occurred ;  but  there,  again, 
I  said  I  would  make  inquiries,  and  such 
inquiries  have  already  been  made,  and 
the  result,  as  soon  as  I  receive  it,  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  House. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ERASER  wished 
humbly  to  suggest  that  the  Motion  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  withdrawn, 
but  should  be  met  with  a  negative,  and 
it  would  be  then  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
say  whether  he  would  test  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  his  conduct  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PARNELL:  Repeatedly,  Ques- 
tions  have  been  put  to  Ministers  with- 
out the  effect  of  eliciting  any  infor- 
mation whatever.  All  kinds  of  excuse 
are  made.  At  one  time  the  absence  of 
telegraphic  communication  ;  at  another 
time  the  highest  State  reasons  are  urged 
to  deprive  the  House  of  any  information. 
Now,  Sir,  when  this  Vote  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Zulu  War  was  brought 
before  the  House,  I  ventured  to  antici- 
pate that  a  policy  of  extermination 
would  be  adopted  in  South  Africa.  I 
said  I  presumed  that,  as  the  Zulus  had 
given  no  quarter  at  Isandlana,  so  no 
quarter  would  be  given  by  the  British 
troops  to  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa; 
but  I  was  at  once  contradicted  by  several 
hon.  Members  behind  the  front  Opposi- 
tion Bench,  who  said  that  the  utmost 
j^ains  would  be  taken  to  secure  that  the 
operations  of  the  troops  should  be  con- 
tinued in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
civilization,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Zulus  at  Isandlana  should  not  be  imi- 
tated. I  entered  my  protest  against  the 
war  as  the  first  Vote  for  Supply  for  the 
war 
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Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  If  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  is  referring  to  discussions 
whicli  have  arisen  during  this  Session, 
he  is  not  in  Order. 

Mb.  PABNELL  :  On  several  occa- 
sions, not  in  this  House,  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  point  out  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  example  of  the  Zulus  at 
Isandlana  would  be  imitated  by  Her 
Majesty's  troops  in  South  Africa;  and 
I  think  the  course  of  events  has  very 
fully  justified  my  anticipations,  and 
shown  that,  at  all  events,  caution  and 
forethought  to  avoid  such  occurrences 
was  necessary  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  But  what  have 
Her  Majesty's  Government  done?  We 
know  that  the  Native  auxiliaries  are 
employed  to  aid  the  troops  in  South 
Africa.  We  know  that  those  Native 
auxiliaries  are  not  trained  in  the  usages 
of  war ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  different  reports  received  that 
after  the  recent  action  at  Ginghilova 
these  Native  auxiliaries  did  massacre 
these  wounded  Zulus  in  cold  blood — and 
that  these  men  were  employed,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  or  defending  the 
trenches,  but  for  the  purpose  of  chasing 
and  hounding  down  the  Zulus  after 
the  battles.  The  Cavalry  followed. 
[  *  *  Divide,  divide !  "  ]  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  do  not  consider  that  their  good 
name  and  the  good  name  of  Engb'sh 
soldiers  in  South  Africa  is  worth  any- 
thing, I  consider  that  the  suffering  of 
these  unfortunate  Zulus  is  worth  far 
more  than  all  the  trumpery  Bills  that 
have  been  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  this  Session.  ['*  Divide  !  "] 
I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  pursuing 
the  subject  by  any  desire  to  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  Government 
measures,  which  are  entirely  worthless 
in  their  character.  Have  we  heard  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
that  he  has  taken  any  pains  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  things?  And 
this  is  the  example  which  is  to  be  set  to 
our  troops !  They  pursue  the  flying 
enemy  and  massacre  the  wounded  ! 
Naturally,  the  young  soldiers  of  Eng- 
land think  they  may  do  likewise,  and 
they  gratify  their  thirst  for  blood  by 
following  the  example  set  by  the  Native 
troops.  The  conduct  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  particular,  in  en- 
deavouring to  thrust  aside  the  matter  at 
issue  and  attaching  a  charge  of  abusing 
the   Forms  of  the  House  to  the  hon. 


Member  for  Dungarvan,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  of  opinion  that  the  action  of 
the  troops  in  South  Africa  had  been 
carried  on  according  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  he  would  not  have  acted  in 
any  such  manner ;  he  would  not  have 
turned  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan and  attacked  him  in  the  manner 
he  did  for  acting  in  a  way  which  was 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
of  this  House,  and  which  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  for  him  to  adopt.  When 
you  make  a  war  against  a  savage  nation, 
it  follows  that  your  soldiers  will  also  be- 
come more  or  less  savage;  and  when 
they  see  their  own  countrymen  massacred, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  restrain  them ; 
and,  therefore.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  be  careful  not  to  enter  into 
a  war  with  a  savage  people  unless  com- 
pelled by  the  most  urgent  necessity  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  Unless  it  is  the 
wish  of  hon.  Members,  I  have  no 
desire  to  continue  this  discussion;  but 
I  think  it  is  due  both  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  myself  that  I  should  make 
this  explanation.  I  beg  to  impress  on 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  even  if  I  had 
felt  irritated  by  the  manner  in  which  lie 
attacked  me,  I  should  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  any  personal  feeling.  I  dis- 
tinctly declined  to  go  further  than  to 
say  that  he  was  only  the  channel  for 
evasion  and  imperfect  information.  As 
for  his  personal  remarks,  and  for  his 
supreme  disdain  for  anything  that  a 
person  like  myself  can  say  to  him,  that, 
Sir,  is  a  piece  of  cheap  scorn  not  to  be 
imitated,  I  hope,  by  any  Irish  Member. 
I  beg  to  ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL    LAW— CIRCULATION    OF 
DISGUSTING   LITERATURE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  any  measures  can  be  taken  to 
suppress  the  hawking  of  disgusting  and 
vicious  literature,  which  has  recently  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  in  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  of  London  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  distribution  of  these 
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papers,  and  he  should  be  extremely  glad 
to  see  them  stopped.  The  attention  of  the 
police  had  been  directed  to  the  matter ; 
but  the  legal  adviser  of  the  police  in- 
formed him  that  the  papers  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  were  not  such  as  to 
bring  them  within  their  powers  so  as  to 
prevent  the  circulation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  police  would  do  all  they  could 
to  stop  the  circulation  of  these  papers. 
He  would  remind  hon.  Members,  how- 
ever, although  they  might  wish  to  stop 
what  was  wrong,  that  literature  of  the 
kind  complained  of  very  often  died  a 
natural  death,  unless  by  certain  prose- 
cutions it  had  been  made  notorious. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  (INDICTABLE  OF- 
FENCES) BILL  — REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ERS.— QUESTION. 

SiK  HENRY  JAMES  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  When  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Criminal  Code 
(Indictable  Offences)  Bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament;  and,  if  the  Go- 
vernment will  allow  a  reasonable  time 
for  considering  such  Report  before  pro- 
ceeding with  that  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeh)  :  The  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Criminal  Code 
(Indictable  Offences)  Bill  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers directly.  No  doubt,  reasonable  time 
will  be  allowed  to  Members  to  consider 
it  before  the  Bill  is  proceeded  with. 

DEBTORS  ACT  (1869)  AMENDMENT 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  M.  T.  BASS  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  the  Debtors  Act  (1869) 
Amendment  Bill  will  be  proceeded  with 
this  Session ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Government  will  propose,  or  accept, 
if  proposed,  the  insertion  of  a  Clause  in 
such  Bill  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  The  question  of  whether 
the  Bill  will  be  proceeded  with  this 
Session  will  depend  on  whether  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  can 
be  passed  through  the  House.  At  pre- 
sent, the  prospect  of  making  progress 
with  these  measures  seems  somewhat 
remote.  1  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  the  Governiuout  would  consent 
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to  repeal  section  5  of  the  Debtors  Act, 
1869,  which  I  presume  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  expression  in  the  Question  **  abo- 
lishing imprisonment  for  debt."  A  pro- 
position to  repeal  this  section  would, 
however,  in  my  view,  be  well  worthy  of 
oareful  consideration ;  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  would  receive  such  consideration 
from  the  Government. 

UNREFORMED  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS— REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 
SION.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  the  Report  of  the  Conunission 
for  inquiring  into  Unreformed  Municipal 
Corporations  is  likely  soon  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Report  had  unfortunately  been 
delayed  by  the  serious  illness  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  Ste- 
phen Cave).  His  right  hon.  Friend, 
however,  had  now  returned  to  England, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  matter  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 


POST  OFFICE— MAIL  CONTRACT  WITH 
THE  PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  COMPANY.— QUESTION. 

Me.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he  can  inform 
the  House  when  the  Mail  Contract  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Com- 
pany will  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  been  anxious  to 
submit  the  Mail  Contract  in  question  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House ;  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  Public  Business,  he 
could  not  undertake  to  say  when  he 
would  be  enabled  to  do  so.  Certainly, 
however,  he  would  give,  at  least,  three 
days'  notice  before  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  House  on  the  subject. 

FRANCE— DEMONETISATION  OF 
SILVER.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  there  is  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend that,  as  stated  in  the  ''Times" 
Paris  Correspondence  of  June  the  1 1th, 
that  the  French  Government  intend  to 
follow  up  tho  partial  demonetisation  of 
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Bilyer  in  the  Island  of  La  Beunion,  by 
demonetising  it  ''on  a  vast  scale"  in 
France  and  other  portions  of  the  French 
dominions  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  We  have  heard  no- 
thing at  all  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR- 
SIR  GARNET  WOLSELEY'S  INSTRUC- 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
Government  will  now  communicate  to 
the  House  the  instructions  given  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Her  Majesty's  Government  do 
not  consider  that  it  would  be  expedient 
at  the  present  moment  to  publish  these 
instructions. 

ARTIZANS'    DWELLINGS    ACT,    1868— 
.PRIVATE  BURYING  GROUNDS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WADDY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  forthe  Home  Department,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
Report  made  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Islington,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1877,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  of  a  burial-ground  there 
is  being  covered  with  dwellings  occupied 
by  working  men  and  their  families  under 
conditions  that  are  dangerous  to  health ; 
whether,  as  stated  in  a  further  Beport 
on  the  7th  of  June  last,  it  is  correct  that 
the  foundations  are  not  deeper  than  one 
foot,  that  then  the  workmen  came  to 
bones  and  decomposed  matter ;  that  the 
houses  near  are  rendered  unsafe  by  the 
instability  of  the  subsoil ;  that  the  houses 
have  no  proper  and  efficient  drainage ; 
and  that  the  state  of  the  ground  is 
calculated  to  produce  pestilence  ;  and, 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Home  Secretary  will  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent these  houses  being  occupied  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  It  was  my 
desire  some  time  ago  to  make  an  order 
for  closing  the  burial-ground  in  ques- 
tion, and  for  planting  it,  as  in  other 
places  ;  but  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  do 
so.  The  same  proceeding  was  attempted 
by  one  of  my  Predecessors,  Sir  George 
Grey ;  but  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
advised  him  that  he  had  no  power  to 
take  such  action.     It  is  a  pity  that  the 


Vestry  authorities  did  not  indict  the 
owner  of  the  site  of  the  burial-ground, 
or  the  builder,  when  they  were  proceed- 
ing with  this  work,  if  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  I  do  not  cast  the  slightest 
imputation  upon  their  accuracy.  I  have 
ordered  a  special  Report  to  be  made  by 
the  Inspector  of  Burial  Grounds ;  and  if 
I  can  take  any  action  in  the  matter  I 
shall  do  so.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  injurious  or  more  scandalous. 

TARLIATklENT  —  ARRANGEMENT    OF 
BUSINESS— MORNING  SITTINGS. 

QUESTIONS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fawcett, 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said :  I  hope  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  proceed  with  the  East  India 
Loan  (Consolidated  Fund)  Bill  this 
evening;  but,  if  not,  I  will  make  the 
best  arrangement  I  can.  It  would,  how- 
ever, necessarily  be  some  time  before 
we  could  find  a  day  for  it. 

Mr.  CIIILDEKS  wished  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  a  Morning 
Sitting  to-morrow  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  is  not  proposed  to  have  a 
Morning  Sitting  to-morrow.  I  intend 
next  week  to  ask  for  Morning  Sittings 
both  on  Tuesdays  and  on  Fridays.  It  is 
becoming  of  great  importance  that  wo 
should  proceed  with  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Regulation  Bill,  and  therefore  I 
propose  on  Monday  to  take  Supply,  pro- 
bably the  Army  Estimates;  and  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  again  on  Friday 
morning,  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill. 
It  is  becoming  essential,  looking  to  the 
time  when  the  other  Act  expires,  that 
we  should  make  progress  with  it. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  asked,  Whether  it 
was  proposed  to  have  Morning  Sittings  . 
every  Friday  for  the  rest  of  the  Session? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  cannot  answer  the  Question 
off-hand ;  but  a  great  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  progress  made  with  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  asked.  Whether  any 
Votes  would  be  taken  in  Committee  of 
Supply  to-morrow  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Supply  will  be  put  down  on 
the  Paper ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to 
take  any  Votes.     We  shall  proceed  with 
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the  Customs  and  Inland  Hevenue  Bill, 
and  any  other  Business  there  may  be. 

EAST  INDIA  RE\rENUE  ACCOUNTS. 
PETITIONS   PKESENTED. 

Me.  JOHN  BEIGHT  :  I  have  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  series  of  Petitions, 
signed  entirely,  I  believe,  by  Natives  of 
India.  The  Petitions  are  some  six  in 
number.  One  is  from  Native  inhabi- 
tants of  Ahmedabad,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay ;  one  is  from  the  Punjab ; 
one  from  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oude ;  one  from  the  Province  of  Assam  ; 
one  from  Central  India ;  and  one  from 
the  Province  of  Bengal.  I  am  assured 
that  the  signatures  amount  in  all  to 
10,000.  The  Petitions  are  alike  in  state- 
ment and  in  prayer.  They  bring  before 
the  House  the  fact  that  many  promises 
have  been  made  to  the  Natives  of  India 
that  they  should  be  accepted,  not  into 
the  ordinary,  but  into  the  covenanted 
Service  ;  and  they  say  that  these  promises 
have  been  almost  altogether  unfulfilled. 
Without  going  into  detail  I  will,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  conclude 
by  reading  the  prayer.     It  is — 

**  That  the  maximum  limit  of  ago  for  admis* 
sion  to  the  open  competition  examination  for 
the  Civil  Senaco  of  India  be  raised  to  22 
years" 

— for  reasons  that  are  stated  in  the 
Petition.  And,  further,  says  the 
prayer — 

**  That  the  open  competition  examination  for 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  bo  held  simultaneously 
witli  that  in  London,  in  some  centre  or  centres 
in  India  whore  a  definito  proportion  of  appoint- 
ments, such  as  may  be  determined  upon  by 
your  honourable  House,  may  bo  competed  for 
yejxr  after  year." 

The  Petition  gives  strong,  and  I  should 
say  abundant,  reasons  for  the  fairness 
of  the  proposition  which  the  Petitioners 
'make  to  the  House.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
move,  if  I  am  in  Order,  that  one  of  the 
Petitions  be  printed  with  the  Votes. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  According  to  the 
ordinary  course,  when  a  Petition  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Select  Committee  on  Peti- 
tions, it  rests  with  them  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  printed. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have  to  present 
a  Petition,  signed  by  British-born  and 
Indian  subjects  residing  in  Calcutta  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  simi- 
lar to  one  presented  by  me  some  time 
ago  from  another  quarter.     This  Peti- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


tion  relates  in  particular  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Afghan  War,  and  to  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  certain  descriptions  of 
cotton  goods.  The  prayer  is  that  the 
House  will  direct  that  India  be  relieved 
from  any  further  share  in  the  pajrment 
of  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  War ;  and  that 
the  House  will  also  condemn  the  Order 
of  the  Government  of  India  exempting 
certain  cotton  goods  from  payment  of 
import  duty.  The  Petition  consists  of 
very  careful  and,  I  think,  able  reasoning, 
or  series  of  statements,  in  support  of 
those  propositions. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAT. 


INDIA  — EAST  INDIA  REVENTE  AC- 
COUNTS— THE  FINANCIAL  STATE- 
MENT.—COMMITTEE. 

ADJOTJRNED    DEBATE.      [tHIRD    KIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [22nd  May],  **That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair " 
(for  Committee  upon  East  India  Reve- 
nue Accounts). 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Me.  J.  K.  CEOSS  said,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  convenient  to  the  House  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  point  at 
which  this  debate  had  arrrived  when  it 
was  adjourned  a  fortnight  ago  ;  and  lie 
would  do  so,  because  it  would  be  within 
the  recollection  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  they  had  not  been  present  since  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had 
made  his  very  able  Statement,  and,  there- 
fore, they  probably  had  not  followed  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Most  of  the  speeches 
made  had  been  addressed  rather  to 
general  Indian  questions  than  to  pro- 
tests against,  or  criticisms  upon,  the 
speech  of  the  Under  Secretary ;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  protests  against  the 
remission  of  the  cotton  duties  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett}, 
Plymouth  (Mr.SampsonLloyd), and  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell),  and  against 
the  great  reduction  in  Public  Works  ex- 
penditure by  the  hon.  Members  for 
Hackney  and  Kirkcaldy,  there  had  been 
a  somewhat  dangerous  agreement  in 
favour  of  the  Government  proposals. 
Why  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  should,   in    denouncing    the 
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Government  for  their  action  on  the 
cotton  duties,  have  turned  the  battery 
of  his  indignation  upon  him  (Mr.  J.  K. 
Cross)  he  could  not  conceive,  unless  it 
was  that  he  happened  to  be  the  one 
Liberal  Member  present.  Really,  he 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  answerable 
for  the  Government's  action  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  he  dared  say  that  they  would 
not  care  that  he  should  say  a  word  in 
their  defence  ;  but,  really,  his  hon. 
Friends,  who  were  so  anxious  that  India 
should  be  lightly  taxed,  must  be  aware 
that  those  who  would  be  the  gainers  by 
that  remission  were  the  poorest  of  the 
people  in  India ;  for  it  was  they  who 
bought  the  common  goods,  on  which  the 
duties  were  remitted ;  and  he  could  not 
understand  how  they  could  be  aggrieved 
by  having  the  few  square  yards  of  com- 
mon shirting  on  which  their  respect- 
ability somewhat  depended  at  a  lower 
price  than  formerly.  Another  point  of 
great  interest  raised  in  the  debate  was 
the  question  of  exchange,  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Plymouth  would  rectify  by 
universal  bi-metallism,  and  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stalybridge 
(Mr.  Sidebottom)  would  remedy  by  a 
bi -metallic  currency,  failing  which  he 
thought  the  Loan  Bill  the  next  best  way 
of  rehabilitating  silver — a  monstrous 
long  word,  which  meant,  so  far  as  India 
was  concerned,  screwing  up  the  price  of 
the  rupee.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don (Mr.  Lowe)  would  regenerate  India 
by  giving  her  a  paper  standard  of  value 
based  upon  an  ideal  redemption  in  gold 
— a  redemption  seemingly,  at  least,  as 
ideal  as  anything  that  ever  perplexed 
the  brain  of  the  most  bewildered  student 
of  metaphysics,  and  which  would  require 
a  fuller  revelation  than  that  vouchsafed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  before  they 
could  accept  it.  So  far  as  he  understood 
his  proposition,  it  seemed  to  be  ably 
answered  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  (Lord  George 
Hamilton),  who  also  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  nominal  loss  on  exchange 
greatly  exceeded  the  real  loss,  which 
could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than 
£2,750,000  sterling.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  begun  his  eloquent 
and  exceedingly  able  speech  so  pleasantly, 
that  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  dis- 
covered how  grave  was  the  statement  he 
was  making ;  but  before  he  had  finished, 
thoy  had  certainly  come  to  the  conclu- 


sion that  he  had  laid  before  the  House 
by  far  the  gravest  official  Statement  as 
to  Indian  Finance  that  had  been  put 
before  Parliament  since  the  Government 
of  India  luad  been  transferred  from  the 
Company'  to  the  Crown ;  and  so  great 
was  the  contrast  between  his  speech  and 
those  which  had  so  often  been  heard 
from  his  Predecessors,  that  they  might 
be  excused  for  believing  either  that  on 
that  occasion  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
painted  far  too  gloomy  a  financial  land- 
scape for  their  contemplation,  or  that  his 
Predecessor  had  been  in  an  equal  degree 
too  sanguine.  But  now,  having  that 
grave  statement  before  them,  they  might 
accept  it  as  an  official  notice  that  we 
were  no  longer  to  look  upon  Indian 
finance  through  the  glamour  of  Eastern 
romance.  We  had  dismissed  fiction,  and 
taken  fact  into  our  service.  He  would 
examine  the  teaching  of  fact  respecting 
the  Accounts  of  the  year  1877-8.  At 
paragraph  32  of  the  East  India  Finance 
Accounts  for  1877-8  he  found  what  was 
called  the  true  result,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Tho  wholo  true  excess  Expenditure  of  the 
year  becomes  £0,260,179,  or,  more  correctly, 
9,20,61,790  rupees,  which  is  the  measure  of  the 
increase  of  the  Public  Debt  during::  the  year." 

At  paragraph  33,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Of  this  large  sum,  £4,968,123  is  due  to  the 
construction  of  Productive  Public  Works,  in 
pursuance  of  tho  policy  delibcTately  adopted. 
The  Famine  affected  the  Aoc(.nnts  of  1877-S 
adversely  by  £6,500,000.  If  this  Estimate  is 
correct,  it  follows  that,  but  for  the  Famine, 
the  Revenue  Accounts  of  1877-8  would  have 
shown  a  surplus  of  about  £2,201,044.  Provided 
that  the  works  upon  which  tlie  excluded 
£4,968,123  was  spent  could  be  trusted  to  bo 
truly  reproductive,  this  result  might  be  re- 
garded as  very  satisfactory." 

But  at  the  foot  of  tho  page  there  ap- 
peared an  explanatory  paragraph,  stating 
that  the  Public  Works  productive  ex- 
penditure included  £177,071  for  loss  of 
exchange.  That  could  no  more  bo 
reckoned  as  profit  or  invested  capital, 
than  a  London  merchant,  having  mado 
a  bad  debt  of  £177,071,  could  add  it  to 
his  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  part 
of  his  capital.  At  paragraph  37,  thoy 
had  what  was  (tailed  tho  "  final  conclu- 
sion,'* which  ran  thus — 

"  This,  then,  is  tlie  out-turn  of  tho  li nances  (tf 
1877-8.  If  thr  Famine,  costing  .CO.oOO.OOO. 
and  the  expenditure  on  ]>n)ductiv(»  Public 
Works,  amounting  to  £4,1)68,123,  bo  eliminated, 
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there  remains  a  surpluB  of  £2,201,944.  But  for 
the  measures  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
this  surplus  would  have  been  smaller  by 
£461,276,  or,  in  all,  £1,740,668.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  to  bo  remembered  that  a  portion 
of  the  productive  Public  Works,  costing 
£1,670,930,  is  expected  (however  useful  the 
works  may  otherwise  be)  to  yield,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  only  small  interest." 

Taking  the  **  true  result "  and  '*  fina^ 
conclusion"  together,  they  found  that  from 
the  nominal  surplus  of  £2,201,944  there 
required  to  be  deducted  for  Famine 
£6,500,000.  Productive  Works  expen- 
diture, which  should  have  gone  to 
Public  Works  ordinary,  £1,670,930, 
and  loss  by  exchange,  £177,071,  to- 
gether, £8,348,001,  leaving  a  net 
deficit  for  1877-8  of  £6,146,057,  in  place 
of  a  nominal  surplus  of  £2,201,944. 
He  would  not  go  further  into  finance  ac- 
counts ;  the  later  years  were  in  the  womb 
of  the  future,  and  it  was  ill  speculating 
on  the  complexion  or  features  of  the  un- 
born ;  but  he  would  like  to  ask  the  House 
to  consider  three  of  the  proposals  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman — namely,  the  great  re- 
duction proposed  in  Public  Works  expen- 
diture, both  ordinary  and  productive ; 
the  policy  of  borrowing  in  India  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  that  at  which  the 
money  could  be  obtained  in  England ; 
and  the  policy  of  the  Loan  Bill,  involv- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Government 
controlling  the  exchanges.  Now,  the 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  Public  Works 
expenditure  was  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced by  £750,000,  and  that  Public 
Works  productive  should  be  limited  to 
£2,500,000.  The  expenditure  under 
both  these  heads  would  then  be — for 
Public  Works  ordinary  about  £4, 000, 000, 
and  for  Public  Works  productive, 
£2,500,000;  making  a  total  of 
£6,500,000,  against  the  present  total  of 
£9,330,647,  or  areduction  of  £2,830,647. 
Ho  did  not  see  how  such  a  reduction  as 
that  could  be  effected  in  one  year. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  explained,  that 
ho  had  stated  that  the  reduction  could 
not  bo  made  at  once.  In  the  present 
year  it  would  only  be  £1,000,000,  and 
it  would  take  some  time  before  the  whole 
reduction  could  be  effected. 

Mr.  J.  K.  CROSS  said,  ho  was  glad 
that  he  had  elicited  that  explanation ; 
but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  this  was 
a  very  startling  proposal,  and  it  involved 
very  grave  considerations.  It  was  a  re- 
duction of  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  and 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  it  was 

Mr.  J.  JT.  Cross 


possible  to  effect  so  great  a  change.  The 
Departmental  expenses  were  now  over 
£2,000,000  a-year;  could  they  be  re- 
duced by  £600,000?  There  were  at 
present  1,100  civil  engineers  in  India, 
at  salaries  averaging  £600  each,  or  a 
total  expenditure  on  that  head  alone  of 
£660,000.  Could  they  reduce  that  item 
of  expense  by  so  large  a  sum  as 
£198,000  in  any  reasonable  time?  If 
they  could  not  reduce  the  Establishment 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  total  reduc- 
tion, the  works  undertaken  would  eost 
even  more  in  proportion  than  they  cost 
now,  and  at  present  the  supervision 
charges  were  a  monstrous  abuse,  cost- 
ing, as  they  did,  at  least  23  per  cent  on 
the  work  done.  But  there  was  a  very 
grave  political  question  involved,  for  the 
reduction  meant  the  discharge  of  a  vast 
army  of  workmen  who  for  years  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice. Had  the  Government  any  idea  of 
the  number  of  men  they  were  going  to 
cast  loose  upon  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  who  would  have  no  occupation  ?  If 
£1,000,000  out  of  the  £2,800.000  saved 
was  withheld  from  the  wage- earners,  at 
least  130,000  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  no  one  could  contemplate 
that  state  of  affairs  without  grave  mis- 
givings. The  advantages  of  borrowing 
in  India,  instead  of  in  England,  wero 
supposed  to  be  two-fold — political  and 
financial.  It  was  for  the  political  advan- 
tage of  the  Government  that  the  Indian 
Debt  should  be  held  by  Indians  ;  and  it 
was  a  financial  advantage  that  the  inte- 
rest should  not  come  into  the  exchange 
market  for  remittance  to  England ;  there 
was  also  the  advantage  of  the  interest 
and  principal  being  payable  in  silver. 
If  the  Government  was  assured  that  it 
had  secured  these  advantages,  it  might 
not  be  bad  finance  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
for  money  in  India  than  it  would  have 
to  pay  in  England.  But  he  ventured  to 
assert  that  in  the  Loan  issued  in  India, 
the  Government  did  not  know  that  it 
had  secured  either  of  the  two  first  ad- 
vantages, and  it  had  paid  an  enormous 
price  for  the  third.  40,000,000  rupees 
had  been  borrowed  at  4i,  the  subscrip- 
tion pnce  being  94-3  >  t^®  product  was 
37,900,000  rupees;  the  annual  interest 
1 ,800,000  rupees.  If  this  Loan  had  been 
issued  in  England,  the  same  amount 
would  have  been  realized  (reckon- 
ing the  rupee  at  Is.  Id.)  by  a  loan  of 
£3, COO, 400  ;  the  annual  interest,  at  4 
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per  cent,  would  have  been  £120,016, 
which,  at  1«.  Id.  per  rupee,  would  have 
been  placed  in  London  by  a  sale  of 
1,516,000  rupees,  or  a  less  annual  charge 
on  India  by  284,000  rupees  than  that  in- 
curred by  the  Government.  This  differ- 
ence of  charge,  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest,  would  repay  the  Loan  at 
maturity,  and  it  did  seem  to  him  to  be 
at  least  a  very  doubtful  piece  of  finance. 
He  now  came  to  the  policy  of  con- 
trolling the  exchanges  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Loan  Bill.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  opinion  among 
many  Members  of  the  House  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  India  if 
exchange  and  silver  were  to  rise  greatly 
in  price.  Many  people  outside  the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  to  think  that  India 
was  about  to  be  ruined  by  cheap  silver, 
and  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  an 
extraordinary  delusion  that  he  would 
ask  permission  of  the  House  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  subject.  First  let 
him  say  a  word  about  the  question  in 
gross,  and  then  consider  it  in  detail. 
India  had  in  bygone  yews  absorbed  vast 
quantities  of  silver,  and  had  given  her 
products  in  exchange  for  that  metal. 
For  20  years,  ending  in  1875,  she.  had 
absorbed  some  32,000,000  oz.  a-year, 
and  had  given  £8,000,000  of  her  pro- 
ducts in  exchange  for  it.  Would  she 
have  been  poorer  if  she  had  obtained 
40,000,000  oz.  of  silver  annually  in  ex- 
change for  her  £8,000,000  worth  of 
produce?  If  she  were  an  exporter  of 
silver,  she  might  gain  by  its  advance; 
but  as  she  still  bought  more  than  she 
sold,  it  surely  could  not  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  her  that  the  commodity 
she  bought  should  be  cheap.  But  let 
them  consider  the  question  in  detail. 
The  Madrassee  rice-grower  who  owed 
taxes  or  interest  sold  his  rice  to  enable 
him  to  pay  those  taxes  or  that  interest 
and  he  now  took  his  40  lbs.  of  rice,  ex- 
changed it  for  the  rupee,  and,  so  far  as 
the  rupee  would  go,  he  discharged  his 
debt.  Screw  up  the  price  of  the  rupee 
by  10  per  cent,  give  it  a  greater  pur- 
chasing power,  and  he  would  have  to 
take  44  lbs.  of  rice  to  exchange  for  the 
rupee ;  but  surely,  by  so  doing,  he  would 
not  be  richer.  Again,  the  cotton-grower 
in  Bombay  or  Bengal  pow  scraped  to- 
gether 5  lbs.  of  the  worst  cotton  he 
cotdd  find  and  exchanged  it  for  the 
rupee,  with  which  he  paid  his  indebted- 
ness as  far  as  he  could ;  but  would  he  be 
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better  off  if  he  had  to  take  5^  lbs.  of 
cotton  to  do  that  work  ?  Let  them  apply 
this  principle  at  home,  and  see  how  it 
would  work.  The  Prime  Minister,  a 
little  while  ago,  made  a  speech  attri- 
buting some  of  the  evils  of  the  farmers 
to  the  appreciation  of  gold ;  he  described 
how  its  enchanced  purchasing  power 
compelled  the  farmer  to  give  more  of 
his  produce  for  it,  and  so  impoverished 
him ;  and  he  described  the  evil  vividly, 
as  was  his  wont.  But  if  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  value  in  England  was  bad 
for  us,  could  a  fall  in  the  standard  of 
value  in  India  be  ruin  to  India  ?  That 
it  seriously  affected  the  Government  was 
visible  to  anyone,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  this  matter.  They  had 
a  dual  duty  to  perform — they  had  to 
govern  India,  and  to  sell  silver.  In 
their  functions  as  a  Government  it  was 
their  duty  to  render  the  rupee,  the 
medium  in  which  taxation  was  paid,  as 
easy  of  acquisition  by  the  people  as 
possible.  As  sellers  of  silver  their  duty 
was  to  get  the  highest  price  they  could 
for  it.  Those  functions  were  hardly 
compatible,  and,  no  doubt,  were  hard 
to  fulfil.  The  Government  raised 
500,000,000  rupees  of  taxes  in  India, 
and  they  had  to  sell  200,000,000  rupees 
of  that  to  provide  home  remittances. 
If  the  rupee  were  screwed  up  10  per 
cent,  the  Government,  as  silver  mer- 
chants, saved  20,000,000  rupees;  but 
the  whole  500,000,000  rupees  was 
harder  by  10  per  cent  for  the  taxpayer 
to  lay  hold  of.  He  had  to  part  with 
more  of  his  substance  for  it,  and  the 
taxation  of  India  would  be  practically 
increased  by  50,000,000  rupees.  Was 
it  worth  while  for  the  Government  to 
tax  India  50,000,000  rupees  more  in 
order  to  save  20,000,000  rupees  on  ex- 
change ?  Then  there  was  the  opium 
sale;  the  price  of  opium  must  rise  as 
silver  depreciated.  Indeed,  the  measure 
of  the  depreciation  in  silver  should  be 
the  rise  in  opium,  and  if  the  opium  sales 
equalled  the  silver  sales,  one  should 
balance  the  other.  But  as  the  opium 
sales  were  only  100,000,000  rupees,  and 
the  silver  sales  were  double  that  amount, 
the  Government  could  only  gain  on 
opium  half  what  it  lost  on  silver ;  but 
that  it  must  gain  in  proportion  to  its 
opium  sales  was  certain,  if  silver  had 
really  depreciated  equally  with  ex- 
change.   Those  things  took  some  time 
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to  settley  for  oommodities  did  not  quickly 
follow  exchange  fluctuations ;  but  in  the 
long  run  they  were  certain  to  do  so.  Now, 
if  the  Loan  Bill  was  not  intended  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  hold  back  silver 
when  the  market  price  seemed  to  them 
to  be  too  low,  the  Bill  had  no  meaning. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  Loan  Bill  was 
the  difficulty  of  selling  exchange,  which 
was  really  selling  silver.  As  silver 
merchants,  the  Government  were  quite 
right  in  holding  their  silver,  provided 
they  thought  it  certain  to  rise.  But 
before  they  asked  the  House  to  endorse 
a  loan  for  that  purpose  they  were  bound 
to  put  before  the  House  a  careful  fore- 
cast, showing  the  whole  position  as 
clearly  as  possible.  They  should  tell 
them  what  silver  they  would  have  to  sell 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years ;  they 
should  endeavour  to  estimate  what  silver 
would  come  into  the  market  ag^nst 
them  ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  make 
an  estimate  of  what  India  would  be  able 
to  absorb  during  the  next  few  years,  for 
on  that  he  ventured  to  say  the  price  of 
silver  mainly  depended.  It  was  now 
three  years  since  that  question  was  pro- 
minently before  the  House,  and  he  would 
endeavour  very  shortly  to  put  one  or  two 
considerations  concerning  it  before  hon. 
Members.  When  the  Silver  Committee 
reported  in  1876,  they  found  three 
primary  and  three  secondary  reasons  for 
the  fall  in  silver.  They  were — first,  the 
discovery  of  mines  of  exceeding  richness 
in  America ;  second,  the  demonetization 
of  silver  by  Germany ;  third,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Indian  demand ;  fourth, 
the  change  of  the  standard  of  value  in 
the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  from  silver 
to  gold ;  fifth,  the  stoppage  of  the  free 
mintage  of  silver  by  France,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  coinage  by  the  countries 
of  the  Latin  Union ;  and  sixth,  the  ex- 
pectant attitude  of  Holland,  she  having 
stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  and  adopted 
a  gold  coinage.  In  considering  the  case 
now,  we  might  eliminate  from  the  list 
the  Scandinavian  cause,  because  its 
action  had  passed  by,  and  the  Dutch 
cause,  Holland  now  having  adopted  a 
gold  standard,  though  still  preserving 
silver  as  a  legal  tender.  We  should 
have  four  causes  left,  the  American,  the 
Gorman,  the  French,  and  the  Indian, 
which  he  proposed  shortly  to  examine 
in  the  order  in  which  he  had  named 
them.  The  American  cause,  which  was 
considered  very  important,   proved   to 
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have  been  exaggerated.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers would  recollect  the  sensation  created 
when  we  heard  of  pyramids  of  silver 
awaiting  a  market,  and  an  outpour  of 
£14,000,000  to  £20,000,000  was  feared. 
On  reference  to  No.  9  of  the  Consular 
Beports  for  1878,  he  found  the  following, 
which  rather  disposed  of  that  exagge- 
rated view : — 

**  It  appears  from  the  minutes  on  the  produc- 
tion of  ellver  in  the  United  States  that  it  is  Tery 
much  less  than  the  financial  world  beliered. 
Instead  of  producing  silver  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,000  a-year,  the  United  States  hare  in 
six  years  only  produced  £31,1 20,000,  or  an  amiiiil 
produce  of  £5,200,000." 

And  in  confirmation  he  would  quote  a 
statement  which  seemed  to  be  authentic, 
taken  from  Hie  Economist  of  the  26t}i 
April — 

'*  That  investigations  made  by  the  American 
Government  concerning  the  product  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  on  the  Pacific  coast  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  estimates  made  both  by  the  Wells, 
Fargo  "  Express,"  and  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  are  excessive." 

This  statement  also  showed  that  the 
product  had  risen  to  £7,636,000  in 
1876  ;  but  that  it  was  estimated  at  only 
£5,000,000  in  1879.  He  might  also  state 
that  the  import  of  silver  into  this  country 
from  the  United  States  was  £19,300,000 
in  four  years  ending  1874,  and  only 
£9,000,000  in  the  four  years  ending 
1878.  He  asked  the  House  to  conclude 
that  the  American  cause  was  not,  and 
had  not  been,  a  factor  in  the  European 
depression  of  silver.  But  at  some  not 
very  distant  future  time,  when  America 
should  have  supplied  her  currency  re- 
quirements, the  American  production 
would  again  require  a  market  in  Europe, 
and  should  the  Eastern  absorbing  power 
not  return  the  price  might  be  seriously 
affected.  The  German  demonetization 
appeared  to  be  almost  accomplished.  It 
had  been  estimated  that  in  1876,  out  of 
a  total  amount  of  silver  supposed  to  be 
in  circulation  in  1871  of  £59,000,000, 
there  would  be  required  for  subsidiary 
coinage,  £21,500,000;  already  sold, 
£6,000,000  ;  remaining,  £31,500,000. 
And  from  what  he  could  learn  from  the 
first  bullion  brokers  in  the  City,  the  total 
now  sold  by  the  German  Government 
amounted  to  about  £32,000,000,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  statement  in  The 
Economist  of  the  24th  of  May,  taken 
from  a  Eeport  to  the  German  Eeichstag, 
accounting  for  £52,600,000,  by  saying 
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that  £19,200,000  had  been  recoined,  and 
that  £33,400,000  had  been  melted  down 
and  sold.     It  appeared,  then,  that  there 
could  not  be  much  more  silver  to  come 
from  Germany.     The  amount  sold  by 
Germany  was  certainly  large,  and   he 
had  been  unable  to  trace  the  destination 
of  this  large  amount ;  but,  had  India 
maintained  her  old  absorbing  power, 
this  £33,000,000  sold  during  the  six  or 
seven  years  could  not  have  materially 
affected  prices  unless  other  causes  had 
been  at  work.     Perhaps  we  might  con- 
sider the  German  cause  as  passing  away 
and  almost  spent.    The  French  cause — 
the  stoppage  of  the  free  mintage  of  silver 
— could  not  in  itself  be  considered  a  cause 
of  depression,  though  it  did  become  a 
depressing  cause  when  any  surplus  silver 
was  on  the  market.  Hon.  Members  were 
aware  that  for  the  whole  of  this  century 
Prance  had  held  open  her  Mint  for  the 
free  coinage  of  either  gold  or  silver,  and 
that  anyone  who  took  to  that  Mint  1  cwt. 
of  gold  or  \b\  cwt.  of  silver  would  get 
the  same  amount  in  notes.  The  existence 
of  this  bi-metallic  monetary  equilibrium 
value  practically  regulated  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the 
commercial  world,  and  as  long  as  it  existed 
it  mattered  little  to  merchants  whether 
their  balances  came  to  hand  in  silver  or 
in  gold,  in    the   relative  proportion  of 
15. J  oz.  of  silver  for  one  of  gold.     They 
always  coidd  convert  the  one  into  the 
other  at  the  French  Mint.   That  that  was 
a  great  convenience   to  gold  countries 
trading  with  silver  countries,  and  vice 
versdy  no  one  would  deny ;  and,  however 
they  might  hold  to  one  metallic  standard, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  during  the  time 
that    this    bi-metallic  value  was  open 
exchanges  between  silver  coimtries  and 
gold  countries  were  wonderfully  steady. 
But  immediately  this  value  was  closed 
any  little  surplus  silver  ran  about  look- 
ing for  some  place  to  hide  in,  and  if  a 
buyer  did  not  appear  at  the  moment,  the 
price  fell.     He  might  state  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  production 
of  silver  was  46J  oz.  to  a  production  of 
1  oz.  of  gold,  and  that  in  1852  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  was  only  4  oz.  to  1  oz. 
of  gold ;  yet  the  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  these  metals  was  not  more 
than  4  J  per  cent  during  70  years,  whilst 
since    the    closing    of   this   bi-metallic 
value  the  fluctuations  in    10  days    ex- 
ceeded   the  previous  fluctuations  in  70 
years.     So,  if  India  had    maintained 


her  absorbing  power,  that  cause  would 
not  have  depressed  silver.  This  cause 
would  seem  to  be  rather  a  removal  of  the 
regulating  power  than  a  cause  of  de- 
pression in  itself,  and  would  leave  the 
future  of  silver  in  Europe  to  be  settled 
by  the  demand  at  the  moment.  He  next 
came  to  the  fourth  cause,  the  stoppage 
of  India's  absorbing  power.  During 
the  last  39  years  she  had  absorbed 
£315,000,000  of  bullion,  mostly  silver.  In 
20  years  ending  in  1875  she  had  absorbed 
£86,692,000  gold  and  £162,602,000 
silver,  or  together,  £249,294,000.  In 
those  years  she  had  taken  all  the  silver 
the  world  produced,  and  would  have 
taken  more  if  it  had  been  obtainable, 
and  the  remainder  of  her  balances  had 
to  be  settled  in  gold.  But  since  1 869  there 
had  been  a  great  diminution  in  her  absorb- 
ing power.  Thus  the  amount  of  specie  ab- 
sorbed in  the  two  years  ending  1857  waa 
£23,846,000;  in  the  four  years  ending 
1861,  £52,149,000;  in  the  next  four 
years  to  1865,  £75,280,000;  from  1865 
to  1869,  £59, 160,000  ;  from  that  year  to 
1873,  £29,948,000;  and  from  the  last 
period  to  the  year  1877,  £20,910,000. 
In  the  first  14  years  of  this  period  of  22 
yearsIndiaab8orbed£21 0,000,000  specie, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £15,000,000  a-year; 
but  that  in  the  last  8  years — including 
1877— she  had  only  absorbed  £6,300,000 
a-year.  They  should  try  to  find  out  why 
India  could  not  absorb  in  the  way  she 
did  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  was  only 
when  hon.  Members  came  to  look  into 
the  finance  accounts  that  they  would 
find  the  reason  clearly  written.  They 
would  find  there  that  the  Homo  charges 
were  going  on  increasing  year  by  year. 
In  1868,  it  required  only  84,970,000 
rupees  to  satisfy  the  English  or  Home 
indebtedness  :  but,  in  1879,  it  re- 
quired 189,000,000  rupees.  This  was 
a  monstrous  increase.  It  was  per- 
fectly impossible  that  India  could 
stand  it  and  keep  above  water,  and  it 
was  necessary  the  country  should  look 
into  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  was  the  cause  of  it?  That  seemed 
to  be  the  difficulty.  India  sent  us  a 
very  large  quantity  of  surplus  products. 
She  sent  us  nearly  £20,000,000  a-year 
more  than  we  send  her  in  merchandize. 
Where  India  would  take,  had  she  her 
own  way,  her  returns  in  silver,  salt,  and 
shirtings,  we  forced  her  to  take  all  kinds 
of  things  that  she  did  not  want.  We  made 
her  take  expensive  soldiers,  and  still 
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more  expensive  oivilians ;  and  we  made 
her  pay  for  absentee  soldiers — for  sol- 
diers who  never  went  near  her.  He  was 
not  blaming  any  particular  Government. 
He  had  shown  that  in  1868  the  Home 
payments  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to 
43^  per  cent  of  the  land  revenue,  and 
that  in  1879  they  required  a  sum  equal 
to  the  whole  net  land  revenue.  This 
showed  an  increase  of  annual  charge 
upon  India  of  104,000,000  rupees  in  11 
years.  The  evidence  of  Indian  officials 
showed  how  some  of  this  increased 
charge  arose.  Men  of  great  distinction 
were  examined  before  the  India  Finance 
Committee  in  1873,  and  they  gave  very 
telling  evidence.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
General  Pears  said — 

"  Every  regiment  in  India  has  its  colonel, 
usually  a  general  officer,  not  an  effective  officer 
with  the  regiment,  but  at  home.  We  pay  that, 
as  he  belongs  to,  and  is  a  member  of,  a  regi- 
ment serving  in  India.** 

So  that  colonels  did  not  appear  to  be  with 
their  regiments  in  India,  but  in  Lon- 
don, though  India  had  to  pay  for  their 
services.  Then,  as  to  the  cost  of  recruits, 
General  Pears  said  that  imder  the  Com- 
pany it  was  £42  per  head,  whereas  now 
it  was  £82  per  head.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  asked  the  same  witness 
the  following  question  : — 

"  According  to  the  figures  you  have  just 
given,  one-fourth  of  all  the  officers  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Arrnj^  for  whom  India  is  paying, 
are  in  England?*'  The  reply  was — "Yes,  I 
think  that  would  not  bo  verj'  far  from  the 
mark." 

On  the  same  subject.  Sir  John  Strachey, 
an  Indian  official  whose  opinions  were 
entitled  to  great  weight,  had  ended  a 
strong  protest  against  the  existing 
system,  by  urging  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  of  India,  by  econo- 
mizing, to  provide  for  the  charges  that 
became  due  on  account  of  Military  Ser- 
vices in  the  country.  He  had  made 
various  suggestions  to  the  House  in 
regard  to  Indian  finance,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  that  hon.  Members  would 
consider  various  points  which  arose  out 
of  what  ho  had  ventured  to  urge.  For 
instance,  he  would  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  considering  whether  the 
Public  Works  in  India  should  be  carried 
out,  unless  the  Establishment  charges 
could  be  brought  into  proportion  with 
the  value  of  the  work  done  ;  and  also 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  borrow 
money  in  India  at  a  higher  rate  than  it 
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could  be  obtained  in  this  csount^,  unleas 
it  could  be  proved  that  India  would 
derive  advantage  from   that  mode   of 
dealing  with  the  finances  of  the  De- 
pendency.   On  all  the  grounda  he  had 
stated,  he  asked  the  House  to  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  futoie 
course  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  of  ex- 
change, would  depend  upon  the  absorb- 
ing power  for  silver  which  India  pos- 
sessed ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  that 
power  depended  upon  her  being  rich  or 
poor.     She  was  rich  if  she  had  good 
harvests,  economical  administration,  few 
absentee  allowances ;   and  poor  if  she 
had  bad  harvests,  extravagant  govern- 
ment,  and  monstrous  absentee  allow- 
ances.    The  harvests  were   not  under 
our  control ;   but  we  might  hope  that 
the   usual   rule  of    nature    would  be 
followed,    and    that    years    of  famine 
would  be  followed  by  years  of  plenty. 
Might   they  also   hope   that    extrava- 
gant  government    would   be    followed 
by  economic  rule ;  that  monstrous  ab- 
sentee allowances  would  be  cut  down ; 
and  that,  by  a  policy  of  peace  abroad 
and  retrenchment  at  home,  the  Home 
Government  would  do  their  utmost  to 
put  the  people  of  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion to  absorb  more  of  India's  produce 
than  in  days  gone  by.     If  they  could 
hope    for  this,    they  might    expect  a 
brighter  future  for  India;  but  if  they 
could  not,  the  blackest  page  in  the  history 
of  England's  Colonial  Empire,  as  far  as 
its  finance  was  concerned,  was  written. 
Me.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  thought  the 
House  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  for  the  exceedingly 
interesting  and  useful  speech  in  which 
he  had  dealt  with  the  industrial  progress 
and  financial  state  of  India.     Ketums 
showed  that  both  the  Bevenue  and  the 
exports  from  India  during  the  last  14 
years  had  increased  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent.   Looking  at  that  fact,  he  thought 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  financial  and  industrial  condition  of 
India  was  not  such  as  need  cause  the 
serious  alarm  which  had   been  raised. 
That  difficulties  had  arisen  and  called 
for  remedy  was  beyond  doubt ;  but  the 
question  was  to  how  the  remedial  mea- 
sures could  best  be  framed.     The  main 
cause  of  the  immediate  difficultv  arose 
from    the   exchange  diflference    in   the 
value  of  the  rupee.     In  India  we  found, 
not  a  gold,  but  a  silver  currency,  and 
that  currency,  being  the  legal  tender 
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and  the  standard  of  value,  must  be 
dealt  with  precisely  as  the  sovereign 
was  dealt  with  here.  One  of  the  plans 
suggested  by  which  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things  was  that  of  a 
double  standard,  more  properly  called 
an  alternative  standard,  for  the  one 
standard  must  always  be  in  advance  of 
the  other  in  value ;  and  while  payments 
would  be  made  in  the  less  precious 
metal,  the  more  precious  meted  would 
be  exported.  The  other  remedy,  which 
was  a  very  ingenious  device,  was  called 
the  bi-metallic  system,  and  bi-metallism 
had  been  preached  as  a  doctrine  by 
a  variety  of  distinguished  men.  It  had 
been  remarked  that  this  scheme  was  en- 
tirely free  from  the  inconvenience  at- 
taching to  a  double  standard ;  because, 
whereas  this  inconvenience  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  one  or  other  of  the 
two  standards  was  always  varying  in 
value,  under  a  bi-metallic  system,  the 
standards  must  always  remain  of  the 
same  relative  value.  The  bi-metallic  sys- 
tem, however,  involved  the  necessity  of 
all  countries — at  all  events,  those  within 
the  circle  of  civilization — combining  to 
determine  that  gold  and  silver  should, 
relatively  to  each  other,  have  a  certain 
defined  proportionate  value.  K  we  had 
such  a  system  in  this  country,  any 
amount  of  silver,  or  any  amount  of 
gold,  might  always  be  introduced  and 
lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  importer  at 
precisely  the  rate  fixed  by  this  cosmo- 
politan convention.  But  it  would 
never  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
nations  of  the  world  the  consensus  re- 
quired before  a  bi-metallic  system  could 
be  established.  If  its  establishment 
were  possible,  however,  what  would  be 
the  result  in  England?  Why,  sup- 
posing a  Mexican  were  to  discover  an 
exceedingly  rich  mine,  and  be  able  to 
produce  an  enormous  amount  of  silver 
at  \s.  an  ounce,  he  would  have  a  right  to 
send  it  to  this  country  and  have  it 
carried  to  his  account  at  the  contract 
price,  which  might  be  5*.  per  ounce. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  the 
combined  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
would  be  so  much  enlarged  that  the 
whole  of  it  would  deteriorate  in  value, 
and  that  this  country  might  be  seriously 
injured  through  the  diminished  value  of 
the  medium  in  which  foreigners  would 
discharge  their  debts  to  her,  now  payable 
in  gold.  Neither  the  alternative  standard 
system,  nor  the  bi-metallic  system  could 


be  adopted  in  this  country  if  we  possessed 
any  reasonable  regard  for  our  own  in- 
terests. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  had  presented  a  scheme  of  his 
own,  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  as  it  was  of  a  nature 
to  challenge  criticism.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  rupee  possessed 
a  much  higher  value  in  India  than  in 
Europe ;  and  that,  though  rupees  were 
much  depreciated  here,  in  India  they 
maintained  very  much  their  old  value, 
so  that  the  same  coin  had  two  very  dif- 
ferent values.  With  regard  to  these 
propositions,  he  was  constrained  to  de- 
mur to  the  statement  that  the  rupee 
possessed  a  much  higher  value  in  India 
than  in  England.  Gold  and  silver  could 
not  be  in  one  country  at  a  higher  value 
than  in  another,  except  to  the  slight  ex- 
tent of  the  cost  of  conveyance.  With 
regard  to  the  special  scheme  presented 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  quite 
failed  to  understand  how  a  currency  as 
good  as  gold,  in  which  gold  was  to  have 
no  part,  could  be  devised-  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wanted  to  do  without 
gold.  This  was  a  scheme  which  could 
not  be  realized,  and  its  announcement 
might  have  a  mischievous  tendency,  as 
it  might  lead  people  to  suppose  that 
legislation  could  effect  marvels  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  currency. 
The  House,  he  contended,  ought  not 
to  encourage  a  resort  to  any  empirical 
remedies.  If  he  were  to  be  asked 
what  should  be  done  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  he  should  frankly  an- 
swer that  he  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done  to  remedy  the  irremediable. 
They  could  no  more  reverse  the  past 
than  they  could  foretell  the  state  of 
things  which  would  prevail  12  months 
hence.  The  difficulty  in  which  we  now 
stood  was  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  no  legislation  could  have  re- 
medied. The  pressure  of  the  German 
silver  constantly  hung  over  the  market, 
and  affected  its  value ;  but  that  had  a 
tendency  to  pass  away  at  present.  The 
difficulty  was  for  this  country  to  receive 
its  Indian  revenues  in  silver  and  apply 
them  to  the  discharge  of  debts  in  gold 
at  home ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, without  being  able  to  suggest 
any  remedy  himself,  that  we  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  remove  this  supposed  dif- 
ficulty by  tampering  with  the  currency  of 
India,  for  successive  changes  did  more  to 
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add  to  the  evil  than  mitigate  it.  We  should 
enter  into  no  speculative  engagements 
which  would  prevent  a  distinct  and  clear 
statement  of  Indian  accounts,  which  was 
really  what  we  ought  to  look  to.  Let 
them,  therefore,  adopt  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  as  regulating  the  financial 
affairs  of  India,  balance  their  accounts, 
so  to  say,  on  that  basis,  and  then  start 
afresh.  The  Loan  of  £5,000,000  to  India 
would  enable  them  to  tide  over  a  certain 
time;  but  he  altogether  objected  to  any 
portion  of  that  loan  being  made  without 
interest.  The  idea  of  a  loan  without  in- 
terest was  abhorrent  to  sound  finance, 
for  a  loan  without  interest  was  a  gift. 
If  India  was  in  such  a  state  of  penury 
that  she  could  not  pay  interest,  then 
they  ought  to  give  and  not  to  lend  her 
the  money.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
looked  forward,  as  he  believed  they 
might,  to  a  prosperous  future  for  India, 
they  ought  not  to  insult  her  by  such  an 
offer  as  that  which  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  have 
listened  with  all  due  attention  to  this 
debate,  though  it  has  extended  over  a 
considerable  time ;  and  I  feel,  though 
India  has  on  this  occasion  established 
her  title  to  much  more  attention  than 
her  affairs  have  usually  received  from 
us,  yet  no  extravagant  claims  have  been 
made  on  her  behalf ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  we  are  still  rather  on  the 
threshold  and  the  surface  of  great  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  interests  of 
India  and  her  relations  with  this  country 
which  are  now  forced  on  our  notice. 
Indeed,  everyone  who  considers  the 
greatness  of  the  Indian  problem  must 
at  first  sight  be  astonished  to  perceive 
how  very  small  is  the  share  of  interest 
the  Indian  questions  appear  to  excite  in 
this  House.  In  my  opinion,  the  expla- 
nation is  not  very  far  to  seek.  It  is  not 
that  anyone  in  this  House  depreciates 
the  vast  importance  of  those  questions ; 
it  is,  if  I  am  right,  that  this  Assembly, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  most  active  of 
all  deliberative  Assemblies  in  the  world, 
and  which  transacts  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  business,  is  also  a  most  over- 
weighted Assembly,  and  one,  conse- 
quently, most  in  the  condition  of  being 
obliged  to  pass  by  a  great  number  of 
the  important  subjects  that  lie  within  its 
jurisdiction,  not  being  physically  or 
morally  able  to  give  them  anything  like 
the  attention  they  deserve  and  require. 
The  consequence  is  that  we   approach 
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the  discussion  of  Indian  afiairs  nov, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  under  circam- 
stances  that  are  new — new  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  are  now  felt  to  have, 
what  they  were  formerly  only  known  in 
the  abstract  to  have,  an  imperative  daim 
upon  the  attention  of  this  House.  Tlie 
debate  of  to-night  has  tcdcen  a  course 
which  I  have  observed  with  great  satis- 
faction as  far  as  the  leading  propositions 
advanced  by  the  speakers  are  concern^; 
but  it  has  been  restricted  almost  entirdj 
to  the  monetary  aspects  of  this  question, 
of  which  I  shall  say  hardly  anjrthing. 
I  cannot,  however,  approach  the  dis- 
cussion without  considering  the  favour- 
able position  in  which  we  are  now  called 
on  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Indian 
finance,  not  as  a  mere  Eegistration  Court, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  we 
have  been  for  the  transactions  of  the 
Indian  Department  at  home  and  the 
Indian  Government  abroad,  but  as  a  Par- 
liament which  feels  that  very  grave 
problems  present  themselves  to  us,  and 
call  upon  us  for  solution  in  tones  which 
are  already  loud,  and  which  threaten  to 
become  imperative.  I  cannot  help  being 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  we  now 
stand  at  a  point  whereat,  unless  we  are 
alive  to  the  full  gravity  and  urgency  of 
the  situation,  the  course  of  events,  and 
that  not  a  very  prolonged  course,  may 
bring  us  into  .a  position  in  which  we 
.shall  have  but  one  question  to  face- 
namely,  the  question  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  Expenditure,  in 
addition  to  our  own  engagements,  as  a 
charge  upon  the  British  Treasury.  That 
is  a  contingency  which  presents  to  us 
such  gigantic  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  I  think,  of  the  two,  it  is  better 
rather  to  run  the  risk  of  exaggerating 
than  in  any  way  to  extenuate  the  weight 
and  importance  of  the  question  imme- 
diately before  us.  If  we  wish  effectually 
to  exclude  the  arrival  of  that — I  will 
call  it  tremendous — contingency,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  only  do  it  by  opening  our 
eyes  to  the  full  difficulties  of  Indian 
finance  as  they  now  exist,  and  by  de- 
termining to  be  content  with  nothing 
but  adequate  and  effectual  remedies. 
It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard 
in  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  serious  effort  to  effect 
retrenchment  in  Indian  Expenditure. 
That,   of  itself,  is  a  great  step  in  the 
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which  wo  seem  not  altogether  to  have 
reached.      My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Dutf) 
referred  to  disturbances  in  a  particular 
portion  of  Bombay  with  an  apprehen- 
sion  which     I    noticed,    especially    as 
coming  from  him,   because  I  do  not 
think  he  is  at  all  given  to  exaggerated 
views  upon  any  portion  of  our  Indian 
policy  or  administration.      There    are 
signs  of  uneasiness,  and  even  of  violent 
uneasiness,  in  the  body  politic  of  that 
portion  of  India,  which  might  rapidly 
spread,  and  which  are  disagreeable  in- 
dications of  the  general  condition.   And 
this  brings  me  to  refer  to  certain  mea- 
sures which  have  been  passed  of  late 
years  for  India,  and  which,  I  am  afraid, 
were  not  only  of  questionable  policy  in 
themselves,  but  have  been  productive  of 
deplorable  effects.     There  was,  as  wo  all 
remember,  great  difference  of   opinion 
expressed  in  this  House  when  the  Queen 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India.     I  am  not  about  to  express 
any  adverse  opinions  upon  that  measure ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  as- 
sumption by  Her  Majesty  of  that  title 
meant  an  increase  in  our  responsibility 
towards  India.      It   was  a  promise    of 
great  things  to  India — a    promise    of 
larger  privileges  and  material  advance- 
ment.    But  what  has  been  the  course  of 
Indian  affairs  since  the  assumption  of 
the  title,  and  what  is  that  assumption 
likely  to  carry  with  it  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  India  ?    Why,  the  period 
that  has  since  elapsed  has  been  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  augmentation  of 
taxes;  and  as  regards  the  people,  the 
Government    have    passed     an    Arms 
Act,  which  places  the  possession  of  arms 
under  hard  restrictions,  and  which,  un- 
precedentedly,  I  believe,  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  India,  has  much  more  the  charac- 
ter of  retrogressive  than  of  advancing 
legislation.      Above  all,  there  has  been 
the  passing  of  that  unfortunate  measure 
for  the  curbing  of  the  Vernacular  Press. 
At  a  period  of  financial  difficulty  like 
the  present,  what  could  have  been  more 
important  to  us  than  to  know  what  the 
people  of  India  thought,  not  merely  in 
their  wisdom,  but  even  in  their  occasional 
aberration  ?    But  this  is  the  period  we 
have  chosen  to  limit  the  expression  of 
Native  sentiment,  by  placing  the  whole 
Vernacular  Pnjhs   at  tlxe  mercy  of  tlio 
Government.     I  confess  I  thought  it  u 
I  most  objectiooablo  uicabure  at  the  time; 
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right  direction,  and  I  will  not  stop  to 
discuss  whether  the  communication  of 
that  determination  was  not  made  at  a 
comparatively  late  period.     That  it  was 
made  at  all  must  be  a  cause  of  much 
satisfaction  to  us.     But  what  remains  to 
be  considered,  and  what  we  have  not  yet 
fully  ascertained,  is  whether  the  view 
taken  by  the  Gt>vemment  of  the  range 
necessary  for  their  economic  measures  is 
a  range  which  will  be  entirely  adequate 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     On 
looking  at  the  figures  presented  to  us — 
the  £250,000  expected  to  be  saved  in 
the  Civil  Service,  the  £650, 000 in  another 
important  Department,  and  the  rather 
vague  items  of  saving  in  Army  expen- 
diture— I  cannot  say  that  my  mind  is 
wholly  relieved  from  apprehension.     I 
have  a  double  apprehension :  first,  that 
the  measures  taken  may  be  compara- 
tively narrow ;  next,   that  in  point  of 
time  they  may  lag  behind  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case — necessities  which  are 
constantly    and    rapidly  accumulating. 
I  am  sorry  to  think  that  the  general 
state  of  India  does  not  appear,  at  the 
present  time,  to  give  a  bright  and  en- 
couraging hue  to  our  discussions.     Pain- 
ful impressions  have  been  received  in 
this  country  that  the  economic  and  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  people  of  India  is 
not  what  we  should  desire.     No  doubt, 
exaggerated  statements  have  obtained 
currency,  and  salutary  corrections  have 
been  applied ;  but  I  often  think  we  are 
too  apt  to  fall  back  on  the  abstract  and 
theoretical  splendour  of  the  possession 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  we  do  not 
sufficiently  recollect  that  the  administra- 
tion of  that  Empire,  in  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history,  will  bring  no  advan- 
tage or  glory  to  us,  except  in  the  exact 
and   precise  proportion  that  that    ad- 
ministration coniers  benefit  upon  that 
Empire,  and  renders  India  prosperous 
and  happy.      The   facts  before  us  in 
general  do  not  show — I  do  not  speak  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  particular 
policy  of  one  Government  or  another — 
but  I  do  not  think  that  many  in  this 
House  will  cheer  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  material  condition    of 
India  is  advancing  at  a  rate  which  they 
would  desire,  or,  indeed,  at  a  rate— con- 
sidering the  great  efforts  made  to  im- 
prove its  social  and  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative condition — which  most  rea- 
Fonable  men  would  expect.     There  are 
signs  of  deep-seated  mischiefs  the  root  of 
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but  I  hoped  that  the  Ooyemment  would 
allow  it  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  like  that 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and 
merely  to  be  held  up  in  terrorem.  But 
I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  regret 
that  a  journal  standing  nearly  at  the 
head  of  the  Native  Press  has  been 
placed  under  warning— that  is  to  say, 
placed  in  a  condition  so  precarious  and 
dependent  that  it  can  no  longer  be  pub- 
lished— and  that  on  account,  not  of  an 
editorial  article,  but  merely  of  a  foolish 
and  imprudent  letter  from  a  correspon- 
dent. Feeling,  with  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, how  important  it  is  to  us  to 
know  the  prevailing  currents  of  Native 
opinion,  I  deeply  lament  this  rigorous 
treatment  of  the  Native  Press ;  and  I 
trust  this  House  will  not  contentedly 
suffer  that  a  policy  should  be  pursued  in 
India  of  a  nature  to  estrange  the  people 
from  our  rule.  These  are  the  conditions 
under  which  I  approach  the  Eevenue  of 
India.  As  regards  that  Be  venue  I  think 
the  discussion  this  evening,  and  especially 
the  very  able  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross),  which  has 
afforded  most  valuable  information  to 
the  House,  has  shown  that  we  ought  to 
beware  of  attempting  to  meet  difficulties 
which  may  be  temporary,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  arise  under  the  operation  of 
natural  laws,  by  empirical  remedies,  and 
that  we  ought  to  preserve  those  general 
principles  in  relation  to  currency  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  sound.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton  has  raised  the 
very  important  question  whether  we 
have  not  greatly  exaggerated  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  loss  by  the  Indian  ex- 
changes. The  Government  themselves 
have  greatly  reduced  the  figures  in 
which  the  loss  was  ostensibly  represented. 
Instead  of  £3,000,000  or  £4,000,000, 
they  place  the  loss  at  a  sum  not  greatly 
exceeding  £2,000,000.  [Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope: £2,750,000.]  I  beg  pardon;  I 
thought  it  was  less.  But  what  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  is  the  offset  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  showed 
us  we  gained  from  opium — an  offset 
amounting  probably  to  £  1 ,  500, 000.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  on  this 
point  should  have  their  full  weight  with 
the  House.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  they  can  be  impugned.  If  not, 
they  will  tend  to  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that,  however  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable,  however  costly  even 
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and  injurious,  within  certain  limits,  to 
the  Government  of  England  the  present 
depression  in  the  value  of  silver  might 
be,  it  is  not  one  of  the  main  subjects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  an 
evil  probably  of  a  transitory  character- 
one  which  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  in  due  time  remedy.  There 
are  other  matters  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention. The  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
has  referred  to  the  revenue  from  opium 
from  an  important  point  of  view- 
namely,  its  relation  to  the  value  of 
silver,  and  I  wish  to  consider  it  from 
another  point  quite  different.  Nearly 
all  that  is  said  upon  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  Indian  Kevenue  is  in  the  main 
like  British  Bevenue,  that  it  is  as  much 
within  our  control,  and  that  we  can 
equally  assure  its  continuance  and 
reckon  upon  its  solidity.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  reckon  upon  the  opium 
revenue  as  if  it  were  a  domestic  revenue, 
because  it  is  so  largely  dependent  on 
the  policy  and  legislation  of  a  foreign 
country.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
there  is  something  in  the  quality  of 
Indian  opium  which  will  insure  the 
demand  for  it;  but  we  ought  not,  as 
prudent  men,  to  found  our  hopes  of  a 
revenue  on  such  an  opinion,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  falsified  by  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation  or  treat- 
ment in  China.  The  revenue  from 
opium  is  not  to  be  counted  upon  hke 
the  revenue  from  land,  or  like  that 
from  salt,  which,  be  it  objectionable 
or  not,  is  under  our  control.  The 
opium  revenue  we  may  accept  witli 
more  or  less  compunction  and  regret, 
as  ministering  to  our  present  neces- 
sity ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  reckon 
upon  its  full  continuance.  This  is  one 
consideration  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked ;  another  is  the  loss  by  exchange, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  large  as  it  is 
sometimes  assumed  to  be ;  and  another 
is  the  recurrence  of  Famines  every  few 
years — a  matter  not  yet  divested  of 
formidable  features.  I  cannot  omit  re- 
ferring to  another  subject,  on  the  merits 
of  which  we  are  at  issue  with  the  Go- 
vernment— the  unhappy  Afghan  War. 
Having  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
operations,  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
field,  the  time  they  have  been  beyond 
the  Indian  Frontier,  the  altitudes  at 
wliich  they  have  been  encamped,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  means  of 
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transport,  if  the  cost  be  defrayed  by  the 
£670,000  charged  on  the  financial  year 
just  expired,  and  the  £2,000,000  to  be 
put  on  the  Indian  Estimates,  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  war  will  have  been  truly 
wonderful.  The  Abyssinian  War,  which 
was  a  military  operation  extending  over 
only  a  few  weeks,  cost  some  £9,000,000, 
and  far  exceeded  all  the  estimates.  I 
do  not  feel  assured  that  the  costs  of  the 
Afghan  War  will  not  be  greater,  con- 
sidering what  the  cost  of  the  former 
Afghan  War  was  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
was  certainly  not  less  economical  than 
that  of  the  present  Indian  Government. 
I  must,  in  passing,  express  deep  regret 
at  the  charge  of  this  expense  on  the 
Indian  Hevenue.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  the  arguments  contained  in  the 
Petitions  from  India  presented  by  my- 
self and  others.  I  am  afraid  a  deep 
sense  of  wrong  and  resentment  will  be 
generated  in  India  by  a  course  so  little 
worthy  of  the  greatness  and  magnani- 
mity of  this  country  as  calling  upon  the 
impoverished  people  of  India  to  bear 
nearly  the  entire  charge.  I  do  not  say 
the  whole  charge,  because  a  loan  with- 
out interest  is  simply  a  mode  of  making 
a  small  contribution  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  I  am  afraid  the  charging  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  expense  upon 
India  will  engender — and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  it  ought  not  to  engender — 
a  sense  of  wrong,  not  extravagantly  ex- 
tended beyond  the  bounds  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  ungenerous  treatment.  I 
do  not  perceive  that  the  Qt)vernment 
have  taken  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
war  upon  the  future  permanent  finances 
of  India.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are 
immediate  expenses  to  be  incurred ;  but 
will  there  not  be  a  permanent  increase 
of  expense  ?  We  have  advanced  into  a 
difficult  country,  and  have  undertaken 
to  hold  mountain  passes,  without  escaping 
from  any  internal  responsibilities.  A 
high  authority.  Sir  Alexander  Arbuth- 
not,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act, 
and  who  approved  the  policy  of  the 
Afghan  War,  has  recorded  his  opinion 
that  it  will  entail  a  permanent  increase 
of  military  charges ;  and  since  then  it 
has  been  announced  that  a  subsidy  is 
to  be  regularly,  and  by  Treaty,  payable 
to  the  new  Ameer.  With  regard  to  the 
remission  of  the  import  duties,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  distinctly 


repugnant  in  the  way  it  has  been  done 
in  the  time  of  India's  distress  and  diffi- 
culty, by  the  Government  of  a  Party 
which  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  retain 
every  protective  duty  in  this  country, 
and  which,  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
occasion  arises,  advises  the  Crown  to 
assent  to  Colonial  Acts  imposing  fresh 
duties  upon  British  manufactures.  What 
an  invidious,  almost  odious,  picture  of 
inequality  we  exhibit  to  the  millions  of 
India  !  The  Free  Trade  doctrines  that 
we  hold  so  dear,  that  we  apply  them 
agcdnst  the  feeling  of  the  In£an  people 
in  their  utmost  rigour  and  without  a 
grain  of  mercy,  disappear  in  a  moment 
when  it  is  a  question  of  dealing  with 
those  whose  interests  and  opinions  we 
cannot  lightly  tamper  with — namely,  the 
free  Colonists  of  this  Empire.  The 
Governor  General  says  he  cannot  see 
that  financial  difficulty  can  in  any  way 
be  pleaded  as  a  reason  against  what  he 
calls  fiscal  reform.  If  that  be  a  true 
principle  of  government,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  by  the  present 
Viceroy.  There  has  not  been  a  Free 
Trade  Government  in  this  or  any  coun- 
try which  has  not  freely  admitted  that 
the  state  of  the  Hevenue  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plication even  of  the  best  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  An  argument  has  been 
used  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  which  it  is  difficult  to 
answer ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  high  time  it 
should  be  answered,  if  answer  can  bo 
given.  In  an  able  article  on  Indian 
finance,  he  has  put  this  question — 

"  If  you  determine  to  apply  your  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade,  why  do  you  apply  thom  to  the  im- 
port duties  upon  cotton  goods,  and  why  not  to 
the  export  duties  on  Indian  produce  ?  On  evciy 
principle  which  has  governed  legislation  in  this 
direction,  export  duties  have  boon  marked  out 
as  the  very  first  victims  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  of  Free  Trade.  In  this  instance  there  is 
the  strongest  additional  reason  for  beginning 
with  the  export  duties,  for  one  of  your  embar- 
rassments is  the  state  of  exchange,  the  difficul- 
ties of  remittance,  and  the  low  prices  at  whicli 
Indian  bills  are  sold  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  a  market  for  them." 

This  argument  is  one  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
meet  in  full  if  they  intend  to  adhere  to 
this  measure,  which  has  been,  I  think, 
precipitately  and  unwisely  adopted  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  sentiment  of 
the  Indian  people  for  the  repeal  of  the 
cotton  duties.     It  will  not  be  supposed 
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that  I  am  one  who  can  recommend  those 
duties   upon   principle  as  desirable,  in 
comparison  with  others,  when  you  can 
afford  to  part   with  them.     It   is  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  their  repeal 
which  appear  to  me  to   constitute  its 
gravity.      Indian  Revenue  appears  to 
be   surrounded  with  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  risks  and  difficulties.     It  is  less 
solid   on   its  basis  than  a   correspond- 
ing Revenue  of  equal  amount  in  our  own 
country,   or,    probably,   in    any    other. 
There  are  peculiarities  in  its  nature  ;  it 
is  hampered  by  the  difficulties  of  ex- 
change; it  does  not  show  that  solidity 
and  up-springing  power  in  meeting  diffi- 
cult times  which  we  should  desire ;  and 
the  review  of  the  whole  case  greatly 
deepens  in  my  mind — as  I  think  it  may 
also  in  the  minds  of  others — a  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  a  con- 
viction that  we  ought  not  to  put  ourselves 
off  with  any  unreal,  or  oven  with  second- 
ary or  inefficient  remedies,  but,    if  we 
can,  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.   Then, 
there  is  the  question  of  new  taxes.   And 
there,   again,  I  find  official  statements 
put  forward  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
belief  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  an 
adequate  cause,  it  would  not  be  such  a 
difficult  matter  to  discover  new  taxes  to  be 
imposed  in  India.     But  how  does  this 
matter  really  stand  ?     The  experience  of 
this  country  goes  far  towards  establish- 
ing this  financial  proposition — that  the 
imposition  of  an  Income  Tax  is  to  be 
considered  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  last 
resource  in  time  of  peace.     The  Income 
Tax  has  been  tried  in  India,  and,  as  I 
am   convinced,   has    proved    a    failure. 
What  have  you  done  ? — I  do  not  say 
done  wrongly  ;  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
real  state  of  thirl  gs,  and  the  necessity 
under  which  we  lie.     You  have  estab- 
lished a  licence  tax,  on  which  I  shall 
only  make  two  observations.      The  first 
is,  that  I  cannot  justify  the  resorting  to 
this  description  of  tax  upon  Indian  en- 
terprize  and  industry  without  you  estab- 
lish a  corresponding  tax  upon  English 
onterprize  and  industry  in  India  and  all 
English  official  salaries.     But  my  main 
point  is  this — that  you  carry  your  licence 
tax  down  to  incomes  of  £  1 0  8«.  per  annum, 
so  that  a  man  who  has  4^.  a- week  on 
which  to  maintain  his  family  is  called 
upon  to  pay  the  tax.  I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  this  is   wrong.     It   would  be 
going  far  beyond  what  my  knowledge 
would  justify  if  I  wero  to  say  so  ;  but  I 
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say  this,  that  if  it  is  right,  it  proves  that 
you  have  reached  the  limit  of  taxation. 
That  is  a  proposition  of  enormous  scope 
and  importance,  because  it  reduces  the 
G-o  vernment  to  this  position — ^that  in  their 
duty  of  providing  a  deficiency  which  is 
now  stated  at  £3,250,000  annually,  with 
so  many  dangers  and  embarrassments 
surrounding  the  whole  prospect  of  Indian 
Revenue,  they  have,  humanly  speaking, 
no  title  to  look  to  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.    Therefore,  the  whole  force  of  the 
arguments  and  speeches  we  have  heard, 
even  to  a  great  extent  the  speech  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  him- 
self, goes  to  show  that  to  retrenchment, 
and  to  retrenchment  alone,  we  must  look 
for  meeting  the  difficulty.     And  if  the 
scale  of  necessity  has  not  been  enor- 
mously mistaken,  this  retrenchment  mast 
be  a  very  large  retrenchment.    My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs 
(Mr.  Grant  Duff),  who  is  by  no  means 
given  to  exaggeration  in  his  views  of 
Indian  policy,  but  whose  reputed  dis- 
position is,  on  the  contrary,  to  colour  it 
too  favourably,  has  fixed  ike  measure  of 
retrenchment  he  considers  necessary  to 
give     solidity    to    Indian    finance    at 
£4,000,000  a-year.   That  is  a  very  gn^e 
statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
exaggerated  one.     It  means  that  there 
must  be  a  reduction  of  what  we  may  call 
10  per  cent,  or  from  10  to  12  per  cent  all 
round,  in  the  real  Expenditure  of  India. 
I  think  the  race  of  economists,  which 
was  at  one  time  a  thriving  and  prosper- 
ous race  and  multiplied  in  the  land,  has 
of  late  dwindled  away,  and  is  now  only 
represented  in  this  House  and  elsewhere 
by  here  and  there  a  solitary  individual. 
But  the  most  sanguine  of  these  solitary 
individuals  would,  I  am  sure,  make  this 
admission  freely — ^that  it  is  no  trifle  you 
propose  to  yourselves  when  you  talk  of 
making  a  reduction   of  anything  like 
£4,000,000  in  the  Expenditure  of  India. 
The  main  question  is — ^in  what  temper 
are  we  to  approach  the  operation  ?    Are 
we  to  approach  it  in  the  spirit  which  is 
disposed  to  allow  this  plea  and  that,  this 
inconvenience   and   that,  nay,    even  to 
conjure  up  phantoms  of  possible  dangers, 
as  conclusive  reasons  against  reduction, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
danger  more  pressing,  or  more  formid- 
able, than  the  condition  of  a  country 
whose  expenses  are  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
real  income?  To  escape  that  great  danger 
you  must  be  prepared  to  take  measures 
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of  corresponding  strength.  You  must  I 
not  proceed  by  paltry  and  peddling 
stops ;  you  must  not  be  afraid  to  have  it 
cast  in  your  teeth  that  you  are  making 
reductions  in  modes  inconsistent  with  the 
dig^ty  of  this  Government,  or  with  the 
eflGiciency  of  the  Service,  or  even  with  the 
security  of  the  country,  provided  you  be- 
lieve that  efficiency  and  security  are  not 
to  be  placed  in  real  peril.  You  must 
get  rid  of  a  vast  amount  of  conven- 
tional estimates;  and  it  depends  upon 
the  rejection  of  those  conventional  es- 
timates whether  your  measures  of  re- 
trenchment will  be  effectual  or  not. 
Small  measures  of  retrenchment  will  be 
worthless,  and  not  only  so,  but  if  they 
blind  us  during  the  moments  that  are  so 
precious  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
emergencies  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
the  mischief  they  may  thus  do  may  be 
greater  than  the  good  which  they  effect 
by  establishing  a  partial  saving  here  and 
there.  I  will  say  but  a  very  few  words 
upon  the  different  heads  of  Expenditure. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. I  think  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
force  of  those  arguments  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  Indian  people  themselves  and 
by  Indians,  as  they  were  indicated 
to-night  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John 
Bright)  from  the  Petitions  he  presented 
with  regard  to  Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments. I  think  we  must  not  be  turned 
aside  by  apprehensions  such  as  those  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  put 
forward — namely,  the  fear  lest  we  repel 
from  seeking  Indian  appointments  the 
class  of  men  we  require.  I  do  not  want  to 
repel  any  such  men ;  but  we  shall  travel 
a  good  way  before  we  reach  the  point  at 
which  that  repulsion  will  take  place.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  my  life- 
time every  Government  and  every  Par- 
liament was  firmly,  and  in  a  masculine 
spirit,  set  upon  economy.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  cannot  congratulate  recent 
Governments  or  recent  Parliaments  upon 
having  acted  upon  similar  principles. 
It  is  for  this  House  to  take  care  that  it 
earnestly  discharges  its  great  and  im- 
portant duty  of  acting  as  a  check  upon 
the  spending  dispositions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  so  prevent  itself 
from  becoming  that  which  I  am  afraid  it 
has  a  tendency  to  become — the  most 
powerful  organization  for  increasing  the 
heavy  burdens  now  laid  upon  the  people. 
There  is  one  subject  which  I  hope  will 


not  escape  attention — the  question  of  the 
conversion  of  stocks  from  high  rates  to 
low  ones — which  I  believe  to  be  a  prac- 
tical and  available,  though  limited, 
means  of  real  and  solid  economy,  which 
would  have  the  secondary  advantage  of 
acting  upon  the  portentous  mass  of  re- 
mittance to  this  country,  which  has 
been  admirably  described  as  the  core 
of  the  financial  and  economical  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  As  regards  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on 
the  Indian  Army,  it  would  be  premature 
and  most  unwise  of  me  to  enter  into  the 
subject  in  detail;  but  what  I  cannot  help 
fearing  in  some  degree  is  that  this  ques- 
tion of  reduction  in  the  Indian  Army 
has  been  viewed  by  the  Government  as 
a  small  subject,  and  from  which  no  great 
results  will  follow.  I  trust  that  it  is 
not  so ;  for,  if  it  be  so,  then,  I  confess, 
my  expectations  of  retrieving  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Indian  finance  will  be  sorely 
damped.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  this 
subject  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  one 
calling  merely  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  in  India.  It  appears  to  mo 
that  there  are  many  questions  of  prin- 
ciple connected  with  Indian  Army 
finance  reform,  and  with  other  subjects, 
which  require  to  be  considered  in  Enj^- 
land  quite  as  much  as  in  India.  It 
appears  to  me  that  leading  principles 
which  ought  to  be  at  the  root  of  reform 
and  retrenchment  in  the  Indian  Army 
are  matters  that  ought  to  be  either 
wholly  or  mainly  considered  and  de- 
termined here.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  Indian  Adminis- 
trators the  necessity  that  has  arisen  for 
economy  in  Indian  finances,  and  for  this 
reason — because  no  system  could  be  do- 
vised  which  would  throw  upon  them  the 
ultimate  responsibility.  Neither  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  the  Council  of  the 
Governor  General,  nor  even  the  Viceroy 
himself,  are  the  persons  who  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  Indian  finance.  The  glory  or 
the  shame  in  connection  with  it  may  bo 
in  part  reaped  or  suffered  by  them ;  but 
the  ultimate  responsibility  must  devolve 
here,  upon  those  who  sit  upon  these 
Benches  within  these  walls.  And  I  con- 
fess I  am  very  jealous  of  mere  profes- 
sional delegations  on  these  subjects,  and 
most  jealous  when  their  operations  aro 
to  be  carried  out  in  India.  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  much 
is  to  be  gained  for  India  by  a  re-adjust- 
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raont  of  the  Home  charges.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  men  on  the  Indian  Estab- 
lishment, paid  for  by  India,  who  are 
not  in  India;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
you  do  not  make  a  man  a  soldier  by 
putting  a  red  coat  on  his  back — he 
must  be  trained,  he  must  learn  his  pro- 
fession, and  until  he  has  learned  his 
profession  up  to  a  certain  point  he  is  not 
practically  a  soldier.  I  have  much  more 
difficulty,  I  own,  in  dealing  with  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
(Mr.  J.  K.  Cross),  extracted  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  of 
the  officers  borne  on  the  Indian  Estab- 
lishment— that  one-fourth  are  usually  in 
this  country.  I  am  not  presuming  to 
blame  anyone  in  this  matter ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult,  with  justice  to  India,  to 
reconcile  such  facts.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  doc- 
trine, plausibly  held,  that,  whatever  re- 
trenchment we  think  of  in  Indian  ex- 
penditure, we  must  on  no  account  reckon 
on  a  reduction  in  the  British  garrison 
in  that  country.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  on  this  subject  during  the 
last  Parliament,  that  India  derives  some 
advantage  from  having  in  England 
what  may  be  termed  a  military  bank. 
That  military  bank  is  obliged  to  keep,  as 
it  were,  in  its  coffers,  an  available  fund 
to  meet  all  demands.  When  the  autho- 
rities in  India  want  more  British 
soldiers,  they  simply  draw  a  draft  upon 
the  military  bank  in  this  country,  and 
they  get  those  soldiers  at  a  moment's 
notice.  When  the  authorities  in  India 
find  that  they  have  more  British  soldiers 
than  they  want,  they  send  home  so  many 
regiments,  and  those  regiments  are  im- 
mediately thrown  upon  the  charges  of 
this  country.  That  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
matter  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  you  look  at  the  system 
of  Home  charges,  because  on  certain 
points  of  detail  you  might  possibly  find 
that  some  retrenchment  could  be  made 
for  the  advantage  of  this  country  by 
transferring  this  charge  to  the  British 
Exchequer.  The  greater  question  of 
the  military  reorganization  in  India  I 
will  not  presume  to  deal  with  further 
than  to  say  that  many  think  that  the 
present  system  of  military  transport  for 
India  is  one  of  enormous  cost,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  resort  to  the 
cheaper  and  wiser  system  of  relying 
upon  the  free  and  independent  shipping 
r^arket.     That  is  a  subjoct  not  entirely 
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without  importance;  but  there  are 
questions  still  connected  with  miUtary 
organization  in  India,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  you  will  have  to  search  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  not  for  me  even  to  indi- 
cate them,  since  they  are  questions  two 
or  three  removes  from  the  subject  under 
our  immediate  consideration ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  if  you  are  to  effect  the 
work  you  have  taken  in  hand,  you  must 
have  large  retrenchments  in  the  Indian 
Service,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  those 
retrenchments  must  largely  include  snb- 
jects  of  military  expenditure.  In  all 
their  measures  of  retrenchment  and 
financial  reform,  I  hope  Her  Majest/s 
Government  will  have  special  regard  to 
the  extreme  desirableness,  not  only  as  a 
political,  but  as  an  economical  measure, 
of  locating  Indian  expenditure,  as  well 
as  Indian  service  in  India  itself — ^to 
check,  to  arrest,  if  possible,  to  reverse, 
that  injurious  and  even  disastrous  move- 
ment of  the  vast  increase  of  remittances 
to  this  country — on  all  grounds,  that  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance.  There  is 
another  question  on  which  I  wish  to  say 
a  word.  A  long  acquaintance  with  the 
financial  system  of  this  country  has 
shown  me  that,  whatever  remains  of 
economy  there  may  be  in  our  present 
system  of  Public  Expenditure,  and  what- 
ever hope  that  the  spirit  of  retrench- 
ment which  possessed  this  House  30, 40, 
and  50  years  ago  may  again  return 
upon  it,  a  very  large  share — an  essen- 
tial share — of  the  credit  and  efficiency 
of  all  measures  for  giving  effect  to  those 
hopes  belongs  not  to  this  or  that  Party, 
but  to  a  particular  Department  of  the 
G-ovemment  and  to  its  admirable  or- 
ganization— namely,  the  'British  Trea- 
sury, which  is  itself  responsible  to  this 
House.  Looking  at  Indian  Expenditure, 
we  must  feel  how  completely  wanting  is 
anything  bearing  the  faintest  resem- 
blance to  the  British  Treasury.  The 
control  of  the  British  Treasury  over 
every  other  Department  is  a  control  folt 
not  only  after  long  intervals,  but  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  part  of  the  circida- 
tion  of  the  life  of  the  whole  system,  and 
it  affects  and  modifies  the  entire  charac- 
ter of  our  Expenditure.  That  Expendi- 
ture is  now  between  £80,000,000  and 
£90,000,000.  But  when  we  pass  over 
to  India,  with  its  Expenditure  exceeding 
one- half  of  that  amount,  we  find  a  total 
absence  of  anything  of  the  same  kind. 
The  men  who  are  connected  with  Indian 
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finance  have,  no  doubt,  the  best  disposi- 
tions and  intentions,  as  far  as  they  are 
personally  concerned,  in  regard  to 
saving  the  resources  which  are  extracted 
in  the  shape  of  taxation  from  the  Indian 
people.  But  they  have  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  British  Treasury 
possesses.  I  do  not  think  you  can  sup- 
ply that  tremendous  void  by  any  contri- 
vance such  as  has  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind ;  but  I  am  still  convinced  that  a 
good  deal  might  be  done  by  introducing 
some  direct  influence  drawn  from  the 
fountain-head  of  the  English  Treasury 
upon  Indian  Expenditure,  not  to  affect 
those  questions  where  the  Indian  Exche- 
quer and  the  British  are  in  competition 
with  each  other.  On  those  questions, 
and  on  those  alone,  I  should  hold  the 
English  Treasury  to  be  biased.  But  I 
believe  that  by  an  agency  judiciously 
chosen  and  applied,  we  might  bring 
some  part  of  the  rules  and  of  the  spirit 
of  the  English  Treasury  to  bear  on  the 
details  of  Indian  finance.  That  is  a 
point  which  I  would  strongly  commend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Far  from  enforcing  any  differ- 
ence of  view  between  those  on  this 
side  and  those  who  sit  opposite — 
far  from  seeking  the  miserable  grati- 
fication of  making  good  and  driving 
home  any  accusation  against  any  one 
in  this  grave  matter,  what  I  most 
earnestly  of  all  desire  is,  that  this 
body  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  England,  upon  whom,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  whole  responsibility 
must  fall,  should  fully  and  clearly 
understand  that  they  are  approaching, 
and  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  no 
remote  or  secondary  matter  of  the  inte- 
rest of  a  Dependency ;  but  that  they  have 
to  solve  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  is  intimately  associated,  it  may 
be,  with  the  material,  but  undoubtedly 
with  all  the  higher  moral,  interests  of 
the  nation  and  with  the  honour  of  the 
Empire. 

Mb.  SMOLLETT  said,  there  was  a 
great  air  of  unreality,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  that  House  when  they  came  to  dis- 
cuss an  Indian  subject.  In  this  present 
Session  the  Government  stated  that  they 
were  going  to  bring  forward  the  Financial 
Statement  of  India  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  it  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
the  matter  was  going  to  be  made  one  of 
Party  and  faction.  A  *'Whip"  wont 
out  on  each  side,  and  a  great  audience 


was  secured.     But  when,  on  the  very 
first  night  of  the  debate,  the  intention 
was  abandoned  of  making  this  a  Party 
and  factious  fight,  then  all  interest  in 
the  matter  subsided ;  apathy,  indiffer- 
ence,  and  neglect  prevailed    in   every 
quarter.      Great    orators,  such  as   the 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing), 
and  the  hon.   Member  for    Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell),  spoke  to  empty 
Benches,  for  very  few  people  in  that 
House  cared  one  straw  for  India  so  long 
as  the  Indian  dividends  were  paid.     To- 
night, and  for  the  last  two  nights  of  the 
debate,   they   had   heard   nothing   dis- 
cussed   except    the   currency  question. 
The    only  speech  he  had  lieard  worth 
listening  to  was  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone).     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and   spoke   of  retrenchment,   economy, 
and  reform ;    things  which   were   dear 
formerly  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side,  but  of  which  very  little  care 
was  taken  now.     It  was  upon  these  doc- 
trines solely  that  he  intended  to  address 
the  House.     He  would  speak  quite  un- 
reservedly of  officials  on  both  sides.     In 
his  judgment,  the  affairs  of  India  had 
got  into  a  state  of  great  derangement ; 
but  both  Parties,  both  factions  in  that 
House,  were  answerable   for  that   de- 
rangement, and  the  Liberal  Party  was 
more  responsible  than  the  Tory  Party, 
because  they  had  been  longer  in  Office. 
The  seeds  of  financial  waste  were  sown 
in  India  many  years  ago ;  and  lately,  in 
1874,    when    the    present   Government 
came  into  power,  they  succeeded  to  what 
he  might  call  a  damnosa  hereditas  in  the 
management  of  India.     Ho  dared   say 
that  the  Administration  did  not  know 
it ;   they  did  not  even  now  realize  the 
idea ;  but  it  was  true.     The   fact  was, 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Green- 
wich,   in  his  Administration,   intrusted 
the    government  of  India  in   England 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and,  perhaps, 
among  Liberal  statesmen  there  was  no 
man  less  competent  than  was  his  Grace 
to     perform    the    duties    which     then 
devolved  upon  him.     Nevertheless,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  got  on  very  smoothly  in 
the  India  Oilice  so  long  as  Lord  Mayo 
was  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of 
India,  for  Lord  Mayo  was  a  man  of  in- 
trepidity, a  man  of  character,  and  a  man 
who  would  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  ho 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  economy  and 
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retrenchment    in   Indian   Expenditure. 
One  of  the  cardinal  features  of  Lord 
Mayo' 8  Administration,  the  keystone  of 
his  policy,  was  that  he  would  not  allow 
a  single  rupee  to  be  spent  on  what  were 
called  Extraordinary  Works.  They  were 
now  called  "productive,"  but  they  were 
falsely  so  called.     But  why  did  not  Lord 
Mayo  allow  any  money  to  be  spent  on 
what    were    called  productive   works? 
Because  Lord  Mayo  had  taken  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Department  under  his  own 
charge.     He  knew  the  extravagant  de- 
mands of  that  Department;    he  knew 
that  it  overrode  all  the  other  Depart- 
ments of  India ;  he  knew  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure which  was  constantly  going 
on  in  that  Department ;  he  was  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  he  did.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  Administration,  he 
only  permitted  the  Public  Works  Estab- 
lishment to  spend  £1,500,000  upon  "Ex- 
traordinary Works,"  and  the  keystone 
of  his  policy  was  that  no  money  should 
be  expended  except  what  came  from  the 
revenues  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  spent. 
But  in  February,  1872,  when  Lord  Mayo 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  in  one 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  policy  of 
retrenchment  and  reform  was  abandoned, 
and  the  vicious  policy  which  now  existed 
was  established  under  the  orders  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Lord  Northbrook.     What  the 
present     Government,     therefore,    was 
answerable  for  was  that  they  did  not 
prevent  that    policy    from  being  con- 
tinued when  they  came  into   Office  in 
1874.     They  permitted   that   waste  to 
continue,  and  now  they  had  got  into  a 
state  of  difficulty  which  it  would  require 
all  the  courage  of  great  statesmen  to 
face.     In  that  respect  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Green- 
wich.    In  his  judgment,  the  state  of 
financial  affairs  revealed  in  Calcutta  in 
January   last  was   most  disheartening. 
The  accounts  then  published  referred  to 
three   distinct  years  of   Eevenue    and 
financial  management — the  years  1877, 
18'<8,  and  1879.     In  each  of  those  years 
the  wretched  system  of  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary Expenditure  was  persevered  in. 
That  system,  in  his  opinion,  was  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  delusion,  and  it  was 
continued  to  prevent  Parliament  from 
seeing  the  real  state  of  affairs.    But  his 
object  was  to  show  the  result.     In  1877 
the  ordinary  Expenditure  exceeded  the 
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entire  income  of  the  year  by  £-3,543, OST. 
But  that  was  not  the  deficit  of  the  year. 
In  that  year  £4,790,052  was  borrowed, 
and  expended  upon  what  were   called 
Extraordinary  Works,  now  classed  under 
the  delusive  epithet  of  **  productive  out- 
lays."      The     deficit     was,    therefore, 
largely  augmented,  and  the  Revenue  fell 
below  the  Expenditure  by  £8,334,800. 
That  certainly  showed  a  very  sad  kind 
of  management  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.     In  1878,  £2,000,000  of  fresh 
taxation  was  placed  on  the  people  of 
India,   which,   however,  did  not  yield 
that  sum.     In  that  year  the   Finance 
Minister  made  the  very  tardy  admission 
that  we  were  living  beyond  our  income 
in  India ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
pose fresh  taxes  to  bring  about  an  equi- 
librium, and  to  provide  a  Famine  Insur- 
ance Fund  of  £1,500,000  sterling.     Our 
Eulers  in  India  seemed  to    think  that 
every  10  years  there  must  be  a  Famine, 
and  that  £15,000,000  must  be  expended 
upon  it.     He  thought  that  a  delusion ; 
and  he  was  quite  sure  there  would  be 
many  Famines  in  India,  if  £15,000,000 
were  to  be  expended  on  each  recurring 
Famine.     In   1878  the  fresh  taxation 
was  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund  existed  only  on  paper. 
In    that    year,     £4,599,000     was    ex- 
pended in  what  were  falsely  called  re- 
productive outlays,  and  the  deficit  in  the 
Revenue  was  £3,299,000.     Then  came 
the  present  year,  1879-80,  for  which  we 
had  only  got  the  estimate  of  accounts. 
This  year,  the  first  time  in  20  years,  we 
had  a  war  expenditure  in  India,  and  the 
amount  charged  against  the  year  1879-80 
was  £2,000,000.     That  war,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  a  just  and  necessary  war,  and 
he  had  supported  it  in  that  House.    It 
was  a  war  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  preventing  that  Power  ever 
having  a  paramoimt  influence  in  the 
government  of  that  State.     That  war 
was  supposed  to  have  cost  £2,000,000. 
India  in  former  days  could  have  paid 
three  or  four  times  the  amount,  and 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  paying  it 
now  if  the  country  were  governed  on  the 
principles  of  common  sense  and  justice ; 
but   India  was   ruled  at    the    present 
moment  in  a  very  different  spirit.   What 
was  the  issue  of  the  present  year  ?  These 
£2,000,000  were   properly  charged   to 
the  ordinary  Expenditure;   and  the  Ex- 
penditure   exceeded    the    income    by 
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£1,395,000.    In  addition  to  this,  T^rd 
Lytton  modestly  asked  for  £3,500,000 
more  to  be  spent  on  productive  outlays — 
on  works  which,  were  not  worth  a  far- 
thing— and  the  consequence  would  be,  if 
that  waste  were  permitted,  that  we  should 
have  this  year  a  deficiency  of  £4,895,000. 
In  the  three  years,  1877-8-9,  the  Ex- 
penditure of  India  exceeded  the  income 
by  £16,500,000,  and  it  would  have  been 
£20,000,000  but  for  the  fresh  taxation 
of  1879.     This  state  of  Indian  finance, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  only  serious,  but 
most  alarming.     It  was  the  more  alarm- 
ing because  we  had  always  had  '^  pros- 
perity speeches  "  delivered  in  connection 
with  Indian  finance.     The  noble  Lord 
the  late  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  never 
appeared  so  happy  as  when  dilating  on' 
the  great  benefits  India  was  deriving 
from  possessing  an  irresponsible  Secre- 
tary of  State — for  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  was  practically  irresponsible. 
The  noble  Lord  used  to  revel  in  his 
statements  of  imaginary  surplus  millions 
flowing  into  the  Exchequer  of  India,  and 
fructifying  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  When  Members  got  up  and  spoke 
about  deficits,  they  were  told  they  did  not 
know  what   they  were  talking   about. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  very  ABC 
of  finance ;  no  one  could  understand  that 
subject  but  the  noble  Lord.     He  (Mr. 
Smollett)  had  once  modestly  hinted  that 
the  prosperity  accounts  on  which  the 
noble    Lord    relied    were    based  upon 
cooked  accounts;  but  the  noble  Lord  was 
indignant.     He  said  it  was  a  foul  asper- 
sion on  great  Departments  in  India — 
on  Gentlemen  who  were  a  great  deal 
too  honest  to  cook  accounts.     He  made 
the  charge ;  he  adhered  to  the  charge ; 
and  he  repeated  the  charge,  with  this 
addition — that  the  accounts  were  pur- 
posely cooked,  and  he  should  prove  it. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  at  that  time  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury),  S2)eaking  in  **  another  place  " 
on  the  4ih  of  March,  1876,  stated  that 
the  finances  of  India  were  in  a  most 
prosperous    condition.      He    said    the 
finances  were  admirably  managed  ;  that 
in    four    years,    if   the    accounts    sent 
to  him  by  Lord  Northbrook  were  cor- 
rect, from  1869  to  1873  inclusive,  there 
were  enormous  surplus  revenues  brought 
into  the  Exchequer  and  accounted  for. 
They  amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum 
of  £8,571,000,     These  were  surplus  re- 


ceipts, after  paying  every  proper  charge 
in  India  and  in  this  country.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  of 
course,  ro-ochoed  this  statement  in  that 
House.  Not  having  the  fear  of  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  noble  Lords  before 
his  eyes,  he  ventured,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1877,  to  move  a  Eesolution 
declaring  that  the  House  viewed  with 
alarm  the  state  of  Indian  finance ;  but 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
seconder.  The  hon.  Member  for  Ash- 
ton  (Mr.  Mellor)  seconded  it.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  replying  to  his  Resolu- 
tion, declared  that  there  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
"  Deficit,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  **  why, 
in  this  very  year,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  just  about  to  close — in  the  year 
1875-6— there  is,  and  will  be  found,  a 
clear  surplus  of  £1,700,000,  after  paying 
every  proper  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  bring  against  the  Eevenue.'^ 
The  noble  Lord  made  that  somewhat 
audacious  assertion  in  a  year  when  ho 
had  refused  to  pennit  any  alteration  in 
the  cotton  duties  paid  in  India,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  sur|)lus  Ee- 
venue.  The  noble  Lord  said — "You 
talk  of  deficits  at  a  period  when  no  Se- 
cretary of  State  has  boon  required  to 
borrow  one  «ngle  halfpenny '* — or  as 
they  would  call  it  in  Scotland,  not  a 
single  baubee,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  for  the  last  10  years." 
**  Deficit!  Why,  in  the  six  years  from 
1869  to  1875  we  have  had  a  surplus  of 
£13,000,000,  after  paying  every  possible 
charge.  There  has  been  a  Famine  iu 
these  years.  There  was  a  Famine  in 
1874-5,  and  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  that  year  in  respect  of  the  Famine  was 
£6,500,000,  or  very  nearly  £7,000,000." 
' '  Who  paid  it, '  'he  said.  '  *  We  had  not  to 
borrow  the  money.  It  is  a  perfect  de- 
lusion to  suppose  that  we  have  boiTowed 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  paid  out 
of  the  £13,000,000  of  surplus  which 
accrued  from  1869  to  1875.  And  thcro 
were  £6,500,000  left  after  paying  that 
enormous  charge."  About  that  char^^o 
there  was  a  perfect  scandal.  There 
was  no  Famine  in  Bengal  in  those  j'ears. 
There  was  a  death,  but  nothing  like  a 
famine,  and  £1,500,000  would  meet 
every  possible  charge  that  could  be 
honestly  made  in  respect  of  expenditure 
in  India  in  those  years.  ["  Hear, 
hear!"]  He  was  glad  to  hear  an 
hon.   Member  on  the    Opposition  side 
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take  that  view.  He  (Mr.  Smollett)  once 
had  a  different  view  himself;  but  he 
had  found  that  what  he  now  stated 
was  the  fact.  His  opinion  was  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
statement  about  Famine  expenditure  and 
a  surphis  of  £6,500,000,  and  that  it 
was  furnished  from  cooked  accounts. 
The  money  to  meet  the  Famine  had  been 
borrowed  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  balance  of  £6,500,000  remaining  in 
the  Treasury  was  a  myth.  But  the  noble 
Lord  assumed  all  this  to  be  true,  and 
spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  Indian 
finance.  He  said  that  in  normal  years 
there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  £2,000,000 
sterling  per  annum — a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  Famine  charges,  and  to  leave  still 
most  satisfactory  surplus  receipts  in  the 
Indian  Treasuries.  Now,  these  state- 
ments were  perfectly  true  in  one  sense ; 
but  they  were  most  fallacious  and  de- 
ceptive in  another  aspect.  They  were 
true,  provided  we  shut  our  eyes  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
Government  was  borrowing  largely  in 
each  of  the  years  during  which  we 
boasted  of  surplus  receipts.  In  those 
years  the  Government  borrowed  millions 
of  money  and  kept  the  loans  out  of  sight, 
carrying  the  sums  borrowed  to  the  head 
of  a  suspense  account,  or  entering  the 
loans  on  account  under  the  head  of  **  re- 
coverable assets.'*  This  mode  of  dealing 
with  loans  might  be  correct,  provided  the 
money  borrowed  had  been  honestly  spent 
upon  productive  Avorks — works  which, 
within  a  limited  period,  produced  large 
returns,  and  provided  great  care  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  large  outlays  being 
charged  as  recoverable,  although  spent 
on  undertakings  which  were  wholly  un- 
productive .  Parli  am  en  t  was  con  stantly  as- 
sured that  this  was  the  case,  that  no  works 
made  with  borrowed  capital  were  sanc- 
tioned in  India,  save  such  as  were  sure  to 
bo  largely  reproductive.  These  were  the 
accounts  and  statements  which  he  assailed 
as  unveracious.  He  frequently  quoted 
instances  of  irrigation  canals  upon  which 
millions  had  been  wasted,  and  from 
which  no  returns  were  anticipated.  His 
charges  were  disbelieved.  Nobody  took 
the  smallest  notice  of  them ;  but  they 
were  true  nevertheless,  and  the  truth 
was  disclosed  in  1877,  just  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Middlesex  had  been 
made,  in  which  he  took  credit  for  a  sur- 
plus of  £13,000,000   in  six  years.     In 
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March,  1877,  Sir  John  Strachey  brouglit 
forward  the  Budget  for  that  year.    He 
took  what  he  called  a  hopeful  account  of 
India  at  that  period.      He  demanded 
£4,000,000  for  Extraordinary  Works,  for 
productive  works  which  produced  no- 
thing but  mischief;   but   the   Finance 
Minister  admitted  that  in  this  sum  there 
was  a  charge  for  works,  which  ought  to 
have  been  classed  as  ordinary,  amount- 
ing to   £1,200,000.     This   charge  had 
been  erroneously  foisted  into  the  account 
Sir  John  Strachey  next  admitted  that  he 
had  looked  over  the  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  and  had  found,  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  that  £4,700,000  had  been  ex- 
pended in  those  years,  and  had  been  re- 
garded as  recoverable  assets,  which  had 
been  expended  on  railways  made  for 
military  purposes,  works  never  expected 
to  yield  mercantile  profits.     Lord  Lytton 
admitted  that  this  was  true,   acknow- 
ledging that  positive  orders  had  been 
sent  from  England  not  to  allow  under- 
takings of  this  nature  to  be  entered  as 
extraordinary;  but  these  orders  had  been 
disregarded.     Now,  what  was  this  but  a 
direct  admission  that  the  accounts  of  Ex- 
penditure had  been  improperly  cooked  in 
order  to  show  surplus  receipts  of  Revenue 
when  none  existed.     But  this  was  not 
all.     The  Finance  Minister  said  nothing 
of   vast   sums  wasted  upon    irrigation 
works  wholly  unproductive,  yet,  in  like 
manner,  treated  as  productive  outlays, 
although  no  one  knew  the  fact  better 
than  Sir  John  Strachey.     For,  in   this 
Budget  Statement  for  1877,  he  proposed 
to  impose  on  certain  districts  of  Bengal 
a  local  cess  of  £275,000  a-year.     This 
local  cess  was  imposed  to   recoup  the 
Government  for  the   interest   of   some 
£6,000,000  sterling  spent  on  irrigation 
canals,  which  were  found  when  finished 
to  be  wholly  unproductive.    The  demand 
was  a  most  discreditable  one  ;   but  the 
fact  that  it  was  made  amounted  to  an  ad- 
mission that,  with  the  military  charges, 
a  sum  of  £12,000,000  had  been  carried 
to  a  false  or  improper  account,  and  had 
been   treated   as   a  recoverable   asset ; 
whereas  the  money  should  have  been 
charged  to  the  ordinary  Expenditure  of 
the  years  in  which  the  outlay  was  made. 
These    admissions     proved    how    erro- 
neous were  the  calculations  of  surplus 
receipts  made  in  the  six  preceding  years 
by  the   LTnder  Secretary  of  State.     In 
the  same  year,  in  December,  1877,  the 
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Finance  Minister  imposed  fresh  taxes 
upon  India,  which  were  expected  to  pro- 
duce £2,000, 000  sterling,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  money  was  urgently  required ; 
while  in  February,  1877,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  boasting  of  a  clear  sur- 
plus of  £2, 000, 000  annually  then  existing, 
sufficient  to  meet  Famine  charges,  and 
still  leaving  larger  surplus  receipts  upon 
an  average  of  six  financial  years.    These 
contradictory  statements,  proceeding  at 
one  and  the  same  time  from  officials  in 
Calcutta  and  in  London,  sufficiently  dis- 
played the  ignorance  which,  two  years 
ago,  prevailed  in  the  matter  of  Indian 
finance.     In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  these 
gentlemen  lived  in  a  Fool's  Paradise. 
In  the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  on  the  1 3th 
February,  1877,  the  noble  Lord  insisted 
that  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the 
Government  of  the  late  East  India  Com- 
pany practised  a  strict  economy,  while  the 
Imperial  Administration  was  extravagant 
and  wasteful.    The  reverse,  he  said,  was 
the  truth.     The  noble  Lord  proved  it 
in  this  way.     He  took  India  from  1814 
up  to  the  period  when  the  Company's 
rule  ceased,  and   he  said  that  during 
those  years  the  East  India   Company 
exceeded  its   income  by    £72,000,000. 
£42,000,000     of     this     amount     were 
added  to  the  National  Debt  from  1814 
up  to  the  year  1856 ;    and  during  the 
last  three  years — ^from  1857  to  1859  in- 
clusive— £30,000,000  more    were  bor- 
rowed to  put  down  insurrection.     The 
noble  Lord  declared  that  the  whole  of 
this  was  unproductive  expenditure — that 
£72,000,000  had  been  recklessly  wasted. 
He  never  heard  a  more  extraordinary 
statement  than  that,  or  a  more  odious 
comparison.     In  1814  the  Company  did 
not  possess  one-half   of   the  territory 
which  we  now  held  in  India.     It  did  not 
enjoy  anything  like  a  moiety  of    the 
revenues  which  we  now  drew  from  those 
territories.  From  that  period — 181 4 — up 
to  1855-6,  the  East  India  Company  was 
engaged  in  constant  wars — warsof  aggres- 
sion, usurpation,  conquest,  and  annexa- 
tion.    During  those  years  the  Company 
was  engaged  in  acquiring,  in  building  up, 
and  in  consolidating  the  vast  Empire  over 
which  Her  Majesty  now   reigned — he 
wished  she  reigned  with  greater  success. 
The  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  Governor 
General  at  that  time.  He  carried  on  great 
and  successful  and  expensive  wars  against 
the  Mahratta  powers,  and  spenthugesums 
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in  putting  down  the  Pindarreeinsurgentp. 
The  successor  of  the  noble  Marquess  was 
Lord  Amherst,  who  quarrelled  with  the 
King  of  Burmah.    He  spent  £10,000,000 
or  £12,000,000  in  a  Burmese  war,  and 
he  added  the  present  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vinces   by    conquest    to    our    Empire. 
At  a  later  period  Lord  Auckland  sent 
a  great  military  expedition  into  Cen- 
tral   Asia — into    Afghanistan — costing 
£17,000,000,   paid  by  the  East   India 
Company,  borrowed  in  India,  and  no 
difficulty  found  about    the   borrowing 
of  it.     That  was  part  of  the  £42,000,000 
spent  up  to  1 855-6.    Lord  Ellenborough 
succeeded.     He  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  war,  and  had  a  passion  for  war.     On 
one  ocoasfon,  at  a  meeting  in  Calcutta, 
he   (Mr.   Smollett)  heard  Lord  Ellen- 
borough    declare    that    the    only    mo- 
ments   of  unalloyed   enjoyment  in  his 
official  life  were  those  which  he   had 
spent  in    the  camp.     Lord  Hardinge, 
who    followed,    entered    into    a    fierce 
struggle  with  the   Sikh  Army,    which 
was  at  last  overthrown,  and  we  added 
the  Punjab  to  our  rule.   Then  came  Lord 
Dalhousie,    who    annexed    Pegu    and 
Gude,  which  led  to  the  Mutiny,  costing 
£30,000,000.     The    Mutiny    was   sup- 
pressed, and  we  secured  possession  of 
one  of   our  finest  States,    Gude.    No 
doubt,  the  East  India  Company  spent 
£72,000,000  in  that  way ;  but  it  was  idle 
to  say  that  the  expenditure  was  not  pro- 
ductive.   It  produced   the  Indian  Em- 
pire; it  added  annually  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  to  our  means.     The  charge 
which  he  (Mr.  Smollett)  brought  against 
the  Imperial  Administration  was  this — 
that  ever  since  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment took  possession  in  1860,  in  a  time 
of  profound    peace,   it    had    managed 
India  with  such  an  utter  want  of  dis- 
cretion, prudence,  thrift,  and  economy, 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  were, 
and  for  many  years  past  had  been,  drift- 
ing into  something  like  bankruptcy.    He 
had  the  accounts  of  India  during  the 
last  seven  years,  going  back  to  1873, 
in  his  hands,  and  he  would  read  them. 
Why  did  he  go  back  to  that  year  ?    Be- 
cause that  was  the  first  year  of  Lord 
Northbrook's  Administration,    and  be- 
cause, in  1872,  under  Lord  Mayo,  who 
had  enforced  economy  to  a  vast  extent, 
there   was  a  surplus  of  income.     But 
Lord  Mayo's  policy  was  set  aside  with 
this    result — the  deficit  of   income  in 
1873-4  was  £5,360,000;  in  1874-5  the 
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deficit  was  £3,930,000;   in  1875-6  the 
deficit  was    £2,601,000;  in    1876-7   it 
was     £5,992,000 ;    in    1877-8    it    was 
£8,334,000 ;  in  1878-9  it  was  £3,299,000 ; 
and  for   1879-80  it  was  estimated  at 
£4,895,000.     The  total  deficit  in  seven 
years  was,    therefore,   £34,500,000  in 
round  figures.     The  increased  taxes  im- 
posed to  meet  this  state  of  affairs  were 
destroying  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
India  to  our  Government.    We  must  now 
make  reductions,  for  this  state  of  things 
should  not  be  permitted   to   continue. 
What,  then,  was  the  remedy  ?   We  were 
told  that  a  change  had  at  last  come  over 
the  official  mind,  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  admitted.     The  confession 
of  amendment  was  certainly  not  hearty, 
although  they  heard  no  more  of  mil- 
lions of  surplus  receipts  fructifying  in 
the  Indian  Treasuries.    The   necessity 
of    cautious    economy    was    admitted; 
but  the  reductions    contemplated  were 
peddling.     If  the  statements  he  had  just 
quoted  of  the  deficits  of  the  last  seven 
years  were  true,  a  reduction  of  at  least 
£6,000,000  sterling  of  annual  Expendi- 
ture was  needed  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of    India    in   a   secure    position. 
What  was  the  proper  position  of  a  Go- 
vernment ?    It  should  be  able  to  meet, 
one  year  with  another,  the  entire  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  Expenditure  from 
the  annual  Revenue  without  borrowing. 
A  strong  Government  should  have  a 
considerable  surplus  Eevenue  to    meet 
emergencies,  whether  of  War  or  of  Famine 
— it  should  have  funds  at  its  disposal  to 
reduce  the  National  Debt,  or  to  remove 
onerous  and  grinding  taxation.     Steps 
to  insure  this  should  be  taken.     The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)    stated  in  this  discussion 
that  Lord   Mayo    had    cut    down   the 
lavish  expenditure  of  Lord  Lawrence  by 
£5,000,000.     Why,   he  (Mr.  Smollett) 
asked,   could  not  this,  and  more  than 
this,  be  done  again,  and  in  the  same 
way  ?  Of  course,  a  man  of  determination, 
and  of  pluck,  and  of  backbone  was  re- 
quired to  do  this ;  and  as  Lord  Lytton 
was,  confessedly,  not  a  statesman  of  this 
sort,  another  plan  must  be  taken.     In 
his  (Mr.  Smollett's)  judgment,  a  Royal 
Commission   should    be    forthwith   de- 
spatched to  India  empowered  to  carry 
out  large  reductions  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Sei'vicos,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  £2,000,000  per  annum, 
and  that  in  the  space  of  one  year.  Some 
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£5,000,000  more  could  be  saved  at  onc< 
by  wise  reductions  in  the.Establishmen 
of  Public  Works.  He  should  not  entei 
then  upon  a  history  of  the  origin  ani 
growth  of  this  Department.  The  Estab 
Ushment,  in  its  present  position  an( 
magnitude,  was  universally  spoken  a 
as  uie  scourge  and  curse  of  our  Govern 
ment.  He  had  it  from  a  high  authorit] 
that  the  cost  in  wages,  salaries,  anc 
emoluments  was  at  least  £1,250,00( 
a-year.  He  should  suggest  that  one' 
hcdf  of  the  Establishment,  beginning 
with  its  head.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  shoalc 
be  discharged ;  and  that  a  maximun 
sum  of  £600,000  should  be  the  Hmi 
of  the  charge  for  the  Department  ii 
future.  He  saw  from  the  public  ac 
counts  that  the  disbursements  under  tli( 
head  of  Ordinary  amounted  to  £3,500,001 
a-year.  He  knew  that  the  expenditon 
under  the  head  of  Extraordinary  ha( 
been  £4,700,000  in  the  last  two  years- 
thus,  the  entire  charge  in  each  yea 
was,  with  the  office  Establishment 
£9,500,000.  In  his  judgment,  th 
expenditure  should  be  limited  am 
fixed  at  £4,000,000,  including  cos 
of  Establishment;  and  this  should 
on  no  account,  be  exceeded.  If  thi 
were  done,  there  would  be  a  saving  o 
£5,500,000  a-year.  He  might  add,  ii 
conclusion,  that  great  and  sweeping  re 
trenchments  of  this  character  woul< 
restore  confidence  and  loyalty  to  thi 
Native  mind.  The  suggestions  he  ha< 
made  were  simple,  easy  of  accomplish 
ment,  and  thoroughly  practical.  The] 
would  make  no  impression  upon  officia 
minds,  he  was  sure,  on  either  side  of  th( 
House — for  officialism  detested  frugality 
Eetrenchment  and  common  sense,  ap 
plied  to  Indian  finance,  were  repugnant 
to  the  official  mind. 

Mk.  RATHBONE  :  I  am  sure  itmusi 
be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
those  who  have  really  watched  the  course 
of  our  management  of  the  affiairs  of 
India  that  at  last  there  seems  some  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  House  to  re- 
cognizing the  importance  and  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  we  have  undertaken 
in  the  government  of  that  country.  I 
have  only  one  comment  to  make  on  the 
very  able  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  for  India  in  opening 
the  debate — that  it  was  only  too  able, 
and  too  successful  in  one  of  the  objects 
he  had  in  view,  that  of  allaying  alarm ; 
for,  in  order  to  give  him  power  to  carry 
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out  the  reforms  contemplated,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  in  England 
should  continue  alive  to  the  very  serious, 
though  by  no  means  hopeless,  position 
of  the  finances  of  India.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's admissions  were  so  candid,  and 
his  assurances  in  many  respects  so  satis- 
factory, that  it  was  evident  that  hon. 
Members  went  away  with  the  feeling 
that  though  there  had  'been  danger,  the 
Government,  being  aware  of  that  dan- 
ger, it  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  at  all  into  the  gene- 
ral question ;  but  having  studied  very 
carefully  the  last  India  Financial  State- 
ment, ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  2nd 
May,  1879,  and  having  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  debate,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  points  which,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  India,  as  contrasted 
with  the  Government,  the  trading  com- 
munity, and  the  capitalists  of  this  coun- 
try, have  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
First,  with  regard  to  productive  Public 
Works,  the  Indian  Government  say,  in 
the  Financial  Statement,  paragraph  11, 
page  5,  that — 

''  The  financial  condition  of  that  State  is  un- 
sound whose  yearly  Public  Revenues,  rigidly 
criticized,  are  habitually  less  than  its  whole 
yearly  Public  Expenditure,  excepting  only  that 
portion  which  may  be  confidently  trusted  to 
produce  a  revenue  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  the 
interest  on  the  excess  of  Public  Debt  which  re- 
sults from  it." 

Now,  this  statement  is  so  sound  and 
clear  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
subsequent  statements  seem  to  show 
that,  as  men  of  business,  they  are  not 
aware  how  much  more  strictly  that  prin- 
ciple must  be  applied  in  future  if  they 
are  to  avoid  insolvency ;  for  they  go  on 
to  treat  as  productive  expenditure  that 
which  they  themselves  say,  in  paragraph 
148,  page  125— 

**  Cannot  be  expected  within  any  time  that  can 
be  foreseen  to  produce  a  profit  equal  to  the  in- 
terest upon  it.'* 

And  anybody  who  will  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Paper  circulated  this  morn- 
ing— which  I  regret  there  has  not  been 
more  time  to  consider — will  see  that 
among  ja  great  many  of  the  undertak- 
ings treated  as  productive,  and,  there- 
fore, as  good  assets,  there  are  several 
which  are  not  worth  anything  like  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  them.  Now,  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  mode  of  account-keeping 
is  just  that  which  has  brought  the  City 


of  Glasgow  Bank  to  its  present  position. 
They,  like  the  Government  of  India, 
continued  to  value  at  its  cost  expenditure 
intended  to  be  productive,  but  which 
had  not  proved  so.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
advocating  a  sudden  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, which  might  be  politically  dan- 
gerous, and  very  hard  on  the  people  of 
Lidia.  But  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  insolvency,  is  a  much  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  probable 
adequate  return  for  expenditure.  The 
expenditure  now  proposed  of  £2,000,000, 
if  added  to  the  Debt  of  India  for  works 
that  are  not,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  suflRciently  produc- 
tive to  cover  the  interest  or  the  excess 
of  Public  Debt  which  they  cause,  must 
ultimately  break  down  tne  finance  of 
India;  and  it  will  be  seen,  on  referring 
to  page  12  of  the  Paper  issued  to-day, 
that  the  return  in  1877-8  on  the 
£18,000,000  expended  during  the  last 
1 0  years  on  State  Eailways  does  not  yield 
quite  f  per  cent  towards  it ;  whereas  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Government  has 
been  stated  by  them  to  be  4J  per  cent. 
A  small  part  of  the  deficiency  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  incomplete  undertakings ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  much  of  it  is  due 
to  undertakings  which  will  not,  within 
any  reasonable  time,  be  remunerative ; 
and  when  people  point  to  the  satisfactory 
improvements  in  the  returns  from  gua- 
ranteed railways,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  first  instance,  of  course, 
English  capitalists  selected  the  large 
main  lines,  which  were  likely  to  be  most 
productive,  and  that  most  of  those  that 
are  left  are  those  that  are  less  promis- 
ing. The  Government  of  India  should 
furnish  us  with  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
probable  return,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  of  revenue  from  those  so-called 
productive  works ;  and  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  be  productive  within  a  reason- 
able time  should  no  longer  be  treated  as 
productive  expenditure.  Again,  with 
respect  to  a  remark  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  India  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  Service,  of  which  he  spoke 
with  justifiable  pride,  I  am  satisfied, 
and  so,  I  fear,  are  most  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  present  position  of 
affairs  in  this  country,  that  the  returns 
from  trade  and  manufactures,  and  other 
occupations,  are  not  likely  to  be  on  the 
same  prosperous  scale  in  the  next  20  years 
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that  they  have  been  in  the  last ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a  much 
larger  supply,  from  the  increased  facili- 
ties for  education,  the  best    educated 
services.     Therefore,  the  Government  of 
India  are  likely  to  meet  in  future  much 
less  severe  competition  for  the  service  of 
superior  educated  men  of  the  best  de- 
scription than  they  have  done   in  the 
past.     A  more  moderate  rate  of  remu- 
neration   and    of  superannuation    will 
secure    for  the  Government  the  high- 
class  servants  whom  they  have  hitherto 
secured ;  and,  acting  as  they  are  for  such 
a  poor  population  as  that  of  India,  they 
are  bound,  while  giving  a  fair,  not  to 
give  a  remuneration  beyond  that  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  services  which 
they  require;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  may  be  considerable  reduction  in 
this  respect.     There  is  another  point  on 
which  I  think  the  Government,  acting 
for  so  poor  a  population  as  that  of  India, 
is  bound  to  be  very  much  more  strict 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.     I  mean  in 
dealing  with  capitalists.     Now,  it  was 
an  unjustifiable  thing,  for  which,  I  be- 
lieve, neither  this  nor  the  late  Govern- 
ment were  originally  responsible — but  I 
care  not  who  is   responsible  for  it — it 
was  utterly  unjustifiable  to  purchase  the 
Orissa  irrigation  works,   at  the  cost  of 
the    people   of  India,   for  £1,000,000, 
when  the  undertaking  was  unsaleable  in 
the  market  at  £600,000,  besides  giving, 
if  I  remember  right,    £70,000   to  the 
officials  of  the  Company,  as  what  I  can 
hardly  characterize   as  anything  but  a 
bribe,  for  concluding  with  the  Govern- 
ment an  operation  so  disadvantageous 
to  the  country.     And  even  in  the  East 
India  Financial  Statement  of  the  2nd  of 
May,  the  Government  seems  to  consider 
that  it  may  be  justifiable    to  give  to 
capitalists,  for  work  actually  completed 
and  done    with,  more    than  the  strict 
letter  of  their  contract  entitles  them  to 
receive.     When  you  look  at  the  amount 
of  English  capital  which  is  seeking  in- 
vestment, and  the  readiness — nay,  the 
rashness — with    which    English     capi- 
talists seek  investment  that  is  likely  to 
be  profitable,  it  appears  to  me  an  im- 
proper thing  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
poor  people  of  India  to  capitalists  who 
were  guaranteed  against  loss,  and  who 
have  made  very  handsome  profits,  more 
than  they  are  bound  to  pay.     If  it  be 
contended  that  there  is  no  great  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  English  capitalists 
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to  invest  capital  in  India,  it  must  arise 
from  one  of  two  causes — either  that  this 
coddling  system  is  really  injuring  in- 
stead of  promoting  enterprize  in  that 
direction,  as,  in  fact,  the  system  of  Go- 
vernment aid  has  a  tendency  to  do ;  or 
the  enterprizing  English  capitalist  does 
not  find  in  these  undertakings  profitable 
employment  for  .his  capital.  In  that 
case,  it  ought  to  oe  a  caution  to  the  (Go- 
vernment to  be  careful  how  they  under- 
take operations  which  are  thus  shunned 
by  private  enterprize.  Now,  I  know 
that  people  will  sometimes  point  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  exports  from  India 
as  an  indirect  advantage,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  when  these  ex- 
ports are  stimulated  by  undertakings 
which  can  only  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
taxation  of  the  people  of  India,  they  are 
not  a  benefit  to  them,  but  an  evil.  Yon 
are,  in  fact,  doing  the  very  thing  that 
we  blame  the  French  Government  for 
doing  in  the  sugar  bounties.     If  yon 

E remote  the  export  of  grain  from  India 
y  carrying  it  to  the  ports  by  railways, 
which  do  not  pay,  but  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  taxation  levied  on  the 
people  of  India,  you  certainly  may 
cheapen  the  price  of  grain  to  the  con- 
sumer in  England  and  France,  but  it  is 
at  the  cost  of  the  poorer  people  of  India ; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  far  our  agri- 
cultural friends  will,  any  more  than 
our  sugar  refiners,  like  competition  in 
the  supply  of  wheat  thus  artificially 
stimulated.  There  is  only  one  other 
point  which  I  think  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  its  effect  upon 
the  Indian  population.  The  silver  ques- 
tion has  been  generally  treated  as  if  it 
had  only  one  side  to  it.  People  speak 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver  solely  with 
the  view  to  its  effect  upon  the  Debt  of 
India,  contracted  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and 
upon  our  trade  with  India  and  other 
countries  with  silver  currency.  Now,  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  might  be 
wise  to  introduce  a  bi-metallic  currency. 
Nor  am  I  prepared  to  deny  that  if  the 
Government  see  their  way  clearly  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw  the  sums 
they  require  from  India  at  a  more  ad- 
vantageous rate  of  exchange,  they  might 
not  be  wise  to  postpone  the  transfer  of 
money  from  India ;  but,  unless  they  do 
see  their  way  clearly  to  do  this,  I  do  say 
that  any  tampering  with  the  exchange 
temporarily  to  raise  the  rate,  at  what 
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may  prove  to  be  the  cost  of  the  people  of 
India,  would  be  a  most  unwise  and  im- 
proper thing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  working  population  of  India 
are  large  debtors  of  sums  to  be  paid  in 
silver,  and  that  the  cheapness  of  silver 
must  have  diminished  enormously  to 
them  the  pressure  of  the  evils  which 
they  have  recently  been  suffering  under. 
The  ryot  in  India  has  to  pay  the  money- 
lender in  silver,  and  the  zemindar  in 
silver  for  the  rent  of  his  land.  Had  the 
trade  been  in  its  ordinary  state,  the 
effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  would 
have  been  largely  to  raise  the  rupee 
value  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  and  of 
his  land.  Owing  to  the  very  bad  state 
of  trade,  it  has  not  taken  this  form,  but 
it  must  have  prevented  enormously  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  produce 
he  had  to  sell,  and  of  the  value  of  his 
labour ;  and  you  have  no  right,  at  the 
risk  of  its  being  at  his  cost,  artificially 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  sums  which  he 
has  contracted  to  pay  in  silver.  When 
gold  was  discovered  in  California  and 
Australia,  we  did  not  find  that  the  abun- 
dance of  the  metal  which  formed  the 
b€isis  of  the  circulation  of  this  country 
was  injurious  to  us.  On  the  contrary, 
it  greatly  stimulated  the  prosperity  of 
this  country ;  and  why  should  not  a 
similar  cause  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
India  ?  The  Government  of  India  require 
to  be  very  much  on  their  guard  in  view- 
ing this  question,  because,  of  course,  the 
whole  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  the 
whole  mercantile  community,  have  a  de- 
cided interest  in  this  matter  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India ; 
and  it  is  most  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
Qt)vemment  to  hold  the  balance  even 
where  most  of  their  advisers  are  deeply 
interested  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  at 
the  close  of  his  speech,  spoke  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  task  we  have  undertaken  in 
the  government  of  the  millions  of  India. 
Not  only  is  it  a  great  task,  it  is  a  greater 
task  than  has  ever  been  successfully 
accomplished  by  any  nation  which  has 
borne  Imperial  sway  over  other  countries. 
The  hon.  Member  is,  as  we  all  hope  and 
believe,  on  the  threshold  of  an  eminent 
career ;  and  I  venture  to  think  he  could 
set  before  himself  no  nobler  under- 
taking than  that  of  thoroughly  mastering 
and  bringing  home  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  enormous  responsibili- 
ties they    have    undertaken,    and    the 


enormous  difficulties  of  the  task  of 
making  out  of  those  millions  of  poor 
people  of  India  a  nation,  not  merely  of 
well-fed  beings,  but  of  industrious,  in- 
telligent, self-reliant  men. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN:  The  state  of  the 
Indian  exchanges  and  the  price  of 
silver  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
discussions  of  Indian  finance  that  I  feel 
I  need  make  little  apology  if  I  confine 
my  remarks  on  this  occasion  exclusively 
to  this  one  topic.  Other  parts  of  the 
Indian  Budget  command  the  very 
greatest  interest,  and  it  is  no  want 
of  appreciation  of  other  most  weighty 
matters  which  induces  me  to  speak  of 
the  question  of  exchanges  alone  to-night. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  one  topic, 
because  it  is  in  itself  so  wide  that  it 
would  scarcely  leave  me  at  liberty  to 
dilate  on  other  matters.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  let  me  express  my  satisfac- 
tion that,  on  this  occasion,  the  question 
of  exchanges  has  not  been  discussed 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  loss  of  so 
many  millions  sterling,  but  that  the 
much  more  important  bearing  which  it 
has  on  the  population  of  India  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of.  I  am  afraid  that 
heretofore  the  whole  subject  has  been 
too  much  looked  upon  through  Euro- 
pean spectacles,  and  with  reference  to 
the  difficulty  which  is  so  painfully  ap- 
parent to  those  who  have  to  receive  pay- 
ments in  silver  on  which  they  sustained 
a  loss  when  they  convert  it  into  gold. 
Heretofore,  it  seems  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten  that  the  internal  transactions 
of  India  must  be  considered  as  much  as 
its  external  trade. 

Now,  I  purposely  made  a  distinction 
between  '*the  state  of  the  exchanges" 
and  **  the  price  of  silver."  They  are  two 
separate,  though  connected,  facts.  The 
state  of  the  exchanges  may  be  very  un- 
satisfactory, while  the  condition  of  the  sil- 
ver market  may  have  a  very  different  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  India  generally. 
Is  it  so  absolutely  clear  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  is  a  calamity  to  coun- 
tries with  a  silver  currency  ?  It  has,  at 
all  events,  never  been  explained  why 
the  flood  of  silver  into  India  must  have 
such  disastrous  effects,  while  the  influx 
of  gold  into  England,  after  the  dis- 
covery in  Australia,  was  hailed  as  a  ferti- 
lizing stream.  Gold  was  depreciated, 
but  trade  was  said  to  be  stimulated 
thereby.  Silver  is  depreciated  in  India, 
and  why  should  we  there  expect  a  con- 
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trary  effect.  Again,  let  me  say  that  the 
question  must  be  looked  upon  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view,  and  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  as  has  been  usually  the  case, 
from  a  European  stand-point.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross), 
in  his  able  and  most  lucid  speech,  has 
rendered  the  greatest  service  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  duty. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  House 
generally  has  sufficiently  observed  that 
we  have  escaped  a  very  great  danger. 
It  will  remember  the  statement  whiq^ 
was  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  when  he  opened  the 
debate,  that  proposals  had  been  made 
by  the  Indian  Government  which  had 
been  disallowed  by  the  Government  at 
home.  The  danger  which  we  have 
escaped  is  this — It  was  intended  arti- 
ficially to  raise  the  value  of  the  coined 
rupee.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  what 
the  currency  of  India  is.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  ask  myself  whether  it 
has  not  become  necessary  to  repeat  in 
another  form  the  famous  question  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  say,  not  **  What  is  a 
pound  ?  "  but  **  What  is  a  rupee  ?  "  A 
rupee  is  a  coin  containing  165  grains  of 
silver  and  15  grains  of  alloy.  At  the 
old  price  of  silver,  when  the  porportion 
between  gold  and  silver  was  as  15^  to  1, 
these  165  grains  of  silver  were  worth 
about  Is.  \0^d.  Their  present  worth 
is  about  Is.  Sd.  That  is  the  simple 
account  of  the  rupee;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  India  bars  of  silver, 
in  unlimited  quantities,  may  be  brought 
to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and  coin 
obtained  in  exchange ;  and,  just  as  in 
this  country,  the  currency  is  co-extensive 
with  the  amount  of  gold  which  those 
who  have  anything  to  sell  are  able  to 
obtain  in  return  for  their  goods,  so  the 
currency  of  India  is  co- extensive  with 
the  power  of  India  for  procuring  silver 
by  the  means  of  selling  goods.  It  is  an 
unlimited  silver  currency ;  and  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  that  silver  currency  that  all 
contracts  have  been  made  in  India.  If 
any  measure  were  adopted  to  close  the 
Mint  upon  silver,  the  privilege  would 
be  taken  away  from  debtors  of  paying 
their  debts  through  the  medium  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  bars;  and  it  would 
compel  all  debtors  to  apply  to  those  who 
have  coined  rupees  to  sell.  Now,  the 
great  sellers  of  rupees  are  the  Indian 
Government.  The  Indian  Government 
have  £15,000,000  worth  of  coined  rupees 
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to  sell  every  year.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  ingenious  plan,  if  it  were  proposed 
that  as  the  Government  could  not  sell 
coined  rupees  with  advanage  under  the 
present  system,  they  had  better  suspend 
any  fresh  coinage  of  silver  altogether. 
Such  a  step  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
coined  rupee,  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
the  lowest  drafts ;  it  might  save  the 
Government  from  heavy  loss.  But 
such  a  course  would,  practically,  be 
equivalent  to  sweeping  away,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  the  supply  of  silver 
for  circulation  in  India.  Any  measure 
thus  designed  artificially  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  rupee  would  disturb  the 
whole  of  the  internal  transactions  of 
India ;  and,  clearly,  we  must  be  careful, 
lest  in  our  attempts  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment from  financial  loss,  we  do  injustice 
to  the  population  over  which  they  rule. 
But  other  evils  are  alleged  besides  the 
loss  to  the  Government  from  the  sale  of 
their  bills ;  for  instance,  the  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  the  exchanges,  the  instabiUty 
of  the  price  of  silver — elements  of  uncer- 
tainty said  to  paralyze  trade.  No  doubt, 
these  violent  fluctuations  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  many,  and  have  been  a  great 
trial  to  the  whole  Indian  trade.  We 
have  passed  through  a  period  which  has 
been  viewed  by  all  merchants  trading 
with  India  with  regret  and  alarm.  And 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  these  causes 
for  regret,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  country 
has  continually  done  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness with  countries  subjected  to  no  less 
violent  fluctuation  in  their  exchanges. 
Look  at  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
when  gold  was  at  an  immense,  but  ever- 
varying  premium.  Look  at  the  Russian 
exchanges,  utterly  without  stability ;  at 
the  Austrian  exchanges.  Yet  England 
has  always  done  good  business  with  such 
countries,  nevertheless.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  disturbances  of  trade  through 
fluctuations  in  exchange;  and  surely  we 
must  be  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid 
being  tempted  by  such  a  difficulty  to 
have  recourse  to  empirical  remedies.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  empirical  remedies 
have  been  repudiated  in  so  many  quar- 
ters of  this  House.  Again,  as  regards 
actual  loss  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver.  No  doubt,  there  has  been  a  loss 
for  many  besides  the  Government.  But 
it  is  very  important  to  realize  who  are 
the  losers.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
has  alluded  to  the  various  classes ;  but 
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it  is  worth  wliile  to  make  this  very  clear. 
Those  likely  to  lose,  in  the  first  instance, 
are  such  as  receive  their  income  in  rupees 
and  have  to  remit  a  portion  to  their 
families  in  Enrope.  Most  Indian  officials 
belong  to  this  class ;  but  many  persons 
besides  may  have  to  make  remittances  to 
Europe  out  of  an  income  measured  in 
rupees.  Then  there  are  the  great  banks 
trading  with  India.  Many  of  them  are 
in  this  position — they  have  taken  de- 
posits in  England  and  Scotland  in  gold, 
or  in  £1  notes,  and  have  lent  the  money 
out  in  India.  They  cannot  bring  silver 
home  without  experiencing  a  serious  loss. 
When  events  occur,  such  as  the  breaking 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  an  event 
which  affected  very  distinctly  the  com- 
merce of  India,  many  of  the  Eastern 
banks  might  find  it  expedient  to  bring 
money  home  from  India  to  streng^en 
their  position.  Such  remittances  could 
not  be  managed  without  considerable 
loss.  Then  there  are  the  manufacturers 
who  have  exported  goods  to  India.  The 
value  of  those  goods  is  due  in  rupees. 
The  value  of  the  silver  in  the  rupee  falls, 
and  when  exchanged  for  gold  gives  a 
worse  price  for  the  goods.  Of  the  loss  of 
the  Government  I  need  not  speak  again. 
There  are  the  classes  who  suffer,  or  have 
suffered,  by  the  fall  of  silver,  and  every 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  withstood  the  pressure 
of  them  all — the  class  of  officials,  the 
class  of  traders  to  India,  the  banks,  and, 
above  all,  their  own  interests  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  their  bills.  I  believe 
we  have  escaped  a  real  danger  by  the 
Qt)vernment  refusing  proposals  of  which 
the  full  scope,  I  am  sure,  has  never  been 
thought  out.  To  judge  of  these  proposals 
it  was  necessary  to  recall  the  classes  in 
whose  favour  they  were  made ;  but  to 
judge  properly  of  any  remedies,  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  thoroughly  understand  the 
causes  of  the  evils  we  wish  to  meet. 
How  far  are  they  temporary  or  perma- 
nent ?  How  far  are  they  natural  or  de- 
pendent on  legislation  ? 

Now,  we  have  frequently  heard  that 
the  excessive  production  of  America  has 
been  the  real  cause  for  alarm  ;  and  I  saw 
it  recently  stated  that,  compared  with 
the  production  in  America,  the  sale  of 
the  German  silver  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  material  effect.  I  will 
examine  the  extent  of  these  respective 
causes.  I  readily  believe  that  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  America  has  had  a 


great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  dealers 
in  silver ;  but  it  has  been  rather  an 
effect  on  the  mind  which  has  been  wit- 
nessed, than  any  excessive  supplies  of 
the  metal  itself.  What  are  the  figures 
with  regard  to  these  supplies  from  the 
United  States  ?  It  is  really  startling, 
after  the  discoveries  of  the  mines  of 
Nevada,  to  look  at  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  silver  which  has  actually 
come  to  England.  From  1871  to  1874, 
England  imported  in  silver  from  the 
United  States,  £21,730,000,  or,  on  an 
average,  £5,000,000  a-year.  From  1875 
to  1878  the  total  net  imports  have 
been  £8,200,000,  or  an  average  of  about 
£2,000,000  a-year.  The  amounts  in 
the  years  1875-6-7-8,  were  respectively 
£3,090,000,  £2,267,000,  £2,315,000, 
and  £532,000.  In  this  last  year,  which 
exhibited  the  lowest  amount,  the  gross 
importswere  £1,615,000;  but£l, 083,000 
was  actually  sent  from  the  United  Eang- 
dom  to  the  United  States,  leaving  a 
balance  imported  from  the  United  States 
of  little  more  than  £500,000.  The  signi- 
ficanoe  of  these  figures  is  unquestionable. 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  went  direct  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan  and  China ; 
but,  nevertheless,  an  examination  of  the 
documents  presented  to  the  House  show 
that  the  exports  of  silver  from  America 
have  been  less  during  the  last  few  years 
than  they  were  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  observe,  and  the  fact  should  not 
be  neglected,  that  in  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  there  has  been  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  in  the 
amount  coming  from  the  United  States  ; 
and  I  particularly  wish  to  state  this  fact, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  producing  any 
bias  in  the  minds  of  anyone  with  regard 
to  the  future  course  of  the  silver  market. 
What  I  feel  bound  to  do,  after  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  production  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  figures  which  I  have 
quoted.  Let  me  go  back  for  one  moment 
to  the  Committee  of  which  I  was  Chair- 
man in  1876.  We  expected  that  the 
production  of  the  year  1876-7  would 
be  £9,000,000.  It  turned  out  to  be 
£7,000,000 ;  but  in  the  following  year 
it  was  £9,000,000.  Hon.  Members  have 
doubtless  seen,  with  regard  to  the  most 
recent  dates,  statements  in  the  public 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  scale  of  the 
production  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  and 
those  extraordinary  mines  which  in  1876 
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excited  so  mucli  attention.  It  appears 
that  in  the  present  year  the  produce  of 
these  mines  is  distinctly  decreasing ;  but 
I  have  no  special  information  upon  this 
part  of  the  case.  What  I  have  wished 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  is 
this,  that  hitherto — though  it  may  not 
continue  to  be  the  case — notwithstand- 
ing the  large  production  in  the  United 
States,  very  small  supplies  have  come  to 
these  shores.  The  main  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States  silver  mines 
has  been  used  for  coinage  purposes  in 
the  United  States  themselves;  but  if 
production  in  these  mines  continues  on 
the  scale  which  we  have  witnessed 
hitherto,  I  should  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  use  all  the  silver  they  pro- 
duce, and,  if  not,  it  is  clear  that  exports 
may  re-commence  on  a  large  scale. 

I  now  turn  to  Germany,  where  the 
situation  has  been  exceedingly  remark- 
able, and  I  will  place  such  facts  as  are 
in  my  possession  before  the  House.  I 
wish  that  more  facts  were  known  and 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  German 
Government  has  been  exceedingly  reti- 
cent. It  has  been  most  difficult  to  ex- 
tract anything  from  them;  and,  to  my 
mind,  they  have  pursued  a  short-sighted 
policy  in  supplying  as  little  information 
as  they  possibly  could.  They  have 
doubtless  done  so  in  the  vain  hope  of 
preventing  speculators  acting  against 
them ;  but  the  result  has  been  con- 
stant alarm,  much  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  avoided  if  the  truth 
had  been  told.  There  has  been  no  reti- 
cence on  the  part  of  any  other  Govern- 
ment. At  the  Conference  held  in  Paris, 
and  in  which  I  took  a  part.  Representa- 
tives of  nearly  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe  were  perfectly  open,  both  as  re- 
garded information  on  the  position  of 
silver  in  their  countries,  and  as  regarded 
the  policy  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. But  the  German  Government 
refused  to  be  represented,  even  though 
they  were  assured  that  nothing  would 
be  asked  from  their  Representatives  be- 
yond a  statement  of  facts,  and  that  in 
no  other  way  would  they  be  compro- 
mised. The  absence  of  full  and  authen- 
tic information  with  regard  to  the  silver 
question  in  the  German  Empire  seems 
to  me  a  public  misfortune. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  to  the 
House  the  progress  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  in  Germany,  and  the  sale 
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of  their  silver,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained.   The  total  coinage  in  Germany 
before    the    late    reforms    was    abont 
£90,000,000.     It   was    estimated  that 
possibly  one- third  of  the  existing  coinage 
might  have  vanished — that  is  to  sar, 
£30,000,000— which,  deducted  from  the 
£90,000,000,  would  have  left  a  total  of 
£60,000,000  to  deal  with.     An  amount 
of  about  £20,000,000  was  required  for 
re-coinage,     leaving     £40,000,000  for 
sale.     Of  this  amount  £6,000,000  had 
been  sold  at  the  time  when  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  sat 
in  1876,  so  that  there  remained  about 
£34,000,000  which  might  come  upon  the 
market.     This,    however,  was  at  thai 
time  considered  quite  a  maximum  esti- 
mate.    The  Committee,   after    a    mosi 
careful  inquiry  and  examination  of  th( 
various    estimates   submitted  to  them 
stated  that  those  estimates  ranged  be 
tween    £8,000,000     and    £30,000,000 
But  what  has  been  the  result?     Since 
that  date  the  German  Government  havt 
actually  sold  £26,000,000,  which,  addec 
to  the  £6,000,000  sold  before,  makes  i 
total  of  £32,000,000  already  soldbyth( 
German  Government.  These  are  stupen 
dous    figures    as    compared    with    th( 
£2,000,000  per  annum  which  we  have 
received  latterly  from  the  United  States 
But  the    more  interesting  question  is 
what  has  the  German  Government  stilJ 
got  to  sell  ?    On  the  estimate  that  aftei 
provision  for  re-coinage  had  been  made, 
there  remained  £40,000,000  to  sell,  as 
£82,000,000  have    been    already  sold, 
there   would    only  remain  £8,000,000. 
But  what  is  stated  now  ?    Reference  has 
already  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bolton  to  the  letter  from  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  £10,000,000  for 
sale,  and  that  the  amount  is  likely  to  be 
increased  by  the  one-thaler  pieces  not 
yet  withdrawn.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton    is    unable    to    understand  this 
figure,  as,  considering   the    very  large 
amount  of  one-thaler  pieces  still  in  cir- 
culation, and    considering    the    official 
documents   presented    to    the   German 
Parliament  at   the   beginning    of  this 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this  state- 
ment of  Lord  Odo  Russell's  informnnt 
square  with  the  other  facts.   Now,  those 
facts   appear  to    be  these.     An  official 
publication  submitted  to  the  German  Par- 
liament stated  that  about  7,000,000  lbs., 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  had  been 
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sold  or  prepared  for  sale,  and  that 
there  remained  about  380,000  lbs.,  a 
sum  which  I  presume  would  be  worth 
about  £1,700,000.  The  same  document 
estimated  that  there  might  be  in  circula- 
tion, after  making  *the  deductions  for 
coins  which  had  vanished  in  the  course 
of  time,  about  117,000,000  thalers,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  £17,500,000, 
This  memorandum  would,  therefore, 
show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  was  in  stock,  ready  for  sale,  silver 
to  the  amount  of  about  £1,700,000, 
and  thaler  pieces  which  might  be  called  in, 
but  which  were  still  circulating,  to  the 
amount  of  £17,500,000.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  published  figures  had  led  it 
to  be  generally  supposed  that  the  amount 
of  silver  which  would  probably  come  upon 
the  market  would  not  be  more  than  from 
£12,000,000  to  £14,000,000.  But  I  can 
now  state  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  high  authority  in  Berlin,  inform- 
ing me  that  the  Government  have 
£10,000,000  in  ingots  in  their  hands  for 
sale,  and  this  without  making  any  de- 
duction in  the  estimate  of  the  thalers 
still  in  circulation.  This  confirms  the 
statement  of  Lord  Odo  Kussell ;  so  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  official  docu- 
ments showing  that  the  Government  had 
about  £1,700,000  for  sale  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  statement  that  they  have 
£10,000,000  in  ingots  for  sale.  I  can 
only  see  one  possible  explanation  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  of  the  large  amount  of 
thaler  pieces  in  circulation,  60,000,000 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Bank. 
This  is  equal  to  a  sum  of  £9,000,000  ; 
and  this,  with  about  £1,700,000  in  in- 
gots— since  reduced  by  some  sales — 
which  the  Government  admitted  to  have 
in  their  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  would  give  about  £10,000,000 
which  they  could  sell  at  any  time  they 
pleased.  But  in  this  case,  of  course,  the 
60,000,000  thalers— equal  to  £9,000,000 
— would  be  deducted  from  the  thaler 
pieces  in  circulation.  However,  I  only 
put  this  as  a  speculative  explanation,  and 
I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Government  may 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  question. 

One  thing  is  perfectly  certain — there  is 
a  considers^ble  amount  of  silver  still  in 
Germany,  and  the  question  is,  what  are 
the  German  Government  going  to  do  ?  I 
have  received  a  very  distinct  and  cate- 
gorical assurance  from  a  high  authority 


that  the  German  Government  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  any  further  sales  of  silver. 
One  reason  probably  is  that  they  have 
pitched  at  too  low  a  figure  the  require- 
ments of  the  German  nation  with  regard 
to  the  small  coinage.  They  have  fixed 
it  at  10*.  per  head,  and,  I  believe,  in 
doing  so,  they  have  been  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  shillings  per  head  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  in 
England.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
this  amount  is  sufficient  in  one  country, 
it  is,  therefore,  sufficient  in  another.  The 
differences  in  the  social  habits  of  various 
countries  produce  differences  in  the 
amount  of  subsidiary  coin  required. 
For  instance,  in  this  country,  the  use  of 
cheques  limits  the  requirements  of  small 
coin ;  and,  again,  the  system  of  paying 
tradesmen's  books  every  week  or  every 
month  economizes  the  use  of  silver  to  a 
great  degree,  as  compared  with  the 
German  system  of  marketing  for  cash 
almost  every  day.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly intelligible  that  the  10«.  per  head 
may  not  be  an  adequate  sum  for  German 
requirements.  I  believe  I  may  add 
that  I  shall  be  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Germans  do  not  think  that  they  have 
made  a  particularly  good  bargain  by  the 
transfer  of  their  old  gold  currency  into 
the  new  currency,  and  that  there  has 
been  possibly  some  hesitation  in  Berlin 
as  to  whether,  all  other  silver  coins  hav- 
ing been  called  in,  they  should  further 
call  in  and  demonetize  the  old  one-thaler 
piece  which  is  still  in  circulation.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  crisis  in  the 
silver  market  which  has  been  produced 
by  Germany. 

There  remains  one  serious  matter  to 
be  considered,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  power  of  India  to 
absorb  silver.  This  is  the  only  point 
with  respect  to  which  I  find  myself  un- 
able to  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bolton,  who  seemed  to 
doubt  the  capacity  of  India  for  such 
absorption.  For  what  are  the  facts  ? 
What  does  the  House  suppose  has  been 
the  amount  of  silver  actually  imported 
into  India  since  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1876  appeared?  In  the  year 
1876-7  the  net  import  of  silver  into  India 
was  £7,200,000;  in  1877-8,£14,700,000; 
and  in  1 878-9,  £3,970,000 ;  or  more  than 
£25,000,000  sterling  in  throe  years. 
Going  back  to  1870-1,  I  find  that  the 
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net  import  was  only  £940, 000;  in  187 1-2, 
£6,500,000;  in  1872-3,  £705,000;  in 
1873-4,  £2,450,000  ;  in  1874-5, 
£4,600,000;  in  1875-6,  £1,600,000.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  the  three 
years  previous  to  the  last  three  years, 
the  total  imports  of  silver  into  India 
were  only  £8,500,000 ;  while,  during  the 
last  three  years,  they  amounted  to 
£25,000,000.  Now,  what  may  appear 
astonishing  at  first  sight,  but  not  at 
second  sight,  and  what  may  interest 
those  who  are  interested  in  statistical 
curiosities,  is  this— that  £26,000,000 
worth  of  silver  was  precisely  the  amount 
which  has  been  sold  by  the  German 
Government  during  the  period  in  which 
India  has  taken  the  £25,000,000;  so 
that  India  has  been  able  to  absorb,  or 
compelled  to  absorb,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  aAount  which  has  been  sold  by 
Germany.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
a  large  amount  of  silver  may  have  been 
remitted  from  England  to  India,  and 
may  still  be  held  there  on  English  ac- 
count ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
as  possible  that  there  has  been  some 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  India  to  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  panic 
created  by  the  fall  in  exchanges.  I 
think  I  ought  to  add  that  the  gross 
amount  of  silver  imported  into  India 
during  the  last  three  years  has  been 
£30,000,000;  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  £5,000,000,  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  the  £25,000,000  which  I 
named  before,  has  been  distributed  over 
China,  Japan,  and  other  silver-using 
countries,  a  portion  of  it  having  been 
sent  to  Ceylon.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
taken  by  the  East. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  whether,  looking 
at  the  question  as  it  ought  to  be  looked 
at  —  from  a  broad  point  of  view — the 
House  will  think  it  necessary  to  stop  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  by  arresting 
their  action  in  favour  of  dangerous  re- 
medies ?  The  course  of  nature  has  been 
carrying  the  silver  of  Germany  into 
India  and  the  East.  Let  me  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  one  circum- 
stance. In  1876,  we — the  Committee 
who  sat  on  the  depreciation  of  silver — 
examined  most  minutely  into  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case.  The  information 
which  we  received  with  regard  to  facts 
has,  in  many  instances,  turned  out  mis- 
leading and  inaccurate,  while  the  deduc- 
tions which  we  made  from  the  natural 
laws  of  political  economy  have  proved 
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in  all  respects  to  be  correct.     The  late 
Mr.  Bagehot,  that  eminent  economist, 
whose  loss  we  all  deplore  as  a  calamity 
to  the  country,  placed  all  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  case  before  the  Committee 
with  prophetic    instinct,    or    rather,  I 
should  say,  not  with  instinct,  but  with 
science;  and  he  explained  how  it  was 
a  mathematical  certainty  that  Asia  must 
continue  to  absorb  silver  to  an  iinlimited 
extent.    The  Committee  recognized  that, 
owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  the 
Council  drafts,  India  would  have  to  take 
either  less  silver,  or  less  commodities. 
They  also  saw  that    only  £1,500,000 
had  been  sent  from  England  to  India 
in  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which 
they  were  appointed.     Nevertheless,  it 
seemed  to  ^em  a  matter    capable  of 
absolute  demonstration   that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  circumstance,  and  that 
the  natural  correction  to  the  fall  of  silver 
was  its  distribution  over  those  vast  areas 
where  its  price  could  but  slowly  subside. 
The  result  has  proved  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  the  forecast. 

I  have  shown  how  silver  has  poured 
into  India,  and  has  stayed  there.  There 
may  be,  at  this  moment,  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  demand — but  that  is  not 
to  the  point.  The  question  ought  not 
to  be  looked  at  from  month  to  m.onth ; 
but  as  there  has  been  a  flow  of  silvei 
into  India,  so  silver  will  continue  to 
flow.  As  long  as  the  Mints  in  India  are 
left  open,  every  bar  of  silver  in  London 
represents,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
so  many  potential  rupees.  So  long  as  a 
bar  of  silver  in  India  will  purchase  any 
commodities,  so  long  as  silver  remains  a 
legal  tender,  and  so  long  as  the  Mints 
are  open  to  silver,  the  market  must 
be*  sustained  as  long  as  India  and  the 
East  retain  any  purchasing  power  what- 
ever. I  could  easily  illustrate  to  the 
House  how  India  coidd  be  compelled  to 
take  silver ;  and  it  is,  too,  an  absolutely 
incontrovertible  proposition  that  the  low 
price  of  silver  must  stimulate  her  exports, 
while  it  discourages  her  imports.  I  can 
give  the  simplest  possible  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  exports  are  stimulated. 
Suppose  a  man  to  have  £2,  with  which  he 
desires  to  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat.  Before 
the  fall  in  silver,  those  £2  might  have 
been  turned  into  about  20  rupees  for  pur- 
chase of  wheat  at  Bombay,  and  into  So 
for  purchase  in  the  United  States.  With 
those  S5,  or  with  those  rupees,  he  would, 
subject  to  difleroncos  of  quality,  or  of 
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cost  of  transport,  have  been  able  to  buy, 
let  us  say  a  quarter  of  wheat,  either  in 
New  York  or  in  Bombay.  But  the 
price  of  silver  has  fallen,  and  the  £2 
will  now  realize  25  rupees  instead  of  20. 
It  is  assumed  that  prices  in  India  have 
not  risen.  Whether  that  proposition  is 
tenable,  I  will  not  at  the  moment  dis- 
cuss; but  this  assumption  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  remedies  that  have  been 
proposed.  Well,  if  the  price  of  wheat 
has  not  risen  at  Bombay,  the  buyer 
would  still  be  able  to  buy  the  quarter  of 
wheat  as  before  with  his  20  rupees,  as 
he  would  still  be  able  to  buy  a  quarter 
of  wheat  for  his  S5  in  the  United  otates ; 
but  his  £2  have  ^ven  him  25  rupees ; 
consequently,  he  has  5  rupees  over,  if 
he  buys  in  India,  as  compared  with 
buying  in  the  United  States — a  state  of 
things  which,  under  the  laws  of  com- 
petition, must  at  once  correct  itself.  A 
competitor  would  be  content  with  a 
profit  of  4  rupees,  and  would  give  21 
rupees  for  the  quarter  of  wheat.  Anoth  er 
competitor  would  raise  his  bid  to  22 
rupees,  and  still  be  better  off  than  buy- 
ing elsewhere.  These  competitors  will 
either  give  more  gold  for  silver — that  is  to 
say,  silver  would  rise— or  else  they  would 
give  more  rupees  for  the  wheat — ^that 
is  to  say,  prices  would  rise  in  India — and 
exporters  and  producers  gain.  This  is 
one  illustration  of  the  natural  laws  which, 
in  my  judgment,  will  ultimately  supply 
a  remedy  for  the  present  situation. 

But  artificial  and  immediate  remedies 
are  suggested,  which  would,  in  fact,  coun- 
teract and  absolutely  neutralize  the  na- 
tural remedies.  Some  persons,  frightened 
at  the  absence  of  a  temporary  demand 
for  silver,  proposed  to  introduce  a  gold 
currency  in  its  place.  Nothing  could  be 
a  greater  mistake.  Look  at  the  enor- 
mous silver  currency  of  India,  and  con- 
sider what  would  become  of  it.  It  is 
said  that  a  portion  of  the  silver  would 
have  to  be  sold ;  but  who  is  to  buy  it  ? 
Those  who  recommend  this  plan  con- 
tinually forget  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
buyer.  If,  after  the  steps  which  some 
nations  have  already  taken  in  Europe 
to  introduce  gold  instead  of  silver  into 
their  currencies,  India  were  to  be  added 
to  the  number  of  countries  who  were 
sellers,  instead  of  purchasers,  of  silver, 
what  country  could  possibly  be  expected 
to  buy  the  surplus  stock  thus  thrown 
upon  the  market  ?  It  is  clear  there  would 
be  no  buyers  for  such  vast  amounts. 


But,  again,  what  does  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gold  currency  into  India  imply? 
It  means  that  gold,  which,  it  has  been 
said,  has  now  been  appreciated  in  value 
in  Europe,  is  to  be  still  further  appre- 
ciated by  being  introduced  into  a  country 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
do  not  wish  to  use  it  at  all.  Of  all  the 
schemes  which  have  been  suggested,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  oi  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning. 
To  send  gold  to  India  just  at  the  time 
when  it  is  almost  inconveniently  appre- 
ciated in  Europe,  is  to  expose  India  to 
the  evils  of  an  appreciatea  currency  in 
order  to  rescue  her  from  the  misfortunes 
of  depreciation.  The  one  evil  might 
prove  to  be  greater  than  the  other.  I 
object,  then,  to  any  plan  that  would 
shut  the  door  to  silver,  by  substituting  a 
gold  currency.  In  my  view,  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  market  ought  to  bo  brought 
about  by  the  natural  flow  of  silver  over 
its  natural  area,  and  that  area  is  the 
East. 

But  consider  a  further  argument.  I 
believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  com- 
merce generally,  not  only  in  India,  but 
in  Europe,  that  the  great  aggregate  of 
the  world's  commercial  transactions 
should  be  based  upon  silver  and  gold 
together,  rather  than  that  it  should  rest 
upon  gold  alone.  Monometallists  make 
a  great  mistake  when  they  endeavour  to 
convert  all  nations  to  the  use  of  gold 
only.  They  allow  the  argument  of 
uniformity  to  outweigh  the  argmnent 
that  these  variations  are  more  likely  to 
occur  upon  the  small  quantity  of  gold 
than  upon  the  larger  aggregate  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  together.  Look  at 
the  historical  relations  of  the  two  metals 
from  the  earliest  times.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  wrong  policy  to  attempt  to  dethrone 
silver  where  silver  still  reigns  supreme. 
But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  in 
favour  of  gold  and  silver  being  left  to 
continue  to  perform  the  aggregate  work 
of  currency  together ;  but  it  is  a  per- 
fectly different  thing  to  say,  as  the  bi- 
metallists  say,  that  those  countries  which 
have  a  gold  currency  now  ought  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  silver  currency 
as  well. 

But  here  is  another  difficulty  as  re- 
gards the  introduction  of  a  gold  currency 
into  India.  At  what  proportion  ought 
you  to  start  ?  Is  the  new  currency  to  be 
introduced  into  India  at  the  old  rate  of 
\h,  lO^i.,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  \8,%dY 
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The  difference  is  enormous.  The  one 
alternative  would  entail  a  vast  amount 
of  injury  in  the  case  of  contracts,  and  be 
ruinous  to  debtors ;  the  other  would  in- 
volve enormous  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
For  my  part,  I  urge  the  Government  to 
do  nothing  until  they  are  quite  certain 
that  the  abnormal  and  temporary  causes 
have  been  exhausted  and  have  dis- 
appeared, and  they  have  only  natural 
causes  to  deal  with. 

I  have  heard  of  other  ingenious  com- 
binations, which  aim  neither  at  main- 
taining a  silver  currency  nor  at  estab- 
lishing a  gold  currency,  at  least  for  the 
present ;  but  which  propose  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  powers  by 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  would 
regulate  the  exchanges  by  limiting  the 
currency.  On  behalf  of  mercantile  in- 
terests, I  entirely  demur  to  placing 
such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lytton,  or  Sir  John  Strachey,  or  any 
other  Indian  Viceroy  or  Financial  Se- 
cretary. I  prefer  the  vagaries  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  vagaries  of 
Legislative  Councils.  Or,  is  silver,  as 
some  suppose,  to  be  only  a  ''limited 
legal  tender  in  India  ?"  Eemember  the 
ignorant  masses  of  India.  Let  the  House 
call  to  mind  how,  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, it  would  create  almost  a  revolution, 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  £1 
note.  Populations  cling  with  the  great- 
est tenacity  to  the  currency  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed — and  can 
we  mean  to  try  an  immense  experiment 
of  this  kind  upon  the  Native  population 
of  India  ?  Fancy  introducing  into  India 
a  "limited  legal  tender!"  It  might, 
indeed,  be  even  difficult  to  translate  the 
phrase  into  Hindustani — but  what  sus- 
picion and  distrust  might  such  an  arrange- 
ment not  produce  ?  The  labourer  would 
receive  his  wages  in  silver ;  and,  when  he 
took  his  coins  to  make  payment  of  rent  or 
of  taxes,  he  would  be  told  that  they  could 
not  be  received,  as  they  were  only 
"limited  legal  tender."  To  try  such 
an  experiment  with  an  uncivilized  popu- 
lation would  surely  be  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  dangerous. 

If  I  am  asked  myself  what  I  would  do 
under  the  circumstances,  I  would  dis- 
tinctly reply,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
would  leave  natural  causes  alone.  I  would 
leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  effect  to 
the  full;  and,  when  the  temporary  and  ab- 
normal causes  were  exhausted,  if  I  then 
saw  that  natural    causes  still  left  the 
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situation  such  as  to  create  embairaw- 
ment  in  the  Budgets  of  India,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which 
taxes  were  paid,  coupled  with  the  obli- 
gation to  make  large  payments  in 
gold,  I  should  then  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Indian  Goveroment 
to  look  thoroughly  into  their  receipts 
and  expenditure,  to  revise  the  system, 
and  to  adjust  it  to  the  altered  price 
of  the  rupee  —  for  a  new  price  Qiere 
would  certainly  be.  The  final  deprecift- 
tion  of  silver  must  mean  a  rise  in  t]ie 
price  of  commodities  which  that  sUveris 
to  buy.  Let  the  House  remember  the 
illustration  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross)  as  regards  the 
opium  sales.  Let  me  ffive  another  Lllafi- 
tration.  The  Home  charges  include  in- 
terest for  the  guaranteed  railways  to  the 
amount  of  about  £4,500,000.  If  silver 
settles  down  at  a  price  showing  a  great 
depreciation,  and  a  general  rise  in  prioee, 
then  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  raise 
the  tariffs  of  the  railways  in  propozticm 
to  the  increase  in  price  of  other  com- 
modities; and,  by  such  a  revision,  the 
Government  would  gain  in  one  var 
what  they  lost  by  the  payment  of  the 
interest  in  gold.  I  give  this  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
penditure would  have  to  be  revised. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  whatever 
financial  measures  it  may  be  necessaij 
to  take  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
financial  equilibrium,  I  deprecate  mea- 
sures which  would  tamper  with  the  cor- 
rency  of  India,  which  would  tend  still 
further  to  depreciate  silver,  and  to  close 
the  avenues  to  its  use,  and  that  at  a 
crisis  when  we  should  rather  see  how  ve 
could  further  open  the  door  to  silver  in 
the  East,  where,  &om  the  remotest  times, 
it  has  always  been  required;  and  I  depre- 
cate also,  in  the  strongest  manner,  mea- 
sures which  would  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  exchanges  in  the  hands  of 
any  Government.  I  am  glad  to  con- 
gratulate Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for 
having  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Gbvemment  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency — proposals 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
Mb.  BALFOUE,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  which  hftd 
sat  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  Qo- 
vemment  of  India  with  respect  to  the 
currency,  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on 
that  subject.  It  was  clear,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  the  schemes  which  had 
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been  proposed  as  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe),  were  based  on  an 
artificial,  instead  of  a  natural  currency 
in  India.  They  attempted  to  establish 
a  currency  whose  value  should  depend, 
not  on  natural  causes,  but  on  the  action 
of  the  Government ;  and  they  ran  counter, 
therefore,  to  the  opinion  of  aU  the 
authorities  on  the  question  who  were  of 
the  least  weight.  It  was  only  on  grounds 
of  the  utmost  gravity  that  the  principle  of 
a  natural  currency  should  be  departed 
from,  and  then  only  when  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  remedy  would 
completely  cure  the  evil  sought  to  be 
removed.  Now,  what  was  fiiis  evil? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  had  said  that  it 
consisted  in  extracting  from  an  impo- 
verished population  an  extra  £3,000,000 
— the  £3,000,000,  namely,  which  were 
required  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  rupees  required  to 
pay  the  Home  charges  when  the  rupee 
was    at  28.,  and  the  number  required 

when  the  rupee  was  at  1«.  7d,    If  it  was 

true  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would,  in 

the  long  run,  have  to  pay  this  additional 

charge,  no  doubt,  any  scheme  which,  in 

the  long  run,  promised  to  relieve  him  of  it 

would  deserve  respectful  consideration. 

But  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 

fall  in  the  value  of  the   rupee   could 

have  such  an  effect.     The  burden  which 

taxation  in   any  country  threw  on  the 

taxpayer  might  be  estimated — could,  in- 
deed, only  be  estimated — ^by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  his  toil  which 

he  had  to  hand  over  to  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  more  rupees  were  required 

(owing  to  the  fall  in  silver)  to  pay  the 

gold  debt,  did  not  in  the  least  show  that 

more  of  such  produce  was  required  to  pay 

that  debt,    and   did    not   consequently 

show  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would 

have  to  undergo  more  sacrifices  in  order 

to  meet  his  liabilities.     It  was  true  that 

he  would  have  to  pay  more  rupees;  but  the 

very  circumstances  which  produced  this 

state  of  things  would  provide  him  with 

more  rupees  wherewith  to  pay.     He 

maintained  that  as  long  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  India  retained  their  existing 

ratio  in  relation  to  gold,  it  was  im- 
possible that   the  taxpayers  of  India 

could  suffer  by  a  depreciation  in  the 

value  of  the  silver  coinage.   On  the  con- 


trary>  he  maintained  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  would  lighten,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer 
of  India,  because  India  had  a  silver  debt ; 
and  while  the  loss  on  the  gold  debt  would 
in  the  long  run  be  only  nominal,  the  gain 
on  the  silver  debt  would  be  real  and  sub- 
stantial. He  would  not,  however,  under- 
rate the  great  difficulties  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  threw  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  Those  difficulties 
were  extremely  grave,  but  they  were 
only  administrative  difficulties.  They 
embarrassed  the  Indian  Government, 
because  they  compelled  it  to  altertheinci- 
dence  of  taxation,  and  to  re-distribute  its 
taxes.  Moreover,  a  great  amount  of  un- 
certainty was  thrown  into  all  anticipations 
of  Revenue,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
frame  a  Budget  that  could  be  depended 
on.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  every  Indian  financier  should  grasp 
at  any  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
But  every  historical  example  of  a  cur- 
rency artificially  managed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government,  showed  that  a 
currency  of  this  kind  was  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  an  extremely  violent 
character.  If,  then,  the  object  of  the 
Indian  Government  was  to  obtain  cer- 
tainty in  their  calculations,  that  ob- 
ject would  not  be  attained  by  adopting 
a  currency  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
men  rather  than  on  natural  causes. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  evils  to 
be  remedied  were  by  no  means  of  the 
serious  kind  sometimes  imagined,  and 
also  that  such  evils  as  existed  would  pro- 
bably not  be  remedied  by  any  inter- 
ference with  the  currency,  he  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
done  wisely  in  rejecting  any  scheme 
of  the  kind,  whether  it  was  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Indian  Government,  or 
that  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  London.  Turning 
now  from  the  question  of  the  exchanges 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), he  observed  that  though  this  was 
full  of  gloomy  anticipations,  yet  that  the 
only  part  of  it  in  which  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  at- 
tacked the  financial  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  wluch  related  to  the 
cotton  duties.  He  had  Hstened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  point  with  extreme  surprise. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  indignantly 
asked  *'What  sort  of  country  it  was 
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The  difference  is  enormous.  The  one 
alternative  would  entail  a  vast  amount 
of  injury  in  the  case  of  contracts,  and  be 
ruinous  to  debtors ;  the  other  would  in- 
volve enormous  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
For  my  part,  I  urge  the  Government  to 
do  nothing  until  they  are  quite  certain 
that  the  abnormal  and  temporary  causes 
have  been  exhausted  and  have  dis- 
appeared, and  they  have  only  natural 
causes  to  deal  with. 

I  have  heard  of  other  ingenious  com- 
binations, which  aim  neither  at  main- 
taining a  silver  currency  nor  at  estab- 
lishing a  gold  currency,  at  least  for  the 
present ;  but  which  propose  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  powers  by 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  would 
regulate  the  exchanges  by  limiting  the 
currency.  On  behalf  of  mercantile  in- 
terests, I  entirely  demur  to  placing 
such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lytton,  or  Sir  John  Strachey,  or  any 
other  Indian  Viceroy  or  Financial  Se- 
cretary. I  prefer  the  vagaries  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  vagaries  of 
Legislative  Councils.  Or,  is  silver,  as 
some  suppose,  to  be  only  a  **  limited 
legal  tender  in  India?"  Remember  the 
ignorant  masses  of  India.  Let  the  House 
call  to  mind  how,  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, it  would  create  almost  a  revolution, 
if  wo  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  £l 
note.  Populations  cling  with  the  great- 
est tenacity  to  the  currency  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed — and  can 
we  mean  to  try  an  immense  experiment 
of  this  kind  upon  the  Native  population 
of  India  ?  Fancy  introducing  into  India 
a  ** limited  legal  tender!"  It  might, 
indeed,  be  even  difficult  to  translate  the 
phrase  into  Hindustani — but  what  sus- 
picion and  distrust  might  such  an  arrange- 
ment not  produce  ?  The  labourer  would 
receive  his  wages  in  silver ;  and,  when  he 
took  his  coins  to  make  payment  of  rent  or 
of  taxes,  he  would  be  told  that  they  could 
not  be  received,  as  they  were  only 
'*  limited  legal  tender."  To  try  such 
an  experiment  with  an  uncivilized  popu- 
lation would  surely  be  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  dangerous. 

If  I  am  asked  myself  what  I  would  do 
under  the  circumstances,  I  would  dis- 
tinctly reply,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
would  leave  natural  causes  alone.  I  would 
leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  effect  to 
the  full ;  and,  when  the  temporary  and  ab- 
normal causes  were  exhausted,  if  I  then 
saw  that  natural    causes  still  left  the 
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situation  such  as  to  create 
ment  in  the  Budgets  of  India,  owing  to 
the  faU  in  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which 
taxes  were  paid,  coupled  with  the  obli- 
gation to  make  large  payments  in 
gold,  I  should  then  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Indian  Gk>yenuneiit 
to  look  thoroughly  into  their  rec^pts 
and  expenditure,  to  revise  the  system, 
and  to  adjust  it  to  the  altered  price 
of  the  rupee  —  for  a  new  price  there 
would  certainly  be.  The  final  depreda- 
tion of  silver  must  mean  a  rise  in  tlie 
price  of  commodities  which  that  silTerii 
to  buy.  Let  the  House  remember  the 
illustration  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross)  as  regards  the 
opium  sales.  Let  me  give  another  illas- 
tration.  The  Home  charges  include  in- 
terest for  the  guaranteed  railways  to  the 
amount  of  about  £4,500,000.  If  silTer 
settles  down  at  a  price  showing  a  great 
depreciation,  and  a  general  rise  in  prioes, 
then  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  raise 
the  tariffs  of  the  railways  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  price  of  other  com- 
modities; and,  by  such  a  revision,  the 
Government  would  gain  in  one  way 
what  they  lost  by  the  payment  of  the 
interest  in  gold.  I  give  this  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
penditure would  have  to  be  revised. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  whatever 
financial  measures  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
financial  equilibrium,  I  deprecate  mea- 
sures which  would  tamper  with  the  cur- 
rency of  India,  which  would  tend  still 
further  to  depreciate  silver,  and  to  close 
the  avenues  to  its  use,  and  that  at  a 
crisis  when  we  should  rather  see  how  we 
could  further  open  the  door  to  silver  in 
the  East,  where,  from  the  remotest  times, 
it  has  always  been  required;  and  I  depre- 
cate also,  in  the  strongest  manner,  mea- 
sures which  would  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  exchanges  in  the  hands  of 
any  Government.  I  am  glad  to  con 
gratulate  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for 
having  had  the  firmness  to  resist  the 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency — proposals 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
Mr.  BALFOUR,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  which  had 
sat  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  with  respect  to  the 
currency,  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on 
that  subject.  It  was  dear,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  the  schemes  which  had 
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been  proposed  as  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe),  were  based  on  an 
artificial,  instead  of  a  natural  currency 
in  India.  They  attempted  to  establish 
a  currency  whose  value  should  depend, 
not  on  natural  causes,  but  on  the  action 
of  the  Government ;  and  they  ran  counter, 
therefore,  to  the  opinion  of  all  the 
authorities  on  the  question  who  were  of 
the  least  weight.  It  was  only  on  grounds 
of  the  utmost  gravity  that  the  principle  of 
a  natural  currency  should  be  departed 
from,  and  then  only  when  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  remedy  would 
completely  cure  the  evil  sought  to  be 
removed.  Now,  what  was  this  evil? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  had  said  that  it 
consisted  in  extracting  from  an  impo- 
verished population  an  extra  £3,000,000 
— the  £3,000,000,  namely,  which  were 
required  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  rupees  required  to 
pay  the  Home  charges  when  the  rupee 

was    at  2«.,  and  the  number  required 

when  the  rupee  was  at  1«.  Id,    If  it  was 

true  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would,  in 

the  long  run,  have  to  pay  this  additional 

charge,  no  doubt,  any  scheme  which,  in 

the  long  run,  promised  to  relieve  him  of  it 

would  deserve  respectful  consideration. 

But  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 

fall   in   the  value  of  the   rupee   could 

have  such  an  effect.     The  burden  which 

taxation  in   any  country  threw  on  the 

taxpayer  might  be  estimated — could,  in- 
deed, only  be  estimated — ^by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  his  toil  which 

he  had  to  hand  over  to  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  more  rupees  were  required 

(owing  to  the  fall  in  silver)  to  pay  the 

gold  debt,  did  not  in  the  least  show  that 

more  of  such  produce  was  required  to  pay 

that  debt,    and   did    not   consequently 

show  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would 

have  to  undergo  more  sacrifices  in  order 

to  meet  his  liabilities.     It  was  true  that 

he  would  have  to  pay  more  rupees;  but  the 

very  circumstances  which  produced  this 

state  of  things  would  provide  him  with 

more  rupees  wherewith  to  pay.     He 

maintained  that  as  long  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  India  retained  their  existing 

ratio  in  relation  to  gold,  it  was  im- 
possible  that   the  taxpayers  of   India 

could  suffer  by  a  depreciation  in  the 

value  of  the  silver  coinage.   On  the  con- 


trary>  he  maintained  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  would  lighten,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer 
of  India,  because  India  had  a  silver  debt ; 
and  while  the  loss  on  the  gold  debt  would 
in  the  long  run  be  only  nominal,  the  gain 
on  the  silver  debt  would  be  real  and  sub- 
stantial. He  would  not,  however,  under- 
rate the  great  difficulties  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  threw  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  Those  difficulties 
were  extremely  grave,  but  they  were 
only  administrative  difficulties.  They 
embarrassed  the  Indian  Government, 
because  they  compelled  it  to  alter  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  and  to  re-distribute  its 
taxes.  Moreover,  a  great  amount  of  un- 
certainty was  thrown  into  all  anticipations 
of  Hevenue,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
frame  a  Budget  that  could  be  depended 
on.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  every  Indian  financier  should  grasp 
at  any  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
But  every  historical  example  of  a  cur- 
rency artificially  managed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government,  showed  that  a 
currency  of  this  kind  was  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  an  extremely  violent 
character.  If,  then,  the  object  of  the 
Indian  Government  was  to  obtain  cer- 
tainty in  their  calculations,  that  ob- 
ject would  not  be  attained  by  adopting 
a  currency  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
men  rather  than  on  natural  causes. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  evils  to 
be  remedied  were  by  no  means  of  the 
serious  kind  sometimes  imagined,  and 
also  that  such  evils  as  existed  would  pro- 
bably not  be  remedied  by  any  inter- 
ference with  the  currency,  he  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
done  wisely  in  rejecting  any  scheme 
of  the  kind,  whether  it  was  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Indian  Government,  or 
that  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  London.  Turning 
now  from  the  question  of  the  exchanges 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), he  observed  that  though  this  was 
full  of  gloomy  anticipations,  yet  that  the 
only  part  of  it  in  which  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  at- 
tacked the  financial  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  wluch  related  to  the 
cotton  duties.  He  had  Hstened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  point  with  extreme  surprise. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  indignantly 
asked  **What  sort  of  country  it  was 
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The  difference  is  enormous.  The  one 
alternative  would  entail  a  vast  amount 
of  injury  in  the  case  of  contracts,  and  be 
ruinous  to  debtors ;  the  other  would  in- 
volve enormous  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
For  my  part,  I  urge  the  Government  to 
do  nothing  until  they  are  quite  certain 
that  the  abnormal  and  temporary  causes 
have  been  exhausted  and  have  dis- 
appeared, and  they  have  only  natural 
causes  to  deal  with. 

I  have  heard  of  other  ingenious  com- 
binations, which  aim  neither  at  main- 
taining a  silver  currency  nor  at  estab- 
lishing a  gold  currency,  at  least  for  the 
present ;  but  which  propose  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  powers  by 
which,  from  time  to  time,  they  would 
regulate  the  exchanges  by  limiting  the 
currency.  On  behalf  of  mercantile  in- 
terests, I  entirely  demur  to  placing 
such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Lytton,  or  Sir  John  Strachey,  or  any 
other  Indian  Viceroy  or  Financial  Se- 
cretary. I  prefer  the  vagaries  of 
the  precious  metals  to  the  vagaries  of 
Legislative  Councils.  Or,  is  silver,  as 
some  suppose,  to  be  only  a  *' limited 
legal  tender  in  India  ?**  Remember  the 
ignorant  masses  of  India.  Let  the  House 
call  to  mind  how,  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, it  would  create  almost  a  revolution, 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  £  1 
note.  Populations  cling  with  the  great- 
est tenacity  to  the  currency  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed — and  can 
we  mean  to  try  an  immense  experiment 
of  this  kind  upon  the  Native  population 
of  India  ?  Fancy  introducing  into  India 
a  '* limited  legal  tender!"  It  might, 
indeed,  be  even  difficult  to  translate  the 
phrase  into  Hindustani — but  what  sus- 
picion and  distrust  might  such  an  arrange- 
ment not  produce  ?  The  labourer  would 
receive  his  wages  in  silver ;  and,  when  he 
took  his  coins  to  make  payment  of  rent  or 
of  taxes,  he  would  be  told  that  they  could 
not  be  received,  as  they  were  only 
"limited  legal  tender."  To  try  such 
an  experiment  with  an  uncivilized  popu- 
lation would  surely  be  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  dangerous. 

If  I  am  asked  myself  what  I  would  do 
under  the  circumstances,  I  would  dis- 
tinctly reply,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
would  leave  natural  causes  alone.  I  would 
leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  effect  to 
the  full;  and,  when  the  temporary  and  ab- 
normal causes  were  exhausted,  if  I  then 
saw  that  natural    causes  still  left   the 
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situation  sucb  as  to  create  embarrass- 
ment in  the  Budgets  of  India,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which 
taxes  were  paid,  coupled  with  the  obli- 
gation to  make  large  payments  in 
gold,  I  should  then  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Indian  Gk)Yemment 
to  look  thoroughly  into  their  receipts 
and  expenditure,  to  revise  the  system, 
and  to  adjust  it  to  the  altered  price 
of  the  rupee  —  for  a  new  price  there 
would  certainly  be.  The  final  depreda- 
tion of  silver  must  mean  a  rise  in  tb{ 
price  of  commodities  which  that  silver  ii 
to  buy.  Let  the  House  remember  th( 
illustration  of  the  hon.  Member  foi 
Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K.  Cross)  as  regards  th( 
opium  sales.  Let  me  give  another  illos 
tration.  The  Home  charges  include  m 
terest  for  the  guaranteed  railways  to  th( 
amount  of  about  £4,500,000.  If  silve 
settles  down  at  a  price  showing  a  grea 
depreciation,  and  a  general  rise  in  pricei 
then  it  would  be  perfectly  just  to  rais 
the  tariffs  of  the  railways  in  proportio: 
to  the  increase  in  price  of  other  oois 
modities;  and,  by  such  a  revision,  tb 
Government  would  gain  in  one  wa 
what  they  lost  by  the  payment  of  ti 
interest  in  gold.  I  give  this  merely  a 
an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  ei 
penditure  would  have  to  be  revise< 
But,  however  this  may  be,  whatevc 
financial  measures  it  may  be  necessar 
to  take  with  a  view  to  establishing 
financial  equilibrium,  I  deprecate  mei 
sures  which  would  tamper  with  the  cui 
rency  of  India,  which  would  tend  sti 
further  to  depreciate  silver,  and  to  clos 
the  avenues  to  its  use,  and  that  at 
crisis  when  we  should  rather  see  how  v 
could  further  open  the  door  to  silver  i 
the  East,  where,  from  the  remotest  times 
it  has  always  been  required;  and  I  deprc 
cate  also,  in  the  strongest  manner,  mea 
sures  which  would  leave  the  manage 
ment  of  the  exchanges  in  the  hands  c 
any  Government.  I  am  glad  to  coi 
gratulate  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  fc 
having  had  the  firmness  to  resist  tb 
proposals  of  the  Indian  Government  o 
the  subject  of  the  currency — proposal 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  mad< 
Mr.  BALFOUR,  as  a  Member  of  tb 
Departmental  Committee  which  ha 
sat  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  Gc 
vernment  of  India  with  respect  to  tb 
currency,  wished  to  say  a  few  words  o 
that  subject.  It  was  clear,  then,  in  tb 
first  place,  that  all  the  schemes  which  ha 
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been  proposed  as  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Liondon  (Mr.  Lowe),  were  based  on  an 
artificial,  instead  of  a  natural  currency 
in  India.  They  attempted  to  establish 
a  currency  whose  value  should  depend, 
not  on  natural  causes,  but  on  the  action 
of  the  Government;  and  they  ran  counter, 
therefore,  to  the  opinion  of  all  the 
authorities  on  the  question  who  were  of 
the  least  weight.  It  was  only  on  grounds 
of  the  utmost  gravity  that  the  principle  of 
a  natural  currency  should  be  departed 
from,  and  then  only  when  it  was  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  remedy  would 
completely  cure  the  evil  sought  to  be 
removed.  Now,  what  was  this  evil  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  had  said  that  it 
consisted  in  extracting  from  an  impo- 
verished population  an  extra  £3,000,000 
— the  £3,000,000,  namely,  which  were 
required  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  rupees  required  to 
pay  the  Home  charges  when  the  rupee 
was  at  28.  y  and  the  number  required 
when  the  rupee  was  at  1«.  Id,  If  it  was 
true  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would,  in 
the  long  run,  have  to  pay  this  additional 
charge,  no  doubt,  any  scheme  which,  in 
the  long  run,  promised  to  relieve  him  of  it 
would  deserve  respectful  consideration. 
But  it  was  a  mist£ike  to  suppose  that  any 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  could 
bave  such  an  effect.  The  burden  which 
taxation  in  any  country  threw  on  the 
taxpayer  might  be  estimated — could,  in- 
deed, only  be  estimated — by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  his  toil  which 
be  had  to  hand  over  to  the  Government. 
The  fact  that  more  rupees  were  required 
(owing  to  the  faU  in  silver)  to  pay  the 
gold  debt,  did  not  in  the  least  show  that 
more  of  such  produce  was  required  to  pay 
that  debt,  and  did  not  consequently 
show  that  the  Indian  taxpayer  would 
have  to  undergo  more  sacrifices  in  order 
to  meet  his  liabilities.  It  was  true  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  more  rupees;  but  the 
very  circumstances  which  produced  this 
state  of  things  would  provide  him  with 
more  rupees  wherewith  to  pay.  He 
maintained  that  as  long  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  India  retained  their  existing 
ratio  in  relation  to  gold,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  taxpayers  of  India 
could  suffer  by  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  tho  silver  coinage.   On  the  con- 


trary, he  maintained  that  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  would  lighten,  instead  of 
increasing,  tho  burdens  of  the  taxpayer 
of  India,  because  India  had  a  silver  debt ; 
and  while  the  loss  on  the  gold  debt  would 
in  the  long  run  be  only  nominal,  the  gain 
on  the  silver  debt  would  be  real  and  sub- 
stantial. He  would  not,  however,  imder- 
rate  the  great  difficulties  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  threw  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  Those  difficulties 
were  extremely  grave,  but  they  were 
only  administrative  difficulties.  They 
embarrassed  tho  Indian  Government, 
because  they  compelled  it  to  alter  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  and  to  re-distribute  its 
taxes.  Moreover,  a  great  amount  of  un- 
certainty was  thrown  into  all  anticipations 
of  Revenue,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
frame  a  Budget  that  could  be  depended 
on.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
that  every  Indian  financier  shoidd  grasp 
at  any  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
But  every  historical  example  of  a  cur- 
rency artificially  managed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  Government,  showed  that  a 
currency  of  this  kind  was  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  an  extremely  violent 
character.  If,  then,  the  object  of  the 
Indian  Government  was  to  obtain  cer- 
tainty in  their  calculations,  that  ob- 
ject would  not  be  attained  by  adopting 
a  currency  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
men  rather  than  on  natural  causes. 
Considering^,  therefore,  that  the  evils  to 
be  remedied  were  by  no  means  of  the 
serious  kind  sometimes  imagined,  and 
also  that  such  evils  as  existed  would  pro- 
bably not  be  remedied  by  any  inter- 
ference with  the  currency,  he  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
done  wisely  in  rejecting  any  scheme 
of  the  kind,  whether  it  was  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Indian  Government,  or 
that  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  London.  Turning 
now  from  the  question  of  the  exchanges 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), he  observed  that  though  this  was 
full  of  gloomy  anticipations,  yet  that  the 
only  part  of  it  in  which  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  at- 
tacked the  financial  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  which  related  to  the 
cotton  duties.  He  had  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  point  with  extreme  surprise. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  indignantly 
asked  **  What  sort  of  country  it  was 
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which  they  had  selected  for  their  econo- 
mic experiments  ?  "  and  seemed  to  think 
that  the  poverty  of  India  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  leaving  her  without  Free 
Trade.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
invited  them  to  compare  that  with  their 
conduct  towards  Canada,  which,  as  he 
seemed  to  imply,  we  permitted  to  settle 
her  own  fiscal  system,  because  we  were 
afraid  to  meddle  with  her.  Those  were 
extraordinary  remarks  to  come  from  a 
Free  Trader  like  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
They  seemed  entirely  to  misapprehend 
the  nature  of  the  Free  Trade  argument. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
India  was  so  poor  that  we  ought 
not  to  force  her  to  adopt  Free  Trade, 
one  might  think  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Free  Trade  was  a  costly  luxury.  And 
when  he  said  that  we  allowed  our  Co- 
lonies to  adopt  their  own  system  and 
compelled  India  to  adopt  ours,  one 
might  imagine  that  Free  Trade  was  an 
economic  theory  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  Great  Britain,  and  which  we  propa- 
gated by  force  wherever  we  thought  we 
might  do  so  with  impunity.  Such  argu- 
ments seemed  to  him  to  miss  the  whole 
point  of  the  Free  Trade  doctrine.  What 
was  the  essence  of  that  doctrine,  and 
why  was  it  absolutely  opposed  to  the  im- 
position of  differential  duties  ?  For  this 
reason — ^thatthe  result  of  such  duties  was 
that  the  unfortunate  consumer  had  to  pay 
a  great  deal  more  out  of  his  own  pocket 
than  came  into  the  Treasury  from  the 
tax  on  the  article  he  bought,  the  dif- 
ference going  into  the  pocket  of  the 
manufgicturer  who  was  protected.  But 
the  poorer  the  country  was  the  less  it 
could  afford  so  to  subsidize  the  producer, 
and  the  more  important  was  it  to  give 
it  the  boon  of  Free  Trade.  It  was  only 
a  rich  country  that  could  afford  to  be 
Protectionist. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  had 
a  few  observations  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  he  desired 
to  make  before  the  debate  came  to  a 
conclusion,  especially  as  during  the  two 
former  nights  of  the  discussion  certain 
questions  had  been  addressed  to  him, 
and  several  matters  of  a  controversial  cha- 
racter had  been  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone). His  right  hon.  Friend  had  in- 
dulged in  very  gloomy  anticipations  as  to 
the  future  of  India,  and,  among  other 
things,  had  pointed  to  the  case  of  the 
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Bombay  riots.  He  felt  it  his  duty  t 
state  that  the  latest  information  whic 
the  Government  had  received  upon  thi 
subject  was,  he  was  happy  to  say,  tlu 
these  disturbances  had  in  them  nothin 
whatever  of  a  political  character;  and  tli 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judg 
was  that  there  was  nothing  very  serioi 
about  them  to  which  it  was  necessary  t 
attach  importance.  His  right  hoi 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwic 
seemed  to  think  that  India  had  withi 
the  last  few  years  made  a  very  mac 
smaller  improvement  in  its  social  coi 
dition  than  we  had  a  right  to  expec 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  appecured  1 
minimize  the  advance  which  had  actual] 
taken  place.  With  regard  to  that,  1 
could  only  say  that  trustworthy  Civ 
servants  who  had  spent  the  last  2 
or  30  years  in  India,  and  had  lately  r< 
turned,  were  of  opinion  that  there  wj 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  tl 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  th 
country  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  ce: 
tury.  There  had,  as  they  all  knew,  b6< 
an  advance  in  education,  and  the  m 
terial  prosperity  of  the  people,  whi< 
although  retarded,  as  it  undoubtedly  hi 
been,  by  Famines,  had  in  more  rece: 
times  considerably  advanced.  His  rig] 
hon.  Friend  seemed  to  think  that  sim 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  been  pr 
claimed  Empress  of  India  a  very  differe; 
condition  of  things  had  been  broug! 
about,  and  he  suggested  that  not  on 
the  financial  condition,  but  the  finand 
legislation  of  India  had  gone  to  the  bai 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  1 
would  touch  upon  two  or  three  points  1 
which  reference  had  been  made.  In  tl 
first  place,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ha 
condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  th 
War  in  Afghanistan.  Well,  the  Hoiu 
and  the  country  had  decided  th{ 
question;  and  by  the  brilliant  suocec 
of  the  British  arms  we  had  obtained  n< 
only  a  strong  Frontier  on  the  Nortli 
West  of  India,  but,  as  the  Govemmei 
believed,  the  friendship  of  the  Kuler  c 
Afghanistan.  His  right  hon  Friend  ha 
dwelt,  also,  upon  the  remission  of  th 
cotton  duties,  and  appeared  entirely  t 
disapprove  the  action  of  the  Govemmeii 
with  reference  to  those  duties;  butt 
(Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  had  noticed  that  whe: 
a  Motion  upon  this  subject  was  brough 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Black 
burn  (Mr.  Briggs)  neither  he  nor  anj 
other  right  hon  Gentleman  were  in  theiJ 
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plaoeSy  and  the  House  only  now  had  it  in 
on  the  authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  resolutely  opposed  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  had 
asked  why  they  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  remit  any  portion  of  the  import  duties 
in  preference  to  the  export  duties  ?  The 
reason  was  simple  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  declared  by  a  unanimous  Vote 
that  the  remission  should  be  first  made  in 
the  cotton  duties.  Another  conclusive  rea- 
son was,  that  if  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
export  duty  on  rice  they  would  have  had 
to  supply  the  loss  by  making  a  provision 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  £500,000 ;  but 
by  extending  the  exemption  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  into 
India,  it  was  found  that  they  could  give 
specific  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  trade 
which  was  seriously  hampered  by  pro- 
tective duties  on  imports  by  sacrificing 
£150,000  a-year.  Again,  his  right  hon. 
Priend  appeared  to  think  that  during  the 
time  in  which  Lord  Lytton  had  been  in 
India,  grave  events  had  happened  which 
placed  the  financial  system  in  India  in 
a  worse  state.  Now,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  judge,  there  was  very  little  to 
support  any  such  contention,  although 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  managed  to 
drag  in  every  conceivable  topic — such  as 
the  legislation  with  respect  to  arms  and 
the  Vernacular  Press,  and  other  matters 
of  prejudice  against  the  Government  of 
India.  The  fact  was  that  Lord  Lytton 
and  the  Government  of  India  had  had 
to  deal  with  a  most  exceptional  state  of 
things,  for  instance,  with  the  terrible  loss 
by  exchange.  They  had  also  been  obliged 
to  contend  with  Famines;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  what  had  they  achieved  ?  They 
had  advanced  in  a  very  material  degree  the 
policy  of  decentralization  happily  com- 
menced by  Lord  Mayo,  which  everybody 
would  admit  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  India  ;  they  had  equalized 
the  tax  on  salt  which  previous  financiers 
had  desired  to  accomplish ;  and  they  had 
introduced  enormous  reforms  into  the 
import  and  export  tariff  of  the  country. 
That  was  a  catalogue  of  services  which 
would  one  day  be  fully  recognized,  but 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  notice  in  the 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  finan- 
cial situation.  But  he  (Mr.  £.  Stan- 
hope) believed  that  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  would  desire  to  listen  to 
any  recriminations,  and  that  they  would 
look  at  the  substantial  propositions  now 


made  by  the  Government,  and  con- 
sider them  upon  their  merits.  It  had  been 
a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  had  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  would,  no  doubt,  have  very  great 
difficulties  with  which  to  contend  in 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  reduction  of 
Expenditure ;  but  to  that  reduction 
that  House  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment were  pledged;  and  when  Lord 
Lytton  entered  upon  that  difficult  task, 
he  would  have  the  gratification  of  feeling 
that  he  had  the  support  not  only  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  home  but  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  measures 
which  he  might  introduce.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
everybody  was  ready  to  support  eco- 
nomy in  the  abstract ;  but  in  matters 
of  detail  there  was  always  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  suggest  that  it 
was  necessary  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
annual  expenditure  to  the  extent  of 
£4,000,000,  and  based  this  view  of  the 
case  solely  upon  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs 
(Mr.  Grant  Duff)  who,  however,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  had  not  put  tliis 
forward  as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done,  but  as  a  thing  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  done,  because  a  considerable  re- 
duction was  made  some  years  ago.  The 
policy  which  the  Government  had  adopted 
was  simply  this — they  would  endeavour 
in  every  financial  year  to  secure  a  bond 
fide  surplus  of  £2,000,000  sterling, 
which,  if  it  could  be  secured  year  by 
year,  would,  as  the  Government  believed, 
place  the  finances  of  India  upon  a 
thoroughly  sound  basis.  This  was  a  pro- 
position which  had  never  been  contro- 
verted, and,  relying  upon  it,  he  asserted 
that  the  reduction  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  object  in  view  was  far 
less  than  that  recommended  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Coming  to  the  item  of 
Public  Works,  the  Government  had 
been  told  that  they  were  reducing  the 
expenditure  in  a  sort  of  panic ;  but  no- 
thing could  be  further  from  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  was  to  lay  down  for  their 
Public  Works  expenditure  as  definite  a 
rule  as  possible  ;  and  they  desired  to  fix 
the  limit  of  Public  Works  expenditure  at 
a  sum  which,  in  ordinary  years,  could  be 
borrowed  without  any  extraordinary  dis- 
turbance of  the  money  market.      The 
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hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Mr.  J.  K, 
Cross),  in  his  excellent  speech,  had  ob- 
jected to  a  reduction  of  expenditure  un- 
less there  was  a  reduction  of  the  Staff 
also.  Undoubtedly,  the  latter  would 
have  to  be  reduced  ;  that  was  an  inevit- 
able necessity.  And,  again,  it  was  also 
unavoidable  that  a  certain  number  of 
labourers  in  India  should  be  thrown  out 
of  employment.  They  did  not  propose 
to  make  the  whole  reduction  at  once ; 
but  it  would  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  opportunity  offered. 
If  the  House  should  approve  that  policy, 
then  in  the  Budget  Statement  of  next  year 
the  whole  amount  to  be  taken  for  the 
capital  expenditure  on  Public  Works 
would  be  limited  to  £2,500,000.  There 
was  another  point  to  which  he  must 
allude.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
danger  of  any  such  reduction  as  was  now 
proposed  was  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
position to  stop  necessary  repairs ;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  there  could  be  no  worse 
economy  than  such  a  proceeding.  They 
must  spend  as  much  money  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  works  which  had 
been  already  constructed  in  proper  re- 
pair ;  and  as  it  was  their  desire  to  show 
a  good  balance-sheet,  with  regard  to 
the  works  in  question,  they  had  the 
strongest  motive  for  so  doing.  He  next 
came  to  the  Army,  and  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  effect  of  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  effected  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  was  to  throw  increased 
charges  on  India.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
to  his  credit,  protested  against  those  in- 
creased charges  being  thrown  on  India, 
and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  did  his 
best  to  prevent  it ;  but  he  had  no  power 
in  the  matter,  and  the  fact  was,  as  had 
been  pointed  out  on  several  occasions, 
that  extra  charges  for  the  Army  had 
been  thrown  upon  India  without  the 
Indian  authorities  being  consulted.  The 
time,  in  his  opinion,  had  arrived  when 
some  of  those  questions  must  be  re-con- 
sidered. As  to  the  reduction  of  Army  ex- 
penditure, the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  had  asked  him  the  other 
day  whether  he  could  give  some  further 
account  of  what  it  was  proposed  to  do ; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  not 
able  to  give  him  any  full  details  on  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Member,  however, 
was  aware  that  this  question,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Indian 
Army,  was  about  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
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Commission  which  would  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  To  that  Commission 
important  and  definite  instructions  would 
be  g^ven ;  but  with  regard  to  its  com- 
position, he  was  imable  at  that  moment 
to  give  any  exact  information.  Some  of 
the  Members  to  be  appointed  were,  how- 
ever, known ;  and  he  need  not  say  that 
a  certain  telegram,  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  India,  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Commission,  was  entirely  with- 
out authority.  But  he  trusted  before 
long  to  give  the  House  further  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  subject,  and  to 
state  fully  what  the  construction  of  the 
Commission  would  be.  Then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  hoped  Sie 
Government  did  not  look  for  a  small 
result.  As  he  had  stated  on  a  previoiu 
occasion,  they  were  led  to  believe  by  the 
Government  of  India  that  a  very  sub 
stantial  result  could  be  arrived  at  witi 
regard  to  the  Army  expemditore,  a  re 
suit  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  fall; 
realized  at  no  distant  date.  Again,  it  wa 
asked  what  was  to  be  the  effect  of  th< 
changes  which  had  taken  place  on  th< 
North- West  Frontier  of  India  upon  thi 
Army  expenditure  ?  Upon  that  subjec 
he  did  not  wish  to  give  the  House  an; 
statement  of  his  own  at  the  presen 
time.  Undoubtedly,  expenses  woulc 
be  incurred ;  but,  on  the  other  hand 
that  expenditure  would,  to  a  grea 
extent,  be  compensated  by  the  in 
creased  security  to  the  North- Wes 
Frontier.  He  admitted  at  once,  how 
ever,  that  some  works  would  be  neces 
sary ;  for  instance,  the  construction  ol 
railways  on  the  Frontier  of  Afghanistan 
some  extension  of  which,  at  least  in  thai 
direction,  would  be  inevitable,  and  h 
felt  sure  the  House  would  agree  that  i 
they  could  push  on  those  very  importan 
works  it  would  conduce  very  much  U 
the  security  of  our  Frontier.  With  re 
gard  to  the  *'  cutting  down  "  in  the  Civi 
Service,  suggested  by  his  right  hon 
Friend,  the  subject  of  reduction  in  thii 
Department  deserved  grave  considera 
tion ;  but  to  use  vague  language  abou 
reduction  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterl; 
useless,  and  calculated  to  inspire  dis 
trust  amongst  those  who  were  likel; 
to  enter  our  service.  If,  however 
the  Government  thought  it  just  tha 
a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  sa 
laries  or  pensions,  they  woiild  com< 
down  to  the  House  with  a  specific  propo- 
sition to  that  effect.     Having  in(£icated 
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tlio  other  day  their  intended  policy  of 
employing  a  greater  number  of  Natives 
than  heretofore  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  he  was  glad  to  assure  the  House 
that,  in  his  opinion,  when  the  actual  pro- 
posal was  seen,  it  would  be  found  of 
great  importance,  and  to  offer  to  Na- 
tives a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
pervice  of  the  country.  Upon  that  sub- 
ject Correspondence  had  been  passing 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  the  Indian  Government,  which 
would  be  laid  npon  the  Table  of  the 
House ;  but,  perhaps,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  reserve  his  opinion  whether 
they  would  be  presented  at  the  present 
stage,  or  their  presentation  deferred 
until  the  Correspondence  was  complete. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  urged  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recom- 
mend that,  as  far  as  possible,  Indian  ex- 
penditure should  be  localized  in  India ; 
and  upon  this  point  he  might  say  that 
they  had  always  instructed  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  make  as  many  con- 
tracts in  India  as  possible ;  if  these  con- 
tracts could  be  made  and  paid  for  in 
silver,  so  much  the  better  for  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone 
on  to  urge  that  some  greater  financial 
control,  such  as  that  which  existed  by 
the  Treasury  in  England,  was  very 
desirable ;  but  it  would  appear  that, 
in  so  doing,  he  underrated  the  exist- 
ing Financial  Department  in  Calcutta, 
which  subjected  all  schemes  to  the  most 
rigid  investigation,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  it  would  probably  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  was  as 
much  disliked  as  the  Treasury  in  this 
country.  As  for  the  scheme  of  financial 
control  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  suggested,  it  was  too  grave  a  mat- 
ter for  him  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
it  off-hand;  and  he  would,  therefore,  pass 
on  to  other  points.  First,  there  had  been 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  loss  by  exchange  ;  and  it  was  a  fact 
that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  said  that  this 
fall  in  silver  was  not  the  main  difficulty 
to  be  contended  with,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  thought  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
(Mr.  J.  K.  Cross)  had  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment exaggerated  their  loss  by  ex- 
change, inasmuch  as  they  took  no  ac- 
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counts  of  the  gain  they  experienced  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  amount 
received  for  opium.  He  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member,  but  the  fact,  if  it  were 
true,  ought  to  appear  in  the  opium 
Returns ;  but  he  found  that  while  they 
used  to  get  £133,  £138,  and  £139 
per  chest  for  their  opium,  since  the 
silver  difficulty  they  had  been  receiving 
for  the  years  1875-6,  £125 ;  for  1876-7, 
£128;  for  1877-8,  £132;  and  for  the 
year  1878-9,  which  was  an  incomplete 
year,  £143  per  chest.  With  the  last 
single  exception,  which  would  not,  when 
the  Returns  were  complete,  prove  to  be 
one,  the  price  of  opiiun  per  chest  was 
lower  since  the  fall  in  silver  than  it  was 
before.  The  reason  for  the  gain  upon 
opium  was  that  the  sales  had  increased 
from  45,000  to  55,000  chests  a- year. 
Passing  from  that  point,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bolton  had  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  ought  to  have  given  a  good 
forecast  of  what  was  likely  to  happen 
with  respect  to  the  demand  for  silver. 

Mil.  J.  K.  CROSS  :  I  said  a  forecast 
as  to  the  amount  of  silver  you  will  have 
to  sell  in  future. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  said,  he  had  cer- 
tainly understood  the  hon.  Member  in  a 
difForent  sense  ;  but  with  regard  to  a 
forecast  of  the  future,  such  a  feat  was 
certainly  beyond  the  limited  powers 
which  he  possessed,  and  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  showed  how 
difficult  it  would  bo  to  attempt  to  make 
one.  One  event  alone,  the  suspension 
of  the  sale  of  silver  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, had  entirely  changed  the  aspect 
of  afiairs.  It  remained  for  him  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  with  the  greater 
part  of  whose  speech  he  cordially  agreed, 
especially  for  his  sympathetic  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  Indian  Government 
in  the  present  conditions  of  affairs ;  he 
had  pointed  out  great  difficulties,  but 
had  made  the  fullest  allowance  for  them, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to 
remedy  them.  It  was  a  gratification  to 
know  that  in  the  anxious  and  important 
crisis  of  affairs  in  India,  the  decision  of 
the  Government  to  make  no  change  in 
the  currency  was  supported  by  the  opi- 
nion of  that  House.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  tlie  increase  of  the  Home 
charges  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
their  financial  arrangements;  and  he 
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could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
some  inconsistency  in  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
where  he  urged  upon  the  Government, 
first,  the  propriety  of  reducing  their 
Home  charges,  and  then  the  necessity 
of  borrowing,  not  in  India,  but  in 
England.  He  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  quite 
admitted  that,  financially  speaking,  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question.  It  might  be  right 
to  borrow  in  England,  and  it  might  be 
right  to  borrow  in  India,  upon  purely 
financial  grounds ;  but  he  thought  the 
political  grounds  were  conclusively  on 
the  side  of  borrowing  in  India  at  the 
present  period ;  and  if  they  were  to 
reduce  the  Home  charges,  they  must, 
undoubtedly,  endeavour  to  reduce  their 
borrowing  in  England.  Hon.  Members 
had  listened  to  a  very  interesting  and  ex- 
haustive debate,  extending  over  three 
nights ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  the  House  that  tke  Govern- 
ment had  already  given  up  two  nights 
for  the  purpose  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session,  for  which  reason,  among  others, 
he  trusted  that  there  might  be  no  fur- 
ther delay  before  going  into  Committee. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Accounts  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

MR.  FAWCETT  said,  that  after  the 
long  debate  which  they  had  had  that 
evening,  he  did  not  desire  to  o£Per  any 
opposition  to  the  passing  of  these  formal 
Besolutions ;  but  he  did  hope  that  before 
the  Budget  was  agreed  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  give 
them  more  specific  information  than  had 
yet  been  given.  Throughout  all  the 
speeches  which  they  had  had  that  even- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  which  had 
produced  so  great  an  effect,  the  cardinal 
point  which  had  been  dwelt  upon  was 
the  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  the 
Army.  At  present,  however,  they  were 
without  specific  information  as  to  what 
course  the  Government  was  going  to 
take  upon  that  point.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  utmost  economy  in  Public  Ex- 
penditure in  India  was  desirable,  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  giving  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  fair  warning 
that  the  greatest  possible  dissatisfac- 
tion would  be  felt,  and  that  there  would 
bo  the  greatest   and    most    serious  re- 

J/r.  E.  Stanhojje 


action,  if  it  was  found  that  the  only  eo 
nomy  practised  had  been  in  Public  Wori 
and  that  nothing  was  done  to  reduce  tl 
Army  expenditure.  He,  for  one,  he 
the  opinion,  which,  he  thought,  w 
shared  by  everyone  who  had  devoti 
any  attention  to  Indian  finance,  that 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  place  tl 
finances  of  India  in  a  satisfactory  co: 
dition  unless  the  present  expendita 
of  the  Army  was  reduced  by  at  lea 
£3,000,000  a-year.  And  a  reducti< 
like  that  could  not  be  expected  unle 
some  fundamental  change  were  mad 
They  ought,  too,  to  be  told  by  the  Und 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  the 
was  no  truth  in  the  telegram  that  hi 
appeared  in  some  of  the  journals  pn 
porting  to  come  from  India,  to  the  effc 
that  this  Commission,  upon  the  appoii 
ment  of  which  they  had  been  asked  to  n 
content,  was  going  to  be  a  Commissi' 
consisting  of  three  Commanders-in-Ch 
in  India  and  one  civiliem.  One  of  t 
first  reflections  that  would  occur  to  an 
one  looking  at  India  was  that  the  tc 
first  step  in  the  reduction  of  Milita 
expenditure  should  be  the  abolition 
the  three  separate  commands  in  Calcut 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  Were  that  i 
done,  it  would  be  an  illustration  of  t 
old  adage,  '^  a  penny  wise  and  a  pou: 
foolish."  Yet  it  had  been  stated,  in 
telegram  from  a  person  in  India,  w 
was  generally  found  to  be  in  close  ooi 
munication  with  the  Gk)vemment,  tb 
it  had  been  already  suggested  by  i 
Viceroy  that  the  Commanders-in-Chi 
in  Madras  and  Bombay  should  1 
upon  this  Commission.  It  would  ] 
found  that  the  recommendations 
a  Committee  framed  in  that  mann 
would  extend  to  economy  in  ever 
thing  save  Army  expenditure.  The 
was  another  point  connected  with  tl 
of  cardinal  importance,  and  upon  whi( 
that  House  had  a  right  to  expect  son 
information — namely,  as  to  whether  tb 
Commission  which  was  going  to  be  a 
pointed  would  be  charged  to  inquire  in 
changes  connected  with  Army  organ 
zation,  or  only  with  the  expenditure  co; 
nected  with  the  Army  in  India.  I 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
give  them  some  information  upon  tb 
point ;  for  he  felt  that  if  there  were  to  1 
a  sufficient  reduction  and  saving  mat 
in  the  Expenditure  of  India,  it  must  I 
done  by  reducing  the  present  excessi^ 
Army  expenditure.     For  these  reason 
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he  pressed  for  some  definite  information 
upon  the  points  he  had  named. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  he 
would  give  all  the  information  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  do  at  present. 
But  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  any 
definite  idea  of  what  the  Commission 
to  be  appointed  would  do  except  that  it 
would  deal  generally  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  expenditure  of  the  Army  in 
India.  The  telegram  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  alluded,  that 
the  Commission  would  consist  of  the 
three  Commanders  -  in  -  Chief,  was  not 
true.  The  statement  that  the  Home 
Government  would  limit  the  reduction 
in  any  way  was  also  not  true.  The 
Commission  would  enter  into  all  ques- 
tions, connected  with  the  organization  of 
the  Army.  There  were,  however,  many 
questions  affecting  it  which  the  Com- 
mission in  India  could  not  properly  have 
brought  before  it,  and  thoy  would  be 
reserved  for  inquiry  in  this  country.  So 
far  as  he  was  aware,  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  Army  in 
India,  which  would  properly  fall  within 
their  cognizance,  would  be  brought 
before  that  Commission. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  observed, 
that  it  had  been  stated  upon  the  evidence 
of  two  civilians,  who  had  been  25  years 
in  India,  that  a  very  great  improvement 
had  been  effected  in  that  country  both 
in  the  administration  and  the  material 
condition  of  the  people.  He  considered 
that  to  say  that  the  material  condition 
of  the  people  had  been  improved  was 
begging  the  whole  question.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  very  great  changes 
effected  in  the  face  of  the  country  in  re- 
spect of  railways  and  public  works,  and 
many  other  matters.  As  regarded  the 
physical  conditions,  in  many  ways  there 
nad  been  very  g^eat  improvement.  But 
in  respect  to  the  material  condition  of 
the  people,  he  must  say  that,  having 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  35 
years  in  India,  he  still  considered  it 
quite  matter  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
any  improvement  had  taken  place.  They 
had  seen  it  asserted  that  the  people  of 
India,  so  far  from  having  been  improved 
in  their  material  condition,  had  been 
vastly  impoverished.  That  statement 
he  believed  to  be  wholly  exaggerated ; 
but  he  thought  there  had  not  been  any- 
thing like  such  a  palpable  and  evident 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of 
the  people  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  have 
them  believe.  It  had  been  put  to  them 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  this  im- 
provement had  been  clear  and  undoubted ; 
and  he  only  said  these  few  words  by  way 
of  caution,  and  to  express  his  opinion 
that  there  was  really  doubt  whether 
any  such  improvement  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  of  India  had 
taken  place  as  was^stated.  This  matter 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  they  came 
to  a  hasty  conclusion. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that,  a  few  years  ago,  evidence 
was  given  by  the  Governors  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  of  India  upon  this 
question  of  the  material  condition  of 
India.  One  and  all  of  those  officers 
stated  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  people  of  India 
had  vastly  improved  under  our  adminis- 
tration. They  also  said  that  great 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  material  progress  in  India,  and  that 
ever  since  they  had  been  in  India  the 
improvement  had  been  going  on.  He 
merely  wished,  on  this  occasion,  to  urge 
upon  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  the  vast  importance  of  this  Com- 
mission which  was  to  be  appointed. 
Was  it  to  be  a  sham  Commission  or  was 
it  to  be  a  real  one  ?  They  had  expected 
that  there  would  be  some  material  re- 
duction in  the  expenditure  upon  the 
Army,  and  they  desired  to  see  appointed 
on  that  Commission  gentlemen  of  the 
Army  and  civilians  who  would  tho- 
roughly go  into  the  matter  and  sift  the 
whole  thing.  There  were  political  ques- 
tions to  be  considered,  and  many  other 
topics;  and  he  would  urge  upon  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
the  importance  of  appointing  men  upon 
the  Council  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  each  Presidency  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  whole  question.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hack- 
ney in  considering  that  only  one  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  required  in  India ; 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  that  this  Com- 
mission should  be  composed  of  practical 
men  who  thoroughly  understood  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Indian  Army.  After 
what  had  taken  place  in  that  House  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  whole  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  gone  into.  A  great 
reduction  wab  required,  especially  in  the 
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matter  of  the  Army,  and  they  ought  to 
have  an  assurance  that  this  Commission 
would  not  be  a  sham  but  a  reality,  and 
that  men  would  be  appointed  upon  it 
who  thoroughly  understood  every  phase 
of  the  administration  of  India.  He  would 
like  to  say,  however,  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  what  had  been  stated  as  to  the 
plan  to  employ  the  Natives  of  India  in 
the  administration.  That  was  a  very 
important  subject ;  and  he  hoped  that 
before  any  plan  was  adopted  it  would  be 
laid  before  that  House,  and  they  would 
be  enabled  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
it.  It  was  a  very  serious  Uiing  to  em- 
ploy the  Natives  of  India  to  a  larj^e  ex- 
tent in  the  administration,  and,  if  done 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  in  a  very  gradual 
manner.  He  therefore  trusted  that  no 
step  would  be  taken  until  the  plan  had 
been  fully  laid  before  that  House. 

Mb.  LAING  wished  to  point  out,  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  as  to  the  expenditure  upon  the 
public  works,  that  it  had  been  laid  down 
as  a  principle  that  some  works  were  to 
be  remunerative,  and  some  were  to  be 
unproductive.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  Government  had  sufficiently  realized 
the  fact  that  they  could  never  cut  their 
Budget  down  so  long  as  they  spent  money 
upon  public  works  which  were  not 
authorized  by  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
Eevenues.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  there  had  been  an  expenditure  of 
upwards  of  £20,000,000  sterling  upon 
works  which  had  been,  so  far,  utterly  un- 
productive. By  the  last  official  Returns, 
the  revenues  received  from  these  so-called 
remunerative  works  had  only  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £2,000  per  annum.  That 
was  the  amount  of  the  receipts  upon  an 
outlay  of  £20,000,000;  in  other  words,  that 
expenditure  had  been  utterly  unproduc- 
tive, and  the  receipts  had  been  only  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  working  expenses. 
It  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  call  works 
productive  with  the  vague  hope  that  they 
would  produce  some  revenue,  and  such  a 
hope  did  not  warrant  them  in  making 
such  an  expenditure.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  finances  of  India 
were  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  that 
they  could  go  on  spending  money  so  long 
as  they  could  borrow  it  in  India.  There 
ought  not  to  be  a  single  penny  spent 
upon  these  works  unless  they  had  the 
assurance  that  they  were  going  to  get  a 
return   for  their  money.     But,  for  the 

Mr,  On  mow 


last  10  years,  they  had  been  going 
spending  money  upon  works  which  ma 
no  return  whatever  ;  and  they  mi 
fairly  face  the  fact  that  they  had  ma 
an  utterly  unproductive  expenditu 
and  that  the  money  spent  had  been  I 
just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  beston 
upon  the  ordinary  Civil  or  Military « 
penditure  of  the  country.  With  regi 
to  the  Commission,  if  he  might  venti 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  it,  it  was  ti 
— that  they  should  put  it  in  the  poii 
of  the  Commission  to  limit  the  expen 
ture  of  the  Government  of  India  tc 
certain  point.  It  was  no  use  telling  1 
Commission  to  find  an  item  here  or  th 
which  might  be  cut  down.  They  shoi 
be  instructed  that  the  Expenditure  of ' 
country  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  cert 
limit.  What  they  wanted  was  to 
their  coat  according  to  their  cloth, 
should  be  stated  that  they  must  red 
their  Military  expenditure  below  a  t 
tain  figiire  in  order  to  suit  their  financ 
and  me  Commission  should  be 
structed  to  prepare  a  scheme  by  wl 
they  might  get  the  best  Army  in  In 
for  the  money  which  they  could  afi 
to  pay.  for  it.  He  was  sure  that  noth 
could  be  done  if  the  military  authori 
were  merely  directed  to  cut  down 
item  here  or  there. 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  wo 
not  detain  the  Committee  many  momei 
but  there  were  one  or  two  subjects  u 
which  he  should  like  to  take  that  op] 
timity  of  making  a  few  obervations. 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  C 
mittee  that  during  the  last  few  ye 
and  upon  almost  every  occasion  on  wl 
the  Indian  accounts  had  been  discaa 
very  great  stress  had  been  laid  upon 
importance  of  reducing  the  expendil 
upon  the  unproductive  public  w< 
of  India.  He  held  in  his  hand 
melancholy  record  showing  an  ex] 
diture  of  £6,500,000  upon  barrack 
India.  He  believed  that  there  ws 
sort  of  idea  that  a  very  large  portia 
that  expenditure  had  been  unnecessa 
laid  out.  There  were  one  or  two  it 
which  he  would  quote,  which  w< 
illustrate  very  well  the  way  in  wl 
money  had  been  unnecessarily  and 
lessly  spent.  In  the  first  place,  tl 
were  some  barracks  at  Allahabad  w' 
hadcost£250foreachmanaccommoda 
150  miles  due  north  of  these  barra 
in  the  same  Province,  there  were  8< 
other  barracks  where  the   expendi 
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was  £130  per  man  instead  of  £250. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  this  enor- 
mous disparity  in  the  cost.  There  were 
other  instances  of  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
There  was  a  sanitorium  built  at  a  place 
in  the  Upper  Himalayas  for  a  regiment 
of  troops  which  cost  £130,000.  The 
sum  was  large,  but  still  it  might  be  a 
proper  expenditure ;  but  they  found  that 
a  road  had  been  constructed  to  this  sani- 
torium— a  military  road  of  70  miles  in 
length^-of  which,  the  cost  had  been 
£237,000,  or  £3,000  a-mile.  He  asked 
whether  that  was  an  expenditure  which 
was  really  wise  imder  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  India.  He  thought  that 
the  reason  for  it  was  that  someone  in  a 
position  of  authority  had  been  enabled 
to  enforce  his  ideas  in  the  Military 
Council  of  India,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
money  had  thus  been  recklessly  spent. 
Inhisopinion,  itwasthis  enormous  source 
of  expenditure,  going  on  from  year  to  year 
utterly  unchecked,  which  brought  India 
into  these  financial  difficulties  which 
they  all  so  much  deplored.  He  did  not 
believe,  either  with  regard  to  the  remu- 
nerative  public  works  of  India,  or  the  un- 
remunerative  public  works,  that  there  was 
any  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
not  assume  that  there  was  a  very  large 
ground  for  economy.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  Commission,  of  which  they  had 
lieard  that  evening,  would  be  one  to  in- 
quire into  the  Military  expenditure,  and 
would  not  inquire  into  the  expenditure 
upon  military  buildings.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  expenditure  on  these 
matters  would  be  outside  the  reference 
made  to  the  Commission ;  and,  if  so,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  expenditure 
should  go  on  unchecked  in  the  future  as 
it  had  in  the  past.  There  was,  in  the 
present  year,  a  new  Estimate  for  £500,000 
on  account  of  Public  Works.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  small  sum  compared  to  other 
amounts  that  had  been  spent ;  but  it  was 
considerable  in  its  way.  He  did  hope 
that  the  Commission  which  was  to  sit  in 
India  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  into  every  branch 
of  the  Military  expenditure.  It  had  been 
stated  before  in  that  House  that  there 
were  but  two  Departments  in  India  in 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prac- 
tise economy,  and  those  were  the  Public 
"Works  and  the  Army  in  all  its  branches. 
He  would  remind  the  Committee  that 
the  expenditure  upon  the  non-effective 
Army  Services  in  India  were,  at  the  pre- 


sent time,  £2,000,000  a  year.  That  was 
a  scale  of  charge  for  non-effective  Ser- 
vices which  was  utterly  without  parallel 
in  any  Army  in  Europe.  The  reason  for 
tliat  expenditure  was  in  the  chancres 
that  took  place  when  India  passed  under 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  enormous 
claims  were  made  for  compensation  by 
officers  who  retired,  or  were  seconded, 
or  what  not.  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst 
pointed  out  that  the  non-effective 
charges  for  the  Army  in  India,  which  in 
his  days  scarcely  come  up  to  £1,000,000, 
would  in  a  few  years  be  doubled,  and 
his  words  had  been  verified  by  the  re- 
sult. He  hoped  that  this  point,  also, 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  attention  of  the 
House  would  be  seriously  given  to  every 
branch  of  the  useless  and  unjustifiable 
expenditure  now  going  on  in  India. 

Mr.  mark  STEWAET  said,  that  he 
had  heard  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  state  the 
very  large  amount  of  Revenue  which  was 
derived  from  the  opium  traffic  in  India. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  this  branch  of  the  Revenue,  he  did  so 
because  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  revenue  in  India, 
and  if  it  failed,  they  would  be  in  a  far 
worse  position  than  they  were  now.  But 
there  were  undoubted  signs  that  that 
revenue,  which  was  always  so  fluctuat- 
ing and  precarious,  might  undergo  very 
serious  diminution.  China  was  now 
growing  large  quantities  of  opium  in 
opposition  to  the  importation  from  India, 
and  a  very  hostile  spirit  had  been 
evinced  both  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people  against  the  import  of 
Indian  opium.  Therefore,  either  by  the 
increased  cultivation  of  opium  in  China, 
or  by  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  im- 
port of  Indian  opium  into  China — in 
both  those  two  ways  the  revenue  might 
be  seriously  diminished.  Considering 
that  this  was  the  second  largest  source 
of  revenue  they  had  in  India,  it  was 
but  right  that  the  country  should  know 
all  the  facts  in  discussing  this  question. 
Yet,  he  had  observed  that  in  almost  every 
speech  made  upon  this  subject,  there  had 
either  been  no  notice  taken  of  this  pre- 
carious revenue,  or  it  had  been  treated 
slightingly  as  of  no  great  moment. 
Having  made  these  few  observations,  he 
would  not  trouble  the  Committee  at  any 
further  length  upon  the  subjeot  at  that 
time. 
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MuoUted,  That  it  appears  by  the  Accounts 
laid  before  this  House  that  the  Ordinary  Re- 
TOnue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day 
of  March  1878  was  £51  J9o,866 ;  the  Revenue 
from  Productive  Public  Works,  including  the 
Net  Traffic  Receipts  from  Guaranteed  Com- 
panies, was  £7,173,435,  making  the  total  Re- 
venue of  India  for  that  year  £58,969,301  ;  that 
the  Ordinary  Expenditure  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land, including  Charges  for  the  Collection  of  the 
Revenue,  for  Ordinary  Public  Works,  and  for 
Interest  on  Debt  exclusive  of  that  for  Produc- 
tive Public  Works,  was  £56,147.832;  the  Ex- 
penditure on  Productive  Public  Works  (Work- 
ing Expenses  and  Interest),  including  the 
payments  to  Guaranteed  Companies  for  Interest 
and  Surplus  Profits,  was  £7,364,556.  making  a 
total  Charge  for  that  year  of  £62,512,388 ;  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income 
in  that  year  amounting  to  £3,543,087 ;  and  that 
the  Capital  Expenditure  on  Productive  Public 
Works  in  the  same  year  was  £4,791,052. 

House  resumed, 

Besolation  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day next. 

EAST  INDIA  LOAN  (£6,000,000)  BILL. 

(Jfr.  RaikeSf  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope^  Mr.  Chan' 

cellar  of  the  Exchequer.) 

[bill    197.]      SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Edward  Stanhope.) 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  allow  the 
debate  upon  this  BiU  to  be  adjourned. 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  debate  be 
now  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Sir  George  Campbell.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER trusted  that  the  House  would 
now  pass  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
There  were  various  questions  raised,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Amendments  put  down ; 
but  there  would  be  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities when  a  full  discussion  could  take 
place.  He  would  remind  the  House  uf 
the  late  period  of  the  Session  at  which 
they  had  now  arrived,  and  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  was  to  press  on  Bills. 

Sib  DAVID  WEDDERBURN 
said,  he  was  willing  to  adjourn  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  thought  they  had  had 
a  very  fair  discussion  on  Indian  finances 
— a  discussion  which  had  lasted  over 
three  nights.     The  Motion  of  his  hon. 
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Friend  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (8ir 
George  Campbell)  went  into  the  subject 
of  Indian  Revenue  in  considerable  de- 
tail, and  he  hoped  that  be  would  now 
allow  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
this  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  remarked,  that  the 
£5,000,000  Bill  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  daring 
the  three  nights'  debate  that  they  h^ 
had  upon  the  Indian  Budget.  There 
might  be  one  or  two  important  ques- 
tions raised  affecting  English  and  Indiaa 
finances  in  relation  to  the  £2,000.000 
Bill,  and  he  wished  to  raise  a  distinc: 
issue  upon  that.  Veiy  great  demands 
were  made  at  that  period  of  the  Session 
upon  the  time  of  private  Members,  and 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  fair  for  the 
Government  not  to  press  the  second 
reading  of  the  £2,000,000  Bill  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  would  not  take 
the  second  reading  of  the  £2,000,000 
Bill  then ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  now  under  considera- 
tion would  be  passed. 

SiB  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  on  the 
understanding  that  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  Bill  was  allowed  at  the 
next  stage. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agre^  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitUd 
for  Monday  next. 

COMMON  LAW  PROCEDrRE  AND  JTDI. 

CATURE  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(Mr.  JFaddy,  Mr.  Wheelhousty  Mr.  RidUy.\ 

[bill    181.]       COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  CALL  an  objected  to  the  Bill 
being  taken  at  that  late  hour.  There 
were  serious  objections  to  the  Bill  which 
would  need  full  discussion,  and  he 
begged  to  notice  that  40  Members  were 
not  present. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair:— 
House  counted,  and  40  Members  not 
being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  qoirtcr 
after  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  I3th  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— JiV*^  Reading— 
Inclosare  Provisional  Order  (Mattordale  Com- 
mon) ♦  (107) ;  Inclosnre  Provisional  Order 
(East  Stainmore  Common)  *  (108) ;  Inclosure 
Provisional  Order  (Redmoor  and  Oolberdon 

Commons)  ♦  (109) ;  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Provisional  Orders    (Killamey,  &c.)* 

(110) ;  Local  Government  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Dorset,  &c.)*  (HI);  Local 
Government  (Highways)  Provisional  Orders 
(Gloucester  and  Hereford)*  (112);  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (Aspull,  &c.)  • 
(113)  ;  Local  Gt>vemment  Provisional  Orders 
(Castleton  by  Eochdale,  &c.)  ♦  (114) ;  Metro- 
polis (Whitechapel  and  limehouse)  Improve- 
ment Scheme  Amendment*  (115). 

Second  Reading — Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Com- 
mons)  *  (99). 

Committee  —  Report  —  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Provisional  Orders  (Waterford,  &c.)* 
(91);  PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Provisional 
Order  (Bothwell)  ♦  (92) ;  West  India  Loans  ♦ 
(86). 

Their  Lordships  met; — and  having 
gone  through  the  Easiness  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate — 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Five 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
?Viday,  Vdth  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee  —  Report — 
Lighting  by  Electricity  [No.  224]. 

Private  Bills  {by  Order) — Select   Committee — 
Special     Report  —  East     Indian     Railway 
[No.  226]. 
Third  Reading — Lancaster  Gkis  ♦,  and  passed, 

PiTBLic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 
Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (Whittington 
Common)  ♦  [207]. 

Select  Committee — Report — Local  Government 
Provisional  Order  (Cart  worth)  *. 

Committee — Report — Customs  and  Inland  Reve- 
nue ri50l. 


QUESTIONS. 
NAVY— THE    LATE    MR.    W.    FROUDE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  (for  Mr.  B.  Samuel- 
son)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Whether  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Froude,  F.R.S.,  of  his  great 
and  gratuitous  services  to  the  Navy  in 
investigating  and  determining  the  pro- 
per form  of  ships  and  propellers ;  and, 
whether  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
carrying  on  the  laboratory  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  conducted  his  investigations? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  written  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  given  Notice  of  the  Question 
asking  him  to  postpone  it.  He  could 
only  say,  at  the  present  moment,  that  he 
cordially  reciprocated  the  expression  of 
acknowledgment  due  to  Mr.  Froude  for 
the  great  and  eminent  services  he  had 
rendered. 

GENERAL  NATIONAL  FUND  FOR  RE- 
LIEF OF  FAMILIES  OF  SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS,  &c.— QUESTION. 

General  SHUTE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  will 
consider  the  desirability  of  a  permanent 
general  national  fund  being  established 
for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  die 
in  consequence  of  wounds  and  injuries 
received  in  the  Services,  and  for  in- 
creasing, under  certain  circumstances, 
the  pensions  awarded  to  men  on  dis 
charge;  and,  whether  the  Government 
would  recommend  Her  Majesty  to  issue 
a  fresh  Commission  to  the  Commis- 
sioners' Patriotic  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  to  a  fund,  such  as  above 
proposed,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
special  funds  to  meet  cases  calling  for 
unusual  sympathy  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  in  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Question,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  have  frequently  considered 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  general  national  fund  for  the  pur- 
Sose  named  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
[ember;  but  I  have  never  seen  my 
way  to  take  any  practical  steps  in  tliat 
direction  without  the  fear  of  interfering 
prejudicially  with  charitable  institutions 
which  are  doing  their  work  well.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Ques- 
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tion,  steps  are  being  token  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Patriotic  Fund;  but  I  am  not 
able  at  this  moment  to  say  when  tho 
eupploraontary  charter  will  be  granted. 
It  would,  in  any  case,  not  be  adviaabli' 
to  extend  indeSnitely  euch  a  supple- 
mental charter.  It  might  be  estenaed 
beyond  its  present  purposes ;  but  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  extend  it  indefinitely  for 
all  times. 

ARMY  REGULATION  ACT— CASHIEEED 

PURCHASE  OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Qenebal  8HUTE  asked  the  Seoretarj 
of  State  for  War,  If,  in  the  event  of 
a  purchase  of&cer  being  cashiered  or  dia- 
misaed  from^the  service  by  sentence  of 
court^  martial,  Her  Majesty  has  the 
power  to  direct  that  he  be  paid  by  the 
Army  Purchase  Commissianers  the  Bain«< 
amount  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
on  retiroment  of  his  own  free  will  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  the  award  of  the  Army  Pur- 
chase Commissioners  would  be  made 
under  the  Act  of  1871,  and  not  under 
the  direction  of  Her  Majesty.  If  a  pur- 
chase officer  is  dismissed  tbo  Serrioe,  or 
cashiered  under  sentence  of  court  mar- 
tial, the  court  has  power  to  order  that 
he  shall  forfeit  all  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  value  of  his  commission  ;  but  if,  by 
the  grace  of  Her  Majesty,  he  is  gazetted 
out  of  the  Army,  ho  may  be  permitted 
to  receive  the  value  of  his  commission 
if  the  Commissioners  awai-d  him  such 
value.  In  the  only  case  which  has  oc- 
curred they  have  done  so.  I  may  add 
that  this  applies  to  the  regulation  value 
only,  but  as  to  over- regulation  value,  I 
am  informed  that  no  case  has  arisen ; 
but  it  would  bo  for  the  decision  of  the 
Comraissionets,  and  they  would  probably 
take  into  consideration  the  terms  of  7%e 
GaiuUe. 


OUEsTiorr. 
Sib  DAVID  WEDDERDURN  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Wlie- 
ther  his  attention  has  been  directed  to 
alleged  infractions  of  tlie  Fishery  Laws 
on  the  part  of  steam  ti'awlers  off  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  and  to  the  want  of  efficient 
means  for  enforcing  the  law  in  those 
waters;  and,  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
Colonel  Stanley 


take  any  measures  for  the  better  en 
forcing  of  the  Fishery  Laws  by  de 
spatching  a  gunboat  to  the  nortti 
eastern  coast  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Sir,  myatten 
tion  has  been  called  within  the  last  fei 
days  to  alleged  infractions  of  the  Fisher 
Laws  by  steam  trawlers,  and  I  hsv 
called  for  a  report  &om  the  captain  a 
the  Coastguard  ship  at  Hull  on  th 
subject.  It  is  open  to  the  owners  c 
any  boats  whose  nets  are  injured,  i 
breach  of  the  Fishery  Laws,  themselve! 
to  prosecute  the  parties  in  fault.  ^ 
flfunboat  will  be  despatched  to  watcl 
the  proceedings  of  these  trawlers  if  i 
is  necessary  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  donbtfu 
whether  the  Admiralty  have  any  legs 
power  to  interfere. 


QUESTIOK. 

Mn.  BUKT  asked  the  Secretary  c 

State  for  the  Home  Department,  Wh( 
ther  it  is  his  intention  to  amend  his  in 
structiona  to  the  Inspectors  of  Cos 
Mines  which  as  at  present  framei 
allow  a  certificated  manager  to  hav 
several  mines  under  his  charge,  am 
authorise  indefinite  periods  of  obsene 
from  the  mine  on  the  part  of  suci 
manager,  while  tlio  Act  itself,  in  sec 
tion  "26,  requires  "every  mine  to  b 
under  the  control  and  daily  supervisioi 
of  a  manager?" 

Mk.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  Sir,  tbi 
is  a  very  important  point  to  which  m; 
hon.  Friend  has  called  the  attention  o 
the  House  ;  but  what  I  wish  to  impre$; 
upon  him,  in  the  first  place,  is  tbis- 
that  I  have  made  no  change  in  the  in 
structions  that  have  existed  from  thi 
time  of  the  passing  of  tbe  Act  of  1B72 
The  principle  of  the  instructions  ti 
which  my  hon.  Friend  refers  is  not  new 
at  all,  but  is  copied  verbatim  from  tht 
instructions  that  were  drawn  up  ii 
1872.  I,  of  course,  am  not  responsibli 
for  them  ;  but  I  presume  tho  Secretary 
!)f  State  drew  them  up  for  the  purpost 
of  insuring  that  the  provisions  of  tht 
Act  should  be  curried  out  in  the  mosl 
practical  way.  The  conditions  necea- 
nrily  vary,  and  (he  arrangements  moj 
ary  also  according  to  the  size  and  othet 
i.^tnncos  of  tlie  mine,  but  must  in 
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vorking  of  the  mine.  If  they  fail  to  do 
so,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  feel  it 
kia  dut;  at  once  to  take  stepa  to  inter- 
fere. Aa  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  I 
shall  cause  the  Question  of  the  hoa. 
Member  sad  mj  answer  to  be  sent  to 
the  Inspectors,  in  order  to  show  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  interfere  with  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
its  full  meaoing. 

ISLAND  OF  CYPEUS-PUNISHilENT  OF 
PRIESTS.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  JUSTIN  M'CABTHT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Government  have 
any  authentic  information  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  infliction  of  a  degrading 
punishment  on  two  Greek  priests  in 
Cyprus  by  the  orders  of  the  English 
authorities  in  the  island ;  and,  whether, 
if  such  a  punishment  were  inflicted,  it 
has  receiveil  the  subsequent  sanction  of 
the  Foreign  Office  f 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  in  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to 
say  that,  according  to  the  information  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  two  priests  were  sen- 
tenced in  due  course  of  law  by  the  local 
Court  at  FamagoBta — one  of  them  to 
seven  days,  and  the  other  to  one  month's 
imprisonment.  We  have  asked  for  a 
Report  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Report 
is,  I  believe,  now  on  its  way  home. 
With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Question,  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that 
the  Foreign  Office,  unless  they  find  that 
Rome  irregularity  has  taken  place,  will 
interfere  either  to  sanction  or  disapprove 
of  the  sentence  that  has  been  carried  out 
in  pursuance  of  the  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  Law. 


PRISONS  {rREL4NB)-RELIQI0U8  DE- 
NOMINATIONS— QXJESTION'. 

Me.  BIGGAE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  If  he  will  give  aEetum 
of  the  average  numbers  of  the  different 
religious  donorai nations  in  the  several 
gaols  of  Ireland,  with  the  salaries  of  the 
chaplains  ? 

Ma.  J.  LOWTHEE :  I  believe.  Sir, 
the  Returns  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
nian  refers  will  be  found  included  in 
tliose  promised  the  other  day  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Long- 
foi-d  County  (Mr.  Errington). 


ILLEGAL  LOTTERIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  asked  Mr.  Attorni-y 
General  for  Ireland,  If  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  illegal  lottery  that  has 
been  extensively  advertised  to  lake  place 
in  Dublin,  on  the  26th  June,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  High  Sheriff 
and  other  magistrates ;  if  he  is  aware 
that  the  Law  against  lotteries  makes  no 
exception  in  favour  of  lotteries  for  good 
objects,  those  for  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  and  the  West  of  England  Bank 
charities;  having  been  at  once  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities  ;  and,  if  Irish 
magistrates  are  to  be  allowed  to  set  this 
law  at  defiance,  or  if  he  will  take  steps 
to  have  this  illegal  lottery  also  sup- 
pressed ? 

Thb  attorney  general  foe 
IRELAND  (Mk.  Gibson):  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  the  Question  to  the 
bazaar  and  drawing  of  prizes  advertised 
to  be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  instant. 
I  am  aware  that  the  law  against  the 
advertising  and  publishing  of  lotteries 
does  not  purport  to  make  any  escep- 
tions.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Irish 
High  Sheriffs  and  magistrates  enjoy  no 
special  immunities,  and  are  in  the  same 
position  as  Scotch  and  English  Sheriffs 
and  magistrates.  I  think  it  ia  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  in  this  advertise- 
ment did  not  read  it  attentively ;  and, 
indeed,  I  ehould  not  be  surprised  if 
some  had  not  read  it  at  all.  The  Crown 
and  Treasury  Solicitors  in  Ireland  will, 
however,  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  advertisement  referred  to.  I 
may  add  that  I  think  lotteries  for  large 
sums  of  money,  or  for  articles  conver- 
tible into  large  sums  of  money,  are 
open  to  much  objection,  and  I  hope  that 
the  public  attention  which  has  been 
called  to  this  matter  will  be  productive 
of  good  results. 

SOUTH    AFRICA  —  THE   ZULU  WAR  - 
OVERTURES  OF  PEACE.- QUESTION. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  the  Government  have  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  aU  the  information 
which  has  been  received  concerning  the 
overtures  for  peace  which  have  been 
lade  by  Cetewayo? 

SiH   'MICHAEL    HICKS-BEACH: 

ir,   in    reply  to  a   previous  Question 

from  the  hon,  Banmet,  I  think  on  Man- 
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day  last,  I  informed  the  House  of  all  I 
knew  as  to  the  nature  of  the  latest  over- 
tures made  by  Cetywayo  and  the  terms 
of  the  reply  sent  by  Lord  Chelmsford. 
In  a  despatch  received  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  within  the  last  few  days,  I  believe 
there  are  some  inclosures  relating  to 
earlier  overtures,  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  House  on  the  first  opportunity. 

ARMY— THE  FIRST  CLASS   ARMY   RE- 
SERVE—VOLUNTEERS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  men  of  the  First  Class  Army 
Reserve,  who  may  volunteer  to  rejoin  the 
Colours,  can  be  accepted ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther any  steps  have  been  or  are  about  to 
be  taken  to  make  this  fact  generally 
known  ;  and,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  competent  for  such  volunteers  to  re- 
join under  the  provisions  of  **The  En- 
listment Act,  1870,"  he  proposes  to  in- 
troduce a  short  Bill  amending  that  Act. 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  Session,  when  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Sir  Henry  Havelock)  asked  a  similar 
Question,  I  was  obliged  to  answer  that, 
as  I  was  then  advised,  many  of  the 
First  Class  Army  Reserve  men  could  not 
volunteer  to  join  the  Colours  except  for 
a  period  of  six  months.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  they  had  a  further  consulta- 
tion with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  I 
believe,  with  other  legal  authorities;* 
and  it  is  now  held  that  the  section  of  the 
Act  which  was  supposed  to  be  doubtful 
does  admit  of  those  men  volunteering  to 
join  the  Colours.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  this  inter- 
pretation to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  known  by  an  Army 
Circular,  which  I  hope  will  be  issued 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  and  I  may 
add,  the  number  of  men  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  limit  the  volunteering  will 
be  such  as  still  to  keep  the  numbers 
within  the  total  provided  for  by  Parlia- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask 
for  any  Supplementary  Vote. 

COAL  MINES  — THE  I)  IN  AS  COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION.-QUESTION. 

Mk.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  it  has  been  reported  to  him  by 
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the  legal  gentleman  appointed  to  watch 
the  coroner's  inquest  in  respect  to  the 
loss  of  over  60  lives  by  an  explosion  of 
fire  damp  in  the  Dinas  Colliery,  South 
Wales,  that  the  jury  had  found  that 
though  the  manager  had  been  deprived 
of  his  certificate  for  gross  negligence 
and  incompetency,  after  a  thorough 
judicial  investigation,  he  had  still  been 
continued  as  manager  by  the  owner  or 
agent,  or  both;  and,  if  ho  intends  to  take 
any  steps  to  punish  the  party  or  parties 
that  committed  an  act  which  set  at  de- 
fiance the  decision  of  a  regularly  con- 
stituted court  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Coroner's  jury  had  only  just 
given  their  verdict  in  the  case  of  this 
explosion,  and  he  had  not  yet  received 
the  Keport  of  the  legal  gentleman  who 
attended  the  inquest  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  course  that  it 
was  proposed  to  take  was  this.  If,  on 
theBeportof  that  gentleman,  it  appeared 
that  legal  proceedings  ought  to  be  taken 
against  any  person  connected  with  the 
mine,  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  take 
them.  But  there  was  one  important 
point  connected  with  the  case,  and  that 
was  that  the  explosion  happened  so  long 
since,  and  the  Coroner's  jury  had  been 
so  long  in  finishing  the  inquiry  and 
giving  their  verdict,  that  the  time  limited 
by  the  statute,  within  which  proceedings 
under  the  Act  could  be  taken,  had  ex- 
pired. In  order  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence  in  future,  and  to  guard 
against  those  cases  where,  no  death  re- 
sulting, there  was  no  Coroner's  inquest, 
he  proposed  to  introduce  a  short  Bill  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  order  a 
special  inquiry  in  the  case  of  mining  ac- 
cidents, in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
empowered  under  the  Act  of  1875  to 
order  special  inquiries  in  case  of  acci- 
dents from  explosive  substances — apower 
which  had  been  of  so  much  benefit. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— CASE  OF  RYAN. 
QUESTION. 

Mk.  SULLIYAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  K  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  man  named  Ryan,  who  at  the 
last  Commission  in  Dublin  was  sentenced 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  causing 
the  death  of  his  wife,  has  recently  been 
released  by  order  of  the  Government, 
although  an  alleged  accomplice  of  his  is 
t )  be  tried  ou  that  charge  at  the  approach- 
ing Comuiission  ;  and,  if  he  can  state  the 
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grounds  on  wliich  Byan  has  been  re- 
leased ?  

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Yes.  Sir,  it  is 
the  case  that  a  man  named  Byan,  con- 
victed of  manslaughter,  was  sentenced 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment  in  Dublin ; 
but  after  reference  to  the  Judge  before 
whom  the  case  was  tried,  he  was  released 
by  order  of  the  Government,  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health.  As  to  the  case  of 
Collins,  I  understand  it  was  one  in  which 
the  man  was  charged  with  an  offence  of 
the  same  character  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  with  being  an  accomplice  with 
the  other^  prisoner,  and  he  applied  to 
have  his  trial  postponed.  That  applica- 
tion was  acceded  to,  and  the  trial,  I  be- 
lieve, stands  for  the  next  Sessions. 

PARLIAMENT  —  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer,  When  the 
Education  Estimates  will  be  taken  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  stated  that  the  Government  pro- 
posed on  Monday  to  take  Supply — the 
Army  Estimates;  that,  as  he  had  said 
before,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  Army  Discipline  and  Re- 
gulation Bill,  they  proposed  to  devote 
the  other  days  of  the  week  at  their  dis- 
posal to  that  measure ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  would  not  be  able  next  week 
to  take  the  Education  Estimates,  as  to 
which,  however,  due  Notice  would  be 
given. 

Mr.  call  an  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  convenience 
of  Irish  Members,  When  the  Irish  Esti- 
mates and  the  Scotch  University  Esti- 
mates will  be  taken  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEIR :  Not  next  week.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  when;  but  due  Notice  will  be 
given. 

ORDERS     OF    TEE    DAY. 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

METROPOLIS— LOaVL  TAXATION. 

MOTION   FOR   A   SELECT   COMMITTEE. 

:Mn.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 


great  increase  of  the  Local  Taxation  of 
the  Metropolis,  while  the  Vestries  failed 
to  carry  out  any  sufficient  sanitary 
arrangements ;  and  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of 
the  Vestries  and  their  administration  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal,  said,  that  some 
of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  had  called 
attention  to  the  government  of  the  Me- 
tropolis. The  noble  Lord  the  present 
Prime  Minister  had  made  many  elo- 
quent speeches  on  the  subject  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Metropolis ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  said,  in  1858,  that 
he  anticipated  the  time  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  would  be  ap- 
plied in  its  fullest  extent  to  the  Metro- 
polis. The  question  had,  too,  engaged 
the  attention  of  Royal  Commissions  and 
Select  Committees,  and  BiUs  had  been 
introduced  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter 
for  legislation  it  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  such  men  as  Sir  George  Grey, 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Buxton. 
The  last  to  direct  attention  to  it  with  a 
view  to  legislation  was  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elclio),  who  urged  the  claims  it  had  on 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  necessity  for  a  reform 
in  the  government  of  the  Metropolis  was 
increasing  ever}'  year.  The  Registrar 
General  informed  the  country  that  the 
population  of  the  Metropolis  was  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  75,000  per  annum,  and 
that,  during  the  last  seven  years,  150,000 
additional  houses  had  been  built  within 
its  boundaries.  As  Mr.  Horton,  in  his 
valuable  pamphlet,  pointed  out,  the 
Metropolis  was  divided  into  37  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  registration  of  births ; 
into  56  districts  for  the  duties  of  the 
Building  Act ;  into  1 9  divisions  for 
police  purposes;  into  13  County  Court 
districts ;  into  15  Militia  districts ;  and 
additional  divisions  for  Inland  Revenue, 
postal,  and  gas  and  water  and  Parlia- 
mentary purposes ;  so  that  a  map  of 
London  must  have  14  or  15  different 
boundaries  to  represent  in  each  area  the 
controlling  powers.  With  this  mere 
unorganized  accretion  of  corporations, 
boards,  vestries,  commissioners,  magis- 
trates, and  so  forth,  the  administration 
of  this  Metropolis  might  very  fitly  be 
described  in  the  words  with  which  John 
Bunyan  depicted  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  It  was,  he  said, 
**  Every  whit  dreadful,  being  utterly 
without  order."  Comparing  the  *■ 
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ment  of  the  parish  of  Marylebone  with 
that  of  Westminster,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  population  of  each  was  about 
the  same.  Marylebone  parish  collected 
£194,036 ;  Westminster  City,  £194,031. 
Marylebone  parish  was  managed  by  one 
vestry,  and  its  administrative  expenses 
were  under  £8,000  per  annum;  while 
the  five  boards  of  local  management  in 
Westminster  cost  nearly  £20,000.  These 
five  boards  employed  21  clerks  and 
vestry  clerks,  six  surveyors,  four  solici- 
tors, nine  officers  of  health,  six  inspec- 
tors of  nuisances — all  these  officers  being 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act.  The  gas  and 
water  supplies  of  the  MetropoUs  were 
under  the  control  of  different  Companies, 
who  were  hostile  to  each  other.  The 
result  was  that  the  water  supply  cost, 
according  to  the  Registrar  General, 
£1,283,000  a-year;  whereas  he  asserted 
that  it  could  be  provided  for  £470,000 
a-year.  Moreover,  each  public  gas  lamp 
in  London  cost  £4  10*.  a-year,  whilst  in 
Manchester  the  cost  was  only  £1  55. 
Mr.  Frith  said  the  Gas  Companies 
pretended  that  they  had  a  right  to  a 
dividend  of  £10  per  cent,  and  that  in 
any  scheme  for  purchase  they  must  be 
paid  at  that  rate,  and  that  Londoners 
were  precluded  by  legislation  from  sup- 
plying themselves.  Now,  the  Gas  Com- 
panies had  funds  which  they  called 
capital,  which  had  never  been  investi- 
gated. And  it  seemed  it  was  not  capital 
at  all ;  but  on  this  the  consumer  was 
charged  10  per  cent,  and  was  even  now 
paying  10  per  cent,  on  the  former 
ruinous  competition.  It  was  distinctly 
asserted  that  the  Companies  made 
£400,000  net  proGt  on  every  £1,000,000 
capital  which  Parliament  permitted  them 
to  raise.  The  management  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  he  admitted, 
was  admirable,  and  everything  had  im- 
proved since  it  was  established  in  1 853, 
when  there  were  10,500  officials  in  Lon- 
don and  over  150  vestries  raising  rates; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  house- 
holders and  ratepayers  should  be  sub- 
jected to  unnecessarily  heavy  burdens. 
He  did  not  say  that  there  was  pecula- 
tion ;  but,  under  the  existing  system,  the 
ratepayers  paid  in  some  instances  at 
least  a  third  more  than  they  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  do.  It  had  been  shown 
that  the  delay  in  traffic  occasioned  by 
the  accumulation  of  snow,  mud,  and  dirt 
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in  our  streets  involved  a  loss  of  at  least 
£500,000.  The  condition  of  the  fire 
brigade  also  demanded  investigation. 
Whilst  in  Paris,  with  a  population  of 
2,000,000,  and  in  New  York,  with  a 
population  of  1,300,000,  there  were  re- 
spectively 1,500  and  2,350  firemen,  Lon- 
don, with  her  4,000,000  of  population, 
had  only  406  firemen.  There  was  a 
complete  want  of  proper  market  accom- 
modation owing  to  the  absurd  restric- 
tions  which  prevented  markets  being 
established  within,  he  believed,  seven 
miles  of  the  City.  These  and  other  evib 
he  attributed  to  the  system  of  vestries. 
The  vestries  fought  amongst  each  othei 
on  questions  as  to  the  varying  merits  oi 
wood  pavement  and  macadam.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  vestry  system,  with  all 
its  anomalies,  the  state  of  the  sewers  and 
of  the  pavements  in  many  districts  wac 
most  unsatisfactory.  He  believed  thai 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present 
system  was  connected  with  the  auditing 
of  the  vestry  accounts.  Some  parishes 
were  undoubtedly  well  managed  in  this 
respect ;  but  he  was  credibly  informed, 
for  the  information  was  based  on  a  pub- 
lished document,  that  in  some  cases  the 
auditors  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
[_A  laughJ]  That  seemed  an  incredible 
assertion ;  but  he  made  it  on  an  autho- 
rity that  was  open  to  any  Member  ol 
the  House,  and  if  it  was  inaccurate  he 
was  not  responsible.  That  document 
stated  that  no  auditor  could  be  relied 
upon  carefully  to  examine  parish,  accounts 
unless  he  could  read  and  write,  and  that 
there  were  instances  of  the  appointment 
of  auditors  who  possessed  neither  qualifi- 
cation. The  vestries  made  rates  on  the 
parishes,  and  declined  to  make  satisfac- 
tory reports  showing  how  the  monej 
they  raised  was  expended.  The  vestries, 
however,  were  not  slow  in  demanding 
that  the  action  of  other  bodies  should 
be  inquired  into.  It  was  charming  to 
find  that  they  were  fully  alive  to  the 
faults  of  others,  and  anxious  to  see 
them  corrected,  although  they  must  not 
be  touched  themselves.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  printed  paper  headed  **  Eelief  of 
Ratepayers'  Burdens,"  and  it  purported 
to  be  a 

"Statement  in  favour  of  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  funds  in  possession  of  the  Citv 
Guilds." 

It  went  on  to  say  that — 

"  The  vestries  of  London  were  nxcntly  in- 
vited, in  pur:»uaucc  uf  a  resolution  adopted  by 
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theSt.  James's  Vestry,  to  join  in  a  Memorial  to  The   paper  went  on    to  remark    that, 

the  Govemment,  ariring  the  necessity  for  in-  Tp-lu'lo    ^na■,^Y^^r'^arr^     on/^     /^^,'t^^a    ;t,     +1,^ 

.  .    ,1         j'J*    ^   J                •  J.   i?Ai  wniie    pauperism    anci    crime    in     tne 

quiry  into  the  condition  and  manacroment  of  the  -.r  .          i-    ^                 -ji            .i.     j     t 

property  and  charities  of  thrseveral  Metro-  Metropohs  were  rapidly  on  the  decline, 

politan  parishes  and  City  Guilds."  there    was    no    corresponding    diminu- 

»,,             ...         ,              i»       J    X  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*®  burden  of  the   rates;  and 

The  r^olution  above    referred   to  ran  that  the  inquiries  made  by  independent 

thus:  residents  of  Paddington   had  revealed 

**  That  the  several  parishes  in  the  Metropolis,  wasteful     expenditure     under     various 

the  Corporation  of  the  City  of   London,  the  heads.     It  then  added— 

livery  Comi)anies  of  London,  and  other  puhlic  ,,  rri,           .      x_x--           j-x 

bodies,  now Vssess  large  funds  available  for  "  The  most  entertaming  and  instructive  por- 

educationalptirposes,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  *^°^  '«  ^^^^  ^  ^""^  T"^?  ''!'^7  *l^  ^''^.^^^  "^^ 

and  for  other  pShUc  objects ;  and  that,  in  View  ^^^^'^}^  ^^d  relates  to     refreshments      ITie 

of  the  constanUy-incriasing  burdens  imposed  1?  ^Ti  P*"'**^"^«"  ^^JP"^  *^^^"f  ^  '"^Y 
on  the  ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis  by  the  ^'^]t  ^^  ^^^  '^'^^^  doscnption  :--•  September  25 
MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works,  the  vestries,  and  rf'''''  ^?  .  Assessment  Committees : -18 
the  London  School  Board,  in  the  carrying  out  1""^'^^^"«»  ^^3..;  17  dinners,  i,7  13..;  ale  and 
of  their  varied  and  increasing  powers,  it  is  dc-  'i?^!:  ^'- '•  ^^""""V:  ^^  ^*V  P^»  J^;,;  l^^^k, 
sirable  for  a  full  inquiry  to  be  made,  under  the  ^*  ^^'- '  ^*^^^'  ^^'' '  ^"^  ^^^^^'^^  2^*' 
authority  of  a  Royal  Commission,  into  the  cha-  These  were  among  the  items  of  one 
racter  and  circumstances  of  any  such  funds,  in  ji^^er  for  the  gentlemen  who  were 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  mav  be  rightfully  ,.  ^.  ^  n  ,-, 
directed  to  the  reUef  of  such  ratepayers,  and  to  spending  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  ; 
all  or  any  of  the  objects  served  by  the  several  and  other  refreshment  bills  were  much 
governing  bodies  and  rating  authorities  of  the  of  the  same  character.  He  asked 
Metropolis.'*  whether  those  things  wore  creditable  to 
Now,  the  property  of  the  City  Guilds  the  local  government  of  a  great  capital, 
had  been  bequeathed  for  particular  pur-  Mr.  Frith,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
poses;  and  although  its  value  had,  no  Municipal  London,  said  that  the  go- 
aoubt,  greatly  increased,  it  was  doubt-  vernment  of  the  Metropolis  was  utterly 
ful  whether  that  fact  alone  would  without  system,  regularity,  or  order ; 
justify  an  interference  with  the  destina-  that  the  ratings  all  differed,  that  there 
tion  of  that  property.  However  that  was  no  uniformity,  and  that  in  all  things 
might  be,  the  case  of  the  vestries  was  there  was  confusion  and  complication. 
very  different.  There  the  money  spent  Certain  facts  were  very  significant.  In 
was  taken  directly  from  the  ratepayers  ;  the  last  1 9  years  the  vestries  and  dis- 
its  amount  was  constantly  increasing;  trict  boards  had  not  expended  18fl^. 
and  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  a-head  in  sanitary  measures.  The  City 
right  of  the  public  to  know  and  inquire  had  eight  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and 
into  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dis-  St.  Paucras  had  only  one.  The  inspector 
bursed.  He  now  came  to  the  charges  for  Chelsea  reported  that  one- third  of 
which  were  made  against  the  vestries,  the  houses  infringed  the  sanitary  regu- 
He  would  quote  to  the  House  some  ex-  lations,  and  yet  notliing  was  done  to  re- 
tracts taken  from  a  printed  paper  issued  medy  the  abuse.  The  cost  of  making 
by  the  Paddington  Katepayers' Associa-  roads  in  Mile  End  was  £364  a-mile, 
tion.  If  the  statements  there  contained  while  in  Marylobone  it  was  £1,200 
were  incorrect,  he  was  not  responsible  a-mile.  Again,  the  cost  of  watering 
for  them.     This  document  said —  streets  was  in  Greenwich  £50  a-milo  ;  in 

,,^,  .  .  .  .  ^v  XXI.  Limehouse,  £50;  in  Hackney,  £15;  in 
"  There  18  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  man-  Ttf:i^  t?„^  xm  ;::  «  a  •  i\ri  -x  i  i 
ner  in  which  a^ssments  are  made,  and  rates  ^ll""  ^^^'  ^^^>  ^"/,^^  A\ hitechapel, 
expended,  in  some  quarters  calls  for  special  in-  f  1 1  •  ^^^  cartage  of  dust  and  mud  cost 
vestigation,  and  we  believe  that  nothing  short  of  in  St.  Martin's,  £70  a-mile  ;  in  Padding- 
such  a  step  wUl  give  satisfaction  to  the  pubUc."  ton,  £67  ;  in  Greenwich,  £65  ;  in  Lime- 
It  continued house,  £23;  and  in  Mile  End,  £19.  On 

,,_,.„        ,,       .    .  .^         ..    ,  several  previous  occasions  Bills  relating 

"Peoplewill  want  to  get  at  the  particulars  ^^  ^^^   government    of  the   Metropolis 

lying  behind  the  gross  amounts  which  are  tabu-  ,     ^  i      ^^T^^iAixi^uv    yx    vlixj    oii-onui^uiia 

lated,  and  act,  occasionally  at  least,  as  their  own  "^^  "^®°  introduced  m  that  House ;  but 
auditors ;  and  if  Parliamentarj'  assistance  be  they  had  not  been  passed.  One  measure 
not  afforded  them  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  was  introduced  by  his  noble  Friend  the 
incumbent  on  them  in  their  several  parishes  to  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
appoint  a  local  commission  from  their  number  tiun  i.i,jj  i.i* 
to  scrutinize  vouchers,  so  that  what  is  going  on  ^^?^^h  ^bo  had  done  so  much  to  bring 
behind  the  scenes  may  be  proclaimed  on  the  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
housetops."                                                      J  lie ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  pes- 
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Bible  for  any  private  Member  to  carry  a 
Bill  for  the  better  management  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  City  of  London  was, 
n  many  respects,  most  admirably  ma- 
naged, and  his  noble  Friend  proposed 
to  extend  the  area  of  the  City.  That,  of 
course,  was  a  plan  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. Then  there  was  the  idea  of 
making  the  Parliamentary  boroughs 
separate  Municipalities  with  a  supreme 
Council.  Earl  Grey,  who  always  took 
great  interest  in  this  question,  proposed, 
not  a  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Commis- 
mission,  but  a  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  partly  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  partly  of  the 
late  Ministers.  A  Report  by  such  a 
Committee  would  be  invaluable.  It 
would  be  brought  under  the  attention  of 
Parliament  much  more  clearly,  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  command  atten- 
tion. This,  his  Lordship  stated,  was 
the  course  followed  with  the  Bill  in 
1850  for  extending  representative  go- 
vernment to  the  Australian  Colonies. 
To-day  he  only  asked  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  a  Board  of  Auditors  for 
the  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  all 
these  vestries.  If  it  should  be  shown 
by  the  inequality  of  charges  in  the 
accounts  that  the  Metropolis  was  not 
well  governed,  then  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  London.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  the  Resolution  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  •*  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  powers  of  the  Vestries  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  their  administration  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal," — {Mr,  BaiWe  Cochrane,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  had  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  say  that  all 
ho  asked  the  Home  Secretary  to  do 
was  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of 
Auditors  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
these  vestries.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Motion.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
condemned  the  general  management  of 
the  Metropolis,  yet  he  seemed  content  to 
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accept  only  a  modified  means  of  remedy. 
He  went  further  than  the  language  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
general  management  of  the  Metropolis 
was  simply  abominable.  It  was  a  disgrace 
to  such  a  large  town  ae  this  that  then 
should  be  so  little  uniformity  and  80 
little  good  management  in  the  general 
arrangements.  Still,  he  believed  the 
vestries  did  their  duty  extremely  wel] 
for  certain  purposes.  What  was  re- 
quired was  a  Central  Body  to  be  placed 
over  them  all.  The  Board  of  Works 
had  not  supplied  the  requirement,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  that  body  fal 
filled  its  functions  admirably  in  manj 
respects.  The  town  of  Paris  was  ma- 
naged quite  differently  from  London, 
There  were  eight  or  10  different  depart- 
ments ;  but  they  were  all  centralized  ii 
one  department,  called  the  Departmeni 
of  the  Seine.  As  to  the  subject  of  fires, 
they  were  strictly  part  of  police  duties 
What  were  the  duties  of  the  police,  il 
they  were  not  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  ?  The  police  could  rendei 
essential  service  in  a  fire  long  before 
the  brigade  arrived.  It  was  a  discredit- 
able thing  in  the  management  of  Lon- 
don that  the  fire  brigade  should  be 
under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
He  did  not  say  the  Board  did  not  do  its 
best,  but  it  had  not  the  power.  There 
was  divided  authority,  and  this  was  the 
case  also  with  regard  to  the  cleansing  o\ 
the  streets. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  had  done  good  service  it 
calling  attention  to  this  important  ques- 
tion— the  proper  government,  or,  rather 
the  mis-government,  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  mis-government  was  so  patent  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  had  got  the  vestries,  bui 
there  was  no  control  over  them.  Hif 
hon.  Friend  had  pointed  to  the  City  oi 
London.  They  had  controlling  powei 
there,  and  things  were  better  managed. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  complained  tc 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  about 
a  part  of  London  where  a  terrible  stenct 
prevailed,  owing  to  the  streets  not  being 
watered,  as  was  believed,  he  was  told  that 
the  Board  had  no  power.  This  seemed  tc 
point  to  one  of  three  things — that  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  (Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg] 
ought  to  have  more  power  given  him ; 
that  he  ought  to  be  merged  in  some 
other  power;   or  that  he  ought  to  be 
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abolished  altogether.  Clearly  he  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  his  present  state  of  im- 
potence. He  (Lord  Elcho)  did  not  think 
the  Committee  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  BaiUie  Cochrane)  would  be 
very  useful;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  a  very  good  practical  sugges- 
tion— namely,  that  the  Government 
should  appoint  Auditors  to  look  after 
the  accounts  of  the  vestries.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  Motion  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  the  Government  should 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  Auditors. 
They  heard  of  the  bottles  of  hock, 
champagne,  and  other  wines  consumed 
by  the  vestrymen.  That  alone  required 
an  audit,  and  the  practical  solution 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  appoint 
an  audit  of  the  different  district  accounts. 
It  might  be  that  the  stories  one  heard 
were  not  true ;  it  might  be  that  there 
was  no  jobbery ;  and,  in  that  case,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  vestries  that 
Auditors  should  be  appointed.  If  it 
turned  out,  however,  that  there  had 
been  waste,  they  would  have  good 
ground  for  legislation. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  the 
subject  raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  was 
a  very  important  one,  and  one  in  which 
they  were  all  interested ;  but  he  hardly 
thought  the  House  would  be  prepared 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee,  such  as 
was  asked  for,  neither  did  he  think 
the  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of 
Auditors  would  command  general  assent. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act  had  effected  a  change 
for  the  better.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  shortcomings  of  the  ves- 
tries ;  but  what  were  the  district  boards 
but  a  combination  of  parish  vestries? 
Under  the  Act  to  which  he  referred,  no 
less  than  46  parishes  were  combined  in 
12  district  boards,  and  a  substantial 
change  for  the  better  was,  no  doubt,  the 
result.  He  was  not  prepared  to  defend 
the  vestries  from  all  the  charges  made 
against  them.  Their  powers  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  limited.  In  some  respects 
they  exercised  their  power  very  well, 
and  in  other  respects  the  shortcomings 
of  the  vestries  were  considerable.  As 
to  gas  and  water,  those  were  matters  of 
so  serious  a  nature  that  they  had  not 
been  left  to  the  vestries,  but  had  been 
taken  in  hand  by  Parliament.  Measures 
had  been  passed  providing  for  the  water 
supply  and  lighting  of  the  Metropolis.  A 
great  deal  might  be  said  as  to  whether 


the  provisions  of  those  Acts  were  ade- 
quate or  not.  It  would  be  monstrous  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  water  supply 
in  connection  with  the  present  Motion. 
The  question  raised  by  the  present  Motion 
was  one  of  very  great  importance ;  but 
he  should  regard  the  extension  of  the 
City  jurisdiction  or  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Centralized  Body  for  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Metropolis  with  some 
suspicion,  and  to  establish  such  a  body 
might  prove  to  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  He  had  taken  some  trouble 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  the  increased 
cost  of  the  Metropolitan  taxation,  and 
he  found  it  had  not  been  so  considerable 
as  some  persons  supposed.  He  would, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  state 
what  the  increase  of  that  taxation  had 
been  during  the  last  10  years.  In  1869 
the  vestries  spent  £1,789,281,  including 
payments  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  In  1878,  or  10  years  later, 
the  vestries  spout  £3,162,771;  thus 
showing  an  increase  in  10  years  of 
about  £1,400,000.  But  while  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  Metropolis  in  1869  was 
£16,258,000,  in  1878  it  was£23,470,000, 
or  an  increase  of  £7,212,000.  While 
the  net  increase  of  the  vestry  expen- 
diture in  those  10  years  was  £1,000,000, 
the  following  were  the  principal  items 
of  which  that  increase  was  composed : 
— Upon  streets  and  highways  the 
increase  was  more  than  £500,000, 
upon  lighting  it  was  £37,000,  on  pay- 
ment to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  £131,000 — the  vestries  now  paid 
£500,000  out  of  their  rates  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board — and  they  now  paid 
£500,000  to  the  School  Board  rates.  The 
salaries  to  officers  were  £46,000  higher 
than  in  1869;  when  they  amounted  to 
£71,000  ;  while,  in  1878,  they  amounted 
to  £117,000.  Loans  and  interest  in 
1869  amounted  to  £174,700,  andin  1878 
to  £263,000,  or  a  difference  of  £88,000. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Government 
could  do  of  their  own  accord  what  his 
hon.  Friend  asked,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  the  House  would  support  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  if  he  made  such  a  pro- 
position. 

Sir  ANDEEWLUSK  asked  the  House 
to  look  at  this  matter  in  a  fair  and  broad 
light.  Charges  had  been  made  against 
the  vestries ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  vestries  were  elected  under 
nn  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  same 
class  of  persons  as  elected  Members  of 
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Parliament,  and  if  they  did  not  do  their 
"work  well,  the  members  who  composed 
them  might  be  put  out,  and  others 
elected  in  their  place.  .People,  no  doubt, 
complained  very  much  about  vestries ; 
but  so  they  did  about  the  Members  of 
tliat  House.  The  thing  to  do  was  to 
change  them,  and  put  in  better  men. 
He  challenged  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
spoke  about  the  health  of  the  Metropolis 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  London  was  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  and  among 
cities  in  point  of  health  it  stood  per- 
fectly unique.  What  was  the  use  of 
coming  down  upon  these  poor  vestrymen 
and  talking  about  gas  and  water.  The 
vestries  had  no  more  power  over  the  gas 
and  water  of  the  Metropolis  than  hon.Gen- 
tlemen  themselves  had.  When  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  James  M*Garel- 
Hogg)  attempted  to  take  up  the  water  sup- 
ply he  was  most  violently  opposed  by  the 
Water  Companies,  and  it  would  be  the 
same  with  the  gas.  It  was  all  the  Com- 
panies, and  if  you  touched  them  they 
would  say  j'ou  were  attacking  private 
property.  No  doubt,  the  rates  were 
heavy ;  the  School  Board  rate,  for  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  vestries  could  not  help 
that.  Parliament  made  the  law,  and 
tlie  vestries  had  to  carry  it  out  and  to 
find  the  money.  So  it  was  with  the 
main  drainage,  the  fire  brigade,  the 
police  rate — which  was  now  very  heavy 
— and  so  on.  It  was  most  ungenerous, 
unhandsome,  and  undignified  to  say — 
**  Oh,  these  are  small  men,  tradesmen." 
If  they  were  small  men  and  tradesmen, 
it  was  all  the  more  to  their  credit  that 
they  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
public  good.  Hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  spoke  of  it 
as  a  model.  He  knew  something  about 
the  City  of  London,  and,  no  doubt,  it 
was  very  well  managed ;  but  it  was  very 
expensively  managed.  In  the  City  of 
London  there  was  more  to  pay  than  in 
the  Metropolis  generally.  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  state  of  the 
streets  ;  but  Oxford  Street  was  as  nicely 
kept  and  as  clean  a  street  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  they  had  only  to  go  to  Mary- 
lebone  to  see  streets  as  well  watered, 
lighted,  and  cleaned  as  any  in  Birming- 
ham, Glasgow,  or  any  other  city.  It 
was  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  City  of  London  ;  but  it  was 
of  such  enormous  extent,  and  the  inte- 
rests involved  were  so  vast  and  so  diver- 
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sified,  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  all 
Ministries  were  particularly  chary  in 
attempting  to  interfere  with  it.  He  had 
felt  it  only  fair  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  vestries,  which  had  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  to  do,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
they  did  it  in  an  admirable  manner.  As 
a  rule,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
expense  incurred  for  luncheons  and  din- 
ners and  wines.  The  blame,  if  any,  on 
that  score  attached  to  the  Guardians; 
but  Boards  of  Guardians  were  not 
peculiar  to  London,  and  why  blame 
vestries?  There  was  no  mystery  or 
secret  about  their  proceedings,  for  their 
meetings  were  more  open  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  quite  admitted  that 
the  rates  were  increasing  emd  becoming 
more  onerous,  and  they  could  not  be 
too  cautious  in  imposing  new  burdens. 

Mb.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  said, 
that  two  years  ago  he  gave  Notice  of  a 
Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
vestry  management,  and  especially  into 
the  paving,  lighting,  watering,  and 
scavengering  of  the  streets  and  houses 
of  London.  He  had  been  unable  to 
bring  forward  that  Motion  ;  but  if  he 
found  encouragement  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  he  should  be  inclined 
to  urge  upon  the  House  the  desirabihty 
of  appointing  such  a  Committee.  He 
did  not  think  that  a  single  word  of  blame 
or  censure  had  been  cast  on  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  very  little, 
indeed,  had  been  said  against  the  ves- 
tries. It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
speak  offensively  or  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  vestries.  As  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down  said,  those  gen- 
tlemen took  upon  themselves  a  vast 
amount  of  work  for  no  remuneration, 
and  they  got  a  good  deal  of  abuse, 
especially  from  people  outside,  who  did 
not  know  how  difficult  their  duties  were. 
But  he  should  despair  of  obtaining  any 
improvement  if  they  acted  on  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk), 
whose  maxim  seemed  to  be,  guieta  non 
movere,  and  who  appeared  to  think  that 
the  government  of  London,  as  it  was, 
was  the  best  possible  government  that 
could  be,  and  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
proved without  additional  expense  and 
taxation.  He  (Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison) 
was  not  of  that  opinion ;  but  thought 
that  in  one  or  two  respects  there  was  a 
loud  call  for  improvement  and  investiga- 
tion. He  referred  especially  to  the 
watering  and  scavengering  of  the  streets. 
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As  compared  with  Paris  or  other  Euro- 
pean capitals,  the  watering  of  the  streets 
cf  London  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
A  friend  of  his,  who  took  a  great  inte- 
rest in  the  St.  George's  Yostry,  had  told 
hini  that  the  watering  and  scavengering 
of  the  streets  of  London  was  practically 
in  the  hands  of  a  close  monopoly.  There 
were  five  or  six  men  who  tendered  in 
turns  to  the  various  parishes.      Osten- 
sibly the  competition  was  open ;  but  the 
contractors  had  entered  into  a  secret  ar- 
rangement among  themselves  by  which 
the  contract  was  always  relegated  to  the 
same  hands.      On  Sundays  the  streets 
were  not  watered  as  on  other  days  of  the 
week ;  and  when  they  considered  that 
the  masses  of  the  population  took  their 
holiday  on  that  day  and  visited  the  parks 
in  immense  numbers,  they  would  at  once 
see  that  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  with 
the  wind  blowing,  the  state  of  the  streets 
of  London   was    a   reproach  to   them. 
"What  was  the  remedy  for  this?     He 
feared  there  was  none,  for  the  contrac- 
tors would  not  allow  their  carts  to  go 
out  unless  in  charge  of  their  own  men, 
and  they  would  not  send  out  their  men  ; 
and  as  they  would  not  do  the  work,  no 
one  could  do  the  work  which  they  re- 
fused to  do.     The  watering  of  the  streets 
of  London  was  simply  discreditable,  and 
the  same  thing  might  be    said  of  the 
scavengering.      It  was  notorious   that 
there  was  a  regular  system  of  black- 
mailing in  connection  with  scavenger- 
ing, and  that  no  one  could  get  his  ash- 
pit cleansed  without   submitting  to  it. 
The  result  of  this  was  absolute  discom- 
fort,  uncleanliness,   and  unhealthiness, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  remove. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  powerful  people, 
who  could  make  their  voices  heard,  to 
say  that  things  were  as  good  as  they  could 
be ;  but  it  was  the  poor  and  the  small 
householders  who  were  really  affected. 
Without  bringing  any  charge  of  corrup- 
tion or  abuse  of  authority  against  the 
vestries,  there  was  certainly  ground  for 
inquiry  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  With- 
out any  hostility  either  to  the  Board  of 
Works  or  to  the  vestries,  he  should,  as 
ho  had  stated,  be  inclined,  if  he  found 
any  encouragement,  to  renew  his  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  two  special  points  of  water- 
ing and  scavengering  the  streets. 

Mr.    LYON    PLAYFAIK  observed, 
that  the  hon.   Member  for  the  Isle  of 
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Wight  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane)  had  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  a  very  broad  way, 
alluding  to  water  supply,   gas  supply, 
sanitary   arrangements,   and    so  forth ; 
but  ended  with   a  Motion  which  was 
limited  to  an  inquiry  into  the  question 
of  the  vestries  and  their  duties.     The 
great  evil  in  regard  to  London  was  that 
the  local  government  was  very  defective. 
Great  works  were  distributed  into  the 
hands  of  a  large  number   of  different 
bodies,  and  there  was  no  unity.    He  was, 
therefore,  prepared  to  vote  against  the 
Motion,   because    it  would  take  away 
their  power  to  deal  with  the  question  in 
a  more  satisfactory  way,  especially  when 
they  remembered  the  Home  Secretary's 
statement  that  the  subject  was  so  large 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  it  up  and  consider  it  in  all 
its  aspects.     But  the  Motion  would  throw 
the  inquiry  on  the  vestries,  and  would 
remove  tlie  responsibility  from  Parlia- 
ment.    He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member    for    Finsbury     (Sir    Andrew 
Lusk)    in  the  satisfaction   he  had   ex- 
pressed with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
With  regard  to  the  water  supply,  for 
instance,  in  some  places  it  was  good ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair)  lived  in  a  dis- 
trict which  was  supplied  with  water  into 
which  750,000  people  poured  their  ex- 
crements before  he  could  drink  it.    They 
had    been    told    that   there  would   be 
another  Session  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment.    It  would  be  a  capital  thing  if 
the   Government  would  deal  with  this 
question  next  Session.    He  would,  there- 
fore,   suggest  that  as  they  were  now 
getting  into  a  state  of  things  which  so 
operated  in  the  House  as  to  produce  the 
passing  of  but  one  Act  a  Session,  the 
question  of  improvement  in  Metropolitan 
administration    should   be    undertaken 
next   year   by  the  Government,  which 
might  thus  signalize  the   last  year  of 
their  reign  by  passing  at  least  one  com- 
prehensive measure  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the   people.      Should 
the  hon.  Gentleman  withdraw  his  Motion, 
the  House  would  be  left  free  to  consider 
a  large  scheme  for  Metropolitan  local 
government. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
they  all  grumbled  at  the  cost  of  Metro- 
politan rates  ;  but  it  was  but  fair  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,  and  look  at  the 
results  which  they  got  for  the  rates. 
The  Metropolitan  rates  also,  he  might 
say,  had  not  been  much  raised  for  the 
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last  10  years.  For  instance,  the  total 
rating  of  Kensington,  from  the  year  1870 
to  1879,  averaged  3«.  iid.  in  the  pound ; 
whereas.  In  the  present  year,  the  rating 
amounted  to  only  3s.  5d,,  a  decrease  of 
4d,  on  the  whole,  although  the  charge 
for  the  Metropolitan  School  Board  had 
increased  from  nothing  to  5d.f  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  rate  had  also  in- 
creased. He  differed  from  the  remarks 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  as  to  thiB 
constitution  of  the  vestries.  He  thought 
it  required  improvement.  There  was  a 
want  of  a  head  and  of  responsible  officers 
known  to  the  public.  As  to  the  com- 
plaint that  the  management  of  paro- 
chial affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  small 
tradesmen,  he  thought  that  gentlemen 
had  themselves  to  blame  in  that  respect, 
because  it  was  owing  to  their  negligence 
that  such  was  the  case.  If  people  wished 
to  improve  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  they  should  take  a  more  active 
part  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  E.  TOEKE  said,  that  this 
year  he  had  been  elected  a  vestryman 
for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  he  had 
been  induced  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Board,  not  from  any  motive  of  public 
spirit,  but  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity. 
One  heard  so  much  of  the  working  of 
these  bodies  that  he  desired  to  see  the 
machinery  from  the  inside.  No  doubt, 
the  majority  of  those  who  composed  the 
vestries  were  small  tradesmen ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  duties  they 
had  to  discharge,  he  was  not  surprised 
that  a  great  many  gentlemen  did  not 
care  to  serve  on  them.  They  had  to 
administer  the  greater  portion  of  their 
funds  under  the  direction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  the  amount  over 
which  they  themselves  had  control  was 
very  small.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  C. 
Beckett-Denison)  had  stated  that  the 
dust  was  badly  laid  in  the  streets  on 
Sundays ;  and  he  might  say  that  he  was 
a  member  of  a  Street  Cleansing  Com- 
mittee for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  say  that  how  the 
matter  was  done  was  thus — The  con- 
tracts were  drawn  in  general  terms,  the 
contractors  undertaking  to  keep  the 
streets  in  proper  order  under  the  vestry. 
The  vestry  could  be  set  in  motion  by  any 
ratepayer  who  chose  to  communicate 
with  them ;  and  when  communicated 
with  they  summoned  the  contractor  to 
produce  his  books,  to  show  how  often  he 
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had  watered  certain  streetB ;  and  if  he 
was  found  guilty  of  neglect  he  was  blown 
up.  He  himself  had  made  acompbdntthttt 
a  particular  road  was  not  watered  pro- 
perly on  the  Sunday,  and  his  oompuiot 
was  attended  to,  and  since  then  the  state 
of  things  had  been  much  better.     If  any 
hon.  Member  felt  aggrieved  in  referenoe 
to  the  watering  of  the  streets  on  Snndayi. 
provided  that  hon.  Member  lived  in  his 
(Mr.  J.  E.  Yorke's)  district,   and  pro- 
vided, also,  that  he  would  write  a  letter, 
he  (Mr.  J.  E.  Yorke)  would,  of  course* 
do  his  best  to  see  that  the  matter  was  at- 
tended to.    About  three  autumns  ago  he 
was  in  London  for  a  month,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  was  at  that  time  in- 
tolerable,   and    it   was  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  the  nose.    The  wato*,  he 
believed,  came  from  the  Chelsea  Com- 
pany.   He  took  a  sample  to  ProfesBor 
Franklin  and  asked  him  to  analyze  it 
The  Professor  told  him  that  he  had  al* 
ready  analyzed  water  from    the  same 
Company,  and  showed  him  a  long  tube 
containing  some  of  it,  in  which  he  no* 
ticed  a  large    number  of   unpleasant- 
looking  bodies  in  suspension.    He  asked 
would  there  be  any  use  in  filtering  ^ 
water,  but  was  told  that  it  would   be 
useless,  because' all  the  really  deleteriooi 
matters  were  to  be  found  in  solution, 
and  not  in  suspension ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
was  only  a  question  between  the  thick  and 
the  thin  turtle.    He  asked  the  Profeesor 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  he  said  that  he 
found  things  in  the  water  that  led  him 
to  believe  that  they  came  from  Surbiton. 
There  had  recently  been  a  flood  in  that 
locality,  and  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
cesspools  of  the  place  had  been  washed 
into  the  reservoirs.     He  had  natnrallj 
since  that  time  kept  his  eyes  open  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  coming  from  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks,  and  he  had  noticed 
whether  there  had  been  any  extensive 
floods  in  that  neighbourhood,  so  that  he 
might  not  drink  any  more  water  than  he 
could  help.    He  thought  the  defence 
which  the  right  hon.   (Gentleman    the 
President   of    the    Local    Oovemment 
Board  had  made  for  the  vestries,  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  a  ffreat 
dead  of  the  charges  laid  at  their  door, 
was  a  just  one.     He  would  condude  by 
saying  that  if  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  for  a  proper  audit  of  vestiy 
accounts,  it  would  be  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial improvement ;    and  he  hoped 
that,  ere  long,  whenever  there  might  be 
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an  opportunity  of  legisljiting  upon  the 
subject,  it  would  be  provided. 

SiR  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  that, 
to  his  own  knowledge,  tlie  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fuwcett)  had  been, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Session, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  night  on  which 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
question  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, which  was  a  very  large  question, 
and  ought  to  be  discussed  by  itself.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  0. 
Beckett-Denison),  speaking  of  the  water- 
ing of  the  streets,  had  told  them  that, 
in  that  respect,  London  was  infinitely 
worse  than  Paris  and  other  Continental 
cities!  That  was  so ;  but  then  the  streets 
in  those  cities  were  watered,  not  by 
carts,  as  in  London,  but  by  fixed  hy- 
drants ;  and  this  question  should  bo  dis- 
cussed on  the  Water  Supply  Motion.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  popu- 
lation in  foreign  cities  was  much  more 
densely  concentrated  than  in  London, 
owing  to  the  practice  of  the  people  living 
in  flats;  so  that  the  12  arrondissements 
which  constituted  the  older  City  of 
Paris,  as  contrasted  with  the  outer  ring 
of  8  arrondissements,  were  much  less 
in  area  than  the  borough  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  Still,  he  believed 
considerable  improvement  had  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years.  As  to 
the  paving  of  London,  no  one  could  say 
that  it  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  but 
considerable  improvement  had  been 
brought  about.  The  existing*  boards 
were  becoming  alive  to  the  question.  As 
regarded  the  contracts  for  scavengering, 
several  vestries  had  given  up  the  practice 
of  entering  into  them,  and  did  the  work 
for  themselves.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  London  vestries  had  no  permanent 
officials ;  but  he  must  say  that  the  vestry 
clerks,  as  a  rule,  were  well  chosen  and 
very  able  men,  and  generally  they  had 
served  for  a  great  number  of  years.  He 
hoped  that  the  debate  would  not  close 
without  there  being  a  renewed  assur- 
ance that  the  Home  Secretary  would  go 
into  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that, 
considering  the  terms  of  the  Motion, 
they  might  conclude  that  they  had  dis- 
cussed this  question  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  He  quite  agreed  in 
the  general  view  expressed  in  the  Mo- 
tion ;  but  he  was  in  this  unfortunate 
position — that  different  views  were  en- 


tertained with  respect  to  what  he  said 
last  year.     One  hon.  Gentleman  went  so 
far  as  to  state  that  he  had  distinctly, 
promised  that  Government  would  take 
up  the  question  and  deal  with  it  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session,  and  had 
called  him  over  the  coals  for  not  having 
carried  that  promise  to  fulfihnent ;    but, 
certainly,  that  was  not  the  view  of  what 
he  had  said  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  (Mr.  Lowe),  who  had, 
upon  the  occasion    in    question,   com- 
plained that  he  had  not  made  any  defi- 
nite statement  upon  the  matter,  but  had 
treated  it  in  a  light  manner  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  no  importance.     All  he 
could  say  was  that  they  were  both  mis- 
taken.     There   was,   however,  no   one 
more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
question  than  he  was ;  but  then  it  was 
one  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
and  not  in  piecemeal.      The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Hankey)  seemed  enamoured  of  the 
one  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
polis should  be  included  in  the  City  of 
London.     That  was  a  startling  proposi- 
tion, so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Chairman  of  the 
^Metropolitan  Board  immediately    rose 
from  his  seat  and  left  the  House.      If, 
however,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Peterborough   would    embody 
that  proposal  in  a  Bill,  and  submit  it  to 
the  House,  it  was  probable  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  would  remain  in  his  seat 
and  let  the  hon.  Member  understand  that 
there  were  weighty  objections  to  it.     As 
regarded  the  reform  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  a  large  and  serious  question, 
and  had  been  considered  by  Committee 
after  Committee    and    by  Commission 
after  Commission,  which  had,  no  doubt, 
collected  a  vast  amount  of  material  for 
Government  to  deal  with,  and  such  was 
its  importance  that  no  person  but  the 
Government  should  attempt  to  do  so. 
There    were,   however,   several    minor 
points — minor  points  as  regarded   the 
main  question,  but  still  of  great    im- 
portance in  themselves.     Such  was  the 
watering  of  the  streets,  and  such  was 
the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade;  but 
both  these  questions  depended  upon  a 
much  larger  one,  which  was  that  of  the 
general  water  supply.     He  looked  upon 
that  as  one  of  very  great  importance, 
for  the  water  supplied  for  household  use 
was  in  such  a  state  that  it  ought  to  be 
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discontinued.  There  were  a  great  many 
minor  questions  involved  in  this  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  once,  for  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
if  they  could  not  at  once  carry  some 
gigantic  measure  of  reform  they  should 
not  attempt  reforms  in  detail.  Besides 
the  defective  system  of  local  government 
in  the  Metropolis,  there  was  the  defec- 
tive system  of  vestry  administration. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Gloucestershire 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke)  had  joined  the  vestry 
of  his  parish,  for  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment by  vestries  was  the  inability  to  find 
gentlemen  of  ability  and  social  standing 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  vestrymen, 
where  they  obtained  no  honour,  but  had 
to  undertake  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
disagreeable  work,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived no  thanks.  There  was  no  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  election  prevented 
gentlemen  of  that  class  seeking  for  seats 
on  the  vestry ;  and,  therefore,  he  would 
at  once  remove  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  the  best  men  to  serve. 
Some  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that 
the  functions  of  vestrymen  were  small — 
they  were  small  in  one  sense ;  but  in  an- 
other they  were  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, as  upon  them  to  a  large  extent 
depended  the  comfort,  the  domestic 
happiness,  the  health,  and  the  daily 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  vestry- 
men to  see  that  the  house-drains  were 
properly  connected  with  the  sewers ;  but 
he  believed  few  of  them  took  that  trouble. 
[Mr.  J.  R.  YoRKE :  They  do  not.]  They 
had  it,  then,  on  the  authority  of  a  vestry- 
man that  they  never  did  that  duty. 
Again,  as  regarded  the  filthy  state  of 
the  footpaths.  The  duty  of  keeping 
them  clean  rested  with  the  occupiers  of 
the  houses  forming  the  frontage ;  but  if 
they  neglected  to  do  so,  then  it  was  for 
the  vestries  to  step  in  and  put  the  law 
m  force  by  compelling  them  to  do  so. 
Then,  as  to  the  watering  of  the  streets, 
he  agreed  that  the  system  of  watering 
in  Paris  was  superior  to  theirs.  But  the 
watering  of  the  streets  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  fire  brigade  could  not,  he  repeated, 
be  well  dealt  with  apart  from  the  general 
question  of  the  water  supply.  He  did 
not  wish  to  put  aside  that  great  question ; 
but  it  would  be  irregular  for  him  to  deal 
with  it  until  it  came  before  the  House 
as  a  whole.      When  the  Motions  on  the 
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Paper  bearing  upon  these  sabjecte 
brought  forward,  he  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  state  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  them.  He  might  add,  in 
conclusion,  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
suggested  one  practical  question  which 
was  well  worthy  of  consideTation,  and 
that  was,  if  they  could  not  obtain  • 
regpilar  Government  audit  of  vestiy  ac- 
counts. That  was  a  subject  which,  in 
his  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross's)  opinion,  nuut 
be  dealt  with  before  long. 

Mr.  B ATLLIE  COCHRANE  said,  that 
after  the  discussion  which  had  oocoired 
he  should,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to.        • 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

RAILWAYS  —  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS - 
THE  ADOPTION  OF  CONTTNTOUS 
BRAKES.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  BAXTER,  who  had  on  the  Paper 
the  following  Amendment : — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  nov 
the  duty  of  the  GoTemment  to  take  anch  mea- 
sures as  may  be  necessary  to  secure,  within  a 
fixed  and  reasonable  time,  the  applicati<m  to  ^ 
Railway  passenger  Tehicles  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Continuous  Brakes  which  comply  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Tnde 
as  essential  to  public  safety ;" 

said :  If  the  House  will  giTe  me  its  at- 
tention for  a  short  period,  I  think  I  shall 
he  able  to  state  a  case  so  strong  that  if 
Members  were  not  convinced,  ute  fault 
must  be  with  the  exponent,   and  him 
alone.    I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  roe 
to  show  to  the  House,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed 
in  railway  travelling,  and  from  which 
the    use  of  proper  brakes  wonld  save 
us,   is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  Parliament.     I 
hold   in    my  hand  an   analysis  of  the 
railway    accidents    which    have   taken 
place    during  six  years.     I   find  that, 
between    1870  and    1876,   there  were 
1,234  accidents  which  were  of  sufficient 
importance    to    be    inquired    into   by 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  of 
these,  952,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  might 
have  been  prevented,  or  mitigated,  at 
all  events — so  the  gentlemen  say  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter — ^by  the  nse 
of  efficient  brakes.    The  yearly  average 
of  accidents  investigated  was  176.    This 
large  number  might  have  been  reduced 
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by  1 36,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  by 
proper  brakes  having  been  used.  Seve- 
ral of  the  accidents  which  have  of  late 
occurred  have  been  of  a  very  disastrous 
character.  In  one,  at  Wigan,  44  per- 
sons were  killed  or  injured ;  at  Skipton, 
103  persons  ;  at  Norwich,  130 ;  at  Eip- 
ton,  72  ;  at  Armley  Junction,  122  ;  and 
at  Newark,  59.  The  year  1877,  as  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  remember,  was  a 
year  singularly  free  from  railway  acci- 
dents. During  that  year  675  passengers 
and  176  railway  servants  were  killed  or 
injured  by  accidents  to  trains  ;  and,  ap- 
plying to  this  year  the  proportion  of  the 
last  six  years,  I  have  ascertained  that  in 
1877  nearly  700  persons  have  sustained 
injunes  by  accident  which  efficient  brakes 
might  have  prevented.  In  1876  the 
numbers  of  killed  and  injured  were  over 
1,300  ;  in  1874  they  were  nearly  1,600  ; 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  Heturns  just 
issued  show  the  numbers  killed  and  in- 
jured in  1878  were  considerably  more 
than  in  1877 — 1,074  persons  being  killed 
or  injured  last  year.  I  admit  at  once 
that  these  casualties,  lamentable  as  they 
are,  are  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  enormous  number  of  journeys  per- 
formed each  year — over,  I  believe, 
600,000,000.  But  the  House  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic travelling  habitually  is  small ;  and, 
therefore,  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  individuals.  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  propose  to  complain 
of  the  general  management  of  the 
railways  of  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  I  think  of  the  number  of 
trains  continually  running,  not  only  in 
daylight,  but  in  the  darkness — ^running, 
too,  at  an  enormously  high  speed — I  am 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  organiza- 
tion, the  skill,  and  the  care  which  enable 
us  to  travel  with  only  those  dangers 
which  we  do  now  encounter.  But  whilst 
giving  the  Companies  the  utmost  credit 
for  the  degree  of  safety  they  have  ob- 
tained for  us,  I  think  the  figures  I  have 
quoted  show  conclusively  that  there  are 
still  great  dangers  to  life  and  limb  for 
which  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  remedial 
measures.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  my 
duty  to  show  to  the  House,  before  in- 
viting Parliament  to  compel  Railway 
Companies  to  take  such  remedial  mea- 
sures, that  the  Railway  Companies  have 
been  warned  of  the  state  of  matters  with 
sufficient  urgency,  and  for  a  sufficient 


number  of  years,  to  justify  the  interfer- 
ence of  this  House.  Evidence  on  this 
point  is  very  abundant,  as  the  question 
is  no  new  one.  But  I  will  only  trouble 
the  House  with  one  or  two  instances.  I 
have  hoard  hon.  Gentlemen  say  that  we 
have  not  given  the  Railway  Companies 
time  enough.  My  answer  to  that  is  that 
as  long  ago  as  September,  1858,  the 
Board  of  Trade  issued  a  Circular,  in 
which  they  say  the  amount  of  brake 
power  then  habitually  supplied  to  trains 
was  in  most  cases  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  accidents,  and  it  was 
essential  to  the  safety  of  trains  going  at 
a  high  rate  of  speed  that  the  engine- 
drivers  should  have  power  to  stop  the 
trains,  having  had  notice  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  line,  before  they  reach 
the  obstructed  point.  From  that  day  to 
this,  for  20  years,  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  been  continually  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  Railway  Companies  to  give 
sufficient  brake  power.  I  ask  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen do  they  not  read  with  pain  these 
Returns  made  every  year  of  the  number 
of  casualties,  carrying  mourning  and 
sorrow  into  so  many  homes,  seeing  that 
they  might  have  been  avoided  had  pro- 
per brakes  been  adopted  ?  For  20  years 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  warning 
and  remonstrating  with  the  Railway 
Companies,  and  one  would  have  thought 
they  would  by  this  time  have  given  up 
the  task  in  despair,  and  have  called 
upon  Parliament  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing what  was  required.  The  tone  of 
remonstrance  has  now  been  superseded  by 
one  of  threatening.  This  tone  culminated 
in  August,  1877,  in  a  very  significant  in- 
timation— one  in  which  I  most  cordially 
approve.  Last  year  was  passed  an  Act 
which  gave  warning  to  Railway  Com- 
panies that  if  they  did  not  adopt  a  pro- 
per system  of  brakes  they  must  be  com- 
pulsorily  interfered  with.  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  Companies  had 
warning  sufficiently  urgent  and  for  suffi- 
ciently long  a  period  of  time  to  justify 
the  interference  of  this  House.  Now, 
I  am  going  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
manner  in  which  these  warnings  have 
been  received,  and  to  show  the  House 
what  has  been  provided  in  this  essential 
matter  for  the  public  safety.  I  take, 
first,  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company.  They  use  a  brake,  regarding 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  wrote  to  the 
Company  inMarch,  187  7,  in  the  following 
remarkable  terms :  — 
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bility  by  continuing  to  use  it."  This  is  a 
cogent  reason  for  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  Then,  take  the  Midland 
Company,  they  use  six  different  brakes, 
some  of  which  are  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  some  of  which  are  not ;  but,  surely, 
they  should  be  uniform.  The  Midland 
Company  go  in  for  a  large  variety  of 
brakes  which,  I  believe,  in  the  end  will 
land  them  in  great  confusion  and  enor- 
mous expense.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  adopted  a  continuous  brake  at 
an  early  period,  and  showed  that  thej 
were  very  enlightened  in  doing  so ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  brake  does  not  con- 
form to  the  conditions  now  laid  down  bj 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
directors  should  go  on  making  brakes 
which  it  is  absolutely  certain  must  bo 
roplaced  very  shortly.  The  Caledonian 
Oofnpany,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  a  Scotch- 
man, have  been  experimenting  with 
brakes  for  eight  years  without  any  re- 
sult at  all.  The  North  Eastern  Com- 
pany intimated  a  3'ear  ago  that  the) 
had  adopted  a  brake  which  they  meani 
to  apply  over  all  the  system ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  they  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  this  excellent  resolution.  I  have  beei 
informed — rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  nol 
know  —  that  the  Companies,  believing 
that  the  G-overnment  intend  imme« 
diately  to  legislate  in  the  sense  of  tht 
Eesolution  I  have  laid  upon  the  Table  o\ 
the  House,  have  stopped  the  little  pro- 
gress which  they  have  been  making  in 
the  matter,  and  are  waiting,  with  folded 
hands,  to  be  delivered  by  this  House 
out  of  a  dilemma  which  is  really  painful, 
but  from  which,  I  believe,  they  are  per- 
fectly unable  to  extricate  themselves.  I 
think  I  have  shown  the  little  progress 
which  has  been  made;  but  the  most 
alarming  fact  is  that  this  little  progress 
has  been  in  entirely  a  wrong  direction. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  brakes 
fitted  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
absolutely  essential  to  the  public  safety, 
and  to  the  uniformity  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  money  part  of 
the  question  is  a  subject  for  the  share- 
holders to  decide;  and  it  is  time  they 
should  see  that  the  majority  of  the  Rail- 
way Companies  are  providing  brakes 
which  need  not  be  renewed  in  a  few  years' 
time.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  safety 
of  our  countrymen  and  coimtrywomen, 


"  The  Board  of  Trade  desire  me  again  most 
Boriously  to  urp^e  upon  the  Directors  the  neces- 
sity of  rc-considorinp:  thoir  system  of  brakes. 
Inquiries  and  experiments  havo  shown  that 
thero  are  brakes  which  fulfil  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Circular,  and 
should  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  after  such  experience  as  that  afforded 
by  the  present  case — an  accident  near  Warring- 
ton Station,  in  which  the  brake  was  proved  to 
be  quite  ineffective — hesitate  to  adopt  an  efficient 
continuous  brake,  and  to  issue  and  enforce  such 
regulations  as  will  insure  its  proper  working, 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  earnest  and 
anxious  desire  of  the  Company  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  their  power  to  secure  the  safety  of  rail- 
way travellers  will  bo  at  an  end ;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  casualty  occurring  which  an  efficient 
system  of  brake  might  have  prevented  a  heavy 
personal  responsibility  would  rest  upon  those 
who  are  answerable  for  such  neglect.*' 

But  there  is  an  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Com- 

Eany  to  give  preference  to  a  self-acting 
rake.  At  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting, 
Mr.  Moon,  the  Chairman,  stated  that 
the  directors  set  their  faces  against  self- 
acting  brakes;  and,  further,  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  man  in  his  senses  would 
say  they  ought  to  risk  their  trains  with 
a  self-acting  brake.  That  is  a  policy 
which  has  been  most  consistently  fol- 
lowed by  that  Company.  They  have 
fitted  600  brakes  since  the  Circulars  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  published, 
every  one  of  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  these  conditions.  The  London 
and  North  Western  Company  not  only 
thought  itself  powerful  enough  to  treat 
with  absolute  contempt  and  indifference 
the  Circulars  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
they  flew  at  higher  game,  and  defied 
the  authority  of  tliis  House.  A  Royal 
Commission  wss  appointed  in  1874,  and 
reported  in  1877  as  follows : — 

"  We  recommend  that  the  Railway  Companies 
should  be  required  by  law,  under  adequate 
penalties,  to  supply  all  trains  with  sufficient 
brake  power  to  stop  them  within  500  yards 
under  all  circumstances." 

Now,  this  was  proposed  by  men  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Moon,  are  not  in  their 
senses;  and  he  went  further,  and  said 
Parliament  dare  not  pass  such  a  Reso- 
lution. The  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  carry  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  passenger  traffic  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  go  by  it  twice  a-year  to  Scot- 
land. Yet  on  this  line  they  are  habi- 
tually using  a  brake  so  inefficient  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  warns  the  directors 
that  **  they  incur  a  personal  responsi- 
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and  if  the  Eailway  Companies  do  not 
couform  to  the  rules  and  opinions  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  is  time  that  Parlia- 
ment should  interfere.  Just  look  at  the 
position  of  other  countries  with  regard 
to  the  matter.  America  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  countries  in  the  adoption 
of  these  brakes.  There  is  good  reason 
for  that,  as  most  railways  in  the  United 
States  are  unfenced.  About  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  they  began  to  use  continuous 
brakes.  So  satisfactory  did  the  plan 
turn  out,  that  now  three-fourths  of  the 
passenger  vehicles  in  the  United  States 
are  so  fitted,  and  the  question  is  being 
discussed  whether  they  should  be  ap- 
plied to  goods  trains.  It  is  believed  in 
the  United  States  that  in  two  or  three 
years  continuous  brakes  pay  for  them- 
selves in  preventing  loss  to  property  and 
life ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Itailway  Companies  find  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  engineers,  stokers,  or  guards 
to  take  charge  of  any  train  which  is  not 
fitted  with  an  efficient  brake.  I  was 
told  the  other  day,  on  good  authority, 
that  employes  of  railways  in  this  country 
— engine-drivers,  stokers,  and  guards — 
are  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  measure 
I  now  propose.  In  Canada  these  brakes 
are  in  use  over  half  the  railways.  In 
Belgium  the  Government  have  adopted 
a  brake  which  is  now  in  use  over  all  the 
Belgium  State  Railways.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  France  are  very  remarkable. 
France  was  very  slow  to  take  up  this 
question.  A  year  ago,  scarcely  a  single 
train  in  France  was  fitted  with  a  con- 
tinuous brake;  but  now  there  are  as 
many  trains  so  fitted  in  France  as  in  the 
United  Klingdom,  and  they  are  proceed- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that  they  will  out- 
distance us  very  soon.  I  will  not  trouble 
tlie  House  with  facts  concerning  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  some  other  countries. 
All  are  taking  up  the  question  with 
great  interest.  Our  Australian  Colonies 
and  India  are  also  discussing  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  since  I  entered  this  House,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Holland  had  recommended 
the  Chambers  to  compel  the  Railway 
Companies  of  that  country  to  adopt 
before  the  15th  of  May,  1880,  a  con- 
tinuous brake  answering,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  England  does  not  shine  much 
in  this  matter,  considering  the  time  since 
we  started  railways  and  the  wealth  we 
have.    What  is  the  explanation  of  so 


disappointing  and  unfortunate  a  result  ? 
I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  this  question  believes  for 
one  moment  that  Railway  Companies 
have  really  set  to  work  in  earnest  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  this  respect,  or  the  question 
would  have  been  settled  long  ago.  The 
jealousy  of  experts  is  very  well  known. 
Some  of  them  have  brakes  of  their  own, 
and  others  are  interested  in  brakes  which 
have  been  invented  by  their  friends. 
Every  Member  who  is  connected  with 
railways,  who  hears  me,  knows  that  this 
is  the  fact,  and  so  does  the  Board  of 
Trade;  because  in  August,  1877,  they 
invited  the  Railway  Companies  to  con- 
sider this  matter,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that  their  officers  had  not  exerted  them- 
selves to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
public.  Well,  these  diiferences  do  exist, 
and  they  exist  to  such  an  extent,  and  in 
such  force,  that  I  believe  the  interference 
of  this  House  is  absolutely  necessary. 
I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  any 
Railway  Company,  and  I  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  any  of  those  Com- 
panies which  have  invented  continuous 
brakes.  I  never  saw  one  of  them,  and 
I  do  not  understand  the  matter  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view  at  all.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
in  the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
any  such  knowledge,  because  we  have  a 
very  wise  counsellor  in  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  looking  through  the  Corre- 
spondence which  has  taken  place  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  I  am  very  much  struck  with  the 
wisdom  which  has  been  shown  by  that 
Department.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
exists,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other 
country,  a  Department  of  a  Government 
which  is  actuated  by  so  strong  a  desire 
to  promote  the  public  interests.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  in  me  to  cite  authorities  in 
favour  of  this  view ;  but  I  must  tho- 
roughly endorse  a  single  sentence  in  a 
Report  recently  presented  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, a  Member  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Railway  Accidents,  to  the  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  is  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  to  you  what 
I  have  recently  said,  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  conditions  laid  down 
by  them  as  being  necessary." 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  affairs  ? 
For  20  years  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  pressing  on  thu  Railway  Companies 
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the  necessity  of  adopting  proper  con- 
tinuous brakes.  We  find  that  the  Board 
of  Trade,  through  the  Royal  Commission, 
did  insist  upon  certain  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Railway  Companies. 
We  find,  further,  that  in  1877,  the  Board 
of  Trade  laid  down  the  conditions  which 
made  up  an  adequate  brake;  and  we 
find  that  in  1878,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
anxious  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  use  of 
compulsory  measures,  obtained  an  Act 
requiring  Railway  Companies  to  make 
semi-annual  Returns  of  the  use  of  the 
brakes.  What  has  been  the  result  of  all 
their  warnings?  Why,  we  have  got 
into  a  deadlock — a  muddle,  if  I  may  so 
call  it — which  I  believe  to  be  hopeless, 
and  which  we  shall  never  get  out  of  by 
voluntary  arrangements.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  done  all  that  it  could  do  in 
this  matter,  and  done  it  well.  The  Rail- 
way Companies,  it  is  confessed,  are  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  They  have  done 
nothing,  or  very  little,  and '  the  little 
they  have  done  has  been  so  badly  done 
that  it  will  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  think  that 
Parliament  is  bound  to  step  in  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  taking  the  course  re- 
commended in  the  Resolution  which  I 
have  placed  upon  the  Table,  but  which, 
I  am  afraid,  I  am  not  now  able  to  move 
— namely, 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  now 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  necessary  to  secure,  within  a 
fixed  and  reasonable  time,  the  application  to  all 
Railway  passenger  vehicles  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Continuous  Brakes  which  comply  with 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  essential  to  public  safety.'* 

Colonel  MAKINS  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Baxter)  seemed  to  assume  throughout 
his  remarks  that  the  Railway  Companies 
are  anxious  to  avoid  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  accepting  these  brakes,  forget- 
ting that  the  Companies  must,  more  than 
anybody  else,  benefit  by  getting  the  best 
that  can  be  devised.  It  is  true  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  laid  down  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled ;  but  they  have 
not  indicated  which  of  the  brakes,  in  their 
opinion,  best  complies  with  these  con- 
ditions. We  have  four  or  five  brakes  in 
the  market,  all  of  which  claim  to  fulfil, 
and  some  of  which,  undoubtedly,  do 
fulfil,  the  conditions  brought  under  our 
notice.  The  Companies  naturally  endea- 
vour to  find  out,  by  comparison,  which 
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of  them  18  the  best  for  their  purpose.  Tc 
do  that,  of  course,  requires  a  consider 
able  amount  of  time;  but  there  is  anothei 
difficulty  which  the  right  hon.  Gentlemai 
does  not  recognize,  and  that  is  the  diffi 
culty  the  Companies  have  of  gettinj 
brakes  when  they  require  them.  Th< 
Company  with  which  I  am  connected  h& 
had  in  order,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  thi 
automatic  continuous  brakes,  and  we  fini 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  the  ma 
chinery  delivered.  It  is  not  a  questioi 
of  cost  at  all,  for  the  simplest  and  bes 
brake  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  cheapest 
and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  travdhnj 
public,  as  well  as  of  the  Compani^,  tha 
we  should,  before  finally  adopting  i 
general  brake  for  our  railway  systema 
find  out  which  is  the  best  and  which  ii 
the  most  simple.  Of  course,  if  the  riffh 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  able  to  move  hi 
Resolution,  and  the  House  had  though 
fit  to  carry  it,  one  effect  would  have  beei 
immediately  to  cause  that  difficulty  ii 
which  I  have  alluded  to  be  very  g^eatl; 
increased.  The  patentees  of  these  brake 
would  naturally  have  said — **  Now  tha 
the  Government  are  going  to  force  yoi 
to  adopt  these  brakes,  we  will  doubL 
the  price  of  them,  and  we  will  make  i 
very  good  market  out  of  your  difficulty.' 
That  I  think  would  be  the  first  result  o 
any  such  action  on  the  part  of  ParUa 
ment.  Then  there  is  another  considera 
tion.  All  the  brakes  hitherto  invented 
although  they  do  comply,  as  far  as  ex 
periments  have  gone,  with  the  condition 
laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ar 
more  or  less  imperfect.  Even  those  mcs 
highly  in  favour  occasionally  fail,  an< 
we  have  had  failures  even  of  the  West 
inghouse  brake  which  might  have  hai 
very  serious  consequences.  Not  onl 
engineers  and  officials,  but  drivers  am 
guards  who  use  the  brakes,  are  ver 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  ar 
the  best.  Then  the  Resolution  of  th< 
right  hon.  Gentleman  covers  the  whol< 
ground  of  our  passenger  system ;  and  i 
must  be  obvious  to  all  acquainted  wit! 
railway  work  that  it  is  not  necessary  tc 
have  the  same  kind  of  brake  for  fast  anc 
slow  trains.  For  one  class  of  train,  yoi 
may  require  a  more  perfect  automatic 
brake  than  for  the  other.  There  an 
trains  which  run  over  branch  and  looj 
lines,  which  are  composed  not  of  passen- 
ger cari'iages  only,  but  of  milk  vans, 
horse  boxes,  and  other  vehicles,  which 
aru  detached  at  various  points  on  the 
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road.  For  such  a  train,  which  is  broken 
up  from  time  to  time  on  its  journey,  the 
continuous  automatic  brake,  with  its 
special  applications  of  pipes  and  valves, 
would  be  quite  unnecessary;  and  I 
should  think  the  House  would  not  desire 
to  impose  on  the  Companies,  in  trains  of 
this  class,  the  obligation  of  placing  that 
sort  of  brake  on  the  whole  of  the  passen- 
ger vehicles.  Although  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cost,  that  is  a  very  serious 
matter  when  it  comes  to  be  considered. 
The  cost  of  an  automatic  brake,  exclusive 
of  fitting,  for  engines  alone,  is  about  £60, 
and  from  £27  to  £30  for  every  other 
vehicle.  The  cost  of  fitting  mounts  up 
to  a  large  sum ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  rail- 
way to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  would 
cost  from  £75,000,  to  £80,000  to  put  this 
brake  on  all  our  vehicles.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  would  be  an  annual  charge 
for  maintenance  and  repair  of  some 
£5,000  or  £6,000  a-year  more.  The  di- 
rectors would  not  shrink  for  one  moment, 
even  from  that  large  expenditure,  if  they 
were  certain  that  they  had  the  best  and 
most  efficient  brake,  and  that  they  would 
not  have  to  undo  their  work.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  very  properly  and 
forcibly  on  the  folly  of  spending  money 
on  brakes  that  might  hereafter  turn  out 
to  be  inefficient,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
panies to  adopt  any  such  course.  If  they 
have  various  types  of  brakes,  it  is  simply 
because  they  wish  to  see  by  actual  ex- 
periment which  is  the  best  for  their  pur- 
pose. I  think  it  would  be  a  very  ^reat  pity 
if  this  question  were  pushed  on  by  means 
of  a  Resolution  of  this  House ;  and  I  am 
rather  glad  that,  by  the  Forms  of  the 
House,  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  thing 
can  be  done  to-night.  I  do  not  complain 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  raising 
the  question,  or  for  the  way  in  which  he 
has  treated  it,  except  that  I  think  he 
spoke  with  a  certain  amount  of  harsh- 
ness of  the  Railway  Companies,  which 
probably  arose  more  from  ignorance  than 
any  wish  to  deal  unfairly  with  them. 
Having  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  Government  to  this  subject,  I  wish 
he  would  press  the  matter  one  step 
further,  and  ask  the  Board  of  Trade, 
when  next  they  issue  a  Circular  on  this 
subject,  to  indicate  a  little  more  closely 
which  brake  they  wish  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  adopt.  They  will  then  relievo 
us  from  a  considerable  amount  of  em- 


barrassment. They  will  be  accepting  a 
serious  amount  of  responsibility;  but  wo 
shall  know  exactly  to  do  what  we  ought 
to  do. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  PEEL  said,  he  was 
confident  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  be  very  glad  that  the  House 
should  express  a  strong  opinion  on  this 
important  subject,  as  it  would  enable 
them  to  take  up  a  stronger  position 
towards  the  Railway  Companies  than 
they  had  heretofore  been  able  to  assume. 
It  was  remarkable  to  observe  that  in  the 
past  six  years,  while  accidents  from  un- 
suitable or  inadequate  brake  power  had 
increased  considerably,  other  accidents, 
from  defective  arrangements  of  points 
and  signals,  had  decreased  very  largely. 
The  conclusion  he  drew  from  this  com- 
parison was  that  there  were  accidents 
over  which  there  was  vast  control  if 
they  wished  to  exercise  it,  and  that  ac- 
cidents could  be  prevented.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  when  he  was 
sitting  down,  said  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  be  hurried  into  premature 
action;  but  no  one  could  complain  of 
too  rapid  action  on  this  question.  The 
rate  was  3  per  cent  for  the  adoption  of 
this  system  for  the  engines  during  the 
last  six  months  for  which  the  Returns 
were  complete,  and  4  per  cent  for  the 
carriages.  The  progress  had  been  very 
slow,  indeed,  and  meantime  accidents 
were  occurring  and  lives  were  being 
lost.  If  there  was  one  thing  more 
monotonous  than  another  in  the  -Blue 
Books  relating  to  this  subject,  it  was  the 
reiterated  complaint  of  the  Railway  In- 
spectors— '*  If  continuous  brakes  had 
been  in  use  on  this  line,  the  accident 
would  not  have  occurred,"  or  "  the 
effects  of  this  collision  would  have  been 
greatly  modified."  Reference  had  been 
made  to  expense.  He  had  read  that  the 
cost  of  fitting  the  brake  to  an  engine 
would  be  £100,  and  to  a  carriage  £35 ; 
but  he  would  ask  the  House  to  remem- 
ber the  expense  the  Railway  Companies 
had  gone  to  in  applying  different  sys- 
tems, simply  from  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment among  themselves  to  adopt  one 
which  excelled  the  others.  The  Americans 
had  adopted  the  system  of  continuous 
brakes,  and  they  found  that  the  expense 
had  been  amply  repaid  by  the  increased 
safety  of  the  traffic.  Nobody  supposed 
that  one  general  system  of  continuous 
brakes  could  be  established  for  all  time. 
That  was  not  what  was  asked.     What 
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was  asked  was  this — that  each  Railway 
Company  should  adopt  for  itself  a  sys- 
tem of  continuous  brakes,  which  com- 
plied with  conditions  founded  on  just 
and  true  experience.  The  system  of 
through  trains  now  running  on  the  Great 
Northern,  North  Eastern,  and  North 
British,  showed  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  traffic  passing  over 
several  lines,  Reference  had  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baxter)  to  what  was  doing  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  he  showed  that  France  in 
a  short  time  would  have  all  its  railways 
supplied  with  efficient  brakes,  while  the 
English  Companies  were  wrangling  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  strange  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  could  have 
said  what  he  had,  with  the  recollection 
of  an  accident  which  occurred  on  his  own 
line  in  1877,  which  was  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  forcibly  illustrated  the 
necessity  for  continuous  brakes.  There 
was  a  gap  in  the  line,  30  yards  having 
been  taken  up,  and  of  this  there  was 
1,500  yards'  notice  to  the  driver  of  a 
train  approaching  at  the  rate  of  40  miles 
an  hour.  It  plunged  into  the  gap  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  An  immediate 
examination  showed  that  some  tires  were 
cold,  some  lukewarm,  and  some  hot, 
showing  that  the  brakes,  under  the 
management  of  four  men,  had  been  ap- 
plied at  four  different  times.  Could  any- 
thing more  strongly  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  continuous  brake  system 
worked  by  one  man  from  the  engine  and 
on  his  own  responsibility?  He  (Mr. 
Peel)  was  unwilling  that  attention  should 
be  called  to  this  subject  by  any  director 
being  killed,  on  whichever  side  of  the 
House  he  might  sit.  But  he  thought 
they  would  have  had  continuous  brakes 
before  this  if  a  director  had  been  in  the 
position  of  a  guard  on  an  Irish  rail- 
way, who,  in  the  year  1878,  was  in 
a  carriage,  two  wheels  of  which  were 
off  the  line,  and  who  had  to  go  for 
three  miles  in  that  perilous  position  be- 
fore the  train  could  be  stopped.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  pulling  up  and  stop- 
ping a  train  of  100  or  200  tons  while 
travelling  at  40  miles  an  hour,  within 
a  distance  of  200  yards  ;  that  difficulty 
had  been  got  over ;  the  important  point 
was  that  there  should  be  automatic 
action  of  the  brake,  and  that  informa- 
tion should  be  g^ven  to  the  man  in 
charge  the  moment  the  brake  ceased  to 
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be  in  perfect  working  order.  To  say 
that  men  would  rely  too  much  on  a 
magnificent  instrument  was  an  odd  aigo- 
ment  against  giving  it  to  them  for  the 
protection  of  life.  The  failures  that  had 
occurred  with  continuouB  brakes  fur- 
nished no  argument  against  the  priu- 
ciple  of  them,  though  they  might  tell 
against  the  mechanism  of  some  particu- 
lar application.  Any  system  they  could 
devise  would  fail,  just  as  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind  fail,  or  the  physical 
powers  of  the  human  body  would  fail 
The  interlocking  and  block  systems  and 
other  improvements  occasionally  failed ; 
but  that  was  no  argument  against  their 
general  utility.  But  the  time  had  oom« 
when  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  say 
to  the  Companies  that  they  must  agree 
among  themselves  upon  some  system 
or  systems  to  be  generally  available  over 
their  lines.  Of  course,  on  small  branch 
lines,  where  trains  did  not  attain  more 
than  2t5  miles  an  hour,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  brake 
power  as  for  trains  of  a  higher  speed. 
He  did  not  advocate  compulsion  or  uni- 
formity, for  he  objected  to  the  State 
management  of  railways ;  and  it  would 
be  only  in  the  event  of  the  Companies 
proceeding  at  too  slow  a  pace  that  the 
State  should  interfere  with  their  inde- 
pendent action. 

Mr.  TENNANT  said,  that  as  a  raQ- 
way  director  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
this  question  had  been  brought  forward. 
A  discussion  had  taken  place,  and  the 
views  of  hon.  Members  on  the  question 
could  not  fail  to  prove  impressive,  and 
they  would  be  quite  as  effectual  as  the 
passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  even 
an  Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when 
some  further  pressure  should  be  put 
upon  railways  in   this  direction.      For 
the  last  four  or  five  years  experiments 
had  been  going  on — experiments  of  every 
sort  and  every  description    of   brake, 
whether  steam,  air,  water,  or  any  kiod 
of  mechanical  contrivance.  But  idthough 
many  of  the  brakes  now  in  use  compHed 
with  several  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  yet  he  thought  every- 
one must  admit  that  no  peHect  brake 
had  yet  been  found ;  and  until  that  per- 
fect brake,  or  one  answering  every  re- 
quisite for  the  safety  of  the  travelliiig 
public,  was  found,  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise to  put  power  in  the  hands  of  anj 
Department  to  insist  upon  the  universal 
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adoption  of  any  particular  brake.  There 
were,  he  believed,  some  40  or  50  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  brakes  that  had 
been  applied  on  different  lines.     Two  or 
three  of  them,  perhaps,  would  answer 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  he  believed  there  was  one 
which  might  be  said  to  answer  almost  all 
of  the  requirements,  but  even  that  was, 
in  some  respects,  imperfect ;  but  until  it 
was  known  which  particular  brake  was 
to  be  the  brake  of  the  future,  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  unwise  to  interfere  by 
any  compulsory  action.      The  Railway 
Companies  had  not  been  so  inactive  in 
the    matter    as    some    hon.    Members 
thought.    Upon  no  fewer  than  70  of  our 
railway  systems  continuous  brakes  had 
been  in  operation  during  the  last  few 
years ;  and  from  the  last  Return  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  would  be  foimd  that 
nearly  800  locomotive  engines,  and  over 
8,000    passenger    carriages,    had  been 
fitted  with  a  continuous  brake.     This, 
at  a  moderate  cost,  must  have  cost  up- 
wards of  £250,000.     As,  however,  there 
were  nearly  4,000  locomotives  and  up- 
wards  of    30,000    passenger    carriages 
used  on   the   various  railways  of   the 
United  Kingdom,  it  might  be  said  this 
was  not  a  large  proportion,    and  that 
there  was  ample  scope  for  further  ex- 
periments until  this  great  deficiency  was 
supplied.     It  would,  of  course,  be  in- 
vidious to  call   attention  to   particular 
railways ;  yet,  as  might  be  seen  from  the 
Return,  there  were  many  Companies  that 
had  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
adopting  continuous  brakes,  while  others 
had  fitted  up  the  greater  portion  of  their 
rolling   stock   with  them.      There  was 
need    for  pressure;    and  he,    for  one, 
should  certainly  maintain  that  the  only 
question  was  how,  and  by  what  means, 
and  to  what  extent,  should  that  pres- 
sure  bo   applied.     It  was  now   almost 
universally   admitted  that  the   modern 
appliances    which    had    of   late    years 
been  introduced  into   our  railway  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  communication  between 
drivers    and    guards,    continuous    foot 
boards,  block  signals,  interlocking  ap- 
paratus, and  other  minor  improvements, 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  diminish- 
ing of  accidents  ;  consequently  those  ap- 
pliances, although  expensive,  had  done 
good.     And,  setting  aside  the  saving  of 
life  and  limb,  they  had  been  an  improve- 
ment even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 


Companies,  considering  the  matter  on  the 
lowest  basis,  to  adopt  every  such  im- 
provement.    These    appliances,    intro- 
duced of  late  years,  were  at  first  looked 
upon  with  disfavour  by  the  Companies, 
and   with  indifference  by   the  public ; 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  say  that  their 
adoption  was    mainly    brought   about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.     It  was  only  due  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  this  should  be  publicly 
stated,  because  they  had  no  direct  power 
to  enforce  the  adoption  of  any  of  those 
improvements  to  which  he  had  referred, 
but  by  the  pressure  they  had  continu- 
ously applied  they  had  been  able  to  effect 
these  desirable  objects;    and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  even  in  this  case, 
after  the  expression  of  opinion  of  this 
House,  and  after  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  which,  no  doubt,  would  imme- 
diately follow,  that  they  would  be  able 
without  any  special  Act  to  bring  about 
a  general  adoption  of  continuous  brakes. 
At  all  events,  until  it  had  been  seen  that 
they  had  failed  to  accomplish  this,  ho 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere 
compulsorily.     There  was,  he  believed, 
only  one  instance  on  record  where  direct 
legislative  action  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  application  of  any  appli- 
ance upon  our  railway  system.     The  Act 
of  1868  directed  that  some  such  efiicient 
means  of  communication  should  be  pro- 
vided between  drivers,  guards,  and  pas- 
sengers of  trains  as  met  witli  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board 
of  Trade  signified  their  approval  of  a  par- 
ticular form  of  communication,  and  that 
form  of  communication  was  adopted  by 
the  railways;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
soon  withdrawn,  and  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  became  a  dead  letter. 
Assuming  that  the  same  course  would 
be  pursued  in  this  case  as  was  in  that 
of  communication   between   driver  and 
guard,  and  it  were  provided  that  some 
specific  continuous  brake  power  should 
be  applied  to  every  train,  it  might  so 
happen  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
specify  a  brake  which,  within  a  very 
short    time,    might    be    found    not    to 
be    the    best    brake,    and    the    conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  regulation 
would  be  disregarded,  and  the  Act  itself 
rendered  worse  than  useless.     That,  he 
thought,  would  not  be  a  very  nice  state 
of  things  to  bring  about ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, objoctod  to  any  direct  Parliamen- 
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tary  interference  until  it  had  been 
shown  what  was  the  best  sort  of  brake 
to  be  used.  It  would  be  desirable, 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  any 
further  notices  of  this  kind  to  Railway 
Companies,  that  they  should  satisfy  them- 
selves more  fully  as  to  the  requirements  of 
railways.  He  himself  would  have  sug- 
gested that  there  should  have  been  some 
public  trial,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  of  every  system  of  brake 
that  was  known  to  be  in  use  on  the 
various  lines  in  the  Kingdom,  and  that 
the  trial  should  take  place  before  a  com- 
petent, and  unprejudiced,  and  unbiassed 
body  of  men ;  because  he  quite  agreed 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
and  partizanship  on  the  part  of  the  lo- 
comotive engineers  and  railway  officials, 
which  certainly  had  not  tended  to  pro- 
duce, so  far,  the  best  results.  Engineers 
seemed  to  make  up  their  minds  in  favour 
of  one  or  other  particular  form  of  brake 
or  principle,  and  they  devoted  all  their 
energies,  not  towards  improvement  of 
continuous  brake  power  in  general,  but 
towards  the  improvement  of  some  parti- 
cular principle  they  approved  of,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  systems.  Such 
a  trial,  properly  conducted,  would  con- 
duce to  the  best  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  they  would  thus  have  a  reliable 
and  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  which  brake 
answered  all  the  requirements  most  fully 
and  effectually,  and  whether  the  brake 
selected  might  not  still  further  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  and  combination 
of  some  part  or  principle  taken  from  an- 
other brake.  He  could  not  but  think  that 
Railway  Companies  would  avail  them- 
selves of  a  brake  which  answered  all  the 
best  requirements;  because  it  was  too 
manifestly  to  their  interest,  indirectly  as 
competitors  for  traffic,  and  directly  in  the 
saving  of  life,  that  even  if  improvement 
generally  considered  efficient  should  be 
adopted  in  the  system  of  railway  brakes. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  no  doubt,  possessed 
the  power  of  instituting  this  trial  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  various  Railway 
Companies,  and  that  would  be  freely 
accorded;  but,  for  the  reasons  he  had 
stated,  he  should  deprecate  any  action 
by  the  House  to  clothe  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  imperative  power  to  en- 
force the  adoption  of  a  particular  brake. 
He  certainly,  however,  was  very  glad 
that  the  subject  had  been  brought  under 
discussion.  He  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Mom- 
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ber  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter).  He 
thought  he  was  rather  severe  in  hi! 
strictures  on  some  railways.  Speakin| 
for  the  line  with  which  he  himself  wa< 
connected,  he  could  say  that  the; 
had  introduced  a  number  of  improve 
ments,  and  he  believed  it  was  amon^ 
the  foremost  to  introduce  the  con 
tinuous  brake;  but  the  right  hon 
Member  took  exception  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  brake  that  did  not  comply  wit] 
the  requirements  of  the  Board.  He  wa 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  brake  the; 
had  in  use  did  comply  with  the  require 
ments  of  the  Board ;  but  he  was  happy  t 
think  that,  at  a  competratiyely  light  oosl 
it  might  either  be  altered  to  suit  the  pax 
ticular  brake  which  the  Board  of  Trad 
desired  to  introduce,  and  he  believed  th 
brake  itself  might  be  made  automatic 
But  one  condition  laid  down  by  the  Boan 
of  Trade  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  con 
dition  that  could  not  possibly  be  con 
plied  with.  The  words  were — *'  In  cas 
of  accident  to  be  instantaneously  sel 
acting."  He  could  not  conceive  it  poi 
sible  that  any  brake  could  be  instai 
taneously  self-acting  in  every  acciden 
A  fruitful  source  of  accident  was  th 
breaking  or  failure  of  axle,  or  tires,  ( 
wheels,  or  working.  An  accident  migl 
not  affect  the  mechanism  of  the  brak 
It  might  be  possible  to  apply  the  brak< 
and  this  showed  the  danger  of  layii 
down  general  principles  of  such  a  m 
ture  as  this ;  and  such  specific  defin 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  layiii 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  the  respoi 
sibility  which  was  now  thrown  upon  tl 
Railway  Companies.  He,  for  one,  speal 
ing  quite  apart  from  railway  interest 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  thi 
responsibility  impaired  or  diminishei 
for  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  tl 
best  safeguard  they  had.  The  right  hoi 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  referred  i 
America ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgottc 
that  in  America  they  had  not  the  bloc 
signals  which  were  in  operation  in  th 
country,  and  that  alone  did  away,  in 
great  measure,  with  the  necessity  of  coi 
tinuous  brakes.  He  did  not  at  all  mea 
to  say  that  continuous  brakes  were  m 
an  additional  protection.  He  believe 
they  were,  and  that  the  time  woul 
come  when  they  would  be  universally  i 
use.  But  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  institui 
a  comparison  with  America  unless  th 
circumstances  were  similar.  He  ha 
only  to  say,  iu  conclusion,  that  ho  shouli 
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be  exceedingly  glad  if  any  meanR  could 
be  devised  by  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  clothed  with  additional  powers 
to  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Railway  Companies.  But  whatever 
action  was  taken  he  hoped  the  respon- 
sibility would  not  bo  transferred  from 
the  Companies  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
if  that  were  done  one  of  the  best  safe- 
guards to  the  travelling  public  would 
disappear. 

Mb.  KNOWLES  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Baxter)  had  done  good 
service  in  calling  attention  to  this  very 
important  and  interesting,  though  com- 
plicated, subject.  It  was  a  very  easy 
matter  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  compel 
the  adoption  of  some  particular  system 
of  brake ;  but  very  difficult  for  Railway 
Companies  with  enormous  rolling  stock 
to  apply  it.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  for  instance,  upon 
which  a  severe  attack  had  been  made, 
possessed  a  rolling  stock  of  2,000  loco- 
motives, 5,000  carriages,  besides  a  very 
lar^e  number  of  trucks,  cattle  waggons, 
and  other  vehicles,  and  to  such  a  Com- 
pany it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
adopt  brakes  which  any  crotchety  person 
might  introduce.  He  used  this  word, 
because,  in  reality,  there  were  a  good 
many  crotchety  people  who  invented 
brakes  which  were  never  brought  to 
perfection.  The  majority  of  the  inven- 
tions generally  went  smoothly  on  trial ; 
but  when  they  came  to  be  put  into  prac- 
tice they  very  frequently  resulted  in 
absolute  failure.  He  could  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  London  and  North  West- 
ern Railway  Company  in  this  matter, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they,  as  well  as  other  Companies,  were 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders  to  adopt  the 
best  practical  means  which  would  con- 
duce to  the  safety  of  the  public.  They 
had,  he  might  say,  the  fullest  confidence 
in  their  engineer,  who  was,  he  believed, 
more  competent  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  which  he  had  to  perform  than 
anybody  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Little  or  no  allusion  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the 
block  system.  He  attached  a  great  deal 
more  importance  to  the  block  system 
than  to  the  continuous  brakes.  That 
system  conduced  more  to  the  safety  of 
the  public  than  continuous  brakes 
would;    and  if  the  system  were  only 


thoroughly  applied  in  every  instance, 
little  would  be  heard  about  such  brakes 
as  it  was  now  desired  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  enforce.  He  was  inclined  to  ask 
if  people  were  quite  sure  that  continu- 
ous brakes  would  prevent  accidents, 
because  he  had  heard  very  dififerent 
opinions  expressed  on  the  subject.  He 
had  heard  good  engineers  and  most  in- 
genious people  say  that  when  the  block 
system  was  properly  applied,  and  men 
did  their  duty,  the  public  were  safer  and 
bettor  without  the  continuous  brake  than 
with  it.  Continuous  brakes  were,  no 
doubt  suited  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  American  railways ;  but  in 
regard  to  England,  trains  were  signalled 
from  station  to  station,  and  the  perma- 
nent way  properly  fenced  in  and  free 
from  obstacles.  He  agreed  with  those 
people  who  had  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  adopting  continuous  brakes  on  our 
railways.  The  Railway  Companies  were 
in  no  way  ceasing  in  their  efforts ;  but 
were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  do  all 
they  could  to  protect  the  public ;  and, 
immense  as  was  the  traffic  now,  the  ac- 
cidents were  far  less  than  those  in  185G. 
He  asked  in  conclusion,  whether,  during 
the  '*  battle  of  the  brakes,"  which  was 
still  going  on,  it  would  not  bo  prefer- 
able for  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  public,  and  also  for 
the  public  themselves,  that  these  things 
should  be  matured  by  the  railways 
themselves,  and  by  the  ingenious  gentle- 
men who  were  trying  all  sorts  of  expe- 
riments, rather  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  insist  upon  any  kind  of 
brake,  or  upon  what  should  be  done  at 
the  present  moment,  and  thus  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  that  matter? 
He  did  not  think  the  Government  would 
do  that,  but  that  thev  would  leave  the 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
upon  whom  it  now  rested. 

Mr.  LEEMAN  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Knowles) 
has  expressed  views  with  which  I  must 
say  I  cannot  agree.  He  has  stated  them 
very  broadly,  and  I  assume  that  thoy 
embrace  the  views  of  the  whole  of  the 
directorate  and  of  the  engineer  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway. 
Those  views  are  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  continuous  brakes ;  and  he  gives  us 
that  statement  as  a  reason  against  the 
indictment  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  that  the  North 
Western  continue  to  adopt  a  system  of 
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brake  power  wliicli  is  not  adopted  on 
any  other  railway  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  throughout  the  country.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  told  us  also  that  his 
Board  had  a  very  confident  opinion  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  their  engineer. 
Well,  Sir,  other  Companies  have  got  en- 
gineers, and  they  do  not,  at  all  events, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
London  and  North  Western,  agree  with 
the  engineer  of  the  London  and  North 
Western.  Let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  referred  at  the  outset  of 
this  debate,  Mr.  Harrison,  a  man  whose 
experience,  at  all  events,  has  not  been 
exceeded  by  any  other  engineer  of  this 
country,  who  has  probably  made  more 
railways  and  public  works  than  most 
men,  who  has  been  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  railways  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  entertained  very  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  principle  and 
system  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
brakes,  has  come  to  an  entirely  opposite 
opinion  to  that  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  spoken,  and  that 
of  the  engineer  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Eailway.  My  right  hon.^ 
Friend  quoted  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Harrison  on  this  subject  some 
months  ago.  Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
though  there  are  parts  of  this  communi- 
cation which  I  shall  not  read,  for  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  we  were 
to  allow  ourselves  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  relative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  brakes.  I  think  some 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  there  being  70 
systems  of  brakes  in  competition.  Well, 
I  have  only  heard  of  eight.  There  are 
only  eight  spoken  of  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission,  which 
lay  claim  to  having  been  considerably 
experimented  upon.  But  I  had  thought 
that,  on  the  simple  question  of  prin- 
'  ciple,  all  these  experiments  had  led  up  to 
a  result  which  the  Commissioners  who 
sat  upon  the  Bill  came  to,  and  came  to 
unanimously — namely,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuous  and  systematic  brakes 
was  that  which  was  required  for  the 
public  safety.  Well,  Sir,  as  I  have  said, 
those  Gentlemen  having  heard  all  the 
evidence,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  a  prac- 
tical member  of  that  Commission,  joined 
in  that  Eeport,  and  in  a  letter  which  he 
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wrote  to  me,  as  Chairman  of  the  X 
Eastern  Railway,  he  said — 

'^  The  question  of  brake  power  is  one  of  neb 
great  importance,  and  so  many  different  Tiem» 
and  opinions  are  held  about  it,  that  I  Ya\^ 
thought  it  right  to  put  in  writing,  for  yoor  in- 
formation, my  own  views  and  the  couclosk/cs  T 
have  arrived  at  after  most  careful  oonsiderBth-v 
of  the  whole  subject.  I  will  refer  briefly  to  ihi 
circumstances  which  led  the  Eailway  Accideat* 
Commissioners  to  make  the  recoinmend.itiL-as 
they  did  in  their  Report.  The  evidence  gives 
by  guards,  engine-drivers,  and  others,  scot 
showed  that  they  had  no  accurate  mean«  of  &»- 
certaining  the  distance  within  which  a  train,  st 
any  given  speed  and  with  a  given  amount  ci 
brake  power,  could  be  brought  to  a  titalv  cf 
rest ;  in  fact,  the  distances,  they  ^tat«^,  wt«r 
mere  guesses.  A  series  of  experiments  wtw 
undertaken,  and  they  showed  that  in  the  nf^miil 
condition  of  express  trains,  as  then  running  go 
the  principal  lines  in  the  Kingdom,  it  reqnixvd 
a  distance  of  from  800  to  1,200  ^rards  to  hnsL^ 
them  to  a  state  of  rest  when  travelling  at  4^» 
to  48}  miles  an  hour,  this  being  mudi  below 
the  ordinary  travelling  speed  of  the  fastest 
express  train.  Kailway  officials  were  not  pirp- 
pared  for  this  result,  and  the  necessity  fur  i 
great  deal  more  brake  power  was  at  onc(>  ad> 
mittcd.  The  Commissioners,  after  hearing  a 
great  deal  of  evidence,  both  before  and  after  the 
experiments,  recommended,  in  their  Report. 
that  sufficient  brake  power  should  be  applied  X) 
every  traui  to  bring  it  to  an  absolute  8t:»p  ic 
500  yards ;  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  thoo^ 
some  of  the  general  managers  thought  ther«- 
was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  in  300  or  4(0 
yards,  the  Commissioners,  in  fixing  300  rarlv 
looked  at  all  the  varying  circnmwtancfs  of  l^i 
weather,  slippery  rails,  and  bad  gradients.** 

I  would  here  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  engine-men  and  guards 
examined  gave  evidence  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  control  of  the 
brake  power  primarily  in  the  hands  of 
the  engine-men,  but  that  the  guards 
should  also  have  a  given  amount  of 
brake  power.  I  now  come  to  an  ofBcer 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  one.  at  the 
time  I  quote,  exclusively  their  officer. 
What  did  he  say,  in  1874?  I  am  con- 
fining myself,  at  this  moment,  to  tbf^ 
question  of  principle — namely,  whether 
the  continuous  automatic  brake,  or  whe- 
ther that  to  which  the  London  and  Nortli 
Western,  or  one  of  those  to  which  some 
other  large  railways  hold,  is  the  right 
one.  The  Commissioners  quote  Captais 
Tyler's  Eeport  of  1874— 

"  That  the  brake  should  be  applied  at  the  viil 
of  the  engine-drivers,  and  availaole  in  each  part 
in  the  event  of  the  train  becoming  soddoily 
divided.** 

This  means  that  the  brake  should  be 
automatic,  and  the  inspecting  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  frequently  refvr  to 
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this  point  in  their  Eeports  on  accidents, 
and  express  the  opinion  that  in  several 
cases  the  serious  effects  of  accidents  have 
been,  and  in  others  would  have  been, 
diminished  by  the  action  of  the  auto- 
matic brake.     Mr  Harrison  goes  on — 

"  My  own  opinion  is  strong  that  a  really  effi- 
cient brake  should  bo  continuous ;  that  it  should 
be  primarily  under  the  control  of  the  engine 
driver;  that  when  necessary,  in  emergencies, 
the  guard  should  have  the  power  of  applying 
it,  and  that  it  should  be  automatic  in  its  action, 
in  case  of  a  train  dividing  from  any  cause,  and 
that  it  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  instan- 
taneous in  its  action." 

Now  that,  I  repeat,  is  the  opinion  of  as 
practical  a  man  as  any  in  the  Kingdom. 
WeU,  the  Board  of  Trade,  holding  the 
same  views,  sent  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  urged  upon  them  that  they 
should  take  into  consideration  the  views 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  Rail- 
way Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Harrison 
was  a  Member,  in  the  Report,  and  which 
I  do  not  think  I  need  refer  to  further, 
but  upon  which  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
been  asking  that  the  different  railways 
should  adopt  the  principle  of  instan- 
taneous automatic  action.  That  is  the 
requirement  which  has  been  made  to  all 
the  railways  in  the  Kingdom,  not  the 
adoption  of  any  specific  brake.  Acting 
upon  that  requirement,  the  North  Eastern 
Company  at  once  set  to  work  and  adopted 
a  system  of  brake  fulfilling  those  re- 
quirements on  their  own  railway.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  what  has  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Tennant)  is  quite  true.  There  is  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
half-a-dozen  railways  going  into  one 
another's  lines.  The  brake  of  the  North 
Western  system,  of  which  the  House 
has  heard,  comes  upon  the  North 
Eastern  system  at  Leeds  and  Normanton. 
See  the  difficulty  which  arises.  No 
doubt,  it  is  a  practical  difficulty ;  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  tell  you  to-night, 
as  they  have  told  you  on  former  occa- 
sions, that  they  will  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  these  difficulties. 
They  are  as  cautious  as  possible ;  but 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  uniformity 
of  brake,  they  feel  the  difficulty  of  de- 
termining which  is  the  best.  There  is 
one  principle,  however,  which  stands 
prominently  forward,  that  of  the  brake 
being  continuous  and  automatic,  on 
which  they  are  fortified  by  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  but  be- 


yond that  they  do  not  go.  When  the 
responsibility  is  left  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies themselves,  one  Company  cannot 
determine  what  brake  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  other  Railway  Companies.  Ex- 
pense has  been  talked  of;  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  Railway  Companies  would 
allow  expense  in  this  matter  of  brakes, 
an}'  more  than  in  the  block  system,  to 
stand  in  the  way.  Whatever  will  in- 
crease the  safety  of  the  public  on  the 
lines  of  railway  will,  I  believe,  in  the 
long  run,  bring  to  the  Railway  Companies 
a  diminution  of  cost  in  that  ugly  item 
of  compensation.  That  the  principle  of 
continuous  and  automatic  brakes  is  the 
safest  that  could  be  adopted  was  the 
unanimous  conviction  of  the  North 
Eastern  Company,  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  satisfied  of  tliis,  we  communicated 
it  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Well,  Sir, 
I  am  not  sorry  that  this  discussion  has 
taken  place,  for  I  hope  it  will  show  the 
public  that  these  matters  are  being  very 
carefully  considered.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  noble  Viscount  the  President 
of  the  Board  will  do ;  but  this  I  will  say — 
that  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  directors  do 
not  reflect  on  what  is  best  for  the  safety 
of  our  passengers.  You  have  heard 
that  the  Groat  Northern  Railwav  Com- 
pany  have  considered  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  their  traffic  ;  and,  although 
theirs  is  a  different  brake  to  ours,  tho 
North  Eastern  at  present  carries  on  the 
traffic  that  comes  from  London  to  York 
forward  to  Edinburgh  and  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Persons  should  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  carriages  being  pulled  up 
within  500  yards.  A  great  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  result  of  those 
experiments  has  been  to  show  clearly 
that  we  can  do  what  was  supposed  years 
ago  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  Tho 
following  is  the  result  of  experiments 
made  by  the  Commission  itself,  and  must 
be  taken,  therefore,  as  hond  fide — it  is 
the  Report  of  men  who  are  uninfluenced 
in  any  way  in  favour  of  any  particular 
brake  —  namely,  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  presided  over  by  a  most 
practical  man  in  tho  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Upon  the  experiments  made  for 
the  use  of  tho  Commission,  they  say — 

**  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  think  that  if  it 
be  desirable  to  p;ivo  to  Railway  Companies  a  rule 
for  the  future,  the  only  plan  will  be  to  lay  down 
the  distances  within  which  trains  travelling  on 
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level  ground  at  given  speeds  might  be  brought 
to  rest  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  these  we 
should  base  on  a  stoppage  similar  to  that  before- 
mentioned— namely,  that  of  275  yards  for  a 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour,  making  a  correction 
for  speeds  up  to  60  and  down  to  30  miles  an 
hour,  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  ra- 
pidity, nearly  as  follows : — Running  at  60  miles 
per  hour,  to  pull  up  in  400  yards ;  55  miles,  340 
yards ;  50  miles,  275  yards ;  45  miles,  220  yards  ; 
40  miles,  180  yards;  35  miles,  135  yards;  30 
miles,  100  yards." 

Now,  the  maximum  required  by  the 
Eoyal  Commission  is  500  yards.  The 
Board  of  Trade, however,  say  that  brakes 
must  be  instantaneous  in  their  applica- 
tion. But  to  show  the  importance  of 
coming  to  a  right  comparison  between 
one  system  and  another,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son, that  a  loss  of  one  second  in  getting 
the  brakes  in  full  action  means  a  loss  of 
30  yards  in  distance ;  of  two  seconds,  60 
yards  ;  and  of  three  seconds,  90  yards. 
When  you  consider  this,  the  importance 
of  the  word  *  instantaneous  "  is  appre- 
ciated. I  must  ask  the  House,  in  con- 
sidering the  question  brought  before  it, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  various  circum- 
stances to  which  I  have  adverted. 

Mr.  C.  BECICETT-DENISON  said, 
that  the  House  was  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  highly  technical  character, 
and  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  so 
abstruse  a  mechanical  point  as  the  work- 
ing of  an  automatic  instantaneous  con- 
tinuous brake  should  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  positive  Eesolution  by  a 
Member  of  that  House  who  had  had  no 
actual  experience  of  the  superiority  of 
one  kind  of  brake  over  another.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  they  would  not  be 
dragged  into  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  any  particular  kind  of  brake.  Railway 
directors  did  not  object  to,  but  would, 
on  the  contrary,  accept  with  gladness, 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
wherever  that  authority  was  intelligently 
and  wisely  exercised.  But  a  difference 
arose  as  to  the  principle  of  automatic 
and  instantaneous  action.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  imderstand  that  difference, 
and  he  should  despair  of  making  it  in- 
tolligiblo  to  gentlemen  who  had  not  had 
the  means  of  informing  themselves  as  to 
the  arcana  of  its  working.  It  was  one 
thing  to  get  a  brake  on  to  the  wheels, 
and  quite  another  to  get  it  off  again. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  any  particular  invention,  he 
might  say  tliat  at  this  moment  there 
was  not  one  in  existence  that  was  not 
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subject  to  sudden  derangement  or  acci 
dent  in  the  regular  working  of  traini 
He  might  give  an  instance  of  an  accidei 
which  came  under  his  personal  knof 
ledge.  It  was  the  breaking  of  an  af 
on  a  Scotch  express.  The  whole  trai 
was  fitted  with  continuous  and  automat 
brakes,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Ti 
train  stopped  to  a  certain  degree ;  but 
was  not  thoroughly  stopped.  Some 
the  carriages  dragged  and  got  off  tl 
line,  and  the  engine-driver  saw  that  t] 
only  safety  for  himself  and  those  und 
his  charge  was  by  making  the  train  tai 
and  bringing  it  quietly  up  to  a  sto 
The  brake  in  this  instance  had  bee 
applied ;  but  by  the  swaying  of  the  ca 
riages  the  connecting  tube  was  brokei 
but  the  engine-driver  was  thus  enable 
to  avert  a  very  serious  accident.  B 
would  be  sorry  if  the  Board  of  Trac 
should  make  itself  the  patron,  exponen 
or  advertiser  of  the  mechanical  inventic 
of  any  particular  patentee.  That  wi 
not  what  was  desired  in  a  great  Depar 
ment  of  Government.  Let  all  the  ii 
ventions  stand  upon  their  own  merit 
The  House  had  heard  from  the  hoi 
Member  for  York  (Mr.  Leeman)  whi 
was  Mr.  Harrison's  opinion.  The  opinir 
of  that  gentleman  was  entitled  to  tl 
greateit  respect ;  but  all  the  most  ab 
with  the  least  able  were  liable  to  a  bii 
in  one  direction  or  another.  The  ho: 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Tennant)  he 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shou] 
have  a  compulsory  trial  of  all  the  coi 
tinuous  automatic  brakes  now  con 
peting  for  public  favour.  But  he  he 
one  objection  to  that — and  this  had  be< 
in  a  measure  anticipated  by  the  ho 
Member  for  Wigan — that  was,  that  t 
experiments  made  under  what  might  1 
called  fair  weather  conditions,  with 
train  prepared  with  guards,  official 
directors,  and  patentees  all  present 
insure  the  success  of  the  experimen 
was  not  the  sort  of  success  to  stand  tl 
wear  and  tear  of  every-day  work.  Th 
was  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  a 
thoritative  trial ;  and  another  objectic 
was  that  every  month  of  the  year,  ai 
almost  every  week  of  the  month,  broug 
nearer  and  nearer  a  solution  of  the  que 
tion.  There  were  inventions  coming  i 
every  day,  and  it  would  be  a  grave  mi 
fortune  if,  by  the  premature  action 
that  House  or  of  the  Board  of  Trad 
the  travelling  public  and  the  railw£ 
interest  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  be 
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iuvention.  He  was  not  at  all  opposed 
to  pressure  of  a  gentle  and  proper  kind 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  companies, 
to  ensure  that  they  did  not  go  to  sleep, 
and  to  show  that  the  public  would  not 
submit  to  an  indefinite  retardation  of  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  companies  should  not 
get  into  a  wrong  groove,  from  which 
there  would  be  no  return.  With  these 
remarks  he  would  quit  the  question ; 
and,  speaking  for  the  board  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  they  would  hail  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  any  invention  ful- 
filling the  conditions  all  must  admit 
were  essential  to  the  public  safety. 

Mk.  MACDONALD  said,  this  ques- 
tion did  not  aflFbct  Railway  Companies 
merely,  or  the  public  who  travelled  by 
fast  trains.  It  affected  in  a  very  special 
manner  working  men  employed  on  trains 
carrying  heavy  material,  which  were 
liable  to  many  and  grievous  accidents. 
He  hoped  that  when  the  question  should 
be  brought  up  again,  it  would  b©  dealt 
with  in  relation  to  trains  carrjdng  heavy 
material.  He  trusted  that  the  wisdom 
which  had  guided  the  Board  of  Trade 
hitherto  would  prevent  it  from  giving 
a  preference  to  any  particular  brake, 
but  would  content  itself  with  laying 
down  certain  requisite  conditions  to  be 
complied  with,  leaving  to  Railway  Com- 
panies to  choose  any  one  brake  which 
complied  with  these  conditions ;  other- 
wise, when  an  accident  happened,  the 
railway  companies  would  say  that  they 
had  carried  out  the  will  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  result  was  the  accident 
which  had  occurred. 

Mr.  hick  said,  the  subject  was  one 
of  very  great  interest  and  importance, 
and  he,  and  every  hon.  Member  present, 
would  appreciate  the  motives  which  had 
induced  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  to 
bring  it  forward  ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
views  when  lie  laid  so  much  stress  upon 
the  want  of  brake-power  as  the  cause 
of  so  many  accidents.  Ho  (Mr.  Hick) 
admitted  that  there  were  many  ac- 
cidents due  to  this  cause,  but  not 
nearly  so  many  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman attributed  to  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  rather  severe  on  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railwav, 
of  which  he  (Mr.  Hick)  had  the  honour 
of  being  a  director;  but  he  felt  quite 
sure  that  no  body  of  directors  in  the 
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country  paid  more  attention  to  securing 
the  safe  working  of  the  line  than  did 
the  London  and  North  Western.  For 
a  considerable  number  of  years  they 
had  been  making  experiments  to  find 
the  best  kind  of  brake,  and  he  quite 
agreed  that  it  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  have  a  continuous  effective 
brake.  He  must  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
ference to  a  remark  attributed  to  Mr. 
Moon  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose.  Mr.  Moon  was  said  to  have 
expressed  an  opinion  *'  that  a  man  must 
be  out  of  his  senses  to  trust  his  safety 
to  an  automatic  brake."  Mr.  Moon 
must  have  referred  only  to  such  brakes 
as  railways  had  before  them,  and  in  that 
he  (Mr.  Hick)  quite  agreed.  Ho  would 
be  sorry  to  trust  to  any  automatic  brake 
he  knew,  for  they  were  very  uncertain 
in  their  action,  and,  so  far  from  pre- 
venting accidents,  some  day  they  would 
lead  to  an  accident.  Speaking  from  a 
long  mechanical  experience,  he  regarded 
all  automatic  machinery  with  distrust. 
You  could  not  depend  on  your  material  to 
such  an  extent  but  that  there  might  be 
some  flaw,  and  he  would  much  rather 
trust  machinery  and  its  application 
where  the  watchful  eye  of  a  skilful  and 
careful  man  was  necessary.  He  argued, 
also,  that  it  would  be  a  bad  policy 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  interfere 
an4  support  any  particular  brake.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  step.  It  would 
remove  all  responsibility  from  the  Rail- 
way Companies,  and  there  would  be  a 
check  to  all  improvements  and  new  in- 
ventions. He  was  quite  sure  that  all 
connected  with  railways  were  agreed 
that  anything  calculated  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents should  be  adopted.  The  London 
and  North  Western  Company  had  not 
been  slow  in  trying  experiments  with 
brakes  of  various  kinds.  Something 
like  £100,000  they  had  spent  already  ; 
but  cost  was  not  an  element  in  their  con- 
sideration. A  good  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  company  taking  up  an  inven- 
tion of  one  of  their  officers;  but  why 
should  they  not,  if  the  inventor  was — as 
the  company  believed  he  was — one  of 
the  cleverest  engineers  to  be  found  ?  He 
(Mr.  Hick)  fully  believed  their  engineer 
was  one  of  the  ablest  railway  engineers 
in  England.  He  had,  in  connection 
with  another  gentleman,  been  fortunate 
enough  to  invent  a  brake  that  the  com- 
pany, after  careful  experiments,  had 
adopted.  The  invention  was  now  under^ 
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going  alteration.  Experiments  and  im- 
provements were  being  made  upon  it,  and 
only  to-day  orders  had  been  given  for 
the  application  of  certain  improvements 
of  the  greatest  consequence.  He  did 
not  know  any  better  brake  than  the 
Clark  and  Webb  brake  used  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  Bailway ; 
and  he  believed,  when  it  was  made  as 
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perfect  as  it  could  be  made,  no  brake 
in  the  country  would  equal  it,  and,  cer- 
tainly, there  was  no  brake  in  the  country 
under  which  he  should  consider  himself 
so  safe  from  accident.  He  would  only 
further  say  he  regretted  such  strong  re- 
marks should  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  North  Western,  because  he  was 
sure  that  if  the  directors  knew  of  a  brake, 
invented  by  anyone  and  better  than  their 
own,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it 
at  any  cost.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
say  that  if  they  were  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  self-interest 
they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
adopt  means  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, but  he  trusted  they  had  far  higher 
inducements.  Could  it  be  thought  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  mutilated  limbs  ? 
Nothing  for  the  painful  and  sometimes 
sudden  deaths,  or  that  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of 
the  bereaved  ?  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  they,  and  all  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  and 
the  working  of  railways,  felt  these  things 
deeply,  and  should  not  relax  in  their 
exertions  until  they  had  devised  and 
adopted  means  which  should  render  the 
occurrence  of  these  accidents — as  far  as 
was  practicable — impossible. 

Lord  RICHAED  GROSVENOE  said, 
this  question  had  been  before  the  direc- 
tors of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Company  for  the  last  20  years,  darkens 
brake  was,  after  very  great  considera- 
tion, adopted  by  that  company.  It  was 
improved  by  Mr.  Webb,  their  engineer, 
then  second  in  command,  and  it  had  since 
been  called  Clarke  and  Webb's  brake, 
but  it  was  not  originally  invented  by  an 
officer  of  the  company.  Modifications 
were  being  made  in  it,  and  there  would 
be  little  doubt  it  was  the  brake  most 
likely,  with  improvements,  to  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  required  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  would  not  have  ventured  to 
mention  this  brake,  in  contradistinction 
to  all  others,  if  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  had  not  been  so  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the 
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evening.  The  directors  of  that  oompu 
were  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
continuous  brakes,  but  there  was  a  lit 
fashion  in  these  matters.  At  one  ii] 
the  salvation  of  passengers  was  to 
the  interlocking  system,  at  another  tii 
communication  between  passengers  a 
guard,  and  then  again  continuous  bral 
were  to  bring  about  the  result  they 
wished  for.  The  directors  of  the  Lond 
and  North  Western  Company  belie? 
that  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  mn 
was  due  to  the  management  and  die 
pline  of  the  whole  line  in  case  of  t 
momentary  failure  of  any  individi 
part  of  the  machinery.  Eeference  h 
been  made  to  the  readiness  with  whi 
continuous  brakes  were  adopted  in  An 
rica;  but  he  wished  to  point  out  ti; 
there,  owing  to  the  greater  length 
the  carriages,  there  were  much  fen 
couplings  and  joinings.  He  did  not  jc 
in  the  recommendation  of  his  he 
Friend  the  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Te 
nant)  that  the  Board  of  Trade  shoii 
institute  any  authoritative  trials 
brakes,  as  they  already  had  the  resi 
of  the  Newark  trials,  which  showed  i 
that  could  be  done  ;  nor  did  he  join 
the  other  recommendation,  that  t 
Board  of  Trade  should  force  any  pc 
ticular  brake  upon  Railway  Companii 
He  believed  such  a  course  would  defe 
its  own  object  and  effect  no  good.  Wh 
was  desired  was  a  brake  that  could 
depended  upon  at  all  times.  The  pi 
sent  discussion  had  shown  that  railwi 
directors  were  alive  to  the  necessities  i 
the  case,  and  he  honestly  believed  th 
they  were  only  anxious  to  secure  tl 
best  form  of  brake  that  could  be  a 
tained.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tl 
Member  for  Montrose  had  stated  thi 
France  had  gone  farther  ahead  ths 
England  in  the  matter  of  railway  brake 
but  if  he  inquired  into  the  facts,  1 
would  find  that  the  Northern  of  Fran< 
had  adopted  one  of  the  brakes  in  tl 
second  category  of  the  Board  of  Trad< 
which  did  not  carry  out  all  the  require 
ments. 

YiscouNT  SANDON  :  Sir,  I  feel  coi 
fident  that  the  House  will  agree  wit 
me  that  the  course  of  this  debate  hi 
fully  justified  the  right  hon.  Gentlema 
opposite  (Mr.  Baxter)  in  bringing  th 
subject  forward.  Not  a  single  hoi 
Member  has  got  up  who  has  not  ej 
pressed  gratitude  to  him  for  bavin 
raised  the  subject,  and  I   think   wit 
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them  that  that  gratitude  is  justly  due. 
Wo  were  much  interested  in  the  very 
careful  and  temperate  speech  which  he 
made,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  bringing  this  subject  prominently 
before  the  public.  My  Hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Warwick  (Mr.  Arthur  Peel), 
the  Seconder  of  the  Motion,  who  also  has 
a  large  acquaintance  with  these  matters, 
no  less  deserves  our  gratitude,  as  he  has 
contributed  to  the  discussion  the  result 
of  experience  which  he  gained  during 
the  time  of  his  connection,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  with  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Further  than  this,  I  am  willing 
to  agree  heartily  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  in  his  opening  remarks 
— that  is  to  say,  I  join  with  him  most 
cordially  in  expressing  the  pride  which 
we  all  must  feel  with  respect  to  the 
generally  very  able  management  of  our 
great  railway  lines.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  bore  ungrudging  testimony  on 
that  point,  and  I  think  there  is  no  one 
living  in  these  Three  Kingdoms  who 
does  not  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  both  of  the  high  character  and 
the  devotion  to  business  of  the  directors, 
and  of  the  great  scientific  acquirements 
and  equally  high  character  of  tliat  noble 
class  of  railway  officers  who  control  and 
manage  the  marvellous  means  of  com- 
munication which  we  now  enjoy.  Whe- 
ther you  look  at  those  men  of  high 
genius,  capacity,  and  skill,  who  are  the 
working  heads  of  these  immense  imder- 
takings,  or  whether  you  look  to  those 
whose  hands  carry  on  this  complicated 
traffic,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  our  railway  system 
is  managed.  But,  having  said  so  much, 
I  must  venture  to  remind  those  who 
have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  railway 
interest,  and  who  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves, I  cannot  but  think  somewhat  too 
strongly,  the  credit  for  doing  and  having 
done  all  that  the  public  safety  and  conve- 
nience require,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
have  been  the  result  of  very  considerable 
pressure  from  public  opinion,  from  Par- 
liament, and,  I  may  also  venture  to  say, 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  represent- 
ing the  general  public  opinion  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  forget  aU  that  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  respecting  the 
interlocking  of  signals  and  points,  the 
block  system,  and  other  matters.  Al- 
though I  am  willing  to  bear  the  strong- 
est testimony,  as  far  as  I  can  properly 


do  so,  to  the  high  merits  of  those  who 
work  the  railway  system,  yet  I  must  re- 
mind them  that  a  good  deal  of  their 
success  in  providing  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  public  has,  after  all,  been 
owing  to  the  pressure  from  out-of-doors. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of  history 
which  we  should  always  remember  when 
these  subjects  are  discussed.  Now,  we 
must  be  very  igijorant  of  human  nature 
if  we  overlook  the  fact  that,  however 
honestly  desirous  the  managers  of  these 
vast  concerns  may  be  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public,  for  a  manager 
or  engineer,  or  any  of  the  great  heads 
of  departments  in  the  railroads,  to  go 
before  the  board  of  directors,  asking 
them,  except  under  the  pressure  of  a 
terrible  accident,  or  with  very  good 
cause,  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money,  in 
altering  their  plant,  machinery,  or  any- 
thing else,  is  not  a  very  agreeable  thing 
for  these  gentlemen  to  do.  Nor,  again, 
can  it  be  very  agreeable  to  the  directors 
themselves  of  these  great  concerns  to  go 
before  a  shareholders*  meeting,  and  to 
say  we  are  obliged  to  diminish  your 
dividend,  already,  perhaps,  not  over 
large  owing  to  bad  times,  because  we 
want  to  spend,  say  £80,000,  upon  fitting 
brakes  to  all  our  engines  and  carriages, 
to  use  the  figure  which  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Essex  (Colonel  Makins)  informed  us 
'would  be  the  cost  of  the  introduction  of 
continuous  brakes  on  his  line.  That 
£80,000  would  represent  a  great  lump 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  ; 
so  it  is  only  human  nature  that  people 
responsible  to  those  who  embark  their 
money  in  these  concerns  should  be  a 
little  shy  of  undertaking  these  large  im- 
provements, however  favourable  in  the 
abstract  they  may  be  to  public  safety, 
unless  great  pressure  is  put  upon  them 
from  outside.  For  that  reason,  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  hon.  Members 
who  from  time  to  time  bring  these 
matters  of  public  safety  and  convenience 
before  us  in  Parliament ;  and  if  I  needed 
justification  for  this  remark,  I  should  be 
well  content  to  rest  it  upon  the  tone 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  railway 
directors  to-night.  There  is  hardly  a 
director  of  high  position  connected  with 
a  leading  line,  who  has  spoken,  that  has 
not  said  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  glad 
this  pressure  was  put  upon  them.  This 
is  quite  a  sufficient  reward  for  my  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  and  quite  a  suffi- 
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cient  justification  for  a  Motion  of  this 
kind.  I  have  been  asked,  whether  or 
not  I  should  be  inclined  to  encourage 
legislation  on  these  specific  points  ?  I 
would  ask  hon.  Members  to  consider 
carefully  how  we  got  the  great  results 
respecting  interlocking,  the  block  sys- 
tem, and  other  leading  improvements, 
the  importance  of  which  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged?  We  did  not  get 
these  results  by  legislation.  We  got 
them  in  a  different  way ;  a  way  more 
in  accord  with  the  habits,  feelings,  and 
best  traditions  of  the  country.  These 
improvements  have  not  been  ordered  by 
Parliament,  nor  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
but  you  have  got  them  by  throwing  the 
strong  light  of  publicity  upon  the  action 
of  the  Companies  as  to  these  proceeding^. 
You  obliged  them  to  make  periodical 
Heturns,  so  that  the  Companies  felt  that 
all  they  did  in  these  matters  would  be 
widely  known  and  widely  discussed. 
Well,  surely,  after  such  successes,  it 
would  be  a  very  rash  thing  on  our  part 
to  depart  from  the  long  usage  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  this  matter,  which 
has  led  to  such  results,  unless  under 
pressure  of  some  overwhelming  neces- 
sity. Not  only  have  we  required  these 
Returns,  but,  of  course,  a  large  part  of 
our  later  system  has  been  to  establish  a 
careful  examination  into  all  railway  ac- 
cidents, and  a  careful  classification  of 
the  causes  which  we  believe  have  led  to* 
these  accidents.  To  sura  up,  our  sys- 
tem has  been  to  rely  for  bringing  about 
improvements  in  the  management  and 
apparatus  of  our  railways,  upon  careful 
examination  into  accidents  by  experts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State,  upon 
the  publicity  of  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiries, and  upon  the  publication  by  the 
railways  of  the  course  which  they  adopt 
as  to  the  leading  mechanical  inventions, 
upon  which  experience  has  shown  that 
the  public  safety  chiefly  depends.  Now, 
I,  for  one,  would  never  consent,  for  one 
moment,  to  stereotype  by  legislation, 
continuous  brakes,  or  any  part  of  the 
railway  apparatus.  .  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  would  bo  a  most  fatal  course  to  take. 
No  one  will,  I  imagine,  deny  that  the 
continuous  brake  of  to-day,  of  which  we 
may  all  be  proud  and  may  think  the 
most  perfect  and  scientific  concern,  may, 
and  probably  will,  become  antiquated  in 
the  year  1890,  so  that  for  Parliament  to 
stereotype  these  inventions  would  be  to 
strike  a  most  terrible  blow  at  the  ad- 
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vancoment  of  the  country.  But  I  wo 
go  even  further  than  this,  and  I  say  1 
it  would  be  very  rash  for  us,  unless  a1 
lutely  driven  to  it  by  the  inactiox 
those  responsible  for  the  Companies, 
by  the  requirements  of  the  public  saf 
to  lay  down,  by  legislation,  the  co 
tions  which  the  rcmroads  should  a( 
with  regard  to  what  I  may  term  thi 
any  other  article  of  their  apparatus 
believe  that  if  Parliament  was  to  e 
that  certain  conditions  were  necea 
with  regard  to  their  brakes,  we  sh 
run  a  very  g^eat  danger  of  shaking 
whole  responsibility  of  the  railway 
rectors.  Our  policy,  as  a  Qt)vemm 
is  certainly  not  that  of  substituting  8 
or  central  control  for  that  of  the  i 
vidual  or  the  locality  :  its  aim  is  no 
diminish,  but  rather  to  increase,  the 
sponsibility  of  all  who  manage  the  g 
industrial  concerns  of  the  country,  j 
besides  this,  if  we  once  lay  down  a 
vemment  minimum  as  to  any  reqn 
ments  of  this  kind,  we  know  as  wel 
possible,  by  experience,  that  the  Gk)v< 
ment  minimum,  in  a  very  short  ti 
becomes  the  maximum  which  is  adof 
by  all  those  who  are  concerned  in 
matter ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  say  1 
all  were  to  have  a  break  which  wo 
draw  up  within  500  yards,  you  wo 
find  that  the  Hallway  Companies 
never  think  of  getting  a  brake  wl 
will  draw  up  within  100  yards;  wher< 
with  the  progress  of  invention,  this 
will  pretty  surely  be  attained,  aswez 
be  confident  that  if  we  do  not  stereot 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day  the  G( 
panies  will  be  compelled,  under  the  ] 
sent  system  of  publicity,  to  aim  at 
highest  possible  perfection  in  tli 
matters.  Further,  if  you  adopt  the  p 
of  la3dng  down  by  legislation  the  c 
ditions  which  the  Companies  must  ad 
as  to  brakes  or  any  other  such  matti 
I  see,  with  alarm,  looming  in  the  < 
tauce  a  whole  army  of  new  Qovemm 
Inspectors.  If  you  say,  by  Act  of  Par! 
ment,  that  such  and  such  conditions  m 
be  fulfilled  by  the  Companies,  you  m 
have  somebody  to  look  out  and  see  t 
the  Eailway  Companies  do  fulfil  th 
conditions ;  and,  therefore,  I  say,  I 
looming  before  me  an  increasing  armi 
Government  Inspectors,  with  all  the  C 
tinental  system  of  minute  Govemm 
interference  and  of  State  responsibil; 
which  I  should  be  very  sorry  t©  face, 
in  any  way  to  encourage.     Left  us  b 
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in  mind  that  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
debates  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
to  assure  ourselves  that  both  sides  in 
politics  seem  to  be  equally  anxious  to 
avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  rail- 
ways. But,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
said  that  much  against  State  interference, 
I  must  beg  the  special  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  fact  to  which  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes,  and  that  is  this — 
that  when  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
quired carefully  into  this  matter  in  j 
1877,  they  found  that,  on  considering  a 
term  of  years,  three-fourths  of  the  acci- 
dents might,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
their  skilled  Inspectors,  have  been 
avoided  if  continuous  brakes  had  been 
used.  This  is  a  thing  which  we  cannot 
g^t  over  ;  it  is  a  great  fact,  and  one  de- 
serving most  careful  consideration.  We 
surely,  then,  are  bound  to  take  steps  to 
see  that  these  evils  are  dealt  with. 
What,  then,  are  the  steps  upon  which 
the  Government  at  present  rely  ?  The 
means  may  appear  to  be  small ;  but 
after  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  as  to 
the  success  of  such  measures,  it  is  not 
small.  I  allude  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  was  passed  last  year,  which 
obliges  the  Bailway  Companies  to  send 
a  half-yearly  Beturn  as  to  continuous 
brakes,  the  carriages  and  engines  fitted 
with  them,  and  as  to  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  this  subject  as  affecting  their 
rolling  stock.  This  may  seem,  perhaps, 
a  small  matter ;  but  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  interlocking  of  signals  and  points, 
and  the  block  system,  and  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  what  was  the  effect  of  that 
very  same  treatment  as  regards  these 
important  matters.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  Act  which  obliged  the  Eailway 
Companies  to  send  annual  Hetums  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  interlock- 
ing and  the  block  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  laid  before  Parliament. 
I  need  only  give  two  or  three  figures. 
With  regard  to  the  interlocking  of  points 
and  signals,  in  1873,  10  of  the  principal 
Companies,  with  a  mileage  of  8,000 
miles,  had  from  27  to  40  percent  of  their 
points  interlocked.  The  Bill  is  peissed, 
and  what  do  we  find  at  the  end  of  1878  ? 
The  same  Companies  at  the  end  of  1878, 
with  9,000  and  odd  miles,  have  from  44 
to  56  per  cent  of  their  points  interlocked. 
The  fact  is  very  remarkable  and  very 
satisfactory.  In  the  same  way  with  re- 
gard to  the  block  system ;  while,  in  1873, 
the  same  10  Companies  worked  on  the 


absolute  block  system  from  16  to  77  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  1878  they  worked 
from  67  to  94  per  cent,  showing  again  a 
very  remarkable  result  from  the  sj^stem 
of  presenting  Returns  to  Parliament.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  suppose  that  all 
will  agree  that  we  have  good  cause, 
from  experience  of  the  past,  to  look  with 
confidence  to  the  result  of  the  Act  of 
last  year  with  respect  to'Retums'of  con- 
tinuous brakes :  and  that  the  House  will 
feel  that  I  am  not  wrong 'when  I  say 
that  the  means  which  we  have  adopted 
to  meet  these  deficiencies,  which  we  la- 
ment and  acknowledge,  are  not  trifiing 
or  likely  to  be  ineffectual.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
owing  to  the  great  evils  which  I  see  in 
further  Government  interference,  I  must 
decline  to  take  any  further  step  at  the 
present  moment,  until  I  see  more  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  last  year.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  only 
been  in  operation  for  one  year,  and  the 
Railway  Companies  may  fairly  say — 
**  What  you  are  bidding  us  to  do  is  a 
very  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking. 
We  confess  we  have  taken  a  good  deal 
of  time  about  it,  but  tlien  we  did  not 
think  you  were  in  earnest  in  the  matter ; 
we  have  each  our  peculiar  difficulties 
connected  with  it,  and  we  dallied,  per- 
haps, with  the  subject  somewhat;  but 
now  we  see  you  and  the  public  mean 
that  the  thing  should  be  done,  we  have 
for  some  time  past  put  our  heads  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on 
improvements,  and,  tlierefore,  we  trust  we 
shall  be  permitted  without  interference  to 
carry  on  our  undertaking,  provided  that 
we  do  so  within  a  reasonable  time."  I 
would  venture  to  remind  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Flintshire  (Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor),  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  fashion,  as  he  sug- 
gested, with  regard  to  continuous  brakes 
or  interlocking,  or  any  such  matters 
connected  with  our  safety  on  railways. 
The  fact  of  the  public  taking  up  this 
this  matter  or  that  arises  from  a  much 
more  serious  reason.  They  watch  the 
Reports  of  the  Railway  Inspectors  who 
have  gone  into  the  causes  of  accidents. 
They  observe  that  the  lack  of  interlock- 
ing, or  the  lack  of  the  block  system,  or 
of  continuous  brakes,  has  led  to  groat 
loss  of  life ;  and  they  naturally  feel  that 
pressure  must  be  put  upon  the  Com- 
panies to  adopt  those  improvements  on 
their  railways,  which  skilled  Inspectors 
have  said  would  save  lives  and  have 
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prevented  terrible  accidents.  It  is  not 
that  the  fashion  has  passed,  allow  me  to 
observe,  with  regard  to  the  block  system 
and  interlocking,  that  makes  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  make  any  fuss  about  them. 
The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one :  the 
Act  which  necessitated  Returns  as  to 
these  matters  being  laid  annually  before 
Parliament  has  been  successful ;  the 
victory  of  the  public  has  been  won,  and 
this  necessary  apparatus  has  generally 
been  adopted.  A  new  issue  has  now 
arisen  with  reference  to  this  serious 
matter  of  continuous  brakes,  owing  to 
the  same  reason  which  led  to  the  feeling 
as  to  interlocking,  &c.  I  am  willing  to 
give  every  credit  to  the  directors  of 
Companies  for  their  desire  to  do  all 
they  can;  but  I  own  that  what  has 
passed  amongst  them  to-night  would 
make  me  feel  some  little  difficulty  as 
to  expecting  agreement  among  them, 
unless  subjected  to  some  little  pressure. 
Anyhow,  the  matter  is  far  too  serious  to 
allow  either  Parliament  or  Government 
to  wait  indefinitely  while  the  *'  battle  of 
the  brakes,"  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bolton  (Mr.  Hick)  called  it,  is 
being  fought  out.  Other  countries  are 
coming  to  a  decision.  The  evidence  on 
that  point  is  very  clear.  Germany, 
France,  and  other  countries,  are  rapidly 
settliDg  what  continuous  brakes  they 
will  adopt ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  high  sentiment  and  public  spirit  of 
our  English  directors  should  not  also 
come  to  a  decision,  and  soon  put  us  in 
the  forefront  of  all  others.  I  trust,  then, 
that  they  will  take  a  wise  and  sensible 
view  of  the  position ;  and  I  shall  con- 
clude by  expressing  the  confident  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  them 
upon  the  battle  of  the  brakes  being  over, 
upon  peace  being  established,  and  the 
public  security  largely  enhanced. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  could  not 
endorse  the  view  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord,  who  appeared  to  be  inclined  to 
wait  for  accidents  to  happen,  and  then 
trust  to  a  sense  of  shame  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  That  was  but  the  policy  of 
shutting  the  door  after  the  horse  was 
stolen.  The  noble  Lord's  objection  to 
the  Motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tie  the  companies  down  to  one  specified 
improvement,  might  be  used  as  a  plea 
against  any  kiud  of  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference with  the  Eailway  Companies. 
The  fact  was  too  much  overlooked  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  railway  accidents 
which  happened  could  be  prevented  by 
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proper  legislation.  The  real  cause  of 
the  gresi  number  of  accidents  was  th« 
excessive  speed  at  which  railway  trains 
were  allowed  to  run.  The  immediate 
cause  was,  no  doubt,  irregularity ;  Imt 
the  speed  rendered  regularity  impos- 
sible. Some  years  ago,  the  risk  as  be- 
tween trains  running  at  60  miles  and 
those  running  at  30  miles  an  hour  was 
calculated,  and  it  was  found  that  where 
the  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  was 
resorted  to,  it  became  100  to  1  that 
the  passenger  instead  of  arriving  at  hie 
destination  a  little  later  with  sound  limh^ 
would  have  terminated  his  journey  on  a 
shutter,  as  against  the  chances  of  acci- 
dents, at  the  speed  of  30  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  said  the  travelling  pub- 
lic would  object  to  a  diminution  of  the 
speed  ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  lunatics, 
and  the  man  who  would  risk  his  life  in 
a  rapid  train  was  little  better  than  a 
lunatic.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  at  once  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  initiating  legislation  to 
prevent  the  further  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

AKMY— SOLDIERS  IN  UNTFOEil. 
OBSERVATIOXS. 

Colonel  MURE,  who  was  precluded 
by  the  Rules  of  the  House  from  Moving 
the  following  Amendment : — 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take  aach 
steps  as  may  seem  most  fitting  to  secure  to  all 
persons  wearing  Her  Majesty's  uniform  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  or  Auxiliary  Forces,  (T 
other  of  Her  Majesty's  Services,  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunity  from  special  or  vexa- 
tious or  exclusive  regulations  or  practices  as  are 
enjoyed  by  Her  Majesty's  subjects  not  specially 
serving  Her  Majesty  or  enlisted  in  Her  31ajesty 's 
sea  or  land  forces,  or  wearing  Her  Majesty's 
uniform,  in  theatres,  music,  concert,  or  lecture 
halls,  or  other  places  of  public  resort  under  the 
control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  licenced 
by  magistrates,  or  under  the  control  of  any  re- 
cognized authority,  or  in  railways,  trams,  or 
steamboats,  or  other  conveyances  plying  for 
hire,  proWded  for  the  public  use  by  companies 
or  private  persons  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
licensed  by  or  under  the  control  of  magistrates 
of  any  other  recognized  authority ;" 

said,  that  in  theory  all  persons  were 
equal  in  this  country,  and  those  who  had 
to  manage  the  travelling  arrangements 
of  the  country,  or  who  conducted  weatres, 
had  no  right  to  make  any  difference  be- 
tween any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Some  years  ago  this  question 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
with  regard  to  places  of  amusement  or 
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of  travelling,  but  with  respect  to  the 
liberty  of  soldiers  to  obtain  seats  in  the 
Strangers'  Gallery  to  hear  the  debates, 
like  other  persons.  Two  orders  were 
given  by  two  hon.  Members,  one  to  a 
soldier  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  and  the 
other  to  a  soldier  of  the  17th  Lancers; 
but  when  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
they  were  refused  admission ,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  attired  in  uniform.  The 
matter  was  subsequently  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time, 
and  referred  it  to  Lord  Eversley,  who 
was  Speaker,  and  he  said  that  although 
it  was  objectionable  that  soldiers  wear- 
ing arms  should  be  admitted,  the  objec- 
tion did  not  apply  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  wear  arms.  The  consequence  of 
that  had  been  that  soldiers  had  ever  since 
been  admitted  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  in  uni- 
form. In  most  foreign  countries  sol- 
diers, instead  of  being  subject  to  such 
insults  and  disabilities  as  they  were  in 
England,  enjoyed  particular  privileges. 
They  were  allowed  admission  to  the 
theatres  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  general 
public,  and  they  could  travel  in  a  su- 
perior class  of  carriage  for  a  low  rate. 
In  this  country,  however,  where  it  was 
most  necessary  to  encourage  good  and 
respectable  men  to  enter  the  Army,  they 
found  these  curious  disabilities  existing. 
It  might  be  said  the  reason  was  because, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  Army  was  recruited  from  the 
lowest  class ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  reason  no  longer  existed,  and  they 
ought  to  strive  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  ob- 
jectionable state  of  things.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  corporal  in  the  Coldstream  Guards 
— a  man  of  a  somewhat  superior  charac- 
ter— married  a  young  wife,  who  was 
also  of  a  superior  class.  They  were 
travelling  together  to  the  country,  and 
the  man  desired  to  come  over  from  Holy- 
head in  the  saloon  of  the  steamer ;  but 
he  was  told  that,  while  his  wife  could  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  he  could  not  be  booked 
by  the  saloon,  because  he  was  attired  in 
uniform.  Another  soldier  had  told  him 
that  on  one  occasion  he  formed  one  of  a 
party  of  friends  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  stalls  of  a  theatre,  and  he 
was  refused  because  he  was  in  uniform, 
and  he  left  the  theatre  in  such  a  feel- 
ing that  he  was  sorry  he  had  ever  entered 
the  Army.    The  curious  thing  was,  that 


if  that  soldier  had  put  on  plain  clothes, 
he  might  have  gained  admission  to  any 
part  of  the  theatre  for  which  he  could 
atford  to  pay ;  but,  immediately  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  Her  Majesty's  uniform, 
he  was  denied  admission.  Similar  in- 
stances might  be  quoted  in  reference  to 
seamen  serving  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Surely,  something  should  be  done  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in  places 
of  public  resort  of  such  cases  as  he  had 
referred  to.  If  soldiers  and  sailors  pos- 
sessed the  means  to  bring  their  griev- 
ances before  the  Law  Courts,  they  would, 
he  believed,  obtain  redress ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  were  not  sufficiently  well 
otf  to  resort  to  the  legal  tribunals.  Per- 
haps the  most  painful  part  of  the  case 
which  he  was  laying  before  the  House 
was  the  fact  that  instances  had  occurred 
in  which  insult  had  been  offered  to  the 
wearers  of  Her  Majesty's  uniform  when 
in  church.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  place  of  regular  public  resort  which 
was  not  in  the  Metropolis  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  in  the  Provinces 
under  some  local  authority.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  such  outrages  as  were  com- 
plained of  might  be  prevented  by  the 
interference  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  local  authorities.  It  was  a 
shameful  thing  that  men  who,  when 
leaving  for  foreign  service,  had  been 
cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  public — men 
who,  when  abroad,  fought  with  the  ut- 
most gallantry  and  devotion,  behaving 
like  heroes  at  Rorke's  Drift  and  Isand- 
lana — should,  on  their  return  home,  be 
liable  to  receive  insult  and  contumely. 
He  could  only  compare  that  with  the 
treatment  by  a  man  of  the  world  of  his 
mistress,  whom  in  private  he  professed 
unbounded  admiration  and  regard  for, 
but  whom  he  **  cut  "  if  he  met  her  while 
he  was  in  the  company  of  his  family. 
He  hoped  that  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  give  him  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  than  that  which  had  been  so 
often  made — namely,  that  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
public.  He  wished  strongly  to  impress 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the 
importance  of  taking  some  steps  in  the 
matter,  either  by  framing  bye-laws  for 
places  of  amusement,  or  by  providing  in 
the  licences  granted  for  places  of  public 
resort,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  sol- 
diers in  uniform. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  as  far 
as  his  personal  feelings  were  concerned 
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he  entirely  sympathized  with  the  object 
which  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
in  view.     He  was  equally  with  him  dis- 
tressed at  the  instances  he  had  brought 
forVard,  though  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  last  analogy 
which  the  .hon.   and  gallant    Member 
drew  as  to  the    regard    in  which  the 
soldier  was  held.     This  matter  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  on  several  oc- 
casions ;  but,  with  a  right  appreciation 
of  its  own  powers,  the  House  did  not 
undertake  more  work  than  it  could  fulfil; 
and  he  could  not  at  that  moment  see 
that  any  advantage  could  be  derived, 
even  if  the  Forms  of  Parliament  per- 
mitted it,  from  an  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  Her  to  take  certain  steps 
with  regard  to  a  question  in  which  pri- 
vate interests  and  private  arrangements 
were  so  largely  concerned.  The  wearing 
of  a  red  coat  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  con- 
sidered an  honourable  badge  of  service, 
and  the  man  who  wore  it  ought  not  to 
be  precluded    from   anything  that  his 
position  and  means  in  civil  life,  were  he 
a  civilian,  would  entitle  him  to.     He 
could  not  entirely  endorse  the  opinion 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  the 
Ghovemment  had  the  power  either  to  in- 
terfere with  the  bye-laws  of  railways  or 
the  conditions  on  which  licences  were 
granted  ;  but  the  matter  was  one  which 
deserved  consideration,  and  they  were  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
pressing  it  again  on  l£e  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  Government.     It  was  a 
fact  within  his  own  knowledge  that  non- 
commissioned officers  had  been  precluded 
from  entering  into  various    places    of 
amusement  when  wearing  uniform,  and 
it  had  struck  him  with   surprise   that 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject 
had  not  combined  to  see   whether  in 
point  of  law  the  managers  of  public  en- 
tertainments had  the  power  to  enforce 
such  regulations.     Such  a  course  would 
do  far  more  to  settle  the  question  than 
any  Parliamentary  action.     It  would  not 
be  wise  for  Parliament  to  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise its  powers  unless  they  were  satis- 
fied that  it  could  be  fully  carried  out. 
He  would  warn  the  managers  of  public 
entertainments  and  other  persons  con- 
cerned, that  the  time  might  come  when 
the  public  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  when 
they  would  insist  on  some  such  steps 
being  taken  as  those  indicated  by  his 
hon.   and  gallant  Friend.     He  trusted 
that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would 
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accept  his  assurance  of  sympatlij  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  rest  ooat«fii 
for  the  present  with  the  public  atteatkei 
that  had  been  directed  to  iL 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BAETTELOT 
observed,  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  done  good  service  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  under  the  oonsideratids 
of  the  House,  and  he  was  well  pleased 
at  the  answer  that  had  been  returned  by 
hisrighthon.Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  for  War.  The  Army  was  composed  of  a 
i  better  class  of  persons  than  was  fozmerij 
I  the  case,  and  he  contended  that  ih& 
Queen's  uniform,  so  far  from  disgracing 
them,  was  an  honour  to  them.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  seen  and  allowed 
that  these  men  ought  to  be  admitted 
wherever  other  persons  of  the  same  posi- 
tion were  allowed  to  go,  so  long  as  they 
conducted  themselves  properly. 

NAVY— CASE  OF  MR.  JOHX  CLARE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  BIGGAK,  in  rising  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Mr.  John  Clare 
said,  these  claims  were  for  various  im- 
provements alleged  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  iron  ship-building,  and 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  without  due  acknowledg- 
ment. As  he  could  not  move  for  a 
Committee  on  the  present  occasi<Mi,  he 
should  bring  the  case  forward  again  and 
again  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  an 
independent  inquiry  into  the  justice  of 
Mr.  John  Clare's  claims. 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON  said,  that, 
some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Clare  sent  in 
a  statement  of  his  claims  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  latter  considered  them  on  their 
merits  and  decided  against  them.  Mr. 
Clare  then  brought  an  action  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury, 
and  claimed  a  large  sum  as  compensa- 
tion for  inventions.  His  claims  were 
disallowed,  and  he  then  made  applica- 
tion for  a  new  trial,  which  was  unani- 
mously refused.  He  afterwards  peti- 
tioned the  Queen,  and  that  Petition  was 
referred  to  the  Admiralty,  who  subse- 
quently referred  it  to  the  Home  Office, 
stating  that  the  matter  had  been  already 
tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Clare  had  claims  which  had 
not  been  decided  upon,  the  Courts  were 
open  to  him.  A  Motion  for  an  inquiiy 
into  his  grievance  had  been  made  in  the 
House,  and  negatived.  In  1874  he  sent 
in  a  Memorial,  which  was  refezred  to 
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the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who  re- was  one  in  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ported  that  he  had  no  claim  whatever. ,  had  ample  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  a 
He  (Mr.  A.  F.Egerton)  believed  Mr.  Clare  decision,  and  suggested  that,  before  any 
to  be  a  very  clever  man  ;  but,  in  the  face  ,  further  steps  were  taken,  the  opinion  of 
of  all  these  adverse  decisions,  he  would  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  with  re- 
be  pardoned  from  entering  into  the  de-  spect  to  it  should  be  taken.  He  trusted 
tails.  He  had  great  sympathy  with  Mr.  that  the  Chief  Secretary  would  take 
Clare  as  a  public  inventor ;  but  he  had  care  that  the  matter  was  looked  into, 
no  case,  and  he  was  afraid  the  Admiralty  even  if  he  could  not  give  an  assurance 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  that  the   wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  there  was  a  Carrick-on-Suir  would  be  yielded  to,  and 
good  deal  more  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clare  that  the  bridge  would  not  be  built  in  the 
than  the  majority  of  the  House  sup-  \  wanton  manner  proposed, 
posed.  Mr.  Clare*  s  invention  was  the  '  Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  question 
first  thing  that  rendered  possible  the  j  had  been  referred  to  the  Irish  Law  Offi- 
building  of  our  enormous  iron-clads,  and  ,  cers,  and  in  accordance  with  their  opi- 
he  (Mr.  Pamell)  regretted  the  position  j  nion  the  Irish  Government  thought  that 
taken  up  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  ques-  ;  they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
tion.     It  would  have  been  much  more   cision  of  the  judicial  tribunal  by  whom 


satisfactory  if  the  merits  of  the  case 
had  been  gone  into  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  for  it  would  then  have 
appeared  how  untenable  was  the  position 
which  the  Admiralty  had  taken. 

IRELAND— CARRICK-ON-SUIR  BRIDGE. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  proposed  blocking  of  the  river 
trade  of  Carrick-on-Suir  by  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  below  the  town  unprovided 
with  a  portcullis  in  place  of  the  present 
bridge  above  the  town,  explained  that 
the  bridge  which  was  about  to  be  erected 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  ships 
discharging  their  cargoes  at  the  town 
quays,  which  they  could  do  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Such  a  proceeding  was 
wanton  and  vexatious.  The  Grand 
Juries  concerned  had  directed  the  works 
to  which  he  objected  quite  oblivious  to 
the  interests  of  the  town.  It  would  be 
the  same  thing  to  build  a  bridge  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Thames  which  would 
prevent  shipping  passing  up  to  the  City. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  the  authorities 
to  review  what  they  had  done,  for,  like 
the  famous  Justices  in  the  rhyme — 
**What  they  says  they  always  says." 
They  were  told  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
could  give  a  remedy  for  the  grievance  ; 
but  it  was  entirely  within  his  Excel- 
lency's discretion  to  re-consider  these 
complicated   plans,    and  he  hoped   the 


the  question  of  the  new  position  of  the 
bridge  was  considered.  All  persons  in- 
terested had  access  to  that  tribunal,  and 
itB  decision  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  concerned, 
although,  no  doubt,  there  were  some 
who  took  a  different  view.  He  could 
not  see  from  the  papers  that  there  was 
any  reason  to  regret  the  course  which 
was  adopted  in  the  matter  by  the  Irish 
Government. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  the  Govern- 
ment were  responsible,  because  they  had 
made  no  practical  efforts  to  reform  the 
Grand  Jury  Laws,  which  would  enable 
the  people  to  prevent  such  things  being 
done. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  it 
seemed  a  most  monstrous  and  prepos- 
terous thing  that  a  Grand  Jury  —  an 
irresponsible  body,  representing  nobody 
— should  have  the  power  of  interfering 
with  the  traffic  and  checking  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  place  that  might  otherwise 
come  to  be  a  seaport  town. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  these 
were  the  instances  which  illustrated  the 
deficiencies  of  local  government  in  Ire- 
land, and  which  should  guide  them  in 
framing  a  system  of  local  government 
more  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  country.  The  great 
complaint  against  the  Grand  Jury  system 
was  that  it  continually  perpetrated  such 
jobs,  and  he  called  this  a  job  without 
hesitation,  because  they  could  not  be 
House  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  j  called  to  account  by  those  who  found 
of  the  works  which  would  condemn  i  the  money.  It  would,  from  a  senti- 
Carrick-on-8uir  to  hopeless  failure.  I  mental  point  of  view,  be  a  thing  which 

Mr.  MELDON  thought  the  subject ,  they  should  all  deplore  if  the  people 
had  beenmost  properly  brought  forward,  were  to  blow  up  the  middle  arch  of  the 
It  was  a  decided  grievance.     The  matter   obnoxious  bri<lgo  ponding  the  return  of 
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a  lucid  interval  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment when  they  should  have  sense 
enough  to  deal  with  this  question.  He 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  give  the 
terms  of  the  legal  decision  which  had 
been  referred  to. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  tone  of  the  debate,  and 
spoke  of  the  bridge  as  an  improvement 
by  substituting  a  new  bridge  for  an  old 
one.  The  whole  matter  had  been  fully 
considered,  and  there  was  now  no  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  re-open  the  question.  On 
the  merits  of  the  question  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  re-opened.  The 
usual  traffic  of  Carrick-on-Suir  was  by 
means  of  barges,  and  a  sea- going  ship 
would  be  quite  a  novelty  there. 

Motion,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  withdraicn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

CUSTOMS  AND   INLAND  REVENUE 
BILL— [Bill  160.] 

{^Mr,  Raikea,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetsofi.) 

COMMITTEE.      [Progress  9th  Ju7ie.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  it  was  very 
unreasonable  for  the  Government  to 
proceed  with  this  Bill  at  that  time  of  the 
evening.  He  submitted  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  ask  hon.  Members,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  events  of  that  evening, 
the  Irish  Members,  to  stop  up  until  that 
time  of  night  to  enable  the  Government 
to  inflict  taxation  on  the  people  of  a 
country,  of  whose  interests  they  had 
shown  themselves  so  entirely  unmindful 
that  evening.  He  did  not  consider  he 
would  be  justified  in  remaining  up  any 
longer  to  pass  this  Bill,  when  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
Ireland  had  been  scandalous  in  the 
extreme.  The  Government  were  not 
entitled  to  the  assistance  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers, when  they  had  that  night  added 
another  to  the  long  list  of  instances  of 
obstruction  offered  by  the  Government 
to  Irish  Business.  He  moved  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
^*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr. 
FarnelL) 

Mr,  0'  Connor  Power 


-Ajes   5; 


The    Committee    divided: — . 
Noes  94  :    Majority  89.  —  (Kt. 
No.  118.) 

Clauses  15  to  22,  induaive,  ofrttd  U. 

Clause  23  (Provisions  for  the  collee- 
tion  of  income  tax  for  the  year  1 8S0-S1  \ 

Mb.  LEIGHTON  said,  this  BiU  was 
intended  to  impose  a  tax  on  inhabited 
houses,  but  in  reality  it  taxed  anin- 
habited  houses.  He  did  not  object  to 
that,  so  long  as  all  houses,  whether  la- 
habited  or  not,  were  subject  to  it.  Bat 
last  year,  through  the  powerful  inflaenca 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  all  places 
of  business  where  no  one  resided,  except 
a  care-taker,  were  freed  from  the  tax 
even  although  they  were  houses  in 
which  extremely  large  and  profitable 
businesses  were  carried  on.  He  pro- 
posed to  place  Mechanics'  Instftutioos 
on  the  same  footing.  They  were  non- 
residental,  except  that  a  care-taker  lived, 
sometimes,  on  the  premises ;  the  only 
difPerence  between  them  that  he  could 
see  was  that  whilst  the  houses  of  busi- 
ness belonged  to  the  masters,  Xhese 
places  were  maintained  by  the  men.  The 
factory  was  a  place  for  work,  the  Insti- 
tute for  culture  and  education.  It  was 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple between  them,  and  most  unwise  to 
admit  class  exemptions,  without  applying 
the  principle  equally.  His  Amendment 
was  not  a  claim  for  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, but  a  claim  for  equality  in  taxa- 
tion. He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not  meet  him  with  any 
dilatory  plea  about  the  unwisdom  of 
limiting  the  area  of  taxation.  If  that 
were  a  true  argument,  they  ought  to  re- 
peal the  Act  of  last  year,  which  first  put 
into  this  annual  Bill  the  exemption  of 
houses  of  business. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  9,  at  the  end  of  the  danse,  to  add  the 
words  "Every  house  which  is  occupied  as  « 
Mechanics'  Institute  shall  be  exempted  £n*i:i 
Duties  by  the  said  Commissioners,  upon  proof  of 
the  fact  to  their  satisfaction,  and  this  exemption 
shall  take  effect  although  a  servant  or  other  per- 
son may  dwell  in  such  house  for  the  protection 
thereof." — (Jfr.  LeightoH.) 


Question     proposed, 
words  be  there  added." 


(( 


That    those 


The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEIt  said,  he  was  sorry  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  proposed  Amendment 
The  fact  was  that  this  house  tax  might 
be  frittered  away  by  continual  exemp- 
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tions  following  on  exemptions.  No 
sooner  was  a  concession  made  than,  in- 
stead of  satisfaction  being  given,  a  new 
claim  was  immediately  introduced.  First 
of  all,  the  tax  was  taken  off  houses  occu- 
pied merely  for  business  purposes,  then 
it  was  removed  from  houses  used  merely 
for  professional  purposes,  and  then  fol- 
lowed other  exemptions.  Every  man 
said,  ''My  case  is  as  strong  as  my  neigh- 
bour's," with  the  result  that  if  that  went 
on  much  longer  they  would  have  no  tax 
at  all.  He  could  see  no  reason  why 
Mechanics'  Institutions  should  be  ex- 
empted. They  were,  no  doubt,  most 
valuable  institutions  ;  but  there  was  no 
clause  exempting  them  which  would  not 
exempt  also  clubs,  lecture-rooms,  and 
all  sorts  of  buildings  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, until  they  got  to  clubs  employed  for 
social  purposes,  and  rooms  also  used  for 
artistic  and  social  purposes.  He  was 
sorry  he  could  not  consent  to  this  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  to  his  mind,  its  object  was 
to  carry  still  further  a  system  of  exemp- 
tion, which  had  already  proceeded  far 
too  rapidly,  and  which  they  ought  to 
try  and  check  rather  than  extend. 

Mb.  CHAMBEELAIN  understood 
that  this  exemption  already  applied 
to  warehouses  where  a  servant  slept  all 
night,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were  only 
charged  at  the  value  of  a  house,  such  as 
a  person  of  that  position  might  be  sup- 
posed to  sleep  in,  and  not  on  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  whole  premises.  The 
grievance  complained  of  here  was,  that 
a  working  man  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  who,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  live  in  a  house 
of  the  value,  say,  of  £10,  submitted  the 
institution,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  living 
there,  to  a  charge  on  the  rateable  value 
of  the  whole  place,  which  was,  perhaps, 
£200  or  £300.  Why  this  should  be  so 
he  could  not  understand.  They  were 
not  asking  for  a  new  exemption,  or  that 
the  principle  of  exemption  should  be 
carried  any  further.  They  merely  asked 
that  a  principle  already  adopted  and 
acted  upon  in  one  case  should  be  applied 
to  another  exactly  similar,  and  very 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Me.  COUETNEY  thought  the  case 
might  be  carried  even  further,  though 
he  spoke  with  some  diffidence  on  the 
subject,  because  he  was  very  imperfectly 
informed  on  the  matter.  If  he  under- 
stood the  law  aright,  a  house  occupied 
for  purposes  of  science  and  art  was  ex- 


empt from  house  duty,  provided  it  was 
exclusively  so  occupied.  A  case  of  that 
kind  was,  he  remembered,  tried  some 
time  ago.  The  Philosophic  Society  of 
Cambridge  had  been  exempt  under  that 
rule  for  a  very  long  time ;  but  the  duty 
was  subsequently  charged  on  the  ground 
that  the  Society  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  exemption,  because  one  of 
the  rooms  was  used  as  a  reading  room . 
He  understood  that  places  used  for 
Mechanics'  Institutions  were  exempt,  if 
no  one  lived  on  the  premises.  Further, 
if  a  person  lived  on  business  premises 
simply  as  a  care-taker,  he  understood 
that  the  premises  were  exempt  from 
duty,  except  as  to  a  small  amount.  If 
that  was  the  case  in  regard  to  business 
premises,  he  could  not  see  why  the  same 
exemption  should  not  be  extended  to 
Mechanics'  Institutions.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  the  extension  of  an  exemp- 
tion, it  was  merely  the  application  of  a 
principle  already  adopted.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  it  was  rather  to  the  interest 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
encourage  proposals  which  would  place 
assessments  on  a  definite,  intelligible 
footing;  because  he  might,  by-and-byo, 
find  this  tax  a  strong  weapon  in  his 
hands,  as  the  tax  was  a  much  less  ob- 
jectionable one  than  the  Income  Tax. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  law  had  been 
rightly  interpreted;  for  if  it  had,  he 
thought  a  very  strong  case  had  been 
made  out. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  thouglit 
some  further  answer  was  required  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
could  quite  understand  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  unwilling 
to  give  up  any  portion  of  his  Revenue 
when  he  had  a  falling  Revenue  to  deal 
with  ;  but  the  demand  now  made  was  so 
modest,  and  so  exactly  on  a  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer himself,  that  to  reply,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  done, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  tax, 
was  hardly  sufficient.  He  believed  these 
Mechanics'  Institutes  did  much  for  the 
Revenue  in  another  way,  for  they  pro- 
moted in  a  man  that  feeling  of  respect 
for  himself,  of  sobriety  and  uprightness, 
which,  of  course,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  promote.  That  being  so,  the  very 
small  amount  given  up  by  this  proposed 
remission  was  hardly  worth  considering. 
It  had  been  established  that  when  a 
person  lived  in  au  ullierwise  uninhabited 
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house  of  business  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  it,  he  was  not 
compelled  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  house.  That , 
being  so,  some  other  answer,  besides  the 
fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  unwilling  to  give  up  this  tax, 
was  necessary  to  explain  why  a  difference 
was  made  between  houses  of  business 
and  Mechanics'  Institutions. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  said,  he  did  not  precisely  know 
what  the  point  was  to  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  alluded;  but  there  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  case  dealt  with  last  year 
and  that  now  before  them.  •  The  object 
then  was  to  do  justice  as  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  traders.  One  class 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  they  carried 
on  their  business ;  while  others  lived  in 
the  suburbs,  and  left  their  business 
houses  to  care-takers.  The  alteration 
was  made,  therefore,  to  put  the  two  cases 
on  an  equality.  But  in  the  case  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  other  build- 
ings more  or  leas  cognate,  that  argument 
did  not  apply.  Of  course,  they  might 
say  that  a  certain  class  of  building  ought 
to  be  exempt ;  but  then  that  could  be 
carried  on  from  Mechanics'  Institutions 
to  all  the  Clubs  of  London,  and  any  other 
institutions  which  were  in  any  way 
analogous  or  cognate.  It  woidd  be  a 
great  pity  to  fritter  away  taxes  in  that 
way.  To  grant  this  exemption  now 
would  only  pave  the  way  for  further 
deductions  in  the  future,  a  thing  which 
the  House  ought  by  no  means  to  en- 
courage. He  saw  no  reason  for  making 
this  special  concession,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  concede  it. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  begged  to 
point  out  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  yet  answered  the 
Question  as  to  what  was  now  the  state 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  Scientific  In- 
stitutions. He  should  also  like  to  know 
what  was  the  case  with  schools?  A 
care-taker  resided  in  a  great  many 
schools ;  but  he  did  not  think  in  those 
cases  that  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  full 
rateable  value. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardinge  GiPi  ard)  said,  the  principle 
on  which  the  tax  was  based  was  very 
plain.  The  tax  was  on  inhabited  houses, 
and  the  various  exceptions  were  recited 
in  the  Preamble.  First,  premises  occu- 
pied solely  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
were  exempt.     Then  came  the  further 
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exemption  of  houses  used  and  oocopied 
in  the  greater  part  for  the  pnzpoaee  of 
trade,  but  occupied  also  by  a  care-taker. 
Then  came  a  further  exefmptaon  of 
houses  occupied  for  certain  profeesions ; 
and  now  it  was  sought  to  extend  the 
exemption  further  than  it  had  ever  been 
carried  before,  and  to  include  haaae« 
which  were  neither  occupied  for  trades 
nor  for  professions.  Until  theee  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  were  brought  within 
the  present  law,  the  tax  must  applj.  Of 
course,  if  no  one  lived  there,  they  wen 
exempt,  and  did  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  the 
state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  schools 
and  museums  ? 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (8ir 
Hardinge  Gitford)  said,  they  were  ex- 
empt, because  they  were  not  inhabited 
houses. 

Mr.  E.  J.  REED  asked  if  a  Philo- 
sophical Society  was  subject  to  die  tax 
where  a  care-taker  resided  on  the  pre- 
mises ?  Because,  if  it  was,  then  the  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  seemed  too  fine  a  one  to  be 
drawn.  In  many  instances  that  he 
knew  of,  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  a 
purely  Scientific  or  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. A  peculiar  claim  might  also  be 
made  on  behalf  of  these  institutions,  as 
they  were  mainly  supported  by  the 
working  classes. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  this  was  hardly  a  point 
to  be  urged ;  for  the  houses  in  which  the 
labouring  classes  lived  were  below  the 
level  of  the  tax,  and  the  labouring 
classes  were  also  exempt  from  Income 
Tax.  If  Mechanics'  Institutions  were 
exempt,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
fail  from  applying  the  principle  to  all 
other  places  cognate  in  character,  though 
they  might  be  in  the  hands  of  much 
wealthier  persons. 

Mr.  E.  J.  REED  denied  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  these  places 
and  clubs.  They  were  entirely  differ- 
ent in  character,  and  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  include  the  one  with 
the  other. 

Mr.  GILES  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Cer- 
tainly, if  Mechanics'  Institutions  were  to 
be  exempt,  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
refusing  exemption  to  many  other  simi* 
lar  institutions. 

Mr.   O'CONNOR   POWER  thought 
j  the  request  made  by  the  Mover  of  the 
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Motion  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  he  pre- 
sumed it  would  not  have  been  made  if  it 
bad  not  represented  a  practical  incon- 
venience. He  presumed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber knew  what  the  state  of  the  law  was 
as  to  these  Philosophical  Societies,  and 
he  wished  that  he  would  tell  them  his 
view  of  it. 

Mr.  LEIGHTON  said,  that  the  ground 
on  which  the  alteration  in  favour  of 
houses  of  business  was  made  last  year 
was  that  these  houses  were  not  really 
occupied  as  places  of  residence.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes were  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  30; 
Noes  55 :  Majority  25. — (Div.  List, 
No.  119.) 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
clause,  as  it  had  been  represented  to 
him,  since  its  introduction,  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  would 
materially  interfere  with  a  great  many 
persons.  He  would  afterwards  propose 
an  Amendment  enabling  the  Inland 
Revenue  to  appoint. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  24  (Appointment  of  collectors 
for  income  tax  under  Schedules  (A.)  and 
(B.)  and  land  tax  and  inhabited  house 
duties). 

Mr.  STANTON  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation of  Sub-section  3.  It  seemed 
rather  strange  to  say  that  if  in  any  year 
an  office  was  not  filled  up  the  appoint- 
ment should  lapse.  Would  it  not  be  much 
better  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  once  for 
all? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
replied,  that  complaints  were  constantly 
made  by  persons  forced  to  serve  of  the 
hardship  imposed  on  them,  and  there- 
fore the  Bill  allowed  the  Inland  Com- 
missioners, on  persons  refusing  to  serve, 
to  appoint  collectors.  At  present,  the 
collectors  were  appointed  by  the  locali- 
ties, and  they  got  a  percentage  for  col- 
lection of  the  duty.  The  Government 
proposed  to  appoint  their  own  officers  to 
do  the  work ;  but  it  would,  of  course, 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  dispossess  persons 
who  had  given  up  their  incomes  to  take 
this  work.  Therefore,  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment would    still  remain  in    the 


localities ;  and  only  when  they  had  re- 
fused to  exercise  it,  would  it  revert  to 
the  Department.  But  when  it  had  once 
done  so,  the  localities  would  never  again 
have  the  power  of  appointment;  because, 
otherwise,  Government  might  go  to  the 
expense  of  appointing  a  staff  of  officers 
one  year,  and  find  itself  saddled  with 
them  and  their  pensions  the  next. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  it 
simply  camo  to  this — that  the  collectors 
would  be  appointed  as  before ;  and  only 
in  the  event  of  their  refusal  to  serve, 
or  not  caring  about  the  work,  would  the 
Commissioners  undertake  the  work. 

Mr.  WHIT  WELL  knew  the  task  of 
collection  to  be  very  repulsive  to  many 
individuals  who  were  appointed.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  appoint- 
ments would  still  be  compulsory  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied,  that  the  localities  would  exer- 
cise their  powers  just  as  before,  but  the 
collectors  might  refuse  to  serve ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  office  not  being  filled 
up  before  the  date  mentioned,  the  Go- 
vernment would  undertake  the  work. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Part  IV. 

Excise, 

Clause  25  (Police  proceedings  for  pen- 
alties in  relation  to  dogs). 

Mr.  DODSON  observed,  that  certain 
words  at  the  end  of  the  clause  included 
the  Small  Penalties  Act  of  1865,  al- 
though in  that  Act  it  was  declared  that 
its  provisions  should  not  apply  to  any 
penalties  imposed  by  any  Act  relating  to 
the  Inland  Revenue.  Therefore,  they 
were  incorporating  an  Act  which  did  not 
apply.  Had  they  not  better  leave  those 
words  out,  especially,  as  to  make  the 
complications  more  complete,  they  were 
about  to  pass  a  measure  (The  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Bill)  which  repealed  the 
Small  Penalties  Act  ? 

Sir  DAVID  WEDDERBURN  said, 
by  the  Act  of  1878,  dogs  kept  by  far- 
mers and  shepherds  for  tending  sheep 
and  cattle  were  exempted  from  the  tax  ; 
but  that  exemption  did  not  apply  to  dogs 
kept  for  the  same  purpose  by  graziers, 
dairymen,  and  butchers.  He  would  ask 
whether  the  same  rule  ought  not  to 
apply  ?  He  agreed  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  about  the  unwisdom 
of  extending  exemptions ;  but  in  this 
case  the  exemption  was  of  dogs  kept  for 
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leading  sheep  and  cattle,  not  of  dogs 
kept  by  farmers  and  shepherds. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  this  case  very  fairly 
illustrated  the  mischief  arising  from 
exemptions.  He  could  only  say  that 
this  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
words  in  the  Act  represented  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House ;  whUe,  if  they  were 
to  go  on  making  and  extending  exemp- 
tions, he  did  not  know  where  they  would 
stop.  No  doubt,  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  kept  dogs  simply  for  their  use- 
fulness ;  but:it  had  been  thought  wise  to 
make  the  exemption  stop  where  it  did. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  pointed  out  that 
the  police  prosecuted  in  cases  where 
licences  had  not  been  taken  out,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office ;  but  if  they  failed  to  secure  a  con- 
viction, then  the  cost  fell  upon  the  Police 
Fund.  He  thought  this  was  unfair,  and 
ought  to  be  altered. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  but 
for  this  system  there  would  be  no  check 
on  prosecutions.  It  worked  very  well,  for 
he  had  had  many  cases  before  him,  and 
the  police  never  failed  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardinge  Giffard),  in  answer  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Chester  (Mr.  Dodson)  explained  that 
these  words  were  put  in  to  settle  a  doubt 
as  to  the  present  law.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  the  prosecutions  should  be 
under  the  Police  Act  or  Jarvis's  Act, 
and  these  words  were  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  dodson.  remarked,  that  the 
clause  gave  the  Justices  power  to  act 
under  the  Small  Penalties  Act,  although 
in  the  7th  clause  of  the  Act  it  was 
enacted  that  it  should  not  apply  to  any 
Revenue  case.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
make  the  matter  clear,  and  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, they  ought  to  add  the  words 
**  notwithstanding  anything  contcdned 
in  the  seventh  clause  of  the  Act." 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved,  in  page  10,  after  Clause  24,  to 
insert  the  following  Clause  : — 

(Parishes  formed  for  Poor  Law  purposes  may 
bo  made  parishes  for  the  purposes  of  certain 
taxes.) 

"  Where  in  England  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  any  part  of  a  parish  or  place' has 
been  formed  into  a  new  parish  or  place  for  the 
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purposes  of  Poor  Law  adminwhrmtjoiu  cv 
paruh  or  place,  or  part  of  a  parish  or  plao^.  Lm 
been  amalgamated  with  or  included  witiua  tb<» 
boundaries  of  another  parish  or  plaee  for  t^ 
said  purposes,  the  Commisaioiien  of  lalasi 
Revenue  may,  'if  in  their  diseretion  they  thfrV 
fit,  by  order  in  writing,  direct  ihaX  rach  »*-w 
parish  or  place,  or  such  parish  or  place  wit^ 
which,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  which  acy 
parish  or  place,  or  part  of  a  parish  or  plac«  has 
been  amalgamated  or  included,  shall  be  a  pariah 
or  place  for  which  a  separate  asBeasment  «if  tbe 
Inhabited  House  Duties  and  of  the  Doti^  cf 
Income  Tax  shall  be  m'>de,  and  for  which  as- 
sessors and  coUectoxs  may  be  app<nnted  for  tte 
purpose  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  said 
Duties. 

"In  case  any  parish  or  place  or  part  of  i 
parish  or  place  in  the  jurisdiction  of  one  body 
of  Commissioners  of  income  Tax  is  ainal2»> 
mated  with  or  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  parish  or  place  in  the  jurisdiction  of  anothn* 
body  of  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax,  sash 
order  shall  have  the  effect  of  transferring  th^ 
jurisdiction  to  such  last-mentioned  body.** 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  enable  the  Inland 
Hevenue,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the 
areas  of  Imperial  and  local  taxation  co- 
extensive. Some  time  ago  the  Local 
Government  Board  acquired  fetatuUirj 
powers  to  adjust  boundaries,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment should  have  power  to  make  simi- 
lar charges.  A  case  in  point  had  recently 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull, 
where  some  common  land  belonging  to 
various  parties  had  been  buOt  on  and 
made  into  a  populous  district.  The 
Local  Government  Board  bad  made  that 
into  a  separate  parish ;  and,  of  course,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Inland  Hevenne 
Board  should  have  power  to  make  their 
areas  correspond. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  moved,  in 
page  10,  after  Clause  24,  to  insert  the 
following  Clause : — 

(Particulars  of  demand  note.) 

"  The  collectors  of  House  Duty  and  Inoone 
Tax  under  Schedules  (A)  and  (B)  shall  in  the 
demand  note  delivered  previous  to  payment,  asd 
in  the  receipt  given  subsequently  to  payment  of 
the  Duty  or  Tax,  distinctly  describe  the  pro- 
perty  and  specify  the  amount  of  the  aaseoBment 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  Duty  or  Tax  is  charged 
upon  such  assessment.'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
proposal  was  so  obviously  just  and  fair, 
that  he  did  not  suppose  his  proposition 
would  be  resisted.  On  the  demand  note 
for  taxes  was  merely  at  present  given 
the  name  and  amount,  and  the  receipt 
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received  from  South  Africa,  and  he  could 
say  that  the  g^atest  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed there  at  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  military  authorities  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  It  was  not  always  that  the 
good  disposition  of  the  War  Office  was 
able  to  manifest  itself  in  its  subordi- 
nates, when  they  were  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  London.  Nothing  but  the 
word  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
sent  out  to  the  spot,  would  cause  his 
wishes  to  be  attended  to.  He  trusted 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  be  able  to  assure  the  Committee 
that  he  would  send  out  instructions  on  the 
subject.  By  the  accounts  he  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van) had  received  from  trustworthy 
sources, he  knew  that  the  military  autho- 
rities treated  in  a  very  off-hand  manner, 
and  with  scant  courtesy,  any  applica- 
tions as  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Catholic  soldiers,  who  were  shedding 
their  blood  under  their  colours  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  under 
that  Vote  he  wished  to  make  a  complaint 
and  ask  for  information.  He  noticed  an 
item  for  the  payment  of  clergymen  per- 
forming divine  service  for  military  pri- 
soners. He  was  informed  that  at  a  very 
recent  period,  in  the  gaol  at  Taunton, 
there  were  between  50  and  60  Catholic 
military  prisoners ;  but  that  there  was 
no  provision  whatever  for  service  for 
them.  The  military  prisoners  of  the 
other  religions  had  every  opportunity  for 
assisting  in  divine  worship,  and  did,  in 
fact,  on  Sunday,  attend  the  ministra- 
tions of  their  clergyman.  The  Catholic 
prisoners  were  strictly  locked  up  on 
Sundays ;  while  their  comrades  were 
able  to  attend  church.  He  knew  this 
state  of  affairs  existed  until  a  short  time 
ago,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  had 
been  remedied.  He  trusted  that  it  had. 
If  the  present  was  an  inconvenient  time 
at  which  to  ask  for  information  on  the 
subject,  he  should  be  glad  to  postpone 
the  question. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  very  materially  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  that  which  was 
their  wish  and  the  wish  of  the  Commit- 
tee, if  they  would  forward  to  him  any 
instances,  properly  authenticated,  such 
as  that  cited  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell).  In  cases 
of  this  description,  he  uniformly  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made.    With  regard  to 
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the  present  matter,  he  had  to  state  that 
there  was  a  standing  rule  that  payments 
were  made  for  officiating  clergymen 
wherever  there  was  a  certain  number  of 
people  of  a  particular  religion  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  There  had  been  either  some 
misrepresentation,  or  some  fact  had  not 
been  made  known  which  prevented  the 
usual  rule  applying  in  this  instance.  He 
should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  kindly  forward  him  particulars 
of  the  case,  and  he  would  inquire  into 
it.  With  regard  to  the  Cape,  what  he 
wished  to  be  understood  was  this — that 
he  was  not  adverse  to  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  either  the  officers  or  men  as 
far  as  possible;'  but  that  information 
had  been  given  to  him  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  already  at  the  Cape  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  clergymen  of  the  various 
Sersuasions  who  could  perform  the 
uties  of  military  chaplains.  Inasmuch 
as  these  clergymen  were  on  the  spot,  he 
did  not  consider  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  or  of  the  men  themselves  to 
send  out  others,  so  that  there  would  be 
two  people  to  do  the  work  of  one. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £29,400,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  the  Administration  of  Military  Law,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1880." 

Majoe  O'BEIENE  moved  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote  by  £2,000,  the  pay  ol 
the  Judge  Advocate  General.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Army  Discipline 
Bill  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  O'Dowd  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  had  no  legal  effect  whatever ; 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  could  set 
aside  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  If  that  wore  the  case,  he  could 
not  see  the  use  of  the  appointment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  tho  Item  of  £2,000,  for  the  Salary  of 
the  .Judge  Advocate  General,  be  omitted  from 
tho  proposed  Vote.'* — {Major  O^Beime.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  Com- 
mittee would  well  understand  that  tho 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
present  and  ready  to  answer  all  matters 
connected  with  his  Department ;  but 
they  would  easily  see  why  tho  duty  of 
explaining  the  Vote  and  of  showing  its 
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Committee — Report — Convention    (Ireland)   Act  | 
Repeal    (77)  ;    Costs    Taxation    (House   of 
Commons)  •  (99). 

Third  Reading  —  Local  Oovemment  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (Waterford,  &c.)*  (91); 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  (jrder 
(Both well)  *  (92) ;  "West  India  Loans*  (86), 
and  patsed. 

CHUECH  OF  ENGLAND— THE  CHAPTER 
OF  YORK  CATHEDRAL— CASE  OF  THE 
REV.  JAMES  FLEMING. 

OBSERVATIONS.      QUESTION. 

Lord  HAMPTON,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  painful  position  of  the 
Reverend  James  Fleming,   as  a  canon 
residentiary  of  York  Cathedral,  in  being 
deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  member  of  the  chapter ;    and  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with 
respect  to  Canon  Fleming's  position  will 
be    referred  for  consideration    by   the 
proposed  Royal  Commission,  said,  that 
Canon  Fleming  now  found  himself  in 
a    very    painful,    as    well    as    unpre- 
cedented   position ;    and    in    order    to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  that  position, 
he  wa§  contemplating  a  resignation  of 
the  office .  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Crown.      The  public  generally  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  cathedrals  of 
the  old  foundation  the  office  of  canon  re- 
sidentiary was  composed  of  two  parts — 
the  one  the  canonry,  and  the  other  the 
prebendary,  the  latter  of  which  gave  to 
the  canon  residentiary  bis  rights  to  a 
seat  in  the  chapter.      York   Cathedral 
was  one  of  the  old  foundations;  but  it 
had  been  the  invariable  custom,  when  a 
canon  residentiary  fell  vacant,  for  one 
person    to    be  appointed    to  both  the 
canonry  and  the  prebendary.   By  ancient 
custom  rather  than  by    law,    when   a 
clergyman  was  promoted  to  a  Bishopric, 
the  appointment  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
caused   by  the  promotion  fell  to    the 
Crown.     The  Crown  appointed  the  Rev. 
James  Fleming  to  the  canonry,  but  the 
most  rev.  Primate  (the  Archbishop  of 
York)   intervened,   and  appointed    the 
hon.  and  rev.  Mr.  Forester   to   the  pre- 
bendal  stall  which  had  been  vacated  by 
the  promotion  to  the   Bishopric.      He 
(Lord  Hampton)  believed  he  might  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
course  taken  by  the  most  rev.  Primate, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  motives, 
or  his  views  of  the  question,  was  entirely 
without  precedent — that  there  had  been 
no  case  in  which,  upon  the  filling  of  the 


residentiaryship  of  York,  there  had  been 
any  separation  between  the  prebend  mud 
the    residentiaryship,    which    togcthfer 
made  up  the  position  of  canon  reeideB- 
tiary  of  York.    He  thought  there  oooH 
be  but  one  feeling — that  this  was  a  staete 
of  things  inconsistent  with  the  high  ec- 
clesiastical rank  of  the  Cathedral  Qiurch 
of  York.     He  could  not  but  believe  there 
must  be  some  misapprehension  with  re- 
gard to  this  case.   The  most  rev.  Primate 
could  not  have  contemplated  that  Canoa 
Fleming  would  be  deprived  of  therighl» 
and  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  chapter; 
but  Mr.  Fleming  had  not  been  able  to 
exercise  the  right  to  preach  in  his  tim 
in  the  cathedral,  and  it  was  doubtful 
even  whether  his  vote  in  the  chapter  had 
been  recorded.     He  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  ag^ee  that  this    state  of 
things  in  the  cathedral  ought  not  to 
exist.      The  question,  then  was,  what 
was  the  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  afiairs? 
He  had  been  informed  on  high  authority 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  issue 
a  mandamus  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York  ;  but  he  would  venture  to  suggest 
a  remedy  free  from  any  of  the  anxiety 
attending  a  mandamus y   and  which  re- 
quired no  suit  at  law.     His  remedy  was 
that  there  should  be  a  conciliatory  nr- 
consideration  of  the  case,  and  the  mf»^t 
rev.    Primate    should    appoint     Canoa 
Fleming  to  the  next  prebendal  vacancy. 
He  was  supported  in  his  view  by  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  one  of  the  deans  of 
the  old  foundation.     The  letter  stated — 

*^  I  hold  that  the  Bishop  or  the  Crown  have  t 
perfect  right  to  nominate  any  spiritual  person, 
although  not  a  prependary,  to  a  vacant  canca 
residentiaryship.  It  is  of  great  irapartanee  to 
the  Bishop  and  the  Crown  to  contend  fof  this 
pririlege,  for  it  widens  the  area  of  their  chaict. 
But  tins  granted,  I  submit  it  is  well  for  tln^ 
Bishop  to  give  a  prebendal  stall  to  such  an  is* 
coming  canon  (whether  appointed  by  the  Ouvn 
or  by  himself)  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  reduce 
any  conflict  between  3^4  Viet,  and  the  statute* 
of  an  old  foundation  cathedral  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible. It  would  be  well  to  join  a  prebendal  e^all 
indissolubly  with  each  canon  residentiarrship, 
so  that  they  might  fall  vacant  together,  and  i 
new  canon  (whether  appointed  by  the  Bishop  or 
the  Crown)  become  at  once  a  member  of  the 
prebendal  body." 

In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  with  re- 
spect  to  Canon  Fleming's  position  wonld 
be  referred  for  consideration  by  thepiv- 
posed  Boyal  Commission  ? 
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The    Earl    op    BEACONSFIELD  : 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is, 
as  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Hampton) 
has  said,  a  complicated  case;  but  it  is 
only  complicated  by  matters  being  intro- 
duced into  its  consideration  which  really 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  which 
we  have  to  decide.     The  case  to  which 
my  noble  Friend  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Lordships  cannot,  as  he 
has  said,  be  fairly  understood  without 
some  reference  to  a  previous  appoint- 
ment to  a  canonry  in  the  same  cha2)ter  of 
York.     When  Dr.  Basil  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  the  pre- 
oendal  stall  and   residentiary  canonry, 
together  with  the  chancellorship  of  the 
cathedral,   which  he  had  held,  became 
vacant;    and   I   asked    the    most    rev. 
Primate  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province 
(the  Archbishop  of  York)  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  three  appointments  should 
bo  filled  up.     The  answer  which  I  re- 
ceived was  that  the  prebend  was  to  be 
filled   first,  then  the  chancellorship   of 
the  cathedral,  and  next  the  canonry.     I 
then  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  take  the  necessary  steps ;  but  when 
it  came  for  tlie  most  rev.  Primate  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  duty,  he  reversed 
the  order  which  he  had  recommended 
me  to  adopt,  and  nominated  the  hon. 
and  rev.  Mr.  Forester  to  the  canonry, 
before  he  issued  his  mandate  for  the 
appointment  of  the  same  hon.  and  rev. 
gentleman  to  a  prebendal  stall  and  to 
the    chancellorship    of   the    cathedral. 
Since  then,  the  Chapter  have  demurred 
to  the  order  in  which  the  appointments 
were  made,  and  not  only  questioned  the 
propriety  of  what  had  been  done,  but 
absolutely  declared  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances  should   any   clergyman   be 
appointed  to   a  canonry  who  had  not 
previously  been  a  prebend  of  the  ca- 
thedral.    This  course  being  one  which, 
if  correct,  would  have  limited  the  power 
of  the  Crown  as  patron,  which  power  it 
was  my  duty  to  defend,  I  caused  a  case 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the    Crown.     They  considered  it,    and 
they  decided  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  Chapter  was  quite  erroneous — that 
an  Act  had  passed  —  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c. 
1 1 3 — which  had  terminated  the  qualifi- 
cation for  holding  a  canonry  which  the 
Chapter  had  insisted  upon,  they  them- 
selves being  probably  not  aware  of  the 
existence    of  such   an  Act.      But  the 
matter  had  been  decided,  and  as  illus- 
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trative  of  the  law  which  they  laid  down, 
the  Law  Officers  referred  to  a  then  recent 
case,  the  '*  Queen  v.  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford.' '  All  this  was  communicated  to  the 
Chapter,  and  no  further  difficulties  oc- 
curred. Canon  Forester  was  appointed, 
and  enjoyed  his  rights  and  privileges 
as  a  canon.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is  that  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
—  some  months  subsequently  —  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  most  rev.  Pri- 
mate the  Archbishop  of  the  Province, 
informing  me  that  he  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  want  of  knowledge,  given 
me  inaccurate  advice  as  to  the  order  of 
the  appointments ;  and  that  he  was  ad- 
vised that  by  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  the 
appointment  of  every  prebend  not  in 
receipt  of  emolument  was  reserved  to 
the  Archbishop.  That  was  rather  a 
startling  announcement,  and  as  the  only 
object  which  the  Government  could 
have  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to 
defend  the  just  Prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
I  thought  the  best  course  to  adopt  was 
again  to  submit  the  new  point  to  the 
Law  Officers.  They  considered  it,  and 
they  decided  that  the  Archbishop  was 
quite  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
law.  It  appears  that  after  the  Act  which 
I  have  already  quoted  was  placed  upon 
the  Statute  Book — either  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  or  two  years  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty — an  Act 
was  passed  which  reserved,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop stated,  all  the  prebendaries  not 
connected  with  emolument  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. There  was  no  controversy  at 
the  time  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
the  question  as  to  Canon  Forester  having 
been  settled;  but,  shortly  after  this, 
another  vacancy  occurred  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty nominating  Dr.  Thorold  to  the  See 
of  Rochester.  He  was  canon  residen- 
tiary of  the  Chapter  of  York.  At  that 
time,  the  most  rev.  Primate  wrote  to  me 
announcing  that  he  should  exercise  his 
privilege,  which  was  not  contested ;  and 
after  the  Law  Officers  had  given  their 
decision,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to 
him,  acknowledging  that  the  position 
which  he  had  adopted  was  recognized 
by  the  Government,  and  that,  in  future, 
I  certainly  should  not  contest  the  ap- 
pointments. By  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Thorold,  a  canon  residentiary  ship  be- 
came vacant.  The  Archbishop  wrote 
to  me  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with 
his  previous  announcement,  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  with 
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my  letter  which  had  sanctioned  the 
course,  he  should  exercise  his  privilege 
and  appoint  a  prebendary — ^leaving  me, 
of  course,  to  avail  myself  of  the  right 
of  exercising,  with  the  consent  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  Royal  Prerogative  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  canonry.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  re- 
commend Her  Majesty  to  appoint  Dr. 
Fleming  to  the  canonry,  in  recognition 
of  his  great  ability,  zeal,  and  high  cha- 
racter, and  in  a  full  conviction  that  he 
would  do  further  honour  to  the  sacred 
Order,  of  which  he  was  already  a 
distinguished  member.  This  being  so, 
one  would  have  thought  that  if  the 
Chapter  held  the  strong  opinions  which 
my  noble  Friend  now  attributes  to  them 
they  would  have  called  a  meeting,  and, 
after  arriving  at  some  strong  opinion, 
would  have  communicated  it  to  me ;  but 
they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  thing  done  was 
a  few  individual  protests  until  after  the 
canon  had  been  installed,  and  then  the 
Chapter  expressed  their  opinion  that  their 
views  should  be  submitted  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  Your  Lordships 
must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  customary 
to  allow  strangers  to  submit  their  cases, 
as  matter  of  course,  to  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown.  Generally,  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  privilege  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  when  in  doubt,  to 
fall  back  upon  those  gentlemen;  but 
I  knew  that  corporations,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  ecclesiastical  corporations,  are 
of  a  sensitive  character,  and,  there- 
fore, I  determined  to  meet  their  views 
in  every  possible  manner.  I  wrote  to 
the  Chapter  of  York,  telling  them  that 
if  they  would  have  their  case  prepared 
by  themselves  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Law  Officers,  and  that  I  would 
authorize  some  gentleman,  on  their  part, 
to  see  all  the  papers  and  to  inspect  the 
opinions  when  they  were  given.  The 
Law  Officers  decided  distinctly  against 
the  position  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  1  ork  had  taken  up.  They  decided 
according  to  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  clear  intention  of  the  Act  referred 
to  by  the  most  rev.  Primate — not  view- 
ing it  in  any  way  as  a  question  on  which 
there  could  be  any  doubt.  I  think  your 
Lordships  will  be  rather  astonished  that 
the  matter  did  not  then  rest;  because, 
although  it  was  not  a  formal  arbitra- 
ment, yet  still  one  might  have  morally 
expected  that  the  decision  of  the  Law 
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Officers  would  have  been  accepted  bjdie 
Chapter.  But  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  opinion  given  by  the  Law  OfBicm 
was  entirely  adverse  to  the  daim  of  th« 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  it,  they  passed  at  last  this 
resolution — 

"That  the  recent  appointment  of  the  Bvr. 
James  Fleming  to  the  office  of  canon  rcada- 
tiary,  he  not  having  been  preTionaly  appoiElad 
a  member  of  the  prebendary  body,  is,' in  tbr 
opinion  of  high  legal  authorities,  consnlted  st 
different  times  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ol  Tcvk. 
likely  seriously  to  affect  the  oooBtitation  of  tfe? 
cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  therefcR, 
deem  it  expedient  that  the  points  in  debate 
should  be  referred  to  a  Court  of  Law,  so  that  i 
conclusive  decision  may  be  obtained  on  a  matter 
of  such  importance." 

What  were  we  to  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? There  was  only  one  ia- 
terpretation  to  put  upon  them.  We 
were  perfectly  ready  that  the  matter 
should  be  settled  by  a  Court  of  Law,  if 
the  decision  of  such  a  Court  was  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  I 
called  upon  the  Solicitor  to  theTreasmr 
to  put  himself  into  communication  with 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Chapter,  so  as  to 
see  how  the  matter  could  be  brought 
before  the  Queen's  Bench.  A  long  time 
elapsed,  and  much  correspondence  passed 
between  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  and 
persons  on  behalf  of  the  Chapter ;  and. 
after  a  long  time,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  said  that  it  was  totally  im- 
possible to  induce  the  Chapter  of  Tork 
to  agree  to  any  basis  upon  which  a  legal 
point  could  be  raised  and  the  decision  of 
the  High  Court  arrived  at,  and  that  it 
was  quite  clear  to  him  that  thej  had  no 
wish  to  have  the  decision  of  a  Court  of 
Law.    They  were,  in  fact — 

<*  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  Btrika** 

Tour  Lordships  should  observe  that  it 
was  the  Dean  and  Chapter  who  first 
started  the  idea  of  having  the  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Law.  It  was  not  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment.  I  should  men- 
tion that  nothing  could  be  so  simple 
as  to  obtain  a  legal  decision.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  had  only  to  refuae  Canon 
Fleming  a  vote  upon  any  occasion  when 
a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Chapter,  or  to 
inhibit  him  from  preaching,  and  the 
whole  question  could  then  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter,  however,  would 
never  make  any  movement  of  the  kind ; 
and  as  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  were 
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advised  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fleming  to 
the  canonry  was  perfectly  legal,  they 
declined  to  take  any  further  step.  Cer- 
tainly, when  I  heard  from  my  noble 
Friend  that  the  question  which  he 
has  brought  before  your  Lordships  is 
a  most  painful  question,  and  that 
there  is  a  chance,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  raised,  of  Canon  Fleming's 
resigning  the  important  and  well-de- 
served preferment  which  he  has  gained, 
I  must  say  that  nothing  could  give 
me  more  pain  than  if  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished were  by  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  most  rev.  Primate 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Province  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  be  deprived  of  a 
position  which  he  is  calculated  eminently 
to  adorn.  I  will  ask  your  Lordships* 
permission  to  read  a  few  questions  which 
I  have  placed  upon  paper,  and  which 
will  make  the  exact  situation  of  affairs 
clear.  Are  the  privileges  of  Canon 
Fleming  denied  ?  First,  as  to  his  vote. 
In  a  letter  dated  the  3rd  of  October, 
1877,  Mr.  Fleming  writes — 

**  I  claimed  my  place  in  tho  chapter  to-day 
and  voted.  The  Dean  allowed  mo  to  vote,  for 
I  asked  him  whether  ho  acknowledged  my  vot(?, 
and  he  replied  *  Certainly.*  " 

As  to  Mr.  Fleming's  stipend,  he  has 
always  been  paid  a  stipend.  As  to  his 
residence,  he  has  resided  regularly.  As 
to  his  preaching  —  and  this  is  im- 
portant, for  he  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  I  have  ever  listened  to 
— ^well,  Mr.  Fleming  has  preached, 
though  there  did  appear  an  anonymous 
paragraph  which  said  that  he  did  so  only 
by  courtesy,  but  which  was  not  traced  to 
any  authority.  The  Law  Officers  assert 
that  Canon  Fleming's  admission  has 
been  complete  and  formal,  and  that  no 
complaint  can  bo  made  based  upon  the 
form  of  the  oaths  of  admission.  Under 
these  circumstances,  what  is  the  con- 
clusion that  it  seems  must  inevitably  be 
drawn  ?  It  is  that  Mr.  Fleming  is  as 
good  a  canon  as  any  canon  of  any  cathe- 
dral, and  that  he  enjoys  all  his  privileges. 
As  to  the  conduct  of  the  most  rev.  Pri- 
mate the  Archbishop  of  the  Province,  it 
is  clear  that,  as  far  as  his  communication 
with  the  Government  has  gone,  he  has 
acted  under  legal  advice.  My  Lords,  I 
can  only  say,  if  Mr.  Fleming  is  placed 
in  a  painful  position,  that  I  am  here  to 
defend  him ;  and  that  if  his  rights  and 
privileges  are  not  admitted  or,  at  least, 


I  are  denied  him  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
I  am  ready  to  advise  that  he  shall  have 
those  rights  and  privileges  asserted. 
Before  I  do  so,  however,  his  rights  must 
be  denied  him.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  involved  us  in  a  most  painful  and 
lengthy  correspondence — painful,  only, 
because  it  is  lengthy ;  but  they  have  no 
case  whatever.  They  are  really  setting 
up  the  memory  of  an  ancient  custom 
against  the  statute  law  of  the  Healm. 
No  one  can  be  more  interested  than  my- 
self in  Mr.  Fleming's  possession  of  all 
his  rights  and  privileges,  as  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  having  advised  the  Crown 
to  nominate  that  gentleman  to  his  post. 
I  believe  he  will  be  an  honour  to  the 
position  which  he  occupies  ;  and  if  any 
member  of  the  Chapter  of  York  attacks 
his  rights  and  privileges — if  they  pre- 
vent him  from  voting  when  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Chapter,  or  if  they  pre- 
vent him  from  residing  or  preaching, 
or  in  any  way  impugn  the  undoubted 
and  legal  rights  which  he  possesses  as 
canon  residentiary  of  York — I  am  the 
person  who  will  bo  first  ready  to  take 
up  his  cause. 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK  scdd,  he 
only  rose  to  say  a  few  words,  lest  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  brought  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House  (Lord  Hampton) 
should  think  his  silence  disrespectful. 
This  was  not  a  new  controversy,  for  it 
had,  in  fact,  been  going  on  for  15  years. 
He  would  quote  several  instances  which 
showed  that  that  was  the  case.  The 
first  occurred  in  1864,  when  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  ignored  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment altogether,  and  elected  a  canon  by 
the  old  process,  under  which  nobody 
was  collated  as  a  residentiary  canon, 
but  under  which  one  went  through  the 
process  of  *'  protesting  one's  residence," 
and  thus  became  a  residentiary  canon. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  provided  that 
any  priest  who  had  been  in  Priest's 
Orders  for  six  years  could  be  collated  a 
canon  residentiary ;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  preferred  their  own  custom  of 
only  making  prebendaries  canons  resi- 
dentiary. He  had  taken  legal  advice 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  those 
whom  he  had  consulted,  in  every  case 
said  that  the  statute,  in  its  plain,  obvious 
meaning,  did  away  with  the  ancient 
custom.  Dr.  Jones  was  collated  in  July, 
1873,  but  not  installed,  and  the  same 
course  was  adopted  in  the  next  case — 
namely,  that  of  Dr.  Thorold  in  February, 
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1874.  In  that  which  followed,  Mr. 
Forester  was  admitted  in  December, 
1874,  and  without  being  a  prebendary 
he  was  installed — the  first  case  of  the 
kind  on  record.  But  there,  it  was  known 
that  if  installation  was  refused,  legal 
proceedings  would  be  adopted ;  and  then 
followed  the  case  so  fully  explained  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield). 
The  question,  which  had  iust  been  so  lu- 
minously dealt  with,  might  be  reduced  to 
this — had  a  canon  so  appointed  a  right 
to  vote  in  chapter,  and  whether  any  but 
residentiary  canons  had  a  right  to  vote  ? 
In  the  Act  it  was  provided  that  a 
'^  canon"  should  be  understood  through- 
out as  a  ''residentiary  canon,"  and  it 
would  be  seen  by  the  Act  that  he  had 
full  power  to  vote  in  the  chapter.  In 
the  present  case,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
obtained  a  doubtful  opinion  from  Sir 
Bobert  Fhillimore  on  the  whole  case; 
but,  in  reply  to  the  question — 

**  Would  such  residentiary  become  by  Tirtue 
of  his  office  a  member  of  Chapter,  not  ha\*ing 
ever  been  elected  to  a  vacant  prebend — ^in  fact, 
has  the  Archbishop  of  York  the  power  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  members  of  the  chapter  ?*' 
— He  said — "I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Chapter." 

He  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  had  been 
applied  to  as  to  whether  he  would  not 
present  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  vacant  pre- 
bend. Well,  he  did  not  see  how  his 
doing  so  would  remove  the  difficulty. 
In  1877  Mr.  Fleming  voted,  and  he 
either  voted  in  his  right,  or  he  did  not. 
If  he  did  not  vote  in  his  own  right,  he 
was  an  intruder ;  and  his  receiving,  in 
1879,  a  perfect  appointment  would  not 
mend  the  matter.  It  was  not  a  question 
whether  he  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment, or  the  Crown,  or  the  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  the  question  was,  whether  the 
matter  was  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
muddle?  He  had  asked  Mr.  Fleming 
whether  his  vote  was  taken,  and  he  sedd 
that  there  was  so  much  confusion,  so 
many  people  were  talking  at  once,  that 
he  could  not  say  whether  his  vote  had 
or  had  not  been  taken.  Then  he  asked 
the  same  question  of  the  dean,  and  he 
replied  that  he  had  prepared  a  state- 
ment, which  he  would  send  him,  and  it 
was  sent  to  him,  and  to  many  of  their 
Lordships  as  weU.  It  made  out  that  he 
(the  Archbishop  of  York)  had  done  some 
very  sad  things,  with  very  painful  effects; 
but  it  did  not  say  a  word  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Fleming  had  voted.    In  their  cor- 
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respondence  with  the  noble  Eail  at  die 
head  of  the  Government  (the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ntad 
some  expression    of   this    kind — "We 
cannot  admit  we  have  done  what  ve 
have  not  done ' ' — that  was,  thej  could  vA 
admit  that  they  had  refused  the  vote. 
Well,  according  to  that,  Mr.   Floniii^ 
had  his  vote  ;  and,  in  one  point,  he  hid 
taken  the  matter  in    radier  a  wrong 
point  of  view.     He  was  a  man  of  greet 
eminence,  and  the  choice  of  the  Crovs 
might  well  fall  upon  him.     Since  Mr. 
Fleming  had  been  in  York,    notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  cold  and  sus- 
picious   atmosphere    of    the   place,  so 
person  had  so  rapidly  gained  fiie  hearts 
and  affections  of    the    people  as  Mr. 
Fleming  had.     He  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  preach;  but 
if  that  were  so,  he  (the  Archbishop  of 
York)   would    undertake  to  find    him 
enough  preaching  within  the  ambit  of 
York  to  last  him  till  that  time  next 
year.     But  Mr.  Fleming  had  taken  the 
matter  in  the  painful  point  of  view.  After 
all,  it  was  a  principle  of  law.  Why  had  he 
not  appointed  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  vacant 
prebendal  stall  ?    Because  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  it.     He  had  now 
every  possible  privilege  he  could  then 
have ;  and  it  was  not  desirable,  after  15 
years,  that  this  dispute  should  be  pro- 
longed.   Up  to  his  appointment,  he  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Fleming,  thoug:h  he  had 
known  him  very  weU  ever  sinoe.     He 
could  not  appoint  a  clergyman  he  did 
not  know.     The  Crown  looked  over  a 
broader  space;  he  was  concerned  only 
with  his  own  diocese,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Landon,  who  bore  a  distinguished  name. 
The  question,  as  he  said,  was  one  of  dry 
law,  and  it  was  very  undesirable  that 
this  scandal,  for  it  had  almost  become  a 
scandal,  should  go  on  festering  among 
them.     The  course  taken  by  the  Crown 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly  straight- 
forward and  reasonable.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  been  offered  eveiy  facility 
for  raising  the  question,  and  they  had 
refused  to  do  so.    It  was  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  say  whether  the  case  was  one 
for  a  new  Act  of  Parliament.    For  his 
part,  a  new  Act  did  not  appear  to  be 
necessary.  There  was  another  case  which 
was  on  all  fours  with  the  present,  that 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  belonged  to  an 
old  cathedral.    The  present  Bishop  took 
precisely  the  same  course  he  (the  Arch- 
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bisliop  of  York)  adopted  when,  in  1870, 
a  canonry  and  prebend  became  vacant. 
He  wished  to  make  two  appointments, 
and  give  them  to  men  of  merit.  A 
correspondent  of  The  Times  said  about 
that  case — 

"  As  at  York,  there  was  no  stall  appropriated 
to  a  canon  residentiary;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  made  arrangements  for  a  stall.  As  at 
Tork,  there  was  no  preaching  turn  for  a  canon 
residentiary ;  but  Mr.  B.,  Uke  his  brethren,  sup- 
plied, in  his  turn,  the  place  of  an  absenting 
prebendary.  The  difference  between  York 
tinder  Dean  Duncombe,  and  Chichester  under 
Dean  Hook,  seems  to  be  this.  The  Chapters  of 
both  cathedrals  have  been  aware  of  their  power 
of  raising  an  obstruction ;  the  Chapter  of  York 
showed  their  ability  in  making  the  most  of 
it,  the  Chapter  of  Chichester  in  breaking  it 
down.** 

Well,  what  occurred  at  Chichester  was 
either  a  great  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  it  interpreted  the  law 
quite  sufficiently  for  their  guidance. 
The  difficulties  in  the  case  of  York  had 
been  artificially  raised,  and  were  not 
much  worthy  of  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion. 

Lord  HAMPTON,  who  was  inaudible, 
said  a  few  words  in  reply. 

HARES   (IRELAND)  BILL. 

{The  VitcoutU  Massereene.) 
(no.    89.)      COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Eabl  SPENCEE  said,  that  this  was 
a  Bill  for  making  a  close  time  in  Ire- 
land for  hares,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  some  explanation  from  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  measure,  which  would 
make  the  law  in  Ireland  different  to 
that  in  England,  and  might  lead  to  con- 
siderable difficulties. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  also  con- 
sidered that  there  should  be  a  statement 
made  as  to  the  expected  operations  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  C0T3RT0WN  said,  that 
the  Bill  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
farmers  of  Ireland,  as  hares  were  nearly 
extinct  in  that  country. 

Lord  ORANMORE  aitd  BROWNE 
said,  that  he  had  a  good  supply  of  hares 
on  his  property,  and  thought  it  would 
be  injurious  to  prevent  hares  being 
killed  where  there  were  growing  crops. 

Amendments  made :  the  Report  thereof 
to  be  received  on  I'hursday  next. 


CONVENTION  (IRELAND)  ACT  RE- 
PEAL BILL.— (No.  77.) 
{The  Lord  O'Hagan.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

Jfovedf  **That  the  House  do  now  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee  upon  the  said 
BiU."— (7%^  Lord  O'Eagan.) 

Lord  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE 
said,  that  the  Act  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  1797,  and  he  would  like  to 
know  why  it  was  to  be  abolished,  seeing 
that  recently  there  had  been  meetings 
in  Ireland  of  a  Communistic  character? 
He  thought  that  Ireland  was  in  a  less 
satisfactory  state  now  than  it  had  been 
for  some  years  past ;  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  Act  should 
be  repealed. 

Lord  0' HAG  AN  said,  the  Bill  was 
only  intended  to  repeal  legislation  which 
had  become  entirely  obsolete,  and  came 
before  their  Lordships,  not  only  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  but 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  Committee. 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment ;  an 
Amendment  made ;  and  Bill  to  be  read  3' 
To-morrow, 

SPAIN— CONTRABAND  TRADE  AT  GIB- 

RALTAR— CASE  OF  THE  "ROSSLYN.'' 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  ST.  ALBANS  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  case  of  the 
**  Rosslyn,"  and  asked.  What  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  police  and  Cus- 
tom authorities  at  Gibraltar  to  prevent 
contraband  trade  with  Spain ;  and,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  any  recent  Correspond- 
ence relative  to  this  question  or  to  a  de- 
marcation of  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar?  The  noble  Duke  said,  the 
Roislyn,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  from 
Lloyd's  agent,  published  in  the  news- 
papers, was  a  British  ship,  which  had 
received  several  tons  of  tobacco  at  Gib- 
raltar to  transfer  to  another  vessel  off 
the  coast  of  Spain.  On  arriving  at  the 
rendezvous,  however,  the  RoBslyUy  in- 
stead of  finding  her  consort,  was  seized 
by  Spanish  guarda-costas  and  taken  into 
Cadiz.    Mr.  Perry,  the  English  Consul^ 
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demanded  and  obtained  her  release — on 
what  grounds  it  was  not  stated.  But  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  act  of 
open  smuggling  could  not  be  committed 
under  the  British  Flag  with  impunity. 
It  was  well  known  that  contraband 
trade  was  carried  on  with  Spain  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  Gibraltar.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  how 
far  Spanish  officials  connived  at  this; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that,  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  hold  Gibraltar, 
we  ought  to  make  our  position  there 
as  little  galling  as  possible  to  Spain.  If 
a  corresponding  state  of  things  existed 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  country  would 
certainly  not  be  disposed  to  tolerate  it. 
Those  of  their  Lordships  who  knew 
Gibraltar  would  be  aware  of  the  con- 
stant disputes  and  reprisals  which  the 
uncertainty  existing  as  to  the  limits  of 
British  and  Spanish  waters  gave  rise  to  ; 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
there  was  some  likelihood  of  the  mari- 
time jurisdiction  of  the  two  countries  in 
this  respect  being  defined.  Our  legiti- 
mate trade  with  Spain  was  of  consider- 
able importance.  His  personal  ex- 
perience was  that  an  English  vessel  was 
received  in  a  Spanish  port  with  kind- 
ness and  courtesy ;  and  he  hoped  to  be 
told  that  the  British  Government  were 
prepared  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries  being 
jeopardized  by  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  things  at  Gibraltar  such  as  the 
scandal  of  the  Rosslyn  had  revealed. 

Earl  CADOGAN,  in  reply,  said,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  the  Rosslyn 
which  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans)  did  not  himself  possess.  He 
(Earl  Cadogan)  was  not  in  a  position  to 
say  whether  the  Consul  at  Cadiz  had  or 
had  not  demanded  the  release  of  the 
vessel ;  but  the  fact  that  the  vessel  had 
been  released  seemed  to  show  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  did  not  feel  very 
steongly  in  the  matter.  Smuggling  did, 
no  doubt,  prevail  to  a  great  extent  at 
Gibraltar.  It  had  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  both  the  late  Government  and 
the  present  one ;  and  from  Corre- 
spondence which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  Table,  their  Lordships  would  see 
that  the  present  Governor  of  GKbral- 
tar  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala)  had 
made  various  suggestions  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  traffic.     Those  recom- 
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mendations  had  been  embodied  in  «n 
Order  in  Council  which  was  issued  in 
1878.  An  increased  fine  was  imposed 
for  landing  goods  after  dark,  and  the 
Governor  stated  that  smuggling  had 
materially  diminished  in  consequenf^. 
Any  later  Correspondence  than  that  al- 
ready laid  on  the  Table  could  not  be 
conveniently  produced.  Correspondence 
was  in  progress  with  reference  to  the  de- 
marcation of  the  waters  ;  but  it  was  of 
a  confidential  nature  at  present,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  be  produced. 

Lord  NAPIER  of  MAGDALA  said, 
that  the  Government  of  Gibraltar  had 
no  control  over  the  ordinaiy  tranaactions 
of  the  trade  of  a  free  port.  Ships  called, 
and  deposited  or  carried  away  such  car- 
goes as  they  pleased  ;  and  unless  these 
consisted  of  spirits  or  wine,  or  munitions 
of  war,  the  Local  Government  possesses! 
no  rights  to  interfere  with  them.  But 
that  particular  form  of  smuggling  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  small  vessels  that 
left  the  port  in  the  evening,  and,  abusing 
the  protection  afibrded  by  the  British 
fortifications,  stole  round  the  Rock  about 
dusk,  waiting  for  darkness  to  enable 
them  to  elude  the  Spanish  preventive 
boats,  had  been  virtually  put  an  end  to. 
By  the  means  and  regulations  which  the 
Colonial  Government  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Government,  such 
strict  vigilance  was  exercised  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  boats  to  leave  the  port 
after  the  hour  when  it  was  prohibited. 
Boats  found  loitering  about  the  Bock 
were  sent  back  to  the  port,  and  a  breach 
of  the  port  regulations  was  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  £100.  Another  form  of 
smuggling  had  been  practised  by 
Spaniards,  who  visited  Gibraltar  daily. 
and  in  returning  were  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  down  on  the  neutral  ground,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  British  sentries, 
and  then  undressing,  and  concealing 
their  tobacco,  in  order  to  pass  the  Custom 
House  officers  at  their  own  barriers. 
At  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Consul 
(Senor  Jan  Juan),  whose  courtesy  and 
friendliness  in  all  international  questions 
had  been  as  remarkable  as  his  honest  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  his  own  country, 
he  (Lord  Napier  of  Magdala)  permitted 
our  policemen  to  cause  these  people  to  move 
on  beyond  the  half  of  the  neutral  ground 
nearest  the  fortress,  and  the  Spanish 
police  looked  after  the  other  half.  By  these 
means  the  practice  had  been  practically 
stopped,  though  any  relaxation  ofvigi- 
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lance  would  aHow  it  to  revive.  From 
some  observations  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers  some  time  ago, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  misappre- 
hension regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
local  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  they 
did  not  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
smuggling ;  but  the  truth  was  that  they 
really  did  all  that  the  law  allowed  them, 
and  even  step  beyond  it,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  Spanish  Oovernment, 
and  to  avoid  any  ground  of  complaint. 

ARMY— ARMY      ORGANIZATION- 
DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE. 
QUESTIONS.    OBSERVATIONS. 

LoBD  TRURO  rose  to  ask,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  finally 
determined  to    appoint  an   exclusively 
military  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
defects  of  our  present  military  organiza- 
tion ?    The  noble  Lord  said,  he  had  put 
a  Question  upon  the  subject  before  the 
Recess;  but  he  was  met  with  silence. 
The  Government  was  one  of  silence  and 
surprises ;  but  he  wished  to  know  what 
it  was  they  now  purposed  to  do  ?    Not 
long  ago,  our  Army  had  been  spoken  of 
as  in  a  condition  to  go  through  three 
campaigns;   but  it  now  appeared  that 
the  country  had  been  seriously  deluded, 
and  the  Government  had  at  last  been 
compelled  to  take  some  steps  to  put  the 
Army  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.      It  was  proposed 
to  appoint  what  was  called  a  military 
Committee;  and   if   the  question  were 
one  of  military  discipline  or  of  the  size 
of  regiments,  he  could  well  understand 
why  it  should  be  confined  to  military 
men.      Some    military   authorities  de- 
clared that  the  Army  was  in  a  rotten 
condition ;   we  had  come  to  a  positive 
deadlock ;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
the  rottenness  was  in  the  system  of  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Cardwell),  or 
in  the  administration  of  that  system. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  system  as  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Viscount  was  a  rotten 
one  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  system  had 
not  been  wisely  or  loyally  administered  by 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Cranbrook),  in   the  passing  of   three- 
years'  men  into  the  Reserves,  which  was 
not  the  system  of  the  late  Government. 
The  Government  had  been  carrying  out 
a  foreign  policy  which,  in  some  respects, 
would  not  be  condemned ;   but,   at  the 
same    time,  tliey  had  quite  forgotten 


their  defences  at  home.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
spoke  in  a  joyous  spirit  the  other  day  at 
Sheffield  of  our  military  success  in  Af- 
ghanistan ;  but  that  could  not  be  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  a  war — it  was 
merely  a  military  promenade  ;  while  in 
South  Africa,  where  we  had  war,  we  had 
neither  success  nor  progress.  In  reply  to 
a  Question  in  ''another  place,"  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (Colonel  Stanley) 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  ob- 
tain for  this  Committee  men  of  impartial 
mind,  free  from  prejudice  and  precon- 
ceived opinions  ;  but  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  such  impartiality  and  freedom 
from  prejudice  in  military  men.  The 
que^ion  which  those  gentlemen  would 
have  to  discuss  and  to  inquire  into  would 
not  be  those  affecting  military  disci- 
pline ;  but  they  would  have  to  ascertain 
what  obstacles  existed  to  men  enlisting, 
and  other  things,  and  how  military  re- 
quirements were  to  be  met ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  specially  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  large  civil  element  on  the 
Committee. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY,  who  had 
given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  ask — 
(1.)  Whether  the   Committee  has    yet 
been  nominated  who  are  to  report  upon 
the  present  state  of  our  Army  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  state    their  names :     (2.) 
Whether  there  will  be  any  objection  to 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  this  House  a  Copy 
of   the  instructions  which  have  been 
issued,  or  are  about  to  be  issued  to  this 
Committee  ?    said,  that  he  would  put 
them  now,  so  as  to  save  the  noble  Vis- 
count the  trouble  of    speaking  twice. 
He  desired  their  Lordships    to    recall 
what  had    happened  on  this    subject 
during  the  last   few  months.      After  a 
sleep  of  somewhat  inexplicable  length, 
the    Secretary    of    State    for    War    at 
length    awoke    to    the    fact   that    the 
British  Army  was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 
It  appeared  to  him  (the  Earl  of  Gallo- 
way) that  it  must  have  been  well  known 
to   the   authorities  at  the  War  Office 
three  or  four  months  ago  that  the  Bri- 
tish Army  was  in  the  state  which  he  had 
described.      He    would    not,   however, 
enter  into    any  details   on    the  subject 
on   the   present   occasion ;  but,  taking 
into  account  the  state  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army,  the  country  had,  ho 
thought,  a  right  to   expect  that  by  this 
I  time  the  Commit t to  w  ould  have  beeu 
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appointed  and  would  have  commenced 
its  labours.  Seeing  the  delay  which  had 
occurred,  he  was  afraid  that  Parliament 
would  be  prorogued  before  the  public 
had  ascertained  what  it  was  really  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  GK3vernment  to 
do.  The  question  was  a  very  serious 
one ;  and  he  felt  certain  that  if  a  board 
of  general  officers  were  appointed,  they 
would  at  once  condemn  the  brigade 
depot  system  for  its  imbecility  as  well 
as  its  extravagance,  and  that  the  short 
service  system  would  be  found  to  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  inhumanity,  as 
was  testified  by  the  hospitals  through- 
out the  country. 

Viscount  BURY  thought  the  Ques- 
tions which  had  been  put  to  him  by  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friends  admitted  of 
being  very  easily  answered,  and  that  he 
could  g^ve  very  satisfactory  reasons  why 
the  matter  to  which  they  related  should 
be  left  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  Com- 
mittee composed  exclusively  of  military 
men.  He  had,  therefore,  to  state  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  purely  military  Committee. 
It  had  been  very  freely  said  out-of-doors 
that  our  present  military  system  was 
not  satisfactory,  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  Oovernment  had  admitted 
that  such  was  the  case.  They  knew 
that  there  were  defects  in  the  system. 
His  noble  Friend  behind  him  (the  Earl 
of  Longford)  had  said  the  other  day 
that  it  had  been  described  as  posi- 
tively rotten  ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to 
add  that  he  did  not  altogether  en- 
dorse that  opinion.  But,  be  that  as 
it  might,  a  very  strong  opinion  had,  at 
all  events,  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters,  both  outside  and  inside  the 
House,  that  our  present  military  system 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  had  already  said,  admitted, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  there  was  some 
justification  in  that  view.  They  had 
succeeded  to  a  mode  of  administering 
the  Army  which  had  been  inaugurated 
by  their  Predecessors  in  Office,  and 
which  they  had  determined  loyally 
to  carry  out.  It  had,  after  many  de- 
bates, been  decided  that  the  present 
system  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  the 
system  under  which  the  Army  was  now 
worked  was  the  result  partly  of  the 
action  of  their  Predecessors,  and  partly 
of  their  own  action  working  on  the  lines 
which  had  been  laid  down.  It  having 
been  found,  however,  that  there  were  a 
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good  many  defects  in  the  system  which 
the  GK)vernment  did  not  wi^  tocoDcv«Z. 
the  only  course  open  to  them  wa5  to  In- 
stitute an  inquiry  to  decide  whether  it 
should  be  continued,  and  whether,  if 
continued,  some  of  its  defects  might  a?: 
be  removed.  His  Royal  Highness  th^ 
illustrious  Duke  on  the  cross-benches 
(the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  and  othtrr 
military  Advisers  of  the  Secretary  <ji 
State  for  War,  had  repeatedly  potnusd 
out,  especially  of  late,  the  deffcts  of  the 
system  ;  and  the  very  natural  question 
had  been  asked  of  them,  what  ther 
would  advise  to  be  done  ?  The  illus- 
trious Duke  had  given  in  the  most  loyal 
and  straightforward  manner  his  adrice ; 
but,  on  consultation,  the  Secretary  of  Stare 
for  War  thought  it  would  be  more  sati5- 
factory  that  a  Committee  of  militarr 
men  should  be  appointed  to  investi^t 
the  subject.  There  seemed,  he  migL: 
add,  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  were  to  be  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  Committee.  It  va? 
supposed  that  they  were  to  draw  up 
some  new  scheme  for  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  and  armed  with  the 
powers  necessary  for  carrj'ing  it  into 
efiFect.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
WTiat  the  Government  required  was  the 
advice  of  competent  military  autho- 
rities in  the  matter.  When  such  a 
Committee  made  their  Beport,  it  would 
then  be  for  the  Government  to  decide 
what  further  action  would  be  neeessarr. 
If,  of  course,  the  Committee  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  system  was  rotten, 
then  the  matter  would  be  referred  back 
to  the  Government,  to  be  dealt  with  ia 
the  ordinary  Constitutional  way  in  con- 
sultation with  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  the  Committee  confined 
themselves,  as  they  possibly  might,  to 
suggesting  certain  alterations  of  detail, 
then  these  points  would  be  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  would  be 
dealt  with  by  him.  The  question  was 
not  of  appointing  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  new  re-organization  of 
the  Army,  but  simply  a  consultative 
body  to  advise  the  Government,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment had  deemed  it  desirable  to  appoint 
a  purely  military  Committee.  The  names 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  would, 
he  might  add,  be  known  in  a  very  few 
days.  His  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  had,  indeed,  he 
believed,  in  consultation  with  the  illus- 
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trious  Duke  and  others,  determined  on 
the  names  of  those  of  whom  it  would  be 
composed,  and  he  hoped  those  names 
would  be  very  shortly  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  He  was  not,  however, 
prepared  to  lay  them  on  the  Table  that 
evening;  while  as  to  the  instructions, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
Committee,  in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  of 
such  delicacy,  or  convenient  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service,  that  they  should  be  pro- 
duced. The  Committee,  he  had  every 
reason  to  hope,  would  soon  meet.  They 
would  probaoly  not  occupy  a  very  long 
time  in  prosecuting  their  labours,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  would 
then  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

Viscount  CRANBEOOK  said,  that 
as  the  administration  of  the  Army  by 
him,  as  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
had  been  attacked,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words,  although  it  might  seem 
unnecessary  that  he  should  do  so, 
seeing  that  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Truro),  as  well  as  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Gallo- 
way), from  whom  the  attack  came, 
semed  to  hold  perfectly  opposite  views 
on  the  subject — the  one  being  of  opinion 
that  the  system  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  his  Predecessor  at  the  War 
Office  was  perfect,  while  the  other  main- 
tained that  it  was  absolutely  rotten. 
Still,  it  might  appear  disrespectful  not 
to  notice  the  personal  attack  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  had,  he  believed,  commanded 
several  regiments,  and  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  command  them,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  he  should  have  heard  from 
him  more  soldierly  advice  than  he  had 
given  that  evening  with  regard  to  wait- 
ing for  six  years  to  pass  men  into  the 
Reserve.  There  were  countries  when 
men,  after  one  year's  service,  passed 
into  the  Reserve  ;  but  there  was  abun- 
dant military  authority  for  saying  that 
a  soldier  might  be  thoroughly  trained 
in  three  years,  and,  after  such  service, 
might  be  advantageously  passed  into 
the  Reserve.  It  had  been  tested  by 
experience ;  and  he  ventured  to  ask 
military  men  who  had  seen  the  Reserve 
Force  when  called  out  last  year,  whether 
the  three  years'  men  had  not  presented 
a  thoroughly  soldierly  appearance  ?  He 
could  appeal  to  the  illustrious  Duke's 
personal  inspection  of  them.  If  the  noble 
Lord's  advice  had  been  followed,  and 
the  Reserves  had  consisted  only  of  men 


who  had  been  six  years  in  the  Army, 
there  would  have  been  a  very  different 
show  of  the  Reserve  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  fully  conscious  that  many  short- 
comings would  be  perceived  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  War  Department. 
He  found  on  entering  upon  it  that 
measures  had  been  passed  with  great 
care  and  caution  by  the  Parliament 
of  this  country  which  had  instituted 
a  particular  system.  He  felt  certain, 
from  the  very  beginning,  that  a  sud- 
den change  would  be  as  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  Army  as  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He,  therefore,  determined  to 
give  the  best  aid  he  could  to  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  system  set  on  foot.  In 
many  respects  he  might  have  acted  differ- 
ently from  the  way  in  which  his  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Cardwell)  would  have 
done  if  he  had  been  in  Office ;  but  his 
object  was  to  develop  the  system,  and 
bring  it  to  as  gpreat  perfection  as  possible. 
And  when  he  was  told  now  that  the 
system  was  rotten,  and  that  everything 
about  the  Army  was  rotten,  he  utterly 
denied  that  that  assertion  had  any 
foundation  in  fact.  If  the  Afghanistan 
War  was  merely  a  military  promenade, 
as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Truro)  said, 
that  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
carefully  and  methodically  pre-arranged 
and  carried  out  by  soldiers  who  were 
competent  to  discharge  the  duty.  He 
entirely  differed  from  the  view  that  a 
war  must  be  considered  unsuccessful, 
or  a  mere  promenade,  because  it  had 
not  led  to  an  infinity  of  battles  and 
bloodshed.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
the  skill  of  a  general  was  more  shown 
in  bringing  a  war  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination without  disaster  and  without 
bloodshed.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
system  had  its  defects,  nor  that  they  did 
not  get  a  great  many  young  soldiers ; 
but  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  if  it 
had  been  arranged,  as  it  would  be  in 
a  European  war,  to  mingle  the  Re- 
serves with  the  regiments,  we  should 
have  presented  as  strong  a  front  as  at 
any  period  of  our  history.  The  evil 
of  young  soldiers  entering  the  Army 
at  premature  ages  was  not  one  which 
was  connected  with  short  service  alone  ; 
but  it  had  been  connected  with  recruit- 
ing at  all  times,  because  it  happened 
that  in  this  country  employments  were 
readilv  found,  and  when  men  of  19  or 
20  obtained  employment,  they  did  not 
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turn  from  those  pursuits  to  enter  into  the 
Army.  The  question  of  recruiting  would 
be  very  properly  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. He  ought  not  to  detain  their 
Lordships ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
attsicks  which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
he  might  observe  that  as  they  had  been 
made  by  both  sides  upon  exactly  oppo- 
site grounds  they  could  not  be  right, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  alto- 
gether wrong. 

Lord  DORCHESTER  said,  if  the 
nomination  of  a  Committee  took  five 
weeks,  the  question  was,  indeed,  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  decide,  and  the  difficulties 
of  searching  into  it  must  be  far  greater 
than'  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose. 
An  eminent  Q-eneral  had  been  sent  for 
to  preside  over  this  Committee  ;  but  he 
was  ordered  by  the  civil  power — the  Se- 
cretary of  State — entirely  unknown  to 
the  illustrious  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge), to  a  mixed  command  in  South 
Africa.  If  rumour  was  correct,  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  composed  of  men  who 
were  committed  to  the  present  system, 
and  who,  therefore,  would  not  be  likely 
to  report  against  it.  He  thought  it 
necessary  that  the  names  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  speedily  known. 

Lord  WAVENEY  said,  one  of  the 
points  which  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Committee  to  inquire  into  was  the 
subject  of  recruiting  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. He  had  the  honour  of  command- 
ing an  agricultural  brigade  of  Artillery 
for  25  years,  and  he  could  say  that  at 
present  the  men  were  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  physical  development  to  those 
whom  he  first  received  into  the  ranks. 
There  was  an  improved  disposition  as  to 
binding  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
Reserve  ;  but  as  to  volimtoering  for  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  the  Return  he  had 
to  make  was  nil.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  go  fully  into  the  question 
of  recruiting.  The  point  was  how  to  re- 
tain the  old  soldier  in  the  Service.  Above 
all  things,  he  trusted  the  Committee 
would  consider  what  was  the  enormous 
friction  of  a  great  war  machine,  and  how 
soon  a  campaign  in  the  field  frittered 
away  the  best  of  the  strength  of  the 
Army. 

Viscount  CARDWELL  said,  much 
had  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee being  entirely  a  military  one,  and 
that  it  would  leave  out  a  large  part  of 
what  ought  to  be  included.  He  had  no 
such  apprehension.     He  knew  by  whom 
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the  Committee  was  to  be  composed.  T3i« 
noble  Lord  who,  he  understood,  was  to 
be  President,  Lord  Airey — ther©  was, 
perhaps,    no  harm   in  mentioning  tb* 
name — was  an  experienced  soldier,  who 
would  never  forget  the  absence  of  a  Be- 
serve  in  the  Cnmean  War.     He  (Ti«- 
count  Cardwell)  had  confidence  in  Lord 
Airey,  and  he  was  sure  the  day  would 
never  come  when  that   gallant  soldier 
would  forget  the  absolute  necessitjof 
a  Reserve  when  the  Army  was  in  tkt 
field.     In  Lord  Airey's  hands  the  &te  of 
the  inquiry  was  safe.     He  hoped  and 
believed  that  it  was  intended  to  make 
this  inquiry,  not  superficial,  but  oom- 
plete  ;  and  except  upon  the  suppositiQir 
that  it  was  to  be  a  complete  inquiry  he 
should  be  fearful  of  the  resolt,  for  \i^ 
knew  the  prejudices  with  which  an  is- 
quiry  of  this  kind  had  to  contend.  "With 
these  few  final  words,  he  commended 
the  Committee  to  the  approval  of  their 
Lordships. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be£<x» 

Eight  o*clock,  till  To-moiTov. 

half  past  Ten  o'docL 
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QU^ESTIONS. 


CYPRUS— THE  ORDINANCES. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  will  re-consider  his 
determination  not  to  print  as  Parlia* 
mentary  Papers  even  those  of  the  Cypni» 
Ordinances,  which  are  as  peculiar  in 
their  nature  as  the  following — namehr. 
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the  Ordinance  of  1679,  giving  po^er  to 
the  Cyprus  Ooremment  to  exile  persons 
without  trial;  the  Ordinance  of  1878, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  land  in  Cyprus 
to  all  persons  not  British  or  Turkish 
sabjects;  and  the  Ordinance  of  IB79, 
raising  special  taxation  on  all  lands  left 
UDCuItivated,  and  forfeiting  unclaimed 
lands  to  tho  Oovemment? 

Ma.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
vould  place  in  the  Library  of  the  House 
Oopiea  of  the  Ordinances  refurred  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he  did  not  pto- 
po«e  to  lay  them  on  the  Table. 


lEELAKD-THE  FISHERIES  OF  SUGO 
AND  THE  BONET  RIVER.— QUESTION. 
Majoh  O'BEIRNE  asked  tho  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  would  not  he 
desirable  to  hold  an  investigation  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  fisheries  of  the 
Sligo  Fisheries  and  the  Bonet  River, 
Coanty  Leitrim,  have  been  managed  by 
i&.  Brady,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  having 
regard  to  the  iact  that  it  has  been  shown 
by  a  Return  furnished  to  the  Govern- 
ment, at  an  inspection  ordered  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the 
quantity  of  salmon  taken  in  these  fish- 
eries has  considerably  diminished  since 
the  year  1862  up  to  the  present  date,  in 
consequence  of  bye-laws  enacted  by  Mr. 
Brady.  Inspector  of  Fisberies  'i 

Me.'  J.  LOWTHEE  :  Sir,  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  a  full  Report.  If 
the  Question  is  repeated,  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  more  in  a  few  days.  I  find  an 
inquiry  has  been  held  into  the  matter 
by  three  Inspectors  ;  so  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Brady  ought  only  to  be  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  that  of  his 
colleagues. 

LOCAL    FINAXCE  —  ANNUAL     STATE- 

MENT— THE    PUBLIC   WORKS   LOAN 

BILL.— QUESTIONS. 

Me.  pell  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,    When  Her  Majesty's 

Government  desire  to  make  the  Annual 

Statement  on   Local  Finance  which  it 

was  understood  would  be  considered  at 

the  same  time  as  the  Budget  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER ;  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  asks  when 
we  "desire"  to  make  the  Statement  to 
which  he  refere  in  his  Question.  Wedesiro, 
of  course,  to  make  it  as  soon  as  possible ; 


but  with  regard  to  what  we  propose  to 
do,  I  have  some  little  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  of  Business.  It  is 
essential  that  we  should  make  that  State- 
ment soon,  and  obtain  the  authority  of 
the  House  for  the  issue  of  what  will  be 
necessary  for  next  year  of  the  Public 
Works  Loan.  \i  we  do  not  obtain  that 
authority  early  in  July,  there  will  be 
serious  difficulty,  because  there  wiU  be 
no  funds  to  carry  on  the  works.  I  hope, 
therefore,  we  may  be  able  next  week — 
say  on  Thursday  week — ^to  bring  for- 
ward that  proposal,  and  I  shall  connect 
it  with  the  Public  Works  Loan  Bill 
now  before  the  House,  trusting  to  intro- 
duce into  that  Bill  a  clause  to  give  na 
the  necessary  powers. 

Mr.  chamberlain  asked,  If  the 
Government  intended  to  withdraw  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Bill  now  before  tho 
House  ? 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No ;  the  BiU  I  now  refer  to  is 
the  annual  Bill  authorizing  the  advances 
of  the  Commissioners. 

INDIA  —  PETITION  OF  MR.  WILLIAM 
TAYLER  — SIR  FREDERICK  HALLI- 
DAY.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  STATELEY  HITJ!,  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
with  reference  to  a  Petition  presented  to 
the  House  in  February  last  by  Mr,  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  to  which  the  attention  ofthe 
House  is  to  be  called  on  the  1st  proximo 
bythehonourableMemberforSouthWar- 
wickahire,  and  in  wliich  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Frederick  Halliday,  formerly  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Bengal,  is  seriously 
impugned,  Whetlier  any  statement  of 
the  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  by  Sir  Frederick  Halli- 
day ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  will  be 
any  objection  to  lay  such  statement  upon 
tho  Table  of  the  House? 

Sir  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Wliether  the  statement  of  Sir  Frederick 
Hfilliday,  referred  to  by  the  honourable 
and  learned  Member  for  titafiord shire,  is 
a  reply  to  the  Petition  of  Mr.  William 
Tayler,  presented  in  Februarj'  last  to 
this  House  ;  or,  whether  it  is  a  reply  of 
some  standing  to  memorials  presented 
by  Mr.  Tayler  to  successive  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  especially  to  a  Memorial 
addressed  by  hiin  to  the  Duke  of  Argj'll 
in  1868? 
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Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  it  is  true 
that  a  statement  has  been  prepared  by 
Sir  Frederick  Halliday,  at  my  request,  in 
view  of  the  debate  to  be  brought  on  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Warwickshire.  It  refers  to  a  number 
of  official  documents  contained  in  many 
volumes  at  the  India  Office.  The  ques- 
tion of  producing  that  statement,  or  the 
official  documents  generally,  is  one  of 

freat  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  Sir 
rederick  Halliday,  after  many  years  of 
useful  public  service  in  India,  has  been 
exposed  to  violent  attacks  in  several 
pamphlets,  and  I  venture  to  express  my 
respect  for  the  forbearance  which  he 
has  displayed,  knowing  that  he  could 
only  defend  himself  by  official  docu- 
ments. But,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
public  matter  is  involved,  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Warwickshire 
raises  no  such  question ;  and,  therefore, 
my  noble  Friend  does  not,  upon  the 
whole,  consider  himself  justified,  either 
in  producing  the  statement  or  the  Papers 
generally,  or  in  putting  the  country  to 
the  great  expense  of  printing  them. 


NORTHERN     BORNEO  —  CESSION     OF 
TERRITORY.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  cession  of  territory 
in  Northern  Borneo  to  a  British  Trading 
Company  would,  if  approved  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  involve  any  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  this  country  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Sir,  the  approval  of 
this  proposed  cession  would  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  involve  any  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  this  country  other  than 
the  general  responsibility  which  devolves 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  British  subjects  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit.  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  not  at  present  given  any 
such  approval. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE:  WiU  the  hon. 
Gentleman  inform  the  House,  why  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  asked,  if  there  is  no  responsibility  in- 
curred ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  That  is  a  Question 
rather  for  the  persons  who  ask  for  the 
approval,  than  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 


REPRODUCTIVE  LOAN  FUND  lEE- 
LAND)—LOANS  TO  CLARE  FISHEE- 
MEN.— QUESTION. 

Lord  FEANCIS  CONYNGHAM 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Irela&d, 
If  it  is  true  that  several  cases  have  lately 
occurred  in  Clare  County,  where,  defkol: 
having  been  made  by  fishermen  in  tbt» 
repayment  of  an  instalment  of  monej 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  Irish  E^ 
productive  Loan  Fund,  they  hare  be^ 
forced  by  legal  process  not  only  to  repay 
the  sums  remaining  undischarged,  bo: 
also  to  pay  over  again  the  instalments 
which  they  had  already  paid  before  de- 
fault ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  Sir,  I  do  not 
find  that  the  matters  have  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  the  noble  Lord's  Questioa 
seems  to  indicate  ;  but  there  were  some 
difficulties  of  a  legal  character  with  re- 
gard to  these  loans.  The  Board  of 
Works  have  been  asked  to  report  on  the 
matter,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  which  I  hope  will  obviate  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  future. 

IRELAND— VOTE    FOR    CHIEF    SECRE- 
TARY'S OFFICE.— QUESTION. 

Major  O'BFIENE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  When  Vote  35, 
Class  2,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland's 
Offices,  will  be  taken  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SEL WIN-IBBETSOK : 
I  feel  that  I  can  give  no  very  definite 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  aod 
gallant  Member.  The  Vote  will  he 
taken  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  fix  a  day 
for  commencing  with  Irish  Votes,  and 
Class  2  will  be  taken  when  we  have  dis- 
posed of  Votes  in  Class  1 . 

JAMAICA— COOLrES.—QXJESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  theColonies,  If  his  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  ''  New  York  Times,"  dated  SOtli 
May,  which  stated  that  a  ship  had 
arrived  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  carry 
back  Coolies  who  had  been  serving 
under  an  indenture  for  employers  in  the 
parish  of  Charleston,  and  who,  during 
the  time  of  their  servitude,  had  deposited 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
immigration  agent  for  safe  keeping: 
whether,  on  asking  for  it,  they  were  told 
he  could  not  pay  it  to  them,  and  thej 
were  thereby  defrauded ;   if  it  be  true 
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that  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  refused  to 
give  protection  to  the  immigrants  in  the 
matter,  though  the  Chief  Justice  had 
stated  they  were  entitled  to  be  paid; 
and,  further,  if  they  have  been  paid  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir,  the  hon.  Member  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  me  the  article  in  The 
New  York  Times  upon  which  this  Ques- 
tion is  based.  I  had  heard  reports  that 
a  sub-immigration  agent  in  Jamaica  had 
improperly  received  money,  by  himself 
or  his  son,  from  the  Coolies  for  whom 
he  was  responsible ;  but  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  other  statements  quoted  from  the 
article,  and  I  have  at  once  directed  the 
Governor  to  supply  me  with  a  full  re- 
port on  the  subject. 

EGYPT— MR.  VIVIAN— THE  PAPERS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  OTWAY  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether 
Mr.  Vivian  has  been  recalled  from  his 
post  as  Consul  General  in  Egypt ;  and, 
if  so,  for  what  reason ;  whether  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Vivian ;  and,  when  tlie  Papers  re- 
lating to  Egyptian  matters  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  No,  Sir ;  Mr.  Vivian 
has  not  been  recalled  from  his  post. 
Mr.  Vivian  has  been  permitted  to  come 
home  for  a  short  time  on  private  affairs 
— affairs  strictly  of  a  private  character — 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Vivian's 
return  to  Egypt  will  be  delayed  beyond 
a  few  weeks.  With  regard  to  the  next 
Question,  Mr.  Adams  has  not  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Vivian  ;  but  Mr. 
Lascelles,  who  for  some  time  discharged 
Mr.  Vivian's  duties  when  he  was  absent 
for  a  short  time,  will  again  discharge 
the  duties  now.  With  regard  to  the 
Papers  on  Egyptian  affairs.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  considered  the 
subject  very  carefully,  and  are  most 
anxious  to  produce  them ;  but  they  are 
of  opinion,  under  existing  circumstances, 
that  it  would  not  be  to  the  public  interest 
to  do  so  at  the  present  moment. 

Ma.  OTWAY  asked  when  they  would 
be  produced  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE :  It  depends  on  the 
communications  now  going  on,  when  the 
Papers  can  be  produced.  The  circum- 
stances, I  need  not  say,  are  not  alto- 
gether in  the  control  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 


Mr.  WHITWELL  asked,  if  Mr. 
Lascelles  was  acting  as  Consul  General? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  He  will  perform  the 
same  functions  which  he  performed  be- 
fore. I  cannot  understand  that  his 
position  will  be  in  any  way  different 
from  that  which  Mr.  Vivian's  has  been. 

THE    RAILWAY    COMMISSION    BILL- 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MONK  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  name  a  day  on  which  he  will 
ask  leave  to  introduce  the  proposed 
Railway  Commission  Bill  ? 

Viscount  SANDON,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  surprised  at  the  anxiety 
manifested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but, 
in  the  present  state  of  Public  Business, 
it  was  impossible  to  name  a  day.  It 
would  be  impossible,  however,  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  allow  the 
powers  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  to 
lapse  this  year ;  and  he  was  as  anxious 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  to  bring  in 
the  Bill ;  but  he  could  not  name  a  day. 

VICTORIA— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  MILLS  asked  tlie  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  When  his  de- 
spatch to  Lord  Normanby,  relating  to 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House ;  and,  whether  any  further  Corre- 
spondence has  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject since  that  already  presented  to  Par- 
liament ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
Sir,  the  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby 
should  reach  Melbourne  in  about  10 
days  from  this  time,  and  I  propose 
shortly  after  that  date  to  present  it, 
together  with  other  Correspondence  on 
the  subject,  to  Parliament. 

NAVY— COALING  AT  ST.  VINCENT'S. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  How  many 
tons  of  coal  were  supplied  to  the  Trans- 
ports at  St.  Vincent  for  the  voyage  to 
the  Cape,  at  what  price  per  ton  it  was 
supplied,  and  how  many  days  each 
Transport  was  delayed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  quantity  ? 
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Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  I  stated, 
in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey), 
both  how  many  tons  of  coal  were  supplied 
to  the  transports,  and  how  long  each 
vessel  was  occupied  in  coaling,  and  I 
think  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  will 
hardly  wish  me  to  repeat  that  state- 
ment; but  the  price  at  which  the  coal 
was  supplied — the  entire  cost — was  28«. 
a-ton  in  two  cases,  30«.  in  the  case  of  10 
sliips,  and  32a'.  in  the  case  of  two  other 
ships. 

CRIMINAL  CODE  BILL— MEMORANDUM 

OF  THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  Whether  ho  has  received 
a  memorandum  from  the  Lord  Chiof 
Justice  containing  comments  and  sugges- 
tions in  relation  to  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill,  and,  whether  he  will  lay  a  Copy  of 
the  same  upon  the  Table  of  the  House? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Jonx  Holker),  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
received  the  Memorandum  from  tlie 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  relation  to  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  and  he  would  be 
happy  to  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  that  day  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
in  relation  to  the  Code. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  asked,  If  it 
was  intended  to  print  the  Report  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  Certainly. 

ARMY— THE  42ni)  REGIMENT. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
the  42nd  Regiment  is  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  Cyprus  fever ; 
and,  whether  it  is  about  to  be  brought 
home  before  the  usual  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill-health  of  the  men  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  the  report 
of  the  health  of  the  men  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, and  as  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  fever  at  Gibraltar,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  this  regi- 
ment should  not  be  left  there. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  :  Will  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  please 
answer  the  first  part  of  my  Question  ? 


Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  oann 
say  whether  the  men  are  suffering  fro 
Cyprus  fever,  because  some  of  the  m( 
have  suffered  from  fever  contracted  < 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— Tl 
FIGHT  AT  RORKE'S  DRIFT. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Sec: 
tary  of  State  for  War,  If  an  order  n 
issued  by  his  or  any  other  authori 
that  in  consideration  of  the  gallan^ 
displayed  by  the  non  -  commissioi 
officers  and  privates  at  Rorke's  Dr 
the  issue  of  one  flannel  shirt  and  c 
pair  of  trousers  to  each  man,  in  comp< 
sation  for  damage  done  to  their  clothii 
is  sanctioned  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  so  far  a 
can  understand,  such  an  order  was  issi 
by  the  General  Officer  commanding 
troops  for  the  issue  to  the  men  oj 
flannel  shirt  and  one  pair  of  trousers, 
compensation  for  damage  done  to 
clothing.  Whether  regard  was  had 
it  as  a  reward  for  gallantry  or  not 
cannot  say. 

ARMY— BEARDS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Sec 
tary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  sees  a 
objection  to  permit  all  ranks  of  1 
Army  to  wear  their  beards,  in  accordai 
with  the  example  set  by  Field  Marsl 
n.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.S. 
the  Prince  of  Saxe- Weimar,  command: 
the  Southern  District,  and  by  the  offic 
and  men  of  the  Boyal  Navy  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  do 
presume,  looking  at  all  the  bearded  fa 
round  me,  to  express  an  opinion  whet 
any  alleviation  would  be  desirable 
not ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wl 
beards  are  allowed  to  be  worn  wh 
there  are  any  sanitary  reasons — clim 
or  otherwise — the  Queen's  Regulatii 
say  that  troops  at  home  shall  not  w 
beards,  and  from  that  there  is  no  reai 
to  depart. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  gave  Notice  t 
on  going  into  Committee  on  the  Ar 
Estimates  he  should  call  attention 
the  subject. 

IRELAND— FORCIBLE  DISPERSION 
A  MEETING  AT  COOKSTOWN. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Chief  Se 
tary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  attent 
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has  been  drawn  to  the  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  **  Freeman's  Journal  *'  of 
Friday,  June  13,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  a  meeting  convened  by  the  follow- 
ing placard  extensively  circulated : — 

"  The  Irish  University  Bill.  A  public  meet- 
inpr  will  be  held  in  Cookstown  on  Thursday, 
12th  June,  to  support  The  O' Conor  Don's  Uni- 
versity Bill.  Chair  to  be  taken  at  two  o'clock. 
Friends  of  denominational  education  are  earn- 
estly requested  to  attend ;  '* 

was  dispersed  and  forcibly  prevented 
from  holding  the  meeting,  by  the  police 
numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred 
men,  under  arms,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Waring,  R.M.,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Moore,  J.P.,  and  County  Inspector 
Murphy ;  that  the  authorities,  through 
Captain  Waring,  ordered  the  police  to 
charge,  who  did  so  at  the  double,  and 
the  processionists  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  were  most  un- 
ceremoniously huddled  backwards  at 
the  point  of  a  double  lino  of  bayonets  ; 
is  it  a  fact,  as  stated  in  the  same  report, 
that— 

"  The  processionists  were  most  orderly,  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  drunkenness  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  visible,**  and  that  "for several 
years  the  town  has  been  the  scene  of  recurring 
saturnalias  of  the  Orange  party,  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  let  or  hindrance  goes  to  mar  their 
proceedings ;  ** 

whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  ap- 
prove of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Waring  and  the  police  autho- 
rities, and  are  prepared  to  deny  to  the 
Catholics  of  Tyrone  the  right  of  public 
meeting  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour 
of  a  Bill  under  the  consideration  of  this 
House ;  and,  whether  any  orders  or  in- 
structions have  been  given  by  the  Irish 
Executive  to  the  said  magistrates  or  in- 
spector; and,  if  so,  what  is  the  purport 
of  these  orders  or  instructions,  and  is 
there  any  objection  to  lay  them  upon 
the  Table  of  this  House  ? 

Mh.  J.  LOWTHEE :  Sir,  I  have  seen 
the  newspaper  report  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers ;  and  the  report,  read  in 
extensOf  appears  to  give  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  question,  al- 
though the  extracts,  taken  by  themselves, 
hardly  convey  a  correct  account  of  what 
took  place.  It  appears,  from  what  I  am 
able  to  learn  from  all  sources,  that  the 
procession  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  meeting  at  a  particmar  place. 
Among  the  processionists  were  men 
armed  with  reyolvers  and  other  weapons. 


which  they  appear  to  have  made  use  of 
on  their  line  of  march  when  engaged 
in  wrecking  houses.  There  was  also 
collected  on  the  route  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  procession  an  opposition 
crowd,  likewise  armed,  and  posted  there 
avowedly  to  stop  the  processionists  by 
force.  Sworn  informations  having  been 
made  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  was 
likely  to  occur,  the  resident  magistrate, 
very  properly  as  I  think,  prevented  a 
collision  by  impartially  dispersing  both 
crowds.  No  special  instructions  were 
given  by  the  Government  as  to  the 
course  to  bo  adopted  by  the  authorities 
on  the  spot,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  judicious  as  well  as  successful, 
and  to  have  prevented  a  serious  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  I  beg  to  ask,  in  ad- 
dition, as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion, Whether  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  2)olice  he  states  that  the  proces- 
sionists were  armed  with  revolvers  ? 

Mk.  J.  LOWTHER:  I  made  that 
statement  on  ofiicial  information  received 
— not  any  special  report,  hut  informa- 
tion from  various  sources. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
information  is  from  the  authorities  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTIIER  :  Yes,  certainly  ; 
from  the  authorities,  but  not  solely  from 
the  police. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL:  Sir,  I  had  a 
Notice  on  the  Paper  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  is  true  that  a 
public  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
University  Bill  has  been  prevented  in 
the  County  Tyrone  by  a  body  of  con- 
stabulary charging  with  fixed  bayonets 
a  peaceful  procession  ?  but  I  will  not 
now  put  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
trouble  of  answering  it.  However,  I 
beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  will  call  atten- 
tion, at  an  early  opportunity,  to  the  sup- 
port of  illegal  associations  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

IRELAND— REGISTEARS  OF  COUNTY 
COURTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MELDON  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  Whether  any,  and, 
if  so,  what  measures  have  been  taken 
to  place  the  position  of  Registrars  of  the 
County  Courts  in  Ireland  on  a  satisfac- 
tory and  permanent  basis  as  to  salary 
5ind  duties  ? 
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The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  foe 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Gibson):  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  has  recently  re- 
quested the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts 
to  meet  and  to  select  some  of  their  hody 
to  confer  with  him  as  regards  the  duties 
of  the  Eeg^strars. 

SOUTH   AFRICA— THE  TRANSVAAL. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  COTJETNEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
will  lay  on  the  Table  a  despatch  of  Sir 
Bartle  Erere,  which  has  been  tele- 
graphed to  the  **  Standard"  some  time 
ago,  relating  to  his  interview  with  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  to  a  me- 
morial which  they  have  presented  to 
him  for  transmission  to  the  home  Go- 
vernment ;  also,  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  able  to  confirm  the  report 
which  has  since  appeared,  that  the 
Yolksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
have  passed  a  resolution  recommending 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  Transvaal  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
have  received  no  information  as  to  the 
resolution  stated  to  have  been  passed 
by  the  Yolksraad  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  despatch  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  which  was  telegraphed  to  The 
Standard^  has  reached  me;  but  I 
cannot  yet  state  when  it  can  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  as  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  Sir  Bai*tle  Frere  that  other 
despatches  which  he  has  sent  from  the 
Transvaal  should  be  published  together 
with  it,  if  this  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  Public  Service  ;  and  some 
of  them  must  be  still  on  their  way,  as 
the  last  received  was  dated  some  days 
before  he  left  the  Transvaal. 


ORDERS   OF  THE  BAY. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

[^Progre^sJ] 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £50,600,  Divine  Service. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  many  people  in  Ire- 
land, if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  state  to  the  Committee  what  pro. 


vision  he  had  made  for  the  spiritis&l 
wants  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  eoMi^re 
serving  in  South  Africa.  By  a  BetniB 
recently  moved  for  and  made  in  thai 
House,  it  appeared  that  some  of  the 
regiments  now  employed  in  Soath  Afim 
were  very  largely  composed  of  Roman. 
Catholic  soldiers,  and  he  and  others 
were  desirous  to  know  what  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  sending  Eoman 
Catholic  chaplains  out  there  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  men. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  stated  a 
few  days  ago  what  number  of  CathoHc 
chaplains  Had  been  sent  out  to  the  Cape. 
That  number  was  proportioned,  as  they 
considered  it,  to  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  a  Force  of  the  description  now 
serving  in  South  Africa.  He  also  stated 
that  he  awaited,  before  sending  any  far- 
ther chaplains  out — Eoman  Catholic  or 
otherwise — some  demand  from  the  Gene- 
ral Officer  commanding  the  Forces.  He 
understood  that  there  were  clergymen 
of  all  denominations  on  the  spot,  whoire 
services  could  be  secured  ;  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  had  been  em- 
ployed under  the  general  powers  which 
the  General  Officer  commanding  pos- 
sessed. He  (Colonel  Stanle}')  was  not 
aware  of  any  want  in  that  respect,  and 
until  such  want  was  notified  to  him,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  send  out 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  chap- 
lains. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  find,  from  private  communications  he 
had  had  from  South  Africa,  that  matter! 
in  this  respect  were  by  no  means  as 
satisfactory  as  he  was  sure  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  could  himself  wish. 
With  very  great  respect  personally,  for 
now  he  was  simply  dealing  with  the 
Office  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  G^entle- 
man  held,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he 
coidd  not  accept  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War — namely, 
that  he  was  not  to  make  provision  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  soldiers  serving 
abroad  until  some  complaint  was  made  to 
him  on  the  subject.  Surely,  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  soldiers  were  worth  caring 
for  by  anticipation*  as  well  as  other  wants. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  personal  de- 
sire of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  to  do  what  was  right ;  but  the  sys- 
tem he  had  advocated  was  most  objec- 
tionable. He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  trusted 
implicitly  in  the  private  accounts  he  had 
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it  had  been  clearly  proved  that  that 
officer  was  not  a  Judge,  that  he  was  not 
an  advocate,  that  he  was  not  a  general, 
and  that  his  title  was  a  very  gross  mis- 
nomer, conveying  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  functions  which  that  person  was 
called  upon  to  discharge.  In  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  Army  Discipline 
Bill,  on  which  they  were  promised  an 
interesting  discussion  to-morrow,  he 
found  no  attempt  whatever  had  been 
made  to  remedy  the  complaints  of  the 
manner  in  which  courts  martial  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  hear  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  the  real  root  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  If  they  could 
not  raise  an  effective  discussion  in  this 
Committee,  he  hoped  that  when  that 
Bill  came  on  they  would  insist  on  a 
proper  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  would  like 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Judge  Advocate  General 
one  or  two  questions  about  the  forms  of 
courts  martial.  He  believed  they  were 
not  treated  of  in  any  way  in  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  the  old 
Military  Act,  or  the  Articles  of  War;  and, 
therefore,  they  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  in  Committee  on  that 
measure  the  subject  he  wished  to  raise. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman (Colonel  Stanley),  or  the  military 
authorities,  were  responsible  for  the  form 
in  which  these  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted ?  They  differed  from  Courts  of 
Law,  in  that  everything  was  required  to 
be  in  writing.  Where  prisoners  pleaded 
guilty  in  a  civil  Court,  there  was  very 
little  evidence  taken,  unless,  in  some 
exceptional  cases,  the  Court  desired  it ; 
while  in  a  court  martial  the  evidence 
was  taken  just  the  same,  and  it  all  had 
to  be  written  exactly  as  if  the  prisoner 
were  denying  the  accusations.  In  his 
opinion,  all  this  was  a  very  great  waste 
of  time,  and  he  wanted  to  know  who 
was  responsible  for  it  ?  Every  question 
and  every  answer  at  present  had  either 
to  be  written  out,  and  cheeked  by  six  or 
seven  members,  or  written  by  a  clerk. 
The  charge  also  had  to  be  written  :  first, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings ; 
again,  when  given  in  evidence ;  and, 
thirdly,  when  the  sentence  was  passed ; 
although  the  man  might  only  be  charged 
with  making  away  with  a  few  of  the 
articles  of  his  kit.     Very  often,  in  the 


civil  Courts,  heavy  cases,  which  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  magistrates, 
were  settled  in  three  or  four  minutes 
at  the  trial  by  the  prisoner  pleading 
guilty.  There  was  then  a  statement  as 
to  character,  and  sentence  was  given. 
But  in  a  court  martial  all  that  evidence 
would  have  to  be  given  again,  and 
written  out  again.  Another  objection 
to  this  system  of  writing  everything  at 
length  was  that  it  was  fatal  to  cross- 
examination.  A  witness  who  was  giving 
false  evidence  or  exaggerated  evidence 
was  put  upon  his  guard,  and  was  able 
to  consider  his  replies  in  the  intervals 
between  the  answers,  so  that  all  the 
value  of  cross-examination  was  lost. 
Again,  this  system  told  against  ques- 
tions, for  though,  of  course,  a  prisoner 
might  insist  on  having  questions  put 
when  the  Court  objected,  if  he  did  so,  it 
must  tell  against  him  with  the  Court. 
These  were  ail  points  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  as  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  raise  them  on  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Regulation  Bill,  he  should  like  to 
ask,  now,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
forms  of  court  martial.  Were  they 
governed  by  the  Military  Act  and  the 
Articles  of  War  ?  Was  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  responsible,  or  the  mili- 
tary authorities  ?  The  present  system, 
in  his  belief,  was  excessively  bad,  and 
not  of  the  slightest  use.  Besides,  the 
attention  of  the  Court  was  centred  on 
writing  out  the  evidence  rather  than  on 
considering  its  bearings.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  verdicts 
of  courts  martial  were  not  fair ;  but  he 
did  maintain  that  the  system  was  a  very 
great  waste  of  time,  and  that  it  was 
often  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  considered  it  was 
evident  that  in  the  Office  of  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  they  had  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  judicial  element  in  the  Office 
ought  to  be  strengthened  for  the  pro- 
tection of  soldiers  in  the  Army.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  Office  should  be 
made  a  permanent  one.  The  officials 
there  at  present,  no  doubt,  were  efficient 
and,  he  believed,  exceedingly  able  ;  but 
from  the  fact  of  the  head  of  the  Office 
being  removable,  there  resulted,  as  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (General  Shute),  a 
great  indecision  and  want  of  continuity 
in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  It 
seemed  to  bo  a  refuge  for  anyone  in  the 
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neoessity  should  ratber  devolve    upon 
him  than  upon  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
So  far  as  he  (Colonel  Stanley)  was  able 
to  speak,  both  from  personal  knowledge 
and  otherwise,  he  was  bound  to  demur 
to  the  doctrine  the  hon.   and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Major  O'Beime)  had  laid 
down,  even  though  he  might  have  quoted 
correctly  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select    Committee    by    Mr.    O'Dowd. 
That  evidence,  of  course,  required  to  be 
carefully  examined,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  in  its  context,  and  without  having 
seen  it,  he  did  not  feel  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it.     The  Office 
of  Judge  Advocate  General  had  been  one 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  a  re- 
mote time  in  one  form  or  another ;  and 
there  had  always  been  felt  to  be  a  cer- 
tain advantage  in  having,  apart  from  the 
Administration  of  the  Army,  a  perfectly 
independent  tribunal  to  which   courts 
martial  could  be  sent,  and  which  was 
not  under  the  control  of  the  "War  Office 
authorities.     It  had  been  always  held 
that  in  having  a  Court  of  that  nature 
considerable  advantage  resulted,  both  to 
the  Service  and  to  the  soldier.  The  Office 
of  Judge  Advocate  General  must  neces- 
sarily be,  to  a  certain  extent,  influenced 
by  the  Bill  which  was  now  before  the 
House,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  any 
office  of  that  sort  would  be  retained  on 
the  Estimates  without  due  inquiry,  and 
without  their  having  satisfied  themselves 
that  every  reason  did  exist  for  its  main- 
tenance.   He  was  certainly  not  prepared 
at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber (Major  O'Beirne),  orfrom  whathehad 
heard  otherwise,  to  assent  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  and  his  Office  were  very  valuable, 
and  ought  to  be  preserved ;  because  it 
was  very  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  careful  examination  of  the  proceedings 
of  courts  martial  from  an  outside  autho- 
rity, such  as  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
who   was   entirely  independent  of  the 
"War  Office.     Up  to  the  present,   the 
Office  had  been  attended  with  advantage, 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman would  not  consider  it  his  duty  to 
press  his  Amendment  at    the  present 
time,  but  allow  the  Vote  to  pass. 

SiK  HENBY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
had  a  similar  Amendment  upon  the 
Paper  to  the  one  which  had  just  been 

Colonel  Stanley 


proposed ;  but  he  had  been  induced  to 
withdraw  it  without  the  alightest  coofld- 
tation  whatever  with  the  hon.  and  gtl- 
lant  Gentleman  (Major  O'Beinie^,  and 
for  a  very  different  purpose.  The  olject 
he  had  in  view  was  to  raise  a  spaa&l 
point  of  military  law,  upon  which  there 
had  recently  been  a  very  grave  and 
lamentable  difference  of  opinion  on  the 

Eart  of  the  Department  which  the  riglit 
on.  and  gallant  Gentleman  himadf 
(Colonel  Stanley)  represented.  The  sab- 
ject  had,  of  late,  been  debated  with  verr 
considerable  and  momentous,  and,  in 
some  respects,  lamentable  resnlts  to  the 
Public  Service.  It  was  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  that  clause  of  the 
Army  Eeserve  Act  of  1867  which  related 
to  the  employment  or  non-employment, 
in  the  recent  despateh  of  re-inforcematti 
to  the  Cape,  of  those  men  of  the  Aimj 
Eeserve  who  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  volunteer  for  service.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  hon.  Members 
of  the  Committee,  and  in  that  of  others, 
that  very  early  in  the  present  Session  he 
asked  a  Question  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  as  to  whether  he  could 
not  avail  himself,  under  the  11  th  clau^ 
of  the  Army  Eeserve  Act  of  1 867,  and  in 
the  emergency  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred, of  the  very  valuable  and  mo$t 
efficient  services  of  those  men  of  the 
Army  Eeserve  who  were  willing  to  vo- 
lunteer for  service  ?  The  answer  which 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Grentleinan 
gave  was  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
answer  they  received  to  a  like  Questicn 
last  week.  For  this  reason,  it  was  Le> 
cessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  per- 
sons interested  in  the  matter  that  some 
explanation  should  be  given.  The  answer 
which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  War  gave 
on  the  21st  of  February  to  his  (Sir  Heniy 
Havelock's)  Question,  as  to  whether  the 
Army  Eeserve  men  who  were  willing  to 
volunteer  could  be  employed  for  service 
at  the  Cape,  was  as  fouows : — 

**  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  aware  tluit 
any  men  of  the  Army  Beserve  have  ToInnteereJ 
for  service  at  the  Cape,  although  I  have  do 
douht,  from  all  that  1  have  heard,  they  iroa]«i 
he  very  ready  to  do  so  if  an  oppoztunity  wtw 
given.  With  regard  to  the  second  Queetif  n,  I 
must  speak  with  some  reservation :  but,  as  I  am 
advised  at  present,  the  men  who  have  joined  the 
Army  Eeserve  are  covered  by  the  Statute  L&w 
of  1867,  under  which  they  are  allowed  to  mtt^ 
upon  two  conditions  —  first,  a  Proclamaticn 
under  section  10  in  case  of  a  national  cmcrg^psiv : 
and,  secondly,  by  volunteering  for  duty.  Undtr 
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the  military  authorities ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Service. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  clearly 
evaded  the  point  which  had  been  put 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Major 
O'Beime).  A  distinct  question  had  been 
asked.  Could  the  Judge  Advocate  main- 
tain the  authority  of  his  decisions  ?  The 
reply  was,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
could  no  doubt  disallow  his  decisions. 
The  question  was — had  his  decisions 
any  legal  force  whatever  ?  When  they 
talked  about  the  Office  as  a  Court  of 
Beview,  the  question  was,  whether  it 
was  a  Court  with  any  power  of  main- 
taining its  decisions?  The  question  was, 
"whether  this  Office  of  Judge  Advocate 
General  was  not  merely  that  of  an  as- 
sessor, who  gave  an  opinion,  but  had  no 
power  to  enforce  it  ?  He  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  inquire  into  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  for,  surely,  when  they  paid  a 
salary,  they  ought  to  be  sure  that  the 
Office  was  something  more  than  a  name, 
and  the  officer  something  more  than  an 
assessor.  They  would  vote  this  money 
with  much  more  satisfaction,  if  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  give  the  Office  more  autho- 
rity. He  quite  agreed  that  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  post  should  be  held 
by  a  barrister  of  high  authority,  because 
then  they  would  be  certain  that  justice 
would  be  given  where  it  was  not  now 
always  given. 

Mr.  CALLAN  had  listened  to  the 
debate  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  even 
now  in  great  difficulty  as  to  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Surely,  as  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  present,  they  ought  to 
have,  and  it  was  most  desirable  they 
should  have,  an  explanation  from  him, 
as  to  his  powers  and  authorities.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  respect,  he  should  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  what  were  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  office,  be- 
fore they  were  asked  to  vote  this  sum  of 
£2,000  as  a  salary. 

Major  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  even 
now  they  did  not  know  who  was  respon- 
sible for  these  forms.  Was  it  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  or  the  judicial 
department,  or  the  military  department  ? 
Of  course,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  even  where 
the  prisoner  pleaded  guilty ;  but  in  tlie 


several  cases  to  which  he  had  referred 
that  always  could  be  done,  if  necessary. 
What  he  complained  of  was  that  the 
courts  martial  were  obliged  to  try  out  a 
case,  even  when  a  man  pleaded  guilty 
where  he  was  obviously  guilty,  and 
where,  accordingly,  much  time  was 
wasted  in  the  procedure.  He  would 
suggest  that  some  plan  might  be  found 
for  shortening  this  procedure.  They 
might  have  shorthand  writers  in  some 
cases,  and  where  that  was  not  possible, 
then  they  could  follow  the  old  plan.  At 
present,  it  was  necessary  to  put  down 
every  bit  of  evidence,  even  when  no  one 
desired  it.  People  seemed  to  think  that 
officers'  time  was  of  no  value,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  this  rubbish  should  be 
stuck  down,  when  a  slight  change  might 
save  a  great  deal  of  work.  For  his 
part,  he  had  never  known  anyone 
having  experience  on  the  subject  who 
did  not  think  that  these  proceedings 
might  be  shortened  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  remarked, 
that  the  procedure  had  been  shortened 
a  good  deal  of  late  by  the  adoption  of 
printed  forms,  and  ho  thought  something 
more  might  be  done  in  that  direction. 
As  to  cases  where  a  man  pleaded  guilty, 
he  had  known  one  where  the  prisoner 
was  afterwards  asked  if  he  had  anything 
to  say,  and  his  statement  showed  that 
he  was  not  guilty. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  agreed  that 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  not  to  ro  • 
cord  the  proceedings  where  men  pleaded 
guilty,  for  he  had  known  a  case  also 
where  a  man  pleaded  guilty,  and  after- 
wards made  a  long  statement  which 
showed  that  he  always  meant  to  plead 
not  guilty. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Brighton  (General  Shute), 
whether  he  correctly  understood  him  to 
say  that  the  decision  of  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen,  in  the  case  of  Sergeant 
Darrah,  was  overruled  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? 

General  SHUTE  replied  that  he 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  it  would 
be  very  satisfactory  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  General,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  inform  the  Committee  what  he 
actually  did  say.  He  (Mr.  Pamell) 
listened  very  attentively  to  his  state- 
ment.    It   was   true  that  he  did    not 
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hon.  and  gallant  Oentleman  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock),  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the 
Army  that  the  public  did  not  get  out  of 
the  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General  as 
much  advantage  as  they  were  entitled 
to,  considering  its  cost.  There  was  one 
duty  which  might  very  properly  be  put 
upon  this  Office — namely ,  the  preparation 
of  the  Mutiny  Bills  which  came  before 
the  House.  The  Judge  Advocate  General 
was  specially  appointed  to  interpret  the 
Mutiny  Act ;  but  what  did  they  now  see? 
They  had  a  Mutiny  Bill  before  them, 
which  had  been  prepared  entirely  by 
outsiders,  by  the  civilian  draftsmen  of 
the  Government.  If  ever  there  was  a 
duty  which  might  well  devolve  on  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  it  was  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Mutiny  Bill.  He  knew 
not  what  the  expense  might  be  of  em- 
ploying Sir  Henry  Thring  to  prepare 
the  Bill;  but  he  knew  this — that  he  ought 
to  receive  a  large  sum  indeed,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  labour  and  trouble 
he  had  taken  in  the  matter.  There  was 
a  Judge  Advocate  General  receiving 
£2,000  a-year,  as  well  as  a  Legal  Secre- 
tary at  the  War  Office ;  but  neither  of 
them  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Bill.  Another  Gentleman 
had  to  be  employed,  who  had  told  the 
Committee  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
subject.  They  need  not,  thererore,  be 
surprised  if  the  Bill  was  a  long  time  in 
getting  through  the  Committee.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Judge  Advocate^Gene- 
ral's  Department  ought  to  be  employed 
more  in  connection  with  military  affairs 
than  they  were,  and  there  were  many 
occasions  on  which  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  might  rise  in  the  House,  with 
very  gpreat  benefit,  to  explain  certain 
questions  and  thus  assist  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  who  was  now  under- 
going a  great  strain  in  carrying  the 
Army  Bill  through  Parliament. 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said, 
the  various  drafts  and  other  matters  had 
been  constantly  before  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General;  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  could  prepare  a  Bill  such 
as  that  now  before  the  Committee,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  means  of  doing  so. 
As  regarded  himself,  he  was  at  all  times 
perfectly  ready  to  answer  any  question 
put  to  him,  or  to  give  any  assistance  to 
his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or  to  any 
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hon.  Gentleman  who  chose  to 
His  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  he  was  willing  to  perform  any  part 
of  the  duty  he  had  taken  upon  himself; 
but  it  was  certainly  not  his  desiie  to 
throw  himself  unduly  before  the  House. 
He  had  now  answered  the  qaeetioii  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gk>rdon),  and  he  should  be  glad  ii 
he  could  afford  any  information  to  oth«T 
hon.  Gentlemen. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  that  it  waa  n*?: 
the  wish  of  the  Committee  that,  in  the 
discussion  in  which  they  were  now  ci- 
gaged,  there  should  be  even  an  appear- 
ance of  a  reflection  upon  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  present  Jnd^ 
Advocate  General.  Furthermore,  in 
rising  to  take  part  in  the  discussioa,  i: 
was  not  his  wish,  in  any  d^^ee,  to  make 
remarks  which  might  be  personally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  right  hon.  and  leaned 
Gentleman;  nor,  in  point  of  fact,  did 
he  wish  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the 
ability  with  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  post.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  f  orWar  said, 
in  justification  of  this  Vote,  that  the 
Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General  had 
been  handed  down  from  a  remote  period. 
No  doubt,  it  had  been  handed  down  from 
a  remote  period,  and  that  many  distin- 
guished gentlemen  had  held  the  OfBce. 
But  the  Committee  ought,  at  all  events, 
to  recollect  this — that  within  their  own 
experience  there  had  been  a  period 
within  which  the  Judge  Advocate  Gene- 
ral had  not  been  required  at  all ;  that 
there  was  a  time  during  which  the  Office 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
They  remembered  that  the  late  Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen  retired  from  that 
Office,  and  that  for  some  months  there 
was  no  successor  appointed.  At  length, 
however,  it  became  convenient  for  the 
Minister  of  the  day  to  appoint  to  the 
Office  a  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  had  been  removed  from  one 
position,  but  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
retain  in  the  Public  Service.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Bylands)  that  when 
they  were  voting  this  £2,000,  the  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  know  what  wer>? 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Jud^re 
Advocate  General.  It  seemed  possible 
for  the  Office  always  to  remain  in  abey- 
ance ;  or,  at  all  events,  for  its  duties  to 
be  performed  by  the  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  the  other  gentle- 
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year  or  not.  But,  at  present,  the  Com- 
mittee was  in  a  state  of  complete  mysti- 
fication ;  and  unless  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  condescend  to 
explain  what  were  his  duties,  they  could 
only  assume  that  ho  was  in  a  state  of 
mystification  himself  regarding  them. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  last  (Mr.  Callan)  could  not  have 
been  in  his  place  during  the  whole  of 
the  discussion,  or  he  would  have  heard 
the  explanation  that  ho  had  asked  for, 
^ven  at  least  three  or  four  times,  to  the 
Committee.  The  principal  duties  of  the 
Office  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold 
were  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Review  over 
all  the  district  and  general  courts  mar- 
tial that  were  held  elsewhere  than  in 
India;  and  he  had,  besides,  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  as  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  findings  of  all  general  courts  mar- 
tial held  on  officers  or  soldiers.  These 
were  responsible  duties  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  had  also  to  advise  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Mutiny  Act  as  far  as 
related  to  criminal  matters.  The  juris- 
diction in  matters  arising  out  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  not  criminal  belonged  to  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  peruse  the  proceedings 
of  every  general  and  district  court  mar- 
tial which  came  before  him.  In  that 
work  he  was  assisted  by  a  deputy,  who 
was  a  civilian,  and  by  three  other  able 
officers.  Two  of  those  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  One  of  them  dis- 
tinguished hiijiself  greatly  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  before  the  Committee 
last  year ;  and  the  third,  and  last  ap- 
pointed, was  not  only  a  Colonel  in  the 
Army,  but  he  was  also  a  barrister. 
That  was,  surely,  a  good  guarantee 
that  the  duties  of  this  Office  were  pro- 
perly discharged.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  had  remarked 
that  he  gained  his  Office  as  a  reward  for 
obstruction,  and  he  could  only  reply  that 
when  the  hon.  Member  could  say  that 
he  had  obtained  an  Office  of  that  qualit}', 
as  a  reward  for  his  Parliamentary  ser- 
vices, he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
day. 

Majob  O'BEIENE  pointed  out 
that  while  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Stanley) 
had  said  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
never  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands)  had  given 


an  instance  where  that  liad  been  done. 
It  might  often  suit  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  War  Office  to  do  that ;  for 
if  a  purchasing  officer  were  tried,  they 
might  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  so  con- 
fiscate his  money.  He  should  take  a 
Division,  unless  a  satisfactory  reply  were 
given. 

Sill  AVILLIAM  HARCOUET  ob- 
served, that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  that 
debate,  because  it  seemed  to  him  a  great 
many  of  the  questions  raised  might  more 
properly  be  discussed  in  Committee  on 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill. 
They  could  not,  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
alter  the  functions  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General.  He  was  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing,  in  many  respects,  to  alter  the 
Office,  as  he  understood  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  was  not  really  a  Judge  at 
all ;  but  he  was  an  assessor  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  advising  them  upon  tho 
legality  of  any  transactions  which  might 
have  taken  place  at  courts  martial.  Of 
course,  that  decision  was  not  binding, 
any  more  than  a  decision  of  any  assessor 
would  be  binding.  The  Judo;e  Advocate 
General  stood  to  the  War  Office,  in  fact, 
exactly  in  the  same  position  that  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  did  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  They  were 
generally  guided  by  their  opinion,  and 
they  would  incur  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility if  thoy  departed  from  that  ad- 
vice ;  yet,  if  they  chose,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  In  the  same  way,  the 
military  authorities  were  at  liberty  to 
pass  over  the  advice  of  tho  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.  He  did  think  at  one 
time  that  the  law  should  be  altered, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  should  be  binding; 
but  he  withdrew  that  ojnnion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  argument,  which  ho 
thought  an  admirable  one,  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  destroy  the  responsibility  of 
the  military  authorities.  At  present,  if 
they  took  any  course  which  was  unjusti- 
fiable, the  House  could  call  them  to  ac- 
count ;  but  if  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  decision  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  could  say  they 
had  no  power  to  over- rule  his  decision, 
then  the  highest  military  authorities 
would  be  able  to  impose  this  authority 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  between 
themselves  and  the  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Vote,  he  had  not  heard  any- 
body suggest  that  the  duties  of  the  Office 
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position  of  that  official  raised  veiy  con- 
siderably. It  was  a  position  of  vital 
importance  to  the  discipline  of  the  Army. 
"Whether  it  really  was  so  or  not,  he  con- 
sidered it  should  be  a  judicial  position ; 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  should 
occupy  the  position  of  an  acting  Judge, 
and  who  should  be  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  Party  or  of  politics,  and  not  be 
removable  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  Government.  Such  an  officer  should 
be  selected  from  amongst  the  best  known 
barristers  of  the  day,  who  had  had  great 
experience  in  Criminal  Law.  His  deputy, 
also,  should  be  selected  very  much  for 
the  same  reason.  Indifferent  lawyers 
and  briefless  barristers  appointed  to  the 
Judge  Advocate's  Department  had,  jfrom 
time  to  time,  done  infinite  mischief  as 
regarded  discipline  and  military  law. 
He  considered  that  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  there 
ought  to  be  a  considerably  greater  mili- 
tary element  than  now  existed.  They 
ought  to  have  in  the  Department  officers 
of  considerable  regimental  experience, 
and  men  whose  specialiti  had  been  courts 
martial.  There  were  such  men  in  every 
regiment,  and  they  should  be  selected 
for  this  Department  by  a  strong  test 
examination.  In  his  opinion,  there  ought 
also  to  be  a  strong  and  closer  connection 
between,  at  all  events,  the  military  ele- 
ment of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department  and  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department  at  the  Horse  Guards.  A 
Commander-in-Chief  might  now  be  really 
and  totally  ignorant  of  the  decision  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  might 
himself  give  orders  entirely  contrary  to 
what  had  been  ruled  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  to  the  General  Officer  com- 
manding a  division,  and  the  Committee 
would  agree  with  him  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  not  desirable.  He  could 
quote  so  many  instances  where  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department,  apart 
from  political  reasons  and  sometimes 
from  positive  ignorance,  had  given  very 
incorrect  decisions,  that  he  contended 
the  Department  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
reformed  and  specially  so  organized 
as  to  be  above  political  interest.  He 
could  remember  a  Judge  Advocate 
General,  who  was  a  Liberal,  stand- 
ing for  a  borough  at  a  General  Elec- 
tion for  re-election,  and  he  was  very 
nearly  beaten,  and  lost  40  or  50  votes 
entirely  by  the  other  Party  condescending 
to  get  up  a  cry  that  he  had  advocated 
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what  they  untruthfully  called  * '  brmndiBs" 
with  B.C.  He  (General  Shute)  iTts 
sure  the  Committee  would  agree  vixh 
him  that  an  officer  who  was  almost  a 
Judge  should  be  independent  of  tha: 
sort  of  cry.  He  knew  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  very  much  opposed  to  ast- 
thing  like  marking ;  but  he  was  satia^ad 
it  was  the  only  way  in  which  thej  shoiild 
get  over  the  great  difficulty  with  regard 
to  desertion  and  fraudulent  re-enlisi- 
ment.  Marking  with  the  letters  *'  B.  C 
was  not  done  in  the  least  as  a  militarT 
punishment,  and  it  was  done  with  fts 
little  pain  as  possible  by  merely  tattoo- 
ing. Officers  on  courts  martial  oftai 
used  to  very  much  object  to  markzug 
men  of  previously  fair  character  witk 
the  letter  ''  D ;  "  but  when  a  court  mar- 
tial did  not  make  this  a  part  of  its  sen- 
tence for  desertion,  the  President  was 
ordered  to  append  a  letter  to  the  pro- 
ceedings explaining  the  reason  for  the 
omission,  so  groat  an  object  was  it  in 
those  days  considered  by  the  War  De- 
partment to,  by  this  means,  protect  the 
taxpaying  public  from  fraud.  In  the 
same  way,  with  regard  to  **  B.  C,"  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  possibly 
improve  the  Army  if,  whenever  they  got 
rid  of  a  blackguard  out  of  one  regi- 
ment, they  were  not  able  io  mark  him» 
so  that  he  might  be  prevented  froai 
enlisting  in  another  corps. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  now 
wandering  from  the  subject  before  the 
Committee. 

General  SHUTE  said,  his  object  was 
to  show  that  the  Judge  Advocate  GeD<>- 
ral,  to  whose  election  he  had  referred, 
was  perfectly  right  in  advocating  mark- 
ing, and  yet  he  very  nearly  lost  his  seat 
by  it.     If  the  late  Mr.  Butt  were  still  in 
the  House,  he  would  know  of  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Cork — a   case  of  a 
court  martial  on  Fenian  prisoners.    Ou© 
of  them  would  be  remembered  by  some 
hon.    Members    present    as    Sergeant 
Darrah.   Two  non-commissioned  officers 
were  tried  for  cases  of  most  outrageous 
mutiny.     Both  were  sentenced  to  death ; 
but  the  proceedings  of  the  first  cooit 
martial  were  quashed,  and  the  prisoner 
returned  to  his  duty,  because  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  decided  that  the  evi- 
dence was    contrary  to    law,    showing 
either  utter   ignorance  of  the    law  of 
evidence  as  regards  co-conspirators,  or, 
as  some  thought,  fear  of  his  constituents. 
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tify  tliat  the  policeman  in  question  was 
entitled  to  the  reward,  and  that  had  to 
be  countersigned  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  batalion. 

Colonel  STANLEY  quite  agreed  that 
this  item  required  very  carefully  watch- 
ing. Last  year,  the  amount  was  excep- 
tionally high,  because  there  were  an  un- 
usual number  of  enlistments,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  the  ratio  of  desertion 
followed  that  of  enlistment.  He  knew 
that  in  the  past  there  was  certainly  some 
ground  for  suspecting  collusion ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  it  existed  at  all  now. 
He  hoped  next  year  they  would  find  a 
falling  off  in  this  item. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £266,200,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Medical  Establishments  and  Services,  which 
'will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880." 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  there  were  two 
points  connected  with  the  Vote  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  attention.  One,  with 
reference  to  the  health  of  our  troops  in 
India ;  and  the  other,  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South 
Africa.  His  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  first  subject  by  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral Lord  Mark  Kerr,  who  thought  it  was 
not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  troops 
that  the  same  hours  for  meals  should  be 
kept  in  India  as  in  England.  At  pre- 
sent they  got  their  dinners  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  result  w^as  that  the 
troops  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  there 
was  great  loss  of  life.  Lord  Mark  Kerr 
said  that  when  he  altered  the  hours  of 
meals,  he  found  the  men  much  better  in 
health  than  under  the  old  system.  This, 
however,  being  a  new  practice,  objec- 
tions were  raised,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
discontinue  it.  He  brought  the  matter 
before  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
a  Correspondence  ensued  on  the  subject, 
which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  marked  as  a  matter  of  grave 
moment.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  was  anxious  to 
get  copies  of  this  Correspondence,  for  the 
matter  seriously  affected  our  troops ;  but 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
There  was  no  record  of  this  Correspond- 
ence at  the  War  Office,  although  marked 
as  of  grave  importance  by  the  Comm  and  er- 
in-  Chief.  It  had  been  sent  out  to  India, 
it  was  said,  nine  months  ago  ;  but  now 


that  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  been  drawn  to  this  matter, 
he  hoped  he  would  take  care  that  the 
question  was  not  allowed  to  drop.  He 
hoped,  also,  that  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  would  see  if  it  was  right 
tliat  the  change  should  be  made.  As  to 
the  second  point,  rightly  or  wrongly,  an 
impression  appeared  to  prevail  that,  so 
far  as  the  Government  was  concerned, 
sufficient  provision  had  not  been  made 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  believed  tliat  the  provi- 
sion was  inadequate,  and  that  the  supply 
of  doctors  and  of  medical  stores  was  in- 
sufficient, and  that  nurses  were  wanted. 
If  that  was  the  case,  it  was  a  very  serious 
question,  and  told  very  badly  for  the 
administration  of  the  War  Office.  It 
was  incredible,  after  the  sums  of  money 
that  had  been  voted,  that  our  soldiers 
should  be  in  the  state  descnbed.  Com- 
mittees Lad  been  funned  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
2)ersons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  shown 
on  many  occasions  their  zeal  and  kindly 
feeling ;  among  them  being  Lady  lUir- 
dett  Coutts  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
who  were  exerting  themselves  in  the 
matter  to  do  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Government.  At  the  church 
which  he  attended,  the  day  before,  tho 
preacher  asked  them  to  subscribe  double, 
nut  only  for  the  hospitals,  but  also  to 
enable  him  to  send  aid  for  the  benefit  of 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  discreditable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  all  concerned,  if  they 
were  in  such  a  state,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  with  a  small  nation 
of  savages,  these  committees  should  be 
required,  and  that  there  should  be  these 
collections  for  their  soldiers  in  their 
churches.  Such  a  thing  should  not  be 
necessary,  and  it  did  not  reflect  credit 
upon  the  Government  for  their  adminis- 
tration. He  was  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  they  were  ill-informed, 
and  that  stores  did  abound.  He  had 
seen  a  statement,  as  he  supposed,  in  tho 
nature  of  a  communique j  which  stated  that 
not  only  were  the  stores  fully  sufficient, 
but  that  the  amusement  and  comforts  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  attended  to.  Of 
course,  everyone  would  bo  willing  to  give 
subscriptions,  if  needed  ;  but  if  they 
were  not  necessary,  they  would  only 
look  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  if 
they  were  thus  to  ask  for  private  aid. 
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actions ;  and  if  he  were  to  venture  to  make 
a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  in  any  re- 
organization of  the  Office  it  should  be 
made  independent  of  the  Horse  Guards' 
Staff.  He  thought  that  would  be  taken 
as  a  boon  to  the  Army,  in  having  men 
who  were  independent  of  His  Koyal 
Highness  and  the  Horse  Guards'  Staff. 
There  were  cases  of  very  great  difficulty 
arising  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
strengthening  the  Office  he  thought  im- 
proved results  might  be  attained  in  the 
administration  of  military  justice. 

Me.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  was  not 
surprised  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  O'Beirne) 
had  called  attention  to  the  subject, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  the  Office 
was  not  efficiently  administered.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  constituted  some- 
thing like  a  civil  tribunal ;  but  then,  if 
the  Uommander-in-Chief  had  the  power 
of  setting  aside  the  decisions  of  that 
tribunal,  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
assenting  to  that  proceeding,  was  really 
stultifying  itself.  They  must  either  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  render  it  more  authorita- 
tive and  efficient,  or  they  must  restrict, 
to  some  extent,  the  position  of  the  Com- " 
mander-in-Chief .  That  had  been  proved 
by  professional  testimony  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Brighton  (General  Shute),  who  cited  a 
case  where  the  Judge  Advocate  Gene- 
ral set  aside  the  decision  of  a  court  mar- 
tial; but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Irish  Forces, 
who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 
Castle,  and  was  probably  subject  to 
political  influences,  set  aside  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and 
thus  the  whole  affair  was  placed  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  [General  Shute 
dissented.]  Well,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (General  Shute)  shook  his 
head  at  that  statement,  and-  he  (Mr. 
O'Connor  Power)  was  sorry  if  he  had 
misapprehended  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gendeman.  He  understood  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  in  one  part  of 
his  speech,  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Ser- 
geant Darrah  and  others  who  were  tried 
on  a  particular  charge.  No  doubt,  ac- 
cusations of  a  very  dreadful  nature  were 
brought  against  them ;  but  he  should 
say,  from  a  study  of  the  subject,  that 
the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business 
was  sending  soldiers  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment  for  alleged  political  of- 
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fences.     If  anything  could  be  done  by 
the    Judge    Advocate   General's  Office 
towards  independent  control  over  those 
tribunals,  some  good  would  have  be«i 
accomplished  ;   but,  in  his  opinion,  the 
root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  touched  up 
to  this  point.     He  believed  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  the  decisions  of  courts 
martial  generally  give  rise  to  arose  fpom 
the  fact  that  the  prisoner  who  was  tried 
before    them  was  not  represented  by 
counsel,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were 
tried  before  a  Civil  Court   for   a  ciril 
offence.     There  could  be  iio  doubt  that 
the  common  soldier  standing  his  tzial 
for  any  offence  in  the  Army  was  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  position  compared 
to  that  of  the  criminal  who  was  brought 
before  a  civil  tribunal;   and  until  the 
law  was  so  altered  as  to  give  facilities  to 
the  military  prisoner  as  regarded  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  and  legal  de- 
fence in   every  shape   and  form,  thej 
might  expect  to  find  that  these  decision*, 
when  they  came  to  be  reviewed,  were  of 
a  very  doubtful  and  ambiguous  charac- 
ter.     This  Vote  called  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to   make  certain    provision  for 
military  prisons ;  and  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  treatment  which  mili- 
tary    prisoners    received    in    times    of 
political  excitement  in  England  and  in 
Ireland   was   a  subject    to    which  the 
Judge  Advocate   General  had  devoted 
any  attention?     All  these  questions  of 
military  law   and  punishment  were  at 
the  very  root  of  the  strength  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army,  and  great  com- 
plaints were    frequently  made   of  the 
manner  in  which  military  offences  had 
been  punished  in  times  of  political  ex- 
citement.     Instead  of    abolishing   the 
Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General,  he 
thought  they  should  endeavour  to  secure 
the  services  of  someone  who  was  well 
posted  in  military  law.     It  ought  also  to 
be  a  permanent  Office,  and  the  holder  of 
it  should  not  be  liable  to  be  changed  by 
the  incoming  or  the   outgoing  of  any 
political  Party.     Still,  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
people's  Representatives  in  that  House ; 
for  although  the  Office  might  be  held 
permanently  by  one  Gentleman,  his  acts, 
as   a  subordinate  of  the  Government, 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
amination  and  control  of  Parliament. 
Well,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  Judge  Advocate  General  as 
he  at  present  existed ;  and  he  thought 
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Staff.  That  must  be  received  as  evidence 
of  very  considerable  weight,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  hospital 
arrangements  would  be  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  the  Ser- 
vice. He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
allow  him  to  point  out  in  how  very  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  a  position  he  was 
placed.  On  the  one  hand,  no  demands 
had  been  made  for  further  aid ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  extremely  averse 
to  stand  forward,  either  officially  or  other- 
wise, between  a  very  natural,  kind-hearted 
and  spontaneous  desire  in  the  country 
to  render  aid.  Nobody,  of  course,  was 
so  well  off  but  that  they  could  afford  to 
be  better  off;  and,  no  doubt,  from  this 
feeling,  people  were  anxious  to  do  all  that 
lay  in  their  power,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
some  assistance  and  of  rendering  some  re- 
lief, although  there  was  no  positive  want. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  near  him 
(Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay),  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aid  Society,  had  been 
good  enough  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
sent  out  a  credit  of  a  considerable  amount 
to  an  officer  of  experience,  who  was  one 
of  the  Commissariat  in  Africa,  and  had 
exerted  himself  in  similar  ways  in  other 
countries ;  that  that  officer  had  drawn 
upon  the  fund  to  a  very  small  amount 
indeed ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  it  had  been  to  provide 
comforts  which  some  people  would  call 
luxurious,  such  as  tobacco,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  for  the  men.  That  all 
seemed  to  him  to  point  to  the  fact  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  medical  wants 
were  fairly  supplied,  and  even  more  than 
fairly  supplied.  He  could  not  say  that 
at  some  particular  places  on  the  line  of 
march,  or  out  of  it,  that  there  were  not 
some  cases  of  need.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  a  whole  chemist's  shop  in  the 
Highlands.  The  difficulty  had  simply, 
therefore,  been  one  of  transport ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  understand,  wherever 
it  was  possible  hospitals  had  been  es- 
tablished and  medical  comforts  had  been 
provided,  which  had  proved  fully  suffi- 
cient. K  he  were  aware  of  anything  to 
the  contrary,  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
it  would  be  his  duty  at  once  to  make  it 
known  to  the  House.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  he  believed  that  that  was 
not  at  all  so.  Although  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stores  went  down  in  the 
steamship  Clyde,  and  were  lost,  yet  im- 
mediately that  was  known  in  this  country, 
and  without  waiting  for  transport,  steps 
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were  taken  to  send  out  supplies  by  the 
mail  boats,  as  fast  as  was  possible.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee 
that  they  should  know  exactly  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  spot.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  the  Medical  Department 
proper,  there  were  58  officers  at  the 
Capo,  7  on  the  passage,  and  13  under 
orders.  Of  the  Naval  Medical  Depart- 
ment— present,  4 ;  on  passage,  2.  Se- 
veral surgeons,  exclusive  of  those  em- 
ployed locally — 38  present  and  2  on 
passage.  Army  Hospital  Corps,  8  pre- 
sent and  1  on  passage.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers,  275  present  and  108  on 
passage.  He  might  add  that  within  the 
last  few  days,  though  no  demand  had 
been  made  upon  him,  he  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  place  under  orders  1  lady 
superintendent  and  6  nurses  attached  to 
the  hospital  at  home,  which  was  in  ad- 
dition to  any  medical  aid  afforded  by 
private  enterprize  in  the  Cape.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  Army  in  the  field  had 
ever  had  its  medical  wants  so  far  met 
in  proportion  to  its  strength ;  and  he  felt 
sure  the  Committee  would  have  confi- 
dence that  if  any  further  medical  de- 
mands were  made  they  would  be  met 
to  the  best  of  their  power.  With  regard 
to  the  Medical  Department,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that,  even  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  he  was  not  able  to  speak  with 
entire  certainty.  These  matters  of  re- 
vising the  conditions  of  service  were 
always  matters  of  considerable  delay; 
but,  speaking  generally,  he  might  say 
that,  provided  he  could  obtain  the  assent 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
it  was  his  intention,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Committee  appointed  by  his  Pre- 
decessor, as  to  the  pay  and  the  status  of 
the  medical  officers.  It  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  very  expedient  to  deal  with 
details  at  that  moment ;  and  he  did  not 
apprehend  that  it  was  entirely  a  matter 
upon  which  it  would  be  wise  to  lay  down 
abstract  principles.  But  there  was  one 
point  winch  had  given  him  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  and  for  whose  as- 
sistance he  was  deeply  obliged,  very  con- 
siderable difficulty.  That  was  a  recom- 
mendation which  he  feared  had  given 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
— that  certain  medical  bodies  should 
have  the  power  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  medical  service.     It  was 
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Ministry  who  was  either  too  able  or  too 
ornamental  for  any  other  position  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  Occasionally  they 
had  men  of  ability  in  the  Office ;  but,  in 
face  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Brighton,  he  would  ask  whether  some 
change  was  not  necessary  ?  They  now 
had  it,  on  the  authority  of  that  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  that  a  man  was  sentenced 
to  deathby  a  court  martial  on  proceedings 
which  the  then  Lord  Advocate  (Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen)  declared  to  be  illegal.  Not- 
withstanding that  opinion  from  a  man 
whose  high  legal  ability  certainly  en- 
titled him  to  sit  upon  the  Bench,  it  was 
over-ruled  in  a  moment  of  intense  poli- 
tical excitement  by  the  authorities  in 
Dublin,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Perhaps  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  would  be  able 
to  tell  them  whether  this  was  the  man 
who  died  in  prison  ?  The  gentleman 
filling  this  post  should  be  a  man  emi- 
nent for  legal  ability,  who  would  hold  a 
firm  hand  over  the  military  authorities 
whose  opinion  he  might  have  to  set 
aside,  and  a  person  whose  opinion  would 
carry  immense  moral,  as  well  as  official, 
weight.  Of  course,  the  authorities 
would  snap  their  fingers  at  an  orna- 
mental Judge  Advocate,  and  would  not 
care  what  he  advised.  With  regard  to 
the  forms  of  courts  martial,  it  was  an 
anomaly  too  painful  to  be  permitted  to 
continue,  that  cross-examination,  even 
in  cases  where  a  man  was  on  trial  for 
his  life,  should  be  conducted  in  this  old- 
fashioned  and  wasteful  way.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  legal  Gentlemen  in  the 
Committee  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  shako  the  testimony  of  any  man  in 
cross-examination,  when  every  answer 
had  to  be  written,  and  so  he  had  time 
given  him  to  think  over'  his  replies. 

Majob  O'BEIENE  begged  to  point 
out  that  he  had  received  no  reply  to  his 
question,  as  to  whether  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  power  to  set  aside  the 
opinion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
That  was  his  main  objection  to  this 
appointment,  and  that  point  had  been 
evaded. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  he 
had  no  absolute  power  in  himself  to 
set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  although,  of  course, 
it  might  happen  that  in  matters  relating 
to  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
not  appertaining  to  proceedings  arising 
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out  of  courts  martial,  the  decisioa  mig^ 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  riews  of  tke 
Judge  Advocate  General.     With  regiid 
to  the  forms  of  the  procedure  of  oomu 
martial,  it  seemed  to  him.  that  the  h<xa. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Major  N(^ 
was  mistaken  when  he  said  that  ao  pan 
of  the  Army  Discipline  and  ReguUtioci 
Bill  dealt  with  this  subject.  Claafie69U;ii 
down  the  rules  of  procedure,  and  gate 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  power  to 
make  rules,  and  so  on.    These  rolee  had 
to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Hotue, 
and  they  would  be  treated  in  the  saiM 
manner  as  the  judicial  rules.     With  re- 
gard to  taking  down  the  evidence  by  i 
shorthand  writer,  it  was  much  more  euj 
to  agree  with  the  proposition  than  to 
carry  it  out.     In  the  first  place,  ia  t 
very  great  number  of  courts  martial 
there  was  no  cross-examination  at  ail, 
as  the  prisoner  did  not  desire  any  open- 
ing for  cross-examination.     It  was  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  proceedings  o£ 
courts  martial  to  those  of  ordinary  Lav 
Courts.     For  instance,  when  a  prisoner 
pleaded  guilty,  proceedings  were  easily 
stopped  in  a  Civil  Court,    while  that 
coidd  not  be  the  case  in  a  court  martial, 
because    a  prisoner    might    sometimes 
plead  guilty  of  an  offence  he  had  never 
committed,  in  order  to  get  sentenced  to 
a  certain  punishment.     It  was,  there- 
fore,  necessary  to  go  through  all  the 
forms  of  a  court  martiaL     It  must  be 
remembered    also,    with  regard    to   a 
shorthand  writer,  there  were  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way.     No  doubt,  such 
assistance  was  of   considerable   value, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  sug- 
gestion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
entail  considerable  expense,  and  there 
would,  of  course,  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  details.  Summing 
up  what  had  been  said  during  the  de- 
bate, it  appeared  there  was  a  oertaia 
current  of  feeling,  with  which  he  could 
not  sympathize,   in  favour  of  making 
this  tribunal  independent  of  the  mih- 
tary  authorities;   but  that  was  a  Terr 
different  thing  from  condenming    the 
whole  system  at  present  connected  with 
that  Office.    All  wished,  of  course,  to 
see  that  tribunal  made  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible.     His    right    hon.    and    learned 
Friend  had  examined    very  caiefnlly. 
and  in  a  very  independent  manner,  all 
decisions  on  matters  of  military  law, 
and  he  reported  upon    them.      These 
reports  did  not  cause  any  conflict  with 
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the  military  authorities ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Service. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  clearly 
evaded  the  point  which  had  been  put 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Major 
O'Beime).  A  distinct  question  had  been 
asked.  Could  the  Judge  Advocate  main- 
tain the  authority  of  his  decisions  ?  The 
reply  was,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
could  no  doubt  disallow  his  decisions. 
The  question  was — had  his  decisions 
any  legal  force  whatever  ?  When  they 
talked  about  the  Office  as  a  Court  of 
Beview,  the  question  was,  whether  it 
"was  a  Court  with  any  power  of  main- 
taining its  decisions?  The  question  was, 
•whether  this  Office  of  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral  was  not  merely  that  of  an  as- 
sessor, who  gave  an  opinion,  but  had  no 
power  to  enforce  it  ?  He  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  inquire  into  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  for,  surely,  when  they  paid  a 
salary,  they  ought  to  be  sure  that  the 
Office  was  something  more  than  a  name, 
and  the  officer  something  more  than  an 
assessor.  They  would  vote  this  money 
with  much  more  satisfaction,  if  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  give  the  Office  more  autho- 
rity. He  quite  agreed  that  it  was  very 
desirable  that  the  post  should  be  held 
by  a  barrister  of  high  authority,  because 
then  they  would  be  certain  that  justice 
would  be  given  where  it  was  not  now 
always  given. 

Mr.  CALLAN  had  listened  to  the 
debate  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  even 
now  in  great  difficulty  as  to  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Surely,  as  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  present,  they  ought  to 
have,  and  it  was  most  desirable  they 
should  have,  an  explanation  from  him, 
as  to  his  powers  and  authorities.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  respect,  he  should  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  what  were  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  office,  be- 
fore they  were  asked  to  vote  this  sum  of 
£2,000  as  a  salary. 

Major  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  even 
now  they  did  not  know  who  was  respon- 
sible for  these  forms.  Was  it  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  or  the  judicial 
department,  or  the  military  department? 
Of  course,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  go  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  even  where 
the  prisoner  pleaded  guilty ;  but  in  the 


several  cases  to  which  he  had  referred 
that  always  could  be  done,  if  necessary. 
What  he  complained  of  was  that  the 
courts  martial  were  obliged  to  try  out  a 
case,  even  when  a  man  pleaded  guilty 
where  he  was  obviously  guilty,  and 
where,  accordingly,  much  time  was 
wasted  in  the  procedure.  He  would 
suggest  that  some  plan  might  be  found 
for  shortening  this  procedure.  They 
might  have  shorthand  writers  in  some 
cases,  and  where  that  was  not  possible, 
then  they  could  follow  the  old  plan.  At 
present,  it  was  necessary  to  put  down 
every  bit  of  evidence,  even  when  no  one 
desired  it.  People  seemed  to  think  that 
officers'  time  was  of  no  value,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  this  rubbish  should  be 
stuck  down,  when  a  slight  change  might 
save  a  great  deal  of  work.  For  his 
part,  he  had  never  known  anyone 
having  experience  on  the  subject  who 
did  not  think  that  these  proceedings 
might  be  shortened  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  remarked, 
that  the  procedure  had  been  shortened 
a  good  deal  of  late  by  the  adoption  of 
printed  forms,  and  he  thought  something 
more  might  be  done  in  that  direction. 
As  to  cases  where  a  man  pleaded  guilty, 
he  had  known  one  where  the  prisoner 
was  afterwards  asked  if  he  had  anything 
to  say,  and  his  statement  showed  that 
he  was  not  guilty. 

Colonel  COLTHUEST  agreed  that 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  not  to  re  • 
cord  the  proceedings  where  men  i)leaded 
guilty,  for  ho  had  known  a  case  also 
where  a  man  pleaded  guilty,  and  after- 
wards made  a  long  statement  which 
showed  that  he  always  meant  to  plead 
not  guilty. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Brigliton  (General  Shute), 
whether  he  correctly  understood  him  to 
say  that  the  decision  of  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen,  in  the  case  of  Sergeant 
Darrah,  was  overruled  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? 

General  SHUTE  replied  that  he 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  it  would 
be  very  satisfactory  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  General,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  inform  the  Committee  what  he 
actually  did  say.  He  (Mr.  Pamell) 
listened  very  attentively  to  his  state- 
ment.    It   was  true  that  he  did    not 
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mention  the  name  of  Sir  Colman  i 
0*Loghlen  ;  but  he  stated  that  the  Judge  ' 
Advocate  (xeneral  in  Ireland,  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Sergeant  Darrah,  de- 
cided that  the  evidence  at  the  trial  was 
illegal,  and  directed  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  quashed ;  and  that  the  Com- 
mandef-in-Chief  came  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, and  prevented  the  proceedings 
from  being  so  quashed.  It  seemed 
rather  difficult  to  discover  what  were  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General.  The  Office  seemed  to  him 
very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  sinecure, 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 
functions  of  that  Office  could  be  defined 
and  protected  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  the  War  Office.  There  seemed 
to  be  considerable  doubt  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
on  the  question,  whether  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  could  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  very  satisfactory 
if  he  would  introduce  some  Amendment 
which  would  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  should  be  pro- 
tected from  interference.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  present  holder  of  the 
Office  received  it  as  a  reward  for  his 
energetif  obstruction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  the  Ballot 
Act.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  certainly  very  energetic  in 
opposing  those  measures ;  but,  although 
obstruction  was  a  very  high  function, 
which  ought  to  be  protected  in  every 
way,  it  did  not  necessarily  entitle  the 
person  who  exorcised  it  to  an  Office  when 
nis  Party  came  into  power. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  TOWER  thouglit 
the  question  could  not  be  left  where  it 
was  now,  and  he  was  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  support  the  appeal  made  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Brighton.  He  certainly  un- 
derstood the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
to  refer  to  a  conflict  of  opinions  between 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in 
Ireland ;  and  if  that  was  not  what  he 
intended  to  convey,  he  should  like  to 
hear  anyone  in  the  House,  except  him- 
self, explain  exactly  what  it  was  he  did 
intend  to  say.  He  was  also  anxious  to 
have  some  further  explanation  about  this 
Office,  because  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  seemed  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  the  respective  powers  of  the  Judge 
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Advocate  General  and  the  Gommsiider- 
in-Chief.  It  seemed  that  when  ther^ 
was  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  them, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  power  to 
set  aside  the  decision  of  the  Jodge  Ad- 
vocate General. 

Major  NOLAN  really  thought  he  wa% 
entitled  to  an  answer  as  to  the  forms  of 
these  courts  martial.  It  was  a  sabstan- 
tial  point,  and  while  the  aaswer  was  of 
importance  it  might  be  very  eaah 
given.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  f^ 
War  acknowledged  his  reeponaibilitT, 
they  would  know  who  was  responahle 
for  them ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  very  uncertain  who  drew  up  these 
forms,  and  who  enforced  them. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  tie 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  certainly 
should  know  who  was  responsible  Itt 
these  forms,  inasmuch  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Queen's  Regulations,  signed  bj 
the  Adjutant  General.  They  coold 
scarcely  tell  whether  precisely  the  same 
policy  would  obtain  in  the  future,  be- 
cause these  rules  would  now  for  the 
first  time  be  laid  on  the  Table.  As  to 
the  position  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  his  decisions  could  be  techni- 
cally overruled;  but,  practically,  they 
never  were. 

Mr.  CALLAN  thought,  when  a  ques- 
tion had  been  put,  it  certainly  should  be 
answered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.     He  remembered  the  House 
for  10  years,  and  when  he  first  came  into 
it,  he  had  a  high  respect  for  the  OfBce  of 
Judge   Advocate  General,    which    had 
been  filled  by  several  able  men,  such  as 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Headlam,  and 
then,  in  1868,  by  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen. 
who  was  always  ready  to  stand  between 
offenders  tried  at  a  court  martial  and  the 
Horse  Guards.     When  he  resigned,  the 
Office  was  filled  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Northern  Ciicuit 
until  the  present  Government  appointed 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck)  to  that  post. 
He  supposed  that  he  was  appointed  be- 
cause of  his  conversational  qualities,  for 
in  that  House  he  had  never  heard  aav 
statement   by  him  showing  his   legal 
ability.    The  country  required  that  the 
Office  should  be  filled  by  one  who  was 
competent  at  least   to    explain  to  the 
Committee  what  were  the  powers  and 
authorities  he  possessed,  more  especiallr 
when  the  Vote   under    discussion  was 
whether  they  should  vote  him  £3,000  a- 
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year  or  not.  But,  at  present,  the  Com- 
mittee was  in  a  state  of  complete  mysti- 
fication ;  and  unless  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  condescend  to 
explain  what  were  his  duties,  they  could 
only  assume  that  ho  was  in  a  state  of 
mystification  himself  regarding  them. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  last  (Mr.  Callan)  could  not  have 
been  in  his  place  during  the  whole  of 
the  discussion,  or  he  would  have  heard 
the  explanation  that  he  had  asked  for, 
given  at  least  three  or  four  times,  to  the 
Committee.  The  principal  duties  of  the 
Office  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold 
were  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Review  over 
all  the  district  and  general  courts  mar- 
tial that  were  held  elsewhere  than  in 
India;  and  he  had,  besides,  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  as  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  findings  of  aU  general  courts  mar- 
tial held  on  officers  or  soldiers.  These 
were  responsible  duties  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  had  also  to  advise  upou  the 
construction  of  the  Mutiny  Act  as  far  as 
related  to  criminal  matters.  The  juris- 
diction in  matters  arising  out  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  not  criminal  belonged  to  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  peruse  the  proceedings 
of  every  general  and  district  court  mar- 
tial which  came  before  him.  In  that 
work  he  was  assisted  by  a  deputy,  who 
was  a  civilian,  and  by  three  other  able 
officers.  Two  of  those  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  One  of  them  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  before  the  Committee 
last  year ;  and  the  third,  and  last  ap- 
pointed, was  not  only  a  Colonel  in  the 
Army,  but  he  was  also  a  barrister. 
That  was,  surely,  a  good  guarantee 
that  the  duties  of  this  Office  were  pro- 
perly discharged.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  had  remarked 
that  he  gained  his  Office  as  a  reward  for 
obstruction,  and  he  could  only  reply  that 
when  the  hon.  Member  could  say  that 
he  had  obtained  an  Office  of  that  quality, 
as  a  reward  for  his  Parliamentary  ser- 
vices, he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
day. 

Ma  JOE  O'BEIRNE  pointed  out 
that  while  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Stanley) 
had  said  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
never  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  had  given 


an  instance  where  that  had  been  done. 
It  might  often  suit  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  War  Office  to  do  that ;  for 
if  a  purchasing  officer  were  tried,  they 
might  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  so  con- 
fiscate his  money.  He  should  take  a 
Division,  unless  a  satisfactory  reply  were 
given . 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  ob- 
served, that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  that 
debate,  because  it  seemed  to  him  a  great 
many  of  the  questions  raised  might  more 
properly  be  discussed  in  Committee  on 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill. 
They  could  not,  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
alter  the  functions  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General.  He  was  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing,  in  many  respects,  to  alter  the 
Office,  as  he  understood  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  was  not  really  a  Judge  at 
all ;  but  he  was  an  assessor  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  advising  them  upon  tlio 
legality  of  any  transactions  which  might 
have  taken  place  at  courts  martial.  Of 
course,  that  decision  was  not  binding, 
any  more  than  a  decision  of  any  assessor 
would  be  binding.  The  Judp^e  Advocate 
General  stood  to  the  War  Office,  in  fact, 
exactly  in  the  same  position  that  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  did  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  They  were 
generally  guided  by  their  opinion,  and 
they  would  incur  a  very  great  responsi- 
bility if  they  departed  from  that  ad- 
vice ;  yet,  if  they  chose,  they  wore  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  In  the  same  way,  the 
military  authorities  were  at  liberty  to 
pass  over  the  advice  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.  He  did  think  at  one 
time  that  the  law  should  be  altered, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  should  bo  binding; 
but  he  withdrew  that  opinion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  argument,  which  ho 
thought  an  admirable  one,  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  destroy  the  responsibility  of 
the  military  authorities.  At  present,  if 
they  took  any  course  which  was  unjusti- 
fiable, the  House  could  call  them  to  ac- 
count ;  but  if  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  decision  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  could  say  they 
had  no  power  to  over-rule  his  decision, 
then  the  highest  military  authorities 
would  be  able  to  impose  this  authorit}' 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  between 
themselves  and  the  country.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Vote,  he  had  not  heard  any- 
body suggest  that  the  duties  of  the  Office 
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were  not  discharged  well  and  thoroughly. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  advised  the  military  authorities  for 
some  years,  and  they  had  never  heard 
that  his  advice  was  not  sound  and  right. 
Therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  would  be  far  more  convenient 
to  discuss  these  suggestions  for  altera- 
tions in  Committee  on  the  Army  Disci- 
pline and  Regulation  Bill,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  work  so  far  as  this 
Vote  was  concerned. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  considered  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  they  had  heard 
any  real  explanation  of  the  duties  of  the 
Office  ;  and  it  was  sufficient,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  justify  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Major  O'Beirne)  in  not  taking  a 
Division. 

Major  O'BEIENE  desired  to  with- 
draw his  opposition,  now  that  the  pro- 
per explanation  had  been  given  them  of 
the  duties  of  the  Office,  although  he  had 
had  to  wait  a  very  considerable  time  for 
the  explanation. 

Sin  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  Committee  had  received  an  explana- 
tion which  ho  could  assure  them  was  not 
correct.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  was  only  the  adviser 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  that  they 
could  take  his  advice  or  not  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  was  a  mistake. 
Tlie  Judge  Advocate  General  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  legal  part  of  all  general 
courts  martial.  He  took  the  Sovereign's 
pleasure  himself  upon  that  point,  and 
if  he  advised  the  Sovereign  that  a  court 
martial  was  illegal,  the  military  autho- 
rities could  take  no  action.  lie  was  not 
simply  the  legal  authority  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities;  but  he  was  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  the  Sovereign,  and  in  direct 
personal  communication  with  her. 

Mr.  CALLAN  thought  they  were 
worse  off  than  ever,  for  they  had  had  a 
lengthy  explanation  from  most  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  House,  and  then 
they  were  assured  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  military  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  that  explanation  was 
not  correct.  All  he  could  say  was  that 
if  the  Judge  Advocate  General  was 
merely  a  legal  assessor,  it  was  the  dear- 
est Office  to  the  country,  and  the  best 
paid  one  in  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Sir  Williavi  Hareourt 


Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  bring  cue 
or  two  small  points  under  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Under  sub-head  B,  the  payment  of  act- 
ing Judge  Advocate  in  the  Colonies  last 
year  was  only  £20,  this  year  the  amoani 
was  £50.  Then,  again,  the  Colonial 
charges  were  £130  ;  while  this  year 
they  were  only  £100.  This  applied 
to  him  to  in(&cate  some  looeeness  £« 
drawing  the  Estimates. 

CoLOXEL  STANLEY  explained  that 
in  dealing  with  many  portions  of  th« 
Estimates,  when  the  amounts  flactu- 
ated,  they  had  to  be  guided  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  and  that  was  the 
explanation  of  the  difference  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PAENELL  pointed  out  that  the 
rewards   for   the   apprehension  of  de- 
serters had  risen   very  fast   even  com- 
pared with  last  year.     There  was  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  while  there  ^had 
also    been    a  steady  increase    in    the 
amounts  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and,  in  fact,  ever  since  Mr.  Card  well's 
Government.      In    1875-6    the   amount 
was  £1,800;  in  1876-7  it  was  £2.000, 
in  1878-9  it  was  £3,000,  and  thw  year 
it  was  £4,000.     He  was  afraid  this  in- 
dicated collusion  in  certain  eases  between 
the  people  who  got  the  rewards  and  the 
deserters.     The  amount  given  was  very 
large.     They  might  have  men  commit- 
ting desertion  in  order    to  obtain  the 
reward. 

Major  NOLAN  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  collusion,  as  had  been 
suggested ;  but  still  this  item  ought  to 
be  very  carefully  watched.  He  believed 
the  police  very  often  apprehended  sol- 
diers who  were  not  deserters,  but  were 
simply  absent  without  leave,  in  order  to 
get  the  reward  of  a  jwund.  Very  often 
a  man  overstays  his  leave  and  deserved 
punishment ;  but  would  yet  come  back 
if  he  were  not  apprehended.  But  it 
was  not  merely  a  case  of  a  reward  to 
the  police,  for  an  expensive  escort  had 
to  be  sent  to  fetch  the  man,  and  thej 
had  besides,  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
his  trial. 

CoLoiTEL  ALEXANDEE  also  thought 
the  item  should  be  very  carefully 
watched.  A  short  time  ago,  when  pri- 
vate soldiers  were  allowed  to  apprehend 
deserters,  men  used  to  agree  to  diride 
the  reward,  and  the  thing  at  last  be- 
come 80  apparent  that  an  Order  was 
issued  forbidding  private  soldiers  to  re- 
ceive it.     Now,  a  magistrate  had  tocer« 
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tify  that  the  policeman  in  question  was 
entitled  to  the  reward,  and  that  had  to 
be  countersigned  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  batalion. 

Colonel  STANLEY  quite  agreed  that 
this  item  required  very  carefully  watch- 
ing. Last  year,  the  amount  was  excep- 
tionally high,  because  there  were  an  un- 
usual number  of  enlistments,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  the  ratio  of  desertion 
followed  that  of  enlistment.  He  knew 
that  in  the  past  there  was  certainly  some 
g^und  for  suspecting  collusion ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  it  existed  at  all  now. 
He  hoped  next  year  they  would  find  a 
falling  off  in  this  item. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £266,200,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charjii^e 
tor  Medical  Establishments  and  Services,  which 
vill  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1880." 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  there  were  two 
points  connected  with  the  Vote  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  attention.  One,  with 
reference  to  the  health  of  our  troops  in 
India ;  and  the  other,  as  to  the  provision 
made  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South 
Africa.  His  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  first  subject  by  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral Lord  Mark  Kerr,  who  thought  it  was 
not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  troops 
that  the  same  hours  for  meals  should  be 
kept  in  India  as  in  England.  At  pre- 
sent they  got  their  dinners  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
troops  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  there 
was  great  loss  of  life.  Lord  Mark  Kerr 
said  that  when  he  altered  the  hours  of 
meals,  he  found  the  men  much  better  in 
health  than  under  the  old  system.  This, 
however,  being  a  new  practice,  objec- 
tions were  raised,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
discontinue  it.  He  brought  the  matter 
before  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
a  Correspondence  ensued  on  the  subject, 
which  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  marked  as  a  matter  of  gi-ave 
moment.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  was  anxious  to 
get  copies  of  this  Correspondence,  for  the 
matter  seriously  affected  our  troops ;  but 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
There  was  no  record  of  this  Correspond- 
ence at  the  War  Office,  although  marked 
as  of  grave  importance  by  the  Commander- 
in-  Chief.  It  had  been  sent  out  to  India, 
it  was  said,  nine  months  ago  ;  but  now 


that  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  been  drawn  to  this  matter, 
he  hoped  he  would  take  care  that  the 
question  was  not  allowed  to  drop.  He 
hoped,  also,  that  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  would  see  if  it  was  right 
tliat  the  change  should  be  made.  As  to 
the  second  point,  rightly  or  wrongly,  an 
impression  appeared  to  prevail  that,  so 
far  as  the  Government  was  concerned, 
sufficient  provision  had  not  been  made 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  believed  that  the  provi- 
sion was  inadequate,  and  that  the  supply 
of  doctors  and  of  medical  stores  was  in- 
sufficient, and  that  nurses  were  wanted. 
If  that  was  the  case,  it  was  a  very  serious 
question,  and  told  very  badly  for  the 
administration  of  the  War  Office.  It 
was  incredible,  after  the  sums  of  money 
that  had  been  voted,  that  our  soldiers 
should  be  in  the  state  described.  Com- 
mittees had  been  formed  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
l^orsons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  shown 
on  many  occasions  their  zeal  and  kindly 
feeling  ;  among  them  being  Lady  Bur- 
dett  Coutts  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
who  were  exerting  themselves  in  the 
matter  to  do  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Government.  At  the  church 
which  he  attended,  the  day  before,  tho 
preacher  asked  them  to  subscribe  double, 
not  only  for  the  hospitals,  but  also  to 
enable  him  to  send  aid  for  the  benefit  of 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  discreditable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  to  all  concerned,  if  they 
were  in  such  a  state,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  with  a  small  nation 
of  savages,  these  committees  should  be 
required,  and  that  there  should  be  these 
collections  for  their  soldiers  in  their 
churches.  Such  a  tiling  should  not  be 
necessary,  and  it  did  not  reflect  credit 
upon  the  Government  for  their  adminis- 
tration. He  was  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  they  were  ill-informed, 
and  that  stores  did  abound.  He  had 
seen  a  statement,  as  he  supposed,  in  the 
nature  of  a  communique,  which  stated  that 
not  only  were  the  stores  fully  sufficient, 
but  that  the  amusement  and  comforts  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  attended  to.  Of 
course,  everyone  would  be  willing  to  give 
subscriptions,  if  needed  ;  but  if  they 
were  not  necessary,  they  would  only 
look  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  if 
they  were  thus  to  ask  for  private  aid. 
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Dr.  lush  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  properly-qualified 
medical  officers  for  the  Army,  would 
carefully  consider  the  whole  subject. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  when  we  were 
engaged  in  a  war  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, the  number  of  surgeons  who  joined 
the  Army  in  the  year  was  absolutely  less 
than  it  was  last  year ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  increase  in  the  allowances  had 
gone  up  from  £11,000  to  £19,000.  He 
could  only  suppose  that  that  arose  from 
calling  in  the  aid  of  civilians.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to 
press  upon  the  right  hon.  and  valiant 
Gentleman  that  he  should  consider  the 
position  of  the  medical  officers  in  the 
Army,  in  order  to  induce  a  more  free 
enlistment.  He  was  well  aware  that 
there  was  a  strong  indisposition  to 
enter  Her  Majesty's  Service,  and  he 
earnestly  trusted  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  do  his  best  to 
provide  properly-educated  men  for  the 
Service. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  begged  to  state  that 
he  was  nine  months  with  a  British  regi- 
ment in  Calcutta,  and  he  never  once 
heard  either  An  officer  or  non-commis- 
sioned officer  express  a  wish  that  the 
time  of  the  meals  should  be  changed.  If 
they  were  altered  to  the  evening  instead 
of  the  middle  of  the  day,  bow  was  it 
possible  for  the  British  soldier  to  get 
any  exorcise?  Parades,  after  a  late  meal, 
wore  utterly  impossible,  and  anybody 
who  had  any  experience  of  India  must 
know  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
for  the  British  soldier  to  take  violent 
exercise  so  soon  after  the  dinner  hour. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  in  the  hot 
season,  the  evening  was  the  only  time 
during  which  out-dbor  amusements  could 
be  prosecuted.  He  hoped  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  would  not  accept  the 
supfgestion  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  he 
believed  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  Army  in  India. 

Lord  ELCHO  replied,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  spoken  on  a  matter  of 
which  he  could  have  no  knowledge  as 
there  had  apparently  been  no  trial  of 
the  change  of  system  in  the  regiment  to 
which  he  had  referred.  His  (Lord 
Elcho's)  statement  rested  on  the  expe- 
rience of  a  General  Officer  who  did  make 
a  change,  and  found,  as  a  result,  not 
only  that  the  sick  list  greatly  diminished, 
9,nd  that  the  regiments  were  more  effi- 


cient, but  that  the  men  had  ample  tzzne 
to  perform  their  military  duties. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  did  nx 
understand  that  the  noble  Lord  intended 
to  advise  this  change,  but  only  to  aek 
for  the  Correspondence  on  the  matter 
between  the  authorities  at  home  and  ix 
India,  and  to  request  that   he  shooU 
endeavour  to  hasten  the   printing  ard 
publication  of  the  Correspondence  on  the 
subject.-    He  had  already  verbally  as- 
sured his  noble  Friend  that  he  woodd  do 
so.     The  Correspondence,  a  short  timd 
ago,  was  sent  to  India  for  certain  obser- 
yations,  and  he  would  have  inqniries 
made  about  it.     Then   he   was  asked, 
with  great  justice,  as  to  the  provision  for 
the  sick  at  the  Cape.     All  he  conld  ear 
was  that  though,  undoubtedly,    there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  sickness,  for  the 
climate  there,  itself,  was  very  bad — Ae 
heat  during  the  day  being  great,  and 
the  cold  by  night  great,    which    vas 
always  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of 
climatic  fever — still,  from  all  he  could 
hear,  that  fever  was  by  no  means  severe, 
and,  from  the  last  Report,  the  percentage 
of  sick  was  something  approaching  5*76, 
which  would  be  low  even  for  this  coun- 
try.   He  gave  the  figures,  however,  with 
great  caution,  because  they  had  to  be 
corrected.      But    the    inference    to  be 
drawn  from  them  certainly  was  that  the 
amount  of  sickness    was  by  no  means 
excessive.  With  regard  to  the  wounded, 
there  were,  comparatively  speaking,  but 
a  small  number  of  them,  and  for  various 
reasons  there  would  most  likely  bealarg*? 
number  brought  to  the  station  hospitals. 
He  was  informed,  however,  that  the  hos- 
pital accommodation  was  far  in  excess 
of  anything  contemplated  short  of  two 
or  three  general  actions  of  very  large 
dimensions.     With  regard  to   want  of 
medical  comforts,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  he  was  able  to  say,  having  a 
very  large  correspondence,  both  public 
and  private,  with    officers    at    various 
parts  of  the  field,  that  in  only  one  case 
had  he  heard  of  any  deficiency  named, 
and  that  was  one  which  would  be  re- 
medied.    On  the  Lower  Tugela  an  extra 
allowance  of  quinine  had  been  given  out, 
and  an   apprehension  existed  that  the 
supplies  would  run  short,  in  consequence. 
The  last  Eeport  he  had  received,  how- 
ever, stated  that  the  hospitals  were  fiiUj 
equipped,  and  expressly  made  no  de- 
mand whatever  for  any  furtlier  niedicai 
comforts,   or  for  any  addition  to  the 
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Staff.  That  must  be  received  as  evidence 
of  very  considerable  weight,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  hospital 
arrangements  would  be  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  the  Ser- 
vice. He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
allow  him  to  point  out  in  how  very  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  a  position  he  was 
placed.  On  the  one  hand,  no  demands 
had  been  made  for  further  aid ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  extremely  averse 
to  stand  forward,  either  officially  or  other- 
wise, between  a  very  natural,  kind-hearted 
and  spontaneous  desire  in  the  country 
to  render  aid.  Nobody,  of  course,  was 
BO  well  off  but  that  they  could  afford  to 
be  better  off;  and,  no  doubt,  from  this 
feeling,  people  were  anxious  to  do  all  that 
lay  in  their  power,  in  the  hope  of  giving 
some  assistance  and  of  rendering  some  re- 
lief, although  there  was  no  positive  want. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  near  him 
(Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay),  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Aid  Society,  had  been 
good  enough  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
sent  out  a  credit  of  a  considerable  amount 
to  an  officer  of  experience,  who  was  one 
of  the  Commissariat  in  Africa,  and  had 
exerted  himself  in  similar  ways  in  other 
countries;  that  that  officer  had  drawn 
upon  the  fund  to  a  very  small  amount 
indeed ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  it  had  been  to  provide 
comforts  which  some  people  would  call 
luxurious,  such  as  tobacco,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  for  the  men.  That  all 
seemed  to  him  to  point  to  the  fact  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  medical  wants 
were  fairly  supplied,  and  even  more  than 
fairly  supplied.  He  could  not  say  that 
at  some  particular  places  on  the  line  of 
march,  or  out  of  it,  that  there  were  not 
some  cases  of  need.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  a  whole  chemist's  shop  in  the 
Highlands.  The  difficulty  had  simply, 
therefore,  been  one  of  transport ;  and, 
as  far  as  he  could  understand,  wherever 
it  was  possible  hospitals  had  been  es- 
tablished and  medical  comforts  had  been 
provided,  which  had  proved  fully  suffi- 
cient. If  he  were  aware  of  anything  to 
the  contrary,  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
it  would  be  his  duty  at  once  to  make  it 
known  to  the  House.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  he  believed  that  that  was 
not  at  all  so.  Although  a  considerable 
■quantity  of  stores  went  down  in  the 
steamship  Clyde,  and  were  lost,  yet  im- 
mediately that  was  known  in  this  country, 
and  without  waiting  for  transport,  steps 
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were  taken  to  send  out  supplies  by  the 
mail  boats,  as  fast  as  was  possible.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee 
that  they  should  know  exactly  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  spot.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  the  Medical  Department 
proper,  there  were  58  officers  at  the 
Cape,  7  on  the  passage,  and  13  under 
orders.  Of  the  Naval  Ikledical  Depart- 
ment— present,  4;  on  passage,  2.  Se- 
veral surgeons,  exclusive  of  those  em- 
ployed locally — 38  present  and  2  on 
passage.  Army  Hospital  Corps,  8  pre- 
sent and  1  on  passage.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers,  275  present  and  108  on 
passage.  He  might  add  that  within  the 
last  few  days,  though  no  demand  had 
been  made  upon  him,  he  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  place  under  orders  1  lady 
superintendent  and  6  nurses  attached  to 
the  hospital  at  home,  which  was  in  ad- 
dition to  any  medical  aid  afforded  by 
private  enterprize  in  the  Cape.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  Army  in  the  field  had 
ever  had  its  medical  wants  so  far  met 
in  proportion  to  its  strength  ;  and  he  felt 
sure  the  Committee  would  have  confi- 
dence that  if  any  further  medical  de- 
mands were  made  they  would  be  met 
to  the  best  of  their  power.  With  regard 
to  the  Medical  Department,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that,  even  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  he  was  not  able  to  speak  with 
entire  certainty.  These  matters  of  re- 
vising the  conditions  of  service  were 
always  matters  of  considerable  delay; 
but,  speaking  generally,  he  might  say 
that,  provided  ho  could  obtain  the  assent 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
it  was  his  intention,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Committee  appointed  by  his  Pre- 
decessor, as  to  the  pay  and  the  status  of 
the  medical  officers.  It  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  very  expedient  to  deal  with 
details  at  that  moment ;  and  he  did  not 
apprehend  that  it  was  entirely  a  matter 
upon  which  it  would  be  wise  to  lay  down 
abstract  principles.  But  there  was  one 
point  which  had  given  him  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  and  for  whose  as- 
sistance he  was  deeply  obliged,  very  con- 
siderable difficulty.  That  was  a  recom- 
mendation which  he  feared  had  given 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
— that  certain  medical  bodies  should 
have  the  power  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  medical  servipe.     It  was 
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suggested  that  vacanoies  which  had  arisen 
should  be  filled,  as  to  one-half,  from 
qualified  candidates,  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  various 
Schools  of  Medicine  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  the  Colonies.  And  it  was 
proposed  that  the  candidates  so  no- 
minated should  have  certificates  from  the 
bodj  nominating  them,  according  to  a 
standard  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Medical  Department. 
It  would  be  necessary,  in  sucn  a  case, 
to  fix  the  order  of  precedence  and  the 
proportion  in  which  the  several  Schools 
of  Medicine  should  be  offered  nomina- 
tions. He  was  afraid  that  that  proposi- 
tion— made  with  very  good  intentions, 
and  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  much 
to  recommend  it — was  received  some- 
what unkindly  on  its  appearance  in  the 
world.  It  was  said  to  be  a  reversion 
to  the  system  of  nominations,  and  the 
Government  were  charged  with  depart- 
ing from  the  principle  of  competition. 
But  he  must  point  out  that  competition 
ceased  when  there  were  not  enough 
competitors  for  the  vacancies ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  very 
much  to  encourage  him  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  endeavour  to  enlist 
on  their  behalf  the  sympathy  of  the 
Schools  of  Medicine.  They  might  help 
the  Government  by  selecting  a  certain 
number  from  their  pupils  who  might 
wish  to  take  to  the  Army  as  a  profession 
for  life ;  and  he  did  think  it  was  a  pro- 
posal from  which  they  would  derive 
considerable  advantage.  He  hoped  to 
derive  some  help  of  this  kind  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Salis- 
bury (Dr.  Lush)  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair). 
Those  Gentlemen  had  been  good  enough 
to  say  that  when  the  time  arrived  — 
as  he  now  hoped  it  had  arrived  — 
that  other  matters  should  be  disposed 
of,  that  they  would  be  quite  willing  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject.  He 
hoped,  from  their  great  knowledge  of 
the  medical  service  outside,  and  from 
their  acquaintance  with  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Profession,  to  derive  con- 
siderable advice  and  assistance.  If  this 
nomination  system  could  be  carried 
through,  and  it  were  used  in  the  sense 
intended,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  un- 
mixed benefit  to  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  also, 
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to  the  Colleges  which  had  these  nomiaA- 
tions  to  assign.  If,  on  the  other  lumd. 
the  scheme  were  not  properly  taken  up, 
the  arrangements  would  certainly  be 
exceedingly  objectionable.  He  would 
not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  qnestioB ; 
but  it  certainly  was  a  subject  of  gra: 
interest,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  have 
had  that  opportunity  of  explaining 
what  action  the  Government  were  pro- 
posing to  take. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thia 
Vote  had  been  reduced  by  the  transfer 
of  the  sum  of  £9,700  for  treatment  of 
lunatics  to  Vote  23,  the  total  amount  of 
the  present  Estimate  had  increafied  by 
£9,653,  an  increase  which  arose  from 
the  additional  payment  of  £9,898  to  the 
Medical  Department,  and  £9,480  for 
Militia  surgeons  and  civilian  medical 
practitioners.  But,  although  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  number  of  meucal 
officers  had  been  increased  proportion- 
ately, it  was  a  remarkable  cdrcumstance 
that  the  amount  of  charge  for  the  cost 
of  medical  stores  remained  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  previous  year — 
namely,  £23,000.  On  that  ground, 
therefore,  he  could  not  understand  why 
the  salaries  to  medical  officers  should 
have  been  increased  to  the  extent  of 
£  1 8,000,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  be  able  to  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  rendering 
necessary  this  additional  charge.  Again, 
he  wished  for  some  explanation  as  to 
why  the  amount  of  £9,700,  charged  for 
the  treatment  of  lunatics  in  the  Army, 
had  this  year  increased  to  £17,200,  as 
would  be  found  to  be  the  case  by  refer- 
ence to  Vote  23,  page  123.  The  amount 
according  to  the  Estimates,  had  very 
nearly  doubled  since  last  year.  He  had 
never  heard  any  reason  why  lunatics  in 
the  Army  should  have  increased  at  such 
a  rapid  rate.  

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  method 
adopted  by  the  War  Office  in  trans- 
ferring the  charges  for  lunatics  to  Totes 
19  and  23  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  reconmiendations  of  the  Controller 
and  Auditor  General.  As  the  Audit 
was  a  very  recent  institution,  and  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  its  trial,  he 
thought  it  most  important  that  the 
recommendations  of  die  Controller  and 
Auditor  General  should  be  carried  out : 
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and  it  would  be  very  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted if  the  Audit  wore  to  be  vitiated 
by  failing  to  carry  out  those  recom- 
mendations. It  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  to  audit  the  accounts  unless  the 
system  proposed  by  him  were  followed. 
He  saw,  on  page  30  of  the  Estimates, 
that  the  charge  for  military  and  civilian 
clerks  and  messengers,  which  last  year 
stood  at  £1,716,  was,  in  the  present 
Estimate,  only  £732.  Inasmuch  as  this 
charge,  in  his  opinion,  was  almost  of  a 
fixed  kind,  he  could  not  understand  how 
the  reduction  had  been  brought  about. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  the  Medical 
Vote,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  a  matter  which  arose  out  of 
the  last  question  which  was  before  the 
House — namely,  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded  in  South  Africa.  The  Com- 
mittee, he  was  sure,  had  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  assurance 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
there  was  ample  provision  in  South 
Africa  for  the  treatment  of  the  wounded. 
Although  the  subject  was  a  painful  and 
disagreeable  one,  he  still  felt  it  his  duty 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  that 
although  in  war  it  was  always  cus- 
tomary and  usual  to  bring  the  wounded 
belonging  to  the  enemy  into  hospital, 
and  give  them  the  same  treatment  as 
your  own  wounded,  he  had  seen  no 
instance  during  the  war  in  South  Africa 
in  which  the  wounded  enemy  had  been 
so  treated.  The  number  of  wounded, 
however,  mus  tbe  very  great ;  and  he  felt 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  if  he  had  not  already  done 
BO,  would  give  directions  that  the  Zulus 
should  bo  treated  as  civilized  enemies, 
and  not  as  if  they  were  savages :  and 
that  when  taken  prisoners  they  should 
bo  cared  for  as  kindly  as  if  they  wore 
our  own  soldiers. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FEASEE,  referring 
to  the  opinion  of  a  general  officer  of 
great  eminence  who  had  served  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  that — 

**  If  you  wish  to  benefit  the  soldier,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  War  Office  should  bo  direct<}d  to 
rendering  the  condition  of  dental  eurgery  in  the 
Army  more  efficient ;  there  is  hardly  anything 
from  which  a  soldier  suflfers  more  than  from 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  is  attended 
to  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  " 

said,  he  believed  that  during  the  last 
few  years  a  certain  number  of  medical 


officers  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
instruction  in  dental  surgery.  Although, 
of  course,  it  was  necessary  that  liver  com- 
plaints should  be  attended  to  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  yet  a  man  could  get  on 
better  with  a  tolerably  bad  liver  than 
with  unsound  teeth — particularly  con- 
sidering the  kind  of  food  which  soldiers 
had  to  eat — if  these  were  unsound,  there 
would  be  but  imperfect  assimilation.  He 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  means 
whatever  existed  by  which  soldiers  could 
get  rid  of  their  torments  from  tooth- 
ache, or  have  them  at  least  ameliorated? 
Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  aware 
that  any  complaint  had  been  made  in 
the  Army  with  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  dental  surgery ;  but  he  would 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  mat- 
ter. With  reference  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  he  could  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  official  document  that  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Zulu  wounded 
being  treated  in  hospital.  It  was  very 
well  known  that,  in  almost  all  circum- 
stances, savage  nations  would  contrive 
to  carry  off  their  wounded,  and  he 
fancied,  therefore,  it  was  owing  to  that 
circumstance  that  very  few  wounded  had 
been  under  treatment  in  hospital.  But 
he  did  remember  having  seen  in  another 
document  that  some  sick  Zulu  prisoners 
had  been  brought  to  Fort  Tenedos,  and 
there  treated  precisely  as  were  our  own 
men.  Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of 
the  British  soldier,  cruelty  to  prisoners 
could  not  be  reckoned  amongst  them  ; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  wounded  Zulus 
would  receive  every  necessary  attention 
which  it  was  possible  to  afford  them. 
It  was,  perhaps,  another  question  whe- 
ther they  could  be  treated  in  hospital, 
because  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  would 
be  to  consider  first  the  men  of  the 
British  Service,  after  which  the  Zulus 
would,  no  doubt,  be  treated  with  all  pos- 
sible kindness  and  attention.  With  re- 
gard to  the  increased  charge  for  pay, 
he  had  been  very  anxious  to  give  effect, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  some  improvements 
suggested  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Ser- 
vices ;  and,  therefore,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
taken  a  round  sum  for  this  purpose.  The 
increase  was  partly  accounted  for  in 
that  way,  and  partly  by  having  to  meet 
the  additional  pay  to  which  officers  were 
entitled  for    active    service  under  the 
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Boyal  Warrant.  With  regard  to  the 
points  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath,  it  was,  of  coarse,  very  useful  to 
have  the  criticism  of  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General,  which  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  had  never  at  any  time  opposed; 
and  he  thought  that  his  advice,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  would  probably  be 
followed  in  the  present  instance.  In- 
deed, his  directions  were  cordially  ac- 
cepted wherever  matters  of  principle 
were  involved. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  the  pre- 
sent Vote  was  one  to  which  no  exception 
could  reasonably  be  taken,  as  the  Medi- 
cal Departments  both  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  known  to  do  their  work 
fairly  well.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  had  found  fault 
with  the  present  Estimate  because  it 
appeared  that  more  medicine  was  not 
given  in  the  Army ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  that,  perhaps, 
the  less  medicine  given  the  better.  The 
explanation  of  &e  Vote  which  had 
been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  the  explanation 
given  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Zulu  prisoners  was  imperfect.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  truly 
said  that  there  was  no  official  account  of 
their  having  been  attended  to  at  all, 
which,  although  he  had  pointed  out  that 
some  sick  Zulus  had  been  treated  at 
Fort  Tenedos,  appeared  very  like  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  suspicion  that  all  the 
Zulu  wounded  were  killed  in  cold  blood, 
by  authority  of  the  officers  in  command. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  say  that  such  was 
the  case ;  but  it  looked  suspicious.  He 
joined  issue  with  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  upon  the  statement 
that  British  officers  had  never  been 
charged  with  cruelty  to  their  enemies. 
He  thought  it  was  not  very  long  ago 
that  it  appeared  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers — and  he,  of  course,  referred  to 
the  circumstance  as  being  subject  to 
correction  by  the  soldiers  and  officers  at 
the  place  whence  this  information  came 
— that  a  number  of  Afghan  prisoners 
had  been  shot  in  cold  blood. 

The  chairman  drew  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
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were  now  discussing  the  Vote  with 
ference  to  the  medical  ^tabliahment  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  BIGOAE  said,  he  was  amply 
replying  to  the  statement  made  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  no 
charge  of  cruelty  had  ever  been  made 
against  British  officers  and  aoldien.  To 
that  statement  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  ansvoed 
by  producing  a  case  in  pointy  where 
such  a  charge  had  been  made,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  had  never  been  ood- 
tradicted.  He  was  about  to  add  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
should  give  the  subject  a  little  further 
consideration,  and  at  once  send  out  in- 
structions to  South  Africa  that  the  Znin 
wounded  should  have  as  fair  treatment 
as  was  customary  amongst  civilized  na- 
tions in  dealing  with  their  enemies.  Had 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
said  he  would  do  so,  his  promise  wcmld 
have  been  sufficient;  but  he  had  con- 
fined his  observations  to  saying  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Zulus 
had  been  otherwise  treated.  He  (Mr. 
Biggar)  thought  that  the  evidence  was 
strong  that  they  had  not  been  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war;  and  unlees  some 
promise  was  given  that  instructions  for 
their  treatment  in  this  respect  should  be 
sent  out,  it  would  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  England  was  not  dealing  with  the 
Zulus  in  a  civilized  manner. 

Mr.  MELDON,  in  rising  to  move  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £5,000,  on  ac- 
count of  the  amount  charged  for  the 
pa3rment  of  Militia  surgeons  and  aIlow> 
ances  to  civil  medical  practitioners,  said, 
he  should  have  been  glad  to  make  the 
sum  a  little  more  specific ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  information  necessazy  to 
enable  him  to  do  so  had,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  been  withheld  from  the 
Estimates.  He  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  £5,000  was  the  amount  of 
the  Vote  taken  for  civil  medical  men 
employed  in  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. For  some  years  past  most  serious 
complaints  had  been  made  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment ;  and  the  question  raised  was 
one  which  seriously  affected  the  Medical 
Profession  in  Ireland,  from|whichcoimtzy 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  medical 
men  entered  the  Service  than  from  either 
England  or  Scotland.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  very  great  maladministra- 
tion of  this  Department,  the  Service 
had  become  exceedingly  unpopular.  Th« 
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Motion  upon  this  subject,  of  wMcli  he 
had  given  Notice  early  last  Session,  had 
been  postponed  on  the  understanding  that 
a  Committee  was  to  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  way  of  regulating  the 
Army  Medical  Department;  but  since 
that  time  nothing  substantial  had  been 
done,  and  no  reform  had  taken  place. 
The  public  were  informed  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  reported,  and  that  their  Be- 
port  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House;  but  it  was  also 
understood  that  one  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Department  had  chosen  to  set  himself 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   Upon  this  point  the  right  hon. 
and  pliant  Gentleman  would,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  state  whether  the  fact  was 
correctly  stated.    It  was  certainly  the 
impression  in  Ireland  that  the  necessary 
reforms  had  not  taken  place  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Director  General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
improvement.     There  was  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  the  Profession  to  enter  the 
Service ;  but,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Department  was  managed,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  found  necessary  to  employ 
large  numbers  of  civilians  to  do  the  work 
which  ought  to  be  performed  by  Army 
medical  officers.     He  had  just  been  in- 
formed that  no  less  a  sum  than  £13,000 
had  been  paid  up  to  the  present  time 
for  the  services  of  medical  men  in  the 
Colonies;    and,  considering  how  many 
men  in  the   Medical  Profession   were 
ready  and  willing  to  enter  the  Service, 
such  a  state  of  things  was  most  im- 
proper.   Again,  in  the  Irish  garrison 
towns,  there  was  a  supply  of  civil  me- 
dical men  rendered  necessary  by  the 
dearth  of  those  employed  in  the  Service. 
Such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist, 
for  there  was  no  lack  of  competent  men 
ready  to  join  the  Service  if  only  the 
Army  Medical  Department  were  properly 
administered.    It  was,  as  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  admitted  last  year  that  the 
Department  required  reform;  but,  not- 
withstanding that  admission,  they  had, 
since  that  time,  finished  one  war  and 
were  engaged  in  another,  without  any- 
thing having  been  done  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter.  Another  question,  which 
he  believed  had  been  advanced  on  Fri- 
day last,  was  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Anny  medical  men  were  treated  who 
were  forced  to  come  home  on  account  of 
ill-health.    As  he  had  already  pointed 


out,  a  large  number  of  civilian  medical 
practitioners  were  being  employed  in 
Irish  garrison  towns ;  but  while  this 
system  continued,  there  was  also  a  large 
number  of  men  invalided  firom  foreign 
stations  who  were  as  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  do  the  work  in  those  places  as 
any  medical  men  who  could  be  found. 
This  question  of  the  employment  of  me- 
dical officers  invalided  from  foreign 
countries,  who  were  still  perfectly  able 
to  do  their  work,  had  been  brought  to 
his  attention  more  than  once.  In  the 
case  of  a  medical  officer  invalided,  he 
believed  from  Malta,  it  was  intimated 
that  he  should  continue  his  leave  on 
half-pay,  or  withdraw  from  the  Service. 
The  officer  in  question,  however,  went 
before  the  Medical  Board,  and  they  re- 
ported that  he  was  perfectly  fit  for  any 
employment  he  could  get  at  home,  and 
that,  when  he  got  a  little  better,  he  could 
go  abroad  again  ;  notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  refused  employment.  On  public 
and  private  grounds,  therefore,  he  put 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
these  large  sums  of  money  should  not 
be  paid  to  civilians,  while  there  were 
plenty  of  men  invalided  from  abroad, 
who  were  perfectly  able  to  do  the  work 
required.  The  practice  was  to  give  six 
months'  sick  leave  to  medical  men  inva- 
lided on  foreign  stations,  who,  if  they 
did  not  choose  to  get  well  in  that  time, 
were  actually  forced  out  of  the  Service. 
By  this  system  a  great  injury  was  done 
to  the  Public  Service  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  amount  by  which  he 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  present  Vote 
was  incurred  by  the  very  matters  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  He,  therefore, 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  Vote  bv 
£5,000,  on  the  assumption  that  that 
sum  represented  the  amount  paid  to 
civilian  medical  men;  but  if  it  were 
shown  that  he  was  in  error,  he  should 
be  willing  to  move  its  reduction  by  the 
amount  actually  paid. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £261,200,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Medical  Establishments  and  Services,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  ycar 
ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1880."— (J/r. 
Meldon.) 

Me.  PAENELL  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Meldon)  in  thinking  that  medical  officers 
of  the  Army  had  some  reason  to  com- 
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plain  that  their  Bervices  were  not  availed 
of  in  places  like  the  Colonies ;  and  that, 
instead  of  this,  large  sums  of  money 
were  voted  for  paying  private  medical 
practitioners  in  those  places.  He  wished 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  this  item 
stood  at  only  £500;  that  it  had  since 
risen  to  £5, 840  last  year,  and  then  sprung 
to  £13,805  in  the  present  Estimate. 
These  were  certainly  very  remarkable 
jumps  and  changes  in  an  item  which  he 
thought  was,  to  a  great  extent,  objection* 
able,  and  of  which  the  medical  officers 
in  the  Army  were  entitled  to  complain. 
Again,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
Medical  Department  for  the  pay  to 
surgeons  general,  deputy  surgeons  ge- 
neral, surgeons  major,  apothecaries  and 
other  medical  officers,  the  amount  under 
this  head  standing  in  the  present  Esti- 
mates at  £196,000,  as  compared  with 
£187,000  in  those  of  last  year;  and  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  very  much 
better  if  it  had  been  made  clear  how 
much  of  this  extra  pay  would  go  to  the 
six  surgeons  general,  and  how  much 
would  go  to  the  surgeons  major,  as  well 
as  other  medical  officers,  so  that  the 
Committee  might  have  been  able  to 
guage  the  benefit  likely  to  result  to  the 
working  men  of  the  Profession,  and  be 
certain  that  the  amount  was  not  spent 
in  giving  increases  to  men  having  already 
high  salaries. 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  Meldon),  regretted  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  been 
present  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Sit- 
ting, when  he  had  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Investigation,  appointed  by  his  Pre- 
decessor, which  affected  the  pay  and 
status  of  medical  officers  in  the  Army. 
He  was  now  in  communication  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  obtain  his  con- 
currence. He  pointed  out,  with  regard 
to  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  civil  sur- 
^ons,  that  the  additional  amount  was 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  number 
of  those  practitioners  now  employed  at 
the  Cape.  He  quite  admitted  that  the 
Army  Medical  Department  was  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition;  and,  for  that 
reason,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
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under  a  Eoyal  Warrant.  It  had  ak-^ 
been  decided  that  the  six  months^  sick 
leave  should,  in  the  case  of  medical 
officers,  be  extended  to  1 2  months.  TIua, 
of  course,  would  necessitate  an  incr«;ase 
in  the  number  of  officers  to  be  employed 
in  the  Department ;  and  as  the  average 
number  of  medical  officers  invalided  was 
37  during  the  year,  the  change  prac- 
tically meant  an  addition  of  37  medical 
officers  to  the  establishment.  With 
regard  to  the  military  and  civil  clerks, 
it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  make 
a  transfer  of  the  charge  for  clerks  and 
Army  accountants,  with  the  concurrenee 
of  the  Controller  and  Auditor  GeneraL 
With  regard  to  the  increased  salaries  to 
particular  officers,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  find,  upon 
reference,  that  these  were  set  forth 
according  to  rank  in  the  Boj-al  War- 
rant, and  according  to  which  all  pay- 
ments of  this  kind  in  the  Army  were 
made.  In  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare,  he  hoped,  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  Warrant  in  course 
of  preparation,  that  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  the  services  of  officers  on  half- 
pay  resident  in  country  towns,  to  whom 
employment  would,  in  some  cases,  be 
open. 

Sm  THOMAS  ACLAND  hoped  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
consider  whether  the  system  in  existence 
at  Netley  Hospital,  which  worked  so 
well,  and  in  accordance  with  which  ladies 
superintended  the  care  of  the  sick,  might 
not  be  extended  to  other  garrison  hos- 
pitals. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  referring 
to  a  draft  Keport  by  a  distinguished 
militfUT"  officer  to  the  War  Office,  with 
reference  to  the  cadets  at  Woolwich,  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  half- 
bottle  of  claret  was  in  some  cases  allowed 
to  the  cadets  at  dinner-time,  by  order 
of  the  medical  officers,  said,  that  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  stimulants  by  the 
young  men  at  Woolwich.  He  had  no 
wish  to  suggest  that  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  medical 
men  at  Woolwich ;  but  merely  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  responsible  officer 
referred  to.  He  desired  to  impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  suggesting,  as 
strongly  as  possible,  to  the  medical  men 
in  charge  of  the  cadets  that  the  treat- 
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ment  prescribed  for  them  should  not  | 
iD elude  such  effeminate  luxuries  as  the 
gallant  officer  had  complained  of,  and 
that  it  should  conform,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  hard  labour  to  be  undergone 
by  them  hereafter.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
Academy  at  Woolwich  that  this  subject 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed; 
and  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  neces- 
sity for  Spartan  simplicity  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  young  men. 

Major'  NOLAN  had  listened  with 
much  amusement  to  the  remarks  which 
had  just  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy  at  Woolwich.  The 
cadets  at  the  present  time  were  young 
m.en  of  1 8  or  1 9  years  of  age ;  and  there 
was,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  in  the  fact 
of  such  young  men  drinking  a  pint  of 
claret,  for  the  young  ladies  in  the  con- 
vents at  Paris  were  accustomed  to  drink 
wine  both  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  gallant 
general  referred  to  felt  shocked  at  the 
progress  made  in  the  world  during  the 
last  20  years.  It  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  drink  a  pint  of  claret  at  the 
present  day  to  what  it  was  20  years  ago, 
when  the  wine  cost  lOs.  or  12«.  a  bottle. 
He  did  not  think  that  anyone  found 
fault  with  the  qualities  displayed  by  our 
cadets ;  and  as  long  as  they  were  physi- 
cally fit  for  their  duties,  it  appeared  to 
him  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
what  they  drank  at  their  dinner.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  had  been  taken  in  by 
the  Report  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protesting  against  the  assertion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Gal  way  (Major  Nolan),  that  wine  was 
the  common  beverage  of  young  ladies 
in  the  convents  of  France.  He  hap- 
pened to  have  some  friends  in  convents 
in  France  and  Belgium  ;  and  he  might 
say  that  the  general  rule  in  those  con- 
vents was  that  they  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  using  wine  of  any  kind. 
He  did  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  that  wine 
was  the  common  beverage  of  ladies  in 
foreign  convents. 

Me.  BIGGAR  had  understood  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  state  that 
certain  alterations  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  were  intended  to  be  embodied 
in  a  Eoyal  Warrant ;  but,  so  far  as  he 


knew,  the  nature  of  those  alterations 
had  not  been  stated,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  they 
were  explained  to  the  Committee ;  if 
that  were  done,  hon.  Members  would 
know  what  they  were  dividing  upon. 
He  believed  that  there  was  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  a  man  who  had 
made  a  particular  branch  of  the  Pro- 
fession his  special  study  was  far  more 
thought  of  than  an  ordinary  practi- 
tioner. The  military  authorities  pre- 
pared a  certain  number  of  surgeons  for 
the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army ;  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  did  not 
train  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  that 
purpose.  The  result  was  that  the  deficit 
had  to  be  made  up  by  the  employment 
of  irresponsible  general  practitioners, 
who  had  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
particular  diseases  which  were  likely  to 
break  out  in  the  field,  nor  had  had  any 
experience  of  the  treatment  in  military 
hospitals.  In  each  year,  recently,  they 
had  had  an  increased  charge  for  the 
employment  of  these  general  practi- 
tioners, and  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
was  paid  that  year  by  the  country  on 
account  of  them.  He  thought  it  would 
be  of  great  use  if  the  Committee  were 
informed  of  the  alterations  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make. 

Mr.  MELDON  said,  that  so  far  as 
the  new  Warrants  were  concerned,  the 
Committee  was  in  a  complete  state  of 
uncertainty.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
Session  they  were  told  that  a  Committee 
had  recommended  certain  alterations, 
and  that  a  WaiTant  was  about  to  be 
prepared;  but  up  to  the  present  time 
they  had  not  been  told  what  the  War- 
rant was  to  consist  of.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  only  tell 
them  that  he  withheld  the  information 
as  a  matter  of  discretion,  in  view  of  the 
Public  Service,  he  (Mr.  Meldon)  should 
not  think  of  pressing  his  present  Mo- 
tion. But  no  such  allegation  was  made 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man. There  was  another  point  to  whicli 
no  reply  had  been  given  ;  they  had  re- 
ceived no  explanation  why  an  extra 
amount  of  civilian  medical  men  had 
been  employed  during  the  past  year. 
The  cost  for  those  persons  had  increased 
from  £600  in  the  year  before  last  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £13,805  in  the  present 
year.  It  might  be  inferred  that  the 
present  war  in  Suutli  Africa  had  some- 
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thing  to  do  with  that ;  but  these  Esti- 
mates had  been  prepared,  as  they  had 
been  told,  before  the  war  in  South 
Africa  broke  out,  and  the  increased 
amount  could  not  be  accounted  for  on 
that  ground.  The  other  question  to 
which  he  should  like  to  receive  an 
answer  was  as  to  invalided  medical 
men.  Army  surgeons  were  now  in- 
valided from  foreign  service  and  sent 
home  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Service  when  they  had  re- 
cruited their  health.  At  the  present 
time,  when  a  medical  man  was  invalided 
and  sent  home  he  was  not  employed  in 
this  country  when  his  health  was  re- 
stored ;  but  a  civilian  was  employed  in 
his  place.  That  was  a  double  injury, 
for  it  deprived  the  officer  in  the  Medical 
Service  of  half  his  pay,  and  it  injured 
the  public  in  having  to  pay  for  the 
civilians,  who  were  brought  in  unneces- 
sarily. There  was  no  reason  why  a 
medical  man  who  had  been  invalided 
from  abroad,  and  had  recruited  his 
health  in  this  country,  should  not  be 
capable  of  discharging  his  duties  at 
home,  even  if  he  were  not  capable  of 
again  undertaking  foreign  service. 
Why  should  the  country  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  employing  civilian  medical 
officers  when  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Army  were  perfectly  able  and  willing  to 
discharge  the  duties  ?  As  no  explana- 
tion had  been  offered  upon  these  two 
points,  he  should  feel  himself  justified 
in  dividing  upon  the  Motion.  He  could 
see  no  justification  for  saddling  the 
country  with  the  double  burden  of  pay- 
ing the  civilian  medical  officer  as  well 
as  the  half-pay  Army  surgeon. 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  hoped 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Elildare  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  Committee  upon  this  Motion. 
The  Committee  had  been  occupied  a 
considerable  time  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Vote,  and  ample  explanations  had 
been  given  concerning  it.  One  point  to 
which  attention  had  been  directed  was 
the  increase  in  the  item  for  the  employ- 
ment of  civilian  medical  officers.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease was,  in  some  respect,  due  to  the  fact 
that  civilian  medical  men  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  Cape,  and  were  receiving  very 
large  remuneration — a  civilian  at  the 
Cape  would  expect  to  receive  much  more 
than  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  allowance  to 
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those  gentlemen  was  sometimes  at  tke 
rate  of  two  g^neas,  and  sometimes  one 
guinea  a-day.  That,  he  thought,  was  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  increase  in 
the  Vote.  He  thought  that  as  the  matter 
had  now  been  under  discussion  for  a  long 
time,  it  would  be  felt  that  every  infor- 
mation that  could  be  given  had  been 
afforded,  and  that  the  Vote  should  dow 
be  passed.  If  any  further  informatiom 
were  required,  he  should  be  happy  to 
furnish  it. 

Mr.  PABNELL  remarked,  that  the 
explanations  offered  did  not  seem  to 
touch  the  point.  Attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  from  £500,  two 
years  ago,  the  charge  for  the  employ- 
ment of  civilian  medical  officers  had  now 
risen  to  £13,805.  That  lar^ge  sum  was 
spent  in  obtaining  medical  practitioneTs 
to  undertake  the  duties  which  the  Medi- 
cal Staff  of  the  Army  were  not  sufficientiv 
numerous  to  perform.  He  did  not  see, 
however,  why  so  many  civilians  should 
be  sent  out  to  the  Cape,  for  it  prevented 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  from 
going  there.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  lor 
War  had  alleged  that  the  need  of  extra 
medical  assistance  was  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Zoluland.  Bat  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  in 
making  that  explanation,  contradicted 
himself;  for  he  told  the  House,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  that  the  Estimates  were 
prepared  before  the  war  at  the  Cape  broke 
out,  and,  therefore,  without  taking  into 
account  what  was  required  for  that  war. 
Therefore,  this  very  lai^  sum  of 
£l8,80t5  was  not  rendered  necessary  by 
the  warlike  operations  now  being  con- 
ducted in  South  Africa.  He  could  not 
understand  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
very  great  contradiction  between  those 
two  statements  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  re- 
conciled the  two  statements  he  had  made? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  Estimates  were  pre- 
pared before  the  war  in  South  Africa 
broke  out.  But  when  the  war  took  place, 
it  was  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  that  a 
number  of  surgeons  should  be  sent  out 
with  the  columns  in  the  field.  For  that 
purpose  civilians  were  employed,  and 
their  pay  was  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
of  the  officers  of  the  regular  establish- 
ment. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  gentlemen  so  employed 
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wonld  only  l)e  entitled  to  be  paid  during 
the  time  tb.ey  were  actually  engaged,  and 
would  receive  no  pension. 

Mr.  MTlTiDON  thought  that  he  was 
entitled  to  some  little  explanation  of  the 
burden   of  his  speech,  which  had  been 
passed '  over  without  remark.     He  had 
stated,    that  if  it  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion with  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
friend  to    conceal  the  contents  of  the 
Warrant  which  he  proposed  issuing,  he 
would  not  press  the  matter ;  if,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  had  told  the 
Committee  that  he  felt  bound  to  with- 
hold  the    information,    then    he    (Mr. 
Meldon)  should  not  feel  himself  compelled 
to  go  to  a  division  upon  the  matter.    In 
respect  of  medical  officers  invalided  from 
foreign  service,  it  was  not  for  an  increase 
oi  their  leave  that  he  applied — although 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  was  very 
grateful  for  the  concession  in  that  direc- 
tion— ^but  it  was  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  in  their  place  when 
they  were  competent  for  the  duty.     A 
civilian  was  employed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Service 
and  was  paid  in  full,  while  the  Army 
medical  officer  was  kept  on  half-pay. 
He  thought  that  the  medical  officer  be- 
longing to  the  Service  should  be  em- 
ployed in  some  Department  so  soon  as  he 
was  certified  to  be  fit  for  it.     This  point 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
have  some  explanation  with  regard  to  it. 
Colonel  STANLEY  stated,  that  he 
had  explained  twice  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government.     On  the  first 
occ€usion  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  present,  and  he  thought 
the    explanation  was  accepted  as   sa- 
tisfactory by  the  Committee.     He  re- 
peated the  explanation  when  the  hon. 
and    learned    Gentleman    resumed  his 
place,  though  not  at  great  length,  for 
there  were  limits  to  the  patience  even  of 
the  Committee.      With  regard  to  the 
point  that  he  had  pressed  upon  him, 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  previously 
said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having 
received  any  communication  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with  respect 
to  the  matter ;  but,  if  he  would  allow 
him,  he  would  refer  to  his  correspon- 
dence and  ascertain  the  fact.  It  was  not 
correct  to  state,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  did,  that  half-pay 
ofiicers   were  paid  for  doing  nothing. 


They  were  paid  to  recover  their  health, 
and  they  were  paid  in  order  that  they 
might  recruit  themselves  for  performing 
their  duties  to  their  country.  It  was  not 
always  found  possible  to  employ  a  man 
at  home  directly  he  was  invalided  from 
India.  They  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  look  at  the  duties  to  be  performed ; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  the  persons  to 
perform  those  duties. 

Mr.  meldon  remarked,  that  after 
what  had  taken  place,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  of  any  use  troubling  the 
Committee  to  divide,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  be  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  FABNELL  considered  the  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  him  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  stated,  in  reply 
to  his  question,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
say  positively  that  the  wounded  Zulus 
had  been  treated  in  the  military  hospitals. 
He  knew  that  this  was  an  unpleasant 
subject,  because  it  involved  the  sugges- 
tion that  our  troops  in  South  Africa  had 
not  been  carrying  on  the  war  in  a  civilized 
manner.  But  he  thought  it  better  to 
go  into  this  matter  then,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  further  mischief  being  done. 
Would  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
take  some  notice  of  this  matter  as  re- 
garded the  authorities  in  South  Africa  ? 
Would  he  write  out  to  the  authorities 
there,  telling  them  that  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  apparent  absence 
of  any  hospitality,  or  other  form  of 
humanity,  towards  the  woimded  Zulus, 
as  was  usual?  Or,  would  he  further 
say  that  it  had  been  thought  a  remark- 
able fact  that  none  of  the  enemy's 
wounded  had  been  taken  into  our  hos- 
pitals ?  The  newspaper  correspondents 
had  not  mentioned  that  any  wounded 
had  been  taken  into  the  military  hos- 
pitals. If  anything  of  that  sort  had 
happened,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  would  have  been  mentioned — that 
wounded  Zulus  had  been  brought  in  and 
received  hospital  treatment.  But  there 
had  been  a  significant  absence  of  any 
tidings  of  that  character;  and,  on  the 
contrary,   reports  of  another  sort  had 
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been  spread.  That  morning  there  was 
a  letter  published  in  one  of  the  Dublin 
newspapers  of  a  very  remarkable  charac- 
ter, which  professed  to  come  from  an 
officer  serving  in  South  Africa.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  a  medical  student, 
by  whom  it  was  sent  to  the  newspaper. 
After  describing  the  action  at  Ginghi- 
loTO,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Zulus,  the 
writer  went  on  to  say  that  when  the 
Zulus  were  in  retreat  the  Native  Auxi- 
liaries attacked  them,  and  played  the 
devil  with  them.  All  the  wounded 
were  assegaied  by  them,  and  after  the 
battle  no  less  than  487  dead  Zulus  were 
buried. 

The  CHAIEMAN  felt  himself  bound 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  that  the  matter 
to  which  he  was  now  alluding  could  not 
be  said  to  have  any  reference  to  the 
point  before  the  Committee.  What 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  alluding  to 
could  not  reasonably  be  connected  with 
what  might  be  called  attention  to  the 
prisoners  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Forces.  He  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  he  was  entirely 
departing  from  the  subject  of  the  Me- 
dical Service  of  the  Army,  and  was 
dealing  with  the  conduct  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  field  with  regard  to  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy — a  matter  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Service. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  observed  that,  of 
course,  the  Chairman's  decision  would  be 
acquiesced  in  by  his  hon.  Friends,  al- 
though it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
that  that  decision  might  be  contested.  He 
believed,  however,  that  it  had  never  been, 
and  never  would  be,  questioned.  He 
would  wish  to  point  out  that  they  were 
then  discussing  the  Vote  for  the  Medical 
Service  of  the  Army.  If  the  Medical 
Service  of  the  Army  were  not  efficiently 
rendered,  it  was  open  to  hon.  Members 
to  move  to  reduce  the  Yote.  Those  ser- 
vices were  not  efficiently  rendered,  if 
the  medical  officers  in  attendance  upon 
the  troops  in  South  Africa  did  not  care 
for  the  wounded  Zulus  who  might  fall 
into  their  hands.  With  all  respect  to 
those  gentlemen  he  must  say,  that  if 
thev  did  not  care  for  the  wounded  Zulus 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty;  and 
if  the  medical  officers  did  not  do  their 
duty,  it  was  open  to  the  Committee  t<> 
challi^nge  the  Vote. 

Mr.  FanuU 


Mb.  a.  F.  EGEETONixwe  to  Order. 
He  ventured  to  think  that  the  hon.  aad 
learned  Member  for  Looth  (Mr.  SnlL- 
van),  in  contesting  the  opinion  of  th<^ 
Chair,  was  himself  entirely  out  of  Order. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  it  wu 
open  to  any  Member  of  the  Oommitte* 
to  urge  a  point  of  Order.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  did  not  seem  to  him  Xn 
have  intended  to  exceed  his  right  ia 
speaking  to  Order ;  but  he  had  endea- 
voured, so  far  as  he  could,  and  to  the  beit 
of  his  ability,  to  lay  down  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  rule  of  the  Commxtlw 
upon  the  subject.  He  presumed  that  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Loiidi 
seriously  wished  to  contest  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  he  would  take  the  coursse 
which  was  open  to  him  of  making  a  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress,  in  order  that 
the  Committee  might  be  fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  the  House.  He  understood 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  be  ad- 
dressing his  observations  to  the  Chair, 
in  order  to  change  the  view  which  he 
had  held  it  right  to  express  upon  the 
subject.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  it 
incumbent  upon  him,  so  far,  to  stop  him 
in  the  remarks  he  was  making.  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  seriously  in- 
tended to  dispute  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
it  was  open  to  him  to  move  to  report  IVo- 
gress,  in  order  that  the  matter  might  be 
brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  thanked  the  Chair- 
man for  his  decision  upon  the  point 
which  was  now  raised.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand him  that  he  ruled  his  hon. 
Friend  was  out  of  Order.  He  believed 
he  was  correct  in  saying  that  he  had  not 
ruled  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell)  was  out  of  Order,  bat 
that  he  was  going  somewhat  wide  of  the 
mark,  which  was  a  very  different  thing. 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee his  opinion  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  out  of 
Order ;  he  was  still  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  PAENELL  inquired  whether  the 
Chairman  had  ruled  that  he  was  out 
of  Order  in  directing  attention  to  tlie 
necessity  of  treating  the  wounded  Ztdus 
who  might  be  taken  in  action  in  8oatfa 
Africa  in  the  same  way  as  their  own 
soldiers  were  treated  ?  As  he  understood 
the  ruling,  it  was  that  he  was  out  of 
Order  in  reading  extracts  &om  a  letter 
which  bore,  in  his  O2>inion,  not  upon  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  the  wouod(\i 
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would  only  be  entitled  to  be  paid  during 
the  time  they  were  actually  engaged,  and 
would  receive  no  pension. 

Mb.  MELDON  thought  that  he  was 
entitled  to  some  little  explanation  of  the 
burden  of  his  speech,  which  had  been 
passed 'over  without  remark.  He  had 
stated,  that  if  it  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion with  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  conceal  the  contents  of  the 
Warrant  which  he  proposed  issuing,  he 
would  not  press  the  matter ;  if,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  had  told  the 
Committee  that  he  felt  bound  to  with- 
hold the  information,  then  he  (Mr. 
Meldon)  should  not  feel  himself  compelled 
to  go  to  a  division  upon  the  matter.  In 
respect  of  medical  officers  invalided  from 
foreign  service,  it  was  not  for  an  increase 
of  their  leave  that  he  applied — although 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  was  very 
grateful  for  the  concession  in  that  direc- 
tion— ^but  it  was  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  civilians  in  their  place  when 
they  were  competent  for  the  duty.  A 
civilian  was  employed  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Service 
and  was  paid  in  full,  while  the  Army 
medical  officer  was  kept  on  half-pay. 
He  thought  that  the  medical  officer  be- 
longing to  the  Service  should  be  em- 
ployed in  some  Department  so  soon  as  he 
was  certified  to  be  fit  for  it.  This  point 
had  not  been  noticed  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
have  some  explanation  with  regard  to  it. 

Colonel  STANLEY  stated,  that  he 
had  explained  twice  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  present,  and  he  thought 
the  explanation  was  accepted  as  sa- 
tisfactory by  the  Committee.  He  re- 
peated the  explanation  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  resumed  his 
place,  though  not  at  great  length,  for 
there  were  limits  to  the  patience  even  of 
the  Committee.  With  regard  to  the 
point  that  he  had  pressed  upon  him, 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  previously 
said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  having 
received  any  communication  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with  respect 
to  the  matter ;  but,  if  he  would  allow 
him,  he  would  refer  to  his  correspon- 
dence and  ascertfdn  the  fact.  It  was  not 
correct  to  state,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Eiildare  did,  that  half-pay 
officers   were  paid  for  doing  nothing. 


They  were  paid  to  recover  their  health, 
and  they  were  paid  in  order  that  they 
might  recruit  themselves  for  performing 
their  duties  to  their  country.  It  was  not 
always  found  possible  to  employ  a  man 
at  home  directly  he  was  invalided  from 
India.  They  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  look  at  the  duties  to  be  performed ; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  the  persons  to 
perform  those  duties. 

Mr.  MELDON  remarked,  that  after 
what  had  taken  place,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  of  any  use  troubling  the 
Committee  to  divide,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  be  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  PABNELL  considered  the  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  him  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  stated,  in  reply 
to  his  question,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
say  positively  that  the  wounded  Zulus 
had  been  treated  in  the  military  hospitals. 
He  knew  that  this  was  an  unpleasant 
subject,  because  it  involved  the  sugges- 
tion that  our  troops  in  South  Africa  had 
not  been  carrying  on  the  war  in  a  civilized 
manner.  But  he  thought  it  better  to 
go  into  this  matter  then,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  further  mischief  being  done. 
Would  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
take  some  notice  of  this  matter  as  re- 
garded the  authorities  in  South  Africa  ? 
Would  he  write  out  to  the  authorities 
there,  telling  them  that  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  apparent  absence 
of  any  hospitality,  or  other  form  of 
humanity,  towards  the  wounded  Zulus, 
as  was  usual?  Or,  would  he  further 
say  that  it  had  been  thought  a  remark- 
able fact  that  none  of  the  enemy's 
wounded  had  been  taken  into  our  hos- 
pitals ?  The  newspaper  correspondents 
had  not  mentioned  that  any  wounded 
had  been  taken  into  the  military  hos- 
pitals. K  anything  of  that  sort  had 
happened,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
fact  would  have  been  mentioned — that 
wounded  Zulus  had  been  brought  in  and 
received  hospital  treatment.  But  there 
had  been  a  significant  absence  of  any 
tidings  of  that  character;  and,  on  the 
contrary,   reports  of  another  sort  had 
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papers,  and  from  information  wliich  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  other  ways, 
an  opinion  had  grown  up  that  wounded 
Zulus  had  been  inhumanly  treated  in 
this  war.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
for  hon.  Members  to  get  authenticated 
instances  of  any  such  cases.  They  could 
not,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  obtain 
any  precise  information;  but  judging 
from  the  evidence  in  the  newspapers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  admitted 
that  the  Zulus  were  objectionable  pri- 
soners of  war  and  objectionable  inmates 
of  hospitals,  they  could  only  think  that 
the  ordinary  customs  of  war  had  not 
been  followed  in  their  case.  All  they 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
to  do,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  to  mention  the  matter  in  his 
communications,  so  that  no  mistake 
might  be  made  in  the  future. 

Sir  ANDKE  W  LUSK  thought  it  very 
unfair  to  bring  charges  of  improper 
treatment  of  the  wounded  against  officers 
of  the  Medical  Staff  when  none  of  them 
were  present  to  defend  themselves.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth  had 
stated  that  he  heard  this  and  he  heard 
that  about  what  went  on  in  South 
Africa.  The  hpn.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  was  himself  a  lawyer,  would 
know  that  if  he  came  before  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  talked  as  he  was  talking 
there  that  night,  no  one  would  listen  to 
him  for  one  moment.  The  charges  which 
he  was  bringing  against  the  medical 
officers  were  mere  hearsay,  and  based 
upon  correspondence  in  newspapers  and 
allegations  that  someone  had  told  him ; 
and  he  asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman whether  he  would  be  listened  to 
for  one  instant  in  a  legal  tribunal ;  and, 
if  not,  could  he  expect  to  be  listened  to 
any  more  in  the  Committee  ? 

Db.  lush  was  very  sorry  that  this 
question  had  arisen  in  connection  with 
this  particular  Vote;  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  discussion  had  wandered 
very  much  away  from  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice of  the  Army.  Allegations  had  been 
made  that  the  officers  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service  had  been,  personally, 
and  in  their  individual  capacity,  guilty 
of  cruelty.  It  seemed  to  him  that  these 
charges  had  been  brought  against  those 
gentlemen  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  Committee  the  alleged 
conduct  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa. 
If  that  were  so,  it  was  a  very  ungenerous 

Mr.  Farnell 


thing  to  a  body  of  men  irho,  bo  far  u 
he  Imew,  had  always  done  their  duty. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  that  then 
was  one  fact  patent,  and  that  one  fact 
was  that  there  was  a  conciUTeiit  teed- 
mony,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrang,  a^ 
pearing  in  a  paper  here  and  a  p«p«r 
there.  It  was  said  to  be  a  letter  frxe 
an  officer,  or  from  a  soldier,  or  froei 
other  parties.  They  had  no  eTideoee 
that  it  was  false,  as  diey  had  no  eyideofee 
that  it  was  true,  other  than  these  t9> 
peated  statements.  Besides  those  pniiM 
and  circulated,  he  was  aware  there  were 
many — very  many— others,  he  had  sees 
not  a  few  himself ;  but  he  did  think  thefv 
was  a  concurrent  testimony  cropping  op 
all  over  the  country  ;  and,  althon^  h« 
thought  the  statements  might  be  false, 
or  might  be  very  reckless,  yet,  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  Statd 
for  War  ought  to  give  an  assurance  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  that  there  would  be  sent  oat  in- 
structions, of  a  character  that  oonld  not 
be  misunderstood,  that  if  any  wonnded 
Zulus  were  spared,  they  should  have 
the  treatment  that  others  had.  The  alle- 
gation was  that  they  were  not  spared. 
To  use  the  language  of  a  letter  he  had 
seen — "They  murder  all  they  meet, 
wounded  or  not,  so  that  they  shoidd 
never  attend  the  war  dance  again."  If 
that  allegation  was  not  correct,  still  the 
order  would  not  be  an  improper  one, 
and  it  would  give  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  all  concerned,  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  their  character  from  as- 
persions that  were  not  true. 

Colonel  NOETH  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  not 
insult  the  Medical  Officers  by  sending 
out  any  instructions  of  the  sort.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald)  might  believe  the  reports.  He 
(Colonel  North)  believed  that  if  the 
people  throughout  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  were  to  be  polled,  no  one 
would  be  found  to  say  that  he  believed 
a  British  soldier  would  act  in  such  a 
way  towards  a  wounded  enemy. 

Mb.  MACDONALD :  I  beheve  it. 

Mr.  LOWTHIAN  BELL  said,  that 
if  there  was  any  ground  in  the  com- 
plaints respecting  the  treatment  of  Zola 
prisoners,  these  should  be  inquired  into 
at  a  proper  time ;  but  upon  what  earthlr 
ground  the  existence  of  these  reporti 
had  been  set  forth  to  interrupt  the  pro* 
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Zulus,  but  upon  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
in  slaughtering  wounded  Zulus  whom 
they  might  find  upon  the  field. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the  rule 
he  endeavoured  to  lay  down  was  that  so 
long  as  the  hon.  Member  was  discussing 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  wounded, 
he  was  not  exceeding  the  subject  under 
discussion ;  but  when  he  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
to  the  wounded  in  the  field,  he  was  out 
of  Order. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked,  what  single 
syllable  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell) 
which  exceeded  the  limits  laid  down  by 
the  Chairman?  He  did  not  think  that 
his  hon.  Friend  had  uttered  a  single 
word,  except  with  regard  to  the  medical 
officers  accompanying  the  troops,  and 
their  duties  towards  the  prisoners  who 
were  taken.  How,  therefore,  could  his 
hon.  Friend  be  out  of  Order  in  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  ?  He  must  com- 
plain of  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  over- 
awe the  Chair,  and  to  urge  the  Chair- 
man further  in  his  ruling  than  was  fair, 
and  further  than  he  intended  to  go.  He 
thought  that  the  Committee  was  bound 
to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Bench  to  intimidate  and  mis- 
lead the  Chair  into  unnecessarily  ruling 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
out  of  Order. 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON  observed,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  had  entirely  misunder- 
stood his  observations.  He  simply 
said  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber was  contesting  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  As  to  intimidating  or  overawing 
the  Chair,  that  was  not  his  intention ; 
his  only  object  was  to  support  the  Chair- 
man in  his  ruling. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  the  officers  of 
our  Army  in  the  field  had  treated  all  the 
prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands  as 
they  ought  to  do.  It  was  a  most  unfair 
thing  to  make  charges  against  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  Army  of  having  acted 
inhumanly  towards  the  enemy,  when 
those  gentlemen  were  not  there  to  defend 
themselves.  If  hon.  Members  knew  of 
any  particular  offences  which  had  been 
committed,  let  them  say  it ;  but  it  was 
not  right  to  slander  a  body  of  men  by 
making  sweeping  accusations  against 
them,  as  had  been  done. 

Mil.  SULLIViVN  said,  that  no  iin- 
putatiuu  had  been  made  upon  the  medi- 


cal officers  of  the  Army,  because  they 
had  never  been  afforded  a  chance  of 
attending  to  the  enemies  wounded ;  and 
he  was  sure  if  they  had  been,  they  would 
have  done  their  duty.  He  believed  that 
they  would  treat  a  wounded  Zulu  in 
every  way  as  if  he  were  one  of  their  own 
comrades. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  British  troops  in  the  field 
had  been  impugned,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  consider  upon  what  evidence.  So  far 
as  he  could  see,  no  evidence  was  adduced 
except  that  of  some  private  letters.  He 
was  bound  to  point  out  that  it  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  a  wounded  Zulu 
would  be  a  proper  inmate  of  our  mili- 
tary hospitals  ;  and  there  might  be  very 
grave  reasons  against  admitting  wounded 
Zulus  to  them.  It  was  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  Zulus,  like  all  savage 
races,  were,  so  far  as  they  knew,  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  off  their  wounded  from 
the  field,  if  they  could  possibly  do  so. 
Owing  to  that  reason,  he  presumed  it 
was  that  so  few  wounded  Zulus  had  ap- 
parently been  found.  In  no  official  Re- 
port had  it  been  found  necessary,  owing 
to  their  small  number,  to  take  cognizanco 
of  the  wounded  Zulus  found  upon  tho 
field  of  battle.  If  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  could  produce 
to  him  any  authenticated  cases  with 
regard  to  the  slaughter  of,  or  inhumanity 
towards,  wounded  Zulus,  he  would  in- 
quire into  it.  But  he  thought  it  required 
an  authenticated  case,  before  any  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  reports  which 
had  been  spread  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  that  the  re- 
quest which  he  had  made  was  a  very 
reasonable  one,  and  he  had  hoped  that 
it  would  have  been  responded  to  more 
fully  than  it  had  been.  He  asked  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  give  notice 
of  the  fact,  in  some  way  or  other,  that 
attention  had  been  directed  in  that 
House  to  no  prisoners  seeming  to  have 
been  treated  in  or  out  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  field.  If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  directed  attention  to  that 
matter,  the  authorities  in  South  Africa, 
if  they  had  not  done  it  already,  would 
then  take  proper  care  of  the  wounded. 
He  did  not  wisli  to  bring  charges  against 
officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  knew  a  great  many 
Army  medical  officers,  and  believed 
them  to  be  a  very  jj:()()d  set  of  men.  At 
the  same  time,  from  accounts  in  news- 
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papers,  and  from  information  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  other  ways, 
an  opinion  had  grown  up  that  wounded 
Zulus  had  been  inhumanly  treated  in 
this  war.  It  was,  howeveri  impossible 
for  hon.  Members  to  get  authenticated 
instances  of  any  such  cases.  They  could 
not|  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  obtain 
any  precise  information;  but  judging 
from  the  evidence  in  the  newspapers, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  admitted 
that  the  Zulus  were  objectionable  pri- 
soners of  war  and  objectionable  inmates 
of  hospitals,  they  could  only  think  that 
the  ordinary  customs  of  war  had  not 
been  followed  in  their  case.  All  they 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
to  do,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  to  mention  the  matter  in  his 
communications,  so  that  no  mistake 
might  be  made  in  the  future. 

Sib  ANDREW  LUSK  thought  it  very 
unfair  to  bring  charges  of  improper 
treatment  of  the  wounded  against  officers 
of  the  Medical  Staff  when  none  of  them 
were  present  to  defend  themselves.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth  had 
stated  that  he  heard  this  and  he  heard 
that  about  what  went  on  in  South 
Africa.  The  hpn.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  was  himself  a  lawyer,  woidd 
know  that  if  he  came  before  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  talked  as  he  was  talking 
there  that  night,  no  one  would  listen  to 
him  for  one  moment.  The  charges  which 
he  was  bringing  against  the  medical 
officers  were  mere  hearsay,  and  based 
upon  correspondence  in  newspapers  and 
allegations  that  someone  had  told  him ; 
and  he  asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman whether  he  would  be  listened  to 
for  one  instant  in  a  legal  tribunal ;  and, 
if  not,  could  he  expect  to  be  listened  to 
any  more  in  the  Committee  ? 

Db.  lush  was  very  sorry  that  this 
question  had  arisen  in  connection  with 
this  particular  Vote;  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  discussion  had  wandered 
very  much  away  from  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice of  the  Army.  Allegations  had  been 
made  that  the  officers  in  the  Army 
Medical  Service  had  been,  personaUy, 
and  in  their  individual  capacity,  guilty 
of  cruelty.  It  seemed  to  him  that  these 
charges  had  been  brought  against  those 
gentlemen  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  Committee  the  alleged 
conduct  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa. 
If  that  were  so,  it  was  a  very  ungenerous 
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thing  to  a  body  of  men  who,  ao  far  u 
he  kaew,  had  sdways  done  their  duty. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  said,  that  then 
was  one  fact  patent,  and  that  one  fact 
was  that  there  was  a  concnrrent  testi- 
mony, be  it  right  or  be  it  wron^«  ap- 
pearing in  a  paper  here  and  a  paper 
there.  It  was  said  to  be  a  letter  from 
an  officer,  or  from  a  soldier,  or  from 
other  parties.  They  had  no  evidence 
that  it  was  false,  as  they  had  no  evidence 
that  it  was  true,  other  than  these  re- 
peated statements.  Besides  those  printed 
and  circulated,  he  was  aware  there  were 
many — very  many— others,  he  had  seea 
not  a  few  himself ;  but  he  did  think  then 
was  a  concurrent  testimony  cropping  -op 
all  oyer  the  country  ;  and,  although  he 
thought  the  statements  might  be  false, 
or  might  be  very  reckless,  yet,  to  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  ^t»te 
for  War  ought  to  give  an  assurance  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell) that  there  would  be  sent  ont  in- 
structions, of  a  character  that  oonld  not 
be  misunderstood,  that  if  any  wounded 
Zulus  were  spared,  they  should  have 
the  treatment  that  others  had.  The  alle- 
gation was  that  they  were  not  spared. 
To  use  the  language  of  a  letter  he  had 
seen  —  **  They  murder  all  thej  meeit, 
wounded  or  not,  so  that  thej  should 
never  attend  the  war  dance  again."  If 
that  allegation  was  not  correct,  stOl  the 
order  would  not  be  an  improper  one, 
and  it  would  g^ve  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  all  concerned,  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  their  character  from  as- 
persions that  were  not  true. 

Colonel  NOETH  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  nut 
insult  the  Medical  Officers  by  sending 
out  any  instructions  of  the  sort.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald)  might  believe  the  reports.  He 
(Colonel  North)  believed  that  if  the 
people  throughout  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  were  to  be  polled,  no  one 
would  be  found  to  say  that  he  believed 
a  British  soldier  would  act  in  such  a 
way  towards  a  wounded  enemy. 

Mb.  MACDONALD :  I  beKere  it. 

Mb.  LOWTHIAN  BELL  said,  that 
if  there  was  any  ground  in  the  com- 
plaints respecting  the  treatment  of  Zola 
prisoners,  these  should  be  inquired  into 
at  a  proper  time ;  but  upon  what  earthly 
ground  the  existence  of  these  reports 
had  been  set  forth  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
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g^ss  of  Business,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  He  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
helow  the  Gangway  would  cease  their 
obstruction. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  did  not  be- 
lieve the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  had  any  intention  to  cast  any 
aspersions  upon  the  troops  at  the  Cape. 
But  with  regard  to  the  soldiers,  was 
there  anything  very  wonderful  that  in 
an  Army  which,  unfortunately,  had  fallen 
into  disorganization,  which  had  suffered 
a  stinging  defeat,  and  which  had  been 
massacred  by  hundreds — was  it  anything 
so  very  improbable  that  the  survivors  of 
those  men  should  have  their  passions 
stirred  by  seeing  their  comrades  laid 
low,  and  that  they  should  sometimes  fall 
into  acts  of  violence  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  again  straying  into 
the  same  error  as  that  of  which  I  have  had 
to  remind  others.  The  Question  before 
the  Committee  is  the  charge  for  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  combatant  Forces. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  did  not 
think  there  would  be  much  necessity 
for  dwelling  upon  that  subject  for  the 
future.  The  troops  in  South  Africa 
were  about  to  be  commanded  by  a  com- 
petent man,  and  he  thought  the  Army 
Medical  Vote  would  be  properly  ad- 
ministered under  his  caro ;  and  he  also 
believed  that  the  Zulu  prisoners  under 
the  care  of  an  Irish  General — Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  who  had  shown  not  merely 
his  capacity,  but  his  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity, in  dealing  with  savage  races, 
whom  he  had  subdued  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe — would  get  under  his  com- 
mand and  government  a  humanity 
which  they  had  not  experienced  under 
the  present  Commander. 

Colonel  STANLEY  rose  to  Order. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
have  learned  sufficient  from  the  Profes- 
sion of  which  he  was  a  member  to 
impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing to  the  Question  which  was  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  debate,  and  of  not  ven- 
turing on  assertions  inferentially  made, 
and  which,  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
he  (Colonel  Stanley)  should  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  come  down  to  the 
House  and  meet.  He  understood  that 
they  were  at  that  moment  discussing  the 
question  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment.    Fart  of   that  Department  was 


engaged  at  the  Cape.  It  was  in  charge 
of  seven  hospitals  there,  and  into  those 
hospitals  cei-tain  Zulu  prisoners  were 
brought.  That  was  the  whole  point  by 
which  that  question  could  be  connected 
with  the  Vote.  Well,  what  was  the  state 
of  things.  Assertions  were  made,  and 
the  hon.  Members  who  made  them 
asked  him,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to 
write  out  to  the  Cape,  casting  imputa- 
tions upon  the  whole  of  a  Service  which 
had  nobly  performed  its  duty.  They 
asked  him  to  accept  statements  upon 
which  they  were  not  prepared  to  pro- 
duce evidence,  and,  upon  such  evidence 
as  that,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  whole  of 
the  Medical  Department.  Now,  he  said 
before — and  he  did  not  want  to  be 
tempted  beyond  the  proper  course  of 
debate  by  any  means  whatever — that  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  once  for  all, 
that  unless,  as  in  other  matters,  these 
reports  were  properly  authenticated, 
ho  should  take  no  notice  of  them.  If 
cases  were  authenticated  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  they  would  write  to  him  on 
their  own  responsibility  as  Members  of 
Parliament,  he  would  forward  such  cases 
for  inquiry  and  report.  He  had  done 
so  in  other  and  similar  matters,  even 
though  he  believed  there  was  no  more 
truth  in  them  than  there  was  in  the 
present  instance.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  dispute  that  hon.  Members 
might  be  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion in  believing  those  reports ;  but 
he  did  know  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  loose  lying,  and  that  there  were 
many  cases  which  had  been  inquired 
into  long  before  they  met  the  eyes  of 
hon.  Members,  and  which  had  turned 
out  to  have  nothing  in  them.  If  hon. 
Members,  [as  Members  of  that  House, 
would  send  him  any  statements  which 
they  fairly  believed  to  be  authentic,  he 
would  forward  them  for  inquiry ;  but  he 
would  not  be  the  means,  directly  or 
indirectly,  once  for  all,  of  throwing 
broadcast  upon  a  noble  body  of  men 
what  he  would  almost  call  the  foul  im- 
putations that  had  been  cast  upon  them 
Dy  anonymous  correspondents. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  device 
that  had  been  adopted  by  hon.  Members 
sitting  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and 
also  on  the  other,  and  which  he  re- 
gretted to  see  was  imitated  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  of  imputing  to 
them  a  wish  to  make  any  charge  against 
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the  Army  Medical  Department,  was  by 
no  means  new.  He  had  seen  it  before, 
when  they  had  thought  it  necessary,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duty,  to  make 
statements  of  a  similar  kind.  Now,  he 
would  say  that  there  was  not  one  syllable 
of  ground  for  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  they 
were  making  any  charge  against  the 
Army  Medical  Department.  Not  a  single 
word  that  he  had  said,  or  that  any 
other  hon.  Member  had  said,  could  be 
so  construed,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  take 
advantage  of  so  stale  and  unworthy 
a  device.  Now,  what  was  the  position 
they  had  taken  up  there  that  night  ? 
They  had  not  said  that  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department  in  South  Africa  had  re- 
fused to  treat  Zulu  prisoners  when 
brought  to  the  hospital.  If  they  had 
said  so,  there  would  have  been  some 
ground  for  the  taunts  of  hon.  Members 
opposite.  What  they  had  said  was, 
that  the  Zulu  prisoners  were  not  brought 
into  those  hospitals,  and  they  simply 
asked  that  the  military  operations 
should  bo  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Zulu  wounded  should  find  their 
way  into  the  hospitals ;  just  as  well  as  if 
they  were  English.  There  was  no  room 
for  the  statements  that  had  been  made. 
The  Army  Medical  Department  was  a 
noble  Service.  It  had  been  abused  and 
ill-treated  by  the  authorities.  It  was 
largely  composed  of  Irishmen;  and  it 
would  ill  become  him,  or  any  other 
Irishman,  to  asperse  a  Department  of 
that  kind.  He  repeated,  that  not  a 
single  word  that  he  had  said  could  give 
the  sliglitest  shadow  of  ground  for  the 
unfounded  statements  made  with  regard 
to  him  that  evening.  He  had  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  give 
such  directions  as  would  prevent  the  fear 
that  things  were  not  going  on  in  South 
Africa,  with  respect  to  that  Service,  as 
they  ought.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  tell  them  ?  He 
said,  let  them  bring  cases  to  him,  and  he 
would  inquire  into  them.  Now,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  must  know  that 
such  a  request  was  altogether  illusory. 
He  should  never  think  of  taking  cases 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
unless  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  had  the  op- 
portunity of  inquiring  into  them  him- 
self. Private  Members  could  not  send 
out  a  Commission  to  take  evidence  as  to 
the  treatment  of  wounded  prisoners  in 
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South  Africa.  The  idea  was  perferfy 
absurd  and  preposterous.  They  pimply 
asked  that  the  tenour  of  the  instructions 
given  in  South  Africa  should  be  such  as 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  what  they 
feared  was  going  on  there,  and  he  him- 
self should  take  a  division  on  that  Tote, 
unless  he  got  a  satisfactory  answer. 
["  Divide,  divide !"]  He  should  divide 
just  when  he  pleased.  They  believed 
they  knew  what  they  were  about ;  though 
hon.  Members  above  the  Gangway  pre- 
sumed to  dictate  to  them  the  way  in 
which  they  should  discharge  their 
duties.  They  would  show  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  being  in  a  small 
minority,  and  so  he  begged  to  move 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £5,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pointed  out,  that 
a  Motion  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £5,000 
had  already  been  withdrawn,  and  asked 
the  hon.  Member  to  name  some  other 
sum. 

Mb.  parnell  accordingly  moved 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  £4,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £262,200,  he 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Chargr 
for  Medical  Establishments  and  Services,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  pa3rment  during  the  ytar 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  18S0.*'— [JV-. 
PamelL) 

Mk.  NORWOOD  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)   had  . 
repelled,   with   some  little  warmth,    a 
feeling  which  he  thought  prevailed  to 
some  extent  in  the  Committee — that  in 
the  observations  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  had  made  to  them,  some  izu- 
putations  had,   inferentially,    been  ca«t 
upon     the    medical    officers    in    Sooth 
Africa.   Well,  let  them  admit  it,  and  he 
would  give  the  hon.  Member  credit  for 
his  assertion.     But  he  (Mr.  Norwood] 
felt  that  the  Committee  must  distinctly 
be  of  opinion  that  if  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  aspersed  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, he  had  most  distinctly  aspersed 
the  character   of  the  military  oflSeers. 
And  what  was  the  speech  of  the  hoc. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  ?    An  aspersion,  and  a 
very  gross  aspersion,  had  distinctly  been 
made,  if  not  upon  the  Medical  Depart* 
ment,  at  least  upon  the  combatant  De- 
partment, for  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
taunt  Lord  Chelmsford  with  cruelty  and 
incapacity,  to  claim  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
as  an  Lishman,  and,  on  that  ground,  to 
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hope  for  more  humanity  and  justice  to 
the  Zulus.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Norwood) 
wished  to  say  a  word  upon  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  that  evening,  as  an 
independent  Member  of  that  House, 
and  he  must  say  that  he  thought 
they  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  They  did 
not  show  sufRcient  firmness  in  meeting 
the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the 
transaction  of  the  Business  of  the  House. 
He  admired  the  temper  and  the  gentle- 
manly forbearance  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  (Mr.  Norwood)  had  heard 
him  on  three  occasions  make  almost  simi- 
lar replies  upon  the  same  point.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Xildare  (Mr.  Meldon)  had  made  three 
speeches  which  were  almost  precisely 
similar.  That  very  debate  on  the  treat- 
ment of  their  Medical  Officers  had  been 
started  two  hours  previously.  It  had 
been  discussed,  the  issue  had  then  been 
abandoned,  and  now  it  was  re-started. 
Now,  what  he  (Mr.  Norwood)  ventured 
to  tell  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Front  Bench  was,  that  they  were  not 
conducting  Business  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Business  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  conducted,  and  which  independent 
Members  and  the  country  had  a  right  to 
expect.  There  was  an  absence  of  firm- 
ness and  of  determination,  and  of  want 
of  fulfilment  of  duty  as  a  Governing 
Body  in  the  way  in  which  they  went  to 
•work.  Instead  of  humbly  apologizing 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  for  taking  up  tho 
time  of  the  House  in  the  way  they  were, 
they  should  display  more  firmness  and 
decision.  Why  was  not  a  division  taken 
a  long  time  ago  ?  The  fact  was  simply 
this — The  state  into  which  the  Business 
of  the  House  had  lately  drifted  was  a 
disgrace  to  Parliament.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  so  ;  and  if 
some  steps  wore  not  taken  soon  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  functions 
in  a  proper  way,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  transact  any  Business  at  all.  How 
could  the  Government  expect  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  come  down  there  night  after 
night  to  attend  to  their  duties  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  hour  after  hour 
wasted  ?  He  cordially  agreed  with  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Oxford  shire  (Colonel  North),  that  the 
observations  that  had  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  valuable  public  servants  were 
most  painful,  uncalled  for,  and  unjust. 


He  protested  strongly  against  them ; 
and  if  the  Government  did  not  show 
more  strength  than  they  had  shown  of 
late,  how  the  Business  of  the  country 
was  to  be  cunducted  he  could  not  possibly 
conceive.  Thoy  were  passing  no  Bills 
and  getting  through  no  Business,  and 
the  want  of  firmness  and  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  perfectly 
surprising.  If  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  manage  tho  Business  of  the 
Houso  of  Commons,  the  sooner  they 
changed  sides  with  the  Opposition  the 
better. 

Sir  WALTEE  B.  BARTTELOT 
agreed  with  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Norwood).  Things  had  now  come 
to  a  pretty  pass.  [Lmiffhter.'\  He  heard 
hon.  Gentlemen  laughing  at  that  remark  ; 
but  they  would  not  laugh  by-and-bye, 
because  they  would  find  the  whole  of 
the  country  against  them.  They  came 
down  there  to  do  tho  Business  of  the 
country,  and  night  after  night  they  were 
prevented  from  proceeding  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  below  the  Gangway. 
He  found  no  fault  with  lion.  ^Members 
who  got  up  to  call  attention  to  par- 
ticular subjects  ;  but  nobody  was  going 
to  tell  him — because  they  were  not  a 
parcel  of  fools — that  thoy  wore  to  waste 
four  or  five  hours  in  discussing  a 
single  Vote  in  Supply.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  tho  country  had  not  realized 
the  position  in  which  they  stood  in  this 
matter.  They  had  sat  tlicre  quietly  and 
patiently,  until  they  saw  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  roniaiii-ing  j^atient 
any  longer.  He  said  to  the  Government 
that  thoy  had  a  right  to  be  protected. 
They  had  no  right  to  be  called  upon  to 
come  down  to  tlie  Houso  to  be  muzzled 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  as 
they  were;  because,  if  thoy  got  up  to 
make  any  remarks,  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site took  every  opportunity  of  turning 
those  remarks  to  their  own  purpose,  and 
that  was,  to  obstruct  the  Business  of  tho 
House. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  tho  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttolot)  had  thought  proper  to  bring 
a  charge  against  hon.  Members  of  that 
Houso  by  saying  that  they  had  a  pur- 
pose of  their  own,  which  was  to  stop  the 
Business  of  the  House.  Now,  that  was 
a  very  serious  charge.  They  miglit  bo 
a  very  small  number,  and  hon.  Members 
might  think  to  put  them  down.     They 
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could  tarn  them  out  of  the  House  for 
that  matter.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
go  with  pleasure. 

The  CHATEMAN  stated,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  was  not  at  that 
moment  speaking  to  the  point  of  Order. 

Mb.  PAHNEISLi  said,  he  would  ask 
whether  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
was  in  Order  in  imputing  to  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  House  a  deliberate 
purpose  in  stopping  Business  ? 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had  spoken  of 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  ob- 
structing Business.  He  sat  below  the 
Gangway.  He  had  never  sat  anywhere 
else,  and  he  must  protest  against  those 
remarks  being  made  applicable  >  to  all 
hon.  Members.  He  never  came  to  the 
House,  except  to  further  the  Business  of 
the  House;  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  ought  not  to  have  included  all 
Members  below  the  Gangway. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  |hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  has  asked 
me  whether  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  is  in  Order  in  imputing  to 
him  a  deliberate  purpose  of  stopping  the 
Business  of  the  House  ?  It  appears  to 
me  it  was  an  opinion  which  it  was  quite 
open  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  to 
form,  and  an  opinion  which  was  not 
expressed  in  un-Farliamentary  language. 

Sib  WALTEE  B.  BAETTELOT  said, 
he  was  very  sorry  for  the  interruption  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon),  because  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  knew  that  he  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  had  not  got  up  to  impute 
to  him  that  he  impeded  the  Business  of 
the  House,  unless  it  was  necessary.  His 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was  a  man  of 
common  sense,  and  knew  that  he  was 
not  referred  to.  [Mr.  Pabnell  :  Be- 
cause he  is  a  Scotch  Member/]  Because 
he  was  a  Scotch  Member !  Did  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  think  he  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  picked  out  Irish  Members  ? 
Why,  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
many  Irish  Members ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  Business  of  the  House  stopped  in 
that  way,  he  thought  it  was  time  that 
some  hon.  Member  should  stand  up  in 
his  place  and  say  that  Business  was 
being  stopped,  and  would  continue  to 
be  stopped,  unless  some  means  were 
found  to  shorten  the  discussion  that  was 
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going  on.  A  fair,  business-like  discus- 
sion no  man  objected  to ;  but  be  did  ob- 
ject to  coming  down  night  after  night 
to  see  time  wasted  in  fruitless  talk. 
But,  before  he  sat  down,  he  wished 
to  give  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Shanghnesey)  an 
opportunity  of  retracting  his  statemenL 
He  was  sure  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  not  have  said  wilHngij 
what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true; 
but  he  had  imputed  to  Lord  Chelms- 
ford feelings,  and  ways  of  canyinf 
on  operations  at  the  Cape,  which  1» 
(Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  was  quite  cer- 
tain, on  cool  reflection,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  withdraw.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  that  an  Irish  General  wis 
now  going  out  who  would  put  every- 
thing straight ;  and  he  had  deliberately 
stated  that  all  these  atrocities — in  which 
he  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot),  however, 
did  not  believe — were  committed  with 
the  connivance  of  the  General  Command- 
ing-in-Chief.  That  was  a  statement 
which  ought  to  be  retracted,  and  he  gave 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  thanked  the 
hon.  and    gallant  Member  (Sir  Walter 
B.    Barttelot)  for  the   appeal    he  had 
made  to  him.      He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  reply  to  imputations  which 
could  not  have  applied  to  him,  as  he  had 
never  been  among  the  Party  of  Obstmc- 
tion.     But  he  did  think  it  necessary,  and 
very  necessary,  out  of  respect   for  the 
General    and    other    officers  in  South 
Africa,  and  also  out  of  respect  for  the 
troops  serving  there,  to  explain  what  he 
had  said.    In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  inhumanity  to  their 
medical  officers   in  Africa.     He    knew 
that  the  Army  Medical  Staff  in  A&ica 
and  anywhere  else  were  highly  humane. 
With  regard  to  their  Army,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  the  warmth  of  the  moment 
into    language    which,  in    cooler    mo- 
ments, he  should  not  have  used.     What 
he  had  meant  to  convey  was  that  pro- 
bably the  blood  of  the  soldiers  was  np 
in  consequence  of  seeing  their  brothen- 
in-arms  slaughtered.     He  believed  that 
there  had  been  an  excess  of  cruelty  on 
their  part,  and  that  such  things  should 
be  put  an  end  to.    The  supposed  iso- 
lated acts  to  which  he  had  referred  were, 
in  his  opinion,  attributable  to  the  im- 
perfect organization  existing  in  South 
Africa.    But  in  using  the  words  *'in* 
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capacity"  and  "  inhumanity'* — and  here 
he  particularly  asked  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee — he  meant  to  con- 
vey that  our  troops  were  allowed  to  get 
into  a  state  of  passion,  and  that  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  were  consequently  not 
observed  by  them;  He  admitted  that  he 
had  spoken  violently,  and  begged  pardon 
of  the  Committee  for  having  raised  his 
voice  to  a  point  which,  perhaps,  was  not 
conducive  to  a  man's  speaking  ration- 
ally. He  had  not  meant  to  impute  in- 
humanity to  Lord  Chelmsford,  or  any- 
thing like  inhumanity  to  our  troops ;  but 
wished  to  point  out  that,  like  the  troops 
of  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  their  blood  being  stirred 
up,  they  had  perpetrated  isolated  acts 
of  inhumanity,  and  were  not  unlikely  to 
do  so  again. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  think,  after  what  has 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy),  we  may  fairly  consider 
that  this  incident  may  bo  closed.  He 
expressed  his  regret,  in  terms  with  which 
the  House  will  sympathize,  at  having 
been  betrayed  into  language  which  could 
not  but  cause  pain,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  could  not  but  call  forth  re- 
plies such  as  have  been  made.  I  am  sure 
that,  after  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  said,  the  Committee  will 
not  desire  to  pursue  the  matter  any 
further.  I  only  rise  for  a  moment  to 
say  a  word  in  reply  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Norwood),  and  from  my  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot).  They 
have  made  remarks  which  I  must  frankly 
say  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
made  by  hon.  Members  in  this  House, 
considering  the  very  great  inconvenience 
which  they  have  found  for  some  time 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Business  of  the 
House,  and  the  very  great  delay  which 
takes  place  in  proceeding  with  that 
Business.  I  must  frankly  admit  that, 
having  sat  for  a  good  many  years  in 
this  House,  I  have  never  known  a  time 
when  so  great  a  delay  in  the  conduct  of 
Business  has  taken  place  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  recently  seen.  So  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power,  and  in  that  of  my 
Colleagues,  to  prevent  that  delay,  and 
to  expedite  Business,  I  can  only  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  we  are  most  anxious 
to  get  the  work  properly  forward,  and 
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to  conduct  the  Business  of  the  House  in 
a  creditable  manner.  But  I  must  ap- 
peal to  a  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  House  as  to  the  position  in  which 
the  Government  are  placed  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
Business,  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  of  Order,  and  I,  for 
one,  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  interpose 
and  protest  more  than  we  have  occa- 
sionally done,  and  shall  be  prepared  at 
any  time  to  do,  against  the  waste  of 
time.  But  I  must  remind  my  hon.  and 
gedlant  Friend  that  when  we  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  or  propose  altera- 
tions or  amendments  in  the  Rules  of  the 
House  which,  as  we  thought,  might 
have  led  to  somewhat  greater  expedition 
in  the  conduct  of  Business,  we  did  not 
find  a  great  disposition  to  support  or 
accept  the  proposals  which  were  made, 
and  we  consequently  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  effect  alterations  in  the  Rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Business,  even  where 
alterations  might  have  been  made  which, 
without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
debate,  would  have  materially  conduced 
to  the  object  which  we  had  in  view.  I 
can  now  only  express  a  hope  that  we 
may  not  by  recriminations  add  to  the 
loss  of  time  which  has  already  taken 
place,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  delay.  I  need  not 
say  that  if  the  intention  of  the  House  is 
to  support  the  Government,  we  will  en- 
deavour on  all  occasions  to  bring  for- 
ward our  measures  in  the  way  most 
convenient,  and  to  prosecute  our  Busi- 
ness with  as  much  despatch  as  possible. 
Wo  are  quite  as  anxious  as  are  hon. 
Members  in  getting  forward  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House,  and  nobody  can  be 
more  interested  than  the  Government  in 
doing  so.  I  can  assure  the  Committee 
that  we  are  thankful  to  those  who  come 
forward,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time,  to 
assist  and  support  us,  and  I  would  now 
suggest  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  come  to  a  vote  upon  this  Estimate. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
was  as  anxious  as  any  man  that  the 
Committee  should,  according  to  the 
phrase  used  by  three  hon.  Members 
who  had  successively  addressed  it,  *'be 
allowed  to  transact  its  Business,"  the 
obstruction  of  which  had  been  brought 
forward  as  a  charge  against  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  Gangway.  It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
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tliat  the  discussion  upon  the  general 
Business  of  the  House,  and  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  transacted  by 
the  Government,  had  as  little  to  do  with 
the  subject  before  the  Committee  as  the 
atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  Zulu  War.  However, 
they  had  it  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  that  those  observations  were 
in  Order,  and  he  therefore  presumed 
that  anyone  would  be  equally  in  Order 
in  resenting  the  imputations  put  for- 
ward. The  Business  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  examination  of  the  Esti- 
mates ;  and  he  would  inform  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot), 
that  he  charged  him  with  attempting  by 
tall  talk  to  intimidate  hon.  Members  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and,  more- 
over, wished  to  remind  him  that  on 
every  preceding  occasion,  when  any  such 
attempt  had  been  made,  it  had  always 
ended  in  failure.  Hon.  Members  were 
invited  to  come  from  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  discuss  certain  Estimates, 
and  when  they  rose,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  to  discuss  them,  it 
was  said  that  the  Business  of  the  coun- 
try was  being  stopped,  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  be  silent.  He  main- 
tained that  if  they  had  no  right  to  criti- 
cize the  Estimates  according  to  their 
own  discretion,  they  had  no  right  to  be 
in  the  House  at  all.  When  an  Irish 
Member  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  not  told  by  his  consti- 
tuents to  shape  his  course  according  to 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  was  as  free  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet,  and  refused  to  have 
any  line  of  conduct  chalked  out  for  his 
observance.  If  the  House  had  more 
work  to  do  than  it  could  perform,  the 
only  remedy  was  to  divide  the  work, 
and  allow  each  class  of  Eepresentatives 
to  do  their  share ;  but  as  Irish  Members 
had  been  invited  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  not  open  to  the  House 
to  complain  of  the  consequence  of  its  own 
act.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  matter 
which  gave  rise  to  these  observations ; 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  had  found  that  he  was  called  upon, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  to  con- 
sent to  the  very  large  Vote  of  £200,000 
for  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
and  he  ventured  to  call  attention  to  a 
branch  of  that  Department  which  he 
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conceived  was  in  a  position  such  as  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  was  bound  to  ad- 
mit he  had  not  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing. It  turned  out  that  the  complaint 
should  have  been  brought  against  the 
men  who  failed  to  bring  the  Zulu 
wounded  into  hospital.  That  was,  so 
far,  very  well ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  went  further,  and  asked  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  send  in- 
structions to  the  South  African  contin- 
gent of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Zola 
prisoners.  He  thought  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  had  not  gone  quite 
so  far  as  that,  and  if  he  had  simply 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  make  inquiries,  he  would  have 
been  standing  upon  more  solid  ground, 
and  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  War 
could  not  have  refused  so  just  and  rea- 
sonable a  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
he  quite  agreed  that  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, on  the  mere  strength  of  news- 
paper reports,  to  write  out  si>ecial 
instructions  reflecting  upon  the  character 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  might  have 
said — ''These  matters  which  have  been 
brought  forward  by  hon.  Members  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  are  of 
sufficient  public  interest,  that  I  will 
inquire  into  them,  and  if  I  find  the  facts 
to  be  as  they  are  represented,  I  wiU 
endeavour  to  prevent  them  in  future." 
But  the  Committee  had  received  no  such 
assurance  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  who  had  simply  pooh-poohed 
the  allegations,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
acts  to  which  they  referred  having  been 
committed.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  a  Division 
when  the  time  arrived ;  but  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  insisted  upon  stating  their 
view  of  the  case,  they  must  not  complain 
that  the  other  side  should  get  a  hearing. 
It  had  been  said  more  than  once  that 
evening  that  no  member  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  and  he  believed 
an  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  from 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench  had  stated 
that  no  English  regiment,  would  hare 
been  guilty  of  the  cruelty  complained  of; 
but  was  it  supposed  that  nothing  was 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  English 
arms  in  India?  He  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  maintained  that  there  was  no 
act  of  cruelty  which  had  not  been  com^ 
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mitted  by  British  soldiers  and  officers 
in  building  up  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  rose  to  Order. 

The  CHjVTEMAN  said,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  had  arisen  from 
the  allegation  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  put  that  forward  as  the 
ground  on  which  he  moved  his  Amend- 
ment. The  discussion  had,  in  conse- 
quence, turned  rather  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  than  on  the  Yote 
now  before  the  Committee.  He  must 
point  out  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power),  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  conduct  of  the  Army,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  was  clearly 
out  of  Order. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  would 
regret  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee after  it  had  been  ruled  that  any 
particular  line  of  argument  was  out  of 
Order.  He  would  not  do  that ;  but  he 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  in  his  own 
defence,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
confine  himself  within  the  allegations 
made  on  this  side  of  the  House.  He 
had  said  that  the  whole  point  of  the 
discussion  was  that  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  called 
to  certain  alleged  atrocities,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  in 
respect  of  the  treatment  of  the  wounded 
of  the  Zulu  Army.  Now ,  he  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  not  to  send 
out  instructioDS  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  referred  to,  for  that  would  be 
asking  him  to  do  more  than  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demanded  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  character  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  was  at  stake,  to 
give  an  assurance  that  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  reports  in 
question.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
went  to  a  Division,  he  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  should  probably  vote  with  him, 
meaning  thereby  to  express  that  these 
reports  were  worthy  of  inquiry,  and  not 
intending  to  convey  that  they  were 
worthy  of  special  instructions  being  sent 
out. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  no  doubt,  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  and  misunder- 
standing had  prevailed  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  nor  could  he  complain  of 
hon.  Members  resenting  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  an  imputation  upon  the 
humanity  of  the  British  soldier.     He 


should  reprehend  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  slightest  imputation  upon  the 
skill  or  humanity  of  the  Medical  Sta£P. 
As  the  most  efficacious  way  of  terminat- 
ing this  discussion,  he  appealed  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  to  withdraw  his  Amendment, 
and  allow  the  Vote  to  pass. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  had  not  understood 
that  any  imputation  was  cast  upon  the 
Medical  Staff.  The  imputation  was  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  the 
Medical  Staff  under  his  control,  had 
mismanaged  in  the  grossest  manner  the 
Forces  of  England  at  the  Cape. 

Mr.  PAENELL  had  no  wish  to  put 
the  Committee  to  the  trouble  of  a  Division, 
especially  as  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  would,  in  his  opinion,  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  He  felt  that  the 
question  was  an  awkward  and  disagree- 
able one  for  the  Committee  to  listen  to.  It 
was  not  until  he  was  charged  by  several 
hon.  Members  with  making  imputations 
against  the  Army  Medical  Department 
that  he  became  warm.  Although  he  had 
not  intended  that  the  discussion  should 
travel  so  far  as  it  had  done,  he  believed 
it  would  do  great  good.  As  regarded 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  South  Africa, 
ho  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn, 

Mr.  O'DONNELLsaid,  hehadreceived 
a  letter  a  day  or  two  ago  from  one  of 
our  soldiers  in  Durban,  who  complained 
very  much  of  the  scarcity  of  medical 
luxuries  in  the  hospitals.  Such  matters 
as  milk,  butter,  &c.,  were  spoken  of  as 
having  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers.  Having  promised  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  was  sure, 
that  the  want  of  the  smallest  possible 
comforts  referred  to  was  due  to  some 
mistake,  and  ventured  to  express  a 
hope  that  if  there  had  been  any  short- 
comings in  that  respect  they  should  be 
remedied. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(4.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £495,200,  be 
mnted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
lor  the  Fay  and  Allowances  of  a  Force  of  Militia, 
not  exceeding  132,626,  including  30,000  MihtM^ 
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Keserve,  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1880." 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  hoped  that  the 
GK>vemmeiit  would  give  some  assurance 
that  curtailing  the  training  of  the  Mi- 
litia was  not  to  be  carried  further,  nor 
to  be  adopted  as  a  precedent.  Everyone 
acquainted  with  that  Force  was  aware 
that  three  weeks'  training  was  very  little, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Artillery,  to 
make  any  proficiency,  in  which  branch 
four  weeks  was  but  a  short  time.  With 
regard  to  the  Vote  for  clothing  in  the 
Militia,  he  wished  to  know  what  had 
become  of  the  head-dresses  of  the  Militia, 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
been  taken  away,  the  men  now  appear- 
ing in  forage  caps  only?  He  saw  no 
credit  allowed  for  the  old  busbies,  which, 
however,  he  supposed  were  not  worth 
much ;  but  why  had  they  been  taken 
away?  Was  it  to  give  them  to  the 
Volunteers  ?  It  would  appear  that,  in 
taking  away  the  head-dress  of  the 
Militia,  it  was  intended  to  reduce  their 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
Forces,  which  was  a  very  great  mistake. 
He  must  say  that  the  numbers  of  the 
men  had  this  year  been  very  much  in- 
creased where  the  Militia  had  been  pro- 
perly treated  and  quartered  in  barracks. 
He  trusted  that  the  Committee  about  to 
be  formed  would  give  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  recruiting  from 
the  Militia.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  the  recruits  of  the  Army  had 
passed  three  or  four  years  in  the  Militia, 
and  had  some  of  their  time  of  service 
counted  towards  their  pensions,  a  much 
finer  class  of  men  would  come  forward 
for  the  Eegular  Service.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  some  old  Militia  colonels 
would  be  appointed  to  the  Committee 
on  Army  re-organization,  on  which,  he 
thought,  all  branches  of  the  Service 
ought  to  be  represented ;  and  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  Army  at  large  if 
Militia  colonels  were  allowed  to  send 
to  the  Begular  Service  a  proportion 
of  their  unmarried  men  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  height  and  chest  measure- 
ment. 

SiE  AETHUE  HAYTEE  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  very 
serious  deficiency  still  existing  in  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Militia,  and 
could  not  allow  this  Vote  to  pass  suh 
silentio.  The  Committee  would  see,  at 
page  5,  that  the  Militia  Establishment 


of  aU  ranks  stood  at  137,556  ;  whereas 
the  number  of   those    present  at  &e 
training  of  1878  was  by  the  last  Eetim 
only  86,458,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  about 
51,000  of  all  ranks.    That  number  did 
not,  however,  express  the  real  deficiency 
in    fighting    strength ;    since,    besides 
Militia  Eeserve  men,  large  deductions 
must  be  made,  owing  to  the  number  who 
would  be  on  the  sick  list  from  the  youth 
of  the  men,  whenever  the  Militia  were 
called  on  for  service  in  the  field.    There 
were  also  14,189  privates  absent  with- 
out leave,  from  the  last  training.     He 
would  now  call  attention  to  the  defi- 
ciencies existing  in  particular  regiments, 
as  shown  by  a  Eeturn  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  relating  to  the  training  of  all 
Militia  regiments  in  the  United  King- 
dom during  last  year.     In.  Lancashire, 
where  he  was  sorry  to  inform  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War  the  state  of  matters 
was  at  its  worst,  there  were  five  regi- 
ments returned  as  having  an  establish- 
ment of  6,000  men  in  rank  and  file. 
Of  these,  however,  only  2,824  appeared 
at  inspection.      Two   Devonshire  Fo- 
ments showed  only  561  out  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  1,600  rank  and  file;  an  Aber- 
deen regiment — for  he  was  sorry  to  say 
Scotland  was  no  better  than  England  in 
this  respect — 370  out  of  800  ;  the  Corn- 
wall Eangers,  831  out  of  800 ;  and  the 
East  Essex,  390  out  of  800.     It  was, 
in  short,  the  constant  practice  for  not 
one-half  the  nominal  numbers  of  a  Mili- 
tia regiment  to  appear  on  parade.    The 
Volunteers  were  in  a  different  position, 
for  unless  two-thirds  of  a  regiment  ap- 
peared the  ordinary  inspection  could  not 
take  place.   He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
Establishment  of  the  Militia  was  based  on 
a  war  footing ;  but  the  deficiencies  were 
so  serious  that  he  trusted  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant    Friend   would   cidl  upon 
Militia  colonels  to  spare  no  exertion  in 
filling  up  the  attenuated  ranks  of  their 
regiments.  If  the  Militia  was  to  continue 
to  be  the  so-called  Constitutional  Force 
of  the  country,   it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  make  it  numerically  efficient.    There 
was  only  one  more  point  to  which  he 
wished  to   call  attention.      He  rather 
doubted  whether  it  was  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  reduce  the  training   period  of  the 
Militia  this  year  from  27  days  to  20,  in 
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order  to  save  some  £40,000.  At  all 
events,  ho  hoped  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  not  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  experiment.  Al- 
lowing for  the  day  of  assembling,  the 
day  of  dismissal,  and  three  Sundays,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  actual  training 
period  this  year  did  not  exceed  15  days, 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  make 
the  regiments  efficient. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  that  the  Vote  for 
the  Militia  was  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant the  Committee  had  to  consider,  and 
with  regard  to  it,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the  state  of  things  was  even  more 
serious  than  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Sir  Arthur  Hayter)  had  represented. 
They  were  always  told  that  the  Militia 
was  the  backbone,  the  very  soul  and 
essence  of  our  military  system.  Well, 
what  was  the  state  of  this  backbone? 
Why,  it  was  invertebrate ;  and  he  would 
give  figures  to  prove  this — figures  which 
he  hoped  would  receive  the  attention  of 
the  country,  for  it  was  only  with  the 
help  of  public  opinion  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  be  able  to  frame 
and  carry  out  the  necessary  measures 
of  improvement.  The  Militia  Establish- 
ment was  fixed  at  136,000  men;  but,  at 
present,  it  only  stood  at  86,000,  so  that 
it  was  50,000  short.  Deducting  from 
this  86,000  the  Militia  Eeserve,  which 
amounted  to  30,000,  there  remained 
only  a  Force  of  56,000  of  all  ranks. 
Deducting,  again,  the  permanent  Staff 
4,000,  the  officers  2,100,  and  the  non- 
commissioned officers  1,000,  there  re- 
mained only  47,238,  which  constituted 
the  entire  effective  Militia  Force  of  the 
country.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  shown  the  weakness  of  particular 
regiments.  A  more  convincing  proof  of 
their  shortcomings  might  be  obtained  in 
a  different  way.  The  total  number  of 
Militia  regiments  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  was  158.  Now,  dividing 
47,238  by  158,  they  would  find  the 
result  to  be  298,  which  was,  therefore, 
the  average  strength  of  our  Militia  re- 
giments. But  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained  did  not  end  there.  The  ages 
of  the  men  were  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
He  found  that  the  **men"  under  17 
years  of  age  numbered  1,970 ;  and  those 
between  17  and  19,  19,851.  The  num- 
ber of  those  between  1 9  and  20  was  not 
given,  the  next  list  including  all  between 
19  and  25;  but,  no  doubt,  those  between 


19  and  20  formed  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number.  Then,  of  those 
over  35  years  of  age  there  were  8,261. 
Altogether,  therefore,  out  of  a  total 
nominal  strength  of  136,000  men  of 
all  ranks,  there  were  at  least  30,081 
who,  in  Germany,  would  not  be  con- 
sidered efficient  for  military  service. 
Now,  that  was  a  ghastly  state  of  things. 
If  the  Militia  was  the  backbone  of  our 
military  system,  and  he  owned  that  it 
ought  to  be  so,  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
could  sit  down  for  an  hour  and  allow 
such  a  state  of  things  to  continue.  What- 
ever he  might  do,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man woidd  not  carry  out  the  104th  para- 
graph of  the  Report  of  his  own  Commit- 
tee of  1876,  and  reduce  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Militia  to  75,000  men,  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  kept 
higher.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be 
worse  than  that  of  the  man  who,  wish- 
ing to  lengthen  a  blanket,  cut  a  piece 
off  one  end  and  sewed  it  on  to  the  other ; 
for  the  proposal  of  this  Committee  was 
to  lengthen  the  blanket  by  cutting  a 
piece  off  it  altogether.  For  the  sake  of 
the  dignity  and  strength  of  this  coun- 
try, he  implored  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
remedying  the  terrible  shortcomings  of 
our  Militia  system,  as  shown  in  the 
official  Eeturns. 

Colonel  STANLEY  confessed  that, 
at  first  sight,  the  figures  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho)  somewhat  appalled  him. 
On  a  closer  examination,  however,  he 
found  that  the  noble  Lord  was  mistaken 
in  some  important  particulars.  In  point- 
ing out  the  discrepancy  between  the 
strength  of  the  different  regiments  and 
the  number  of  men  who  appeared  at  in- 
spection, he  made  no  allowance  for  the 
men  who  were  at  that  time  actually 
serving  with  the  Colours.  This  circum- 
stance accounted  at  once  for  34,000  or 
35,000  men.  Then,  again,  the  noble 
Lord  in  making  his  comparisons,  in- 
cluded the  permanent  Staff  on  the  one 
hand,  and  deducted  it  on  the  other,  and 
asked  the  War  Office  to  account  for  the 
difference.  Another  source  of  error  was 
this — that  the  Eeturns  of  some  regi- 
ments did  not  include  recruits,  who,  in 
certain  regiments,  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, numbered  200  or  300.    The  dis- 
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crepancies  to  wluoh  the  noble  Lord  had 
called  attention  were,  therefore,  more 
apparent  than  real.  At  the  same  time, 
he  (Colonel  Stanley)  was  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  state  of  regiments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  In  London, 
Glasgow,  and  other  great  centres,  there 
was  a  large  floating  population,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the 
men  under  such  circumstances  as  easily 
as  it  could  be  done  in  rural  districts. 
The  estimated  strength  of  regiments 
would,  he  was  afraid,  always  be  more  or 
less  affected  from  this  cause ;  but  it  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  on  an  emer- 
gency there  was  very  seldom  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  men,  and  that  when- 
ever there  was  a  scarcity  of  civil  employ- 
ment the  ranks  filled  up.  The  noble 
Lord  had  somewhat  mis-stated  the  effect 
of  the  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1876  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. The  recommendation  had  only 
reference  to  a  technical  distinction  be- 
tween the  Militia  proper  and  the  Militia 
Reserve  who,  being  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn, did  not  form  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Militia  regiments.  What  was  re- 
commended was  a  change  of  form,  rather 
than  a  change  of  substance.  With  regard 
to  the  head-dress  of  the  Militia,  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Bath  (Sir  Arthur  Hayter),  he  be- 
lieved the  change  to  the  forage  cap  had, 
on  the  whole,  been  recognized  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  Service,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  men  themselves.  The  old  shako 
was  reaUy  very  little  worn,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  lost  in  fitting  the  men 
with  it.  Moreover,  it  was  not  so  service- 
able as  the  forage  cap.  With  regard  to 
the  period  of  training,  no  one  could  re- 
gret more  than  himself  the  curtailment 
of  it  which  it  had  been  deemed  advisable 
to  make.  But  the  necessity  for  reducing 
the  Votes  having  arisen,  the  present 
year  seemed  to  be  unusually  favourable 
for  making  an  experiment  of  the  kind  ; 
at  all  events,  it  seemed  to  be  an  occasion 
on  which  the  period  of  training  might  be 
reduced  without  so  much  deteriment  to 
the  Service  as  might,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  expected.  No  fewer 
than  25,000  of  the  men  had  had  not  one 
month's  but  four  months'  training  with 
regiments  of  the  Line,  and  there  were 
also  a  large  number  of  recniits  who  had 
also  had  the  advantage,  in  most  cases, 
of  two  or  three  months'  training.     The 
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year,  altogether,  was  an  exceptional  one, 
and  the  experiment  was  not  likely  to  be 
repeated.  He  could  assure  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  spoken  that  the  state  of 
the  Militia  was  occupying  very  closely 
the  attention  of  the  Qovemment.  It 
was  difficult  to  keep  up  some  regiments 
to  their  strength  amidst  the  fluctuations 
of  the  labour  market  and  other  disturb- 
ing influences ;  but  instructions  had  been 
sent  to  the  General  Officers  command- 
ing districts  to  be  most  careful  in  select- 
ing men.  He  hoped  that  this  precau- 
tion would  have  a  satisfactory  result, 
and  that  much  of  the  desertion  which 
took  place  between  the  enrolment  and 
the  training  of  the  men  would  be  done 
away  with. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK,  while 
fully  recognizing  that  the  strength  of  the 
Militia  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
pointed  out  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Eleho) 
that  he  had  fallen  into  a  singular  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject.  The  Re- 
turn, which  professed  to  give  the  total 
number  of  men  who  were  in  training  in 
1878,  stated  that  15,000  were  absent 
without  leave  and  14.000  absent  with 
leave;  but  it  appeared  that  the  latter 
number  included  the  Militia  Reserve 
men  who  came  out  for  mobilization.  It 
was,  in  the  highest  degree,  creditable  to 
the  Reserve  men  that  so  large  a  number 
of  them  should  have  responded  to  the 
call  to  mobilize  last  year.  It  had  been 
anticipated  that  at  least  15  per  cent 
would  be  absent ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
the  absentees  scarcely  amounted  to  2A 
per  cent,  although  many  of  the  mea 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in 
very  necessitous  circumstances.  The 
training  period  for  the  Militia  extended 
from  February  to  September.  Different 
regiments  were  called  out  at  different 
times ;  and  it  happened  that  many  of  the 
men  of  the  Militia  Reserve,  who  had 
served  with  the  Colours  last  year  up  to 
July  8,  were  absent  from  the  MUitia 
regiments  which  were  trained  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  Thus,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  discrepancy 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  pointed  out 
was  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Not- 
withstanding the  tendency  which  had 
been  shown  to  depreciate  the  Militia,  and 
the  unfavourable  criticisms  which  had 
been  passed  upon  them,  even  by  Volim- 
teer  officers,  he  (Sir  Henry  Havelock) 
felt  bound  to  say  that  they  really  formed 
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the  backbone  of  the  military  system  in 
this  country,  and  he  trusted  that  no 
eflfort  would  be  spared  by  the  military 
authorities  to  increase  their  efficiency. 
The  mobilization  of  last  year  showed 
most  unquestionably  that  the  Militia 
Reserve  was  a  Force  which  could  be 
relied  upon  to  a  greater  extent  than  had 
previously  been  supposed.  As  regarded 
the  Army  Reserve,  the  anticipations 
indulged  in  were  never  likely  to  be 
realized ;  it  was  not  probable  that  in 
1883  or  1884  we  should  have  more  than 
42,000  or  43,000  in  the  Army  Reserve 
at  most.  There  was  thus  all  the  more 
reason  for  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  adopt  every  means  in  his 
power  to  increase  the  Militia  Reserve. 
The  men  of  that  Reserve  did  not  cost 
more  than  30«.  each  a-year ;  and  they 
formed,  as  he  had  pointed  out  so  long 
ago  as  1876,  the  most  efficient  and  sub- 
stantial Reserve  we  possessed.  It  was 
very  satisfactory,  also,  to  find  that  their 
recent  association  with  the  men  of  the 
Line,  so  far  from  deteriorating  their 
spirit,  had  improved  it.  He  observed 
that  in  one  regiment,  which  had  turned 
out  1,000  strong,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  500  men  who  had  served  as  Militia 
Reserve  in  the  Regular  troops.  He 
would,  therefore,  venture  to  press  upon 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  great 
importance  of  increasing  the  Militia 
Reserve.  If  the  Militia  Reserve  had 
been  increased  in  1876,  they  would  have 
had  10,000  more  trained  men  ready  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  in  1878, 
and  the  cost  of  the  increase  would  have 
been  little  more  than  £25  to  £30  per 
man.  He  would  again  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  not  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  Militia  Reserve, 
but  to  endeavour  to  increase  it ;  for,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  substantial,  and  the  most  econo- 
mical Reserve  they  had.  He  trusted  to 
hear,  before  very  long,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  taken 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  increasing  it. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever,  either  on  paee  35,  or 
on  page  5  of  the  Estimates,  to  show  that 
the  statements  he  had  made,  and  to 
which  exception  had  been  taken,  were 
wrong.  On  page  5,  he  found  that  the 
Militia — including  permanent  Staff  and 
Militia  Reserve— out  of  an  Establish- 
ment of  137,556  men,  had  86,458  men 


present  at  training  in  1878.    Therefore, 
if  to  the  86,458  men  present  at  training 
thoy  added  the  Militia  Reserve,   who 
were  apparently  included  in  the  cost,  the 
observation  he  had  made  was  perfectly 
correct.     But  he  was  willing  to  accept 
the  contradiction  which  had  been  made 
by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Colonel  Stanley).     The  fact  was,  that 
ho  had  been  quoting  from  one  Parlia- 
mentary   Paper,    and  the    right    hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  referred  to 
another.     With  the  deduction,  which 
must  be  made,  of  30,000  boys  and  old 
men,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Militia 
could  be  considered  in  a  proper  state, 
having  an  average  strength  per  regi- 
ment of  something  like  300  men.     His 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  upon  this  sub- 
ject, stated  that  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  officers  commanding  the  regi- 
ments of  Militia ;   and  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that,  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  Militia  up  to  so 
full  an  Establishment  as  at  present.    To 
that  opinion,  he  (Lord  Elcho)  could  not 
assent,  for  he  thought  that  the  Militia 
ought  to  be  kept  up  to  its  full  Establish- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  if  it  were  to  be 
made  useful  in  time  of  war.     The  Re- 
port  went  on   to   say  that  in  time  of 
emergency  and  danger  the  Militia  could 
be  increased,  but  that  the  Establishment 
in   time   of  peace  should  be  reduced. 
According  to  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend's  Report,  therefore,  he  was  con- 
tent to  keep  the  Militia  at  a  low  state  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
in  time  of  war.     But  was  that  a  course 
which  would  make  the  Militia  available 
in  time  of  emergency  ?    It  was  necessary 
above  all  things  that  the  Militia  should 
be  well-trained,  and  able  at  once  on  an 
emergency  to  take  its  place  in  the  de- 
fences of  the  country.     He  ventured  to 
think  that  his  remarks  upon  this  point 
were  not  inconsistent  with  what  he  had 
previously  said,  and  what  appeared  in 
that  Report.     He  would  most  respect- 
fully urge  upon  his  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  to  take  this  matter  into  his 
very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  last  year 
he  moved  an  Amendment  to  reduce  this 
Vote  by  the  simi  of  £25,000,  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  that  the  Government 
had  that  year  adopted  his  suggestion. 
The  Amendment  he  moved  last  year  was 
to  reduce  the  item  on  account  of  regi- 
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mental  pay  and  allowances  for  the  Militia 
by  £25,000  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  now  consent  to  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  £25,000  from  the 
Vote.  He  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
show  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
the  further  reduction  which  he  proposed 
was  not  only  expedient,  but  necessary. 
He  might  say  that  he  had  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  Yote,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho)  was 
quite  right  in  the  criticisms  he  had  made. 
In  1877,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  absent  from  the  training ;  and  in 
1878,  about  40  per  cent  were  absent. 
The  sum  asked  for  last  yearwas  £534,000 
on  account  of  this  Vote,  although  only 
£483,000  was  spent.  Thus,  about 
£50,000  more  was  taken  on  account  of 
the  Vote  than  was  actually  required. 
In  the  present  Estimates  a  reduction  had 
been  made  of  £25,000,  as  he  had  already 
mentioned ;  but  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
count of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  last  year  stated  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely on  this  item  that  excessive  de- 
mands were  made.  During  the  years 
1876-7,  1877-8,  more  than  £50,000  was 
asked  for  by  the  Government  than  was 
actually  required.  Now  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  Militia  was  to  be  shortened 
by  seven  days  in  the  present  year, 
another  good  reason  for  the  reduction 
appeared.  The  Amendment  which  he 
B&ould  move  was  that  the  regimental 

Say  and  allowances  for  the  Militia  be  re- 
uced  by  £25,000,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
duction of  £25,000  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Vote  was  asked  for  on  ac- 
count of  a  much  larger  number  of  men 
than  would  actually  come  in  to  be  trained. 
As  nearly  £50,000  in  a  year,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  had  been  asked  for  on 
account  of  this  Vote  in  excess  of  what  was 
actually  required,  he  thought  there  was 
good  reason  for  the  reduction.  What 
was  the  effect  of  Parliament  voting  away 
all  this  money  ?  The  money  was  really 
given  to  the  War  Office  to  do  what  it 
liked  with.  No  doubt,  the  surplus  was 
returned  to  the  Exchequer  ;  but  the 
money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  War 
Office  to  do  what  it  pleased  with.  He 
thought  they  had  arrived  at  a  time  when 
the  Votes  in  the  Army  Estimates  should 
be  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    If  that  were 
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done,  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  in 
almost  every  Vote^  larger  sum  of  money 
was  demanded  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  StAte 
for  War  than  he  was  able  to  spend,  so 
that  he  had  at  all  times  in  his  poesession 
a  large  amount  of  money  not  required* 
That  was  not  the  way  in  which  public 
accounts  should  be  kept ;  and,  unless  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  coold 
adjust  the  Estimates  to  the  Expenditure, 
the  Committee  should  not  be  asked  to 
grant  sums  of  money  so  much  in  excese 
of  what  was  spent.  During  the  present 
year  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  at 
least  £30,000  more  was  asked  for  than 
would  be  spent.  He  begged  to  move  to 
reduce  the  Vote  by  £25,000  under  sab- 
head  A. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  That  Sub-head  A  of  £276,000,  in  respect  of 
Regrimental  Pay  of  ^lUitia,  be  redaced  br 
£25,000."— (Jtfr.  Parnell.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  said 
Item  be  so  reduced." 

Colonel  STANLEY  stated  that  the 
Estimate  submitted  was  for  the  amount 
required  for  the  Service  of  the  year. 
So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no 
reason  which  would  justify  him  in  con- 
senting to  the  reduction  proposed. 
Therefore,  he  hoped  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  g^ant  the  Vote. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  8; 
Noes  190:  Majority  182. — (Div.  List, 
No.  120.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum.  not  exceeding  £47,900,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charjre 
for  Yeomanrv  ('avalrv  Pav  and  Allowances, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  disty  of  March 
1880.*' 

Major  O'BEIBNE  said,  he  had  a 
great  objection  to  the  manner  in  which 
Cavalry  officers  had  been  appointed  to 
adjutancies  in  the  Yeomanry  for  some 
years  past.  Since  the  present  system 
had  come  into  operation,  no  doubt,  great 
advantage  had  been  experienced  bj 
regiments  of  Yeomanry  in  obtaining 
officers  from  the  Regular  Cavalry  for 
adjutants.  But  he  must  refer  to  the 
very  objectionable   manner   in    which 
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those  appointments  were  made.    In  the 
first  place,  an  officer  under  12  years'  ser- 
vice could  not  he  appointed  an  adjutant 
of  Yeomanry;  hut,  within  his  knowledge, 
that  rule  had  heen  disregarded  in  the 
case  of  particular  persons.   Every  officer 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Yeomanry 
received  the  usual  pay  and  allowances 
of  an  adjutant,  and  was  placed  in  an 
exceptionally    good    position,    without 
heing  under  the  necessity  of  being  a 
single  day    on  foreign  service.     That 
gave  adjutants  of  Yeomanry  an  excep- 
tional advantage  over  the  other  officers 
in  the  regiments  from  which  they  were 
taken,  the  latter  having  to  go  on  foreign 
service.      He  thought    that  no   officer 
should  be  appointed  to  an  adjutancy  of 
Yeomanry  unless  he  had  been  on  foreign 
service.     Another  objection  was  that  no 
officer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
was    ever    appointed    an    adjutant    of 
Yeomanry.     It  was  a  grievance  on  the 
part  of  officers  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  that  only  half  their  service  was 
allowed  to  count  towards  their  pensions, 
and  thus  they  had  to  serve  30  years, 
instead    of    20.     The    Royal    Warrant 
made  this  distinction  between  officers 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  and  other 
officers.     By  Clause   115   of  the  Royal 
Warrant,  an  officer  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  in  case  of  any  permanent 
disability  or  incapacity  from  wounds,  or 
other  causes,  could  not  retire  on  full 
pay  unless  he  had  served  15  years  out 
of  25.     He  considered  that  those  officers 
were  treated  very  unjustly ;  and  it  was 
also  right  that  some  of  those  appoint- 
ments to  the  Yeomanry  should  be  re- 
served for  officers  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks.     The  fact  was,  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  patronage  connected  with 
these    appointments  to  adjutancies   of 
Yeomanry ;  a  great  deal  of  county  in- 
fluence was  requisite  to  obtain  them. 
An  officer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
would  necessarily  not  have  county  in- 
fluence, and,  therefore,  he  was  under  a 
disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ments.    He  only  knew  of  one  officer 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  being 
made  an  adjutant  of  Yeomanry  ;  he  was 
a   gentleman  from    the    7th    Dragoon 
Guards.     He  found  one  officer  in  the 
Dragoons  of  only  eight  years'  service  ; 
in  the  Life  Guards,  two — one  of  1 1 ,  and 
the  other  of  only  10  years'  service.     He 
begged  to  move  the  reduction  of  the 
Vote  by  the  sum  of  £5,200. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £42,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Yeomanry  Cavalry  Pay  and  Allowances, 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1880."— (i/fl/or  O'Beirne.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  think 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  based  his  objection  to  the  Vote  upon 
sufficient  grounds ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Committee  could  not  be  asked  to  consent 
to  the  proposed  reduction.  By  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  Yeomanry  obtained  a 
class  of  men  with  new  ideas,  active  and 
able  to  discharge  their  duties.  Con- 
sidering that  the  system  worked  well, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  was  sorry  that 
any  proposal  had  been  made  to  reduce 
the  Vote,  especially  on  the  grounds 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman.  The  Yeomanry  adjutants 
would  this  year  certainly  have  to  do 
more  work  than  in  any  previous  year. 
He  did  not  think  the  Vote  should  be 
reduced  in  any  form  whatever. 

General  SHUTE  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  that,  under 
the  present  system,  the  adjutants  ap- 
pointed to  the  Yeomanry  were  a  class  of 
men  well  up  in  all  the  latest  changes 
and  improvements  in  drill,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  fresh  from  the  Cavalry.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  appointments,  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  had  vastly  improved. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  point  out, 
before  the  Main  Question  was  put,  that 
although  the  pay  of  the  men  had  been 
reduced  by  one-sixth  because  they  were 
to  be  called  out  for  a  short  time,  the 
deductions  from  the  pay  of  absentees 
were  not  reduced  in  like  proportion. 
This  was,  of  course,  due  to  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  matter  ;  but  it  was  very  absurd  that 
such  mistakes  should  occur.  The  same 
thing  occurred  with  regard  to  other 
items.  The  command  pay  was  re- 
duced, and  they  had  the  items  of  ser- 
vants' allowances,  £400;  troop  allow- 
ances, £200  ;  and  so  forth.  "Why  should 
not  these  be  reduced  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  other  items  ?  Of  course,  it  showed 
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that  the  Estimates  were  not  drawn  up 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  deduc- 
tions referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  not  been 
dealt  with,  because  the  members  of  the 
corps  were  not  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Office. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £512,400,  be 
granted  to  Her  ilajesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Volimteer  Corps  Pay  and  Allowances,  whioh 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year 
ending  31st  day  of  March  1880." 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
anyone  who  looked  into  this  question, 
which  concerned  the  body  of  Volunteers 
now  reaching  nearly  200,000  in  number, 
of  whom  about  195,000  were  efficients, 
would  deem  it  necessary,  with  respect  to 
its  usefulness  to  the  country,  that  the 
Committee  should  consider  whether  any 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  service 
of  these  men  could  be  practically  effected. 
He  wished  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  the  recommendations  of  Viscount 
Bury's  Commission;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  to  the  position  of 
administrative  battalions.  Now,  anyone 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  formation 
of  administrative  battalions  would  know 
how  necessary  it  was,  when  they  were 
brought  into  camp,  that  they  should  be 
absolutely  under  the  command  of  one 
man,  who  should  have  power  to  punish 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  officer  com- 
manding in  his  own  immediate  locality. 
But  at  present,  in  camp,  a  commanding 
officer  could  only  admonish  and  repri- 
mand or  place  a  man  in  the  guard-tent, 
without  being  able  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  corps.  That,  certainly,  ought  to  be 
amended ;  and,  therefore,  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  it  was  the  intention  that  all  ad- 
ministrative battalions  should  be  consoli- 
dated, and,  if  not,  whether  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  intended  to  give 
greater  powers  to  commanding  officers 
when  the  whole  battalion  was  assembled 
in  camp  or  elsewhere  ?  With  regard  to 
the  allowances  in  camp,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  larger  sum  should 
be  granted  to  a  body  of  men  like  the 
Volunteers,  who  went  out  almost  entirely 
at  their  own  expense.     He  believed  it 
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was  recommended  that  2«.  a-daj  should 
be  given  to  every  man  in  camp  for  four 
clear  days.  But  that  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient. In  his  opinion,  if  2«.  were  granted 
with  the  extra  2«,  6(f.,  it  would  be  a  ikir 
allowance  for  going  into  camp.  He  also 
wished  to  be  informed  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Q-ovemment  with  re- 
gard to  the  clothing  of  the  Volunteers. 
Were  they  to  wear  the  same  colour  as 
was  worn  by  the  regiments  of  the  sub- 
district  to  which  they  were  attached? 
That  was  a  question  he  should  like 
answered,  as  he  was  quite  sure  the 
Volunteers  would  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  if  expressed.  Lastly, 
as  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  adja- 
tants.  His  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  just  said  that  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  adia- 
tants  should  be  taken  from  the  Cavalxy 
of  the  Line  for  the  Yeomanry,  and  that 
it  was  far  better  that  men  who  had 
grown  rusty  in  that  Service  should  be 
relieved  by  younger  and  more  efficient 
men.  If  that  was  good  for  the  Yeo- 
manry it  was  also  good  for  the  Volun- 
teers ;  and,  if  so,  the  old  adjutants 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  the  adjutants  of  Militia  were  placed 
— namely,  a  certain  retiring  allowance 
if  they  retired  by  a  certain  day.  As 
the  matter  now  stood,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Bury's  Committee, 
Volunteer  adjutants  could  not  receive 
the  pay  and  allowances  unless  they  were 
incapacitated  or  had  served  15  years. 
He  trusted  this  would  be  the  last  time 
that  these  complaints  were  heard.  With- 
out pressing  the  point  further,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  same  allow- 
ances ought  to  have  been  made  to  the 
adjutants  of  Volunteers  as  to  the  adju- 
tants of  Militia.  He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  state 
what  were  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  hoped  the  case 
of  the  Volunteer  adj utants  would  be  fuUj 
and  fairly  considered.  Without  knov- 
iDg  What  were  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment  with  regard  to  the  Report  of 
Viscount  Bury's  Committee,  there  were 
manv  things  contained  therein  to  which 
he  objected.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  case  of  adminis- 
trative battalions,  and  had  asked  whether 
they  were  to  be  further  consolidated. 
There  was  one  recommendation  of  the 
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Comniittee  which,  at  first  sight,  would  1  '^fts  awaxe,  very  adequate  provision  was 
strike  anybody  as  a  very  good  one ;  but    made  at  Shoeburyness  for  the  instruc- 


whicli  he  believed  could  be  shown  to  be 
impracticable.     It  was  that  battalions 
should  be  amalgamated.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  finances  of  the 
hattalions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  amalgamate  battalions  one  with 
another  when  you  threw  upon  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding  the  battalion 
a  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  finances 
which  would  be  very  heavy.     Again,  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  finances  of  some 
corps  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
To  join  these  coi-ps  to  others  who  were 
financially  sound  would  be  thrown  upon 
the   lieutenant- colonels  of  the  amalga- 
mated corps,  which  he   thought    they 
would  decline.     The  Committee,  in  exa- 
mining the  financial  state  of  the  Force, 
had  proceeded  to  divide  their  expenses 
under  the  heads  of  "necessary**   and 
'*  unnecessary."     But  he  thought  that 
hon.  Members  would  agree  with  him 
that   many  expenses  had  been  placed 
erroneously  under  the  latter  head.     For 
instance,  he  found  that  the  charge  for 
stationery,    printing,    and  carriage    of 
parcels  were  placed  as  one  of  the  un- 
necessary expenses.      Again,  they  had 
put   down  as   *' unnecessary "  the    ex- 
penses   of   Artillery  Corps  in  connec- 
tion with  gun-practice,  such   as  horse- 
hire    and    railway    fares,   which   were 
necessarily  incurred  when  the  men  had 
to   go  many  miles  to  practice.     There- 
fore, to  the  financial  part  of  the  pro- 
posals which  had  been  put  forward  in 
the  scheme   of  Viscount  Bury  he  felt 
bound  to   demur ;    while  he  regarded 
the  other  proposals  as  being  very  good, 
and  as  being  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.    He  hoped,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  be  able  to 
inform  him  which  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  scheme  it 
was  intended  to  carry  into  effect. 

Mb.  MAKK  STEWAET  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  the  reasons  why  Artillery 
Volunteers  had  not  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  more  atten- 
tion than  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  that 
branch  of  the  Volunteer  Service?  It 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
extremely  important  that  more  pains 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  efficiency 
of   the  Artillery.     As  the   Committee 


tion  of  those  Volunteers  who  were  able 
to  go  there ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
men  could  come  from  Scotland,  or  the 
Northern  parts  of  England,  to  receive 
instruction  there  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  when  the  distance  to  be  tra- 
velled and  the  expense  were  taken  into 
account.  He  might  mention  that  within 
the  last  two  years  a  camp  had  been 
established  at  Irvine,  one  of  the  most 
accessible  towns  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  open  for  four  days,  and 
200  men  attended  it,  not  only  from 
Scotland,  but  from  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. The  question,  however,  was  how 
that  camp  could  be  maintained;  and 
what  was  required  was  that  some  fund 
should  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  for 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  camp  last 
year  amounted  to  £307,  the  income  was 
only  £203.  Its  promoters  were,  there- 
fore, over  £100  out  of  pocket;  and  it 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  wise  to  allow 
so  useful  an  institution  to  collapse  for 
want  of  the  means  to  carry  it  on.  The 
sum  charged  for  each  man  attending  the 
camp  for  four  days  was  15».  ;  travelling 
expenses,  5*. ;  total,  £1.  For  an  officer, 
£3  2«.;  camp,  10«.;  total  £3  12«.  ; 
while  at  Shoeburyness,  for  attending 
the  camp  for  six  days,  per  man,  was 
14«.  6rf. ;  travelling  expenses,  £1  15«. ; 
total  £2  9«.  6^.  For  an  officer,  £3  10«. ; 
for  travelling,  £2  10«.;  total,  £6.  What 
he  would  ask  the  Government,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  do  was  to  give  a 
grant  of  iu«.  a-head  towards  the  camp, 
or  even  6«.  in  addition  to  Lord  Bury*s 
recommendation  of  6«.  per  man  to  the 
corps  which  he  belonged  towards  paying 
the  expenses.  In  that  way  the  camp 
might  be  maintained,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  Volunteers  greatly  promoted 
throughout  not  only  Scotland,  but  the 
Northern  parts  of  England.  It  must  be 
recollected  how  admirably  suited  Irvine 
was  both  for  practice  and  instruction 
in  drill  of  every  description,  while  at 
MaryhiU  a  sufficient  staff  of  instructors 
was  always  at  hand.  He  wished,  also, 
to  point  out  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  increasing  the  grant  with  the  view 
of  enabling  commanding  officers  to 
meet  the  expenses,  which  had  to  be 
borne  for  the  purposes  of  drill;  for  it 
was  impossible  that  many  of  them  could 
meet  those  expenses,  unless  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  were  supplemented  by 
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A  Government  allowance  on  a  larger 
scale.  Again,  the  Artillery  Volunteers 
were  frequently  exposed  to  very  severe 
weather  ;  they  had  to  go  through  their 
exercise  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  acd 
they  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  supplied 
with  great  coats,  under  a  penalty  that 
if  they  were  not  found  in  a  certain  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  the 
Volunteers  themselves  should  be  liable 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  He  could 
not  help  adding  that  Volunteer  ad- 
jutants seemed  to  him  to  be  placed  in 
a  very  disadvantageous  position  as  com- 
pared with  adjutants  in  the  Militia  or 
the  Yeomanry.  The  Volunteer  ad- 
jutant, for  instance,  had  no  such  accom- 
modation as  regarded  rooms  when  in  bar- 
racks as  the  Militia  adjutant ;  and,  in- 
stead, only  an  allowance  of  2«.  Sd.  per 
day,  or  15«.  9d.  per  week;  he  had  no 
soldier  servant,  but  an  allowance  of  1«. 
per  day,  or  7«.  a-week ;  and  instead  of 
having  an  allowance  of  forage  for  keep 
of  a  horse  at  contract  scale,  only  1.9.  lOd. 
was  allowed  per  day,  or  12«.  lOd.  per 
week,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  much 
more  work  to  do  than  when  employed 
with  his  own  regiment.  The  ordinary 
Volunteer  adjutant  in  an  Artillery  bat- 
talion had  to  work  eight  months  out  of 
the  12  ;  and  he  trusted  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee 
some  assurance  that  their  position  and 
that  of  other  adjutants,  as,  for  example, 
Yeomanry  adjutants,  who,  he  was  told, 
lost,  by  their  appointment,  £220  a-year, 
would  be  looked  into,  and  that  their  re- 
tiring allowance  would  be  placed  on  a 
more  liberal  platform,  especially  those 
adjutants  who  had  been  a  long  time  in 
the  Service,  and  that  they  would  be 
more  liberally  treated  in  future. 

Majoe  O'BEIENE  said,  he  thought  a 
very  strong  case  had  been  made  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Volunteer  adjutants  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  see  the 
expediency  of  increasing  their  retiring 
allowances. 

Lord  ELCHO  wished,  as  allusion  had 
been  made  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  to  the  con- 
solidation of  administrative  battalions, 
to  point  out  to  the  authorities  at  the  War 
Office  the  necessity  of  being  very  care- 
ful in  dealing  with  that  question.    They 
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might  proceed  in  the  directioii  of 
lidation  until  they  had  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  Force. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  kad  also 
referred  to  the  clothing  of  the  Volun- 
teers, and  had  asked  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the    Gt>Temnieiit    that  it 
should  be  altered  ?    Now,  he  coald  teU 
the  Committee,  of  his  own  knowledge, 
that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  tht* 
part  of  many  Volunteers  that  it  was  de- 
sirable the  gray  uniform  should  be  re- 
tained, because  they  believed  it  to  be 
more  serviceable,  and  better  suited  to 
the  Force  than  a  red  uniform,  which  a 
shower  of  rain  might  spoil.   Besides,  as 
many  hon.  Members  were  aware,  graj 
was  the  colour  which  was  used  in  India 
for  service,  and  which  had  been  chosen 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  for  bis  troops 
during  the  Ashantee  War  as  being  the 
most  serviceable.     There  could  be  no 
doubt  that,  for  service  in  the  field,  gray 
was  a  better  colour  than  red.  Probably, 
a  good  way  of  compromising  the  matter 
would  be  that  both  the  Army,  Militia, 
and  the  Volunteers  should  have  a  gray 
undress  and  a  red  full-dress  uniform. 
And  when  a  compulsory  change  to  red 
was  defended  on  the    ground  of   the 
enemy  otherwise  being  able  to  distin- 
guish the  Volunteers  from  the  Begular 
troops,  it  was  manifest  that  this  argn- 
ment  fell  to  the  ground  unless  the  simi- 
larity in  dress    and    equipments    was 
complete  in   all  respects.      Bat    there 
was,  as  he  had  said,  the  strongest  pos- 
sible feeling  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
gray  uniform.      It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  main  difficulty  of  supplying 
Volunteers  with    a    umform    of    that 
colour  in   time  of   war   would  be  an 
administrative  one ;  but  considering  the 
difficulty  which    was    experienced   by 
Volunteers  in  times  of  peace  in  procur- 
ing  clothing  of  any  description  from 
the  Government  Stores,    it    would  be 
better,  in  his  opinion,  that  they  should 
rely  altogether  on  private  contractors. 
So  great  had  he  found  the  difficulty  to 
be  in  his  own  regiment,   that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  resorting  to  the  Army 
Stores ;  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  press  the  matter,  unless  they 
meant  to  make  the  uniformity  in  clothing 
complete  as  between  all  branches  of  the 
Services,  and  to  extend  it  to  such  azti- 
cles  as  buttons,  belts,  and  lace  ;  it  woold 
be  useless,  he    thought,  to  enforce  it 
merely  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  doth 
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worn.    But  there  was  another  matter 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  much  more 
important    than  the  question    of    the 
colour  of  the   uniform    of  the  Volun- 
teers, although  it  had  not  been  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion— he  alluded  to  the  question  of 
drill.      As  things  at  present  stood,    a 
certain  number  of  drills  were  required 
to  be  gone  through   by  the  Volunteer 
recruits.      A  Volunteer  in  the  first  year 
of  his  service  was   required   to   do  30 
drills,  the  number  being  only  nine  for 
the  subsequent  years.     It  had,  however, 
been  recommended  by  Viscount  Bury's 
Committee     that   30    drills   should  be 
required  in  the  second  year  also — that 
was  to  say,   that  there   should   be   60 
drills  during  the  first  two  years.     Now, 
he  would  venture  to  remark  that  there 
was  such   a  thing   as  riding  a  willing 
horse  too  hard.     The  Volunteer  Force, 
in   point    of    numbers   and    efficiency, 
was,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  state 
which  no  one  believed  it  would  arrive 
at  when  the  Volunteer  movement  was 
first  started.     It  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
decently  sound  portion  of  our  military 
system.     A  good  deal  had  been  heard 
about  the  Militia  ;   and  when  the  Vote 
for  the  Reserves  came  on,  the  Committee 
would  be  able   to   understand  how  we 
stood  with  regard  to  a  Heserve  Force. 
He    would     strongly    recommend   the 
Government,  therefore,  to    be    careful 
how   they   assented    to    any   proposal 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Volunteer  Force. 
He  deprecated  what  he  would  call  trop 
de  zeU  in  dealing  with  it.      The  only 
thing  which  the  Volunteers  had  got  out 
of  the  Committee  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred was  the  proposal  that  30  compul- 
sory drills  should  be  required  in   the 
second  year ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  if 
that  proposal  were  acted  upon  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  numbers  of  the 
Force  would  be  diminished,  while   its 
efficiency  would  not  be  increased.     He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Government  would 
see  the  expediency  of  not  pressing  that 
proposal  further.     But    there  was   an- 
other matter  which  was  dealt  with  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
was  the  question    of  numbers.     They 
wanted  to  limit  the  number  of  Volun- 
teers ;  but   it   would   not,    in   his  opi- 
nion, be  advisable  to  act  on  that  recom- 
mendation.   When  the  Militia  was  in  a 
sound  condition,  and  the  Reserve  what 


I  it  ought  to  be,  then  the  question  of 
limiting  the  number  of  Volunteers 
might  very  fairly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But,  in  the  present  state  of 
those  Services,  it  would,  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  be  bad  policy  to  put  any 
limit  on  the  number  of  our  Volunteer 
Force.  Those  were  the  main  points  on 
which  ho  deemed  it  necessary  to  touch 
on  the  present  occasion.  There  was 
another  point,  however,  on  which  he 
desired  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 
The  case  of  the  adjutants  had  been  re- 
ferred to ;  and  ho,  for  one,  was  pre- 
pared heartily  to  endorse  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  merits  of  those 
officers,  to  whom  the  Volunteers  owed 
80  much.  He  was  bound  to  say  that, 
under  the  new  system,  the  Volunteers 
had  been  very  fortunate,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  adjutants  whose  ser- 
vices they  had  secured.  As  to  sergeants, 
he  could  only  say  that  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  get  good  men  to  fill  that 
position  without  spending  more  than 
the  Government  allowance,  so  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  describe  the  expendi- 
ture on  that  score  as  unnecessary.  But 
there  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  particularly  to  refer  before  he 
sat  down  ;  it  related  to  sergeant-majors. 
The  question  had  been  raised,  whether 
sergeant-majors  were  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion ;  and  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  replying  to  that  question,  had  stated 
that  there  was  no  such  rank  as  that  of 
sergeaqt-major  in  the  Volunteer  Force. 
Power,  he  said,  was  given  to  Volunteer 
officers  to  appoint  men  to  perform  the 
duties  of  sergeant-major ;  but  there  was 
no  such  title  in  connection  with  the 
Force  known  to  the  authorities  at  the 
War  Office.  His  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  was,  however,  mistaken  in  that 
respect ;  for,  in  accordance  with  the 
Warrant  of  1863,  Article  204,  it  was 
laid  down  that  a  commanding  officer  of 
Volunteers  might  appoint  a  sergeant- 
major;  and,  again,  in  the  Warrant  of 
1877,  it  was  set  forth  that  sergeant- 
majors  were  to  receive  the  same  pension 
as  sergeants.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that  by  Royal  Warrant  commanding 
officers  were  empowered  to  make  such 
appointments,  and  that  the  men  so  ap- 
pointed were  entitled  to  pensions.  The 
answer  which  had  been  given  by  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  was,  there- 
fore, not  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the 
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case.  Speaking  from  his  own  experience 
as  a  Volunteer  officer,  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  bear  out  the  statement  that  as 
the  services  of  the  adjutants  had  been 
found  most  valuable,  so,  also,  had  those 
of  the  sergeants  and  the  sergeant-majors; 
and  he  fully  believed  that,  under  the 
Warrants  to  which  he  referred,  there 
were  hand  fide  sergeant-majors,  and  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  pension  as  such. 
Mr.  J.  BROWN  wished  to  make  a 
few  remarks  with  respect  to  the  retiring 
allowances  of  Volunteer  adjutants,  who 
were,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  ill-treated 
body  of  men,  seeing  that,  although  they 
had  very  important  and  arduous  duties 
to  perform,  they  would  hardly  receive 
sufficient  in  the  shape  of  pension  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Speaking  as  an 
outsider,  not  belonging  to  the  Volunteer 
Force,  he  might  say  that  he  had  always 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  those  officers 
the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  ;  and 
he  was,  therefore,  glad  to  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  in  their  behalf.  He  had 
moved  for  a  Eoturn,  which  he  hoped 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  subject; 
but  it  had  not,  he  regretted  to  say,  as 
3'et  been  laid  upon  the  Table,  owing,  it 
was  but  fair  to  add,  not  to  any  fault  of 
the  War  Office  authorities,  but  rather 
to  the  delay  in  filling  it  up  on  the 
part  of  the  adjutants  themselves,  who, 
perhaps,  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  matter.  The  Return  would  show 
what  was  the  length  of  service  of 
these  officers;  what  amount  of  money 
they  received,  in  the  shape  of  pen- 
sion and  retiring  allowance,  from  the 
sale  of  their  commissions,  or  in  anv 
other  way  under  the  retirement  scheme. 
But  as  he  was  unable  to  refer  for  infor- 
mation on  those  points  to  the  Return,  ho 
might  be  allowed  to  mention  one  or  two 
cases  with  the  particulars  of  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  which  appeared  to 
him  to  involve  considerable  hardship. 
There  was  one  instance  in  which  an 
officer  had  served  25  years  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  subsequently  for  1 8  years 
as  adjutant  of  a  Volunteer  regiment ; 
but  after  a  total  service  of  43  years,  all 
that  he  would  receive  as  a  retiring  al- 
lowance would  be  something  like  £130 
a-year.  Those  gentlemen  had  done  their 
duty  thoroughly  well,  and  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner;  but  they  were 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Army  with  less  service.  By 
the  Army  retirement  scheme,  a  captain 
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retired  after  20  years  on  about  £2W) 
a-year.  A  number  of  Volunteer  adju- 
tants had  sold  their  commissions  bt*- 
fore  becoming  adjutants.  The  amouj^t 
realized  from  the  sale  of  their  commis- 
sions ought  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  considering  their  retiring  allow- 
ance. It  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Knox 
before  the  Volunteer  Committee  that 
some  of  them  would  receive  18i.  a-daj 
retiring  allowance,  of  which  7#.  a-diy 
arose  from  the  sale  of  their  commission*, 
and  6«.  a-day  only  from  the  proper  re- 
tiring allowance  according  to  the  scale 
offered.  On  looking  over  the  Return, 
he  found  that  24  Volunteer  adjutants 
had  realized  nothing  by  the  sale  of  thtir 
commissions ;  1 1  of  them  had  realized 
£250  ;  15  had  sold  out  for  not  more  than 
£450;  29  had  obtained  sums  between 
£4.^.0  and  £1,000;  but  only  16  had 
realized  upwards  of  £1,000;  two  had 
lost  £1,000  each.  Allowing  that  they 
realized  this  last-mentioned  sum  of 
money,  it  was  only  sufficient  to  give 
them  something  like  4«.  a-day  in  addi- 
tion to  the  retiring  allowance  pr^»posed- 
Even  adding  this  to  the  proposed  retir- 
ing allowance  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  these  gentlemen  alive;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  the  sums  realized  by  th*» 
sale  of  their  commissions  should  be  taken 
into  account,  for  it  was  their  own  money 
which  they  only  received  back.  It  was 
very  unfair  to  take  into  consideration  the 
sum  which  they  realized  by  the  sale  of 
their  commissions  previously  to  becoming 
adjutants.  Therefore,  the  only  allowance 
which  was  offered  on  retirement  was  about 
6«.  a-day,  or  £110  per  annum,  after  30 
years'  service.  They  were  told  that  R'. 
a-day  might  be  given;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  grant  them 
the  same  retiring  allowance  as  was  given 
to  Militia  adjutants.  That  was  the  least 
that  could  be  done  to  a  body  of  men  who 
had  proved  themselves  so  valuable,  and 
had  done  so  much  for  the  country  and 
for  the  Volunteer  Force. 

Sir  henry  WILMOT  wished  to 
state  that  for  a  number  of  years  he  had 
held  command  of  a  very  strong  regi- 
ment. The  uniform  was  scarlet,  and, 
for  eight  days,  he  had  taken  the  regi- 
ment into  camp  in  the  worst  possible 
weather.  They  had  received  no  aid 
from  the  Hegular  Forces,  but  were  en- 
camped alone  for  eight  days,  performing 
all  military  duties,  notwithstanding  the 
soaking  rain.     At  the  end  of  the  period 
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they  were  inspected  by  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant General  Lindsay.  Before  the 
General  left  the  parade  ground  he  rode 
up  to  him,  and  stated  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  camp  without  saying  that  the 
men  would  be  a  credit  to  any  Service  in 
the  world,  from  their  efficiency  and  for 
the  clean  way  in  which  they  turned  out 
after  the  bad  weather  they  had  gone 
through.  After  that  experience  of  scarlet 
uniforms,  he  thought  they  were  under  no 
disadvantage,  compared  to  other  colours. 
He  began  life  as  a  red  soldier ;  and  his 
experience  was  that  if  men  knew  how 
to  clean  their  red  coats  they  could  keep 
them  in  just  as  good  condition  as  the 
green  or  gray  uniform.  Ho  was  sure 
that  if  the  scarlet  uniform  of  his  regi- 
ment was  changed  to  gray  clothing,  they 
would  have  the  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  it  leave  in  a  short  time. 
He  thought  that  scarlet  was  the  national 
and  proper  colour  for  the  uniform. 

Sir  UGHTRED  KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  said,  that  in  the  borougli 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Hastings)  the  Artillery  Volunteers  had 
no  objection  to  the  recommendation  of 
Viscount  Bury's  Committee,  that  every 
recruit  in  his  second  year  should  do  30 
drills.  On  the  other  hand,  they  said 
that  one  week  at  Shoeburyness  en- 
camped was  more  important  to  them 
than  a  whole  year's  drilling.  He  would 
urge  upon  the  Government  to  give 
greater  encouragement  to  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  to  go  to  Shoeburyness.  They 
ought  to  be  taken  to  and  from  the  camp, 
and  the  cost  of  their  living  ought  to  be 
allowed  them  free  of  charge.  These,  he 
considered,  were  reasonable  requests, 
and  showed  a  very  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Artillery  Volunteers  to  make 
themselves  efficient.  Volunteers  were 
quite  ready  to  do  the  increased  number 
of  drills  which  was  required  of  them ; 
but  they  were  anxious  to  go  into  camp 
and  submit  to  real  discipline. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  thought  that  the 
Volunteers  ought  to  be  clad  in  scarlet 
uniforms,  like  the  Line  and  Militia.  It 
was  absurd  to  say  that  a  red  coat  soon 
began  to  look  shabby ;  he  knew  the 
contrary,  as  he  was  in  a  Militia  regi- 
ment in  1855.  He  still  had  his  old  red 
coat,  which  was  now  as  good  as  when 
he  first  had  it,  and  it  certainly  went 
through  some  very  wet  weather  at  the 
Curragh,  and  other  places.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  pass  a  Resolution 


that  all  the  Volunteers  sliould  be  clad  in 
scarlet ;  for  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
very  much  better  for  all  branches  of  the 
Service  to  bo  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  red  coat  was  darker  at  night 
than  any  other  colour;  he  had  often 
been  in  a  scarlet  coat  at  night,  and  he 
was  sure  that  it  looked  very  much 
darker  than  any  other  colour  would  do. 
He  also  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  take  into  serious  consideration 
the  position  of  the  adjutants,  and  would 
place  them  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Militia  arljutants. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  did  not 
think  there  was  any  proposition  in  the 
Report  of  tlie  Committee  which  was  so 
niiKrh  disliked  by  commanding  officers 
of  Volunteer  regiments  in  London  as  the 
proposed  amalgamation  of  corps.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Volunteer  regiments 
in  London  wore,  as  a  rule,  much  too 
large  for  amalgamation ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  they  wore  separated  from 
each  othor  by  a  wide  demarcation  of 
classes.  It  would  be  quite  impossible,  for 
instance,  to  amalgamate  an  East  End 
with  a  West  End  corps,  nor  would  the 
lawyers,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  artists 
amalgamate  with  working  men's  corps. 
He  was  certain  that  if  this  plan  were 
adopted  it  would  be  destructive,  in  many 
cases,  to  entire  regiments.  TheCommittee 
stated,  in  its  Report,  that  the  first  sav- 
ing which  would  be  made  would  be  with 
regard  to  drill  halls  and  rifle  ranges. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  must 
know  that,  so  far  as  rifle  ranges  were 
concerned,  a  number  of  large  corps  now 
used  the  same  rifle  range.  Hardly  any 
London  regiment  had  the  sole  use  of 
a  rifle  range.  With  regard  to  drill 
halls,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
share  one,  for  their  regiment  had  none, 
and  he  knew  of  no  London  regiment 
possessing  one.  The  only  saving  that 
would  be  made  by  amalgamation  would 
be  in  the  cost  of  head-quarters ;  but  it 
would  be  very  much  better  that  this  ex- 
pense should  be  borne  by  the  separate 
corps,  than  to  efi'ect  it  at  the  cost  both 
of  the  comfort  and  numbers  of  the  regi- 
ments united.  With  regard  to  the  Vo- 
lunteer camp  allowance,  he  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would 
recommend  an  increased  allowance  to 
those  Volunteers  which  had  already  gone 
into  camp  this  year.  At  Whitsuntide 
nearly  300  of  his  corps  went  into  camp. 
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They  were  now  to  have  lOt.  6d,  travel- 
ling expenses  per  man  as  a  maximum, 
and  28.  a-day  for  the  six  days  spent  in 
camp.  He  did  not  agree  with  what  had 
been  said  as  to  a  limitation  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Volunteers ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to 
him  somewhat  invidious  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept additional  Volunteers  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Force.  Within  the  last  15 
years  the  Volunteers  had  increased  by 
80, 000  men ;  and,  according  to  that  ratio, 
the  maximum  would  not  be  reached  for 
seven  years  to  come.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  postpone  fixing  the 
limit  until  the  proposed  number  was 
much  more  nearly  reached.  The  ques- 
tion of  dress  had  been  a  great  deal  dis- 
cussed, and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  point ;  because  he  presumed  that  a 
rifle  regiment  like  the  one  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  command  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  same  uniform  as  the 
Bifle  Brigade,  to  which  it  was  attached. 
One  proposal  had  been  made  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  good  one, 
and  that  was,  that  water  bottles  and 
great  coats,  to  the  extent  of  one  water 
bottle  and  great  coat  to  one-fourth  of 
the  number  of  the  Volunteers,  might  be 
kept  in  store,  and  issued  to  the  Volun- 
teers when  they  went  into  camp.  Of 
course,  if  they  gave  Volunteers  great 
coats  there  was  no  security  that  they 
would  not  use  them  for  other  than  mili- 
tary purposes.  Lastly,  as  to  the  old 
adjutants,  it  was  surely  unfair  that 
there  should  be  any  discrepancy  between 
the  adjutants  of  Militia  and  Volunteers, 
and  that  the  former  should  receive  a 
pension  of  10*.  a-day,  while  a  Volunteer 
adjutant  should  only  be  able  to  earn  8*. 
a-day.  If  a  man  was  to  retire  upon  8«. 
a-day  he  would  have  £140  as  a  maxi- 
mum; and  could  they  expect  a  man  in 
receipt  of  £240  and  other  allowances  to 
retire  and  accept  a  pension  of  £140  a- 
year  ?  If  the  Government  would  grant 
Volunteer  adjutants  the  same  retiring 
allowance  as  was  made  to  adjutants  of 
Militia — namely,  10».  a-day,  it  would, 
according  to  the  evidence  offered,  give 
full  satisfaction  to  all.  There  was  one 
point  to  which  he  hoped  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  would  turn  his  at- 
tention— namely,  as  to  whether  some 
bade^e  or  medal  for  long  service  could 
not  be  given  to  Volunteers,  now  that  the 
Force  had  reached  its  20th  year  of  ser- 
vice? At  present,  an  old  Volunteer 
had  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
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raw  recruit;  and  it  was  hard  that  h« 
should  not  receive  some  badge,  such  as 
was  g^ven  in  the  Begular  Amiy  to  m*Ti 
of  long  service  and  good  condact.  He 
thought  that  some  honorary  rank  should 
also  be  given  to  retired  lieutenant  colo- 
nels and  majors.  It  would  cost  nothing 
to  the  country,  and  would  be  very  acoept- 
able  to  the  Volunteer  Service,  which 
was  growing  and  increasing  both  in 
numbers  and  efficiencv  every  year. 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY  wouli 
reply  to  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  by  hon.  Members  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Questions  had  been  touched  upon 
which  were  before  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed, as  hon.  Gentlemen  knew,  bj 
his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  Pre- 
decessor, to  inquire  into  the  requirements 
and  wants  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  and  to 
say  whether  it  was  necessary  to  do  any- 
thing, either  by  increasing  the  capita- 
tion allowance  to  the  Volunteer  Force,  or 
by  other  means,  to  increase  its  efficiency 
and  contentment.  The  Committee  went 
into  that  inquiry  with  every  desire  to  do 
ample  justice  to  the  Volunteer  Force, 
and  if  they  saw  their  way  fairly  and 
honestly  to  reconmiend  an  increase  of 
the  allowance  in  order  that  the  Force,  to 
whose  patriotism  and  utility  everyone  h> 
readily  acquiesced  in  bearing  testimony, 
might  be  maintained  in  its  present  state 
of  efficiency.  In  the  course  of  their  in- 
quiry the  Committee  sent  out  certaia 
questions,  which  were  answered  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Force.  They  asked, 
amongst  other  things,  upon  what  most 
of  the  Volunteers  expected  their  capita- 
tion grant  ?  Very  soon  the  Committee 
were  able  to  divide  the  classes  of  expen- 
diture under  different  heads;  they  classed 
certain  expenses  necessary,  and  certain 
other  items  they  put  amongst  unneces- 
sary expenses.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho),  and  one  or  two  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, laid  some  blame  on  that  mode  of 
classification,  alleging  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  put  down  some  matters  as 
unnecessary  which  were,  in  reality,  ne- 
cessary. Amongst  those  things  was 
mentioned  the  extra  pay  given  to  Staff 
sergeants.  It  did  seem  wrong,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  Volunteers  should  give 
extra  pay  to  their  Staff  sergeants;  no 
one  objected  to  their  doing  so;  bathe 
did  not  think  they  should  do  it  out  of 
the  capitation  g^rant.  The  Regulations 
laid  down  that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
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paid  to  StaflP  sergeants.  That  amount 
was  calculated  at  the  War  Office  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  Militia  pay  for  Staff 
sergeants,  and  it  ought  to  bo  sufficient. 
If  they  gave  Staff  sergeants  more  than 
the  Regulation  allowance,  they  would 
be  making  better  terms  for  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Ser- 
vice. They  might  do  that  out  of  their 
own  pockets ;  but  they  were  not  entitled 
to  come  to  Government  and  say — **  Give 
us  more  capitation  grant,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  give  better  terms  to 
Yolunteer  sergeants  than  are  given  to 
Militia  sergeants."  If  the  matter  were 
looked  at  in  that  light,  it  would  be  seen 
that  it  was  not  a  case  which  required  an 
increased  grant.  With  respect  to  the 
extra  stationery  allowance,  if  anything 
further  was  necessary,  it  fell  under  the 
head  of  **  unnecessary  expenses,"  as  a 
sufficient  amount  was  now  allowed. 
With  regard  to  clothing,  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  some  hon.  Members  who  had 
addressed  the  Committee  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  discussion  were  more 
in  favour  of  a  scarlet  uniform  than  those 
who  spoke  first.  He  would  say  at  once 
that  the  Government  was  in  favour  of 
clothing  the  Volunteers  in  scarlet.  The 
view  which  they  took  of  this  question 
was  this — a  similarity  of  dress  was 
most  desirable  throughout  the  Force  ;  at 
present,  as  was  well  known,  a  great 
variety  of  dress  and  costumes  was  worn 
in  the  Volunteer  Force.  If  the  Volun- 
teers were  called  out,  one  of  the  very 
first  things  which  would  have  to  be  done 
would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  great 
variety  of  costumes,  and  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  best  clothing  for  the 
Volunteers.  That  was  one  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  matter ;  and,  at  the  present 
time,  when  they  had  no  great  emer- 
gency, they  ought  to  decide  what  was 
the  best  uniform  for  the  Volunteers.  If 
it  were  left  until  an  emergency  was  upon 
them,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  It  was  essential  that  they 
should  determine  upon  a  good  and  use- 
ful dress  for  the  Volunteer  Force ;  and, 
having  determined  upon  it,  they  should 
do  their  best  reasonably — he  did  not  say 
forcibly — to  induce  the  Volunteers  to 
adopt  it.  The  matter  had  been  care- 
fully considered  and  discussed  at  the 
War  Office  by  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  AVar 
and  those  who  advised  him;  and  what 
seemed  to  them  the  best  proposal  was  to 
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say  that  a  scarlet  uniform  should  be  the 
dress  for  Volunteers,  and  that  the  facings 
should  be  similar  to  the  facings  of  the 
county  regiment  or  district  to  which 
the  Volunteers  were  attached.  The 
Metropolitan  Volunteers  would  be  at- 
tached for  drill  and  exercise  to  battalions 
of  the  Guards.  They  did  not  wish  to 
carry  their  theory  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  dishearten  old-established  regiments, 
who  were  now  dressed  in  gray  or  green  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  did  not  wish  to  say 
to  them — '*  You  shall  absolutely  conform 
to  the  red  uniform ;"  but  they  would 
say — **  We  strongly  recommend  it." 
They  would  say  to  them — '*  That  is  the 
dress  which  we  think  you  should  adopt ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  continue  your  old  uni- 
form, there  is  no  objection  to  your  re- 
taining it.'*  They  also  proposed  that 
the  Volunteers  who  chose  to  conform  to 
what  the  Government  said  was  the  Re- 
gulation dress,  should  have  certain  ad- 
vantages by  being  able  to  draw  their 
clothing  from  the  Government  Depot, 
and  by  paying  for  it  by  deductions  from 
the  capitation  grant.  That  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  Volunteers,  for  they 
had  to  pay  their  tailors  large  simis  of 
money  to  obtain  long  credit.  The  Go- 
vernment would  give  to  those  regiments 
conforming  to  the  Regulation  dress  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  draw  their 
clothing  from  the  Government  Stores. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  strictures 
which  had  been  passed  with  regard  to 
red  uniforms,  for  he  thought  they  were 
a  most  useful  dress ;  if  a  man  knew  how 
to  use  it,  he  could  keep  hisredcoat  quite 
as  clean  as  any  other  coat.  He  thought 
his  noble  Friend  was  most  ungrateful, 
when  he  said — **  We  have  asked  you 
for  bread,  and  you  have  given  us  a 
stone."  If  his  noble  Friend  would  look 
at  and  read  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  camps,  he 
thought  he  would  see  that  a  very  dis- 
tinct advantage  had  been  granted  to  the 
Volunteers,  and  that  it  was  one  which 
would  be  of  great  value  to  them.  Of 
course,  some  Volunteers  did  not  want  to 
go  into  camp ;  and  if  they  did  not  go 
into  camp  they  must  not  want  an  addi- 
tional grant.  The  proposal  which  was 
made  was  most  handsome  and  substan- 
tial ;  it  was  to  give  2s.  per  head  per  day 
to  the  Volunteers  going  into  camp,  on  the 
condition  that  they  spent  not  less  than 
three  days  in  camj).  Thus,  every  man 
who  spent  six  days  in  camp  would  earn  1 2«, 
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— an  enormous  snm — and  lie  was  almost 
afraid  thej  could  not  afford  it.  If  large 
numbers  of  Volunteers  went  into  camp 
it  would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  well  not 
to  allow  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  go  into  camp.  At  all  eventSi  this 
was  a  most  substantial  advantage ;  and 
it  had  this  in  its  favour — that  it  was 
paying  money  to  the  Volunteers  who 
would  make  themselves  more  efficient 
than  heretofore.  That  was  the  principle 
upon  which  they  went  to  pay  for  effi- 
ciency— a  little  more  efficiency  and  a 
little  more  pay.  With  regard  to  adju- 
tants, nobody  could  wish  better  to  those 
very  deserving  officers,  the  adjutants  of 
Volunteers,  than  he  did.  They  had  per- 
formed a  very  heavy  and  a  very  arduous 
task,  and  had  done  it  extremely  well, 
and  were  fully  deserving  of  all  the  con- 
sideration which  could  be  shown  to  them. 
With  that  view,  the  War  Office  proposed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  to 
apply  to  them  an  increased  retiring 
allowance — a  substantial  increase  in  the 
allowance  from  what  they  formerly  had. 
He  must  make  this  remark — that  he  did 
not  consider  that  these  adjutants  of 
Volunteers  should  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  than  officers  retiring  from  the 
Army.  If  exceptional  advantages  were 
given  to  them  there  would  be  dissatis- 
faction, for  all  officers  would  wish  to 
retire  on  the  same  scale.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  same  retiring  allow- 
ance should  be  given  to  them  as  was  now 
given  to  adjutants  of  Militia.  He  did 
not  think  that  all  the  conditions  that  ac- 
companied that  allowance  had  been  men- 
tioned to  the  Committee.  The  terms 
upon  which  adjutants  of  Militia  retired 
were — that  within  three  months  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  whether  or 
not  they  would  take  it ;  if  they  did  not 
make  up  their  minds  within  that  time 
they  had  to  fall  back  upon  a  less  liberal 
allowance.  It  was  proposed  to  give 
Volunteer  adjutants  an  allowance  which 
they  could  take  up  at  their  leisure.  A 
man  who  had  served  15  years  might 
wish  to  serve  for  longer,  and  retire  upon 
a  more  liberal  scale.  If  these  recommen- 
dations were  adopted,  he  thought  that 
Volunteer  adjutants  would  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  scale  of  allowance 
offered  them.  Some  remarks  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  additional  drills 
which  the  Committee  had  recommended 
for  Volunteers.     He  did  not  know  that 
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these  drills  would  be  imposed  as  a  matter 
of  regulation  ;  and  it  was  for  that  House 
to  consider  how  many  drills  a  Volunteer 
ought  to  perform.  Many  Volunteers  in 
the  count^  did  a  great  many  more  drills 
than  they  were  bound  to  do.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  high  amount  of  diiUs  which 
was  now  required  from  the  Volunteers, 
and  they  should  squeeze  them  to  the 
utmost  they  could.  It  wae  most  distincily 
his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  Volunteers  as  efficient  as  poeaible. 
When  they  came  to  ask  for  more  money 
they  should  be  made  to  do  increased 
work.  It  was  quite  right  that  the  oonntiy 
shoidd  make  liie  best  bargain  with  them 
possible.  'There  were  many  Volunteers 
who  were  not  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  matter  of  efficiency,  and  it  was  quite 
right  to  impose  some  more  drills  upon 
them.  He  held  that  it  was  quite  a 
reasonable  demand,  when  they  were 
going  to  spend  £25,000  or  £50,000 
a-year  more  upon  the  Volunteer  Force, 
that  they  should  say — "We  require  more 
efficiency."  As  the  Volunteers  were 
willing  to  work  the  demand  was  only 
reasonable.  Volunteers,  like  other 
people,  were  all  the  better  for  a  little 
coercion.  In  past  years,  whenever  they 
had  put  heavier  and  more  stringent 
terms  upon  the  Volunteers,  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  they  had  in  every  case  risen 
up  to  them.  Judging  by  that,  they 
ought  to  presume  the  same  in  the  fritura 
He  did  not  say  that  anything  should  be 
done  to  check  the  Force ;  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  do  anything  to  check  the 
Volunteer  Force.  The  more  exercise  and 
the  more  drills  that  were  imposed  upon 
them  the  better  it  would  be  for  them. 
With  regard  to  consolidation,  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  with  regard  to  the 
Force.  There  was  a  certain  number  of 
battalions  which  had  to  maintain  rifle 
ranges,  and  drill  sheds,  and  head- 
quarters, and  various  things  of  that 
sort ;  and  it  was  quite  obvious  that  while 
the  burden  was  borne  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  it  came  much  heavier  than  if 
it  were  borne  by  a  large  number.  In 
Edinburgh  there  was  a  volunteer  corps 
well  known  to  his  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho), 
which  spent  no  more  money  than  it  ob- 
tained from  Oovemment.  Being  a  strong 
regiment,  it  was  able  to  keep  within  the 
capitation  grant.  If  they  cut  these  small 
regiments  up,  and  made   them  into  a 
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strong  regiment,  they  also  would  be  able 
to  keep  within  the  capitation  grant.  In 
that  way  both  efficiency  and  economy 
would  be  promoted.  That  was  the  direc- 
tion in  wMch  they  ought  to  go.  He  did 
not  want  to  violently  drive  the  corps  into 
a  condition  from  which  they  woidd  not 
Btir  ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
Volunteer  could  leave  the  Force  at  1 4  days' 
notice.  With  regard  to  amalgamation, 
he  thought  that  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon.  There  were  some  regiments  in  a 
peculiar  condition  of  command  which  did 
not  give  them  the  complete  position  of 
regiments.  Corps  were  part  of  what  wore 
called  administrative  battalions ;  and  he 
thought  that  these  ought  to  be  distinctly 
consolidated  into  regiments.  That  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  joining  two 
distinct  corps  together.  Administrative 
battalions,  if  consolidated,  would  make 
one  complete  regiment ;  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  see  that  great  advantages 
would  accrue  from  that  taking  place.  In 
some  cases,  these  administrative  bat- 
talions were  composed  of  six  or  seven 
companies,  and  each  of  those  different 
companies  was  an  independent  command, 
and  that  could  not  be  right.  Each  of 
these  companies,  being  an  independent 
command,  had  a  separate  commanding 
officer,  who  was  in  the  same  position  as 
a  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  to 
those  under  his  command.  He  believed 
that  there  were  about  1 30  battalions  in 
this  state ;  and  he  thought  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  that 
condition.  Those  administrative  bat- 
talions ought  to  be  consolidated,  and 
great  advantage  would  be  experienced 
by  the  change.  If  hon.  Members  would 
look  into  the  matter,  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  find  that  many  advantages 
would  be  gained  by  this  plan.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  do  this 
in  the  interests  of  the  Volunteer  Force ; 
and  he  hoped  that  all  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  Force  would  rather  favour 
these  reforms  than  settheir  minds  against 
them.  As  regarded  Artillery  Volunteers, 
he  might  state  that  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  caused  inquires  to  be  made  to 
ascertain  whether  suitable  sites  could  not 
be  found  for  a  School  of  Instruction  for 
them.  When  that  had  been  done. 
Artillery  Volunteers  from  the  North  of 
England  would  be  enabled  to  go  into 
camp  without  having  to  go  down  to  the 
South  for  their  instruction. 


Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
was  sure  that  the  Committee  must  have 
heard  with  very  great  interest  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  He 
wished  to  know,  however,  whether  the 
views  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman had  put  forward  were  only  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee,  or  whether 
they  expressed  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment ?  In  his  observations,  he 
passed  from  speaking  in  one  capacity 
into  another.  The  House,  and  the  country, 
and  the  Volunteers  wished  to  know  what 
parts  of  the  Beport  of  the  Committee 
the  Government  was  going  to  adopt, 
and  what  action  they  were  going  to  take 
upon  it?  He  would  take  the  matters 
in  their  order.  And,  first,  with  regard 
to  the  organization  of  the  Volunteers. 
Were  the  Government  going  to  con- 
solidate administrative  battalions  ?  He 
agreed  in  thinking  that  that  was  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done  gently 
and  carefully.  It  was  a  common  thing 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  our  Army  was 
a  delicate  machine ;  but  no  part  of  it 
was  so  delicate  as  the  Volunteer  Force. 
If  any  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
Volunteers  they  would  melt  under  their 
hands.  He  agreed  that  in  many  cases 
consolidated  battalions  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage; but  to  enforce  consolidation 
would  be  in  some  cases  fatal.  Although 
administrative  battalions  had  many  dis- 
advantages, yet,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  if  they  put  an  end  to  the 
organization  of  the  administrative  bat- 
talions, the  whole  regiment  would  melt 
away.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  adjutants,  he  was  not  a  very  strong 
advocate  of  their  claims,  though  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  advisable  in 
the  public  interest  that  they  should 
have  an  increased  retiring  allowance. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  he 
rightly  understood  that  the  War  Office 
had  determined  to  give  this  increased 
allowance,  and  that  the  Treasury  had 
assented  and  agreed  to  its  being  done  ? 
That  was  a  matter  of  importance,  which 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  allowance  for 
going  into  camp — he  listened  very  care- 
fully, and  he  did  not  understand  whether 
an  additional  allowance  for  going  into 
camp  had  actually  been  decided  upon 
and  approved  by  the  Treasury.  For  his 
own  part,  he  entirely  approved  of   an 
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increased  allowance  being  given.  The 
Volunteers  had  done  so  well  that  they 
ought  not  to  grudge  them  any  money 
which  they  might  require  for  any  use- 
ful purpose.  Then  he  came  to  the  much 
disputed  question  of  the  colour  of  the 
clothing.  Had  the  Government  deter- 
mined upon  the  course  which  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  had  stated  —  that 
scarlet,  as  the  national  colour,  should 
be  the  recognized  colour  of  the  uniform 
for  all  Volunteers  in  all  cases,  except 
where  the  Begular  regiment  belonging 
to  the  district  was  otherwise  clothed; 
and  that  all  corps  which  preferred  other 
colours  were  to  oe  put  at  a  disadvantage 
in  having  to  pay  for  their  own  clothing, 
instead  of  getting  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
the  Government  ?  He  was  not  going  to 
express  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
one  colour  or  another.  He  thought 
both  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  that  individual  localities  should  suit 
their  own  tastes  in  the  matter.  He 
must,  however,  demur  to  one  expression 
of  an  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  with 
regard  to  scarlet.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  scarlet 
was  the  national  colour.  As  he  under- 
stood it,  that  was  a  popidar  delusion  ; 
the  original  national  colour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Army  was  a  drabbish  grey.  A 
buff  grey  was  the  colour  in  which 
Marlborough's  victories  were  won  — 
scarlet  was  only  the  livery  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  which  was  adopted  when 
that  House  came  to  the  Throne.  Still, 
undoubtedly,  scarlet  had  been  conse- 
crated by  subsequent  victories.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  call  one  colour  more  national 
than  the  other.  There  were  advantages 
on  the  side  of  gray  which  scarlet  did  not 
possess;  but  scarlet,  on  the  other  band, 
had  its  advantages.  The  matter  was, 
however,  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  for 
it  was  very  dangerous  to  try  to  force  any 
corps  into  a  particular  colour  of  uniform. 
He  would  like  to  hear  from  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  what  decision 
the  Government  had  really  come  to  with 
regard  to  the  whole  question,  and  how 
far  they  might  accept  the  statement 
which  they  had  listened  to  with  so  much 
interest  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Berks  as  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment upon  the  points  in  question. 

Sir  THOMAS  ACLAND  stated  that 
he  had  served  for  40  years  in  the  Volun- 
teer Force,  and  for  20  years  had  been 
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colonel  of  an  administrative  battalion. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
was  any  distinct  advantage  from  con- 
solidating administrative  battalions  into 
a  regiment.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  there  was  considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  present  system,  by  its  taking 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  administrative  battalion 
much  of  the  unpopularity  which  would 
atteu^h  to  a  command.  No  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  there  was  something  to 
be  said  for  a  consolidated  system  ;  but 
with  a  very  large  experience  of  the  kind 
of  corps  in  question,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  warning  the  Gk)vemment  to  be 
very  careful  before  interfering  with 
them.  He  had  paid  very  great  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  he  had  worked 
up  the  regulations  upon  the  subject 
with  very  great  care.  And  he  had  con- 
siderable practical  experience  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  system 
worked.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
commanders  of  the  different  corps  forming 
an  administrative  battalion  in  agricul- 
tural districts  might  be  bank  managers, 
or  country  gentlemen,  or  other  person:^ 
of  reputation  in  the  district  in  which 
their  corps  was  situated,  and  it  was 
essential  that  their  authority  should  be 
maintained  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
resided.  He  thought  that  the  position 
of  a  colonel  of  an  administrative  batta- 
lion was  far  stronger  under  the  present 
system  than  it  would  be  if  such  a  corps 
was  consolidated  into  a  regiment.  If 
anything  went  wrong  at  the  present 
time«  the  commandant  of  one  of  the 
corps  forming  the  battalion  reported  the 
matter  to  the  colonel  in  command  of  the 
battalion ;  and  if  it  were  of  sufficient 
importance,  the  colonel  reported  it  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  and  his 
authority  hy  that  system  was  far  stronger 
than  it  would  be  if  he  had  the  details  of 
discipline  before  him  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  corps.  That  was  the  result 
of  his  experience  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  position  of  the  colonels  of  adminis- 
trative battalions  was  better  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  it  would  be  if  a  change 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  consolida- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
clothing,  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
it.  But  he  would  urge  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  remember  one  thing,  and 
that  was,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  wa.s  off 
parade  he  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  brush  his  clothes  and  to  pat  them 
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away;  if  a  man  had  to  clean  up  his 
uniform  with  pipeclay,  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  so  doing,  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  busy  men  who  had  but  a 
short  time  to  give  to  their  military 
duties.  He  believed  that  the  Government 
would  act  wisely,  if  they  made  adminis- 
trative battalions  a  little  better  off  in  the 
matter  of  clothing.  At  the  present  time, 
the  captains  commanding  small  corps 
were  very  much  pressed  by  the  claims  of 
tradesmen ;  and  if  the  colonel  of  a 
battalion  had  a  little  more  authority  in 
keeping  the  clothing  in  good  order,  very 
good  service  to  the  Force  would  be  done. 
Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  after 
the  very  clear  explanation  which  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  been  good 
enough  to  make,  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary for  him  to  enter  into  the  matter  at 
any  length.  He  had  been  asked  ques- 
tions, however,  upon  one  or  two  points 
which  he  should  like  to  reply  to.  He 
had  been  asked  whether  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  simply  expressed  his 
own  opinion  as  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  whether  what  he  said  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  ?  In  many 
instances,  there  might  be  a  great  identity 
between  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's 
replies  in  the  two  capacities.  But,  on  some 
points,  he  spoke  with  some  reserve.  Not- 
withstanding that,  he  felt  strongly  for 
the  necessity  for  an  increased  allowance 
in  respect  of  camps.  Although  the  War 
OflBce  was  strongly  in  favour  of  giving 
an  increased  allowance,  the  matter  had 
not  yet  finally  received  the  decision  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  he  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  matter  would  be  received 
by  him  in  the  same  conciliatory  spirit  in 
which  other  proposals  laid  before  him 
were  received.  AVith  regard*to  consoli- 
dation, that  was  a  matter  in  which  they 
had  proceeded  tentatively  and  carefully. 
They  did  not  doubt  that  consolidation  of 
small  corps  would  be  an  advantage ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  in- 
duced him  to  pause  in  consideration  of 
the  practical  difficulties  which  attended 
consolidation.  It  was  far  from  their 
wish,  where  difl&culties  were  in  the  way 
which  could  not  be  easily  overcome,  to 
press  consolidation  to  the  point  of  en- 
dangering the  existence  of  corps.  In 
the  same  way,  as  regarded  clothing, 
their  course  was  clear.  Scarlet  had  been 
accepted  for  some  time  past  as  the  na- 


tional dress  of  the  Service,  taking  the 
Service  generally ;  and  they  agreed  witli 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
when  Instructor  General  of  the  Artillery 
Forces,  that  red  was  the  most  desirable 
colour  to  be  adopted  by  the  Service,  as  a 
whole.  To  say  that  there  was  no  feel- 
ing against  the  adoption  of  that  colour, 
he  would  point  out  that  in  the  Report  of 
a  Volunteer  Committee  it  was  stated 
that  already  91  regiments  had  adopted 
scarlet,  against  66  regiments  in  green 
and  67  in  gray.  Thus,  scarlet  appeared 
to  be  the  dress  which  was  most  in  favour 
with  the  Volunteer  branch  of  the  Ser- 
vice. Many  persons  conversant  with 
these  matters  stated  that  many  corps 
were  merely  held  back  from  adopting 
scarlet  with  a  view  to  see  what  would  be 
done  before  they  made  the  change  ;  but 
that  they  had  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
adopt  scarlet.  The  only  rule  they  in- 
tended to  lay  down  was  that  where  a 
corps  intended  to  change  its  dress,  then 
the  change  should  be  to  red.  But  where 
a  case  occurred  in  which  a  corps  was 
unwilling  to  change  its  uniform  to 
scarlet,  then  they  were  willing  to 
receive  the  expression  of  their  wishes, 
and  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  spirit 
of  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  as 
regarded  the  matter  of  scarlet  uniform, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  this  rule, 
that  in  the  case  of  red  clothing  onlv 
should  facilities  from  the  Clothing  De- 
partment be  given.  It  was  impossible 
to  put  the  Clothing  Department  of  the 
Army  in  a  position  to  supply  any  de- 
scription of  clothing  which  the  Volun- 
teers might  choose  to  adopt.  As  re- 
spected the  camp  allowance,  their  inten- 
tion was  to  apply  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  permission  to  include  in  the 
Estimates  a  larger  camp  allowance  than 
was  now  given.  He  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  that  in- 
creased allowance  retrospective,  as  was 
proposed.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
say  that  they  should  make  a  Warrant 
of  this  description  retrospective.  He 
thought  that  those  who  came  under  the 
Warrant  must  be  content  to  accept  the 
benefit  given  by  it  as  they  found  it ; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  they  could 
expect  to  have  it  ante-dated.  He  hoped 
he  had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  desired 
to  give  the  increased  allowance  in  respect 
of  camps ;  and  he  had  every  hope  that 
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that  desire  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  trusted 
that  after  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  the  Committee  would  pass  the 
Vote,  and  that  then  they  should  report 
Progress^ 

Mb.  WHITWELL  inquired  whe- 
ther any  resolution  had  been  come  to 
with  regard  to  limiting  the  numbers  of 
the  Volunteers  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that,  as  re- 
garded the  increase  of  numbers,  they 
did  not  at  .present  intend  to  exceed  the 
number  wluch  the  Committee  put  as  the 
maximum.  If  the  Force  continued  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  had  done 
for  the  last  five  years,  it  would  increase 
yearly,  at  a  cost  to  the  country  at  some- 
thing like  the  expense  of  a  battalion  of 
Infantry.  Whereas,  in  1873-4,  the  Force 
cost  £414,000,  the  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  it  now  amounted  to  £512,000. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  increased  ex- 
penditure; but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  there  was  a 
point  at  which  an  expenditure  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. There  was  another  point  which 
he  ought  to  mention.  At  the  present 
time,  »n  establishment  of  Volunteer 
corps  contained  a  number  of  super- 
numeraries. It  was  a  custom  that  where 
a  certain  number  of  these  had  been  got 
together  an  application  should  be  made 
for  forming  them  into  an  extra  company 
or  battery.  It  was  proposed  in  the  future 
to  deal  with  applications  of  that  kind  at 
a  certain  period  of  the  year ;  in  that 
way  it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  appli- 
cations in  respect  of  the  better  corps, 
and  to  refuse  them  in  the  case  of  less 
good  corps. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 
at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednes- 
day. 

CUSTOMS  AND   INLAND  REVENUE 

BILL.— [Bill  160.] 

{Mr.Raikes^Mr  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 

Henry  Selwin-Ibbctson.) 

CONSIDERATION. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Ma.  KYLANDS  inquired  when  it  was 
intended  to  take  the  third  reading  of  the 

Colonel  Stanley 


Bill  ?  He  had  a  Motion  with  regard  to 
the  Military  Expenditure  in  South  Africa, 
which  he  intended  to  bring  on  in  con- 
nection with  this  Bill.  

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  it  was  intended,  on 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  to  raise  a 
question  on  the  Expenditore  in  South 
Africa,  the  third  reading  most  be  fixed 
at  some  future  day ;  but  when  he  oonld 
not  at  that  moment  say. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  T»- 
morrow,  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

INDIAN  MARINE  BILL.— [Bill  182.] 
{Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr.  John  G.  Taliei.) 

SECOND  READING.     [aDJOTTBNED   DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjonmed 
Debate  on  Question  [19th  May],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  objected  to  the  Bill 
being  read  a  second  time,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether  a  Committee 
could  not  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
expenditure  upon  the  Indian  Maiine? 
The  Marine  expenditure  was  increasiag 
very  much  in  India,  and  money  was  not 
only  spent  upon  it,  but  also  upon  the 
Boyal  Navy.  He  thought  that  the  ex- 
penditure upon  the  Indian  Marine  and 
upon  the  Itoyal  Navy  performing  duty 
in  Indian  waters  should  be  considered 
before  this  Bill  was  passed.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  could  give  an  assurance  that 
there  was  not  to  be  a  double  expendi- 
ture in  respect  to  the  Navy  in  India, 
and  that  an  Indian  Marine  was  required 
to  do  the  same  duties  that  the  Boyal 
Navy  was  now  paid  for  performing,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  the  Bill 
passing.  But,  as  the  matter  at  present 
stood,  this  Bill  seriously  affected  the 
finances  of  India. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  this 
Bill  raised  no  question  of  finance  at  alL 
The  Bill  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  discipline  to  be  enforced  upon 
such  pifft  of  the  Indian  Marine  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Hoyal  Navy.  He  would  pro- 
pose an  Amendment  to  strike  some  words 
from  the  Preamble  of  the  3ill,  which  he 
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thought  would  meet  the  objections  which 
bis  hon.  Friend  had  made.  He  should 
be  very  glad  for  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
thte  matter ;  aod  he  thought  it  might  be 
shown  that  not  a  eingle  farthing  of  ex- 

Bjnae  in  ludia  was    incurred  bv  thie 
iU. 

Question  put,  aud  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a.  second  time,  and  eommilted 
for  To-morroic,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


IXCLOSURE   PROVISIONAL   ORDER 

(MALTBT  LAiJDS)  BILL.— [Biii.  31.] 

(Sir   MatthiXB  Sidltg,   Sir.    Aaifieloa    Cnni.) 

BECOITD  READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  asked  hia  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  to  con- 
eent  to  the  discharge  of  this  Order.  The 
right  hon.  Geutlemau  had  agreed  that 
if  the  matter  were  not  passed  before 
that  time  he  would  discharge  the  Order 
in  respect  of  it ;  and  he  now  trusted  the 
righthon.  Gentleman  would  do  so.  They 
had  now  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  the 
Bill  should  be  left  to  the  Standing  Or- 
ders. A  Select  Committee  had  made  a 
special  Beport  with  respect  to  this  Bill, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  it  to  pass 
that  Session;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  now  consent  to  allow  the 
Order  for  the  second  reading  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Mk.  AS8HET0N  CROSS  regretted 
extremely  that,  owing  to  a  Notice  being 
placed  on  the  Paper,  the  Bill  was  then 
prevented  from  being  proceeded  with  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  the  ]  2  o'clock 
Kule.  The  parties  in  the  matter  had  ' 
gone  to  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  | 
yet  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  bring-  '' 
ing  their  views  before  the  House.  If ; 
the  Amendment  had  not  been  put  upon 
the  Paper  they  would  have  been  enabled  ! 
to  state  their  case ;  and  he  had  no  doubt ' 
that  a  decision  would  have  been  come  to, 
either  for  or  against  their  view.  This 
was  the  last  day,  apparently,  on  which 
the  Bill  could  be  taken,  so  as  to  comply 
with  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  other 
House  J  but  he  knew  of  one  case  where 
a  Bill  not  so  far  advanced  was  taken. 
In  the  absence  of  his  Colleague,  he  did 
not  think  that  ho  could  permit  the  Order 
in  this  matter  to  be  discharged. 

Second  Beading  (J«/(Tr«i^  tilt  Thwiday. 


SALMON  FISHERY   LAW  AJIENDMENT 

(No.  2)  BILL.— [Bill  188.] 
(Colonel  Eingseotr,  Sir  Joiepk  Bailiy,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Eoamd.) 
SECOND  READmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Colonel  Kingaeote.) 

Colonel  KINGSCOTE  said,  that  this 
was  a  very  simple  BiU,  and  was  founded 
upon  the  Report  of  the  Government  In- 
spectors, made  in  1877.  It  embodied 
the  views  of  those  officials  in  respect  of 
doing  away  with  a  close  time  weekly, 
and  extending  it  to  an  equivalent  period 
in  May  and  December.  It  only  related 
to  tidal  waters^in  fact,  was  local — 
fisheries  in  the  Sevci-n  being  only  af- 
fected. He  might  state  that  most  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  upper  waters  were  in 
favour  of  it. 

irotion  agreed  to. 

BOl  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  Thunday. 

MOTION. 

CONVICT  "THEODORIDI." 


MOTIOS  FOB  i 

Mh.  CALLAN  moved, 

"  That  an  humble  Address  Ira  preeentcd  to 
Hor  Majesty,  that  Sho  will  lie  graciously  pleased 
to  givo  directions  that  there  he  laid  before  this 
House,  Cupics  of  any  lleinoriul  presented  by 
or  on  hohalf  of  the  Convict '  Thcodoridi : ' 

"  Of  any  Correspondence  with  respect  to 
'  Theodoridi, '  or  Momorandiim  of  any  reprCBen- 
tations  made  on  behalf  of  the  CoDTict : 

"And,  of  usual  form,  printed  or  lithographed, 
sent  to  the  Judgi-  who  tried  any  convict  on 
whose  behalf  any  memorial  may  have  been  pre- 
sented or  representation  made  for  his  opinion." 
In  making  the  Motion,  he  might  say 
that  it  was  as  much  for  the  convenience 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  as  for  his  own  that  he  moved 
for  these  Beturns. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 

"  That  an  humble  Address  bo  prcaeoted  lo 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  bcgmeiously  pteaseil 
to  give  din^tions  that  there  be  laid  before  thia 
House,  Copies  of  any  Memorial  presented  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Convict  'Theodoridi : ' 

"Of  any  Currosjiondence  with  respect  to 
'  Theodoridi,'  or  Slcmomndum  of  any  represen- 
tations made  on  behalf  of  tho  Connct : 

■'  And,  of  usual  form,  printed  or  lithographed, 
sent  to  the  Judge  who  tried  any  convict  on 
whoso  behalf  any  memorial  may  have  been  pre- 
sented or  representation  made  for  bis  opinion." 
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Mr.  ISAAC  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  that  he  could  see 
no  objection  to  the  information  for  which 
he  had  asked  being  furnished;  as  it  was 
necessary  for  the  House  to  know  the 
facts  of  the  matter  fully  before  it  could 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject. 
It  was  his  intention  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  House  at  no  very  distant  date. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
he  bad  already  stated  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber privately,  as  he  would  now  state  to 
the  House,  that  he  had  practically  no 
Memorials  or  Papers  which  he  could  lay 
before  the  House.  There  had  been  no 
Papers  or  Memorials  of  any  sort  or  kind 
which  were  suitable  for  laying  before 
the  House.  He  had  already  stated  all 
the  circumstances  in  connection  with 
this  case.  As  he  had  said,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  case  of  Theodo- 
ridi  and  of  the  man  who  was  convicted 
with  him;  and  the  difference  was  this 
— that  in  the  case  of  Theodoridi  the 
prosecutrix  recommended  him  to  mercy. 
In  releasing  this  man,  he  did  it  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  leave  the  coun- 
try for  good ;  and  on  condition  that  if 
the  annoyance  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  was  repeated,  he  should  again  be 
brought  before  the  Court — it  was  solely 
upon  condition  of  his  leaving  the  coun- 
try and  ceasing  the  annoyance,  that 
Theodoridi  was  released  at  the  request 
of  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  He  thought 
that  there  had  been  some  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  this  case,  and  that 
some  of  the  lady's  friends  had  thought 
that  the  fact  of  Theodoridi's  being  re- 
leased had  something  to  do  with  her. 
So  far  as  the  lady  was  concerned,  how- 
ever, there  ought  not  to  be  the  slighest 
idea  entertained  that  the  release  of  the 
convict  had  anything  to  do  with  her. 
From  some  letters  having  been  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  part  of  the  case,  he 
had  some  idea  that  they  had  better  bo 
given  up,  or  they  might  be  produced  at 
some  future  time.  But  on  his  demand- 
ing them,  as  a  condition  of  Theodoridi' s 
release,  he  was  assured  that  there  were 
no  such  letters  in  existence.  He  had 
thought  it  right  to  ask  the  Treasury 
Solicitor  whether  there  were  any  letters 
in  the  custody  of  Theodoridi  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  get.  The  Treasury 
Solicitor  said  he  did  not  think  that 
Theodoridi  had  any  letters ;  and  unless 
he  had  had  that  assurance  he  should 


never  have  assented  to  his  release.  He 
wished  to  make  it  clear  to  the  lady's 
friends,  however,  that  he  did  not  attaeh 
any  importance  to  those  letters;  but 
only  desired  that  anything  in  the  custody 
of  the  convict  might  be  given  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  annoyance  at  a 
future  period.  Nothing  was  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  give  any  pain 
to  the  lady  or  her  friends,  or  to  convey 
the  slighest  imputation  upon  her. 

Mb.  monk  asked,  whether  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  to  state  that  he  had  no 
Papers  which  he  could  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ?  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  out-of-doors,  originating  with  the 
Press,  against  this  man  Theodoridi  being 
released,  while  his  companion  in  crime, 
who  was,  perhaps,  less  guilty  than  he 
was,  had  been  retained  in  prison.  If 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  probably  not 
only  called  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  had  communications  with  hini^ 
he  thought  that  they  should  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  for,  although 
Theodoridi  was  a  stranger  to  this  coun- 
try, and  of  a  different  reUgion  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  that  was  not  sufficient  rea- 
son for  his  release.  He  should  like  to 
have  some  further  information  upon  thi<« 
matter — ^more  particularly  as  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  reason  for  refusing  to 
place  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  such 
Papers  as  he  had  received  upon  the 
matter. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
he  had  now  stated  to  the  House  nothing 
but  what  he  had  said  on  previous  <k- 
casions  when  questions  were  put  to  hira 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  There  werfr- 
no  documents  in  relation  to  this  convict 
which  he  should  be  justified  in  laying 
before  the  House.  The  only  Papers  re- 
lating to  it  were  some  letters  which  were 
private.  The  distinction  between  the 
case  of  Theodoridi  and  his  fellow-convit: 
was,  that  the  lady  who  prosecuted  in  his 
case  recommended  him  to  mercy.  The 
condition  of  his  release  was,  as  he  had 
stated,  that  he  should  leave  the  country 
and  never  come  back  ag^in,  and  should 
cease  any  annoyance ;  whereas  no  such 
assurance  had  been  given  by  the  other 
man. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdratcn. 

House  adjoonied  at  a  qiiartfr 
after  Two  o'clock. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  13, 
284 ;  Notice  of  Amendment  to  MoCioo,  Mr. 
O^Donnell;  Obaervation,Blr. Speaker ifojr  S€, 
1265 

The  Zulu  War 

The  Fight  at  Rorke^s  Drift,  Qoestion,  Mr. 
Staopoole ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Jmme  16, 
1016  •,■— Surgeon  Mcjor  Reyndde,  Qneecioe, 
Mr.  Errington  ;  Answer,  Coloori  Loyd 
Lindsay  May  13,  138 

Es^^enses  of  Military  Operaiioms — EstunaUs  ef 
Expendtture,  Question,  Mr.  Childen :  ▲•- 
Bwer,  The  Cfaaoeellor  of  the  ExHicquet 
May  15,  800  ;  Question,  Mr.  Wbitwrll  ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcbeqocr 
May  15,  401 ;  Question,  Sir  George  Cani^ 
bell ;  Answer,  The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exclka. 
quer  May  36, 1337 :  Qoeetions,  Mr.  Chililcn. 
Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer.  The  Cfaaa- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  13, 1605 

Dransport  Service  in  Natat,  Qnestione,  Mr.  W. 
H.  James ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  May  36, 
888 

The  Forces  in  ZubUand,  QncsUoos,  Mr. 
Waddy ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  May  S3, 
1008 

Alleged  Cruelties  of  the  British  Troops,  Qws- 
tions,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Answers,  Sir  Miebsel 
Hicks-Beach  ifoy  33,  1015  ;  Jumo  13, 17«$ 

The  Civil  and  Military  Commands,  Statencftt, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Qeee- 
tion,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  ifey  36,  IS37: 
Explanation,  Sir  Robert  Peel  May  86,  1341 

Returns  of  Killed,  ^c,  QoesUon,  Sir  Wiifiid 
Lawton ;  Answer,  Colonel  Staaley  May  37, 
1853 

Instructions  of  Sir  Oamet  WolseUy,  QoeaUea. 
Mr.  Sulliyan ;  Anawer,  The  ChaDoeUor  ef 
the  Exchequer  May  37,  1357  ;  QoestioM. 
Mr.  Pamell :  Answers,  The  ChaneeUor  ef  tW 
Exchequer  June  10.  1562  ;  June  13, 1721 

The  War,  Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Answer. 
Sir  Michael  Uicks-Beach  ifay  37. 1868 

Overtures  of  Peace,  Question,  Mr.  SoUlyaa ; 
Answer.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Bceeh  JMqr  36. 
1235 :  Question,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawaon  ;  Aa- 
Bwer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Besteh  June  13, 
1810  x^DetewUcn  of  Messengers,  Qeestiea, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  June  0, 1482 

MiSCSLLAIIIOUS  QOBSTIOHS 

Railufays,  Question,  Colonel  Beaumont ;  An- 
swer, Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  May  12,  131 

Indenture  of  Natives  ni  Natal,  Qoe»tion,  Mr. 
O'Donnell ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  UicLi- 
Beach  May  22, 1016 
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Africa — SouXh  Africa — Commons— oont. 

State  of  Affairs,  Questions,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

Sir   Julian    Goldsmid ;    Answers,    Colonel 

Stanley  June  10,  1552 
Slave  Trade  in  SmUh  Africa — Treaty  with 

Fortugal,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  fiourke  June  12,  1703 

Africa  ( Went  Coast) 

Sierra  lAone  CutUmu  DuHes,  Question,  Mr.  A. 
M*Arthur;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  June  12,  1690 
Treaties  with  Alative  Chiefs,  Question,  Mr. 
Ashburjr  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  26, 
1233 

Agnew,  Mr.  R.  Vans,  Wilton  Co. 

Hypothec   Abolition  (Scotland),   Consid.  650, 
1403 

Agricultural  Statistics — 27ie  Corn  Eeturns 
Question,  Mr.  Clare  Read ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Sandon  May  26,  1227 

AiRLiE,  Earl  of 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  116 

Alkxandeb,  Colonel  C,  Ayrshire ,  S, 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  82, 
447,  450,  453  ;  cl.  40,  590  ;  cl.  44, 850, 1569, 
1575 
Army  Estimates — Military  Law,   Administra- 
tion of,  1942, 1948 

America,    South — Chili   and    Peru — The 
hostilities 
Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
May  19,  695 

Anderson,  Mr.  G.,  Glasgow 

Africa,     South — Slave     Trade — Treaty    with 

Portugal,  1703 
Criminal  Code   (Indictable    Offences) — Repeal 

of  Statutes,  1238 
Hlegal  Lotteries,  1810 
Malta — Maltese  Civil  Service,  1013 

Annesley,  Earl  of 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  811 

Anstbuther,  Sir  W.  C,  Lanarkshire,  S. 
Valuation   of   Lands  and  Assessments  (Scot- 
land), Comm.  add.  el.  737 

Arbuthnot,  Colonel  G.,  Hereford 
Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 

First-Class    Army    Reserve  —  Volunteers, 

1811 
Miliury  Pensions— Royal  Warrants,  1877, 

1878,  398 
Veterinary  Warrant  of  May  1st,  1878, 1007 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm. d.  32, 

443 
Army  Estimates— Military  Law—Administra- 
tion of,  ]  'J20 


Argyll,  Duke  of 

Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 

380,  508,  630,  539,  556,  560 
India — Telegraphic  Communication  with  India, 

Address  for  Papers,  920 
Landed   Estates    Court   (Ireland),  Motion  for 

Returns,  664 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  807,  809 

Army 

MlSOXLLAlTEOUS    QUXSTIONS 

Army  Medical  Service  —  Invalided  Medical 
Officers,  Question,  Mr.  Gourley  ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  June  12,  1697 

Army— Military  Pensions -^  Royal  Warrants, 
1877,  1878,  Question,  Colonel  Arbuthnot : 
Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbctson  May  15, 
398 

Army  Organization — Tlie  Departmental  Com- 
mittee.  Question,  Observaiions.  Lord  Truro  ; 
Reply,  The  Lord  Chancellor  May  30,  1416  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Gourley  ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  June  10,  1551  ;  Observations,  Mr. 
Gourley ;  short  debate  thereon  June  10, 1553 ; 
Question,  Observations,  Lord  Truro  ;  Reply, 
Viscount  Bury  ;  short  debate  thereon  June  16, 
1901 

Army  Regulation  Act  —  Cashiered  Purchase 
Officers ,  Question,  General  Shute ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  June  13,  1807 

Balances  of  Deceased  Soldiers,  Question,  Major 
O'Beirne;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  May  22, 
1006 

Beards,  Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole  ;  Answer, 
Colonol  Stanley  June  16,  1016 

Civil  Employment  for  Discharged  Soldiers, 
Question,  Sir  Uenry  Havelock ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  May  22,  1010 

Commissariat  and  Transport  Departments — 
Re-organization,  Question,  Sir  Henry  Have* 
lock  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  May  9,  12 

Compulsory  Retirement  —  The    Royal    War- 
rant of  May,  1878,  Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  June  12,  1707 

Court  of  Inquiry  at  Netley  in  1873,  Questions, 
Sir  Alexander  Gordon  ;  Answers,  Colonel 
Stanley  May  20.  837 

First-Class  Army  Reserve — Volunteers,  Ques- 
tion, Colonel  Mure  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 
May  22,  1012  ;  Question,  Colonel  Arbuthnot ; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  June  13,  181 1 

Flogging  in  the  Army — \st  Dragoon  Guards, 
Question,  Mr.  Ilopwood  ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  May  20,  836 

National  Fund  for  Relief  of  Families  of  Sol- 
diers, Sailors,  ^c.  Question,  General  Shute  ; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  June  13,  1806 

RegimenUil  Cominands  —  The  Five  Years* 
Rule,  Question,  Major  Nolan  ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  May  22,  1010 

Soldiers  in  Uniform,  Observations,  Colonol 
Mure  ;  Reply,  Colonel  Stanley  ;  Observa- 
tions, Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot  June  13,  18U8 

The  A.2nd  Regiment  {Cyprus),  Questions,  Mr. 
H.  Samuelson  ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley 
June  16,  1915 

The  68th  Regiment — Foreign  Service,  Question, 
Mr.  Wbeelhouse ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 
May  19,694 
The  H8th  Regiment —  Volunteers,  Questions, 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanleyi/ay  22, 1011 
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Army — eotU. 

The  Warrant  of  Auguit  13, 1877— 5tt/wrj«noii 

of  Oenrraliffieert,  Question,  Colonel  ^orth; 

Aiw^iT,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  3//iy  23,  1136 
The  Zfi/u  IVar—Thf  ^Hh  Rijles— Court  Mnr- 

tiatt  Qupsiion.  Mr.  Fi-eiicli ;  Answer.  Colonel 

L«»>«l  l.iiiil!*«>  3fay  12,  123;  Qiu»Rtioii»,  Mr. 

F»on«h  :  Answors,  Colonel  i^tanley  May  13, 

2.14;  Af'y  1.5,402 
Veterinary  H'arraut  of  May  1 ,  1878,  Qoostion, 

Colonel  Arbuthnot ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 

^<i.v22,  1007 
Vohnwteerxng  from  the    Militia  to  the  Line, 

Question,  Colonel  Mure ;   Answer,  Colonel 

SUnlejr  May  13,  239 

Army — Brigade  Depdt  Centres 
Moved,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Heturn  showing  for 
what  number  of  troops  the  barncks  at  each 
'Bri)r»de  D('p6t  Centre'  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  are  at  present  constructed  or 
in  courHe  of  construction  "  ( The  Earl  ofOal- 
loway)  May  12, 119 ;  Motion  withdrawn 

Artnf/ — The  Brigade  Depdt  System 

Moyed  to  resoWe — **  1.  That  the  military  sys- 
tem of  brigade  depdts  or  sub-distriots  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1872  has  proved  a  source  of 
eipense  to  this  country  incommensurate  with 
its  general  results,  and  that  steps  should 
therefore  be  taken  for  their  gradual  absorp- 
tion or  diminution  in  number 
"2.  That  the  present  state  of  oor  military 
organization  is  a  source  of  immediate  aniiety 
quite  irrespective  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
regular  forces  of  the  Army  occasioned  by 
enlistment  for  short  service  ;  and  that  in  view 
of  the  various  reports  on  tbo  subject  of  the 
several  Committees  already  appointed  by  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  this  House 
hears  with  concern  the  intimation  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  unprepared  with 
any  remeduil  measures  without  the  prelimi- 
nary invettigfttion  of  a  further  additional 
Committee  "  (  The  Earl  of  Oalloway)  May  26, 
1205  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Army — The  Condition  of  the  Army  and 
the  Short' Service  System 
Address  for  Papers  (^Lord  Strathnaim)  May  30, 
1418;  after  short  debate.  Motion  amended, 
and  agreed  to 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill 

{Mr,  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith,  The  Judge  Advocate 

Oeneral) 

e,  £t72eCiiu7,j'(;.,  Question,  Major  Nolan  ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  May  9, 17 

Committee— B.P.  May  15,  407  [Bill  88] 

Committee — r.p.  May  16,  571 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  '*  That  this 
House  will,  upon  Tuesday  next  at  Two  of  the 
clock,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee" 
{Colonel  Stanley)  May  16,  640;  after  short 
debate,  Questiou  put ;  A.  92,  N.  15  ;  M.  77 
(D.  L.  100) 


Commiticc—  ii.p.  3A»v  20,  840 


[cent, 


Army  Discipline  and  Regulaiimi  BiU^eent. 

Questions,  Major  O'BeiriM.  Sir  Benry  Hawe- 

lock  ;   Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  Jime   !•• 

155U 
Committee — r.p.  June  10,  1568 
Legislation  as  to  Booty  of    War,  Qoeation, 

General   Shute  ;    Answer,  Colooel   StanW 

June  12,  1701 

Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,    1868— /Vrrtf/^ 

Burying  Grounds 
Question,  Mr.  Waddy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  AacfaetoQ 
Cross  June  12, 1721 

AsHBUBT,  Mr.  J.  L.,  BrigkUm 

Africa   (West  Coast )~Treatiea    with    Nat  ire 
Chiefs,  1233 

ABsessed  Bates  Act  Amendment  BiB 

{Emrl  Stemhops) 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [48  VieL  c.  10] 


AssHBTOK,  Mr.  B.,  CUthsroe 

Hours  of  Polling  (Borongbs),  2R.    AneDdt. 
1660, 1663 


ATTOBNEYGENBnAL,The(SirJ.HoLBzn), 

Preston 
Common  Law  Prooedore  and  Jcdieftlnre  Acts 

Amendment,  211.  1202 
Criminal  Code  (IndicUble  Oflenees) — Repeal 

of  Sutntes,  1239  ; — Report  of  the  Commis. 

sioners,   1719  ; — Memorandam  of  the   Lord 

Chief  Justice,  1913 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  cl.  15, 

1519,  1521.1526.  1531,  1537 
Debtors  Act  (1869)  Amendment,  1719 
Great  Seal,  2R.  790 

Patents — Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,  10O(( 
Spirits,  Leave,  1541 
Supply — County  Courts,  702 

Land  Registry,  703.  711 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acta  Amend- 
ment, Comm.  1541 

Bai^foub,  Major-Qeneral  Sir  G.«  Ens- 

eardineshi/re 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  1385 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  30, 
428;    el,  31,   435;    cl.  32.   447:   cL    36, 
Amendt.  404,  472  ;  eh  38,  573,  576 :  d,  40. 
591  :  «2.  41>  602  ;  d.  42, 605, 606,  607, 852  ; 
cl.  44.  859,  863,  866,  874 
India  Famine  Commission,  125 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  65 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  19 
Persia — Retirement  of  the  British  Minister, 

685 
Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners,  Report, 

402 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  ^e.  159, 
173. 174 
Land  Registry,  705 

Police,    Counties    and    Boroughs    (Ureat 
Britain),  7iO 
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Baltour,  Major  General  Sir  G. — cont. 

Police  Courts  of  London  and  Sheerness,  722 
Registrar  Generars  Office,  England.  136 
Registrar  General's  Office,  Scotland,  178, 

179 
Stationery,  the.  147 
Works  and  Public  Buildings  Office,  150 


Balfoub,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Hertford 

India— East  India  Revenue  Accounts — Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1784 

Bankers'  Books  (Evidence)  Bill 

(The  Lord  Selbome) 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Via,  c.  11] 


Banking  and   Joint   Stock   Companies 

(No-  2)  Bill         (I>r.  Cameron f  Sir  Andrew 
Luskf  Mr.  Hopwoody  Mr.  Earp) 

€,  Considered  in  Committee;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported;  Bill  ordered;  read  1^* 
May  0  [BiU  168] 


Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Dr.  Cameron^  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Maekintoehj  Mr, 
McLaren,  Mr.  Bamsay) 

e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  June  11  [Bill  59] 


Baeolay,  Mt.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  Consid.  1404 

Law  ot  Ditttress,  Kes.  60 

Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  Res. 

912 
Railway  Commission — Prolongation  of  Powers, 

569 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  Ac.  170 
Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  Amendt.  180, 

101,  192 
Prison    Commissioners  for    Scotland,   Ac. 

1485,1487,  1489 
Queen's  and    l^ord    Treasurer's    Remem- 
brancer in  Exchequer,  Scotland,  157 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  1484 
Stationery,  dec.  142,  148,  149 
Valuation  of  Lands  and  Assessments(  Scotland), 
Comm.  784 


Baking,  Mr.  T.  C,  JSssez,  S. 

Indian  Marine,  2R.  703 


Babne,   Colonel  F.  St.  Jolm  N.,   Suf- 
folk, E. 

Law  of  Distress,  400 

Barristers  (Ireland)  Bill     {Mr.  Caiian,  Mr. 

Patrick  Martinf  Mr.  King^Harman) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1*  *  May  23  [Bill  194] 


Barttelot,  Colonel  SirW.B.,  Sussex,  W. 

Army — Soldiers  in  Uniform,  1872 
Army    Estimates —  Medical    Establishments, 
1082. 1983 
Volunteer  Corps,  2003 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Qomm.el.  30, 
419  ;  cl.  32,  443  ;   cl.  42,  606  ;  el.  44.  873, 
1577 
Brewers'  Licences,  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, 640 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  75,  82 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  d.  5,  88  ;  cl.  8, 
89  ;  cl.  16,  95;  el.  22,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress.  99 ;  cL  54,  220  ;  Schedule  1.  22.4 
Supply— Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1452,  1457 
Chief   Secreury  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  &c.  210 
Land  Registry,  706 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1270 

Bass,  Ikfr.  Ikf .  T.,  Derhy  Bo. 
Debtors  Act  (1869)  Amendment,  1719 


Baxter,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montrose,  ^e. 
India  —  Return    of    Ecclesiasticnl    Salaries, 

1430 
Post  Office — Australian  Colonies — Conveyance 

of  Mails,  397 
Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  Res. 

916 
Railways — Railway    Accidents — Adoption    of 

Continuous  Brakes,  1832 
Treaty  of  Berlin— The  Balkan  Garrisons,  127 


Bbach,   Right  Hon.  Sir  Ikf .  E.  Hicks- 

( Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies), 

Gloucestershire,  E. 
Africa,  South — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Civil  and  Military  Commands,  Explanation, 
1261,  12U2,  1265 

Natal — Indenture  of  Natives,  1016 

Sir  Bartle  Frero,  1364 

Transvaal,  1363,  1919 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 

1385 

Alleged  Cruelties.  1016,  1708.  1715 

Negotiations  with  the  Boers,  098 

Peace,  Overtures  of,  1286,  1810;— Deten- 
tion of  Messengers,  1433 

Telegram,  133 
Africa — West  Coast — Sierra  Leooe — Customs 

Duties,  1699 
Ceylon— Food  Scarcity,  1700 
Fiji — Execution  of  Native  Prisonerv— Alleged 

Barbarities,  1235 
Malta — Maltese  Civil  Service,  1013 
Victoria — Constitutional  Question,  1914 
West  Indies— Jamaica — Coolies,  1913 

Bbaconsfield,  Earl  of  (First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury) 
Africa,  South — Natal  and  Transvaal— Appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  High  Com- 
missioner,  1204,  1205 
Cathedral  Statutes,  2R.387 
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BxAcoNSFisLD,  Eatl  of — cont 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  Comm. 
1408 

Cbarch  of  England — Chapter  of  Tork  Cathe- 
dral— Case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Flemming,  1889 

Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
380,  536,  539,  553 

Parliament — Whitsuntide  Recess,  381 

State  of  the  Country  ^Depression  of  Trade,  816 


Beauchamp,  Earl  (Lord  Steward  of  the 

Household) 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  3R.  1112  ; 

Comm.  1407 
Criminal  l^iw — Catherine  Churchill,  Execution 

of,  at  Taunton — Admission  of  the  Press,  1414 
Habitual  Drunkards,   Comm.  el.   2,   Amendt. 

389  ;  el  3,  390 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Brigade, 

Report  of   Select   Committee,  Motion   for 

Papers,  1121 
Omnibus  Regulation,  Comm.  1406 


Beaumont,  Colonel  F.  E.  B.,  Durham,  8, 

Africa,  South^Zulu  War— Railways,  131 


Belfast  Water  Bill  {hy  Order) 
e.  Considered  Mdff  16, 566 


Bell,  Mr.  I.  L.,  Hartlepool 
Army    Estimates  — >  Medical    Establishments, 

1976 
Noxious  Gases,  3R.  647 
Supply— Land  Registry,  711 


Belmore,  Earl  of 
Contaeions  Diseases  (Animals)   Act,   1878 — 

American  Pigs,  1406 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  795 

Bektince,  Eight  Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Caven- 
dish   (Judge    Advocate    General), 
Whitehaven 
Army   Estimates— Military  Law,  Administra- 
Uon  of,  1927, 1945 


Bbntinck,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W. 
Railways — Railway    Accidents—  Adoption    of 

Continuous  Brakes,  1867 
Trade,  State  of— Statement    of    the    Prime 

Minister,  1020 

Beresfobd,   Lord  C.   W.    D.,    Water- 

ford  Co, 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  494 


Beresfobi),  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 

Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1685 
Navy^Coaling  at  St.  Vincent's,  1914 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Consid. 
Amendt.  820,  835  ;  3R.  1134, 1135 


BiOGAR,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Cavan  Co. 

Africa,   South — Zulu  War— Alleged  Cmeltiet 

of  the  British  Army,  1 71 1 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 

1591 
Army  Estimates — Medical  EstabUahiBenC«,A€. 

1959,  1960,  1965,  1990 
Navy — Mr.  John  Clare,  Case  of,  1872 
Prisons    (Ireland) — Religious  J3eDomiiiatios% 

1809 
Supply — Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Irriand,  15l5p 
1516 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Seotland,  1470 
Prison   Commissioners   for  Sootland.  Ac. 
Amendt.  1500,  1503,  1505,  150S,  150«, 
1510 
Reformatory,      Industrial,      &c.     Schools, 

Amendt.  1437,  1439, 1443,  1448 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  1481 

BiUs  of  Sale  (Ireland)  BUI 

{Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  O^Shaughneup) 

e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  May  13  [Bill  45] 

Considered*  June  16 

BiRLEY,  Mr.  H.,  Manchester 

India — East  India  Revenue  Aecoonta — Finaa- 
cial  Statement,  Comm.  1082 

Blennebhassett,  Mr.  B.  P.,  K^rry 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  3),  2 EL 365 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  20 

Blind  and  Deaf-Mate  Children  (£daca.- 

tion)  Bill      {Mr.  Wheelhoute,  Sir  jindrev 

Ztuk,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  laaae,  Mr.  Ba^'^min 

TFilliams) 
c.  Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred  May  13, 
226  [Bill  93] 

Observations,  Mr.   Monk,  Mr.  ScUter- Booth 
May  15,  402 

Boxtbke,  Hon.  B.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign   Affairs),    Lynn 
Regie 
Africa,  South  —  Slave  Trade  —  Treaty  with 

Portugal,  1704 
Africa  (West  Coast)  —  Treaties  with  Native 

Chiefs,  1233 
America,  South— Chili  and  Pera — Hostilities, 

695 
Borneo,  Northern — Cession  of  Land,  Ac.  1699, 

1911 
Canada,    Dominion  of —  Fortune  Bay,  New- 
foundland, 12 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  777,  781, 

782 
Cyprus,  Island  of— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Administration  of  the  Island,  1550 
Ordinances  of  the  Legislative  Coancil,  399, 

1360,  1909 
Punishment  of  Priests,  1809 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Accounts,  1706 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Financial  Changes — Dismissal  of  Mr.  Rivers 

Wilson  and  M.  de  Bligni^res,  236 
French  and  English  Governments,  1361 
Vivian,  Mr.— The  Papers,  1913, 1914 
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60UBCX,  Flon.  R.  — cont, 

France,  Commeroial  Treaty  with,  18, 1238 

Demonetisation  of  Silver,  1721 
Greece— Cyprus— Papers,  1360, 1361,  1433 
Italy— Italian  Police,  1549 
Samoan  Islands,  400 
Spain — Labour  in  Cuba,  125 
Supply — Stationery.  &c.  145 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Miscellaneous  Qaesfcions 

Balkan  Garrisons,  128 

Bastem  Roumelia,  10 

Greek  Frontier,  15,  16 

23rd  Article,  1431 
Turkey— Anti-Slare  Trade  Treaty,  1238 

Consul  Blunt's  Report,  1362 

BovYEB,  Sir  G.,  Wexford  Co, 

Supply-^Convict  Establishments  in   England 
and  the  Colonies,  753 
Land  Registry,  715 

Brand,   Eight   Hon.    H.   B.  W.,  {see 
Speaker,  The) 

Brewers^  Licences 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  May  16,  To 
leave  out  from  '<  That,"  and  add  **  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  incidence  of  the  Tax  upon  Brewers' 
Licences"  {3{r,  KmUehbuU'Uugesien)  v., 
616;  Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words, 
Ac. ; "  after  debate,  Question  pat ;  A.  1 15, 
N.  53  ;  M.  62  (D.  L.  99) 

Bright,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  781 

East  India  Revenue  Aooouots,  Petitions  pre- 
sented, 1723 

**  General  Sutistical  Abstract "  — >  Foreign 
Tariffs  on  Briiish  Produce,  1140 

India — East  India  Revenue  Aocounta — Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1188 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  elAi, 

1602 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cL  10,  98 

Brise,  Colonel  S.  B.  Eugoles-,  Essex,  E, 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  15, 
1528 

Bristowe,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Newark 
Supply— Stationery,  4o.  137, 138 

Brooks,  Mr.  M.,  Dublin 

Post  OflBce  (Ireland)— Telegraph  Clerks,  131 
Public  Health  ( Ireland)  Act — Loans  for  Paving 
Works  in  Dublin,  1135 

Brown,  Mr.  A.  H.,   Wetdock 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  31, 

435  ;  cl.  36,  463  ;  el.  42,  852  ;  cl.  44.  1583 
Army  Estimates— Volunteer  Corps,  2004 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  840 
Public  Ileal tb  Act  (1875)  Amendment,  Comm. 
cl.  3,  Amendt.  1326  ;  add,  cl,  ib.,  1327 


Brown,  Mr.  J.  C,  Horsham 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  43, 

856 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  2011 

Bruen,  Mr.  H.,  Carlow  Co, 

Dispensaries  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  6,  Amendt. 
650 

Law  of  Distress,  Res.  67 

Supply— Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  House- 
hold, Ac.  206 

BuocLEUCH,  Duke  of 

Army^Brigade  DepOt  System,  Res.  1222, 1225 

BuLWER,  Mr.  J.  R.,  Ipswich 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  31, 
484  ;  el,  32,  457 :  el,  36,  470 


BuRT,  Mr.  T.,  Morpeth 

Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 

1875— "Besetting,"  1007 
Mines   Regulation   Act,   1872— Inspection  of 

Coal  Mines,  1808 

Bury,  Viscount  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War) 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Re-inforeementi, 
381  ; — Condition  of  the  Regiments,  670 

Army  —  Army  Organisation  —  Departmental 
Committee,  1902 

Army— Brigade  DepOt  Centres,  Address  for  a 
Return,  119 

Army— Brigade  DepOt  System,  Ret.  1220, 
1224 

Army—  Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
vice System,  Address  for  Papers,  1421,  1425 

Cadooan,    Earl   Hinder  Secretary    of 
State  for  the  Colonies) 
Africa,  South — Natal  and  the  Transvaal — Ap- 
pointment of   Sir  Garnet   Wolseley  at 
High  Commissioner,  1330,  1881 
Zulu  War— Telegrams,  100 
Spain — Contraband  at  Gibraltar— Case  of  tbo 

*«  Rosslyn,"  1890 
Straits  Settlements,   Administrator  of  the— 
Snlun  of  Johore,  Motion  for  Papers,  1346 

Cairns,  Earl  (see  Chanoellok,  The 
Lord) 

Callan,  Mr.  P.,  Bundalk 
Army  Estimates — Military  Law,  Administra- 
tion of,  1941,  1944,1947 
Common  Law  Procedure  and  Jadieature  Acts 

Amendment,  Comm.  1804 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Cookstown — Forcible  Dispersion  of  a  Meet* 

ing,  1916,  1918 
Intoiioating  Liquors,  1201 
Netterville  Trust  Property  —  The  Louth 

Institution,  1155 
Poor  Law — Mooagbaa  Board  of  Guardians, 
1358, 1359, 1431, 1432 
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Callav,  Mr.  P.— coirf. 

Religious   Dirturbanoat  at  Omey  Island, 

County  Galway.  689.  690 
RilMindisra.  1229.  1230. 1356 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House.  1434, 1813 
SuppW— Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  1518, 

Criminal  Prosecutions,  Ac.  in  Ireland,  1511, 

1512  ,     ^     ^ 

Prison  Commissioners   for  Scotland,  &c. 

1503.  1509 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1292 
Theodoridi.  The  Convict,  Motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress, 2030,  2031 

Cambridqb,   Duke    of    (Field  Marshal 
Oommanding-in-Cliief) 
Africa.  South— Zulu  War— Re-inforcements— 

Condition  of  the  Elegiments,  676 
Anny— Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
Tioe  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1422, 1425 

Oamkbon,  Dr.  0.,  Glasgow 

ConUgious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,    1870 — 

Foreign  Sheep.  18 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878— Examination 

of  High  Class  Schools.  1013 
Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs).  2R.  1675 
Parliament— Order  of  Business,  699 
Sapply— Local  Taxation  in  Scotland.  185,  189 
Register  Uouse,  Edinburgh,  1475 


Campbell,  Lord 

Treaty  of  Berlin— Article  22— Occupation  of 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  Motion  for 
Correspondence,  655,  664 

Campbell,  Sir  G.,  Kirhoaldy,  Sfc. 

Atrioa,  South— (Expenses  of  Miiiury  Opera- 
tions)— Estimate  of  Expenditure,  1237, 

1697 
The  Transvaal.  234.  235 
.  Army  Organisation- Departmental  Committee. 

1059 
East  India  (Loan),    Comm.    1199;    Report, 
1325,  1399  ;  2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
1803. 1804 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland).  Consid.  1402 
India— East  India  Revenue  Accounts — Finan- 
cial Statement.  238  :  Comm.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment. 1093.  1160,  1797 
Metropolis  (Little  Coram  Street.  Bloomsbury, 
Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and  Great  Peter  Street, 
Westminster.)  Improvement  Provisional  Or- 
ders Confirmation,  Comm.  1400 
Metropolis— Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  1826 
Post  Office— Eastern  Mail  Contract,  1702 
Supply— Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  189 
Lord    Lieutenant    of    Ireland.    &c.    196 ; 

A  mend  t.  201 
Prisons  in  Ensland  and  Wales.  1312 
Reformatory,  Industrial,  d^o.  Schools,  1436, 
1446 
Treaty  of  Berlin— Article  23.  398.  1430 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt. 
934, 1003 
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Army  Estimates— MiliUry  Law,  Adiiiiai«tr»- 

tion  of.  1^»26 
Volunteer  Corps.  2022 
India— Village  "  PanchayeU "  or   CourU   •! 
Arbitration,  835 

Campekdown,  Earl  of 

Admiralty— Naval  Department,  1360 
MetropoliUn  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Brigade. 
Report   of   Select  Committee,  MotioD   for 

Papers,  1127 
Parliament— Standing  Orders  Nos.  95  and  96, 

1129 


Canada,  Dominion  of— Fortune  Bojf,  New- 
foundland 
Quention,  Mr.  Maodonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bo«r^ 
May  9.  12 

CAirrERBURY,  Archbishop  of 
Cathedral  Sututes,  2R.  384 

Oabdwell,  Viscount 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War- 
Condition  of  the  Regiments,  684 

Army  —  Army  Organisation  —  Departmental 
Committee,  1907 

Army— Brigade  DcpOt  System,  Res.  1223 

Army— Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short 
vice  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1423 

Carlinofokd,  Lord 

Tenant  Right  (IreUnd),  2R.  805 

Caklisle,  Bishop  of 

Cathedral  Sututes,  2R.  381,  888 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  cl,  6,  390 

Oabnabvon,  Earl  of 

Africa,  South— Natal  and  the  Transvaal— Ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  High 
Commissioner,  1329 
China — Chi-foo  Convention,  1 
India — Bombay.  Disturbances  in,  794 
Straits   Settlements,    Administrator  of  the— 
Sultan  of  Johore,  Motion  for  Papers,  1347 

Oabtweight,  Mr.  W.  C,   Oxfordshire 
France— Prolongation  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce. 1238 
Treaty  of  Berlin— Greek  Frontier,  14 

Cathedral  Statates  Bill  [hx.] 

{The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle) 

I  Bill  withdrawn,  after  short  deUte  May  l«, 
381  (N<».  4) 

Cavendish,    Lord    F.     C,     Yorkshirf, 

W.R.,  N.  Div, 
Supply — Criminal  Proseoationa — Sheriffii'  Ei- 
penses,  &c.  700 
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Ceylon — Food  Scarcity 
'  Question,  Mr.  Potter  ;   Answer,  Sir  Michael 
11  icks- Beach /e/ne  12,  1700 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 

Africa,  South,  ami  Egypt — Papers,  1240 
Africa.  South— Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
Explanation,  1243 
Zulu  War,  1377 
Customs  and   Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  cL  23, 

1877.  1879,  1880 
Education    Department  —  Birmingham   Board 

Schools,  126,  127 
Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1660,  1663, 

1604 
Local  Finance  —  Annual  Statement  —  Public 

Works  Loan  Bill,  1910 
Parliamentary   Reporting.   Select   Committee 

on— The  Report,  836.  1239 
Post  Office  (Telegraph  Department) — Female 

Clerks,  1230 
Supply — Metropolitan  Police,  Ac.  Amendt.  725, 
726 
Police  Courts  of  London  and   Sheerness, 

Amendt.  716 
Public  Works  Loan  Commission,  Ac.  136 
Stationery,  <bc.  137 

Chaxcellor,   The  Lord  (Earl  Cairns) 

Army — Army   Organization — The  Committee, 

1417 
Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
vice System.  Address  for  Papers,  1425 
Habitual  Drunkards.  Comm.  cl  3.  389 
Parliament — Standing  Orders  Nos.  95  and  96, 

1129,  1131 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  2R.  1335 
Statute  Law  Revision  (Ireland),  2fl.  1133 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland).  211.  804,  808 
West  Donegal  Railway,  Comm.  1333 
Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  119 

OUANCELLOR  of  the    EXCHEQUER  (Right 

Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote),  Bevony 

Africa,  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
1227;— Explanation,  1241,    1244,  1251, 
1252 
The  Transvaal,  234,  235 
Africa,     South  —  Zulu    War — Miscellaneous 
Questions 
13'^1,  1382,  1384 
Aliened   Cruelties  of  the   British   Troops, 

1711 
Expense,  399,  402,  1237,  1696,  1697 
Papers,  1240 

Sir  Garnet  Wolesley,  Instructions  of,  1357, 
1563,  1721 
Annual  Financial  Statement,  1698,  1909, 1910 
Army  —  Army  Organization  —  Departmental 

Committee,  1560 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  36, 

472.  474 
Army  Estimates — Medical  Establishments,  ^. 

1985,  1989 
Brewers'  Licences,  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, 628 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  19 ;  Comm. 
d.  15.  1533,  1540  :  cl.  23,  1876.  1879.  1880; 
cf.  25,  1883;  add.  cl  1885,  1886;  Contid. 
2028 

[eoni. 


CnAifoxLLOR  of  the  Exohbqukr — cont. 

Cyprus — Administration  of  the  Government, 
1354, 1355 
New  Coinage,  1705 
Dispensaries  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  6,  651 
East  India  ( Duties  on  Cotton  Goods),  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act,  1858,  233 
East  India  (Loan),  Report,  1325,  1400;  211. 

1803 
Egypt— Papers,  1240 
England,  North  of — New  University— Issue  of 

a  Charter,  698 
India  —  Afghanistan  —  The  War  —  Basis  of 

Peace,  698,  1266 
India — East  India  Revenue  Accounts — Finan- 
cial Statement,  130,237,239;  Comm.  1197 
Indian  Marine,  2R.  793 

Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners- 
Mr.  Ball.  396 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  85.  401 
London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  1648 
Metropolitt  (Little  Coram  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
Wells    Street,    Poplar,    and     Great    Peter 
Street,   Westminster)   Improvement    Provi- 
sional Orders  Confirmation.  Comm.  1401 
National   Finances  and  Treaties — Control   of 

Parliament,  134 
Noxious  Gases,  2R.  648 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  19,   20, 
839,840,1141.  1434 
Order  of  Business,  HOO 
Public  Business,  Arransfemcnt  of,  403,  405, 

407,  1240,  1551,  1722, 1813 
Whitsuntide  Recess,  134 
Parliamentary    Reporting.   Select   Committee 

on— The  Report,  836,  1239 
Pemia — Retirement  of  the  British   Minister, 

685 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  271.  304,  325 
Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  Res. 

919 
Railways — The  Board   of  Inland   Revenue — 

Season  Tickets,  1548 
Sugar  Industries,  Select  Committee,  230 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  el.  54,  221 
Supply  —  Register  General's  Office,   England, 
137 
Superannuation  and   Retired   Allowances, 
ibc.  1518 
The  Government  and  the  Telegraph  Compa- 
nies —  Purchase    of   the    United    Kingdom 
Electric    Telegraph    Company — Charge    of 
Fraud.  697 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Miscellaneous  (Questions 
Article  23,  399 
Articles,  Execution  of.  568 
Greek  Frontier,  15,  1006 
Turkey — Turkish    Guaranteed    Loan,    1855, 

1705 
University  Education  (Ireland),  326;  Leave, 
600,  503;  2R.  987,  1002,  1021,  1028 

Chaplin,  Mr.  H.,  Lincolnshire^  Mid, 
Africa,  Sooth — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 

Explanation,  1254 
Agricultural  Depression  in  Ireland,  1396 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  264 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Salford 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  Consid.  1405 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cl,  10,  99 
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Ohildebs,  Bight  Hon.  H.  G.  E.,  Panta- 
fract 

Admiralty  and  War  OflBce  Regulation  Aot — 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Admiralty,  S98 
Africa,  South  —  Zulu  War— Giyil  and  Military 
Commands,  1227 
Expense,  399.  1695,  1690 
Parliament — Public  Bnsineia,  Arrangement  of, 

1722 
Supply — Land  Registry,  710 

Children's  Dangerong  Performances  Bill 

[h.l.]  (The  Earl  Be  La  Warr) 

I.  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  May  23,  1110 
Committee  May  29, 1 407  ( No.  64 ) 

China — The  Chefoo  Contention 
Question,  Obseryations,  The  Earl  of  Carnanron, 
Lord  Hammond,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  ; 
Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  May  9,  1 

Church  of  England — The  Chapter  of  York 
Cathedral  —  Case  of  the  Rev.  Jamee 
Fleming 
Obserrations,  Question,  Lord  Hampton  ;    Re- 
ply, The  EarlofBeaconsfield  ;  Observations, 
The  Archbishop  of  York  June  16,  1887 

Church  of  England — Qlehe  Lands 
Moved  for,  **  A  Return  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  from  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  of  all  sales  of  lands 
belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  parochial 
benefices  or  districts  which  have  been  effected 
or  assented  to  by  them  respectively  during 
the  last  ten  years,  specifying  in  each  ease  the 
amount  of  land  sold,  the  rental  of  the  same, 
and  the  price  obtained  for  it ;  also  the  like 
particulars  of  all  cases  in  which  sales  have 
been  refused  within  the  same  period  "  ( T/ie 
Bishop  of  Peterborough)  May  30, 1427  ;  Mo- 
tion agreed  to 

Chnrch  of  Scotland  BUI 

{Sir  Alexandrr  Gordon,  Mr,  Mackintosh) 
c.  BiU  withdrawn  *  June  16  [Bill  39] 

Citi/  of  London  School  Pill  {Lords) 
c.  Moved,  "  That  the  City  of  LondoA  School  Bill 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  Three  to 
be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection 
"  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented 
on  or  l>efore  the  17th  instant,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee,  and  that  such  Petitioners  as 
pray  to  be  heaiHd  by  themselves,  their  Coun- 
sel, or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions, 
if  they  think  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  &vour 
of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners 
"  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records: — That  Three 
be  the  quorum"  {Mr,  Raikes)  May  13,  231 ; 
Motion  agreed  to 

Coal  Mines — 27ie  Dinas  Colliery  Explosion 
Question,  Mr.  Macdonald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton  Cross  June  13,  1811 


Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  B.  BaiDi*- 

Isle  of  Wight 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  1377 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  Coosid.  1401 
Metropolis — Looal    Tazadoo,   Motioa    lor    a 

Select  Committee,  1813, 1832 

CooAN,  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  KUdmre 
Law  of  Distress.  Res.  63 
Um?ersity  Education  (Ireland),  1032 

Colchester,  Lord 
Tork^— (>ote— Distarbanoet,  liOd 


Cole,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Penryn^  ^e. 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  71 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  el,  16,  Amcodt. 
95,  96,  98  ;  cL  54,  221  ;  d.  55,  Ameodt.  tii^. 
223;     Clonsid.    1096,    1100;    ScbMlale    1. 
Amendt.  II08 
Supply  —  Convict  Establishments  in  England 
and  the  Colonies.  745 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1269, 1970 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.,  Lanarkshire^  JT. 
Supply — Law  and  Justice,  Scotland,  1471 
Register  House,  Edinburgh.  1471, 1478 

CoLTHTTRST,  Colonol  D.  La  Zouche,  Cork 
Co. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Consm.  el.  32, 

456  ;  cl.  40,  592  ;  cl.  42,  854 
Army  Estimates — Military  Law,  Admiiiistra- 

tion  of,  1942 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  3R. 
340 


Common  Law  Frocednre  and  Jndieatnn 
Act8  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Waddy,  Mr,  JFheelhouse,  Mr.  Ridley) 

€.  Ordered ;  read  !«*  May  14  [Bill  181] 

Read  2°,  after  short  debate  May  23,  1201 
Committee  *— ilp.  June  9 
Committee  [House  counted  oat]  June  12,  1804 
Committee*;  Report /mm  16 

Consolidated  Fnnd  (No.  3)  Bill 

{Mr.  Saikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  EsehtfUir, 
Sir  Menry  Selwin-ZhbeUon) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  *  May  16 

Read2«*ifay  19 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  20 

Read3«<*ifay2l 
I.  Read  1»  •  {Earl  of  Beacontfield)  May  23 

Read    2**;    Committee  negatired ;   raid  d* 
Afay  26 

Royal  Assent  May  27  [42  VieL  «.  14] 

Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  AH, 
m  5-^' 'Besetting'' 
Question,  Mr.  Burt;    Answer,  Mr.   Assbetoa 
Cross  May  22,  1007 
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COT 


CEA 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  inquire  into 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1866—1869, 
their  administration,  operation,  and  effect " 
June  U  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  1695 


Contagious  Diseases  {Animals)  Acts 

Cattle  from  the  United  States,  Question,  Mr. 
Mundella :  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Mat/  12,  128 
Foreign  Sheep,  Question,  Dr.  Cameron  ;  An- 
swer Lord  George  Hamilton  Mag  0,  13 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878 
American  Pigs,  Question,  The  Earl  of  Belmore ; 
Answer,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
May  29,  1406 

Convention  ( Ireland)  Act  Repeal  (No.  2) 

Bill  i,The  Lord  O'Hagan) 

I.  Read  l^^  May  9  (No.  77) 

Read  2»  May  30,  1428 
Committee  ;  Report  June  16,  1898 

Conveyancing  and  Land  Transfer  (Scot- 
land) Act  (1874)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Yeainan,  Mr.  Baxter ^  Dr.  Cameron) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  May  26  [Bill  198] 

Read  2"*^  June  10 

CoNYNGHAM,  Lord  F.  N.,  Clare 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 

347 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund  (Ireland) — Loans  to 

Clare  Fishermen,  1912 

Coolies — Jamaica 
Question,  Mr.  Macdonald  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  June  16,  1912 

Cop  grig  hi  f  Law  of — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy ;  Answer,  Lord 
John  Manners  June  12,  1706 

Corky,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Belfast 
Belfast  Water,  Consid.  666 

Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Commons)  Bill 

{Mr.  HaikeSf  Mr.  Mowbray) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«>  •  May  19  [Bill  190] 

Read  2°  3 fay  22,  1109 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  "  May  23, 
1202  ;  Moved,  <'  That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned "  (jl/r.  James) ;  after  short  de- 
bate. Question  put ;  A.  21,  N.  41  ;  M.  20 
(D.  L.  110) 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  Ac."  put, 
and  agreed  to  :  Committee  ;  Report 

Read  3*  •  May  26 
/.  Head  1»*  (Lord  President)  May  27  (No.  09) 

Read  2**  June  13 

Committee*  ;  Report  June  16 


Cotton,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  J.  E.,  London 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 
346 


Connty  Conrts  (No.  2)  Bill  [hl.] 

{Mr.  Attoriuy  General) 
c.  Read  1®  •  May  19  [Bill  191] 

CouBTNEY,  Mr.  L.  H.,  Liskeard 

Africa,  South — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  1364 
Transvaal,  1919 
Zulu  War,  1380 

Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Commons),  Gomm. 
1203 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  15, 
1619,1526:  ci.  23,  1877 

England,    North    of — New   University — Issue 
of  a  Charter,  698 

Law  of  Distress,  Res.  81 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  251 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  el.  16,  98 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts   Amend- 
ment, Comm.  1541 

Trustees  Relief,  2R.  507 

University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  495,503 

CoTTRTOWN,  Earl  of 

Hares  (Ireland),  Comm.  1897 


Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (1865) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel) 

e.  Read  2*',  after  short  debate  Afay  12, 2  [Bill  156] 
Increaee  of  Fees  upon  Suitors,  Question,  Mr. 
Uersohell ;     Answer,     Sir    Henry    Selwin^ 
Ibbetson  May  19,  096 

Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (1865) 
Amendment  [_JEJxpenses'\ 

Considered  in  Committee  May  16 


CowEN,  Mr.  J.,  NewcastU'On-^lSfne 
Supply — Stationery,  Ac.  141 


Cranbeook,  Viscount  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India) 

Africa,  South  —  Zulu   War  —  Re-inforcements 
— Condition  of  the  Regiments,  681 

Army  —  Army   Organization  —  Departmental 
Committee,  190d 

Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
vice System,  Address  for  Papers,  1426 

India — Afghanistan — Peace  Negotiations,  655, 
1204 
Bombay,  Disturbances  in,  795 

India — Telegraphic  Communication  with  India, 
Address  for  Papers,  822 
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CEO 


CUS 


Crimiiial  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill 

{Mr.   Attorn^    General,  Mr.  Secretary    Cross, 
Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland) 
e.  Committee*  ;  Report  May  12        [Bill  170] 
Repeal  of  Statutes,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ; 
Answer,  The  Attorney  General  May2Q,  1238 
Report  of  the  CommUnoners,  Question,  Sir 
Henry  James  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral  June  12,  1719 
Memorandum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Uerschell,  Mr.  Wheelhouse ;  An- 
swers,  The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  June  16, 1915 

C&nnNAL  liAW 

MI80BLL4NX0U8  QUSSTIOVB 

Alleged  Cruelty  at  Banley,  Question,  Earl 
Percy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  JlfayO, 

11 

Capital  Punishment  Amendment  Act,  1868 — 
Execution  of  Catherine  Churchill  at  Taunton 
— Admission  of  the  Press,  Question,  Obser- 
yations,  Lord  Houghton  ;  Reply,  Earl  Beau- 
champ  :  short  debate  thereon  May  29,  1412 

Ca^e  oj  Edmund  Galley,  Questions,  Sir  Eard- 
ley  Wilmot ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
May  9,  16  ;  Question,  Mr.  llopwood  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  27,  1355 

Case  of  —  Ryan,  Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  June  13.  1312 

Case  of  John  Stanley,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Tavlor ;  Answer,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley 
May  13,  231 

Oireumtion  of  Disgusting  Literature,  Question, 
Mr.  O'Donnell  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cro99  June  12,  1718 

Manslaughter  of  a  Game-watcher — The  Sen- 
tence, (Itiesiion,  Mr.  P.  A.Taylor;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  15,  392 

Criminal  Law — The  Convict  *'  TheodoridV^ 
Moved,  "That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Uer  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  Copies  of  any  Memorial 
presented  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Convict 
'  Theodoridi  * 
•'Of  any  Correspondence  with  respect  to 
*  Theodoridi,*  or  Memorandum  of  any  repre- 
sentations made  on  behalf  of  the  Convict 
*'  And,  of  usual  form,  printed  or  lithographed, 
sent  to  the  Judge  who  tried  any  convict  on 
whose  behalf  any  memorial  may  have  been 
presented  or  representation  made  for  bis 
opinion"  {Mr.  Callan)  June  16,  2030  ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Oaoss,  Eight  Hon.  E.  A.  (Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Lancashire f  S.  W. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 
800,  861,  862,  863,  865 

Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  1868— Private  Bury- 
ing Grounds,  1721 

Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act, 
1876—"  Besetting."  1008 

Criminal  Code  —  Memorandum  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  1915 


Cross,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.- 
Criminal  Law— MiseellaneoiiB  QuestioM 
Circulation  of  Disgasting  Literator*,  1718 
Edmund  Galley,  Case  of,  16,  1356 
Hanley,  Alleged  Cruelty  at,  11 
Manslaughter  of  a  Game  Waiteber— Tfct 
Sentence,  392 
Criminal  Law— Theodoridi.  The  Convict,  Me- 

tion  for  an  Address,  2031,  2032 
Inclosure  Provisional  Oi^er  (Maltby  Uuiai 

2  R.  2029 
Lunacy  Laws,  1012 
Metropolis— Open  Spaces,  570 
Metropolis— Local  Taxation,  Motion  fior  a  Seieat 

Committee,  1829 
Mines — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Dinas  Colliery  Explosion.  1813 
Mine  Inspectors'  Reports,  1137 
Mines  Regulation  Act.  1873^IiispeetiM  sf 

Coal  Mines.  1808 
Royal  Commission  on  Accidents  in— Ex- 
clusion of  the  Press  and  Gonstitotkw  of 
the  Commission,  1137,  1188 
Parliament — Business  of  the  iloose.  19 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  320 
"Princess   Alice**   Calamity— Proeeodingi  al 

the  Inquest,  1353 
Prisons  Act — Perth  Prison,  17 
Salmon  Disease  (England  and  Scotland y.  1S5S 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  el.  6.  ft^  ;  d.  7, 
89  ;  d.  8,  ib.;  cl.  9,  Amendt.  90  ;  H,  16,92; 
cl.  11,  94  ;  el.  16,  96,  98  ;  cl.  22.  99  ;  d.  23. 
214  ;  cl.  29,  ib. ;  cl.  39,  Amendu  815  :  eL  U, 
222  ;  Schedule  I,  224;  Consid.   1096,  1193, 
1106,  1107,  1108 
Supply— Broadmoor  Criminal  Lnnatie  A^lia. 
1454,1458 
Convict  Establishments  in   EofUnd  sad 
the  Colonies,  744.  748,  752.  753,  759, 
766 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Sootlaad,  1467. 

1470 
Lord  Advocate,  Ac.  Scotland.  1461 
Prison   CommiMtioners    for    Scot  land,    Ac 

1486,  1487.  1488.  14S9.  1490.  1491 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales.  1263.  lSfi9, 
1270,  1273, 1296, 1301, 1302,  1311,  1316. 
1318, 1321 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  1479, 14S4 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations — Report 

of  the  Commission,  1720 
Wellington  College — Tbo  Commission,  1362 

Cboss,  Mr.  J.  K.,  BoUan 

India — East  India  Revenue  Aoooonts — ^Finsa- 
oial  Statement,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adtjosn- 
moot,  1197,  1724,  1727, 1794 

CuKiKOHAME,  Sir  W.  J.  AL,  Afr,  Sft. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Coami.  cL  43, 
845  ;  cl.  44,  Amendt.  1565 

CoBtoins  and  Inland  Serenne  Bill 

{Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exeksqim* 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibhetson) 

c.  Question,  Mr.  Thomson  Ilankey ;  Answer,  Tk 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  0, 19 
Moved,  "  1  iiat    the    Bill   be  now  read  3^" 
May  19,  756 
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Cuitoms  and  Inhnd  Revenue  BUI — oont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add 
*'  this  House  will  not  recognize  or  accept  as 
binding  any  Treaty  or  other  engagements 
entered   into    by    Iler  Majesty's   Ministers 
which  might  forestall  or  limit  the  control  of 
this  House  over  the  financial  resources  and 
taxation  of  this  Country,  until  full  informa- 
tion as  to  such  contemplated  engagements 
has  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  this  House, 
and  this  House  shall  have  had  the  opportunity 
of   expressing  an    opinion    theri-on "    (Mr. 
Newdegate)  v.;   Question  proposed,  "That 
the  words,  dec. ;"  after  debate,  Motion  with- 
drawn 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^ 
Committee — r  p.  M'ly  20,  887         [Bill  160] 
Committee — r.p.  June  9,  1618 
Committee  ;  Report  June  13,  1876 
Considered  Jwne  16,  2027 

Cmfotns  Department 

The  Re-organization  Scheme,  Questions,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  Mr.  Pease:  Answers,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-lbbetson  Mat/  16,  303 ;  Question, 
Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
<>  Ibbetson  June  12,  1703 
The  Tea  and  tkut  India  Departments — DefeC' 
tive  Sanitary  Arranpen*ents,  Questions,  Mr. 
Fawcett ;  Answers,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbet- 
son May  19,  696  ;  June  10,  1649 

Cyprus 

Administration  of  the  Government,  Questions, 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  ;  Answers,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  May  27>  1364  ; 
Question,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke/Mtt€  ID,  1660 

Administration  of  Juttice — Ordinances  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  Questions,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke  May  16, 
309;  May  27.  1360;  June  16,  1908;— 
Punishment  of  Priests,  Question,  Mr.  Justin 
M'Cartby;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  June  13, 
1809 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Accounts,  Question, 
Mr.  Dodson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  June  12, 
1706 

The  New  Coinage,  Question,  Mr.  Thomson 
Hankey  :  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of*  the 
Exchequer  June  12,  1706 

Dalbymple,  Mr.  C,  Buteshire 

Post  Office— China  Mails,  1007 

Debtors  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill 
Question,   Mr.   M.   T.   Bass  ;    Answer,    The 
Attorney  General  June  12,  1719 

De  La  Wakb,  Earl 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2R.  1110  ; 

Comm.  1408 
Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  120 

Dentson,  Mr.    C.  Beckett-,   Yorkshire^ 
JF.B.,  E.  Div. 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  18 
India — East  India  Revenue  Accounts^Finan- 
cial  Statement,  Comm,  1800 

[cfnt. 


Dsnisox,  Mr.  C.  Bbokitt — cont. 

Metropolis  —  Local    Taxation,   Motion   for    a 

Select  Committee,  1824 
Parliament — Rules  and  Practice  of  the  House, 

1362 
Railways — Railway    Accidents — Adoption    of 

Continuous  Brakes,  1866 

Denman,  Lord 

Disqualification  by   Medical    Relief,    Comm. 

1340 
Metropolitan   Water  Supply  and  Fire  Brigade, 

Report  of    Select  Committee,   Motion   for 

Papers,  1124 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  809 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W.,  Chelsea,  ^c, 

Africa,  South— Civil  and  Military  Command"* 
Explnnation,  1204 
Zulu  War,  1383  ;— Royal  Marines,  1019 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  649 
Borneo,  Norihern — Cession  of  Land,  Ac.  1698 
Cyprus,  Island  of— Ordinances  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  390,  1360, 1908 
Greece— Cyprus— Further  Papers,  1360,  1433 
Hours  of  Polling  (  Boroughs),  2R.  1666 
Licensing  Laws  Amendment,  2R.  661 
Metropolis  ( Little  Coram  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and  Great  Peter  Street, 
Westminster,)  Improvement  Provisional  Or- 
ders Confirmation,  Comm.  1400,  1401 
Metropolis — Local    Taxation,    Motion    for    a 

Select  Committee,  1829 
Supply — Secret  Services,  164 

Woods,  Forests,  Ac.  Office,  160 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Consid. 

836 
Treaty  of  Berlin— Greek  Frontier,  16 
Wormwood  Scrubs  Regulation,  Nomination  of 
Select  Committee,  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
326 


DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (1866)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  226 

Indian  Marine.  2R.  793 

Lunacy  Laws,  1012 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1141 
Public  Business,  Arrangement  of,  406 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown — Alteration  of  Mo- 
tion, 132,  241  ;  Res.  242,  276 

Sugar  Industries,  Nomination  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, 929 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cL  64,  219 

Supply — Police  Courts  of  London  and  Sheer- 
ness,  722 


Dispensaries  (Ireland)  Bill      (Mr.  Bmen, 

Mr.  Bowninfff  Mr.  Mulholland,  Br.  Ward) 

c.  Committee  ;  Report  May  16,  660     [Bill  66] 

Considered*  May  19 

Read  3''  •  May  20 
/.  Read  1*»  (  Viscount  HuUhinson)  May  23 

(No.  88) 
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EDU 


ELC 


DisqnaUfication  by  Medical  Belief  Bill  I  JSdueatum 


{Lord  Aherdare) 

I,  Committee  May  27,  1338; 
Report  •  May  29 
Read  3*  *  May  30 


(No.  6) 


Distress^  Law  of—Bee  tide  Law  of  DiB- 
tres8 

DoDDS,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 

Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  Res.* 
887,  923 

DoDSOW,  Higlit  Hon.  J.  G.,  Chester 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  25, 

1882,  1883 
Cyprus — ReTenue  and  Expenditure  Accounts, 

1705 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Consid.  1099  ;  Schedule 

1,  Amendt.  1106 
Supply — Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs  (Great 
Britain).  729,  734 
Prison   Commissioners  for  Scotland,  Ac. 

1484,  1485, 1487 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1267,  1318 
Turkey — Turkish  Guaranteed  Loan,  1855, 1704, 
1705 

Dorchester,  Lord 

Army  —  Army    Organization  —  Departmental 
Committee,  1907 

Braini^e  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Order  Confir- 
mation Bill       (The  Lord  Smniker) 

I  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Via,  0.  ii] 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  G.,  Flgin,  ^e. 

India— East  India  Revenue  Accounts — Finan- 
cial  Statement,  Comm.  1169 

East  India  Loan  (Consolidated  Fond) 

Bill     {Mr.  RaikeSy  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

c.  Resolution  in  Committee  *  May  26 

Resolution  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  *  May  27 
Readl»»/un<5  9  [6111201] 

[See  title  India  {Finance ^  ^e.y--Ea»t  India 
Loan  [Consolidated  Fund^ 

East  India  Loan  (£5,000,000)  Bill 

{Mr,  Eaikea,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheqttcr) 

e.  Bill  ordered  ;  read  l»  •  May  26     [Bill  197] 
Moved,    "That    the    Bill   be   now  read  2«" 

June  12, 1803 
Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned" 
{Sir  George  Campbell)',  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 
Main  Question  put,  and  airreed  to ;  Bill  read  2° 
[See  title  India  {Financty^c.) — East  India 
[Zo<iw] 


Edvkoation  Department 

Birmingham  Board  Sehoole,  Qnestioofl,    Mr 
Hardcastle,    Mr.    Chamberlain  ;     A 
Lord  George  Hamilton  May  13.  125 

Teachers*  Stories,  Question,   Mr. 
Lloyd  ;    Answer,    Lord    George    Battil^ 
May  15,  401 

Elementary  Education  Acts 

London  School  Board  —  Mr,  George  Pet^r, 
,      Question,  Mr.  Onslow  ;  Answer,  Lord  G«&rg9 
Hamilton  May  9,  14 
[See  title  London  School  Board  Expemdi- 
ttare'] 
The  Buckingham  School  Board,  Qnestioa.  Mr. 
£.  Hubbard  ;   Answer,  Lord  George  Ham  I- 
ton  May  22,  1017 

North  of  England^-The  New  Unirermty — 
Issue  of  a  Charter,  Question,  Mr.  Coortcey  ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kiebeqoer 
May  19, 698 


EoERTOK,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty),    LancaMre, 

Army  Estimates — Medieal  Establishments.  4c. 

1972.  1978 
Navy^Mr.  John  Clare,  Case  of,  1872 


Egeston,   Hon.  Wilbraham,    Cheshire, 
Mid. 
Noxious  Gases,  2R.  647 


Egt/pt 
Financial  Changes — Dismissal  of  Mr.  Rivers 

Wilson  and  M.  De  BUgnikrts,  Qaestkm,  >lr. 

E.  Jenkins  ,*  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Jtfnr  13, 

236 
Further  Papers,  Qaesttons,  The  Marqws^  of 

Hartington,    Mr.    Chamberlain ;     Aoswen, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  26, 

1240 
Mr,    Vivian — The   Papers,    Questioas.    Mr. 

Otway,  Mr.  Whit  well ;  Answers,  Mr.  Boorie 

June  16,  1913 
The  French  and  English  (rof^nun^wlf.  Qoet> 

tion,    Mr.    Otway ;    Answer,   Mr.    Boorke 

May  27,  1361 


ElchO)  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  1369 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Conm.  H,  S2, 

449,  450  :  d.  40,  581 
Army  Estimates — Medical  Estabtiahments,  kc. 
1949,  1951 
Militia,  1993.  1997 
Volunteer  Corps,  2007 
Metropolis — Looal    Taxation,    Motien    for  a 

Select  Committee,  1820 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  162, 1G5, 

169 
Turkey— Consul  Blunt's  Report,  1362 
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Elementary  EdncationProYisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (Brighton  and  Preston, 

&C)  Bill  [h.l.]     (The  Viscount  Cranbrook) 

I.  Read  3"  *  May  9  (No.  48) 

c.  Read  1<»*  {Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  13 

Read  2°»  J/ay  20  [Bill  177] 

Committee*  ;  Report  May  27 

Read  30  •  June  10 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (London)  Bill  [h.l.] 

{Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton) 

c.  Read  !<>•  May  13  [Bill  176] 

Read  2o  •  May  20 
Committee  *  ;  Report  May  27 
Read  ^""^  June  10 

Ellenborough,  Lord 

Army — Brigade  Depot  System,  Res.  1216 
Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
vico  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1421 

Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D.,  Portsmouth 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Sootlaud,  172 

Enpield,  Viscount 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  100,  109,  117 

Entail  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mr.  James  Barclayy  Mr.  Mackintosh) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  May  21  [Bill  198] 

Errington,  Mr.  G.,  Longford  Co. 

Africa,    South — Zulu    War — Surgeon    Major 

Reynolds,  123 
France — Demonetization  of  Silver,  1720 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Prisons  Act,   Sec.  27  —  Prisons  Board — 

Medical  Officers,  685,  1139 
Religious   Disturbances    at    Omey   Island, 
County  Gal  way,  686,  687 
Medical  Reform,  124 
Spain — Labour  in  Cuba,  124 
Supply — Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  1515 
Prison    Commissioners    for  Scotland,  dec. 
H90 
UniTersity  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  504 

EwiNO,  Mr.  A.  Orr-,  Dumbartonshire 

Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  172 
Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  182 

ExcHEQUEB^   Chancellor   of    the    (««« 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Fawcett,  Mr.  H.,  Hackney 

Africa,  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 

Explanation,  1254 
Custom  House  —  Tea  and  East  India  Depart' 

ments — DefectiTO    Sanitary    Arrangements, 

695,  1549 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  15, 

Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1523,  1535 
Enst  India  (Loan),  2R.  1804 
East  India  Loan  (Consolidated  Fund),  Report, 

1400  ' 

[covU. 


Fawceit,  Mr.  VL.—eont. 

India — East  India  Revenue  Aoeounts — Finan- 
cial Statement,  129,  130 ;  Comm.  Amendt. 
1071,  1074,  1093,  1198,  1795 
London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  1647 
Parliament — Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 

1722 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  240,  241  ;  Res.  301 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  497 

Felixstowe  Railway  and  Pier  Bill  \_Lord8] 

(by  Order) 
c.  Moved,  •'  That    the    Bill    be  now   read   2«  '* 
Jiine  10,  1543 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day   three  months''   {Colonel  Jervif); 
Question   proposed,   •*  That    *  now,'    «tc. ;  '* 
after  short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2° 

Fiji  —  Execution  of  Native  Prisoners — 
Alleged  Barbarities 
Question,  Mr.  A.  Moore  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hioks-Beaoh  May  26,  1234 

Fishery  Laws —  Violation  by  Steam  Trawlers 
Question,  Sir  David  Wedderburn  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  June  13,  1807 

FxTZMAFRiCB,  Lord  E.  G.,  Calne 

Parliament — Order  of  Business,  609 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  943 

Floyer,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 

Supply — ^Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1458 

Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Govern- 

ment — Resuits  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Argyll  May  15, 
380  ;  Observations,  The  Duke  of  Areyll ; 
Reply,  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  debate 
thereon  May  16,  508 

FoRSTER,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Bradford 
Africa,  South — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Civil  and  Military  Commands,  1227  :  Ex* 

planation,  1248 
Negotiations  with  the  Boers,  698 
Zulu  War — Alleged  Cruelties  of  the  British 
Army,  1714 
Borneo,  Northern — Cession  of  Land,  &e.  1C09, 

1911 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  18 
'*  General  Statistical  Abstract'*— Foreign  Tai  iffs 

on  British  Produce,  1140 
Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1687 
London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  1024, 

1648 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Ilouse,  839 

Public  Business,  Arrangement  of,  1240, 1813 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Consid. 

831,835 
Turkey— An ti-Siave  Trade  Treaty,  1238 
Uoivenit^  Education  (Ireland),  Leare,  493 
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FoESYTH,  Mr.  W.,  MaryUbom 

Ktmj  Discipline  and  RegnUtion,  Comm.  eU  42, 
844 

FoRTESCiTE,  Earl 

Armj— Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 

▼ioe  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1422, 1423 
Criminal  Law— Catherine  Churchill,  Execntion 

of,  at  Taunton— Admission  of  the  Press,  1415 
Disqualification  hy  Medical  Relief,  Comm.  1340 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Brigade, 

Report  of  Select  Committee,  Motion    for 

Papers,  1 125 

France 

Commercial  Treaty,  The,  Questions,  Mr.  W.  E, 
Forster,  Mr.  C.  Beckett- D en ison  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Bouike  May  0,  \Q  \—Prol<mgat\on  of 
the  Treaty,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Cnnwright ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  26,  1238 

Demonetisation  of  Silver,  Question,  Mr.  Erring- 
ton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  June  12,  1720 

Fraser,  Sir  W.  A.,  Fidderminster 

Africa,  South- Zulu  War— Alleged   Cruelties 

of  the  British  Troops.  1716 
Army  Kstimates— Medical  Establishments,  Ac. 

Supply— Police  Courts  of  London  and  Sheer- 

ness,  721 
UniTcrsity  Education  (Ireland),  1024 

French,  Hon.  C,  Roscommon 

Africa,  South-Zulu  Wnr— 60ih  Rifles— Court 
Martial,  123,  234,  402 

Friendly  SocietieB  Act  (1875)  Amend- 
ment Bill        {The  Earl  of  BeacomJUl^ 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  VicU  c.  9] 

Galloway,  Earl  of 

Army  —  Army    Organisation  —  DepartmenUl 

Committee,  1902 
Army— Brigade  Depot  Centres,  Address  for  a 

Return,  119  ^      ,^^^  ,_-^ 

Army— Brigade  Depot  System.  Res.  1206,1225 
Arm¥— Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 

Tioe  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1420,  1425 

Gas  and  Water  Provifiional  Orders  Con- 
firmation Bill 

(Mr,  John  G,  Talbot,  Viscount  Sandon) 

c.  Committee  •  (on  re-conm.) ;  ^^PO'*  ^f  ?  j^^ 
Read  3« •  May  27  [B>»\  136] 

/.  Read  1*  •  (Lord  tienniker)  May  27  (No,  101) 
Read  2«*  June  16 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) Provisional  Order  (Inverness) 

Bill    {The  Lord  Steward) 
I  Royal  Assent  May  23  t*2  Vict,  c.  iv] 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) Provisional  Order  (Paisley)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Steward) 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Vid.  0.  iii] 


"  General  Stattstieal  Ahdraet''-'F9retgn 
Tariffa  on  British  JProduee 
Questions,  Mr.    W.    E.    Forster.    Mr.   J obn 
Bright;  Answers,  Viscount  Sandoa  May  .5. 
1140 

Gibbon,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  (Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland),  Dublin  Univerfify 

Illegal  Lotteries,  1810 
Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Carrick-on-Suir  Bridge,  1875 

High  Court  of  Justice— BusmeM   m   tlw 
Chancery  Division,  1703 

Irish    Church    Mission  —  Distribatioo   of 

Tracts,  1232 
Nettervilie  Trust  Property  — Tbe   Louih 

Institution,  1151 
Registrars  of  County  CourU,  191» 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2K. 

866,  373 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  78,  80 

Summary    Jurisdiction,    Comm.   «.    11,   »* . 

cZ.  16,  95,  98  ;  e/.  29.  215 

Supply— Court  of  Bankruptcy  m  Irelaisd,  1515 

Criminal  Prosecutions,  Ac.  in  Ireland,  I5ia 

GiFFAM),    Sir    H.     S.    (see    SoucrroB 
Gbnekal,  The) 


Giles,  Mr.  A.,  Southampton 

Customs  and  Inland  ReTcnue,  Comm.  el.  23, 
1880 


Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,   Green- 
toich 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  1374 

India  —  Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  MaiUry 
Operations)— Incidence  of  Expenditure,  Peti- 
tion presented,  1226 

India— East  India  ReTcnue  Account*— Peti- 
tions presented,  1723 ;— Financial  State- 
ment, Comm.  1069,  1197,  1739 

PrerogatiTC  of  the  Crown,  Res.  264,  265 

GoLDNEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 

Army  Discipline  aud  Regulation,  Comm.  c(.34. 

463  ;  eL  86,  465  ;  d.  40,  581 
Hours  of  FoUing  (Boroughs),  2R.  1694 
Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  Ke*. 

915 
Supply— Secret  Serrices,  164 

GoLDSMH),  Sir  J.,  Rochester 

Africa,  South— Civil  and  MUitary  CommaiMU, 
Explanation,  1259 
Zulu  War,  1368,  1553 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  <*•  -'». 

1878 
Cyprus— Administration  of  the   GovernBieof. 

1354,  1856,  1550 
"  Home  Rule  "  Party.  1040 
Pariiament— Public  Business,  Arrangement  tf, 

Parliamentary  Papers—Greece   and   Cypftti 
1438 


GOB        GEE 


G-OBDON,  Sir  A.,  Aherdeenshiret  E, 

Africa,  Soath— Zula  War— Lord  Chelmsford's 

Despatches,  1139 
Army — Court  of  Inquiry  at  Netley  in  1873, 
837, 838 
Organization  —  Departmental    Committee, 
1056 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  0Z.3O, 
424,  432  ;  cl  31,  435  ;  el.  32,  436,  450,  453, 
457 :  cL  34,  462,  463  ;  d,  86,  468  ;  eL  SO, 
Amendt.  574,  577  ;  eh  40,  Amendt.  578, 582, 
583,  584,  504,  507 ;  d.  42,  Amendt.  604, 
608,    600,  613,  848,    850:    eL    44,    870; 
Amendt.  885,  886,  1563,  1577, 1508 
Army  Estimates — Medical  Establishments,  &o. 
1056, 1083 
Military  Law,  Administration  of,  1026, 1047 
Parliament — Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 

404 
Supply — Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  164,  165, 
160,  176 
Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  183 
Stationery,  dsc.  146 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Eastern  Roumelia,  10,  11 

GoscHEN,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.,  Limdan 

East  India  (Loan),  Comm.  1200 
India — East  India  Revenue  Accounts— Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1108,  1770 

GouKLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

Army    Medical    Service  —  Invalided  Medical 

OflBcers,  1607 
Army  Organization — Departmental  Committee, 

1551  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1553, 1562 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts — Shipping  OflSoe  Fees, 

131 
Navy— n.M.S.  *'  Iron  Duke,"  131 
Supply — Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1287 


Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill    {Mr.  James 

Lowther,  Mr,  Attorney  Oeneralfor  Ireland) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Ma^  26  [BiU  100] 

Gbanville,  Earl 

Foreign  Policy  of  Her  Miyesty's  Government, 

564 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Brigade — 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  Motion  for 

Papers,  1113 
Parliament — Whitsuntide  Recess,  381 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  HI 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  812 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Article  22 — Ooeupation  of 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  Motion  for 

Correspondence,  668 

Great  Seal  Bill  [ho.] 

{Mr,  Attorney  General) 

e.  Read  1^  •  May  14  [Bill  180] 

Read  2°,  after  short  debate  May  10,  788 


Greece — Cyprus — Further  Papers 
Questions,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Monk ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Bourke  May  21, 1360 

YOL.  COXLVI.   [thibp  sebies.] 


(SESSION    1879)        GBE       HAN 

GnEOOBY,  lilj.  G.  B.,  SusseXf  E. 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  Consid.  1405 


Law  of  Distress,  Res.  60 

Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  Res. 

Amendt.  014 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  el,  1 1,  Amendt. 

03  ;  el,  12,  Amendt.  04  ;  cl.  43,  Amendt.  216 
Supply — Land  Registry,  700 


Grey  de  Wn.TON,  Viscount 

Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  el,  3,  Amendt.  300 

Grosyenob,  Lord  E.,  Flintshire 

Railways — Railway  Accidents  —  Adoption  of 
Continuous  Brakes,  1850 

Habitual  DnmkardB  Bill  ' 

{The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 

I.  Committee  May  15,  388  (No.  26) 

Report  *  May  23  ( No.  86) 

Read  8*  *  May  20  ( No.  03) 

Halsey,  Mr.  T.  F.,  Berts 

Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1668 

Hamtltow,  Lord  G.  F.  (Vice  President 
of   the   Committee  of  Council  on 
'   Education),  Middlesex 

College,  of  Science,  Dublin— Professor  Gallo- 
way, 302 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)   Act,   1870 — 
Cattle  from  the  United  States,  128 
Foreign  Sheep,  13 
Education  Department — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Birmingham  Board  Schools,  126, 127 
London  School  Board — Mr.  George  Potter, 

14 
Teachers'  Salaries,  401 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1878— Examination 

of  High  Class  Schools,  1013 
Elementary     Education     Act  —  Buckingham 

School  Board,  1017 
India — East  India  ReTcnue  Accounts — Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1100 
Lloyds'  Patriotic  Fund,  570 
London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  1636, 

1640 
Medical  Reform,  124,  400 

HAMHOin),  Lord 
China — Chefoo  Conrention,  4 

Hampton,  Lord 

Church  of  England— Chapter  of  York  Cathe- 
dral—Case of  the  Rot.  J.  Flemming,  1887» 
1807 

Ha2?btjby,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Tamwarth 

India — Bombay,  Disturbances  in,  1008 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Eastern  Roumelia,  0 
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Hanzet,  Mr.  T.,  PeUrlorough 

Gostoms  and  Inland  Revenne,  19;  Coram. 
«/.  15,  1531,  1528;  el.  24,  1882;  eh  25, 
1883;  acf(2.cM  885, 1886 

Cyprus — New  Coinage,  1705 

Metropolis — Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  1819 

Supply— Land  Registry,  714 

Haeootot,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  Oxford  City 

Africa.  South— Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
Explanation,  1264 
Zulu  War,  1887 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  SO, 
416.  417  ;  d.  ^^,  488,  488,  459,  460,  462  ; 
el.  86, 466, 467, 473 ;  ch  38. 573  ;  el,  39, 577 ; 
el.  40,  t5.,  580,  584, 588,  593  ;  Amendt.  597  ; 
c/.  42,  844,  847,  848,  854,  855  ;  eL  44,  881 

Army  Estimates — Military  Law,  Administra- 
tion of,  1946 

East  India  (Duties  on  Cotton  Goods) — GoTem- 
ment  of  India  Act,  1858,  233,  234 

Great  Seal,  211.  789 

Indian  Marine,  2R.  793 

Supply— Land  Registry,  703,  711,  715,  716 

Treaty  of  Berlin — Execution  of  Articles,  567 

University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  504 

Habdoastle,  Mr.  E.,  LaneoBhiref  8.E. 

Education  Department  —  Birmingham  Board 
Schools,  125 

HAJEtDiNaE,  Yiscoimt 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War— Re-inforcements — 
Condition  of  the  Regiments,  669 

Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
vice System,  Address  for  Papers,  1426 

Haedy,  Mr.  A.  Gathobne-,  Canterbury 
Ilonrs  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1680 

Hares  (Irelaad)  Bill 

{Mr,  Siehard  Power,  Colonel  King^Sarmany  Mr. 
ShaWf  Mr,  Herbert,  Mr,  French) 

c.  Read  2«  May  15,  506  [BUI  165] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  16 

Considered  *  May  19 

Read  30  *  May  20 
I,  Read  1**  ( Viicoant  Matsereene)  May  23 

Read  2>  May  30, 1 4 1 7  (No.  89) 

Committee  June  16, 1897 

Habman,  Colonel  E.  E.,  Ejko-,  Sliyo 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  973 
Harrison,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Kilmamoekf  Sfc. 

**  The  Government  and  the  Telegraph  Com- 
panies"— Purchase  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Electric  Telegraph  Company — Charge  of 
Fraud,  697 

Valuation  of  Lands  and  Assessments  (Scot- 
land), Comm.  786 

Habtxnqton,  Bight  Hon.  Marquess  of, 
New  Radnor 

Africa,  South,  and  Egypt — Papers,  1240 
Africa  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
Explnnationi  1203 


Habtxitotov,  Right  Hon.  Marqucn  ot— «»*. 
India  (Finance,  Ac.)— Indian  Budget,  237 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  19, 1433 

Order  of  Business,  689 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  313 
University  Education  (Ireland), SB.  1001,1037 

Havblock,  Sir  H.  M.,  SwnierUmd 

Africa,  South— Civil  and  Military 

Explanation,  1246 
Army— Miscellaneous  QaesUoni 
Commissariat  and  Transpwt 

12 
Discharged  Soldiers,  CivU  Emptoyntiil  for, 

1010 
88th  Regiment— Volunteers,  1011 
Organisation  —  Departmental    Committee, 
1554 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulatlop,  Comm.  d,  39, 
441,  452  ;  el,  36,  465,  473 ;  eL  40,  683,680: 
eL  42,  845,  861 ;  el.  44,  886,  1560.  1694, 
1599, 1604 
Army  Estimate^-Militarj  Law,  Administo- 
tion  of,  1923,  1926 
Militia,  1996 
Lloyds'  Patriotic  Fund,  670 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Rei.  324 

Hay,  Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  D.,  SUmfyrd 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.d.  42. 
605,  607 

Hayter,  Colonel  Sir  A.  D.,  Baih 

Army  IMscipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  30. 

Amendt.  432,  433 ;   d,  32,  461  ;   el.    40, 

Amendt.  587,  589 
Army  Estimate»— Militia,  1991 
Volunteer  Corps,  2014 

Henry,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Oalway  Co. 

Africa,  South— CivU  and  Military  Commands, 

Explanation,  1241,  1256 
Agricultural  Depression  in  Ireland,  1307 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 

864,877,881,884 
Brewers'  Licences,  Motion  for  a  Seleoi  Coas- 

mittee,  636,  642 
Ireland  —  Religious    Disturbances    at    Ossey 

Island,  County  Galway,  Motion  for  Adjovm- 

ment,  689,  691 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  9),  2R. 

357 
Supply— Chief  SecreUry  to  the  LcKrd   Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Ac.  212 
Convict  Establishments  in  England  and  tbe 

Colonies,  753 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dw.  194,  202, 

206 
MetropoliUn  Police,  dec.  727,  728 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1283, 1293, 

1295,  1206,  1311,  1312 
Stationery,  Ac.  139,  140 
University  Edneation  (Ireland),  LeaTO,  490 ; 
2R.971 

Herschell,  Mr.  F.,  Durham 

Common  Law  Procedure  and  Judicature  Acts 

Amendment,  2R.  1201 
Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (18C5)  Anoend- 

ment  Act— Increase  ot  Fees  upon  Soitort, 

696 
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HsBsonLL,  Mr.  F.— «anf. 

Criminal  Codo  —  Memorandam  of  the  Lord 

Chief  Justice,  1916 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  cl.  15, 

1534 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Consid.  Amendt.  1104 

Hervey,  Lord  F.,  Bttrt/  St.  Edmund» 
Admiralty — Director  of   Naval    Construetion, 

1359 
Thames  River  Traffic  Committee— The  Report, 
1353 

HiBBERT,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Oldham 

Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1682 
Supply — Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1460 
Convict  Establishments  in  England  and  the 

Colonies.  746,  761,  766 
Police   Courts  of  London  and  Sheemess, 

718 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1314 
Stationery,  (be.  143 

Hick,  Mr.  J.,  Bolton 

Railways — Railway  Accidents  ^  Adoption  of 
Continuous  Brakes,  1867 

Hicks,  Mr.  E.,  Cambridgeshire 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cl.  29,  Amendt. 
214  ;  Schedule  1,  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 224 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Staffordshire,  W. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  33, 
437  ;  cl.  36,  463 ;  cl.  41,  603 ;  d.  43,  611, 
612,  014 

India— Petition  of  Mr.  W.  Tayler— Sir  F. 
Halliday,  1910 

Law  of  Distress,  Res.  84 

Hogg,  Lt.-Colonel   Sir   J.    M'Gabel-, 
Truro 
Metropolis — Puhlio  Roads,  State  of  Repair  of, 

096 
Metropolitan  Bridges,  135 
Supply— Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  dec.  210 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  Consid. 
829 

Holker,  Sir  J.  {see  Attorney  General, 
The) 

Holland,  Sir  H.  T.,  Midhurst 

Public  Health  Act  (1876)  Amendment,  Comm. 
add.  cl.  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1327 
Supply — Convict  Establishments  in  England 
and  the  Colonies,  764 
Land  Registry,  714,  716 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  Haekney 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  30, 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  407,  417> 
43]  ;  cl.  44,  806 


Holms,  Mr.  J.—€oni. 

Army  Organization— Departmental  Committee, 

1669 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  840 
Publie  Business,  Arrangement  of,  405 
Post  OflSce — Mail  Contract  with  the  Peninsular 

and  Oriental  Steam  Company,  1730 
T urkey —  A  nglo-  Turkish  Convention^  Consular 

Appointments  in  Asia  Minor,  1237 


Holms,  Mr.  W.,  Paisley 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  16, 
1630 ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1687,  1630 
Industrial  Schools  (Scotland),  133 
Supply — Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland, 
1464,  1471 
Reformatory  and  Industrial   Schools,  Ao. 
1446 


Home,  Captain  D.  Milne,  Berwick 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  40, 

Amendt.  696  ;  el.  44,  Amendt.  1670,  1678 
Salmon  Disease  (England  and  Scotland),  1362 


HopwooD,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Stockport 

Army,  Flogging  in  the,  836 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  30, 

426  ;  cl.  32,  Amendt.  466,  467 ;  el.  36,  466, 

466,  473,  474 ;   el.  40,  683 ;  Amendt.  684. 

686,  686,  692  :  cl.  41,  603  ;  cl.  42,  607,  612, 

616,  843,  847,  866  :  el.  44,  866  ;  Amendt. 

866,  883,  1683,  1694 

Criminal  Law — Edmund  Galley,  Case  of,  1365 

Parliamentary  Elections — Haddington  Burghs, 

1233 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  el.  10,  91,  93  ; 

cl.  64,216;  Consid.  1106 
Supply — Convict  Establishments  in   England 
and  the  Colonies,  747 
Police  Courts  of  London  and  Sheerness, 

723 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1307, 1311 

Houghton,  Lord 

Criminal  Law— Catherine  Churchill,  Execution 

of,  at  Taunton— Admission  of  the    Press, 

1412,  1416 
Treaty  of  Berlin— Article  22— Occupation  of 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Ronmelia,  Motion  for 

Correspondence,  663 


Honrs  of  Polling  (Boroughs)  Bill 

{Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Charkt  W.  DiUce,  Dr. 
Cameron,  Major  Nolan,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Henry  Samuelson)      [Bill  11] 

e.  Moved,  "  That    the   Bill    be    now  read  2«» " 

/iin«11,1660 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add  "upon 

this  day  three  months"   {Mr.  Asth^ton); 

Question  proposed,  "That  *  now,'  Ao. ;"  after 

long  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  166,  N.  190  ; 

M.  26  (D.  L.  117) 
Words  added  ;  main  Question,  as  amended,  put, 

and  agreed  to ;  2R.  put  off  for  three  montbf 
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HiTBBABD,  Bight  Hon.  J.  G.,  London 

Annaal  Fioanoial  Statement,  1697 

Costoms  and  Inland  Revenue,  2 R.  776 ;  Comm. 
add.  el,  1884,  1886 

Elementary  Edocation  Acta  —  Buckingham 
School  Board,  1017 

India — East  India  Revenue  Aceounta — Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1786 

Valuation  of  Lands  and  Aneuments  (Scotland), 
Comm.  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  783, 
785,  786 ;  el.  5,  787 

HuNTLY,  Marquess  of 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  116,  117 

HxTTCHiwsoN,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Bali/ax 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  289 

Hypothec  Aholition  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr.   Vam  Agnew,  Mr.  BaiUie  HamilUm,  Sir 

George  IhugUu,  Colonel  Alexander) 

e.  Consideration,  as  amended,  deferred  May  16, 
650  [Bill  119] 

Moved  "That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
taken  Ino  Consideration"  May  27,  1401  ; 
after  short  debate.  Moved,  **That  the  De- 
bate be  now  adjourned  "  {Mr.  Ernest  Noel) ; 
after  further  short  debate,  Debate  adjourned 

Inohiquin,  Lord 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  809 

Inclosnre  FroYisional  Order  (East  Stain- 
more  Common)  Bill 

{Sir  Mattheto  BidUy^  Mr.  Secretary  Orose) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«»»  Jfoy  12  [Bill  174] 

Read2«*  Afay26 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  9 

Read3o*/uii«  10 
I,  Read  1*  *  ( The  Lord  Steward)  June  IS 

(No.  108} 

Inclosnre    Provisional    Order   (Haltby 
Lands)  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley ^  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  lo*  May  12  [Bill  178] 

2R.  deferred,  after  short  debate  June  16,2029 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Matterdale 
Common)  Bill 

{Sir  Mattheto  Ridley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I"  •  May  12  [Bill  171] 

Read  2^*  May  26 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  9 

Read  S"**  June  10 
/.  Read  1*  •  {The  Lord  Steward)  June  13 

(No.  107) 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Eedmoor 
and  Golberdon  Commons)  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Secret aty  Cross) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l*  •  May  12  [Bill  172] 

Read  2'' *ifay  26 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  9 

Read  3«*  June  10 
/,  Read  \^^{The  Lord  Steward)  June  18 

(No.  109) 


Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Whittiag^ 
ton  Common)  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Soerotmy  Cross) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  June  18  [Bill  2071 

India 

MisoBLLAMSOUS  QuBsnoin 

Distiirbaneei  in  Bombay,  Obserratiooa,  Qm«- 
tion.  The  Earl  of  CamarvoD :  Reply,  Vis- 
count Cranbrook  May  20,  794;  QacetioB, 
Mr.  Hanburj ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Afaj^22,  1008 

East  India  {Duties  on  Cotton  Ooodsy—Ooterm^ 
ment  of  India  Act,  1858,  QoeetioD,  Sir 
William  Harconrt ;  Answer,  The  Chaaeellor 
of  the  Exchequer  May  18,  23d 

India  Famine  Vommission,  QnccUon,  Cieiicrml 
Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope ifay  12,125 

Kirwee  Prigs  Money,  Question,  GMMfBTShate ; 
Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope  June  12,  1701 

Return  of  Ecclesiastical  Salaries,  Qoaitioa, 
Mr.  Baxter ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  StAnbope 
June  9,  1430 

Tayler,  Petition  of  Mr.  WilUam^Sir  Frede- 
rick Halliday,  Questions,  Mr.  Stareley  Hill, 
Sir  Eardlej  Wilmot ;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope June  16, 1910 

The  Four-cmd-a-half  per  cent  Loass  ABotmeni, 
Question,  Sir  Charles  Mills ;  Answer,  Mr. 
E.  Stanhope  May  19,  694 

Village  "  Panchayets  "  or  Courts  of  ArHtra" 
tion.  Question,  Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman ; 
Answer,  Mr.  E.  Sunhope  May  30, 835 


India  —  Finance,   Sfe.  —  Tho   Fomacular 

Press — British  Indian  Association 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supplj  May  23.  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  "  this  Douse 
regrets  that  Lord  Lytton  and  his  adrisers 
have  shown  such  unwise  disrespect  for  the 
sentiments  of  a  vast  population,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  depriT^  of  all  constitutional 
representation,  and  subject  to  a  harsh  and 
grinding  taiation  of  the  most  oppresstTe 
kind"  {Mr.  O'DonneU)  v.,  1142;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ae. ; "  after 
short  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  215,  N.  36  : 
M.  179  (D.  L.  109) 

India  {Finance,  Sfc.) — East  India  Revenue 

Accounts— Financial  Statement 
Questions,  Obserrations,  Mr.  Fawoett;  Re> 
plies,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Speaker  May  12,  129  ;  Obserrations,  Ques- 
tion, The  Marquess  of  Qartington ;  Reply, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Obser- 
Tations,  Sir  George  Campbell  May  13,  237 
Ordered,  That  the  several  Accounts  and  Papers 
which  have  been  presented  to  this  House  in 
this  Session  of  Parliament,  relating  to  the 
Revenues  of  India,  be  referred  to  the  const- 
deration  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
{Mr.  Edward  Stanhope}  May  13 ;  Com- 
mi t tee  thereupon  upon  Thursday  22od  May 
Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  *'That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  "  {Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  May  22, 1040 
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India  {Finanet,  i'€,)^E^st  ImdU  Rertnmi  At- 
counts — Finmnaal  St^tiewttmt — cont. 

Amendt.  to  leare  oat  from  '*  Thxt,**  and  add 
"  this  House,  regarding  vith  appreheoaioa  tho 
present  state  of  Indian  Finance,  approTes  the 
decision  to  reduce  Expenditare  **  (ifr.  Fam^ 
ceU)  V. ;  QaesUon  proposed*  "  That  the 
words,  Ac. ; "  after  debate,  Amendt.  with* 
drawn 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair:"  Moved,  *<  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned"  (Sir  George 
Campbell) ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Debate  resumed  May  23,  1160  ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
journed" (Jfr.  J.  K.  Crass);  after  further 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Debate  resumed  June  12,  1724  ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Question  pat,  and  agreed  to 

Accounts  considered  in  Committee,  1795 

After  further  short  debate.  Resolved,  That  it 
appears  by  the  Accounts  laid  before  this 
House  that  the  Ordinary  Revenue  of  India 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  March 
1S78  was  £51,795,806  ;  the  Revenue  from 
Productive  Public  Works,  including  the  Net 
TraflBo  Receipts  from  Guaranteed  Compa- 
nies, was  £7,173,436,  making  the  toUl  Re- 
venue of  India  for  that  year  £58,969,301  ; 
that  the  Ordinary  Expenditure  in  India  and 
in  England,  including  Charges  for  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Revenue,  for  Ordinary  Public 
Works,  and  for  Interest  on  Debt  exclusive 
of  that  for  Productive  Public  Works,  was 
£55.147,832  ;  the  Expenditure  on  Productive 
Public  Works  (Working  Expenses  and  In- 
terest), including  the  payments  to  Guaran- 
teed Companies  for  Interest  and  Surplus 
Profits,  was  £7,364,556,  making  a  total 
Charge  for  that  year  of  £62,512,388 ;  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  Expenditure  over  In- 
come in  that  year  amounting  to  £3/^43,087  ; 
and  that  the  Capital  Expenditure  on  Pro- 
ductive Public  Works  in  the  same  year  was 
£4,791.052 

Resolution  reported  June  16 

Petitions  presented,  Mr.  John  Bright,  Mr. 
Gladstone  June  12,  1723 

India  {Finance,  ^e,)—Fast  India  ILoan'] 

Considered  in  Committee 

Moved,  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  to 
raise  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  £10,000,000, 
for  the  service  of  the  Government  of  India 
on  the  security  of  the  Revenues  of  India" 
{Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  23,  11 

Amende,  to  leave  out  **  £10,000,000,"  and  insert 
"  £5,000,000  "  {Mr.  Edward  StanJiope)  v. ; 
Question  propoMd,  "That  '£10,000,000' 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Resolution  ; " 
after  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  nega- 
tived 

Question.  "  That '  £5,000,000 '  be  inserted,  in- 
stead thereof,"  put,  and  agreed  to 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Resolution  reported  May  26,  1325  ;  after 
short  debate,  Resolatioo  agreed  to 

rSce  title  East  India  Loan  (£5,000,000) 
*•  BOI] 


Mia  (/iiMikv.  «Sy.>— £W/  IikiiM  Lnm 
IConsMUt^  f)mn 

Considered  in  Committee  MJty  ^ 

Rceolved.  That  it  is  expedient  to  auihoHee  the 
Commissionere  of  Her  Mi\3<^ty*s  Treasury  to 
issue,  out  of  the  i^onsohdated  V^ind  of  lh« 
United  Kingdom  of  Gr^NU  Britain  and  Idk 
land,  the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  steHinf. 
during  the  year  endini;  on  the  3Ut  day  of 
llarch  18S0,  by  wi^  of  Loan,  to  the  Seer^* 
tary  of  Sute  in  Council  of  India 

Resolution    reported    Mtty   37,    1390;    after 
short  debate.  Resolution  agreetl  to 
[See  title  East  India  Loan  {Cons^iiiUfd 
Fund)  Bill] 

India — Telegraphic    Communication    H*ith 

India 
Moved  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  any  minutes  or 
memoranda  by  the  Secretary  of  State  fbr 
India,  or  by  Members  of  Council,  in  1873, 
on  the  subieot  of  telegraphic  communications 
with  the  Government  of  India  (  The  Duke  of 
Argyll)  May  20,  820 ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 

Indian  Marine  Bill 

{Mr,  Edward  StanhopSy  Mr,  John  0,  Talbot) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  May  U  [Dill  182] 

Moved,  "That  the    Bill    bo   now   read  «•" 

May  19,  791 
Moved,  ««  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 

{Mr.  Whitwell) ;  after  short  debate,  Question 

put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Debate  aUjouriiod 
Debate  resumed  Jxtne  16,  2028  :  after  short  do- 

bate,  Question   put,  and  agreed  to  ;    Bill 

read  2<' 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill 

Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ;    Answer,  Mr. 

Sullivan  May  15, 305 
The   Adjourned    Debate,    Observations,    Mr. 

Callan,  Mr.  Speaker  May  93,  1201. 

IbELA17D 

MlSOILLASBOUS   QdBSTIONS 

Board  of    Works^Carriek'On'8u4r   Bridge, 

Question,  Mr.  A.  Moore;    Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  ifay  22,  1014;  Observations,  Mr. 

O'Donnell ;  short  debate  thereon  June   13, 

1873 
College  of  Science,  Dublin — Professor  Oallo" 

way.  Question,  Mr.  Lyon  Play  fair  ;  Answer, 

Lord  George  Hamilton  May  15,  391 
Constabulary— Case  of   Sub-Constahle  Joyr^, 

Question,  Major  O'Heirne  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  May  12,  122 
Criminal  Law — The  Dungarvan  Magistrates t 

Questions,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Answers,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  May  22, 1004 
Fisheries  of  Sligo  and  the  Bonet  River,  The, 

Question,  Major  O'Beirne  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther /ttii^  16,  1909 
Forcible  Dispersion  of  a  Meeting  at  Cookstown, 

Questions,  Hr.    Callan ;    Answers,   Mr.  J, 

Lowther /tfn«  16,  1916 
Bigh  Court  of  Justice — Business  in  tlu  Cfian* 

eery  Division,  Question,  Mr.  Kullivan  ;  Ku» 

swer,  The    Attorney    Geoeral   (or  IreUnd 

Jume  19, 170$ 
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Iriih  Cktirch  muum—Dittribution  of  TraeU, 

Questions,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Answers,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 

May  36, 1230 
Irith  CLureh  TempcralitieB  CommUiionen—- 

Mr,  BcUt,  Questions,  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Answer, 

The  Cbanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  1&» 

895 
Irish    Pruom   Board^Infarmary    Surgetmi, 

Question,  Mr.  Errington ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  Jtfay  33.  1139 
Naii4mal  School  Teachers — Legislation^  Qaes- 

tion,  Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  May  27, 1S5G 

Poor  LoM 

Blestifigton  Dispensary  (Nom  Union)  Medical 

Ofieer,  Question,  Mr.  Parnell ;  Answer,  Mr. 

J.  Lowther  May  26, 1236 
Manayhan  Board  0/  Ouardians,  Qaestions,  Mr. 

Callan,  Mr.  Newdegate;   Answers,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther   May   27,    1858;    Qaettion,   Mr. 

Callan;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowtbtr  June  9, 

1481 

Post  Ofiee — Telegraph  Clerks,  Question,  Mr. 
M.  Brooks:  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners 
May  12, 121 
'  Prisons — Religious  Denominations,  Question, 
Mr.  Biggar ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther /une  13, 
1809 

PubUc  HeaUh  Ad — Loans  for  Pavina  Works 
in  Dublin,  Question,  Mr.  M.  Brooks ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  May  23,  1136 

Registrars  of  County  Courts,  Question,  Mr. 
Meldon  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  June  16,  1918 

Religious  Disturbances  at  Omey  Island,  County 
(?a2iCKiy,  Questions,  Observations,  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Re- 
plies, Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  May  19, 
686 

Reproductive  Loan  Fund-^Loans  to  Clare 
Fishermen,  Question,  Lord  Francis  Oonyng- 
ham ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  June  16, 
1912 

Ribbonism — Tyrone,  Questions,  Mr.  Vomer, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answers, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther  May  26,  1228 ;  Question, 
Mr.  Callan ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
May  27, 1856 

Supply  — VoU  35,  Class  2  — Vote  for  Chief 
Secretary's  Ofiee,  Question,  Major  O'Beime  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  June  16, 
1912 

The  NetUnfiUe  TSrust  PropeHy—Ths  Louth 
Institution,  Ohsenrations,  Mr.  Kirk ;  Reply, 
The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ;  short  de- 
bate thereon  May  23,  1U6 


Inland — Agrieultural  Depression 

Moved,  ''That  this  House,  at  its  rising,  do 
adjourn  until  Monday  9th  June"  May  27, 
1382 

Amendt.  t4>  leave  out  *<  9th,"  and  insert "  2nd  " 
{Mr.  O'Donnell)  v.;  Question  proposed, 
•« That* 9th 'sund  part  of  the  Question;" 
after  short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 


Irdand-'lMuM  EtiaUg  Court 

MoTcd,  for,  I.  Return  (in  oontinnatMn  of  No. 
238,  1876,)  showing  (1)  in  Provinces,  aod 
(2)  in  Counties,  the  Landed  Estates  beM 
either  in  fee,  fee  farm,  for  lives  renewmbl* 
for  ever,  or  for  terms  of  years  of  whieh  sixtj 
shall  have  been  unexpired,  sold  in  one  or 
more  lots  in  the  Ijanded  Estates  Court  far 
each  of  the  years  ending  respectively  3Ut  De- 
cember, 1876, 1877.  and  1878,  giving  the  feU 
lowing  particulars  in  eacb  of  the  forcgoisg 
periods  [and  other  details] 

II.  Return,  in  Provinces  and  Oomtiss,  of  So- 
Utes  sold  during  tbe  years  1876,  1877,  and 
1878  in  one  or  more  lots  in  the  Landed  Es- 
tates Court  under  Part  III.  of  tbe  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  in  which 
charging  orders  have  been  made  in  &vour  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  giving  in  each  case  tbe 
same  particulars  as  in  ^tnm  No.  I  ( The 
Duke  of  Argyll)  May  19,  664;  MoCieo 
i^greed  to 

Ireland-- VohtnUer  Corps  {Ireland)  [Pojr 
and  Allowances,  ice."] 
Considered  in  Committee;  Resolution  tbiicso 
May  16,  652 

Isaac,  Mr.  8.,  Noitingham 

Sugar  Industries,  Nomination  of  Seleet  Com- 
mittee, 925 
Supply — Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Ac  196 
Theodoridi,  The  Convict,  Motion  for  an  Ad- 
dress, 2031 


Italif'-'Ths  Italian  Police 
Question,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot; 
Bourke  June  10, 15i8 


Mr. 


James,  Sir  H.,  Taunton 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  CoDm.c2. 36, 

473  ;  cl  40,  584,  596,597  :  el.  41,  Amendt. 

fft.,  598,  600,  601,  603  ;  d.  42,  846,  847 : 

C/.44,  1568,1577 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences^Report  of 

the  Commissioners,  1719 
Noxious  Gases,  2R.  Motion  for  AdjonmBsat, 

646,  647 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  ef.  7,  Amendt. 

89  ;  el.  9,  Amendt.  90 ;  c2.  11.  94 ;  Amendt. 

ib. ;  cl  16,  96  ;  c/.  29,  215  ;  cl.  43,  Amesdt 

ib. ;  cl,  54,  218 ;  cL  55,  223  ;  Gonsid.  1109, 

1105,  1107 

James,  Mr.  W.  H:,  Gateshead 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — ^Transport  Servics 

in  Natal,  838,  839 
Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Commons),  Coaus. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  1202 
Open  Spaces  (Metropolis),  569 
Railways— The  Board  of  Inland  Revenoe  ■ 

Season  Tickets,  1548 
Supply — Reformatory,  Industrial,  ^.  Sdiools, 

1486 

Jeiteins,  Mr.  D.  J.,  Fenryn^  ^c. 
Admiralty— Director  of  Naval  Constmetiso, 
1359 
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Jenkins,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

Army  DisoipUne  and  Regnlation,  Comm.  eL  80, 

423  ;el.3\,  Amendt.  433,  434,  435  :  el  32, 

437,  446,  447,  452, 458,  460,  461  ;  Amendt. 

462 ;  el  34,  463  ;  d.  36,  466  ;  Motion  for 

reporting  Progress,  471 :  el.  38,  573  ;  el  39, 

577  ;  el  40,  579,  581 ;  Motion  for  reporting 

Progress,  585,  586 
Egypt — Dismissal  of  Mr.  RiTors  Wilson  and 

M.  de  Bligni^res,  236 
Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (No.  3),  2R. 

506 
Parliament — Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 

404 
Prerogative  of  the  Grown — Notice  of  Motion, 

121,240;  Res.  296 
Supply — Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  188 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Ac.  Amendt. 
193,  198 

Jeevis,  Colonel  H.  J.  W.,  Harwich 
Felixstowe  Railway  and  Pier,  2R.  Amendt. 
1543, 1547 

Johnstone,  Sir  H.,  Scarborough 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  1001 

Kavanagh,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Carlow  Co. 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  492 ; 
2R.  956 

Kay-Shtjttlewobth,  Sir  TJ.  J.,  Hastings 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  2013 

KiMB££L£Y,  Earl  of 

Africa,  South — Natal  and  the  Transvaal—  Ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  High 
Commissioner,  1205,  1331 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  Comm. 
1407 

Foreign  Policy  of  Uer  Majesty's  Government, 
551,  553 

Hares  (Ireland),  2R.  1417;  Comm.  1897 

West  Donegal  Railway,  Comm.  1335 

KiNosooTE,  Colonel  E.  N.  F.  Gloucester^ 
shire,  W, 
Salmon  Fishery  Law  Amendment  (No.  2),  2R. 
2030 

Kibe,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Louth 
Netterville  Trust  Property— The  Louth  Insti- 
tution, 1146 

Knatohbull-Huqessen,  Eight  Hon.  E. 

n.,  Sandwich 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War,  1366,  1380 

Brewers'  Licences,  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, 616, 625 

Navy  —  Pensions  of  Sergeants  of  Royal  Ma- 
rines, 1706 

Parliament— Public  Bosineif,  Arrangement  of, 
404 

Kniohtlet,  Sir  E.,  Northanwtonshire,  5* 
Snmmarj  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  a.  Si,  321 


Knowles,  Mr.  T.,   JTigan 

Railways— Railway  Accidents— Adoption  of 
Continuous  Brakes,  1849 

Lainq,  Mr.  S.,  Orkney,  ^e. 
India — East  India  Revenue  Accounta— Finan- 
cial Sutement,  Comm.  1085, 1799 
Treaty  of  Berlin— Greek  Frontier,  1005 

Land  Drainage  Provisional  Order  (Bisp- 

ham,  ftc.)  Bill  {Lord  Pre*id4nt) 

I  Committee*  ;  Report  May  9  (No.  65) 

Read3»»-«ay  12 
Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Vict.  c.  xli] 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  8)  Bill 

{Mr.  Douming,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Shaw) 

«.  Moved,  **That  the    Bill    be    now  read  2<>" 

May  14,  329 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  (Sir  Sydney  JFaterlow) ; 

Question  proposed,  **  That  *  now,'  Ac. ; "  alter 

long  debate.  Question  put;  A.  91,  N.  203 ; 

M.  172  (D.  L.  93) 
•  Words  added ;   main    Question,  as  amended, 

pat,  and  agreed  to;    2B.  put  off  for   six 

months  [BUI  51] 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Re-inforoements* 
Condition  of  the  Regiments,  679 

Law  of  Distress 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supi^y  May  9,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  **  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  power  of  distraint  for  the 
rent  of  agricultural  holdings  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  should  be  abolished " 
(Mr.  J3lennerha88ett)  v.,  20  ;  Question  pro- 
posed, *'  That  the  words,  Ac.  ;"  after  long 
debate,  Question  put;  A.  202,  N.  92;  M. 
110(D.  li.84) 

Legistation,  Question,  Colonel  Barne ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  15, 
400 

Lawrence,  Lord 

India — Telegraphic  Communication  with  India, 
Address  for  Papers,  824 

Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J.  T.,  Surrey,  JUid. 

Metropolitan  Bridges,  185 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,  Carlisle 

Africa,    South  —  Zulu    War  —  Misoellaneous 
Questions 
Detention  of  Messengers,  1432 
Overtures  of  Peace,  1810 
Returns  of  Killed,  Ac.  1352 
Brewers'  Licences,  Motion  for  a  Select  Com* 

mittee,  641 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  2R.  767 
Hares  (Ireland),  2R.  506 
Spirits,  Leave,  1541 

Leeman,  Mr.  G.,  York 

Railways— Railway  Accidentt«>A4op(i<m  of 
Cotttinnona  BimkM^  1850 
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Lefeybe,  Mr.  O.  J.  Shaw,  Beading 
Gostoms  and  Inland  Rerenae,  Comm.  d.  16, 
1581, 1532 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Shropshire,  S. 
London  School  Board  Ezpenditare,  Res.  1618 
Sopply— Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1274 

Leighton,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire^  N, 

Gastoms  and  Inland  Rerenue,  Gomm.  el.  28, 
Amendt.  1876,  1881 

Leslie,  Sir  J.,  Monaghan 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 
363 

Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Staveley  Sill,  Mr,  Mundella,  Mr.  JRodweU) 

c.  Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Amendt.  proposed  to  Question  [17th  April], 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^ ; "  and  which 
Amendt,  was,  to  leave  out  "now,". and  add 
**  upon  this  daj  six  months  "  {Sir  Bdreovrt 
Johnstone) ;  Question  again  proposed ;  De- 
bate resumed  Mdjf  16,  651 
Question  put  ;  A.  48,  N.  SO  ;  M.  18  (D.  L.  101) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2* 

[BUI  25] 

LiFFOBD,  Viscount 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt.  798 
West  Donegal  Railway,  Comm.  1335 

LiMEBioEi  Earl  of 
Army— Brigade  Depdt  System,  Res.  1224 

LmDSAY,  Colonel  E.  J.  Loyd  (Financial 
Secretary  for  War),  Berkshire 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Railways,  131 

60th  Rifles— Court  Martial,  123 
Surgeon  Major  Reynolds,  123 
Army  Estimates^-Medical  Establishments,  Ac. 
1967 
Volunteer  Corps,  2016 
Wormwood  Scrubs  Regulation,  Nomination  of 
a  Select  Committee,  326 

Linen  and  Hempen  Mannfetctares  (Lre- 

land)  Bill         {Mr,  James  Lowther,  Mr, 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 

0.  Acts  read  ;  considered  in  Committee ;  Resolu- 
tion agreed  to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ; 
read  1«  •  June  9  [Bill  202] 

Lloyd,  Mr.  M.,  Beaumaris 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.c^.  40, 
594  ;  cl,  44, 859, 861 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  d,  54,  219; 
el.  55,  223 ;  Consid.  Amendt.  1093 ;  Sche- 
dule 1,  Amendt.  1107 

Sapply^Land  Registry,  713 


Lloyd,  Mr.  S.  S.,  PUfimmth 

Customs  and  Inland  RcTcnne,  Comm.  el.    15, 

1520, 1527 
Education  Department — ^Teacben'  Salaries,  401 
India — East  India  RcTenne  Aoeonnts— Fii 

cial  SUtement,  Comm.  1088 


Lloyds'  FaHotie  I\ind 
Question,  Sir  Henry  HaTelook  ;  Answer,  Lord 
George  Hamilton  May  16, 570 

Local   Govemment  (Highways)    Provi- 
sional Orders  (Backangham,  Ac.)  Bill 

{Mr,  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2«*  May  14  [BIU  161] 

Committee*;  Report  Jlay  22 

Read  3«  •  1%  23 
I,  KuAU*  {The  Lord  President)  May  W 

Read2>*  Ju9m16  (No.  95} 


Local  Govemment  (Highways)  Prori- 
sional  Orders  (Dorset,  Ac-)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l«*  May  16  [BiU  186] 

Read  2***  Ifoy  27 

Committee*;  Report /uim  10 

Read  3«*/un«ll 
L  Read  l*"  *  {Lord  President)  June  13  (No.  Ill] 

Local  Government  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Gloncester  and  Here- 
ford) Bill      {Mr,  Salt,  Mr.  SeUter-Boatk) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  May  16  [BiU  185] 

Read2''*  May  27 

Committee* ;  Report  June  10 

Read3«*/tift«  11 
I.  Read  1> •  {Lard  President)  June  18    (No.  lit) 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisioial 
Orders  (Clonmel,  &c.)  Bill  [h.c] 

{Mr,  James  Zowther) 

c.  Read  I''  •  May  9  [BiU  166] 

Read  2^  •  May  16 
Committee  * ;  Report  May  26 
Read3o*ifay27 

Local  Government  (Lreland)  Provisional 
Orders   Confirmation    (Caahel,   tej 

Bill  [h.l]  {Mr,  James  Lou;tker\ 

e.  Read  2»  •  May  23  [BUI  141] 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  9 
Bead3«*  June  10 

Local  Government  (Lreland)  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation  (Downpatrick) 

Bill  [h.l]         {Mr,  James  Lowtker) 

e.  Read  2»  •  May  23  [BUI  1 40] 

Committee*;  Report /tifir 9 
Read3'>*/ttfie]0 
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Local  OoTemment  (Lreland)  Frovisioiial 
Orders  (Xillarney,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr,  Jwnea  Xowther,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for 

Ireland) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  May  IS  [BUI  178] 

Read  2^  *  May  20 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  27 

Reads'^*  June  10 
I.  Read  1^  •  (Lard  Preiident)  June  IS  (No.  110) 

Local  GoTemment  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (Waterford,  ftc.)  Bill 

(JTr.  Jatnes  Lotather,  Mr,  Attorney  General 

for  Ireland) 

e.  Committee  • :  Report  May  21        [BUI  ISS] 

Read  3<»  *  May  22 
/.  Read  1»  •  (Lord  Prendent)  May  23    ( No.  91 ) 

Read  2«*  May  80 

Committee*  ;  Report  June  13 

Read  3*  *  June  16 

Local  Gk>Yemment  (Poor  Law)  Provi- 
sional Orders  Bill 

{Mr.  Saltf  Mr,  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2?  •  May  13  [BUI  156] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  22 

Read  30  *ifay  23 
I,  Read  1**  {Lord  Prendent)  May  26  (No.  96) 

Read  2*  *  June  16 

Local  Government   Provisional   Orders 
(AT>ergavenny  Union,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr,  Selater-Booth) 

r.  Committee* ;  Report  May  26         [Bill  137] 

Read  3«  •  May  27 
/.  H9Ad}**  (Lord Preiident) May  21  (No.  103) 

Read2«*/u»0  16 

Local  Government  Provisional    Orders 
(Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings) 

BOl        [Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2«*  May  16  [Bill  169] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26 

Read3o*lfay27 
/.  Read  l^  •{Lin-d  President)  May  27  (No.  102) 

Read  2*  *  June  16 

Local   Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  ftc.)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Freeident) 

I,  Read  1*«  May  9  (No,  79) 

Read  2*  *  May  16 
Committee  * ;  Report  May  19 
Read  3*  *ifay  20 
Royal  Atwnt  May  23  [42  Vict.  e.  xliii] 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Aspnli,  ftc)  BiQ 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  ScUUer-Booth) 

c.  Read  2^  •  May  20  [BiU  151] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Ju%ie  9 

Considered  *  June  10 

Read  3«* /tin«  11 
/.  Read  1**  {Lord  President)  June  13  (No.  113) 


Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Azminster  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2o*  May  U  [BiU  154] 

Committee* ;  Report  May  22 

Read  3»  •  May  23 
I.  Read  l^*{Lord  President)  May  26  (No.  94) 

Read  2*  *  June  16 


Local   Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Aysgarth  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

-c.  Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26        [BiU  142] 

Read  8**  •  Jfay  27 
I.  Read  1» •  {L<yrd President)  May  27  (No.  104) 

Read  2*  *  ./ufie  16 

Local    Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Cartworth)  Bill 

{Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2o  •  May  19  [BiU  158] 

Order  for  Committee  discharged  ;  BiU  referred 

to  the  Committee  of  Selection  May  26 
Report  of  Select  Comm.*  June  13 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Castleton  by  BocMale,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2«  •  May  19  [BUI  160] 

Committee*;  Report  ifay  27 

Read  3«» /tine  10 
I,  Read  1'*  (Lord  President)  June  13  (No.  114) 

London  School  Board  Expenditure 
Mored,  * '  That  the  rapidlj  increasing  expendi- 
ture of  the  London  School  Board  requires 
the  earl  J  attention  of  the  Goyernment,  with 
the  view  of  imposing  on  it  some  more  effec- 
tual checks  than  appear  at  present  to  exist " 
{Mr.  Reginald  Yorke)  June  10,  1624  ;  after 
long  debate,  Debate  adjourned 


LoNQFOBD,  Earl  of 

Army— Brigade  Depdt  System,  Res.  1217 
Army — Condition  of  the  Anny  and  Short  Ser- 

Tioe  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1425 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  802 

Lord  Clerk  Register  (Scotland)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) 
€,  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  •  May  26  [BiU  196] 

Lotteries,  Illegal 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  June  13, 1810 

Lowe,  Bight  Hon.B.,  London  University 
India — East  India  RoTenue  Accounts — Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1185 
Supply— Land  Registry,  712 
Unifersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  999 
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Lefeybe,  Mr.  O.  J.  Shaw,  Beading 
Gostoms  uid  Inland  ReTonue,  Comm.  H.  16, 
1531, 15S2 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Shropshire^  8. 
London  School  Board  Expenditore,  Res.  1618 
Supply— Priaoni  in  England  and  Wales,  1274 

Leiohtok,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  N. 

Gostoms  and  Inland  Rerenue,  Gomm.  d.  23, 
Amendt.  1876,  1881 

LssLiEy  Sir  J.,  Monaphan 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 
368 

Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  StaveUy  Sill,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Bodwell) 

e.  Order  read,  for  resaming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Amendt.  proposed  to  Question  [17th  April], 
<*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^ ;  '*  and  which 
Amendt.  was,  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add 
«  upon  this  day  six  months  "  (Sir  Harcouri 
Jchnttone)*,  Question  again  proposed;  De- 
bate resumed  May  16,  651 
Question  put  ;  A.  48,  N.  30  ;  M.  18  (D.  L.  101) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2* 

[BUI  25] 

LiFFOBD,  Yiscount 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt.  798 
West  Donegal  Railway,  Gomm.  1335 

LxMERioE,  Earl  of 
Army— Brigade  Depdt  System,  Res.  1224 

Lindsay,  Oolonel  E.  J.  Loyd  (Financial 
Secretary  for  War),  Berkshire 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Railways,  131 

60th  Rifles^Gourt  Martial,  123 
Surgeon  Major  Reynolds,  123 
Army  Estimates^-Medical  Establishments,  dsc. 
1967 
Volunteer  Corps,  2016 
Wormwood  Scrubs  Regulation,  Nomination  of 
a  Select  Committee,  326 

Unen  and  Hempen  Mannfitctnres  (Ire- 
land) Bill  (if***  Jeme9  Lowther,  Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 

0.  Acts  read  ;  considered  in  Committee ;  Resolu- 
tion agreed  to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ; 
read  1«  •  June  9  [Bill  202] 

Lloyd,  IiIj.  M.,  Beaumaris 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Gomm.  cl.  40, 
594  ;  d.  44, 859,  861 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cl.  54,  219; 
c(.55,  223;  Consid.  Amendt.  1098;  Sche- 
dule 1,  Amendt.  1107 

Supply— Land  Registry,  713 


Lloyd,  Mr.  S.  S.,  PUfmouth 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  d.   15, 

1520, 1527 
Education  Department — Teacbers' Salaries,  401 
India — East  India  RcTcnue  Aoeoonts— Finaii' 

cial  SUtement,  Comm.  1088 

Lloyds^  Fatriotie  Fund 
Question,  Sir  Henry  HaTelock  ;  Answer,  Lord 
Greorge  Hamilton  May  16, 570 

Local   Government  (Highways)    Provi- 
sional Orders  (Backangliam,  Ac.)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  SOaUr-Boaih) 

e.  Read  2«*  May  14  [BIU  161] 

Committee*:  Report  ifay  22 

Read3«*  1%  23 
I.  KuAU*  (The  Lord  Fresidenl)Mayf6 

Read2»*  JtffMie  (No.  95) 

Local  Oovemment  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Dorset,  ftc)  Bill 

(Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booik) 

€.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  May  16  [BiU  186] 

Read  2<'*  ifay  27 
Committee  *  ;  Report  June  10 
Read  3"*^  JuneW 
I.  Read  l*"  •  (Lord  President)  June  13  (No.  Ill] 

Local  Government  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Gloncester  and  Here- 
ford) Bill      (Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  SeUter^BoUk) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1"*  May  16  [BiU  185] 

Read  2'' •  May  21 

Committee* ;  Report  June  10 

Read3«*/un«ll 
U  Read  1>  •  (Lffrd  President)  June  18    (No.  US) 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  ProvisioBal 
Orders  (Clonmel,  ftc.)  Bill  [h.c] 

(Mr.  James  Lowther) 

e.  Read  1^  •  May  9  [BiU  166] 

Read  2^"  •  May  16 
Committee  * ;  Report  May  26 
Read  3<>  *  Jtfoy  27 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Proviaonal 
Orders   Confirmation    (Cashel,   AcJ 

Bill  [h.l]  (Mr.  James  Lotcthery 

e.  Read  2«*  May  23  [BiU  141] 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  9 
Read3«*  June  10 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation  (Bownpatrick) 

Bill  [h.l]         (Mr.  James  Lowtker) 

e.  Read  2«  •  May  23  [BiU  1 40] 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  9 
Read  3"*  *Jnim  10 
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Local  Oovemment  (Lreland)  Froyisional 
Orders  (Killaxney,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr,  James  Loictker,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for 

Ireland) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1*>  •  May  13  [Bill  178] 

Read2''»  J/ay20 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  27 

ReAd3*'»/Mn«10 
/.  Read  1»  •  {Lwd  President)  June  13  (No.  110) 


Local  Gtoverninent  (Lreland)  Provisional 
Orders  (Waterford,  &c.)  Bill 

{Mr.  James  Lotctherj  Mr.  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland) 

c.  Committee  •  ;  Report  May  21        [Bm  183] 

Read  3«  •  May  22 
/.  Read  l**{Lord  President) May  23    (No.  91) 

Read  2'*  •  May  30 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  13 

Read  3**  June  16 

Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  Provi- 
sional Orders  Bill 

{Mr.  Salty  Mr.  Sclater-JBooth) 

c.  Read  2°  •  May  13  [Bill  165] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  22 

Read3*»*  May  23 
I.  Read  1*«  (Lord  President)  May  26  (No.  96) 

Read  2»  *  June  16 

Local  Government   Provisional    Orders 
(Abergavenny  Union,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sctater^Booth) 

c.  Committee* ;  Report  May  26         [Bill  137] 

Read  3«>  •  May  27 
/.  Read  ]>•  (Lord iVenVi^O^ay  27  (No.  103) 

Read2**/t<ne  16 

Local  Government  Provisional    Orders 
(Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings} 

Bill        {Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater- Booth) 

e.  Read  2««  May  16  [BUI  169] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26 

Read  3«»»  ifay  27 
/.  Read  I*  •  {L<nrd  President)  May  27  (No.  102) 

Read  2'>  *  June  16 

Local   Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  Ac)  Bill 

{The  Lord  President) 

I.  Read  1*«  May  9  (No.  79) 

Read2>*  J/ay  16 
Committee  *  :  Report  May  19 
Read  3*  *ifay  20 
Royal  Asaent  May  28  [42  Vtet  0.  xliii] 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Aspnll,ftc)  BiQ 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selaler-Booth) 

e.  Read  2^  •  May  20  [BiU  161] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  9 

Considered  *  June  10 

Read  S^*  June  11 
/.  Read  !■•  [Lard  Presideni)  June  13  (No.  113) 


Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Azminster  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2o*  May  U  [Bill  164] 

Committee* ;  Report  May  22 

Read3«*ifay23 
/.  Read  l*"  *  {Lard  President)  May  26  (No.  94) 

Read  2*  *  June  16 


Local   Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Aysgarth  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

c.  Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26        [Bill  142] 

Read  3**  •  May  27 
I.  Rend  l^*  {Lord President)  May  21  (No.  104) 

Read  2*  *  June  16 

Local    Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Cartworth)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2o  •  May  19  TBill  168] 

Order  for  Committee  discharged  ;  Bill  referred 

to  the  Committee  of  Selection  May  26 
Report  of  Select  Comm.*  June  13 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Castleton  by  Bochdale,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater- Booth) 

c.  Read  2«»  •  May  19  [Bill  160] 

Committee*  ;  Report  May  27 

Read  3*>  • /tin«  10 
/.  Read  1»»  {Lard  President)  June  13  (No.  114) 

London  School  Board  Expenditure 

Moyed,  "That  the  rapidly  inoreasioff  ezpendi- 
tare  of  the  London  School  Board  requires 
the  early  attention  of  the  Gorernment,  with 
the  view  of  imposing  on  it  some  more  effec- 
tual checks  than  appear  at  present  to  ezist  ** 
{Mr.  Reginald  Yorke)  June  10,  1624  ;  after 
long  debate,  Debate  adjourned 

LoNOFOBD,  Earl  of 

Army — Brigade  Depdt  System,  Res.  1217 
Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 

Tice  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1425 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  802 

Lord  Clerk  Register  (Scotland)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  V  •  May  26  [BUI  196] 

Lotteries,  lUegal 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  June  13, 1810 

Lowe,  Bight  Hon.H.,  London  University 
India — East  India  Rerenae  Aeeoants — Finan- 

cial  Statement,  Comro.  1185 
Supply — Land  Registry,  712 
University  Edoeatkm  (lr«buid),  2R.  993 
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LowTHEB,  Hight  Hon.  J.  (Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland),  York  City 

Criminal  Law — Caio  of  Ryan,  1813 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Agricultural  Depression.  1398 
Board  of  Works — Carrick-on-Suir  Bridge, 

1015. 1874 
Constabulary's nb-Constsble  Joyce,  122 
Cookstown,  Forcible  Dispersion  of  a  Meet- 
ing, 1917, 1918 
Criminal    Law  —  Dungarran   Magistrates, 

1004, 1005 
Fisheries  of  Sligo  and  Bonet  River,  1909 
Irish  Church    Mission  —  Distribution    of 

Tracts,  1231 
Irish  Prisons  Board — Infirmary  Surgeons, 

lUO 
National  School  Teachers,  1857 
Netterrille  Trust    Property— The  Louth 

Institution.  1156 
Poor  Law — ^Blessington  Dispensary  (Naas 

Union)  Medical  Officer,  1237 ;— Monaghan 

Board  of  Guardians,  1359, 1432 
Prisons   Act,  See.  27 — Prisons  Board  — 

Medical  Officers,  686 
Prisons — Religious  Denominations,  1809 
Public  Health  Act — Loans  for  Paving  Works 

in  Dublin,  1136 
Religious  Disturbances   at  Omej   Island, 

County  Galway,  688,  689 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund — Loans  to  Clare 

Fishermen,  1912 
Ribandism,  1229,  1230,  1356 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 

375 
Parliament — Public  Business,  136i 
Supply — Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  Ac.  210,  212,  213 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  1513,1515 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  &c.  197, 198, 

202 

Lttbbooe,  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 

London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  16i9 
Netterville  Trust  Property— The  Louth  Insti- 
tution, 1160 

Lunacy  Laws — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  May  22,  1012 

Lush,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Saliahury 

Army  Estimates — Medical  Establishments,  &o. 
1951, 1975 

LusK,  Sir  A.,  Finslury 

Army  Estimates — Medical  Establishments,  Ac. 

1959, 1975 
Metropolis— Local    Taxation,    Motion    for   a 

Select  Committee,  1822 
Parliament — Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 

406 
Supply— Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1460 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  Ac.  213 
Convict  Establishments  in  England  and  the 

Colonies,  755 
Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland,  1469 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  177 

[«ofrt. 


LusK,  Sir  A.— epnl. 

Lord  Advocate,  Ac.  Scotland,  146S 
Police,  Counties  and  Borooghs  (Great 

Uin),  741 
Prisons  in  England  and  Walet,  1275. 
Queen's   and    Lord    Treasnref*s 

branoer  in  Exchequer,  Sootlaod, 

155 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  14SS 
Secret  Services,  154 
Stationery,  Ac.  148, 149 


MoAbthxtb,  Mr.  A.,  Leicester 

Africa— West    Coast— Sierra 

Duties,  1609 
Supply— Prison  (3ommisaionert  for  Sootbai, 

dM.  1506 

Maoabtnbt,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tfrms$ 

Religious     Disturbances    at    Omey     laiaad. 
County  Galway,  686,  691 

MaoCabthy,  Mr.  J.,  Longford 
Cyprus,  Island  of—- Punishment  of  Prieela,  1809 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (IreUnd)  (No.  2),3R.  353 

MaoOabthy,  Mr.  J.  O.,  MaUow 

Ireland — Agricultural  Depression,  1S91 

Carrick-on-Suir  Bridge,  1874 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  9),  3R.  348 

MaoDonald,  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 

Army  Estimates — Medioal  Kstabliahnwti,  4e. 

1976 
Canada,  Dominion   of— Fortune    Bay,    New- 
foundland, 12 
Church  of  Scotland — Return  of 

1702 
Mines— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Dinas  Colliery  Explosion,  1811 
Mine  Inspectors'  Reports,  1197 
Royal  Commission  on  Aceideota  in 
—Exclusion  of  the  Press  and  Coutita- 
tion  of  the  Commission,  1137, 1138 
Prisons  Act— Perth  Prison,  16,  17 
Railways — Railway    Accidents — AdopCiiM  of 

Continuous  Brakes,  1857 
West  Indies— Jamaica — Coolies,  1912 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  0.  Fbasbb-,  Invemesi, 
ire. 

Education  (Scotland)  Act — BarvM  (Island  ef 

Lewis)  School  Board,  1234 
Supply — Courts  of  Law  and  Juaiioe,  Seotkad, 
1467,  1469 
Lord  Advocate,  Ac.  Scotland,  1463 
Register  House,  Edinbuigh,  Amaodt.  1474, 
1483 
Uncertificated  Legal  Practitioners  (ScotiandX 
232 

Mao  Iyer,  Mr.  D.,  Birkenhead 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts-^*'  Kain  v.  Fanaer,* 

1003 
Parliament— WhiUantide  Recess,  134, 136 
Trade,   State  of—  Statement  of  the  PrisM 

Minister,  1019;  Motion  lor  AdjopssMnf, 

1020 
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MoEeitna,  Sir  J.  N.,  Toughal 

Arm  J  Discipline  and  RegnUiion,  Comm.  d.  4S, 

615 
Iljpotheo  Abolition  (Scotland),  Consid.  1405 
Landlord  and  Tenant  ( Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 

338 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland),  1356 
Supplj — Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  1516 
Lord   Lieutenant    of   Ireland,    Household, 

dec.  204 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1204 
Universitj  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  503 

McLaqan,  Mr.  P.,  LinlithgawBhirB 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  c2.  15, 

1534 
Supply — Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  187 


McLaren,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 

Post  Office,  Edinburgh,  401 

Supply — Police  Courts  of  London  and  Sheer- 

ness,  721 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  063,  064, 

071 


Makins,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  T.,  EsMXy  8, 

Railways  —  Railway  Accidents  —  Adoption  of 

Continuous  Brakes,  1830 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cl.  10,  03 


Malta — The  Maltese  Civil  Service 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  May  22,  1013 


MAinrERB,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.    B. 

(Postmaster    General),      Leiceeter' 

shire  J  N. 
Copyright,  L.nw  of,  1706 
Post  Office — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Australian  Colonies — Conveyance  of  Mails, 

307 
China  Mails,  1007 
Eastern  Mail  Contract,  1702 
International  Post  Card,  The  New,  603 
Post  Office,  Edinburgh,  401 
Post  Office  (Ireland)  Telegraph  Clerks,  121 
Soldiers*  Letters  from  South  Africa,  1707, 

1708 
Telegraphic  Department — Female  Clerks, 
1230 


Mabtex,  Mr.  A«  G.,  Cambridge 

Army  IHscipilne  and  RegnlatioD,  Comm.  c/.  42, 

608 
Law  of  Distrees,  Ret.  71 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Ret.  387 

Mabtdt,  Mr.  P.,  Kilkenny  Co. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (IreUmQ  (No.  2),  2R. 
573 

MAB6ER£E3rE,  Yisoount 
Hares  (Iielaod),  2B.  1417 


Medical  Aot  a858)  Amendment  Bill 

{Dr.  Lu9h^  Sir  Treifor  Ztucremct,  Sir  Jotfph 

M'Kemna) 

€,  Order  read,  for  resuming  Af^journed  Debate  on 
Aroendt.  proposed  to  Question  [1 2th  Marohl, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»  ;  *'  and  whioh 
Aroendt.  was,  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add 
"upon  this  day  six  months **(itfr.  Serjinnl 
Simon);  Question  again  proposed;  Debate 
resumed  Jfay  16,  648 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^,  and 
committed  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Me- 
dical Aot  (1858)  Amendmtut  (No.  8)  Bill 
ILords] 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (Nc  S) 
Bill 

(Mr,  Arthur  MiUt,  Mr.  Childen,  Mr.  Oaldmy) 

e.  Read  2^*,  and  referred  to  a  Seltot  Oomm, 
May  16  [Bill  86] 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (No.  3) 

Bill  [H.L.] 

€.  Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  read  2^  to-morrow,  at 
Two  of  the  clock  "  May  15,  506  ;  Question 
put :  A.  30,  N.  16  :  M.  23  (D.  L.  00) 

Read  2^*,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee May  16 

Select  Committee  nominated  June  9 ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  1542 

Medical  Appointments  Qualification  Bill 

•        {Mr,  Errington,  Mr.  Blennerhastett) 

e.  Read  2^  *,  and  committed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment 
(No.  3)  Bill  [Lordt]  May  16         [BiU  62] 

Medical  Bills  —  The  Select  CommUtee^ 

Witnesses 
Question,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair;   Answer,  Lord 
George  Ilamilton  May  15,  iOO 

Medical  Reform 
Question,  Mr.  Errington ;  Answer,  Lord  Oaorge 
HamUton  May  12, 124 

Meldov,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Eildare 
Arm  J  Disetplina  and  Regnlation,  ComoLc/.Se, 

463 
Army  Estimates — Medieal  EstablisbmMiti,  4e. 

Amendt.  1060,  1066,  1069,  1070 
Ireland— Carrick-oo-Soir  Bridge,  1873 
Registrars  of  County  CoorU,  1018 
Irish  Choreh  Temporalities  CommiseioBtn— 

Mr.  Ball,  307 
Parliament — Poblie  Basioees,  ArraogMMiit  of, 

406 
Univenitr  Edocation  (Inlaad),  Uairt,  501 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
** Main  w.  Farmer/'  QocetiM,  Mr.  Mae  Iir#r; 

Aaawcr,  Viteoont  Saftdeo  May  22,  ie03 
Skifpimg  Ofice  Pu$,  Qaeetiof>>  Mr.  GMvUy ; 
Asewer,  VmoM  Sndom  May  12,  l$\ 
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Merewether,  Mr.  C.  G.,  Northampton 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Gomm.  el.  iO, 
585,  504  ;  cl.  42,  850 

Metropolis 

M18OSLLANBOU8   QUBSTIONB 

Gravel  in  the  Farki,  Question,  Observations, 

The  Duiio  of  Rutland  ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of 

Riohmond  and  Gordon  May  12,  120 
Open  Spaces,  Question,  Mr.  W.   H.  James ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  16,  569 
State  of  Repair  of  Public  Roads,  Question,  Sir 

Eardley  Wilmot ;  Answer,  Sir  James  M'Garel 

llogf^  May  19,  696 
The  Metropolitan  Toll  Bridges,  Question,  Sir 

James    Lawrence  ;     Answer,     Sir     James 

M'Garel  Hogg  May  12,  135 

Metropolis — Local  Taxation 

Amendt  on  Committee  of  Supply  June  13,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  "  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
powers  of  the  Vestries  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  their  administration  of  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  "  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane)  v.,  1813  ; 
Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  words,  dtc.  ;** 
after  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Metropolis  (Little  Coram  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and  Great 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,)  Improve- 
ment Provisional  Orders  Confirmation 

Bill  [H.L.] 

c.  Read  1°  •  May  12  [Bill  175] 

Read2»*3fay  19 
Committee  ;  Report  May  27,  1 400 
Considered  *  June  10 
Read3°*/u«€  11 

Metropolis  (Whitechapel  and  Limehouse) 
Improvement  Scheme  Amendment  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>•  May  16  [BiU  184] 

Read2<»*if(iy26 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  9 

Read  3**  •/«>!«  10 
/.  Read  1»*  (Lard Steward)  June  13    (No.  115) 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Water 

Expenses)  Bill  (Sir  James  MGarel 

Sogg,  Sir  Charles  W.  Bilke^  Mr.  Rodwelt) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°*  June  10  [Bill  204] 

Metropolitan  Public  Carriage  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  [h.l.]  (The  Lord  Steward) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1«*  Mdy  29  (No.  105) 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Fire  Bri- 
gade— Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
Moved,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Iler  Majesty  for  Correspondence  between 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  respectinff 
the  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis  "  (Earl 
OranviUe)  May  23,  1113  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 


liliLLS,  Sir  C,  Kent,   W, 
India — Four-and-a-half  per  cent  Loan 
ment,  694 

MuAA,  Mr.  A.,  Exeter 

America,  South — Chili  and  Pem^Hotti 

695 
Parliament — Pabllo  Boainess,  Arrangenu 

405 
University  Education  (Ireland),  1035 
Victoria — Constitutional  Qaestion,  1914 

Mines 

Mine  Accidents — The  Royal  Commission- 
elusion  of  the  Press  and  Constitution 
Commission,   Questions,    Mr.    Maedo 
Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Crosa  May  33, 

Mine  Inspectors'  Reports,  Qaestioo,  Mr. 
donald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mt 
1137 

Mines  ReguUuion  Act,  1872  —  Inspect 
Coal  Mines,  Question,  Mr.  Burt ;  Ai 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  June  13,  1808 

MoiTK,  Idir.  C.  J.,  Gloucester  City 
Blind  and  Deaf-Mute   ChUdren    (Edaca 

402 
Great  Seal  (Salary),  Comm.  1100 
Greece — Cyprus — Papers,  1361 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  114: 
Railway  Commission,  1914 
Supply — Stationery,  Ac.  138 

Superannuation  and   Retired   Allows 
<bc.  1517 
Theodoridi,  The  Convict,  Motion  for  an 

dress,  2032 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Greek  Frontier,  15 
Turkey— Turkish  Guaranteed  Loan,  1855, 

Moin^AoiT,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  E.,  } 
meath 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  263,  264, 
Amendt.  272,  275,  281,  286 

MoNTOOMEKY,  Sir  Q.  Q.f  Peellesshi 

Supply — Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  188 

Queen's    and    Lord    Treasurer's    Re 

brancer  in  Exchequer,  Scotland,  15 

Valuation  of  Lands  and  Assessments   ( 

land),  Comm.  785  ;  cl,  9,  Amendt.  787 

Moore,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Clonmel 
Board  of   Works   (Ireland) — Carrick-OE 

Bridge,  1014,  1015 
Fiji— Execution  of  Native  Prisoners — Al 

Barbarities,  1234 
Supply— Prisons  in  England  and  Wales, 
1285 
Reformatory,  Industrial,  &e.  Schools, 
1442,  1443,  1445 

Morgan,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Denhighsh 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  974 

MoBLEY,  Earl  of 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  115 
Treaty  of  Berlin— Greek  Frontier^  654 
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MiTKDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1870— 
Cattle  from  the  United  States,  138 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el,  15, 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1539 

Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (Maltby  Lands), 
2R.  2029 

London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  1647 

Supply — Convict  Establishments  in  England 
and  the  Colonies,  754,  750 

Municipal  Corporations,  Uhreformed — Re- 
port of  the  Commission 
Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton  Cross  June  12,  1720 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  32, 

451,  457  ;  cl  40,  585  ;  el.  44,  1575 
Supply — Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs  (Great 
BriUin),  742 
Prison   Commissioners  for  Scotland,   &c. 
1489 

Mure,  Colonel  W.,  I^enfreto 

Africa,  South— Civil  and  Military  Commands, 

Explanation,  1253 
Army — Miscellaneous  (Questions 
First  Class  Army  Reserve,  1012 
Soldiers  in  Uniform,  1868 
Volunteering  from  the  Militia  to  the  Line, 
239 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  30, 
Amendt.407,  423;  cl.  32,  436,  446.  477; 
cl.  38,  572 ;  cl.  40,  592 ;  d,  42,  612,  855 ; 
cl.  44,  864 
Army  Estimates — Military  Law,  Administration 

of,  1926 
Samoan  Islands,  400 


Naohten,  Colonel  A.  E.,   Winchester 

Army  Estimates — Militia,  1991 

Napiee  of  Magdala,  Lord 

Spain — Contraband  Trade  at  Gibraltar — Case 
of  the  "  Rosslyn,"  1900 

National  Fund  for  Relief  of  Families  of 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  8fe. 
Question,  General    Shute ;    Answer,    Colonel 
Stanley  June  13,  1806 

Navy 

MiSCELLlNSODB   QUSSTIOHS 

Admiralty  and  War  Office  Regulation  AO^ 
The  Secretariat  of  the  Admiralty,  Question, 
Mr.  Cbilders;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  11.  Smith 
May  15,  393 

Admiralty,  The 

The  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  Question* 
Mr.  D.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
May  27,  1369 

The  Naval  Department,  Question,  Observa- 
tions, The  Earl  of  Camperdown  ;  Reply,  The 
Duke  of  Hiobmond  nod  Qordoo  May  21, 1350 


Natt — cont. 


C€ue  of  Mr.  John  Clare,  Observations,  Mr. 
Biggar ;  Reply,  Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton  ;  Obser- 
vations, Mr.  Pamell  June  13,  1872 

Coaling  at  St.  Vincent,  Question,  Colonel 
Beresford ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
June  16,  1914 

B.M.S.  "  Iron  Duke,"  Question,  Mr.  Gourley  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  ifaj^  12,  131 

Mr.  W.  Froude,  the  late,  Question,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Reed  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  June  13, 
1806 

Pennons  of  Sergeants  of  Royal  Marines,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  KnatchbuU-Ilugessen ;  Answer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  June  12,  1706 


Nbwdeoatb,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  ^. 

Africa,  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
Explanation,  1253 
Zulu  War^Alleged  Cruelty  of  the  British 
Soldiers,  1714 

Customs  and  Inland   Revenue,  2R.  Amendt. 

757,  782  ;  Comm.  cl  15,  1524 
Ireland  —  Poor    Law  —  Monaghan   Board    of 
Guardians,  1358 
Religious  Disturbances   at    Omey  Island, 
County  Gal  way,  600 
National   Finances  and  Treaties — Control  of 

Parliament,  133 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1141 
Public  Business,  Arrangement  of,  404 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  294 
Supply — Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  1514 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  995, 1023, 
1032 


Noel,  Eight  Hon.  Ot.  J.  (First  Commis- 
sionor  of  Works),  Rutland 
Ilypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  Consid.  Motion 

for  Adjournment,  1405 
Supply— Works  and  Public  Buildings,  150,  151 
Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners,  1014 

Nolan,  Major  J.  P.,  Galway  Co, 

Army  —  Regimental   Commands  —  The   Five 

Years'  Rule,  1010 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  17;  Comm. 
cl.  30,  419.  432,  438  ;  cl.  32,  453,  457,  460  ; 
cl.  34,  463  ;  el.  36,  464,  407  ;  d.  40,  581, 
584,  588;    Amendt.    500,  591,  592,  596; 
cl.  41,  599  ;  Amendt.  600 ;  cl.  42.  Amendt. 
610,  612,  613.  840,  846,  850,  855  ;  cl.  43. 
Amendt.  ih.,  856  ;  cl.  44,  1564,  1595.  1697. 
1601 
Army  Estimates — Medical  Establishments,  &c. 
1965 
Military    Law,    Administration    of,    1937, 
1941, 1944,  1948 

Blind  and    Deaf-Mute    Children  (Education), 
Consid.  226 

Ireland— Carrick-on-Suir  Bridge,  1874 

Religious  Disturbances  at    Omey  Island, 
County  Galway,  686,  691 

Parliament^Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 

406,  1364 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  Motion  for 

Adjoamment,  821 

[eenJl, 
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NoLUl,  Major  J.  P. — eonf . 
Sopplf — Chief   ScereUrj  to  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenint  of  IreUnd,  Ao.  SOO 
Lord  LnoteDiDt  of  Ireluid,  HaawhoM,  Ac. 

199 
Friioni  in  Englaod  snd  W>l«i,  1290,  laSfi 
Rerornwtorf  and   laduilrial   gohooli,  As. 

1116 
Raporl,  3ST 

SMtioDer;,  Ae.  Amendt.  138,  141,  Hi 
UniTonitf  KdaoUion  (IraUnd),   LeiTO,  G03  ; 
SR.  1002,  1034 

NoBTH,  Colonel  J.  8.,  Oxfordshir* 

Anny— The  Warrmnl  of  Auguit  13th,  1877— 
SupenoMlan  of  Gensral  Offlcen,  1130 

Arinj  DiMiplino  and  RefnUtioo,  Coomi.  d.  33, 
130. 1E6 

AnnT  Eglimalei — Hedioal  Eitabliahmenti,  Ac. 
1973, 1976 

NoHTHcoTE,   Eiglit    Hon.    Sir    S,    H, 
{tee  ClianceUor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Northern  Borneo — Cation  of  Territory, 
Sj-e. 

Qne«ti0D(,  Sir  Chmrlei  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  W.  E, 
Fonler;  Anavsn,  Mr.  Bourke  Junt  12, 
1008;  Queationa,  Mr.  W.  £.  ForaMr;  An- 
men,  Mr.  Bourka  June  16,  1911 

NoBTOOD,  Mr.   0.   M.,    Stngtton-upoit' 
Mull 
Armj  Eatimatea — Medical  EatahluhmeoM,  A«. 
19S0 

Noxioiu  Oues  Bill 

(Mr.  Stlttlir-Jloeth,  Viteount  SanAm,  Sir  Emr^ 

Selmti-Iihl«m,  Mr.  SaU)    [BUI  133] 

«.MaTed,  "That  tbs   Bill    be   dow   read    3°" 

May  16,  641 
MoTcd,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
ISir    Eenry    Jama) :     after   shore   debate, 
Queilion  put,  atid  agreed  to :   Debilo  ad- 
journed 

O'Betehe,  Major  F.,  Leilrim 

Arm; — Balanoea  of  Deceaaed  Soldiera,  IDOB 
Organiution  —  Deparcmeatal   Committn, 
ISfiS 
Armj  Diaoipline  and  Rfgulntion,  Camm.  d.  30, 
130;  d.  32,  Amendt.  136,  13S,  111,  1S6  ; 
d.  10,  ess  :  d.  II,  6D2  :  cl.  13,  Cll,  B6\  ; 
«i.  11,  87«.  ISfiU,  1671.  1575 
Arnij  Eilimale* — Mililarjr  Lav,  Adminiilra- 
lion  or,  Ampiiilt.  1933.  1039,  1915, 1017 
Volunteer  Corpa,  3007 
Teomanrj  CBTslrj,  Amendt,  3000 
Ireland — Miacellaneoni  Quealioni 

Con atnbnlarj— Sub-Con atablo  Jojoe,  133 
Fiahrriea  ol'  Sligo  and  the   Booet   Rirer, 

1900 

Vole  for  Chief  Seerelarj'a  Office.  1013 

Snppljr — Lord  LivulenonC  of  Ireland,  Uoute- 

bold,  &c.  301  ;  Ampndt.  301,  307 

Priwui  in  t!;nj[Laad  ud  Waloi,  1383 


O'Bbiei,  Sir  P.,  King't  Co. 
Afrioa,  South— CiTil  and  MiUUrr  Co 

Eiplanation,  1357 
Arm;   Eitimntu— Militarj   Law,  Ad 

tion  of,  1931 
Uodlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  3] 
Suppl; — Lord  LientenBiit  of  Ireland, 
bold,  Ao.  300 
Stationer;,  Ao.  113,  114,  148 

O'CoiTOB  Dow,  The,  Roieotitmon 
Parliament — Haiineai  of  the  Honie,  t 

Order  oFBueineu,  600 
PreroeatiTo  of  (ha  Crown,  Rea.  386 
Dnirenitj    Edaoation    (Ireland),    33 
Leave,  470,  603;  2R.  930,  064,  104 


O'DomTELL,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Ihmgarvc 
Aftioa,  South — Miteelianeoni  Qaeatioi 
Cirll  and  HilUar;  Cornniaiut*,  Exp 
1211 

Natal— Indenture  of  NatiTei,  1016 

Tranaraal,  12Sfi,  1364,  1363 

Zulu  War— Alleged  Crneltiea  of  th( 

Troopi,  tola,   17D8;    Motion    l 

joumoient,  ITOB,  1T19 

Ann;  Diaoipline  and  Regnlation,  Comn 

571 ;  tl.  11,  1599 

Arm;  Eatimatea— Dirino  Servioe,  1921 

Medical  EiMbliihmenU,  io.  ISes, 

Britiah  ladiAU  Aaiociation,  Rei.  1143, 

Criminal    Law  —  Cireolatlon    of    Dii 

Literature,  1118 
India— Afghan iatan— The  War— Eieci 

Priunen  of  War,  18,  10 
Ireland — Miaeellaneoua  Queationa 
Agrionllural  Deprenion,  1389 
Carriek-on-Suir  Bridpt,  1873 
Cookitown — Foroible  DiipanioD  of 

ing. 1018 
Criminal   Law  —  1'be   Dongarran 

tntes,  1001,  10U5 
Iriab    Church    HlaaioQ  —  Diatribs 

Tracti,  1230,  1233 
Religioua   Diiturbansea  at    Omc; 
Count;  Galwi;,  6S8,  693 
Uw  of  Uiatreu,  Rei.  73 
Scotland- Religion*  UiatorbnooM  at  ] 
693 
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pi; — Court  of  Bankrnpto;  in  Irelan< 
Fiaher;  Board  in  Scotland.  Amendt. 
Law  and  Jnitioe,  Scotland,  14T0 
Lord  Advoeote,  ka.  Sootland,  1460 
Priaon   Commiaiianen   for   Scotlal 

1 100,  U99,  1501 
Priaon*  in  Englnnd  and  Walea,  1386 
Reformotor;    and    InduaLrial   Sohoc 

H17 
UniTcriit;   E^acation  (Ireland),   LaaTi 
1036 

O'GoBitAH,  Major  P.,    Waterford 
Arm;  Diacipline  and  Regnlation,  Comn 


O'Haqak,  Lord 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Rtpeat,  9R. 

Comm.  1898 
Tenuit  Bif  ht  (IraUad),  IS.  610 
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OmnilniB  BegnlAtum  mi  D 

{The  Emrl  pf  Stdniaie) 

I.  Committee  •  ;  Report  JTav  SO  (No.  41) 

Committee  pat  off  JTey  39, 1406 


Onslow,  Mr.  D.  E.,  Guildford 

Army  Estimates — Medieal  Establishmentt,  Ac. 
1951 

East  India  (Loan),  Comm.  1200 ;  2R.  1803 

Education  Department — London  Sebool  Board 
— Mr.  George  Potter,  14 

India — East  India  ReTenae  Aoeonnta— Finan- 
cial Statement,  Comm.  1092,  1167,  1798 

Indian  Marine,  2R.  793,  2028 


Oranmore  and  Browne,  Lord 

Convention  Ireland  Act  Repeal,  Comm.  1898 
llares  (Ireland),  Comm.  1897 

O'SHAuaHNESST,  Mp.  E.,  Limerieh 

Army  Estimates — Medical  Establishments,  &o. 

1964,  1977,  1984 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland),  395 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 

336, 341 
Supply — Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  <bc.  209,  210  ;  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  212 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  168 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Ac.  198 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1292 


O'Stjllivan,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Limerieh  Co. 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Res.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 325 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Hoehester 

Africa,    South — Zulu  War — Re-inforcements, 
1018 
Royal  Marines,  1018 
E^pt  —  French  and  English  Governments, 
1361 
Mr.  Vivian—- Papers,  1913 

Oyster    and    Miusel    Fisheries    Order 
CBhLckwBter,  Essex)  Bill 

{Tk£  Lord  Senmker) 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  VteL  e.  i] 


Paget,  Mr.  B.  H.,  Somersetshire,  Mtd 
Loodoo  Sebool  Board  Ezpenditare,  Ret.  1049 
Smnniary   Juriidktion,    Comm.   c/.   10,  90 ; 

cl.  28,  Ameodt.  214 ;  Sebedoie  1,  Amend t. 

224;  CoDsid.  Ameodt.  1104,  1108 
ValnatioB   of  Lands  and   Aaseaomeote  (Seoi- 

land),  Coflsm.  780 


Parker,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Perth 

Supply— Rt  ftn  msXmj,  Indmtrial,  ke,  Sebooli, 
14» 

fUmt,ldaj^bme^\4m 


Lonnt 

StwnfdUmo  Ordtrs  AW«  95  «iimI  90»  OWfTalkwa> 
Ix»rd  Wav^ney ;  Rep)y»  Tbo  LomnI  ClMUM«lK'»r 
Ifav  93^1128 
The  WkiUmmtids  Rttfst,  QtK^tion*  Karl  Omii« 
viUe:  Answer*  The  Earl  of  BeaconsOt^Kl 
Miy  13,  381 

Privais  BUfs,  Time  for  tho  Second  Readlnf  of 
Privato  Bills  brought  (tim  the  House  ol 
Commons  extended  to  the  17th  day  of  June 
next  Mip  97 

PritHits  and  Pr^'isiofMl  Ord^  Om/iitmi^im 
Bills,  Ordered,  That  Standing  Ortiers  Not. 
02.  and  03.  be  suspended  ;  and  that  the  lim«» 
for  depositing  petitions  bo  extended  to  tho 
first  day  on  which  the  House  shall  sit  alter 
the  Whitsun  reoesa  Afuy  37 

Commons 
ParliamefUarv  EleetioHi^ffaddin^on  /^iryAt, 

Question,  Nlr.  Ilopwood  ;  Answer,  The  LortI 

Advocate  May  26,  1233 
Parliamentary  Pavers  ^Ortsce  and  Cujmts, 

Questions,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Sir  Julian 

Goldsmid  ;   Answers,  Mr.  Dourke  Jtms  0, 

1433 
Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Ihuss^lhils  103— 

Questions'- The  •'  J/mi»  Hulf  /^ar r.v, '*  Quos- 

tion,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  May  22.  1040 
Rules  and  Practice  of  the  llmse--  The  CV<)#i 

Benches  and  the  Gallery^  Observations,  Mr. 

C.  Beckett- Denlson  ;    Reply,   Mr.  Hpesker 

May  27,  1362 
Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Reportlny 

— The  Report,  Questions,  Mr.  Cliambsrlain  t 

Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kxohsquer 

May  20,  836  ;  May  26,  1230 

The  Whitsuntide  Recess,  Question,  Mr.  Mao 
Iver :  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Kxehtt- 
qner  May  12,  134 

House,  at  its  rising,  adjourned  uniil  Monday 
0th  June  May  27, 1304 

Business  of  tfte  House 

Questions,  The  Marqness  of  Hartlngton,  Otne- 
ral  Sir  George  Balfour,  Mr,  Rflands  ;  An- 
swers, The  Chancellor  of  the  KxclH'qaer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Afay  0,  10  ;  Questions,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington,  i«ord  Kdmotid  Kltx* 
manrice,  i>r,  Cameron  ;  Annwers,  The  Chaii' 
eellorof  the  Exeheqoer,  The  O'Ccmor  l>on 
May  10,  600 ;  Debau  on  Ute  Jndiin  Budget, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  K.  Korstirr ;  Afiswi^,  Tl>e 
Chaneellor  of  the  Kxeh^qoer  May  20,  Um  i 
Questions,  Mr,  Monk,  Mr,  Jf»wd«faC#,  Mr, 
Dillwyn  ;  Answers,  Sir  Henry  Htslwitt'lMfttt- 
son.  The  Chaneellor  of  the  Kxeb*40^  M^y  7H, 
1141  ;  Qoeetioo,  Mr,  W.  K,  yor»ter ;  Au- 
swer,  Ibe  fJhane«llor  of  ti*e  KMSfUfqiptr 
May  20,  1240 ;  iMye  lU^^uhH/m  (/rehmi, 
Aa  (IfiW)  Amendment  JHU,  Q««et^, 
Ma>»r  Nolan ;  Answer,  Mr,  i,  Ij^Umr 
May  n,  1304 ;  QMilloM,  TM  Mnr^MM 
of  fJartinft//n,  Mr,  CaJlan  ;  Anew^rrs, 
The  Cloneellor  of  tlie  Ks4^«or,  %t9 
UeuTj  Selvin '  1UU<«MI  Jume  If,  MZZ', 
Qeetiion,  Ikr  I>*ri4  W»44eHi»om;  KHvW9f, 
IW  CkMseeller  of  tlio  U^MtAt^mer  Jmme  i^ 

9^^w»  0      ^B^v^^^^y     ^^H**^^^P^     ^fSl^^wp^W,    «Hpv# 
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PiBLumnT — C  OHHOK* — emit , 

F«woett,  Mr.  Childe™,  Mr.  RjUnd« ;  An. 
■irera,  The  Chinoellor  of  tbo  Exeheqner 
June  12. 1TS2 :  Queitioni,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fantor, 
Mr.  Callan  ;  Aniwan,  Thg  CluHi(«l]Dr  ot  Uw 
Eioheqacr  June  13,  1813 

Parliament  —  Arrangtmtnt  of  Publie 
Butitteu 
lIor«d, "  Thnt  the  Ordin  of  tbe  Daj  lubuqneot 
to  thg  Army  Diwipline  Rod  Regalation  Bill 
be  poitponed  ontit  after  (ha  Notice  of  Motion 
for  lean  to  faring  in  &  Bill  for  promoiing 
Dnivenitj  Eduoilion  inlrel«nd  "  {Mr.  Chan- 
eelim  oj  the  Excheijutr)  May  IS,  403 ;  after 
abort  <u>bite,  Motion  agreed  to 

Parliament — Committeei — Aieennon  Day 

Ordered,  ThM  Committeei  ifaall   Dot  >it  To- 
morrow, being  AaceniioD  Daf,  until  Tiro  of 


Jfay2l.  930 

Parliament — Prerogative  of  the  Croton 
N'otJee  of  Motion,  Mr.  Dillirjn  iffy  12,  121  ; 
AlteratioD  of  MolioD,  132  ;  Obaenationi, 
(tueitioD,  Mr.  Faocell ;  Keplf,  Mr.  Dillirjn 
May  13, 240 
Uoied, ''  That  to  present  the  growing  abuK  bf 
Uer  MAJealf'i  Minister!  of  the  preragalire 
and  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  coDHqnent 
Bugmsntalion  of  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  enablinf  them,  under  eoier  of  the 
■uppoied  peraonal  interposition  of  the  5oi 


reign,  t. 


withdra' 


control  of 

poller  >nd  expenditure  properlj  within  the 

•cope  of  it>  poweri  and  pririlegeg,  it  i>  ne- 

oeuarr  that   the  mode  and   limit!  of   the 

action   of  the  preropatire  ibould   be  more 

itrictlj  ob»erYed"  [Mr.    Dilluiyn)  May   13. 

242 

Amendt.  to  leare  oat  from  "  That,"  and  add  "by 
the  Constitution  and  Lawi  of  this  Realm,  it 
ii  the  right  and  dutf  of  the  SoTereign,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  onlj  b;  that 
advioe,  or  by  the  advice  of  Parliainent,  to 
direct  the  foreign  polioj  of  tbe  Country,  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  Treatiei,  and  to  de- 
clare war  or  conclude  apeaco"  {Lord  Robert 
Montagu)  v. :  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
word*,  die. ; "  after  long  debate.  Moved, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjoornod  "  (,Si> 
Robert  Feet) ;  Question  put ;  A.  40,  N.  347  i 
H.  301  (D.  L.91> 

Qnestion  again  proposed,  "That  the  wordi, 
die.:"  Moved,  "That  thii  Uoase  do  now 
adjourn "  {Major  Nolan)  ;  after  short  de- 
bate. Question  put ;  A.  43,  N.  307  ;  M.  264 
(D.  L.  92} 

Qncation  again  proposed,  "  That  the  words, 
Ac.  i  "  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  bo  now 
adjourned "  (Mr.  0'Sullivan)  ;  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  Debate  adjourned 

Pabliamekt — House  of  Commons 
New  Writ  iMwd 

May  13— for  Limerick  Citr,  v.  Iiaao  Butt, 
ciquirc,  daccoied 


PlHLUUR* 

New  Memberi  8vom  .  . 

May  9 — Robert  Fct«r  L>«rie,  eiqiii 

Juntffi— The  CTGorman  Mabon,  CUnt 
Duiiet   FitiGerald   Qabbett, 
Limerick  City 

Parliamentary  BnrghB  (Scotland 

{Mr.   Jamtt  Cowan,   Mr.  JTLtrm, 
Trtvityan,  Mr.  John  Halmi) 
e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  May  18  [1 

Considered*  May  19 
Reads-"  Jtfii!/20; 
I.  Read  1'* (Sari  Camperdoum)  May 23 
Read  2-  ■  May  27 
Committee';  Report  JToy  20 

Paenell,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Meath 

Afrioa,  South— Miicellaneoaa  Qaeatio 
Civil  and  Militarj  Commands,  Exj 

1260 
InitmotioDs  of  Sir  Garnet  Wc4ail 

1721 
Zaln  War,  13BS  ;— AUegml  Cnielti 
Britiih  Troops,  1716,  1717 
Armj — Armf    Organisation  — Depi 

Committee,  1^60,1663 
Armf  Discipline  and  Rsgnlation,  Comi 
Amendt.  163  ;   cl.  36,  4T1 ;  el.  38, 
Ml.  674  ;  el.  40,  SSI :  ct.  11,  Ame 
699,  800,   SOS :  d.  42,  606,  609,  i 
SSi  ;  el.  43,  Amendt.   866 :  et.  41, 
ib.,  SaO,  S61,  862, 883,  BT9,  S8t,  15: 
1S82,  1S91 
Army  Estimates — Divine  Service,  191! 
Medical   Establishments,  Ac.   19S 
1968,  1970,  1972,  lfl74,  1978  ; 
1980,  1982,1963,  1990 
Militarj    Law,    Administration    d 

1918 
Militia,  Amendt.  1908 
Teomanrr  Cavalrjr,  2003 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm 

for  reporting  Progresi,  1879 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Qnestions 
Agricultural  Depression,  139? 
N«tterville     Trust    Propert; — Tbi 

Institution,  HAT 
Poor  Law — Blessington  Dispensai 
Union)  Medical  Officer,  30S6 
NBTf— Mr.  John  Clare,  Case  of,  1873 
Supplf — ConTict   Establishments  in 
and  the  Colonies,  713 ;   Motion 
porting  Progress,  7B4,  76S 
Court  of  Bankrupter  in  Ireland,  IS 
Criminal  Prosecutions,  Ae.  (Irela' 
tion  for  reporting  Progress,  161(1 
Metropolitan  Polioe,  Ac.  729 
Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs  (Gi 

tain),  T4D 
Polioe  Courts  of  London  and   St 

723 

Prison   Commissionsrs  for   S«otll 

1401,  1493, 1101,  1S03,  1605,  Ii 

Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  13' 

tion  for  reporting  Progress,  13*1 

Amendt.  1304,  1303,1331 

UoiTtrsitf  £duoation  (IreUnd},SR,  10 
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PatenU^The  Patents  far  Inventions  Bill 
QaeitioDs;^  Mr.  B.  Samuelson  ;    Answer,  The 
Attorney  (General  May  22,  1006 

Patriotic  Fund,  The — Powers  of  Commis- 
sioners 
Qaestion,  Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  May  23, 1136 

Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham,  8. 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  774 
Customs  Department — Re-organization  Scheme, 
393 

Peel,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  E.,  Tamworth 

Africa,  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
ExpUnation.  1241,  1242, 1247 
Zulu  War,  1378,  1552 
Prerogative  of  .the  Crown,  240  ;  Res.  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  320,  321 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Warwick  Bo. 

Railways — Railway  Accidents — Adoption  of 
Continuous  Brakes,  1842 

Fell,  Mr.  A.,  Zeicestershire,  8. 

Law  of  Distress,  Res.  65 

Local  Finance  —  Annual    Statement — Public 

Works  Loans  Bill,  IQOO 
London  School  Board  Expenditure,  Res.  1648 

Pbhoy,  Eight  Hon.  Earl,  Northumber- 
land, N. 
Criminal  Law — Hanley,   Alleged  Cruelty  at, 

11 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  si,  54,  220 

Persia — Retirement  of  the  British  Minister 
Question,  General  Sir  George  Balfour;   An- 
swer,   The    Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
May  19, 685 

PETERBOBOUaH,  Bifihop  of 

Church  of  England — Glebe  Lands,  Motion  for 

a  Paper,  1427 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  ol,  6, 390 

Petty  dutoms  (Scotland)  Abolition  Act 
Amendment  Bill 

{The  Earl  of  AirlU) 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Viet,  e,  13] 

Pier  and  Harbonr  Orders  Confirmation 

Bill  (lord  Eenniher) 

I.  Read  2*  •  May  15  (No.  73) 

Committee*;  Report ifay  16 
Read  3**  May  23 

Pdc,  Captain  B.,  Gravesend 

'* Princess  Alice"  Calamity — Proceedings  at 

the  Inquest,  1353 
Thames  Kiver  Traffic  Committee^The  Report, 
1353 

VOL.  OOXLVI.    [tried  sebies.] 


Flayfaib,  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  JEdin- 

lurgh  and  St.  Andrew^s  Universities 
College  of  Science,  Dublin — Professor  Gallo- 
way, 391 
Medical  Bills— Select  Committee,  400 
Metropolis  —  Local  Taxation,  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  1825 

Pltjwket,  Hon.  D.  R.,  Dullin  University 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  504  ; 
.  2R.  977 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment Bill 

{The  Lord  Norton) 
I.  Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Vict,  c.  12] 

Poor  Law — The  Truck  System — Dudley, 

Sfc. 
Question,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  May  27,  1356 

Poor  Removal 
Select  Committee  nominated  June  9 ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  1542 

Post  Office 

MxaoiLLANxons  Quistions 

Australian    Colonies — Conveyai%ee  of  Mailt, 

Question,  Mr.  Baxter;  Answer,  Lord  John 

Manners  May  15,  307 
China  Mails,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Dalrymple ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  May  22, 1007 
Eastern  Mail  Contract,  Questions,  Sir  George 

Campbell ;    Answers,   Lord  John  Manners 

June  12,  1702 
Mail  Contract  toith  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Steam  Company,  Question,  Mr.  J.  Holms  ; 

Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetson  June  12, 

1720 
Soldiers*  Letters  from  South  Africa,  Questions, 

Mr.  Oliver  Walker,  Greneral  Shute ;  Answer, 

Lord  John  Manners  June  12, 1707 

Telegraph  Department 

Female  Clerks,  Question,  Mr.  Chamberlain ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  May  26, 1230 
Telegraph    Clerks  —  Post   Ofice,   Edinburgh, 

Question,  Mr.  M'Laren ;  Answer,  Lord  John 

Manners  May  15, 401 

The  New  Intemationcd  Post  Card,  Questions, 
Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Answers,  Lord  John  Manners 
May  19,  692 

PoTTEB,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Rochdale 
Ceylon— Food  Scarcity,  1700 

PowEE,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  JUayo 

Africa,  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 

1260, 1262 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  30, 
426  ;   cL  32,  Amendt.  459  ;   cL  36,  469  ; 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  473,  474  ;  cl,  44, 
1599 
Army  Estimates — ^Medical  Establishments,  Ac. 
1986  1989 
Military  Uw,  Administration  of,  1985,  1943 

8  y  ieofik 
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P«wn,  Ur.  J.  O'CoDDOr— emi. 

Cuitomi  Bad  laUjsi  Itet«i]u«,  Camm.  tl.  23, 

laeo 

JreloTid — AgrionUnnl  DiprtMioD,  1393 

Carrick-on-SuJr  Bridg«,  18T4 
Freregaliie  of  the  Crown,  Rn.  330,  333 
Supplj — Ciril  Serrlocl  sod  Reretlua  Dcp*rt- 
meiiti,  MoliDD  far  Adjoanunent,  133i, 
1336 
Lord  LieaUiuuit  of  Ireltmd,  BooMtiold,  Ao. 

SOS 
Priwn   CommUiionen    for  Seotlind,   Ac. 

lie? 

Friioni  In  Englmd  knd  'Wmlet,  Hotloo  for 

reporting;  Prognu,  1319,  1833 
Secret  Serrioei,  ISS 
UoiTanit;  Education  (Ireland),  1080 

FovsB,  Hr.  B.,   Watfrford 
Hirei  (IraUcd),  3R.  606 

Po'wSBscouBT,  TUoount 
Teiunt  Right  (ltetuid},3R,  804 

PoiriB,  Earl  of 

Cathedral  Sutato,  SR.  887 

"  Prineeu  Alice  "  Calamity — Frocteiingi 
at  the  Inquest 
Queition,  CipiaiD  Fim  ;  Ansmr,  Ur.  Aubeton 
Crou  Jfay3T,  1363 

PrUont  Aet — Ptrtk  Priton 

Qaeitioni.    Mr.    Maodonald  ;    AD*wer«,   Mr. 
AuheloD  Croii  May  0,  16 

Pruoiu  {Ireland)  Act,  See  11— The  Prt- 
lotu  Board— Medical  Offioert 
Qoaitian,    Mr.    Erringion ;    Anawer,   Ur.  J. 
Lowther  Mai/  10,  096 

Probate,  Legacy,  and  Suceeuum  Dutiei 
Moved,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  tfaii  llonie,  it 
la  expedient  that  in  Ilea  of  Probite  and  Ad- 
mioislralion  Duty,  which  ig  no«r  payable  ae. 
cording  to  unequnl  ratei,  npon  the  prreonal 
eaCato  of  deceased  peraane,  and  in  lieu  of 
Lcgier  Datf,  which  ii  noir  pajible  at  tbtioub 
ntee  and  rariouB  llmei  in  reapect  of  eaoh 
(eparnle  gift  bj  wi[|,  and  each  aepumte  ahare 
of  an  inlaitate't  eatate,  «ae  Dutf  onir  ahould 
be  levied,  at  a  aniform  rate,  upoD  the  ralaa 
of  the  pergonal  eatale  of  everj  daoaaied  per- 
goD  "  {Mr.  Doddt)  May  20,  S8T 
Amendt.  to  learo  out  from  "  expedient "  and 
add  "  to  reconalder  and  reviae  the  pragrea- 
afve  ratea  of  Probata  and  AdminiBtnition 
Dutx.  nod  to  afford  greater  faciiitiea  for  the 
aaieiameat  and  aettlemcnt  of  Legaoj  and 
Succeasion  Dulica  upon  futare  or  contingent 
ovpijM.  and  for  the  relief  of  ezecutora.  nd- 
miniatmorg,  and  truatcea  in  respect  of  the 
aame "  {Mr.  Grrgory)  v,  ;  Quealion  pro- 
poied,  "That  the  woij*.  *c. ;"  after  de. 
bnte,  Quettion  put :  A.  69,  N.  131 ;  M.  73 
(D.  L.  106) 
Vorda  added  ;  main  Queation,  aa  amended, 
put;  A.  131,  N.  34;  M.  107  (D.  L.  lOS), 
Knd  Bgmd  to 


frosecntioii  of  OSbaces  BUI 

[Tk4  Lord  ChsnetUory' 
l  Rnd  3>,  after  abort  debat«jri9  37.  1 
( 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Am 

Bill        (.Mr.  AUnmdcr  Bnvm,  I 
atlt,  Mr.  Sydtr) 
«.  Committee— B J.  Mag  38,  18M        [I 

PuiUe    Sealth    Aot  —  Bvp^rw 
SJaughter-houtM 
QoeatiOD,  Sir  Eardlaf  Wilmot;  Au 
SelatwBootb  Jfity  15. 304 

Public  HeaHli    <SeotUitd)    Act 

Amendmeat  Bill       {Earl  Cam, 

I.  RMdl-'JfiiyO  (I 

Read  2>  ■  May  10 

Committee*!  Report  Jfoy 80 

RMd3**jray33 

Rojal  AaMnt  May  97  [11  FaM. 

PnbUc  Hesltli    (Scotland)    Proi 
Order  (BotliwelU  Bill 
{Tiu  lord  AitotaU,  Mr.  Steretmy  ( 
c.  Read  2"  •  May  9  [BU 

Committee  ■  ;  Report  Jfay  10 

RendS"*  Jfair33 
i.  Readl'*(X«rdSt«ioard)Jfay33    (N 

Read  3*  ■  May  30 

Committee*  :  Report  Jiuie  19 

Read  3>* /km  16 

Public   Health    (Scotland}    Frov 
Order  (Cattle  Donglaa)  Bill 
{Tl>*  Lord  8t*timr<l) 
I.  RMd3'*jrayl3  (N 

Committee* ;  Report  Jfraif  18 
Read  3*  ■  May  16 
Rojal  Aaaant  May  33  [43  Viet,  e 

Pullio  Wbrh  Lorn  Bill 
Local  Financt — Amtual  SbUeatent,  Qi 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Cbamberlain  ;  Aoawi 
Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqner  Jtoit  19 

Puhlie   Workt  Loant  Cvrnmunvtun 
Seport 
egtioD,  Oe 
iwer,  Sir  Henry  Selwio-Ibbetaoii  i 

402 

Baceconrui  (Ketropolii)  Bill 

(Tit  Viieount  SnJUUi 

t.  MoTed,   "  That  the    Bill  ba  now  r« 

May  13,  IDO 

AmeDdt.  to  leave  out  ("  now,")  and  add 

daj  gix  monlha  ")  {Tht  Lord  St.  Le» 

after    debate,   on   QoeaCion,  that   (" 

io.  f  Cent.  84,  Not-Cont.  67  ;  M.  37 

Diviaion  LiiC,  Coat,  and  Kot-Coat. 

Reaolved  in  the  AtBrmativa ;  Bill  read  : 

{No 
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LOW 


346. 

Local  Gtoyemment  (Lreland)  Provisional 
Orders  (EiUamey,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  James  Lowther^  Mr,  Attorney  General  for 

Ireland) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  May  13  [BUI  178] 

Rcad2«»i/ay20 

Report  May  27 


Committee  * 
Read  S""*  June  10 
I,  Read  1»  •  {L<n-d  President)  June  13  (No.  110) 

Local  Goyernment  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (Waterford,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  James  Jjowther,  Mr.  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland) 

c.  Committee  •  ;  Report  May  21        [BUI  133] 

Read  3<»  •  May  22 
/.  Read  !••  (Lorrf  President) May  23    (No.  91) 

Read  2»  *  May  30 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  13 

Read  3*  •  June  16 

Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  Provi- 
sional Orders  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2^  •  May  13  [Bill  165] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  22 

Read  3*»*  A/ay  23 
/.  Read  1*  •  {.Lord  President)  May  26  (No.  96) 

Read  2*  */un«  16 

Local  Government   Provisional   Orders 
(Abergavenny  Union,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Committee* ;  Report  May  26         [Bill  137] 

Read  3o  •  May  27 
/.  Read  }''•  (Lord  President)  May  27  (No.  103) 

Read  2»  •  June  16 

Local  Government  Provisional    Orders 
(Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings) 

Bill        {Mr.  Salty  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2o»  May  16  [Bill  169] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26 

Read  3«»  •  May  27 
/.  Read  I* •{Lord  President)  May  27  (No.  102) 

Read  2'«  *  June  16 

Local   Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  ftcO  Bill 

{The  Lord  President) 

I.  Read  I**  May  9  (No.  79) 

Read2'»*  J/ay  16 
Committee  *  ;  Report  May  19 
Read3<'*lfay  20 
Royal  Assent  May  23  [42  Vict.  c.  xliii] 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(AspnU,  ftc)  BiU 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2»  •  May  20  [BiU  161] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  9 

Considered  *  June  10 

Read  3»  •/«»!«  11 
/.  Read  1»*  {Lord  President)  June  13  (No.  113) 


Local  Government   Provisional   Orders 
(Axminster  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Read  2o*  May  U  [Bill  164] 

Committee* ;  Report  May  22 

Read  30  •i/ay  23 
I.  Read  1*  •  {Lord  President)  May  26  (No.  94) 

Read  2*  *  June  16 


Local   Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Aysgarth  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

c.  Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26        [Bill  142] 

Read  3°  •  May  27 
I.  Read  1*  •  {Lord President)  May  27  (No.  104) 

Read  2*  •  June  16 

Local    Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Cartworth)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2o  •  May  19  [Bill  168] 

Order  for  Committee  discharged  ;  Bill  referred 

to  the  Committee  of  Selection  May  26 
Report  of  Select  Comm.*  June  13 

Local   Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Castleton  by  Bochdale,  ftc.)  Bill 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Read  2»  •  May  19  [Bill  160] 

Committee*  ;  Report  May  27 

Read  30  •/un«  10 
I.  Read  l^*  {Lord  President)  June  13  (No.  114) 

London  School  Board  Expenditure 

MoTed,  *'That  the  rapidly  increasing  expendi- 
ture of  the  London  School  Board  requires 
the  early  attention  of  the  GoTernment,  with 
the  view  of  imposing  on  it  some  more  effec- 
tual checks  than  appear  at  present  to  exist " 
{Mr.  Reginald  Yorke)  June  10,  1624  ;  alter 
long  debate,  Debate  adjourned 

Longford,  Earl  of 

Army — Brigade  Depot  System,  Res.  1217 
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The  Duke  of  Rutland ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of 

Beaconsfield  May  20,  813 
Statement  of  the  Prime  Mmieter,  Question, 

Observations,  Mr.  Biao  Iver ;   Reply,  Mr. 

Speaker  May  22, 1019 


STA 


8XIL 


(INDEX) 


SUL 


SUP 


Statate  Law  Bension  (Irelaiid)  Bill 

(Mr.  Attomeff  General  for  Ir$Umd,  Mr.  JamtM 

Lowtker) 

e.  Read  S**  •  Jfoy  9  [BiU  182] 

I.  Read  l**{The  Lord  Chaneellor)  May  12 

Read  2*  May  28»  1183  (No.  80) 

Committee*;  Report  J£iy 27 

Read  8**ifi^  29 

Stevensoit,  Mr.  J.  C,  South  Shields 
Supply — Police,  CSooniiea  and  Boroughs  (Great 
Britain),  788 

Stewart,  Mr.  J.,  Ore&noek 

Sapplj— Looal  Taxation  in  Sootland,  162 
Reformatory,     Indostrial,    Ac.    Schools, 
Amendt.  1485,  U86 

Stewart,  Mr.  M.  J.,  WigUm  Bo. 

Army  Estlmatea— Volunteer  Corps,  2005 
Indl» — East  India  RoTcnue  Accounts— Finan* 

eial  Statement,  Comm.  1802 
Supply— Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  160 
Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  188 

StraiU  SeUlemmU^I%0  Sultan  ofJohor 
MoTcd,  '*  That  an  humhle  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for.  Copy  of  the  Treaty  of 
1855  between  the  Sultan  of  Johor  and  his 
Tumonggong,  and  for  the  correspondence 
respectSig  Muar  since  the  death  of  the  late 
Sultan  of  Johor "  (I%«  Lord  Stanley  of 
AJdorley)  May  27,  1841 ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 

Strathnaibn,  Lord 

Army — Brigade  Depdt  System,  Res.  1216 
Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
?ioe  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1418, 1425 

Sugar  Indmtries — The  Select  Committee 
Question,  Mr.  Ritchie ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  May  18,  235 
MoTcd,  "  That  the  Select  Committee  do  con- 
sut  of  17  Members  "  {Mr.  RUehie)  May  20, 
925 ;  after  short  debate.  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  929 

SuLLiVAir,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Zouth  Co. 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Mlsoellaneons  Ques- 
tions 
1864 
Alleged  Cruelties  by  the  British  Troops, 

1712 
ClTil  and  Military  Commands,  Explanation, 

Motion  for  AdjoummenI,  1242, 1265 
Instructions  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  1857 
Ofertures  of  Peace,  1285 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 

872,  875 
Army  Estimates    Divine  Serrice,  1920 

Medical  Establishments,  &c.  1971,  1972, 

1978,  1989 
Military  Law,    Administration   of,    1988, 
1942, 1947 
Criminal  Law — Case  of  Ryan,  1812 
Customs  Re-organisation,  1708 


SuiuTAV,  Mr.  A.  M.    eeitf. 

Ireland — ^Miscellaneous  Qneitiofis 
Agrioulturml  Deivression,  1894 
H&h  Court  of  Justiee— Boaineas  ia  te 

Chancery  Difision,  1708 
Intoxicating  Liquors,  895 
NettenriUe  Trust  Propertj— The  Looft  U- 

Btitution,  1158 
Religious  Disturbances   in  Omej  Liaal, 
County  Galway,  691 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  ComnuMioMrB— 

Mr.  Ball,  895,  896 
Poet  Offloe— New  IntematioBal   Poet   GbH, 

692, 698 
Supply— CouTiet  Establishmnts  in  EaglaBd 
and  the  Colonies,  751 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  Irsland,  1514 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  174, 175 
Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs  (Gxeaft  Bii- 

tain),  742 
Prison  Commissionon  for  Seotiaad,  4e. 

1508, 1509 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  1295, 1296 
SUtionery.  Ac.  148 
University   Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  594, 
1025 


Summary  Jnriadictioxi  BQI 

{Mr.  Secretary  Croea,  Mr.  Attorney  General^  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  Matthew  Sidiey) 

c  Committee  {on  rv-eomm.)— b.p.  Jfey  9, 88 
Committee  ;  Report  May  12,  214    [Bill  186] 
MoTcd,  "That  the  BiU  be  now  taken  into 

Considemtion  "  May  22, 1093 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  **  That,**  and  add 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  compeBaalien 
should  be  made  to  clerks  of  the  peace,  now 
paid  by  fees,  for  the  diminution  oi  tbor  in- 
comes which  will  be  caused  by  the  prtmsions 
of  thU  BiU"  {Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd)  v. ;  Qose- 
tion  proposed,    '*That  the  words,    Ac^;** 
after  short  debate.  Question,  put,  sjid  agreed 
to 
Main  Question,  **  That  the  BUI  be  now  taken 
into  Considemtion,"  put,  and  agreed  to ; 
BUI,  as  amended,  considered         [Bill  169] 
ReadSo*ifay28 
I.  Read  1**  {Lord  Chattedlor)  Maty  26    (No.  97) 

SX7FPLT 

Considered  in  Committee  May  12,  186— Civil 
SuviOB   EsTDfAXxs  —  Class    IL— SALAKnS 

KKD   EXPKHSXS  OF   PUBUO   DXFAMMSjyS 

Resolutions  reported  May  18, 827 ;  after  short 
debate,  Reeolutions  agreed  to 

Considered  in  Committee  May  19,  700 — Civil 
SxnTicB  EsmiATBs — Class  IIL — Law  ass 
JusTion — Resolutions  reported  May  28 

Considered  in  Committee  May  26, 1266 — Civil 

SUVICB  ESTIMATBS — ClASS  HI. LaW  AI» 

JusnoK— Resolutions  reported  May  27 
Considered  in  Committee  Jwna  9, 1484— Civil 
SxnviOB  EsTDCAns-^CiiAss  III.— Law  ais 
Jusnon— Class  VI.— -SuPKBAmniAziov  a» 
RxnaiD  Allowavobs,  Axn  GnATomna  von 
Chabitabli  ahd  othbb  Pubfobbo— ReaolD- 
tions  reported  June  12 
Considered  in  Committee  i/Miel6,1919— Ama 
EstiMAXBs — Resolutions  reported  Jwm  17 


SUP 
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Supply  of  Drink  on  Credit  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Earl  Stanhope) 

I  Presented  :  read  1*  May  13,  229      (No.  84) 
Read2**  iray29 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill  [H.L.]    [Mr,  Attorney  General) 
c.  Read  2<>  •  Mat/  12  [BiU  184] 

Committee — b.p.  June  9, 1541 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acte  [^Sala- 
ries,  Sfc,'] 
Considered  in  Committee— Resolation  thereon 
May  16,  652 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Officers) 

Bill  [H.I..]    {The  Lord  Chancellor) 
L  Presented  ;  read  1*  *  May  9  (No.  76) 

Synan,  Mr.  E.  J.,  lAtneriek  Co. 
Law  of  Distress,  Res.  67 
Uniyersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Motion 
for  Adjoammenty  1000 

Talbot,   Mr.  J.  O.  (Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade),  Oxford  University 
Thames  RiTer  Traffio  Committee— The  Re- 
port, 1353 

Taylob,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester  Bo. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  30, 

429 
Criminal  Law — John  Stanley,  Case  of,  231 
Manslaughter   of  a  Game- Watcher — The 
Sentence,  302 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  cl,  10,  Amendt. 
00;  <r/.  11,  Amendt.  03 

Telegraphs,  Electric — "  The   Government 

and   the    Telegraph    Companies ''  — 

Purchase    of  the    United    Kingdom 

Electric  Telegraph  Company 

Question,  Mr.  Fortescae   Harrison;  Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  10, 

607 

Tenant  Bight  (Ireland)  Bill 

{The  Earl  of  Belmore) 

2.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»" 
May  20,  705 
Amendt.  to  leaTO  out  ("  now,'*)  and  add  (<*  this 
day  six  months")  {The  Vitccunl  Lifford)\ 
after  debate,  on  Question,  that  ("  now,")  ^.  ? 
resolved  in  the  negative ;  and  Bill  to  be  read 
2*  on  this  day  six  months  (No.  35) 

TEzmAi^T,  Mr.  E.,  liceds 

Railways — Railway    Accidents — Adoption    of 
Continuous  Brakes,  1844 

Terms  of  Bemoval  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr.  Montyomerie,  Sir  William  Cuninghamej  Mr. 

Mackintosh^  Sir  Windham  Anetruther) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  May  10  [Bill  ISO] 


Thames  River  {Prevention  of  Floods)  BiU 

(hg  Order) 
e.  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  taken  into  Con- 
sideration "  May  20,  825 

Amendt  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
Tuesday  the  24th  of  June  next  "  {Colonel 
Beretfcrd)\  Question  proposed,  '*  That 'now,' 
dsc. ;  '  after  short  debate,  Amendt.  with- 
drawn 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill,  at 
amended,  considered 

MoTed,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  d»  "  {Sir 
James  M'Oarel  Hogg)  May  23,  1134  ;  after 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  (Prince  of 
Wales's  Consent,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  signi- 
fied) ;  BiU  read  S^ 


Thames   River    Traffic    Committee— The 
Report 
Questions,  Captain  Pim,  Lord  Francis  Hervey ; 
Answers,  Mr.  J.  6.  Talbot  May  27, 1353 


ToRR,  Mr.  J.,  Liverpool 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Comm.  d.  54, 219 


Tottenham,  Colonel  C,  New  Ross 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 
352 


Traoy,  Hon.  F.  S.  A.  Hanbury-,  Mont- 
gomery 
Copyright,  Law  of,  1706 

Tramways  Orders  Confirmation  Bill 

{Mr.  John  O,  Talbot,  Viteount  Sandon) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !<>  *  May  16  [BUI  187] 

Read2'>»ifay27 


TVsatg  of  Berlin 

MlSCBtLANBOUS   QuiSTIONS 

Article  23 —  The  European  Provinces  of  Turkey, 
Questions,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answers, 
The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  May  16, 
398 ;  June  9, 1430 

Balkan  Fortresses,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Baxter : 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  12,  127;  Ques- 
tion, Earl  Stanhope;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury  May  13,  227 

Eastern  Roumelia,  Questions,  Mr.  Hanbury, 
Sir  Alexander  GN>rdon  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke 
May  9,  9 

Execution  of  AHicles,  Question,  Sir  WUliam 
Haroourt;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ifoy  16,567 

Oreek  Frontier,  The,  Questions,  Mr.  W.  Cart- 
wright,  Mr.  Monk,  Sir  Charles  W.  DUke ; 
Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Bourke  May  9,  14 ;  Question,  Obser- 
Tations,  The  Earl  of  Morley ;  Reply,  The 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  May  19,  654  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Laing ;  Answer,  The  ChanoeUor  of 
the  Exohequtr  May  22, 1005 
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Tr$aty  of  Berlin — ArtieU  22 — Occupatum 

of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rownelia 
MoTed,  *'  That  the  Coireapondenoe  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  other  Powers 
on  Article  22  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  "  ( The  Lord  Straiheden  and 
Campbell)  May  19,  655  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  withdrawn 

Tbubo,  Lord 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Condition  of  the 
Regiments,  666, 694  ; — Reinforcements,  381 

Army— Army  Organization— The  Committee, 
1416, 1417,  1901 

Army — Brigade  Depdt  System,  Res.  1224 

Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 
Tioe  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1421 

Tnutee  Acts  Consolidation  and  Amend- 
ment Bill  (•^'''  Otbome  Morgan,  Mr, 
Gregory,  Mr,  Alfred  Marten,  Sir  Senry 
Jackson) 

e.  Read  S""*  May  23  [Bill  106] 

I.  Read  1*  •  (Lord  Selbome)  May  26     ( No.  98) 

TroBtees  Belief  Bill 

{Mr,  Wheelhotue,  Sir  Oeorge  Bowyer,  Sir  Eardley 

Wilmoi,  Mr.  laaac) 
e,  2R.  deferred  May  16,  507  [Bill  145] 

Turkey 

MiBCBLLAirxovs  QuxsTiom 

Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  The — Considar  Ap' 
pointments  in  Asia  Minor,  Question,  Mr.  J. 
Holms  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetson 
May  26,  1237 

Anli-Slave  Trade  Treaty,  Question,  Mr.  W. 
£.  Forster ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  26, 
1238 

Consul  Blunfs  Aeport,  Question,  Lord  Eloho  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  27,  1362 

Crete — Reported  Disturbances,  Question,  Ob- 
servations, Lord  Colchester  ;  Reply,  The 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  May  29,  1408 

The  Turkish  Ouaranieed  Loan,  1855,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  12, 
1704 

[See  titles  Treaty  of  Berlin — Egypt] 

Uniyersily  Education  (Ireland)  Bill 

{The  0* Conor  Don,  Mr,  Kavanagh,  Mr,  Shaw, 
Mr,  Mitcheil  Henry^  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
Mr,  Pamelt) 

e,  Obseryations,  The  0' Conor  Don ;  Reply,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exeheoner  May  13,  325 

Motion  for  I^eare  ( The  C  Conor  Don)  May  15, 
475 ;  after  debate,  Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill 
ordered ;  read  l*"  •  [BiU  183] 

Moved,  "  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2« " 
Jfajf21,930 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  fVom  "  That,"  and  Add 
**  while  this  House  recognises  that  the  funds 
set  free  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Chureh  should  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  provided  they  are  not 

[cwt. 


University  EdueaHon  {Ireland^  BiU    eont> 

again  applied  to  the  support  of  any 
religion,  it  is  not  desirable  to  devote  aid» 
tional  publio  funds  to  the  farther  prooMCioi 
of  higher  education  in  Ireland  till  adeqvati 
provision  is  first  made  for  elemeotary  teacb 
ing  in  that  Country  without  aid  from  lape 
ri^  funds  exceeding  that  given  to  other  part 
ot  the  United  Kin^om  "  {Sir  Oeorqe  Camp 
bell)  V,;  Question  proposed,  "That  tb 
words,dEC. ; "  after  long  debate,  Mov«d, "  Tbs 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned"  {Mr.  Syman) 
after  farther  short  debate.  Motion  ngiuad  te 
Debate  adjourned 
Question,  Observations,  The  O'Gooor  Doa 
Reply,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
May  22,  1020 :  Moved.  «'  That  this 
do  now  adjourn  "  {Mr,  Shaw) :  after 
Motion  withdrawn 


Valuation  of  Lands  and 
(Scotland)  BiU 

tThe  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  Secretary  Ovcf) 

e.  Read  2^"  •  May  12  [Bfll  144] 

Committee ;  Report  May  19,  783 


Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland) 

ment  Bill         {Sir  Windhmm  AmatraZkm 

Mr,  Campbell-Bennerman,  Sir  OrakmmMmt 

gomery) 
e.  Considered  *  May  9  [BiU  iq 

Read  3«  •  May  12 
I,  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Stewart  of  Oarlise)  May  U 

Read  2**  May  23  (Xa  63) 

Yebneb,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Armagh  Co, 

Ribandism  (Ireland),  1228 


Vietoria^-The  Conetitutional  Quetiiom 
Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills ;  Answer,  Sir  MiflK 
Hieka-Beach  Jum  16, 19U 


Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,   O'Clery,  Major  Nolan,  Lord 
Conyngham,  Major  0*Beime) 
e.  Committee  * ;  Report  June  9     [Bills 


Waddy,  Mr.  S.  D.,  BametapU 

AfghanisUn  and  Zululand— The  Wi 

ber  of  British  Troops,  609 
Africa,  South— Civil  and  MiUUry  d 
Explanation,  1246 
Forces  in  Zululand,  1008 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Aot,  1868~PnTate 

ing  Grounds,  1721 
Common  Law  Procedure  and  Jndieatoi 
Amendment,  2R.  1201 

Waleeb,  Mr.  Oliyer,  Worc09Ur9l 
Post  OflBce  —  Soldiers'    Letters    from 
Africa,  1707 

Ward,  Dr.  M.  F.,  Oalway 
University  Education  (Ireland),  lOtO 
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Wateblow,  Sir  S.  H.,  Maidstone 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 
Amendt.  336,  338 

Waveney,  Lord 

Army  —  Army    Organization  —  Departmental 

Committee,  1907 
Army — Condition  of  the  Army  and  Short  Ser- 

Tice  System,  Address  for  Papers,  1425 
Parliament— Standing  Orders  Nos.  95  and  96, 

1128,1129,  1130,1133 
West  Donegal  Railway,  Comm.  1385 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

MiscsLLAirsous  QuBsnoirs 

Hie  Annual  Financicd  Statement,  Question, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Habbard  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Ezoheqner  June  12, 1697 
The  National  Pinancee  and  Treaties — Control 

of  Parliament,  Question,   Mr.  Newdegate ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

May  12, 133 

JFA  YS  AND  MEANS 

Considered  in  Committee  May  15 

Resolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the  Sup- 
ply granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March 
1880,  the  sum  of  £6,694,816  be  granted  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to  May  16 
[See  title  Consolidated  Fund  {No,  3)  BiU] 

Weddebburn,  Sir  D.,  Haddington  Burghs 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Ck>mm.c2.  41, 

600 
British  Indian  Association,  Res.  1144 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  cl,  25, 

1882 
East  India  Loan  (£5,000,000),  2R.  1803 
Fishery  Laws — Violation  by  Steam  Trawlers, 

1807 
Supply — Local  Taxation  in  Scotland,  189 

Wellington  College — The  Commission 
Question,    Mr.   J.   R.  Yorke;    Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  May  27, 1362 

West  Donegal  Railway  BiU  [h.l.] 

h  Committee,  afler  short  debate  May  27>  1331 

West  India  Loans  Bill 

{Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetaon) 

c.  Resolution  in  Commiteee  May  8 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to;  Bill  or- 
dered ;  read  l'>  •  May  9  [BiU  167] 

Read2<>*ifay  12 

Committee  * ;  ^Report  May  13 

Read3'>»3fay  14 
/.  Read  1*  *  {Lord  President)  May  15  (No.  85) 

Read2<'*ifa2/30 

Westminster  Improvement  Commissioners 
Question,    Mr.  J.    R.  Torke ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Qerard  Noel  May  22, 1014 


Wheelhoxtse,  Mr.  W.  St.  JamoB,  Leeds 

Army — 58th  Regiment — Foreign  Service,  694 
Criminal  Code — Memorandum   of  the   Lord 

Chiet  Justice,  1915 
Hours  of  Polling  (Boroughs),  2R.  1671 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  2R. 

355,  357 
Trustees  Relief,  2R.  507 


WHiTBBEADy  Mr.  8.,  Bedford 
Africa,  South — Civil  and  Military  Commands, 
Explanation,  1251, 1252 


Whttwell,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 
Africa,  South— Estimate  of  Military  Expendi- 
ture, 401 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  32, 

453 
Army  Estimates — Volunteer  Corps,  2027 

Yeomanry  Cavalry,  2002 
Courts  of  Justice  Building  Act  (1865)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  225 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  15, 

1530 :  cl.  24, 1882  ;  cl,  25,  1883 
Egypt— Mr.  Vivian— Papers,  1914 
Indian  Marine,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 

792 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  Conmi.  el,  16,  97 
Supply — Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1457 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  &e,  Amendi.  207,  211 
Convict  Establishments  in  England  and  the 

Colonies,  751,  753 
County  Courts,  701,  702 
Fishery  Board  in  Scotland,  167 
Land  Registry,  708 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dsc.  197 
Police,  Counties  and  Boroughs  (Great  Bri- 
tain), 732 
Prison  Conunissioners   for  Scotland,  Ac. 

1490 
Registrar  General's  0£Bce,  Scotland,  180 
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